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IS  MORALITY  ENOUGH? 

▲    8BRMOK  PSBACHBD  IK  THE    CHURCH    OF    THE 
DIBClPIf  8,   BOBTON,  BT   REV.  CHARLES  O.  AXES. 

"He  liath  shown  thee,  O  man,  wbat  Is  good;  and 
what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to 
do  justly,  to  lore  mercy,  and  to  walk  humhly  with 
thy  God  ?••— MiCAH  vi.  8. 

"That  they  who  belleye  in  God  may  be  careful  to 
maintain  [practise]  good  works.**— Titus  ill.  8. 

Is  morality  enongh,  or  do  we  also  need  re- 
ligion? Is  religion  enoagh,  or  do  we  also 
need  morality  ?  Let  us  first  ask  what  we 
mean  by  the  terms.  Of  coarse,  either  word 
can  be  so  stretched  as  to  cover  all  kinds  of 
spiritaal  and  practical  goodness;  bat  sach 
is  not  the  common  usage.  Morality  is 
datjy  accepted  as  a  law  of  conduct ;  it  is  an 
inward  principle  governing  outward  action. 
We  call  a  man  moral  when  his  outward  life 
is  correct,  and  when  we  suppose  that'  he 
means  to  make  it  correct  from  honest  mo- 
tives. 

Religion  is  supposed  to  lie  deeper.  It  is 
man's  instinctive  feeling  that  his  being  is 
somehow  connected  with  a  world  of  invisi- 
ble realities,  that  his  life  is  held  in  a  larger 
life,  and  that  he  belongs  to  a  spiritual 
order.  Morality  calls  him  to  do  justly  and 
love  mercy:  religion  calls  him  to  walk 
humbly  with  God.  If  morality  puts  him  in 
right  relations  with  his  own  body  and  with 
his  fellow-men,  religion  puts  him  in  a  right 
attitude  of  reverence  and  dependence,  obedi- 
enoe  and  trust  toward  the  mysterious 
Power  and  Goodness  which  are  over  him 
and  over  all.  Morality  is  provided  for  in 
the  constitution  of  man,  in  his  reason,  con- 
science, and  affections.  Is  not  religion  also 
provided  for  in  his  nature,  his  needs  and  as- 
pirations ? 

In  some  men  the  moral  sense,  or  the  relig- 
ious feeling,  is  strong :  in  others  it  is  weak. 
And  codes  of  morality  differ  among  differ- 


ent peoples  and  in  different  periods  of  his- 
tory. So  do  religious  conceptions.  But  the 
varieties  of  plant  life  do  not  unsettle  the  sci- 
ence of  botany :  no  more  do  these  diversities 
disprove  the  fact  that  both  morality  and  re- 
ligion are  proper  to  man. 

William  Mountford  says,  **No  man  ever 
did  [intentional]  wrong,  feeling  full  faith 
in  God  the  while.''  But  many  a  man  has 
done  right  without  any  thought  of  God  at 
the  time.  And  because  both  things  are 
true,  yet  partly  confused  in  many  minds,  it 
may  be  in  order  to  say  something  about  the 
relation  between  morality  and  religion.  In 
our  time,  as  in  former  times,  two  tenden- 
cies and  two  parties  have  appeared.  In 
most  of  the  churches  the  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  religion.  Among  the  better  sort  of 
people,  outside  the  churches  the  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  morality.  Partly  it  is  a 
question  of  words ;  partly  it  is  the  result  of 
a  misunderstanding ;  partly  it  comes  of  sepa- 
rating things  that  belong  together.  **These 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the 
other  undone." 

In  the  early  church  there  appeared  a 
heresy  called  Antinomianism,  or  opposition 
to  the  law.  It  was  a  lawless  religion;  and 
the  evil  leaven  has  corrupted  Christianity, 
more  or  less,  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  In  its  boldest  and  worst  form  it 
has  led  men  to  think  that  religion  is  enough 
without  morality.  lu  throwing  overboard 
the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses,  which  was 
local  and  temporary,  they  threw  overboard 
also  the  moral  law,  which  is  universal  and 
etemaL  Some  of  them  argued  that  a  con- 
verted man  had  no  use  for  conscience : 
Christ  had  redeemed  him,  and  he  could  no 
more  be  hurt  or  defiled  by  sin  than  gold 
could  be  damaged  by  mud.  Others  have 
held  that  no  sin  of  the  flesh  could  work  in- 
jury to  the  spirit  of  man,  because  the 
spirit  partakes  of  the  divine  nature.    This 
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kind  of  AntinomiaDism  was  so  gross  that 
it  could  never  bear  the  light  of  day. 

A  mischief  much  more  wide-spread,  be- 
cause more  respectable,  has  been  caused  by 
those  narrow  interpretations  of  religion 
which  have  made  it  consist  in  certain  emo- 
tions, or  in  certain  outward  observances,  or 
in  believing  certain  doctrines.  The  feelings 
may  be  roused  by  the  magnetism  of  the  revi- 
valist, or  by  glowing  portrayals  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, the  agonies  of  death,  the  day  of 
judgment,  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  the 
horrors  of  hell;  and  multitudes  may  be 
brought  into  the  church  through  the  door 
of  excited  imagination,  with  very  slight  ap- 
peal to  reason  or  to  conscience.  One  result 
will  be  a  low  type  of  religion,  expending  it- 
self in  insincere  professions,  in  noisy  zeal, 
in  vulgar  rant  and  whining  cant. 

The  religion  of  outward  forms  is  much 
more  decorous  and  aesthetic ;  but  it  may  not 
work  any  deeper.  It  is  easy  to  persuade 
people  that  they  are  doing  something  for 
God,  or  something  to  secure  salvation,  when 
they  go  to  church  and  share  in  the  solemn 
services,  or  when  they  are  affected  by  sacred 
music  and  impressive  ceremonies,  or  when 
they  fall  into  processions  and  go  through 
beautifully  ordered  movements,  or  when 
they  partake  of  sacraments  and  receive 
priestly  benedictions. 

I  do  not  forget  that  religious  feeling 
reaches  out  for  fellowship,  and  seeks  appro- 
priate expression  through  outward  fornls. 
I  do  not  disparage  nor  undervalue  the 
means  of  spiritual  culture,  nor  the  orderly 
exercises  of  public  and  private  worship. 
The  church  does  right  to  supply  all  these ; 
and  there  are  few  who  do  not  need  them 
for  help  and  cheer  and  gracious  reminder. 
Yet  they  are  only  means,  never  ends. 
And  they  are  easily  mistaken  for  religion 
itself:  they  are  enacted  with  fatal  facility 
by  uncounted  millions  who  are  made  no 
better.  "This  people  draw  nigh  with 
their  mouth,  and  honor  me  with  their  lips ; 
but  their  heart  is  far  from  me."  Even  the 
priest  at  the  altar  may  be  self-deceived,  as 
he  handles  the  consecrated  vessels  and  re- 
cites the  sacred  words.  It  is  the  same  kind 
of  mistake  which  a  man  and  a  woman  might 
make  by  supposing  the  marriage  ceremony 
could  make  them  happily  united  without 
love  in  their  hearts. 

Then  there  is  the  religion  of  doctrinal 


beliefs  and  make-beliefs,  in  which  Protes- 
tantism has  gone  to  sad  extremes.  The  hard 
and  fast  adhesion  to  a  creed,  even  if  the 
creed  be  wholly  true,  goes  no  further  toward 
making  a  man  a  Christian  than  agreeing  to 
a  political  platform  does  toward  making  him 
a  patriot.  There  may  be  no  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  creed  or  to  the  platform;  but 
there  is  an  objection  to  unreality,  to  black 
lies  or  white  ones, — there  is  an  objection 
to  sham  and  humbug.  '^Lying  is  forbidden 
in  this  universe,"  as  Carlyle  says,  gruffly; 
''lying  means  damnation  in  this  universe." 
The  faith  that  makes  faithful — the  faith 
that  works  by  love,  purifies  the  heart,  and 
over-comes  the  world — is  a  much  more  thor- 
ough-going matter  than  mere  assent  to  a 
body  of  beliefs.  And  there  is  an  objection 
to  every  form  of  religiosity  which  turns 
men  away  from  each  other  under  the  pre- 
tence of  turning  them  to  God. 

"Serves  best  the  Father  he  who  most  serves 

man. 
And    he    who    wrongs    humanity    wrongs 

Heaven." 

It  is  said  that  Italian  brigands  ask  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints  to  prosper  their  enter- 
prises of  robbery ;  and  on  an  island  of  the 
North  Sea,  prayers  were  formerly  offered  in 
the  church  that  the  winds  of  God  would 
bring  ships  to  wreck  on  their  shores,  that 
they  might  be  enriched  by  the  plunder. 

I  have  heard  Robert  CoUyer  tell  of  a  man 
he  once  knew  in  Chicago,  who  was  fre- 
quently in  prison  for  various  misdemeanors ; 
but,  between  his  offences,  he  delighted  in 
attending  religious  meetings,  and  had  many 
"blessed  seasons"  of  hymn-singing  and 
prayer.  A  minister  who  has  served  the 
American  Missionary  Association  among 
the  freedraen  of  the  South  relates  that  on 
one  occasion  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
preach  from  the  eighth  commandment. 
After  the  sermon  a  venerable  and  saintly- 
faced  man  arose  and  protested :  "Now,  Brud- 
der  Stearns,  if  you  want  to  talk  to  us  about 
stealin'  and  such  worldly  subjects,  jest  take 
us  on  a  week-day ;  but  on  the  blessed  Sab- 
bath day  do  let  us  have  a  good  time  a-wor- 
shippin'  the  Lord  we  love.'*  We  smile  at 
this  utter  divorce  of  religion  from  morality 
among  ignorant  blacks ;  but  how  could  they 
have  learned  better  from  that  kind  of  Chris- 
tian teaching  which  saw  no  wrong  in  slave- 
holding  itself?     There  is  a  great  deal  of 
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cultivated  and  fashionable  worship  which  is 
better  only  in  its  grammar.  How  many 
churches  there  must  be,  of  all  names  and  in 
all  parts  of  Christendom,  where  the  devo- 
tional feeling  would  be  disturbed  by  plain 
preaching  against  practical  dishonesties,  or 
against  social  exclusiveness  and  unbrotherli- 
ness,  or  against  corrupt  politics  I 

The  fact  that  a  man  is  a  professor  of  re- 
ligion ought  to  count  much  in  his  favor ;  it 
ought  to  give  him  a  fair  claim  upon  the  con- 
fidence of  his  neighbors.  But,  to  a  sad  ex- 
tent, this  is  said  not  to  be  the  case.  Busi- 
ness men  testify  that  professed  Christians 
need  watching,  like  other  men;  and  not 
every  church  member  can  borrow  money 
without  giving  other  security  than  his  own 
good  faith.  The  old  Antinomian  heresy 
lurks  in  all  those  forms  of  Christianity  which 
belittle  morality,  and  which  encourage  men 
to  hope  for  justification  by  a  faith  which  does 
not  materialize  in  good  works.  And  when 
we  consider  the  breaches  of  trust  committed 
by  professors,  the  public  and  private  scan- 
dals in  church  circles,  the  amount  of  world- 
iiness,  selfishness,  heartlessness,  and  frivol- 
ity among  women  who  appear  pious  once  a 
week,  or  the  facility  with  which  crooked 
politicians  and  traders,  hard-handed  .and 
hard-hearted  money  -  getters,  smooth-faced 
liars,  thieves,  and  libertines,  can  cover  their 
wrong-doings  by  bringing  their  gifts  to  the 
altar,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  high-minded 
men,  like  the  late  George  William  Curtis, 
pleaded  for  "a  little  more  mere  morality." 

I  have  spoken  of  some  ways  in  which  re- 
ligion has  been  narrowly  interpreted  and 
administered.  And  many  thoughtful  and 
earnest  people,  living  outside  the  church, 
but  looking  in,  have  been  obliged  to  ask, 
What  can  religion  do  for  a  man  ?  Perhaps 
it  can  make  him  sing  and  shout  or  pray ; 
perhaps  it  can  make  him  active  and  useful 
in  an  ecclesiastical  organization ;  perhaps  it 
can  make  him  willing  to  wear  a  sectarian 
label  or  defend  a  doctrine.  But  what  can 
it  do  for  his  character?  All  the  churches 
admit  that  character  is  the  main  thing 
Why,  then,  may  we  not  give  our  whole  at- 
tention to  character-building,  and  leave  re- 
ligion to  take  care  of  itself?  Let  us  convert 
society  into  a  training  school  of  intelligent 
morality  or  ethical  culture,  say  they ;  let  us 
dismiss  the  word  "religion,"  and  go  in  for 
righteousness  I 


And  ^^righteousness"  is  the  one  word 
which  reconciles  morality  and  religion. 
Righteousness  is  the  great  word  of  Old  Tes- 
tament and  New.  We  read  very  little 
about  religion,  hardly  anything  about 
morality,  but  a  great  deal  about  righteous- 
ness. It  is  the  perfection  of  human  charac- 
ter. It  is  the  perfection  of  God.  What 
more  can  we  need  than  to  be  rights  But, 
then,  we  need  to  be  all  right, — right  from 
centre  to  circumference.  And  to  be  wholly 
right  is  to  be  holy.  So  in  righteousness  we 
find  the  essence  of  morality  and  the  essence 
of  religion. 

A  right  life,  then,  is  all  we  need  concern 
ourselves  about.  There  can  be  nothing  bet- 
ter in  heaven.  But  a  right  life  means  more 
than  the  keeping  up  of  appearances.  It 
means  more  than  conforming  to  good  cus- 
toms and  fine  manners.  It  means  more 
than  abstaining  -from  cruelty  and  sensual- 
ity. I  think  it  means  more  than  doing 
justly  and  loving  mercy.  It  means  also 
walking  humbly  with  God,  or  trying  to 
conform  iu  temper,  spirit,  and  purpose  to 
the  perfect  ideal.  A  right  life  means  purity 
of  motive,  rectitude  of  principle,  undivided 
allegiance  to  the  highest  law,  holiness  of 
heart,  fidelity  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and 
good;  and  then  it  means  wise  and  worthy 
conduct  as  the  outcome  and  evidence  of 
this  inward  virtue. 

The  religion  which  does  not  produce 
morality  is  like  the  fig-tree  which  bore  no 
fruit,  but  only  leaves.  The  morality  which 
does  not  spring  from  sincere  devotion  to 
goodness  is  without  spiritual  root,  and  can 
only  resemble  ai*tificial  flowers,  fastened  on 
by  wires,  and  destitute  of  fragrance  or  vital- 
ity. 

The  test  of  religion  is  truth,  self -fidelity, 
absolute  honesty  and  sincerity;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  morality.  They  cannot  exist 
apart.  But  religion  vitalizes  morality  with 
a  holy  passion ;  it  infuses  spiritual  force ;  it 
sweetens  duty  with  joy,  and  deepens  it  with 
love  of  God  and  maa.  Morality  without 
religion  is  cold  and  hard.  Morality  alone 
leads  along  the  common  level  of  respectable 
well-doing ;  but  religion  points  upward,  and 
gives  us  wings  to  rise.  For  religion  de- 
pends on  inspiration.  It  is  the  perpetual 
rebirth  of  the  spirit,  the  implanting  of  a 
higher  principle  of  life  by  the  creative 
power. 
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Perhaps  there  is  a  difference  of  emphasis 
or  of  the  point  of  view.  In  talking  of 
morality,  we  think  chiefly  of  the  individual 
and  his  personal  qualities ;  but,  in  talking  of 
religion,  we  think  chiefly  of  the  individual 
and  his  qualities  as  related  to  the  whole 
spiritual  order, — as  related  to  God  and  man 
collectively,  or  in  the  larger  way.  The 
sense  of  duty,  which  holds  us  to  good  be- 
havior among  our  fellows,  is  immensely 
deepened  and  enriched  by  the  feeling  that 
they  and  we  belong  to  a  nobler  order  of 
beings,  that  human  welfare  includes  some- 
thing vastly  higher  than  transient  material 
good,  and  that  we  are  all  objects  of  regard 
and  love  to  the  Infinite  Father  of  spirits. 
The  deeper  the  root,  the  higher  the  tree :  the 
deeper  the  religion,  the  higher  the  moral- 
ity. 

You  will  see  why  I  am  obliged  to  bring 
before  my  congregation  some  other  subjects 
than  social  reform,  political  economy,  and 
the  conditions  of  physical  welfare  and  com- 
fort. A  preacher,  whom  I  highly  honor, 
declares  that  Nationalism  is  the  whole  of 
his  religion, — he  feels  the  need  of  no  other. 
To  reconstruct  society  on  the  basis  of  jus- 
tice, brotherhood,  and  industrial  co-opera- 
tion, as  he  believes,  would  bring  in  the  uni- 
versal reign  of  virtue  and  happiness.  But 
what  is  to  feed  the  sentiments  of  justice  and 
brotherhood  in  human  hearts  ? 

I  can  conceive  of  a  state  of  society  in 
which  all  men,  women,  and  children  would 
be  surb  of  abundant  food  and  all  other  bod- 
ily comforts,  with  little  need  of  care  or  toil, 
yet  living  in  selfishness  and  sensuality,  with 
low  aspirations,  and  dim  visions  of  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  good.  Is  it  not  writ- 
ten that  "man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God"?  For  his  higher  sus- 
tenance man  must  command  the  higher 
food.  He  must  develop  the  rich  resources 
of  the  soul  within  him,  and  of  the  spiritual 
universe  which  he  is  born  1p  inhabit  and  to 
inherit.  Justice  and  brotherhood  will  never 
come  to  stay  until  men  and  women  see  in 
each  other  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 
In  short,  the  better  morality  must  rest  upon 
a  better  religion;  and  that  better  religion 
must  insist  on  the  better  morality. 

** The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  highest 
matter,"  says  Goethe.  Always  the  spirit  is 
more  than  the  action,  and   determines  its 


real  or  inmost  quality.  Does  not  every  man 
feel  this  to  be  true  of  his  companions? 
"How  are  we  to  know  what  an  individual 
is?  "  asks  Amiel.  He  answers :  ''First  of  all, 
by  his  acts,  but  by  something  else,  too, — 
something  which  is  only  perceived  by  intui- 
tion. Soul  judges  soul  by  elective  affinity, 
reaching  through  and  beyond  both  words 
and  silence,  looks  and  actions."  Yes, 
deeper  than  conduct  or  speech  are  the]  vibra- 
tions of  the  man's  spirit ;  and  sometimes  we 
seem  to  see  a  countenance  behind  the  coun- 
tenance, as  we  perceive  features  through  a  ' 
veil.  But  the  veil  remains.  No  man  reads 
another's  heart. 

*'A11  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men 
and  women  merely  players."  This  may 
mean  that  we  all  appear  different  from 
what  we  are :  we  put  on  disguises,  and  as- 
sume characters  that  are  not  wholly  our 
own.  This  was  the  original  meaning  o£ 
"hypocrite,"  one  who  plays  a  part.  It  is 
said  that  humility  consists  in  a  willingness  to 
pass  for  what  we  are,  but  that  is  just  what 
few  of  us  think  we  can  afford.  We  pretend 
to  knowledges  and  virtues  which  we  do  not 
have;  and  perhaps  we  have  something  to 
conceal.  External  appearances,  therefore, 
cannot  furnish  an  accurate  test;  and  con- 
duct alone  is  only  a  probable  index  to  char- 
acter. 

We  judge  ourselves  and  are  judged  by 
the  prevailing  standard  of  society.  We  are 
self-complacent  when  all  men  speak  well  of 
us,  and  we  wince  under  their  censure  or  sus- 
picion. But  the  religious  spirit,  taken  at 
its  best,  will  not  let  us  off  with  the  world's 
applause ;  and  sometimes  it  braces  the  con- 
science for  the  sacrifice  of  the  good  opinion 
of  mankind,  that,  like  Jesus,  we  may  do  the 
things  that  are  pleasing  to  the  Father.  It 
is  a  small  thing  to  be  judged  of  man's  judg- 
ment ;  and,  when  we  realize  this,  then  we 
rise  to  that  higher  morality  which  merges 
into  religion. 

All  things  are  naked  and  open  to  the 
eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 
He  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tents of  the  heart;  and  continually  He 
brings  every  word  into  judgment  with  every 
secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether 
it  be  evil.  And  when  we  bow  before  the 
throne  that  is  high  and  white,  when  we 
submit  our  inmost  life  to  the  test  of 
that  perfection   which  we  all  acknowledge 
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«a  oar  own  ideal,  we  feel  the  need  of  some- 
thing more  than  the  standard  of  correct 
condact  which  secures  us  the  respect  and 
oonfidenoe  of  our  fellow-men.  It  is  relig- 
ion, rather  than  morality,  which  commands, 
oar  allegiance  to  that  Holy  Will  which  is 
above  all  human  rules  of  conduct.  It  is 
religion,  rather  than  morality,  which  draws 
OS  into  harmony  with  **the  Power  not  our- 
selves which  makes  for  righteousness." 

I  think  we  may  agree  in  these  general  con- 
clusions :  The  morality  which  has  no  relig- 
ioas  root  and  the  religion  which  bears  no 
frait  of  morality  are  both  dangerous  counter- 
feits. But,  as  we  can  only  judge  the  tree  by 
its  fruits,  we  may  safely  take  for  granted 
that  a  good  man  is  religious  at  heart, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not ;  and  that  a  man 
of  evil  behavior  is  ungodly  and  atheistic  at 
heart,  whatever  may  be  his  professions, 
fiat  we  might  use  both  words,  ^'morality" 
and  ''religion,"  much  more  sparingly,  and 
leave  both  our  feelings  and  conduct  to  take 
care  of  thenoselves,  if  we  would  hold  our- 
selves open  to  that  fulness  of  life  which 
oomes  as  a  perpetual  inspiration  to  all  who 
love,  trust,  and  obey. 


THE   8TUNDI8Ta,  OR   BUS8IAN 
PROTESTANTS. 

For  several  months  past  such  despatches 
as  the  following  from  St.  Petersburg  have 
appeared  in  French  and  English  news- 
papers :  ''The  Stundists  of  the  district  of 
Kaniev  are  fast  returning  into  the  bosom  of 
the  orthodox  church:  they  ask  forgiveness 
for  having  so  loug  debarred  themselves  from 
the  tender  ministration  of  their  priests."  Or, 
again,  "In  the  future  new  administrative 
measures  will  be  taken  against  the  heresy  of 
Stundism.  They  will  not  be  allowed  to 
foond  schools,  to  keep  orthodox  servants,  to 
he  present  at  fairs  and  markets  during 
holidays.  All  attempt  on  their  part  to 
propagate  their  doctrines  will  be  severely 
punished.  Their  children  will  have  to  be 
baptized,  and  be  placed  under  a  guardian- 
ship composed  of  noembers  of  the  clergy 
and  orthodox  people.  The  Stundists  will 
also  have  separate  burial." 

These  tidings  of  an  official  character  are 
well  made  to  excite  our  sympathies,  espe- 
cially to  us  French  Protestants;  for  it  is 


hardly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  that  we 
were  treated  in  a  like  manner  by  Louis  XIY. 
and  Louis  XV.,  as  heretics,  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  the  State.  Many  of  our  friends 
ask :  Where  do  these  Stundists  come  from? 
What  are  their  beliefs  and  their  moral  prin- 
ciples ?  What  have  they  done  to  incur  the 
severity  of  the  imperial  government  of 
Russia? 

Such  are  the  questions  which  I  will  try  to 
answer,  in  as  far  as  authentic  information 
will  allow.  The  name  Stundist  comes  from 
the  Grerman  word  Stunde,  which  not  only 
means  hour,  but  also  lesson,  and  was  prob- 
ably applied  to  the  religious  service  of  the 
Protestant  colonists  settled  in  the  south  of 
Russia.  It  was  in  these  colonies,  among  the 
Little  Russians  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Odessa,  that  Stundism  had  its  birth 
about  forty  years  ago.  Catherine  II.,  in 
order  to  populate  the  fertile  but  desert 
land  of  the  Lower  Dnieper  (the  Oukraine 
taken  from  Poland  in  1773),  and  of  the 
Lower  Volga,  called  to  it  foreign  colonists. 
Thousand  of  Grermans,  attracted  by  the 
allurement  of  free  land,  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion for  thirty  years,  came  from  the  Pala- 
tinate and  Wiirtemberg.  Among  them  were 
a  great  many  Moravians. 

During  the  year  1774,26,000  Germans 
emigrated  to  Russia.  They  settled  in  differ- 
ent provinces,  where  they  were  prosperous. 
Thanks  to  the  wise  edicts  of  the  tolerant 
empress,  they  retained  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue  and  of  their  religion.  These  Ger- 
man colonists  belonged  to  diverse  Protestant 
sects;  but  the  two  largest  sects  were  the 
Mennonites,  or  Anabaptists,  and  the  Luther- 
ans. During  the  first  few  generations  they 
held  themselves  aloof  from  their  Russian 
neighbors,  and  had,  therefore,  little  influence 
over  them.  But  one  day,  probably  under 
the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  the  pastor  of  the 
village,  Rohrbach,  having  pity  for  the  poor 
Moujiks,  neglected  by  their  ignorant  popes, 
invited  a  few  peasants  from  a  neighboring 
village  to  his  Stunden.  Knowing  that  all 
proselyting  would  be  severely  punished,  he 
only  talked  to  them,  without  any  attempt  to 
convert  them.  He  was  careful  in  telling 
them  not  to  leave  the  orthodox  church. 
But  the  influence  of  the  example  prevailed 
over  all  his  advice.  Astonished  in  seeing 
such  comfort,  good-nature,  and  prosperity 
among  these    colonists,    the    Moujiks    felt 
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themselves  drawn  toward  them.  Finding 
in  their  Stuuden  the  satisfaction  of  their 
religious  aspirations  which  they  did  not  fiod 
in  their  church  with  its  complicated  ritual 
and  its  expensive  sacraments,  they  ceased 
going  to  mass,  to  depend  on  the  pope  for 
the  sacraments,  to  pay  the  ecclesiastical 
daes,  and  formed,  after  the  fashion  of  their 
neighbors,  dissenting  communities  (Raskol- 
niks).  The  Raskolniks  are  divided  into 
two  branches:  those  who  have  retained 
priests,  and  have  created  for  themselves  a 
sacerdotal  hierarchy;  the  propovstsy,  or 
those  who  have  no  priests.  To  the  latter 
class  belong  our  Stundists. 

The  Moujiks,  with  the  practical  inside  of 
all  farmers,  began  their  reform  by  taking 
away  the  images  of  the  virgin  and  saints 
which  have  their  niches  in  every  Russian 
house.  They  took  them  to  the  pope,  telling 
him  that  they  would  no  longer  have  any  use 
for  them.  They  no  longer  observed  the 
many  feast  days  of  the  orthodox  church, 
and  fast  days;  nor  were  their  children 
baptized  by  the  pope. 

At  the  head  of  their  community  they 
placed  an  elder  who  presided  at  their  ser- 
vices, which  are  very  simple,  consisting  of 
prayer,  Bible  readings,  and  the  singing  of 
psalms  and  hymns,  not  in  old  Slavonic, 
which  is  the  liturgical  language  of  the  Rus- 
sian Church,  but  in  Little  Russian,  the  dia- 
lect of  Southern  Russia.  This  language, 
which  on  account  of  its  harmony  has  been 
compared  to  the  Proven9al,  and  which,  like 
it,  has  its  poets  and  its  popular  songs,  has 
been  proscribed  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  forbidden  to  print,  to  sell,  or  to  pos- 
sess books  in  the  Little  Russian  dialect. 
The  use  of  the  local  language  has  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  success  in  propagating 
the  Stundist's  religion.  Another  cause  for 
success  was  the  privilege  of  asking  ques- 
tions, and  giving  information  upon  the  texts 
chosen  for  the  service.  We  find  similar 
Biblical  conferences  in  vogue  during  the 
Calvinistic  Reformation  at  Geneva,  London, 
and  Frankfort. 

The  Stundists  are  divided  as  to  the  sac- 
raments and  holidays.  Some,  like  the 
Quakers,  have  suppressed  them  all,  and  call 
themselves  the  Evangelical  Brotherhood. 
The  others  have  preserved  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  holy  communion.   Baptism 


is  administered  to  adults  only  after  a  confes- 
sion of  faith.* 

It  is  to  the  Russian  Baptists  that  the  fol- 
lowing information  has  reference.  They 
admit  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Calvinistic  Reformation.  As  in  the  times 
of  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  duty  of  reading 
the  Bible  for  daily  strength  and  inspiration 
has  developed  among  these  people  a  taste 
for  books.  They  all  read,  write,  and  have  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  the  mass  of  Moujiks  by  their 
probity,  their  sobriety,  their  love  of  work 
and  study.  Says  a  proprietor  of  Kherson  to 
Mr.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  **  Since  they  have  be- 
come heretics,  I  can  only  congratulate  my- 
self;  for  they  no  longer  become  intoxicated, 
or  steal,  and  they  keep  their  engagements." 

The  women  Stundists  have  a  strong  con- 
sciousness of  their  moral  dignity  and  ideas 
of  independence.     They  consider  themselves 


*  La  sc^ne  sulyante  d^crite  par  un  t^iuoln  oculalre 
donnera  une  juste  idto  de  la  o4r6inoDie  du  baptdme 
Chez  les  Stundistes.  La  sc^ne  se  passe,  aprta  mille 
environ  de  Klew,  sur  le  Dnieper,  aux  environs  de 
Tcherny-Ostrow.  Far  une  belle  nuit  de  Mai,  nn 
starchii-bratj  (oldest  brother)  se  rendit  dans  une 
f ordt  parsemto  d'^tangs.  On  arrlva  vers  minnit  k  une 
clalri^re,  entourto  de  roseaux  tr^s-hauts,  comme 
d'un  rempart.  8  on  10  hommes  dtaient  blottls  dans 
Tombre.  Quand  ils  aper9urent  leur  chef,  lis  s'avan- 
c^rent  tout  joyeux.  Aprds  avoir  pr^ent^  les  amis 
Strangers,  TAncienprltlalantemeet  commence  le 
service  divin.  II  lut  le  chapttre  vl.  de  St.  Jean, 
puis  pronon9a  une  pri^re,  pleine  de  riches  experi- 
ences, de  tolerance,  d'humilit^,  et  d'amour.  Ce  qni 
fut  le  plus  touchant,  oe  fut  lorsqu'il  pria  pour  les 
pers^cuteurs.  La  pridre  termin^e,  TAncien  6riga 
an  jeune  fr^re,  qni  ^tait  rest^  j  usque-la  k  part,  k 

genoux,  Adam  L . . . .  II  le  conduisit  k  un  petit 

^tang,  qui  f ormait  un  baptist^re  naturel :  \k  il  immer- 
gea  3  fois  le  jeune  homme  au  nom  du  P^re,  du  Fils, 
et  du  St.  Esprit.  Tons  les  Stundistes  I'entassaient 
debout,  adressant  au  Ciel  d^ardentes  prl^res  pour 
le  n^phyte,  qui  ^tait  \k  grelottant  dans  ses  habits 
mouill6s.  Alors  vint  I'acte  le  plus  6mouvant.  Un 
des  assistants  avait  fait,  au  centre  de  la  clairi^re,  un 
mas  de  roseaux  fl^tris.  On  y  pla^a  une  image  de 
St.  Nicholas,  le  thaumaturge,  une  de  ces  icdnes  k 
couleurs  voyantes,  comme  en  adorent  les  paysans 
dans  leurs  iibas  (cottage),  et  qui  appartenait  k  Adam. 
. . .  '<Donnez-lui  lahachette,"  dit  le  Fr^re  ain6  k  voix 
grasse,  "et  placez  Ticdne  k  terre."  Adam,  tout  pMe 
et  tremblant,  saisit  la  hache.  "Frappe  1&,  homme  I 
brise  la  en  raorceaux,**  cria  le  chef;  et  Adam  tit 
voler  Ticdne  en  ^lats.  <'VoiI&  comment  sont  leurs 
dieux,"  s'^criait  le  Fr^re  atn6,  ramassant  les  mor- 
ceaux  et  les  jetant  sur  le  tas  de  roseaux.  "Faisons 
un  feu  de  cet  objet.  <Avec  une  partie  du  bois,'  dit 
le  proph^te  IsaSfe,  'on  fait  du  feu  et  uo  dieu  avec 
Tautre.'  Et  maintenant  mettons  le  feu  k  ce  faux 
dieu.'*  Quelques  minntes  aprte  I'image  de  St. 
Nicholas  flambait,  et  les  Stundistes  en  jetalent  les 
cendres  dans  les  flots  du  Dnieper. 
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as  man's  eqaal,  not  as  his  servant :  whereas 
among  the  other  Russians  the  patriarchal 
aathority  is  still  in  vogue.  According  to 
oar  information,  the  morals  of  the  Stundists 
are  greatly  superior  to  the  general  level  of 
the  Russian  people.  It  must  be  owing  to 
the  rapid  extension  of  Stundism  in  Russia 
that  the  orthodox  clergy  is  taking  measures 
of  persecution  which  surpass  the  severity 
formerly  used  toward  the  Jews,  and  which 
recall  the  most  atrocious  proceedings  of  the 
Roman  Inquisition. 

We  will  now  look  for  the  causes  which 
have  provoked  this  persecution  which  for 
fifteen  years  has  been  going  on  against  the 
Stundists. 

We  must  not  depend  on  the  reports  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  which  at  times  represents  them 
as  dangerous  heretics,  or,  again,  as  an  im- 
moral people.  Such  calumnies  have  always 
been  used  by  the  intolerant  and  the  fanatics 
against  those  who  sever  themselves  from  the 
official  religion.  The  Stundists  are  neither 
greater  heretics  nor  less  moral  than  their 
German  brothers,  the  Baptists. 

The  real  cause  is  that  they  have  left  the 
orthodox  church  in  order  to  form  a  free 
church,  and  thus  be  able  to  worship  God 
in  their  own  way.  Their  crime  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Huguenots  during  the  time  of 
the  Valois  and  Louis  XIV.,  in  that  they  re- 
fuse to  profess  the  State  religion,  the  relig- 
ion of  the  Tsar. 

But  yon  will  say  that  the  Russian  govern- 
ment has  many  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and 
Mussulman  subjects,  and  it  tolerates  them 
all.  It  is  true,  but  it  is  only  in  those  prov- 
inces to  which  certain  privileges  have  been 
granted  by  treaties.  Even  there  the  Rus- 
sian government  restrains  from  year  to  year 
the  freedom  of  dissenting  sects. 

Children  from  a  mixed  marriage  are 
baptized  and  brought  up  in  the  orthodox 
church,  and  all  proselyting  is  severely  pun- 
ished. The  Tsar,  listening  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  M.  Pobedonotsef,  attorney  for  the 
Holy  Synod,  is  fighting  the  progress  of  the 
Stnnda  with  all  his  energies. 

For  several  years  past  many  of  these  un- 
fortunate people  have  been  condemned  to 
deportation  to  Siberia  or  to  the  transcau- 
casian  provinces  near  the  Persian  frontier. 
I  will  only  speak  of  one  instance,  that  of 
a  MoQJik  by  the  name  of  Ignacius,  a  dili- 
gent and  intelligent  farmer,  who  had  ac- 


quired one  of  the  best  farms  in  a  village 
in  the  centre  of  the  province.  He  had  a 
wife  and  three  children, —  the  wife  a  deli- 
cate woman,  his  children  fine  boys  of  ten, 
eight,  and  five  years  of  age.  They  belonged 
to  the  Stundist  community  of  the  village, 
and  followed  with  zeal  the  elder's  exhorta- 
tions, therefore  their  disgrace. 

The  bishop  sent  to  the  contaminated  vil- 
lage a  missionary,  an  energetic  man,  used  to 
this  sort  of  work,  promising  him  a  reward 
of  twenty-five  roubles  for  each  heretic  that 
he  would  bring  back,  and  offering  from  five 
to  ten  roubles  to  every  one  who  would  re- 
tract. A  few  gave  in,  to  threats  or  seduc- 
tion ;  but  seven  Stundists,  among  whom  was 
Ignacius,  remained  faithful  to  their  convic- 
tions. 

From  that  time  on  they  were  obliged  to 
appear  three  times  each  week  at  court  in  a 
neighboring  city,  notwithstanding  the  har- 
vest time,  so  that  their  harvest  was  lost. 

As  to  Ignacius,  pointed  out  as  a  danger- 
ous ringleader,  the  judge,  without  any  trial, 
had  him  put  into  a  cage  where  he  could 
neither  stand  nor  sit.  The  cage  was  carried 
into  the  outhouse  of  the  prison,  where  he 
remained  for  three  days  and  three  nights, 
exposed  to  the  most  deleterious  odors.  Af- 
ter an  absurd  trial  the  Stundists  were  con- 
demned as  heretics  and  dangerous  rebels,  to 
be  exiled  for  life  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Siberia.  Then  began  a  lamentable  odyssey 
of  one  hundred  days  for  these  brave  men 
and  their  families.  They  had  to  suffer  from 
heat  and  cold,  from  privations  of  all  sorts, 
and  from  illness.  When  they  arrived  at 
their  destination,  of  the  thirteen  children 
whom  they  had  taken  with  them,  only  five 
were  living.  Ignacius  had  lost  his  wife  and 
one  of  his  sons. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  touched  on 
hearing  of  such  barbaric  treatment  inflicted 
on  a  people  whose  only  crime  was  a  desire 
to  read  the  Bible  and  to  worship  Grod  in 
their  own  way.  We  know  of  two  members 
from-  the  Society  of  Friends  who,  moved 
with  pity  for  these  Russian  Protestants, 
have  gone,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  to  in- 
quire into  their  misery  and  to  bring  them 
some  relief.  Their  report  was  submitted 
to  the  Tsar  two  days  before  his  depar- 
ture for  the  Crimea,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  will  be  seriously  considered. 

Many  of  the  representatives  of  our  great 
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Protestant  coofessions — for  example,  the 
Evangelical  Alliance — might  follow  the  cour- 
ageous example  of  the  worthy  descendants 
of  William  Peon  and  Joseph  Allen,  and 
make  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  Tsar  1 
May  it  please  God,  who  holds  in  his  hands 
the  life  of  sovereigns  and  the  destiny  of  em- 
pires, to  incline  the  heart  of  the  honest  and 
magnanimous  prince  toward  measures  more 
in  harmony  with  the  tolerant  spirit  of  our 
times ! 

If  others  are  haunted  by  the  remem- 
brances of  Philip  n.  and  Torquemada, 
may  the  Tsar  at  least  remember  that  he  is 
the  heir  of  the  great  Catherine,  and  the  son 
of  the  generous  Alexander  11.,  the  liberator 

of  the  serfs  I 

C.  Bonkt-Maury. 
Paris. 
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It  is  necessary  for  some  years,  perhaps  a 
generation  or  two,  to  pass  before  a  great 
man  emerges  clearly  enough  from  the  com- 
plications and  the  passions  of  his  day  to  be 
rightly  judged,  and  the  real  scope  and  effect 
of  his  life  to  be  discerned.  At  that  remove 
from  him  we  shall  see  him  more  distinctly, 
and  receive  a  juster  impression  of  his  per- 
sonality, than  when  we  were  in  the  crowd, 
swaying  and  jostling  round  him. 

I  think  we  have  reached  such  a  moment 
for  recalling  the  work  and  character  of 
Theodore  Parker.  More  than  thirty  years 
of  silence  stretch  between  us  and  the  man 
who,  in  his  day,  was  perhaps  the  best  loved 
and  the  best  hated  of  any  man  in  America, — 
thirty  years  of  silence,  which  heal  so  much, 
which  forget  so  much,  which  illumine  so 
much,  which  enlarge  so  much.  Had  he 
lived  till  now,  he  would  only  have  been  of 
the  generation  of  Lord  Tennyson,  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  of  others  still  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  world. 

He  was  bom  at  Liexington,  Mass.,  Aug. 
14,  1810,  the  eleventh  and  last  child  of  John 
and  Hannah  Parker,  in  the  farm-house  built 

*  This  paper  on  Theodore  Parker  is  one  of  a  series 
of  "Theological  Essays'*  which  are  being  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association,  London.    We  shall  reprint  it  in  three 

Sarts:   1.  "Parlcer  as  Boy,  Student,  and  Country 
linister";   2.    "His   work    in   Boston";   8.   "His 
Thought  and  his  Influence.'* 


by  his  great-great-grandfather.  Four  gen- 
erations of  plain,  long-lived,  diligent,  Gk>d- 
fearing  men  had  already  inhabited  it,  and 
had  led  in  it  laborious,  frugal,  strenaous 
lives;  compelled  by  the  whole  weight  of 
nature  and  society  round  them  to  unremit- 
ting industry,  to  watchful  inventiveness,  to 
austere  simplicity ;  but  lives  also  sweetened 
by  family  affection  and  neighborly  kind- 
ness; strong  in  self-respect  and  in  the  re- 
spect of  the  community,  dignified  by  a  sense 
of  God  and  their  relations  to  him,  and  en- 
larging at  the  horizon  of  this  world  into 
the  boundless  infinite  beyond,  earth  ringed 
all  around  by  eternity. 

He  has  left  a  charming  fragment  of  auto- 
biography, descriptive  of  this  home  and  its 
surroundings;  and  in  his  farewell  letter  to 
his  Boston  congregation  he  describes  its  ef- 
fect on  his  development :  — 

<*My  early  education  was  not  costly,  as 
men  count  expense  by  dollars:  it  was  ex- 
ceeding precious,  as  they  might  reckon  it  by 
its  fitness  to  secure  a  development  of  nat-' 
ural  powers.  By  father  and  mother,  yes, 
even  by  brothers  and  sisters,  great  and  un- 
ceasing care  was  taken  to  secure  powers  of 
observation;  of  voluntary  attention,  fixed, 
continuous,  exact,  which,  despite  of  appear- 
ances, sees  the  fact  just  as  it  is,  no  more,  no 
less ;  of  memory,  that  holds  all  things  firm 
as  gravitation,  and  yet,  like  that,  keeps 
them  unmixed,  not  confusing  the  most  deli- 
cate outline,  and  reproduces  them  at  will, 
complete  in  the  whole,  and  perfect  in  each 
part;  much  stress  was  also  laid  on  judg- 
ment and  inventive  imagination.  It  was  a 
great  game  they  set  me  to  play :  it  was  also 
an  advantage  that  the  counters  cost  but  little 
money,  but  were  common  things,  picked  up 
daily  on  a  farm,  in  a  kitchen,  or  a  mechan- 
ic's thoughtful  shop.  But  still  more  pains 
were  taken  with  my  moral  and  religious  cult- 
ure. In  my  earliest  boyhood  I  was  taught 
to  respect  the  instinctive  promptings  of  con- 
science, regarding  it  as  'the  voice  of  God  in 
the  soul  of  man,'  which  must  always  be 
obeyed ;  to  speak  the  truth  without  evasion 
or  concealment;  to  love  justice,  and  conform 
to  it ;  to  reverence  merit  in  all  men,  and  that 
regardless  of  their  rank  or  reputation ;  and, 
above  all  things,  I  was  taught  to  love  and 
trust  the  dear  God.  I  was  taught  self-reli- 
ance intellectual  and  moral;  to  investigate 
all  things  with  my  own  eyes ;  carefully  to 
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form  opinions  for  myself,  and,  while  I  be- 
lieTed  them  reasonable  and  jnst,  to  hold  and 
defend  them  with  modest  finnness.  Inquiry 
was  encouraged  in  aU  directions." 

As  for  what  we  ordinarily  reckon  school- 
ing, he  had  so  much  as  was  accessible  to 
any  ooontry  boy  in  New  England, — the  win- 
ter term  of  the  village  school,  his  labor 
being  needed  on  the  farm  in  summer.  An 
amazing  memory,  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
learning,  made  acquisition  of  all  kinds  easy 
to  him.  Good  books  by  great  masters — the 
Bible,  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  the 
best  English  prose  and  verse  —  came  into 
his  hands.  What  was  read  at  all  was  also 
studied,  and  not  laid  aside  till  well  under- 
stood. 

At  seventeen  he  began  to  teach  a  winter 
school,  still  working  on  the  farm  in  summer. 
It  was  the  ordinary — and  indeed,  the  only — 
way  in  which  a  young  man  could  find 
means  to  pursue  his  studies.  At  twenty  he 
entered  Harvard  College,  keeping  up  with 
his  dass,  and  passing  his  examinations,  by 
private  study.  Soon  after,  he  left  home, 
and  began  teaching  in  a  private  school  in 
Boston.  '*It  is  twenty-one  years  to-day,"  he 
writes  to  a  friend,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  *'8inoe  I  left  my  father's  house  and 
home,  and  sought  a  new  one  in  Boston.  A 
raw  boy,  with  clothes  made  by  a  country 
tailor,  coarse  shoes,  great  hands,  red  lips, 
blue  eyes,  I  went  to  serve  in  a  private  school 
at  fifteen  dollars  a  month  and  my  board, 
where  I  was  to  teach  Latin,  Greek,  subse- 
quently French  and  Spanish  (which  I  could 
read  and  write,  though  not  speak),  mathe- 
maticB,  and  all  sorts  of  philosophy.  I  was 
not  twenty-one ;  and  I  hired  a  man  at  eleven 
dollars  a  month,  for  five  months,  to  take  my 
place  at  home,  and  do  the  farm-work.  My 
father  refused  to  accept  this,  but  I  insisted 
it  would  be  unjust  to  treat  me  better  than 
the  other  boys  before  me.  I  taught  in  the 
school  six  hours  a  day;  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember, seven ;  but  I  always  had  from  ten 
to  twelve  hours  a  day  for  my  own  private 
studies,  out  of  school.  Judge  if  I  did  not 
work.  It  makes  my  flesh  creep  to  think  how 
I  used  to  work,  and  how  much  I  learned 
that  year,  and  the  next  four!  Oh  that  I 
had  known  the  art  of  life,  or  found  some 
man  or  book  to  tell  me  how  to  live,  to 
study,  to  take  exercise."  He  next  ventured 
on  a  school  of  his  own,  an  entirely  happy 


and  successful  venture,  and  in  two  years 
found  he  had  funds  enough  to  enter  the 
Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  then,  as  now, 
under  the  charge  of  Unitarians. 

From  his  childhood  he  had  looked  for- 
ward to  this.  "In  my  early  boyhood  I  felt 
I  was  to  be  a  minister,  and  looked  forward 
with  eager  longings  to  a  work  to  which  I 
still  think  my  nature  itself  an  'effectual  call,' 
certainly  a  deep*one,  and  a  continuous."  "I 
found,"  he  says,  "excellent  and  earnest  pro- 
fessors, who  laid  no  yoke  on  my  neck. 
Telling  me  what  they  thought  they  knew, 
they  never  pretended  they  had  learned  all 
that  may  be  known  or  winnowed  out  all 
error  from  their  creeds.  Besides,  there  was 
leisure  and  unbounded  freedom  of  research ; 
and  I  could  spend  as  many  hours  in  the 
study  as  a  mechanic  in  his  shop  or  a  farmer 
in  his  field." 

When  Theodore  Parker  entered  the  Di- 
vinity School,  he  had  not  gone  farther  on 
the  road  he  was  to  travel  then  many  of  his 
fellow-students  and  teachers.  The  reac- 
tion against  Calvinism,  which  had  been 
going  on  in  the  New  England  churches 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  had,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  established  itself. 
Controversy  had  of  course  accentuated  the 
old  doctrines:  it  had  brought  them  out  of 
the  half-light  in  which  they  had  been 
lying.  They  entered  into  the  consciousness 
of  even  the  thoughtful  child,  and  forced  it 
to  judge  them,  perhaps  prematurely.  "In 
my  earliest  childhood,"  says  Mr.  Parker,  "I 
made  away  with  the  ghastly  doctrine  of 
eternal  damnation  and  a  wrathful  God. 
From  my  seventh  year  I  have  had  no  fear 
of  God,  only  an  ever-deepening  love  and 
trust."  Later  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity had  gone  the  same  road.  The  ques- 
tion of  miracles  had  opened  to  him,  not 
indeed  in  a  general  and  absolute  way,  but 
as  regarded  the  moral  character,  the  value, 
the  historical  evidence,  for  very  many  of  the 
miracles  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Belief  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
had  become  impossible  to  him:  even  the 
miracvdous  inspiration  of  any  part  of  it 
seemed  doubtful. 

Certainly,  these  are  grave  questions  for  a 
young  mind  to  pronounce  upon.  Neverthe- 
less, the  same  faculties  which  entitle  it  to 
say  <'yes"  to  them  entitle  it  also  to  say 
"no."    And  the  presumption  of  rejecting 
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these  doctrines  is  no  graver  than  the  pre- 
sumption of  accepting  them. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  ho  was  an  ardent 
and  indefatigable  student.  He  studied  the 
Bible  with  all  the  helps  at  his  command, 
from  the  Jewish  Rabbis  and  the  Christian 
Fathers  to  the  latest  German  scholars  and 
critics.  He  studied  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  religion  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chris- 
tian line,  and  saw  the  growth  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  doctrines  which  domineered 
over  the  world.  As  he  found  the  Bible 
human,  so  the  Church.  "The  miraculous, 
infallible  Bible,  the  miraculous,  infallible 
Church,  disappeared,  when  closely  looked 
at ;  and  I  found  the  fact  of  history  quite 
different  from  the  pretension  of  theology." 

He  studied  the  historical  development  of 
religion  among  other  nations.  He  studied 
the  metaphysics  and  psychology  of  religion, 
trying  to  And  through  his  own  conscious- 
ness, and  that  of  other  men,  the  basis  of 
religion,  what  special  element  it  was  in 
human  nature  which  produced  these  wide- 
spread results.  The  principle  of  authority 
being  abandoned,  what  replaced  it  ? 

'*!  found,"  he  says,  '^certain  primal  intui- 
tions in  human  nature,  which  depend  on  no 
logical  process  of  demonstration,  but  are 
rather  facts  of  consciousness  given  by  the 
instinctive  action  of  human  nature  itself. 

'*I.  The  instinctive  intuition  of  the  di- 
vine, the  consciousness  that  there  is  a  God. 

"H.  The  instinctive  intuition  of  the 
just  and  right,  a  consciousness  that  there  is 
a  moral  law  independent  of  our  will,  which 
we  ought  to  keep. 

''III.  The  instinctive  immortal,  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  essential  element  of  man, 
the  principle  of  individuality,  never  dies." 

Human  nature  itself,  then,  was  the  foun- 
dation for  the  piety  and  morality  which 
Theodore  Parker  strove  henceforth  to  de- 
velop, not  any  special  incident  or  series  of 
incidents  in  its  history.  The  stone  which 
the  builders  of  theological  systems  had  re- 
jected became  for  him  the  head  of  the 
corner.  He  felt  that  here  he  had  a  founda- 
tion real,  verifiable,  universal.  He  would 
make  his  appeal  to  what  men  felt  and  knew 
in  themselves.  He  would  rest  on  natural 
laws,  not  on  church  authority.  Historical 
things  should  rest  on  historical  evidence, 
spiritual  things  on  the  witness  of  the  soul 
to  them.    "I  determined  to  preach  nothing 


on  religion  which  I  had  not  experienced  in- 
wardly, and  made  my  own,  knowing  it  by 
heart." 

With  such  resolves,  he  left  the  Divinity 
School  on  the  completion  of  his  course,  and 
presently  became  minister  of  a  small  church 
at  West  Rozbury,  near  Boston.  His  con- 
gregation, small  as  it  was,  ''seventy  souls  in 
all,  including  children,"  was  a  great  stimulus 
to  him.  It  was  that  touch  of  real  life  upon 
real  life  which  is  the  most  enlarging  of  edu- 
cations. He  preached  with  joy  and  sincer- 
ity. Ample  time  remained  for  his  own  pri- 
vate studies.  "To  work  ten  or  fifteen  hours 
a  day  at  these  was  not  only  a  habit,  but 
a  pleasure."  One  fruit  of  these  years  was 
his  translation  of  De  Wette's  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament.  "The  critical  study 
of  the  Bible,"  he  writes,  "enhanced  my  rever- 
ence for  the  great  and  good  things  I  found 
in  it.  I  liked  the  Bible  better  when  I  could 
take  its  contradictory  books  each  for  what 
it  is,  and  felt  nothing  commanding  me  to 
accept  it  for  what  it  is  not."  It  enhanced 
also  his  sense  of  the  mischiefs  to  religion  it- 
self and  to  the  souls  of  men  from  taking  it 
in  any  other  way.  The  necessity  for  prov- 
ing all  doctrines  from  the  Bible  led  plainly 
to  a  disingenuous  treatment  of  it,  to  a 
habit  of  turning  and  •twisting  its  natural 
meaning  in  any  desired  direction.  The  ne- 
cessity for  taking  it  all  as  on  the  same  level, 
of  regarding  it  as  final  authority,  led  to  ir- 
reparable confusion  of  the  moral  sense.  "I 
had  not  been  long  a  minister  before  I  found 
this  worship  of  the  Bible  as  a  fetich  hin- 
dering me  at  every  step.  If  I  wished  to 
teach  the  nobleness  of  man,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New  were  there,  with  dread- 
ful condemnations  of  human  nature.  Did 
I  speak  of  God's  love  for  all  men,  the  Bible 
was  full  of  ghastly  things, — hell,  devil,  dam- 
nation. Did  I  encourage  free  individuality 
of  soul,  such  as  the  great  Bible  men  them- 
selves had,  there  were  texts  of  bondage. 
Nay,  if  I  declared  the  constancy  of  Nature, 
and  sought  therein  argument  for  the  con- 
stancy of  God,  all  the  miracles  came  and 
held  their  mythological  fingers  up.  Even, 
slavery  was  'of  Grod,'  for  'the  divine  stat- 
utes' of  the  Old  Testament  admitted  the 
principle  that  a  man  might  own  a  man,  as 
well  as  a  garden  or  an  ox,  and  provided  for 
the  measure,  and  neither  Paul  nor  Jesus  at« 
tered  a  direct  word  against  it." 
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How  be  silent  in  face  of  so  pressing  an 
enl !  At  first  he  tried  attacking  it  in  de- 
tail This  was  poetry  in  the  Bible,  this  a 
popular  fancy  of  the  time,  this  an  error,  this 
a  contradiction.  But  at  length  it  seemed  to 
him  that  so  grave  a  subject  demanded  the 
fullest  and  frankest  treatment.  He  wrote 
two  sermons,  one  on  the  historical,  one  on 
the  moral,  contradictions  of  Scripture,  and, 
having  vrritten  them,  laid  them  aside  for  a 
year,  trying  to  see  clearly  whether  it  were  his 
duty  to  speak  or  be  silent  Friends  whom 
he  consulted  urged  the  usual  considerations. 
It  would  be  dangerous.  He  would  be  mis- 
understood. More  harm  than  good  would 
come  of  it.  But  at  last,  having  weighed 
all,  the  impulse  to  speak  prevailed.  He 
preached  his  sermons.  No  convulsion  fol- 
lowed. Plain  people  even  told  him  of  the 
relief  to  conscience  they  found  in  his  words. 
He  felt  with  joy  that  distrusted  human  nat- 
ure was  able  to  hear  the  truth  and  welcome 
it;  that  it  was  no  private  luxury  for  the 
learned,  but  wholesome  food  for  the  un- 
learned and  simple. 

The  peaceful  ministrations  of  a  country 
parish  and  the  labors  of  the  quiet  student 
were  not,  however,  the  path  destiny  had  ap- 
pointed for  Theodore  Parker.  He  was  to 
be  carried  away  from  these  congenial  scenes 
to  the  watch-tower  and  the  march  and  the 
fore-front  of  the  battle.  What  a  battle  it 
was  he  fought  we  shall  see  in  the  next  arti- 
cle. Silas  Farrington. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  COMPARATIVE 
STUDY  OF  RELIGIONS. 


A  PAPBB  RBAD  AT  THB   PABLIAMBKT    OP    BB- 

LIOIORS  IN  CHICAGO  BT  MBS.   SLIZA   B. 

8UNDBBLABD. 


What  is  the  value  and  importance  of  a 
comparative  study  of  religions  ?  What 
lessons  has  it  to  teach?  I  may  answer, 
first,  that  the  results  of  hierology  form  part 
of  the  great  body  of  scientific  truth,  and  as 
such  have  a  recognized  scientific  value  as 
helping  to  complete  a  knowledge  of  man 
and  his  environment;  and  I  shall  attempt 
to  show  that  a  serious  study  by  an  in- 
telligent public  of  the  great  mass  of  facts 
already  gathered  concerning  most  of  the 
i^ligions  of  the  world  will  prove  of  great 
value  in  at  least  two  directions, — first,  as  a 


means  of  general,  second,  as  a  means  of 
religious,  culture. 

Matthew  Arnold  defines  culture  as  "the 
acquamting  ourselves  with  the  best  that 
has  been  known  and  said  in  the  world,  and 
thus  with  the  history  of  the  human  spirit." 
This  is  a  nineteenth-century  use  of  the 
word.  The  Romans  would  have  used  in- 
stead <*huroanitas,"  or,  with  an  English 
plural,' **the  humanities,*'  to  express  a  corre- 
sponding thought.  The  Schoolmen,  adopt- 
ing the  Latin  term,  limited  its  application 
to  the  languages,  literature,  history,  art,  and 
archaeology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  assuming 
that  thither  the  world  must  look  for  the 
most  enlightening  and  humanizing  influ- 
ences, and  in  their  use  of  the  word  contrast- 
ing these,  as  human  products,  with  <*di- 
vinity,'*  which  completed  the  circle  of  scho- 
lastic knowledge.  But  the  world  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  larger  than  that  of 
mediaeval  Europe,  and  we  may  well  thank 
Mr.  Arnold  for  a  new  word  suited  to  the 
new  times. 

Culture, — acquainting  ourselves  with  the 
best  that  has  been  known  and  said  in 
the  world,  and  thus  with  the  history  of  the 
human  spirit.  This  will  require  us  to  know 
a  great  body  of  literature;  but,  when  we 
inquire  for  the  best,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
confronted  by  a  vast  mass  of  religious  liter- 
ature. Homer  was  a  great  religious  poet, 
Hesiod  also.  The  central  idea  in  all  the 
great  dramas  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides  was  religious;  and  no  one  need 
hope  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  any 
of  these  who  has  not  a  sympathetic  ac- 
quaintance with  the  religious  ideas,  myths, 
and  mythologies  of  the  Greeks.  Dante's 
"Divine  Comedy,"  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost," 
and  Goethe's  "Faust"  are  religious  poems, 
to  read  which  intelligently  one  must  have 
an  acquaintance  with  mediaeval  mythology 
and  modem  Protestant  theology. 

Then  there  are  the  great  Bibles  of  the 
world,  the  Christian  and  Jewish,  the  Mo- 
hammedan and  Zoroa8trian,the  Brahman  and 
Buddhist,  and  the  two  Chinese  sacred  books. 
It  is  of  these  books  that  Emerson  sings,  — 

"Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old ; 
The  litanies  of  nations  came. 
Like  the  volcanoes  tongue  of  flame, 
Up  from  the  burning  core  below, — 
The  canticles  of  love  and  woe." 
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He  who  would  be  oultared,  ia  Matthew 
Arnold's  sense  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
hutory  of  the  human  spirit,  must  know 
these  books ;  and  this  means  a  patient,  tare- 
ful  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
rites,  symbols,  myths  and  mythologies,  tra- 
ditions, creeds,  and  priestly  orders  through 
long  centuries  of  time,  from  far-away  primi- 
tive nature-worship  up  to  the  elaborate  rit- 
ual and  developed  liturgy  which  demanded 
the  written  book. 

But  i-eligion  is  a  living  power,  and  not, 
therefore,  to  be  confined  to  book  or  creed  or 
ritual.  All  these  religion  called  into  being, 
and  is  itself,  therefore,  greater  than  any  or 
all  of  them.  So  far  from  being  confined  to 
book  and  creed  and  ritual,  religion  has 
proved,  in  the  word  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Tiele,  "one 
of  the  most  potent  factors  in  human  history ; 
it  has  founded  and  overthrown  nations, 
united  and  divided  empires ;  has  sanctioned 
the  most  atrocious  deeds  and  the  most  cruel 
customs ;  has  inspired  beautiful  acts  of  hero- 
ism, self-renunciation,  and  devotion  ;  and  has 
occasioned  the  most  sanguinary  wars,  rebell- 
ions, and  persecutions.  It  has  brought  free- 
dom, happiness,  and  peace  to  nations,  and 
anon  has  proved  a  partisan  of  tyranny,  now 
calling  into  existence  a  brilliant  civilization, 
then  the  deadly  foe  to  progress,  science,  and 
art."  All  this  is  a  part  of  world  history, 
and  the  student  who  ignores  it  or  passes 
over  lightly  the  religious  motive  underlying 
it  is  thereby  obscuring  the  hidden  causes 
which  alone  can  explain  the  outer  facts  of 
hitttory. 

Again,  the  human  spirit  has  ever  delighted 
to  express  itself  in  art.  True  culture,  there- 
fore, requires  a  knowledge  of  art.  But  to 
know  the  world's  art  without  first  knowing 
the  world's  religions  would  be  to  read 
Homer  in  the  original  before  knowing  the 
Greek  alphabet.  Why  the  vastness  and 
gloom  of  the  Egyptian  temples?  the  ap- 
proaches to  them  through  long  rows  of 
sphinxes  ?  What  mean  these  sphinxes  and 
the  pyramids,  the  rock-hewn  temple  tombs 
and  the  obelisks  of  ancient  Egyptian  art? 
Why  the  low,  earth-loving  Greek  temple, 
with  all  its  beauty  and  adornment  external? 
What  is  the  central  thought  in  Greek  sculpt- 
ure? Why  does  the  mediseval  cathedral 
itself  climb  heavenward,  with  its  massive 
towers  and  turrets,  while,  to  the  worshipper 
within,  the  light  of  heaven  must  come  only 


through  the  dim  religious  light  of  stained- 
glass  windows? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  tower  temples 
of  ancient  Assyria  and  Babylon  and  the 
mosques  and  minarets  of  Western  Asia?  All 
are  symbols  of  religious  life,  and  are  blind 
and  meaningless  without  an  understanding 
of  that  life.  Blot  out  the  architecture  and 
sculpture  whose  motive  is  strictly  religious, 
and  how  great  a  blank  remains !  Painting 
and  music,  too,  have  been  the  handmaidens 
of  religion,  and  cannot  be  mastered  in  their 
full  depths  of  meaning  save  by  one  who 
knows  something  of  the  religious  ideas  and 
sentiments  which  gave  them  birth;  elo- 
quence has  found  its  deepest  inspiration  iu 
sacred  themes;  and  philosophy  is  only  the 
attempt  of  the  intellect  to  formulate  what 
the  heart  of  man  has  groped  after  and  felt. 

Let  a  student  set  himself  the  task  of  be- 
coming intelligent  concerning  the  philo- 
sophic speculations  of  the  world,  and  he  will 
soon  find  that  among  all  peoples  the  earliest 
speculations  have  been  of  a  religious  nature 
and  that  out  of  these  philosophy  arose.  If, 
then,  he  would  understand  the  development 
of  philosophy,  he  must  begin  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  religious  consciousness  in 
its  beginnings  in  the  Indo-Grermanic  race, 
the  Semitic  race,  and  in  Christianity. 

As  Dr.  Pfleiderer  shows  in  his  '^Philosophy 
of  Religion  on  the  Basis  of  its  History": — 

There  could  have  been  no  distinct  philos- 
ophy of  religion  in  the  ancient  world,  be- 
cause nowhere  did  religion  appear  as  an 
independent  fact,  clearly  distinguished  alike 
from  politics,  art,  and  science.  This  condi- 
tion was  first  fulfilled  in  Christianity.  Bat 
no  philosophy  of  religion  was  possible  in 
mediaeval  Christianity,  because  independent 
scientific  investigation  was  impossible.  All 
thinking  was  dominated  either  by  dogma- 
tism or  by  an  undefined  faith. 

If  the  germs  of  a  philosophy  of  religion 
may  be  found  in  the  theosophic  mysticism 
and  the  anti-scholastic  philosophy  of  the 
Renaissance,  its  real  beginnings  are  to  be 
found  not  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. But  what  a  magnificent  array  of 
names  in  the  two  and  a  quarter  centuries 
since  Spinoza  wrote  his  theologico  -  politi- 
cal treatise  in  1670, — Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Less- 
ing,  Kant,  Herder,  Goethe,  Fichte,  Schleier- 
macher,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and,  if  we  would 
follow  the  tendencies  of  philosophic  religious 
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thoaght  in  the  present  day,  Feuerbach, 
Comte,  Strauss,  Mill,  Spencer,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Spbopenhauer,  Yon  Hartmann, 
Lotze,  Edward  Caird,  John  Caird,  and  Mar- 
tiueau.  No  student  who  aspires  to  an 
acqauntanoe  with  philosophy  can  afford  to 
be  ignorant  of  these  thinkers  and  their 
thoughts;  but,  to  follow  most  intelligently 
the  thought  of  any  one  of  them,  he  will  need 
a  preliminary  acquaintance  with  hierology 
through  careful,  painstaking,  conscientious 
work  in  the  study  of  different  religions, 
sach  as  has  been  made  by  Max  Miiller,  C.  P. 
Tiele,  Kuenen,  Ernest  Renan,  Albert  R^- 
Tille,  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  Renouf,  La 
Saossaye,  Sayce,  and  others. 

If  religious  thought  and  feeling  are  thus 
bound  up  with  the  literature,  art,  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  world,  not  less  close  is  their 
relation  to  the  language,  social  and  political 
institutions,  and  morals  of  humanity.  It  is 
sacred  names  quite  as  often  as  any  other 
words  which  furnish  the  philologist  his 
links  in  the  chain  of  proofs  of  relationship 
between  languages.  It  does  not  i^sed  a 
Herbert  Spencer  to  point  out  that  political . 
institutions  and  offices  are  frequently  re- 
lated to  religion  as  effect  to  cause.  The 
king's  touch  and  the  doctrine  of  divine 
right  of  kings  are  only  survivals  from  the 
days  of  the  medicine  man  and  heaven-bom 
chieL 

The  question  concerning  the  relations  of 
religion  to  ethics  is  a  living  one  in  modern 
thought  circles.    One  class  of  thinkers  in- 
sist that  ethics  is  all  there  is  of  religion 
that  can  be  known  or  can  be  of  value  to 
man;  another,  that  ethics,  if  lived,  will  of 
necessity  blossom  out  into  religion,  since 
religion  is  only  ethics  touched  with  emo- 
tion;  another,  that  religion  and  ethics  are 
two  distinct  things,  which  have  no  neces- 
sary relation  to  each  other.    And  still  others 
maintain  that  there  is  no  high  and  persist- 
ent moral  life  possible  without  the  sanc- 
tions of  religion,  and  no  high  and  worthy 
religion  possible  without  an  accompanying 
high  morality ;  that,  whatever  may  be  true 
in  low  conditions  of  civilization,  any  re- 
ligion adapted  to  high  civilizations  must  be 
ethical,  and  any  ethical  precepts  or  princi- 
ples  which  are  to  helpfully  control   men's 
lives  must  be  rooted  in  faith.    A  wide  and 
careful  study  of  the  world's  religions  ought 
to  throw  light  upon  the  problem. 


What  are  the  historic  facts  in  the  case? 
Have  religion  and  morality  had  a  contem- 
poraneous development  and  in  conjunction, 
or  has  the  history  of  the  two  run  on  distinct 
and  divergent  lines?  Who  shall  answer 
authoritatively  save  the  student  of  the  his- 
tory of  religions?  Let  us  question  some 
such.  "All  religions,"  says  C.  P.  Tiele,  "are 
either  race  religions  or  religions  proceeding 
from  an  individual  founder.  The  former  are 
nature  religions,  the  latter  ethical  religions. 

"Ethical  religions  are  communities 
brought  together,  not  by  a  common  belief 
in  national  traditions,  but  by  the  common 
belief  in  a  doctrine  of  salvation,  and  organ- 
ized with  the  aim  of  maintaining,  fostering, 
propagating,  and  practising  that  doctrine. 
This  fundamental  doctrine  is  considered  by 
its  adherents  in  each  case  as  a  divine  revela- 
tion, and  he  who  revealed  it  an  inspired 
prophet  or  son  of  God." 

These  ethical  religions  Tiele  divides  into 
national,  or  particularistic,  and  universalis- 
tic.  The  latter,  three  in  number,  are  the 
dominant  religions  in  the  world  to-day. 
Of  these  Islamism  has  emphasized  the  re. 
ligious  side,  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
God,  opposing  to  it  the  nothingness  of  man, 
and  has  thus  neglected  to  develop  morals. 
Buddhism,  on  the  contrary,  neglects  the 
divine,  preaches  the  final  salvation  of  man 
from  the  miseries  of  existence  through  the 
power  of  his  own  self-renunciation ;  and,  as 
it  was  atheistic  in  its  origin,  it  soon  be- 
comes infected  by  the  most  fantastic  mythol- 
ogy and  the  most  childish  superstitions. 
Christianity  in  its  founder  did  full  justice  to 
both  the  divine  and  human  sides.  If  the 
greatest  commandment  was  love  to  God,  the 
second  was  like  unto  it;  namely,  love  to 
man.  Such  is  a  brief  resum^  of  C.  P. 
Tide's  account  of  the  mutual  historical  rela- 
tions of  ethics  and  religion. 

Albert  R^viUe  devotes  a  chapter  of  his 
"Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Religions" 
to  the  same  question.  He  finds  that  moral, 
ity,  like  religion,  began  very  low  down,  to 
rise  very  high ;  that  with  morality,  as  with 
religion,  we  roust  recognize  in  the  human 
mind  a  spontaneous  disposition,  sui  generis, 
arising  from  its  natural  constitution,  des- 
tined to  expand  in  the  school  of  experience, 
but  which  that  school  can  never  create. 

With  the  entrance  of  moral  prepossessions 
into  religion,  life  beyond  the  tomb  becomes 
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a  place  of  divine  rewards,  and  thus  origi- 
nates a  new  chapter  of  religious  history 
Under  monotheism  the  connection  between 
religion  and  morality  becomes  still  closer. 
Here  eyerything  —  the  physical  world, 
haman  society,  human  personality — has  but 
one  all-powerful  master.  Moral  order  is  his 
'work  by  the  same  right  and  as  completely 
as  physical  order.  Obedience  to  the  moral 
law  becomes,  then,  essentially  a  religious 
duty.  Consequently,  the  religious  ideal 
rises,  and  becomes  purified  at  the  same  time, 
as  the  moral  ideal.  We  may  even  say  that, 
in  the  gospel,  religion  and  morality  are  no 
longer  easily  to  be  distinguished.  Upon  the 
basis  of  the  monotheistic  principle  and  the 
affinity  of  nature  between  man  and  God, 
the  religion  of  Jesus  moves  on  independ- 
ently of  dogma  and  of  rite,  consisting 
essentially  of  strictly  moral  provisions  and 
applications. 

**Ha8  morality  gained  or  lost  by  this  close 
alliance  with  religion  ?"  asks  Rdville,  and 
answers:  "In  a  general  way,  we  may  say 
that  the  characteristic  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment, when  it  is  associated  with  another 
element  of  human  life,  is  to  render  this  ele- 
ment much  more  intense  and  more  powerful. 
From  this  simple  observance  we  have  the 
right  to  conclude  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
morality  gains  in  attractiveness,  in  power, 
and  in  strength  by  its  alliance  with  relig- 
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ion." 

If  the  conclusions  of  all  students  of  h^'er- 
ology  shall  prove  in  harmony  with  the  views 
here  expressed  as  to  the  close  connection  in 
origin  and  in  history  between  morality  and 
religion,  a  connection  growing  closer  as  each 
rises  in  the  scale  of  worth  until  we  find  in 
the  very  highest  the  two  indissolubly  united, 
may  we  not  conclude  a  wise  dictum  for 
our  modern  life  to  be,  "What  God  in  history 
has  joined  together  let  not  man  in  practice 
put  asunder  T*  Rather  let  him  who  would 
lift  the  world  morally  avail  himself  of  the 
motor  power  of  religion,  him  who  would 
erect  a  temple  of  religion  see  to  it  that  its 
foundations  are  laid  in  the  enduring  granite 
of  character. 

[The  second  division  of  the  subject-;— 
namely,  "The  Value  of  the  Study  of  Com- 
parative Religion  as  a  Means  of  Religious 
Culture" — ^will  be  given  in  our  next  num- 
ber.] 


"  Philosophy  is  the  history  of  philosophy." 
So,  I  think,  Hartmanu  has  somewhere  writ- 
ten.    The  statement  is  true  enough  in  many 
ways.    And  more  and  more  the  schools  and 
colleges  are  beginning  to  teach  philosophy 
in  this  way.    It  seems  to  be  thought  that 
the  individual  can  best  begin  the  study  of 
philosophical  problems  where  the  race    be- 
gan ;    and,  further,  that  tho.    present   can 
best  be  understood  by  understanding   the 
past  out  of  which  it  has  issued.    Setting 
aside  the  slow  process  of  world  formation, 
it  has  taken  thousands  of  years  of  human 
endeavor    and    achievement    to   make    the 
world  we  live  in  what  it  is.    All  wealth  is 
labor  accumulated.    Morality  is  habit  stere- 
otyped.   The  powers  of  thought  that   are 
ours  would  be  impossible  without  centuries 
spent  in  the  purifying  and  organizing  of  the 
brain-stuff.    And  all  along  certain  philoso- 
phies have  prevailed  in  certain  ages.     And 
they  have  accorded  with  the  social  and  po- 
litical life  of  their  respective  epochs.    And, 
further,  each  age  has  hammered  out  anew 
for  itself  the  precious  metals  of  the  past. 
No  thought  we  have  to-day  but  has  roots 
reaching  away  back  into  a  prehistoric  past. 
Nor  is  this  all.    In  different  civilizations 
and  barbarisms  still  existent,  and  in  indi- 
viduals that  dwell   about  us,  we  may  find 
most  of  the  links  in  the  chain  that  joins 
the  present  to  the  past.    Hume  is  unintel- 
ligible without  Berkeley,  and  Berkeley  is 
nothing  without  Locke.     A  similar  illustra- 
tion of  the  interdependence  of  systems  is 
seen  in  the  development  of  German  philos- 
ophy through  Rant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel.     And  Kant  built  on  Hume.    To  the 
careless  reader  there  seems  to  be  only  the 
useless  quibble  of  contradictory  systems  in 
all  this,  but  to  the  student  who  reads  wisely 
there  is  a  manifest  development.     Nor  is  it 
to  end  in  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.     History 
and  politics,  science  and  religion,  remain  to 
tell  us  that  there  has  been  progress.    All 
social  advance  is  in  a  large  degree  the  out- 
come of  this  hot  debate  over  theories.    The 
same  lesson  is  to  be  learned  everywhere. 
The  Bible  has  been  the  subject  of  endless 
controversy  for    ages.     To  many  there   is 
nothing  but  perplexing  contradiction  in  it. 
But  to  the  student  there  has  been  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  questions  that  have 
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foand  an  answer  that  is  no  longer  ques- 
tioned. In  all  the  greater  subjects  of  Bible 
criticism  the  world  is  approaching  unanim- 
ity. In  medicine  and  law  there  are  traces 
of  similar  conflict.  There  are  rival  schools 
and  contrary  decisions;  yet  a  very  small 
segment  of  the  history  of  law  or  medicine 
will  show  that  in  the  aggregate  there  has 
been  marvellous  progress.  There  are  ques- 
tions that  have  been  settled  once  for  aU, — 
questions  which  but  a  few  years  ago  were 
hotly  contested. 

In  theology  there  are  perplexing  ques- 
tions, and  many  of  them.  But  here,  too, 
man  has  learned  by  experience,  slowly,  in- 
deed, at  times,  but  surely.  While  the  great 
questions  of  theology  are  still  matters  of 
debate,  it  is  in  many  ways  a  war  of  words. 
It  is  a  difference  of  definition  and  classifica- 
tion. Sometimes  it  is  a  distinction  without 
a  difference,  made  to  *'keep  up  appearances" 
of  aectariaik  fences  that  have  long  since,  in 
reality,  crumbled  to  decay.  The  Universal- 
ists,  having  become  educated,  cease  to  be 
Uuiversalists  of  the  old  sort.  But  just  as 
truly  the  Presbyterians,  who  so  accused  their 
brothers  a  few  years  ago,  have  themselves 
become  permeated  with  Universalis t  ideas. 
Each  theology  has  good  points.  All  the 
others  are  beginning  to  see  this,  and  a 
wholesome  borrowing  from  one  another  is 
going  on. 

The  world  is  coming  to  see  that  theology 
is  the  history  of  theology.  Such  a  view  of 
the  matter  sets  dogmatism  and  sectarianism 
Aside,  to  a  large  extent ;  and  the  theologian 
easily  falls  into  the  modem  current.  He 
oeaaes  to  be  a  mere  advocate.  He  is  no 
longer  a  dreamer  or  a  theorist.  He  builds 
upon  a  basis  of  fact.  If  history  is  fiction 
agreed  upon,  the  theologian  is  upon  a  surer 
basis  of  fact  than  even  the  historian.  He 
deals  not  with  the  deeds,  but  with  the 
known  thoughts^  of  the  world's  greatest  men, 
and  that,  too,  with  their  thoughts  upon  the 
greatest  subjects.  The  theologian  of  to-day 
is  less  than  ever  before  a  system-builder. 
He  is  a  scientist  and  an  historian.  His 
method  and  his  classifications  are  those  of 
a  scientist,  but  his  facts  are  given  by  his- 
tory. He  must  find  the  higher  unity  of  the 
conflicting  systems.  He  must  resolve  the 
contradictions  that  appear  in  the  best  of 
theologies.  He  most,  by  the  use  of  caution 
and  good  judgment,  separate    the    wheat 


from  the  chaff.  Those  parts  that  ought  to 
enter  into  and  influence  the  life  of  the 
future  he  must  emphasize  in  the  present. 
When  new  facts  come  to  light,  he  must  give 
them  their  place  in  the  new  order,  and  show 
wherein  they  reverse  or  modify  old  beliefs. 
If  there  are  errors  in  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  facts,  it  is  the  task  of  the  historian 
of  theology  to  rectify  these.  Theology  is 
becoming  a  matter  of  science  and  of  his- 
tory. I  believe  the  days  are  near  when  this 
will  be  generally  recognized.  A  course  in 
theology  ought  to  form  a  part  of  every  cult- 
ured man's  education.  The  colleges  and, 
yes,  the  State  universities,  ought  to  begin 
to  see  that  international  law  and  sanitary 
science  have  no  more  right  to  a  place  among 
the  electives  than  the  history  of  theology. 
Theology  would  gain  by  being  taught  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  university.  Historical 
theology  is  undenominational :  it  will  break 
up  eventually  the  sectarian  cliques;  and 
cliques  make  sad  havoc  with  popular  govern- 
ment. The  State  will  reap  the  best  of  the 
fruit,  and  at  an  early  day,  when  she  shuts 
her  ears  to  the  demands  of  this  sect  and 
that,  and  boldly  calls  a  strong,  true  man  U> 
teach  in  her  universities  the  history  of  the- 
ology; and  because  theology  is  the  history 
of  theology,  and  because  theology  as  history 
is  not  only  very  interesting,  but  very  profit- 
able, many  will  elect  the  course,  and,  having 
acquired  a  taste  for  such  studies,  will  go 
forth  to  preach.  These  will  go  forth  with 
the  broad  ideals  of  the  university,  which  are 
the  ideals  of  the  State,  as  opposed  to  the 
ideals  of  a  particular  church  or  faction. 

Perhaps  I  advocate  heresy.  If  this  is 
shown  me,  I  will  recant.  But  for  the  pres- 
ent I  incline  to  think  that  this  would  be  an 
innovation  that  would  mean  advance.  A 
year  or  two  ago  the  Christian  Union  made  a 
strong  plea  for  a  theological  university. 
But,  if  the  university  can  become  a  theo- 
logical school  with  less  resistance,  the  con- 
clusion is  obvious.  Several  universities  al- 
ready have  the  theological  school.  Lastly, 
the  theological  schools  are  coming  to  see 
that  they  must  deal  with  university  sub- 
jects. Sociology  is  rapidly  crowding  its 
way  into  the  course  at  Andover.  Several 
^'outside  subjects"  have  long  found  a  home 
in  the  Harvard  divinity  course.  Tufts  and 
MeadviUe  add  a  year  at  the  front,  and  the 
subjects  taught  are  those  which  belong  to- 
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the  university.  Taking  these  two  latter 
schools  as  types,  the  university  may  add  a 
professor  of  religion,  let  him  teach  eight 
hours  a  week,  giving  advanced  courses  in 
alternate  years,  require  these  of  candidates 
for  the  B.D.,  and  confer  this  degree  at  the 
close  of  the  college  course  in  place  of  the 
customary  A.B.  A  glance  at  the  work  of 
the  colleges  inside  the  great  English  uni- 
versities will  show  how  easily  this  result 
could  be  accomplished. 

It  is  probable  that  the  State  authorities 
would  not  indorse  the  above  plan.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  too  true  that  a  constituency 
wedded  to  an  irrational  religion  would  here 
and  there  raise  serious  opposition  to  a  plan 
such  as  is  advised  above.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  way  of  escape,  at  least  one  that 
might  be  tried.  An  endowment  of  $10,000 
given  to  Ann  Arbor,  provided  it  would  use 
the  income  as  above  suggested,  might  not  be 
refused.  I  wish  the  offer  might  be  made. 
And  neither  would  I  insist  that  the  incum- 
bent be  so  liberal  as  Dr.  C.  C.  Everett  of 
Harvard,  or  even  so  untrammelled  as  Dr. 
C.  A.  Briggs.  Only  let  him  be  a  good,  true 
man,  rich  and  broad  in  culture  and  with  the 
courage  of  his  convictions. 

Some  will  say,  *'And  what  of  the  tradi- 
tional ten  years'  preparation  for  the  minis- 
try ?"  Very  well,  and  what  ?  The  degree  of 
B.D.  can  be  earned  now  more  easily  than  as 
above  suggested.  The  plan  would  raise  the 
standard  rather  than  lower  it.  It  would 
associate  the  candidates  for  the  ministry 
with  the  strong  and  virile  men  who  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  college  men.  Only  the 
other  day  I  ran  across  an  article  in  the  Ad- 
vance which,  among  other  similar  sentences, 
contained  the  following:  *'We  believe  that 
students  for  the  ministry  do  not,  as  a  body, 
work  hard  enough."  Some  emulation  be- 
tween candidates  for  law,  medicine,  and  the 
ministry,  all  in  the  same  courses,  would  not 
be  unwholesome. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  discussion  of  this 
question.  A.  B.  Curtis. 

Tufts  Divinity  School. 
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for  Unitarians  to  call  attention  to  its  best 
shot. 

Coming  from  a  keen  scientist,  the  well- 
knovm  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Glas- 
gow University,  it  is  a  curious  example  of 
far-fetched  and  fanciful  analogies  applied  to 
theology,  and  will  be  mainly  remembered,  I 
think,  for  many  felicitous  expressions  of 
some  old-fashioned,  home-made  truths,  al- 
ways of  interest,  among  which  none  is  more 
conspicuous  or  better  expressed  than  his 
really  striking  chapter  on  Parasitism. 

The  A.  U.  A.  could  not  do  better  than  to 
print  that  whole  chapter  as  a  tract.  To  call 
attention  to  it  as  the  best  theological  shot 
lately  made,  I  ask  the  Unitarian  to  publish 
the  following  brief  extract  from  it. 

Wm.  W.  Badoek. 

178  Broadway,  N.  T. 


PARASITISM. 


Mr.  Henry  Drummond's  popular  book, 
^'Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  is 
attracting  so  much  interest  and  stirring  up 
so  much  controversy  that  it  may  be  useful 


The  spiritual  principle  to  be  illustrated,  in 
the  mean  time  stands  thus:  Any  principle 
tohich  secures  the  safely  of  the  individual  with- 
out personal  effort  or  the  vital  exercise  of  faio 
uUy  is  disastrous  to  moral  character.  We  do 
not  begin  by  attempting  to  define  words. 
Were  we  to  define  truly  what  is  meant  by 
safety  or  salvation,  we  should  be  spared  fur- 
ther elaboration,  and  the  law  would  stand 
out  as  a  sententious  commonplace.  But  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  ideas  of  safety  as 
these  are  popularly  held,  and  the  chief  pur- 
pose at  this  stage  is  to  expose  what  may  be 
called  the  Parasitic  Doctrine  of  Salvation. 

The  phases  of  religious  experience  about 
to  be  described  may  be  unknown  to  many. 
It  remains  for  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  religious  conceptions  of  the  masses  to 
determine  whether  or  not  we  are  wasting 
words. 

What  is  meant  by  the  Parasitic  Doctrine 
of  Salvation  one  may  perhaps  best  explain 
by  sketching  two  of  its  leading  types.  The 
first  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome; 
the  second,  that  represented  by  the  narrower 
Evangelical  Protestant  religions. 

We  take  these  religions,  however,  not  in 
their  ideal  form,  with  which,  possibly,  we 
should  have  little  quarrel,  but  in  their  prac- 
tical working,  or  in  the  form  in  which  they 
are  held  especially  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
those  who  belong  respectively  to  these  com- 
munions.   For  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
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any  religious  system  is  best  jadged  from  the 
form  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  and  infla- 
enoes  the  common  mind. 

No  more  perfect  or  more  sad  example  of 
semi-parasitism  exists  than  in  the  case  of 
those  illiterate  thousands  who,  scattered 
everywhere  throughout  the  habitable  globe, 
swell  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Had  an  organization  been  specially  designed, 
indeed,  to  induce  the  parasitic  habit  in  the 
Bonis  of  men,  nothing  better  fitted  to  its  dis- 
astrous end  could  be  established  than  the 
system  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

Roman  Catholicism  offers  to  the  masses  a 
molloscan  shell.  They  have  simply  to  shel- 
ter themselves  within  its  pale,  and  they  are 
"safe."    But  what  is  this  "safe'*? 

It  is  an  e^mal  safety, — the  safety  of  an 
institution.  It  is  a  salvation  recommended 
to  men  by  all  that  appeals  to  the  motives  in 
most  common  use  with  the  vulgar  and  the 
superstitions,  but  which  has  as  little  vital 
connection  with  the  individual  soul  as  the 
dead  whelk's  shell  with  the  living  hermit 
crab.  Salvation  is  a  relation  at  once  vital, 
personal,  and  spiritual.  This  is  mechanical 
and  purely  external.  And  this  is  of  course 
the  final  secret  of  its  marvellous  success  and 
world-wide  power.  A  cheap  religion  is  the 
desideratum  of  the  human  heart;  and  an 
assorance  of  salvation  at  the  smallest  pos- 
sible cost  forms  the  tempting  bait  held  out 
to  a  conscience-stricken  world  by  the  Romish 
Church. 

Thousands,  therefore,  who  have  never 
been  taught  to  use  their  faculties  in  "work- 
ing out  their  own  salvation,"  thonsands  who 
will  not  exercise  themselves  religiously,  and 
who  yet  cannot  be  without  the  exercises  of 
religion,  intrust  themselves  in  idle  faith  to 
that  venerable  house  of  refuge  which  for 
centuries  has  stood  between  God  and  man. 
A  church  which  has  harbored  generations  of 
the  elect,  whose  archives  inshrine  the  names 
of  saints,  whose  foundations  are  consecrated 
with  martyrs'  blood, — shall  it  not  afford  a 
sure  asylum  still  for  any  soul  which  would 
make  its  peace  with  God? 

SOf  as  the  hermit  crab  into  the  molluscan 
shell,  creeps  the  poor  soul  within  the  pale  of 
Borne,  seeking,  like  Adam  in  the  garden,  to 
hide  its  nakedness  from  God. 

Why  does  the  true  lover  of  men  restrain 
not  his  lips  in  warning  his  fellows  against 
this  and  all  other  priestly  religions?    It  is 


not  because  he  fails  to  see  the  prodigious 
energy  of  the  papal  see,  or  to  appreciate  the 
many  noble  types  of  Christian  .  manhood 
nurtured  within  its  pale.  Nor  is  it  because 
its  teachers  are  often  corrupt  and  its  system 
of  doctrine  inadequate  as  a  representation  of 
the  truth, — charges  which  have  to  be  made 
more  or  less  against  all  religions.  But  it  is 
because  it  ministers  falsely  to  the  deepest 
need  of  man,  reduces  the  end  of  religion  to 
selfishness,  and  offers  safety  without  spirit- 
uality. 

That  these,  theoretically,  are  its  preten- 
sions, we  do  not  affirm ;  but  that  its  practi- 
cal working  is  to  induce  in  man,  and  in  its 
worst  forms,  the  parasitic  habit,  is  testified 
by  results. 

No  one  who  ha<9  studied  the  religion  of 
the  continent  upon  the  spot  has  failed  to  be 
impressed  with  the  appalling  spectacle  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  unregenerate  men  shel- 
tering themselves,  as  they  conceive  it  for 
eternity,  behind  the  sacraments  of  Rome. 

I'here  is  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  in- 
born parasitic  tendency  in  man  in  things 
religious  than  the  absolute  complacency 
with  which  even  cultured  men  will  hand 
over  their  eternal  interests  to  the  care  of  a 
church.  We  can  never  dismiss  from  mem- 
ory the  sadness  with  which  we  once  listened 
to  the  confession  of  a  certain  foreign  profes- 
sor: "I  used  to  be  concerned  about  relig- 
ion," he  said  in  substance,  "but  religion  is 
a  great  subject.  I  was  very  busy:  there 
was  little  time  to  settle  it  for  myself.  A 
Protestant,  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  It  suited  my 
case.  And,  instead  of  dabbling  in  religion 
for  myself,  I  put  myself  in  its  hands.  Once 
a  year,"  he  concluded,  "I  go  to  mass." 

These  were  the  words  of  one  whose  work 
will  live  in  the  history  of  his  country,  one, 
too,  who  knew  all  about  parasitism. 

Yet,  though  he  thought  it  not,  this  is  par- 
asitism in  its  worst  and  most  degrading 
form.  Nor,  in  spite  of  its  intellectual,  not 
to  say  moral  sin,  is  this  an  extreme  or  ex- 
ceptional case.  It  is  a  case  which  is  being 
duplicated  every  day  in  our  own  country, 
only  here  the  confession  is  expressed  with  a 
candor  which  is  rare,  in  company  with  ac- 
tions betraying  so  signally  the  want  of  it. 

The  form  of  parasitism  exhibited  by  a 
certain  section  of  the  narrower  Evangelical 
school  of  Protestants  is  altogether  different 
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from  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  par- 
CLsite  in  this  case  seeks  its  shelter,  not  in  a 
churchy  but  in  a  doctrine  or  a  creed. 

Let  it  be  observed,  again,  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  the  Evangelical  religion,  but 
only  with  one  of  its  parasitic  forms, — a  form 
which  will  at  once  be  recognized  by  all  who 
know  the  popular  Protestantism  of  this 
country.  We  confine  ourselves  also  at  pres- 
ent to  that  form  which  finds  its  encourage- 
ment in  a  single  doctrine,  that  doctrine 
being  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,— let  us 
say,  rather,  a  perverted  form  of  this  central 
truth. 

The  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  which 
tends  to  beget  the  parasitic  habit,  may  be 
defined  in  a  single  sentence.  It  is  very  much 
because  it  can  be  defined  in  a  single  sen- 
tence that  it  is  a  perversion.  Let  us  state  it 
in  a  concrete  form. 

It  is  put  to  the  individual  in  the  follow- 
ing syllogism :  "You  believe  Christ  died 
for  sinners.  You  are  a  sinner.  Therefore, 
Christ  died  for  you;  and  hence  you  are 
saved."  Now,  what  is  this  but  another 
species  of  molluscan  shell?  Could  any 
trap  for  a  benighted  soul  be  more  ingen- 
iously planned  ? 

It  is  not  superstition  that  is  appealed  to 
this  time.  It  is  reason.  The  agitated  soul 
is  invited  to  creep  into  the  convolutions  of 
a  syllogism,  and  intrench  itself  behind  a 
doctrine  more  venerable  even  than  the 
Church.  • 

But  words  are  mere  chitin.  Doctrines 
may  have  no  more  vital  contact  with  the 
soul  than  priest  or  sacrament,  no  further 
influence  on  life  and  character  than  stone 
and  lime.  And  yet  the  apostles  of  parasit- 
ism pick  up  a  blackguard  from  the  streets, 
pass  him  through  this  plausible  formula, 
and  turn  him  out  a  convert  in  the  space  of 
as  many  minutes  as  it  takes  to  tell  it. 

The  doctrine  of  salvation  by  formula 
plays  too  well  into  the  hands  of  the  para- 
sitic tendency  to  make  it  possible  that  in 
more  than  a  minority  of  cases  the  result  is 
anything  but  disastrous.  And  it  is  disas- 
trous not  in  that,  sooner  or  later,  after  los- 
ing half  their  lives,  those  who  rely  on  the 
naked  syllogism  come  to  see  their  mistake, 
but  in  that  thousands  never  come  to  see  it 
at  all. 

Are  there  not  men  who  can  prove  to  you 
and  to  the  world,  by  the  irresistible  logic  of 


texts,  that  they  are  saved,  whom  you  know 
to  be  not  only  unworthy  of  the  kingdom  of 
Grod, — which  we  all  are, — but  absolutely  in- 
capable of  entering  it  ? 

The  condition  of  membership  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  well  known ;  but  who  fulfil 
this  condition  and  who  do  not  is  not  well 
known.  And  yet  the  moral  test,  in  spite  o£ 
the  difficulty  of  its  applications,  will  al- 
ways, and  rightly,  be  preferred  by  the 
world  to  the  theological.  Neverthele&8,  in 
spite  of  the  world's  verdict,  the  parasite  ia 
content.  He  is  "safe."  Years  ago  hia  mind 
worked  through  a  certain  chain  of  phrases 
in  which  the  words  "believe"  and  "saved" 
were  the  conspicuous  terms.  And  from 
that  moment,  by  all  Scriptures,  by  all  logic, 
and  by  all  theology,  his  future  was  guaran- 
teed. • 

He  took  out,  in  short,  an  insurance  policy, 
by  which  he  was  infallibly  secured  eternal 
life  at  death.  This  is  not  a  matter  to  make 
light  of.  We  wish  we  were  caricaturing  in- 
stead of  representing  things  as  they  are. 

But  we  carry  with  us  all  who  intimately 
know  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Narrow 
Church  in  asserting  that  in  some  cases,  at 
least,  its  members  have  nothing  more  to 
show  for  their  religion  than  a  formula,  a 
syllogism,  a  cant  phrase,  or  an  experience  of 
some  kind  which  happened  long  ago,  and 
which  men  told  them  at  the  time  was  called 
salvation. 

Need  we  proceed  to  formulate  objections 
to  the  parasitism  of  Evangelicism  ?  Be- 
tween it  and  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  there  is  an  affinity  as  real  as  it  is  un- 
suspected. For  one  thing  these  religions 
are  spiritually  disastrous  as  well  as  theologi- 
cally erroneous  in  propagating  a  false  con- 
ception of  Christianity. 

The  fundamental  idea  alike  of  the  ex- 
treme Roman  Catholic  and  extreme  Evan- 
gelical religions  is  escape.  Man's  chief  end 
is  to  **get  oft."  And  all  factors  in  religion, 
the  highest  and  most  sacred,  are  degraded 
to  this  level.  God,  for  example,  is  a  great 
lawyer  or  he  is  the  almighty  enemy :  it  is 
from  him  we  have  to  "get  off."  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  one  who  gets  us  off, — a  theo- 
logical figure  who  contrives  so  to  adjust 
matters  federally  that  the  way  is  clear. 

The  Church  in  the  one  instance  is  a  kind 
of  conveyancing  office,  where  the  transaction 
is  duly  recorded,  each  party  accepting  the 
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other's  terms ;  in  the  other  case,  a  species  of 
Protestant  sheep-pen,  where  the  flock  awaits 
impatiently  and  indolently  the  final  con- 
sammation. 

Generally,  the  means  are  mistaken  for  the 
end ;  and  the  openings-up  of  the  possibility 
of  spiritual  growth  becomes  the  signal  to 
stop  growing. 

Second,  these,  being  cheap  religions,  are 
ineyitably  accompanied  by  a  cheap  life. 
Safety  being  guaranteed  from  the  first, 
there  remains  nothing  else  to  be  done. 

The  mechanical  way  in  which  the  transac- 
tion is  effected  leaves  the  soul  without  stim- 
alos,  and  the  character  remains  untouched 
by  the  moral  aspects  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ       

THE  RESURRECTION, 


The  Gospels  tell  us  that,  when  Jesus  was 
crucified,  his  clothes  were  divided  among 
the  soldiers,  and  that  his  body  was  wrapped 
in  a  linen  cloth  when  placed  in  the  tomb. 
The  Gospel  according  to  John  tells  us  also 
that  Jesus  appeared,  living,  to  Mary  Magda- 
lene, the  second  day  after  his  entombment, 
and  talked  with  her.  If  these  statements 
are  correct,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
—whence  came  the  garments  in  which  Jesus 
appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene  early  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  And  why,  after  she 
had  seen  his  face  and  heard  his  voice,  did 
Mary  Magdalene  think  him  to  be  the  gar- 
dener? 

If  the  true  answer  to  these  questions  be, 
u  it  seems  probable,  that  he  was  dressed  in 
the  gardener's  clothes,  we  have  further  to 
inquire  how  he  came  to  be  so  dressed. 

The  body  of  Jesus,  all  the  evangelists  tell 
OS,  was  wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  in  whose  tomb  it  was  to  be 
placed,  with  the  assistance,  as  John's  Gos- 
pel tells  us,  of  Nicodemus,  who  brought 
spices  to  embalm  him.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
makes  it  plain  that  Joseph  and  Nicodemus 
applied  themselves  Friday  afternoon  to  the 
work  of  embalming  the  body,  which  could 
not  be  lawfully  done  on  Saturday,  the  Sab- 
bath. If,  under  their  hands,  in  the  process 
of  washing  and  anointing,  the  supposed 
corpse  revived,  showing  that  it  was  in  a 
swoon,  and  not  dead,  when  it  was  taken 
from  the  cross,  what  could  they  do  with  the 
awakened  Jesus?     The   first  thing  to  be 


done  was  to  clothe  him ;  and  the  readiest 
means  for  that  purpose  were  the  clothes  of 
Joseph's  gardener,  in  whose  house,  adjoin- 
ing, he  would  probably  be  placed  for  shelter, 
concealment,  rest,  and  food.  If  these  sup- 
positions be  not  accepted,  how  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  statement  in  John's  Gospel 
that  Mary  Magdalene,  looking  upon  her  in- 
timate friend  Jesus,  and  after  hearing  his 
voice,  supposed  him  to  be  the  gardener  ? 

Those  who  accept  the  theory  current 
among  Christians  that  the  death  on  the 
cross  was  real,  and  the  revivification  miracu- 
lous, are  wont  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  clos- 
ing and  sealing  the  sepulchre  by  request  of 
the  chief  priest  and  by  the  order  of  Pilate. 
But  in  Matthew's  Gospel  we  find  that  even 
the  request  for  this  sealing  was  not  made 
until  some  time  on  Saturday,  the  Sabbath.. 
From  the  entombment  on  Friday  afternoon, 
then,  to  the  execution  of  Pilate's  order  for 
sealing  the  sepulchre,  some  time  on  Satur- 
day, Joseph  and  Nicodemus  were  free  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  were  needful, 
for  the  awakened  Jesus,  to  clothe,  shelter, 
warm,  and  nourish  him,  and  to  couceal  him 
both  from  priestly  enemies  and  from  the 
Roman  soldiers. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  also  that  the 
spear-wound  in  the  side  gives  absolute 
assurance  that  Jesus  was  already  dead : 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  flowing  blood 
gave  proof  that,  though  insensible,  he  was 
still  alive.  A  dead  body  does  not  bleed 
when  wounded. 

Of  the  precise  time  when  Jesus  recovered 
consciousness,  of  course,  no  one  knew  but 
Joseph  and  Nicodemus;  and  equally,  of 
course,  there  was  every  reason  why  they 
should  keep  silence  respecting  it  until  JesUd 
had  decided  in  regard  to  his  own  course. 
He  was  probably  at  rest  in  the  gardener's 
hut  on  the  estate  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
in  which  was  the  sepulchre,  while  his  ene- 
mies supposed  themselves  to  be  securing  the 
prison  of  his  dead  body.  But  when,  very 
early  on  Sunday  morning,  Mary  Magdalene 
came  to  finish  the  work  of  embalmment, 
Jesus  felt  sufficiently  restored  to  accost  her, 
and  to  send  brief  information  of  his  survival 
to  the  other  disciples.  His  next  appearance 
to  any  of  them  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus,  when,  weary  with  the  long 
walk  and  hungry,  he  supped  with  two  of 
them,  who,  like  Mary  ^Magdalene,  failed  at 
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first  to  recognize  him  in  the  gardener's 
clothes.  Afterwards  it  is  related  that  he 
made  his  way  to  a  place  where  the  eleven 
apostles  were  assembled,  and  there  again 
asked  for  food.  A  third  occasion  of  his 
meeting  some  of  them  was  on  the  shore  of 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  where  he  ate  with  them 
of  the  fish  which  they  had  caught. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  at  every  interview 
of  the  revivified  Jesus  with  his  disciples,  he 
took  food  with  them.  This  was  first,  no 
doubt,  because,  travelling  on  foot  in  an  en- 
feebled state,  he  was  necessarily  hungry, 
and  then  because  it  was  really  needful  to 
dissipate  their  superstitious  fears  by  show- 
ing that  he  was  not  a  ghost,  but  a  mortal 
needing  food  and  drink  like  themselves. 

Had  Jesus  really  possessed  the  deific  char- 
acter ascribed  to  him  by  the  popular  Chris- 
tian traditions,  he  might  have  openly  ap- 
peared, confounding  both  Jews  and  Romans 
by  the  obvious  exercise  of  supernatural 
power,  and  causing  his  disciples  to  triumph 
in  sight  of  their  opponents.  But  he  evidently 
avoided  those  opponents,  held  himself  apart 
from  the  general  population,  both  friends 
and  enemies,  and  held  only  short  and  rare 
interviews  even  with  those  who  had  been 
most  intimate  with  him. 

To  sum  up,  the  theory  above  sketched  has 
the  advantage  of  accounting  better  than  any 
other  for  several  statements  in  the  gospel 
narratives ;  namely,  it  explains  the  strange- 
ness, at  which  Pilate  himself  wondered,  of 
apparent  death  so  soon  succeeding  crucifix- 
ion. It  shows  that  the  spear-wound  after 
apparent  death  did  not  prove  the  death  act- 
ual, while,  on  the  contrary,  the  effusion  of 
blood  proved  the  continuance  of  life.  It 
shows  the  worth) ess ness,  as  evidence,  of  that 
sealing  of  the  sepulchre  which  was  done 
only  after  the  resuscitated  Jesus  had  left  it. 
It  explains,  without  miracle,  the  absence  of 
a  dead  body  from  the  tomb  on  Sunday 
morning.  It  explains  why  Jesus,  speaking 
to  Mary  Magdalene,  had  no  such  lustrous 
"white  raiment"  as  the  angelic  "young 
men"  who,  in  the  first  two  Gospels,  declare 
to  the  women  that  "he  is  risen."  It  ex- 
plains why  Mary,  and  afterward  Cleopas 
and  his  companion,  and  still  later  some  of 
the  eleven  apostles,  did  not  recognize  the 
resuscitated  Jesus  when  they  saw  him.  It 
explains  why,  after  his  revival,  Jesus  held 
himself  aloof,  not  only  from  the  chief  priests, 


scribes,  and  Pharisees,  but  also  from  that 
populace  of  Jerusalem  who  had  so  lately 
shouted  hosannas  before  him,  hailing  him 
as  the  son  of  David  because  they  expected 
him  to  assume  the  throne  and  the  regal 
authority  of  David.  It  explains  that  reality 
of  his  bodily  presence  of  which  he  felt 
obliged  repeatedly  to  offer  proof  to  Thomas 
and  others.  It  explains  that  hunger,  the  re- 
lief of  which  is  three  times  recorded  after 
his  supposed  death ;  and,  finally,  it  explains 
(what  on  the  popular  theory  is  unaccounta- 
ble) why  a  restoration  to  life  assumed  to 
be  miraculous  was  not  publicly  made  mani- 
fest, why  there  was  not  a  triumphant  res- 
urrection, openly  justifying  the  disciples, 
openly  confounding  the  persecuting  priests 
and  scribes,  and  making  this  demonstration 
so  conspicuous  that  records  of  it  must  have 
appeared  in  Roman  history  and  literature. 

As  to  a  final  disappearance  of  Jesus  by 
the  ascent  of  his  body  of  flesh,  blood,  and 
bone  into  the  air  in  sight  of  his  disciples,  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  this  ascension  is  reported 
only  by  Mark  and  Luke,  who  were  not  there, 
having  become  converted  to  Christianity 
only  years  after,  while  John  and  Matthew, 
who  might  have  testified  as  eye-witnesses  if 
the  thing  had  really  taken  place,  do  not 
mention  it.  The  writers  of  the  Gospels 
have  told  us  what  they  really  believed  about 
those  events ;  but  their  narrative  itself  dem- 
onstrates that  they  believed  without  either 
serious  examination  or  scientific  proof. 
They  judged  by  appearances  in  an  age 
which  was  accustomed  to  consider  strange 
things  miraculous. 

Since  the  credible  accounts  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  after  his  crucifixion  represent 
those  occurrences  as  few,  and  as  soon  fin- 
ished, it  is  probable  that  his  actual  death 
soon  followed.  How  and  when  this  took 
place  was  probably  known  to  his  friends 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus;  but, 
since  they  did  not  reveal  it,  this  information 
is  hopelessly  lost.  Why,  indeed,  should  they 
reveal  it?  Disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tion of  a  Messiah,  knowing  the  rumor  of  a 
resurrection  to  be  eironeous,  and  liable  to 
reproach  and  punishment  if  their  conceal- 
ment of  the  life  of  Jesus  after  his  crucifix- 
ion should  become  known,  it  was  natural 
and  probable  both  that  they  would  keep 
silence  and  that  their  names  would  no  more 
be  heard  among  the  disciples. 
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P.S. — The  method  above  sketched  of 
showiDg  a  probability  that  Jesus  did  not 
die  on  the  cross  was  original  (so  far  as  I 
can  discover)  in  a  French  book  eD titled 
''L^Hypnotisme  et  les  Religions/'  a  second 
edition  of  which  was  published  in  Paris, 
in  1888.  Charles  K.  Whipple. 

Newboryport,  Mass. 


FRED  DOUGLASS  AND   THE 

NEGRO  RACE  OF  THE 

SOUTH 


I  have  recently  listened  to  Fred  Douglass, 
in  the  great  Auditorium  Hall  of  the  Uni- 
Teisity  of  Michigan.  His  fitting  theme  was 
**The  Negro  Race  Problem  in  the  South;  or, 
The  History,  Present  Condition,  and  Future 
Proepects  of  our  Neg^o  Population."  Possi- 
bly, the  readers  of  the  Unitarian  may  be  in- 
terested in  a  few  words  about  the  lecture 
and  the  man. 

Having  not  heard  this  distinguished  ora- 
tor and  anti-slavery  leader  since  the  thrill- 
ing days  of  the  War,  I  confess  I  was  at  first 
a  little  disappointed.  And  yet  why  should 
1  have  been?  for  who  has  a  right  to  expect 
the  vigor  of  forty  in  the  man  of  seventy- 
six?  After  all,  I  was  profoundly  moved  by 
the  lecture  given  to  the  great  audience.  It 
brought  back  with  a  vividness  that  was  al- 
most overwhelming  the  old  anti-slavery 
days,  with  their  strugglia,  the  most  heroic 
and  the  loftiest  in  moral  grandeur  that  our 
ooontry  or  our  century  has  known. 

For  nearly  two  generations  Douglass  has 
been  a  prominent  figure  upon  the  public 
stage  in  this  country,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  most    distinguished  man  of    his  race. 

Ills  lecture  was  a  written  one,  and  lacked 
the  stirring  appeals,  the  rich  humor,  the 
touching  pathos  of  his  old>time  off-hand  ad- 
dreases.  But  it  was  an  effective  common- 
lense  argument  and  plea  for  the  protection 
of  the  law  and  for  common  justice  to  the 
^egro  race  in  the  South,  which  to-day  they 
do  not  have.  His  description  of  how  the 
^egro  was  emancipated,  and  then,  without 
education,  without  property,  without  friends, 
and  without  the  means  of  securing  his  daily 
bread,  was  tamed  loose  among  his  enemies, 
was  very  striking  and  impressive. 

We  may  well  agree  with  him  that  under 
^  the  eircumBtanoes  the  conduct  and  prog- 
ren  of  his  race  have  been  remarkable,   it  is 


safe  to  say  that  no  race  known  to  history, 
emancipated  from  slavery  under  the  same 
circumstances,  would  have  conducted  them- 
selves with  as  docile  and  fine  a  Christian 
spirit,  and  with  as  little  malice,  hatred,  and 
revenge  toward  their  former  oppressors,  as 
did  the  Negroes  of  the  South. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  most  of  the 
charges  of  crime  trumped  up  against  the 
Negro  are  false.  As  all  the  crimes  com- 
mitted on  the  Pacific  Coast,  whose  authors 
are  unknown,  are  charged  to  Chinamen,  so 
all  the  crimes  committed  in  the  South, 
whose  authors  are  unknown,  are  charged  to 
the  Negro.  The  time  is  soon  to  come  when 
this  generation  will  have  to  answer  at  the 
bar  of  history  for  its  shameful,  unchristian, 
inhuman  treatment  of  the  Negro  in  the 
South  and  the  Chinaman  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

More  than  fifty-two  years  ago  Frederick 
Douglass,  who  had  then  been  working  for 
three  years  since  his  escape  from  slavery,  as 
a  common  laborer  upon  the  docks  at  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  made  his  first  public  speech 
at  Nantucket.  That  intelligent  audience 
was  touched,  amazed,  overwhelmed,  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  poor,  unknown,  shabbily 
dressed  fugitive  slave.  They  felt  that  an< 
other  Epicfetus  was  in  their  midst.  No 
sooner  had  Douglass  finished  his  speech 
than  William  Lloyd  Garrison  sprang  to  the 
platform,  and  exclaimed:  "Have  we  been 
listening  to  a  thing  f  Can  a  chattel  melt  our 
hearts  like  this  to  tears?  Can  a  piece  of 
properly  utter  eloquence  like  this?  No-' 
we  have  been  listening  to  a  man  1"  From 
that  time  forth  Douglass  was  a  tireless  and 
unceasing  champion  of  the  emancipation  of 
his  race.  He  is  the  last  surviving  leader  of 
the  abolition  movement.  In  supporting  the 
unpopular  cause,  Douglass  passed  through  as 
many  trials  and  perils  and  dangers  as  Paul 
endured  in  preaching  the  early  gospel. 
Like  the  great  apostle,  **He  has  fought  a 
good  fight/'  "he  has  kept  the  faith."  He 
has  earned  and  secured  the  respect  of  every 
intelligent,  fair-minded  person  in  the  coun- 
try. North  and  South,  and  has  gained  no 
insignificant  place  in  the  history  of  his 
country  and  of  his  race.  w.  d.  h. 


Do  but  your  duty,  and  do  not  trouble 
yourself  whether  it  is  in  the  cold  or  by  a 
good  fire. — Marcus  Aureliw. 
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Among  English  Unitarians  the  year  now 
dosing  will  be  memorable  for  the  opening 
of  the  splendid  suite  of  buildings  at  Oxford 
for  Manchester  New  College.  At  this  date 
it  is  a  story  rather  ancient,  but  I  refer  to  it 
because  it  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
a  college  which  has  the  high  distinction  o£ 
standing  alone  in  this  country  for  absolute 
freedom  in  teaching  and  in  learning.  The 
tribes  went  to  Oxford  from  all  up  and  down 
the  land,  and  Oxford  wondered  who  the 
unknown  visitors  were.  The  streets  and 
hotels  of  the  city  were  crowded  with  repre- 
sentatives of  a  religion  which  the  Times 
said,  forty  years  ago,  was  practically  extinct. 
The  celebration  had  two  or  three  marked 
features.  The  first  was  the  astonishing 
vitality  of  Dr.  Martineau.  In  his  eighty- 
ninth  year  he  shows  no  diminution  of 
power.  His  after-luncheon  speech  was,  I 
am  told,  remarkable  for  physical  vigor, 
brilliancy  of  thought,  and  spiritual  power. 
His  address  at  the  communion  service  had 
another  kind  of  impressiveness,  it  lifted  his 
hearers  to  a  mount  of  vision.  The  wel- 
come from  dignitaries  of  the  university 
was  unqualified  in  its  heartiness.  Mans- 
field College  (the  Orthodox  Congregational) 
was  unrepresented.  This  would  seem  to 
strengthen  the  impression  some  of  us  have, 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  more  hospi- 
table to  free  thought  in  religion  than  the 
churches  which  assume  the  title  of  ^'ihe  free 
churches." 

Letters  have  appeared  in  the  Inquirer 
from  Rev.  H.  S.  Solly  and  Rev.  L.  P. 
Jacks  on  the  almost  complete  silence  with 
which  the  relation  of  the  college  to  our 
churches  was  passed  over.  This  close  asso- 
ciation found  no  expression  or  recognition, 
save  in  a  passing  reference  in  the  brief  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Vance  Smith.  .The  theological 
position  of  the  college  is  an  old  question. 
The  college  is  not  nominally  Unitarian.  It 
is  not  a  college  of  any  definite  theology.  It 
is  absolutely  non-committal.  But,  practi- 
cally, it  is  regarded  as  a  Unitarian  institu- 
tion. It  was  founded  by  Unitarians ;  its  en- 
dowment was  provided  by  Unitarians;  its 
annual  subscriptions  come  from  the  purses 
of  Unitarians;  its  presidents,  vice-presi- 
dents, and  members  of  committee  have 
been  and  are  Unitarians;  its  students  find 


their  way  to  the  pulpits,  not  of  Episcopa- 
lian, Baptist,  Congregationalist,  or  Metho- 
dist, but  of  Unitarian  churches ;  its  new 
buildings  have  been  erected  by  the  liberality 
of  Unitarians ;  it  would  cease  to  be  but  for 
the  Unitarian  churches.  These  are  practi- 
cal facts ;  and  it  is  on  such  facts  as  these 
that  the  outside  world  forms  its  independent 
judgment  as  to  the  real  character  of  the 
college.  Yet  this  vital  connection,  on  which 
the  very  existence  of  the  college  depends, 
went  virtually  without  mention  on  this  his- 
toric occasion.  The  college  must  be  kept 
free  from  all  suspicion  of  Unitarianism; 
and,  if  the  world  deems  it  a  Unitarian  in- 
stitution, that  is  a  misconception  due  to  the 
world's  excusable  ignorance. 

At  the  same  time  Prof.  Estlin  Carpenter 
appeals  to  the  Unitarian  churches  to  send 
sons  to  the  college  to  be  trained  for  the  Uni- 
tarian ministry.  The  association  between 
the  college  and  our  churches  is  thus  too 
visible  to  be  hidden  away  within  the  folds 
of  a  phrase,  *<free  teaching  and  free  learn- 
ing in  theology."  What  will  the  response 
be  ?  One  fears  there  is  a  growing  disposi- 
tion among  young  men  of  promise  to  stand 
outside  of  the  ministry  because  it  is  ill-re- 
munerated. Undoubtedly  there  is  a  com- 
mercial side  to  the  ministry.  No  man  can 
find  "a  living  wage"  purely  in  "the  things 
of  the  spirit."  The  spiritual  food  pre- 
pared by  the  preacher  is  apt  to  be  meagre 
fare  when  his  earthly  larder  is  well- 
nigh  empty.  But  the  prizes  in  any  profes- 
sion are  only  few.  The  average  income  in 
any  profession  does  not  free  from  care  and 
anxiety.  It  does  not  release  from  the  strug- 
gle for  existence.  And  the  compensations ! 
There  are  none  to  equal  those  of  the  minis- 
try. It  is  the  noblest  calling  under  heaven. 
It  has  rewards  beyond  money  and  price. 
It  enriches  with  blessings  beyond  compare. 
It  may  well  fire  the  most  devoted  hearts, 
and  it  provides  high  service  for  the  richest 
and  ripest  minds.  Where  are  the  coming 
men  whose  souls  are  aflame  with  the  self- 
consuming  consecration  of  the  apostle? 
"Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel  1" 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Prof.  Carpenter's  ap- 
peal will  fall  on  fruitful  ground.  Never 
was  the  demand  for  a  ministry  of  combined 
culture  and  earnestness  more  urgent ;  never 
was  the  opportunity  for  the  power  of  the 
pulpit  greater  or  more  inspiring ;  never  the 
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response  to  a  real  voice,  uttering  with  convic- 
tion the  realities  of  life,  more  satisfactory. 

*'Are  not  the  masses,  then,  outside  of  ail 
religious  institutions  ?"  There  is,  I  believe, 
a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  on  this  point. 
Unqaestionably,  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
London  are  crowded  on  Sunday  evenings 
with  youths  of  both  sexes ;  but,  as  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  in  the  districts  of  Hackney, 
Stoke  Newington,  Clapton,  these  thousands 
of  outsiders  belong  not  to  the  steady,  re- 
spectable, and  self-respecting  artisan  class. 
I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain 
whether  the  churches  in  these  districts  are 
deserted.  During  the  nine  Sundays  I  have 
been  in  London  (up  to  date)  I  have  received 
reports  of  attendances  at  Church  of  Eng- 
laod,  Baptist,  and  Congregational  Churches 
in  the  localities  named;  and  in  every  case 
these  churches  have  been  crowded,  late 
comers  finding  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
seat  Vast  throngs  outside,  but  largely 
those  of  a  type  catered  for  by  the  Salvation 
Army.  It  is  not  a  case  of  empty  churches 
and  crowded  streets :  it  is  a  question  of  how 
to  provide  for  and  bring  in  the  ungathered. 

Perhaps  the  roost  distinctive  "note"  of 
the  year  in  the  religious  world  is  the  im- 
mensely increased  pressure  of  the  social 
problem  upon  the  churches.  This  problem 
has  become  as  the  voice  of  many  waters.  It 
has  been  gathering  in  force  for  many  years, 
bnt  this  year  with  increased  momentum  and 
power.  In  some  phase  of  it,  it  has  been 
before  the  Church  Congress  year  after  year ; 
and  it  is  the  one  always  popular  and  absorb- 
ing topic  of  that  ecclesiastical  assembly. 
Baptist  Unions  and  Congregational  Unions 
ftre  invaded  by  it.  It  is  sweeping  every- 
where, like  a  freshet, — everywhere  except 
within  the  walls  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association.  There  "the  burning 
questions  of  the  day"  do  not  burn.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  it  is  wise  to  limit  the 
meetings  of  the  British  and  Forieign  Unita- 
rian Association  to  the  Association's  well- 
defined  work.  The  Association  does  not 
exist  to  discuss  questions  of  capital  and 
Iftbor,  land  nationalization,  the  municipali- 
zation of  all  the  instruments  of  production, 
*  graduated  income  tax,  a  minimum  wage, 
t  reform  of  the  poor-law,  old-age  pensions, 
and  a  hundred  other  things  of  interest  and 
moment,  which  engage  no  small  measure  of 
attention   among  some  of   us.    If  it  did. 


perhaps  "the  promotion  of  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity" would  be  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground. These  questions  are  assuredly  de- 
cisive questions ;  and  the  discussion  of  them 
at  meetings  of  the  Association  would  not 
only  be  generative  of  hot  feeling  rather  than 
of  sober  and  full  consideration  of  many- 
sided  problems  of  great  complexity,  but 
would  inevitably  weaken  the  Association  in 
the  sphere  of  its  legitimate  work.  The 
ardent  spirits  among  us  who  chafe  because 
they  cannot  use  the  Association  for  the 
advocacy  of  questions  in  which  they  are  per- 
sonally interested  have  really  no  solid  rea- 
son for  complaint.  They  can  have  any 
meetings  they  wish  for  the  propagation  of 
their  policy  during  the  Association  week. 

But  this  social  problem  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  disturbing  the  peace  of  Israel.  It 
has  been  intensified  by  the  terrible  "coal 
lock-out,"  really  a  civil  war  between  mas- 
ters and  men,  lasting  for  sixteen  weeks.  I 
am  not  concerned  here  with  the  merits  of 
the  dispute :  my  point  is  that  it  has  brought 
the  churches  face  to  face  with  the  supreme 
question.  Which  are  paramount,  the  rights 
of  humanity  or  the  rights  of  property  ? 
That  is  a  question  in  relation  to  which 
religion  and  its  professors  ought  to  have 
something  to  say.  There  is  a  rapidly  de- 
veloping feeling  that  the  churches  must  not 
consent  to  regard  the  greater  portion  'of  life 
and  its  activities  as  lying  altogether  outside 
the  region  which  religious  motives  and  prin- 
ciples are  to  govern.  The  churches  are  not, 
in  my  view,  agencies  for  the  propagation  of 
socialism,  or  schools  for  the  discussion  of 
political  or  social  economy,  or  assemblies 
for  the  debating  of  industrial  questions; 
but  they  are  designed  to  exert  a  sanctifying 
and  refining  power  on  humanity  every- 
where, to  guide  it  to  the  solving  of  prob- 
lems which  else  would  have  been  insoluble, 
to  rescue  it  from  tendencies  which  else 
would  have  hurried  it  on  to  irreparable  dis- 
aster, to  enable  it  to  heal  strifes  and  dis- 
cords which  else  might  have  proved  inca- 
pable of  adjustment.  They  are  to  do  this 
by  applying  a  check  to  dominant  selfishness, 
by  teaching  men  that  they  are  not  isolated 
units,  but  form  parts  of  one  great  brother^ 
hood,  by  inspiring  them  with  nobler  aims 
than  the  acquisition  of  gain  or  power. 

S.  Fletcher  Williams. 

London,  Bng.,  Dec.  1, 1098. 
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A   HEARTS  SONG. 


A  raindrop  fell  from  the  leaden  sky, 

And  a  gray  bird  sang  when  the  day  was  nigh. 

The  crystal  drop  was  lost  in  the  rain, 

By  an  arrow's  throst  the  bird  was  slain. 

A  teardrop  fell  from  a  heart's  o'erflow, 
And  a  maiden's  song  was  sad  and  low ; 
For  the  one  she  deemed  so  true  and  strong 
Proved  false  to  singer  and  to  song. 

Albert  Habdt. 


JOHN  CALVIN  LEARNED. 


On  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber I  met  Mrs.  Learned  at  a  wedding. 
When  I  asked  for  John,  she  said  the  doctor 
had  given  him  peremptory  orders  to  stay 
indoors  until  he  had  entirely  recovered  from 
what  promised  to  be  a  light  attack  of  the 
grippe.  I  learned,  in  fact,  that  some  of 
his  parishioners  had  tried,  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  to  induce  him  to  see  a  physician,  as 
he  was  unquestionably  suffering  in  the  pul- 
pit. He  had  refused,  saying  that  he  did  not 
need  treatment ;  and  they,  being  full  of 
anxiety,  sent  a  physician  without  obtaining 
his  consent.  At  the  November  meeting  of 
the  Unitarian  Club,  the  third  Tuesday  in 
the  month,  his  closest  friends  expressed  the 
apprehension  that  he  was  seriously  ill.  I 
discovered  then,  what  I  had  never  suspected 
before,  that  Learned  had  inherited  a  ten- 
dency to  weakness  of  the  lungs.  I  had 
noticed  that  for  three  or  four  years  he  had 
rapidly  "aged"  in  appearance.  His  hair 
and  beard  had  whitened  ;  and  there  was  a 
very  slight  droop  in  his  shoulders  that  de- 
tracted a  little  from  the  erectness  of  his 
somewhat  slight  but  noble  figure.  But  he 
was  not  a  man  to  talk  of  himself :  the  care- 
fully coddled  minister  was  his  abomination. 
His  ideal  was  to  be  a  help  to  others,  never 
to  ask  help  for  himself.  I  have  no  doubt 
now  that  he  must  have  preached  and  taught 
in  the  university  under  much  physical  de- 
pression, but  I  do  not  think  even  his  most 
intimate  friends  suspected  it.  In  a  few  days 
after  confinement  to  his  room  his  case  devel- 
oped into  a  dangerous  type  of  double  pneu- 
monia. He  received  the  assiduous  care  of 
two  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  the 
city,  whose  skill  was  emphasized  by  motives 
growing  out  of  warm  personal  friendship: 
but  he  passed  away  at  4  p.m.  of  Friday, 


December  8,  conscious  until  almost  the 
last  hour  of  his  life.  One  of  his  physicians 
said  to  me :  "I  find  it  hard  to  understand  the 
matter.  The  definite  disease  seemed  to  be 
yielding,  but  even  while  the  attending  phy- 
sician held  his  pulse  his  heart  stopped  beat- 
ing." The  funeral  services  took  place  in  his 
own  church  on  Monday,  December  11,  and 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  Jenkin  LI.  Jones  of 
Chicago,  who,  I  think,  was  his  most  inti- 
mate ministerial  friend.  At  Mrs.  Learned's 
earnest  request  the  services  were  of  the 
simplest  kind,  Mr.  Jones  feeling,  as  he  said, 
that  his  place  was  rightly  among  the  silent 
mourners.  The  church  was  crowded  not 
only  with  his  own  parishioners,  but  with  the 
leading  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  who  came  to 
pay  their  tribute  of  sorrow  and  profound 
regard  for  the  quiet,  simple,  and  modest 
gentleman  who  had  done  such  incalculable 
service  in  building  up  the  noblest  interests 
of  his  adopted  home.  At  his  own  request 
and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
family,  his  mortal  remains  were  privately 
incinerated. 

The  purely  outward  facts  of  such  a  life 
as  his  are  naturally  very  meagre.  He  was 
born  on  the  7th  of  August,  1834,  in  Dublin, 
N.H.,  being  the  son  of  Calvin  Learned 
and  Hannah  Demster  Barrett.  Our  friend 
Chadwick  has  been  misled  by  the  name 
'^Calvin*'  into  the  supposition  that  he  was 
of  orthodox  antecedents.  He  was  born  of 
pure  Unitarian  parentage.  He  lived  in  Dub- 
lin till  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  teaching  school  in  and  near  that  town 
for  several  terms.  From  the  year  1856  till 
1859  he  taught  school  in  Ozark,  Mo.  In  the 
latter  year  he  returned  East,  and  passed  an 
examination  for  Dartmouth  College.  Deter- 
mining on  account  of  his  age  not  to  enter 
college,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1862,  taking  for  his  theme 
''The  Comparative  Value  of  the  Intellect 
and  the  Moral  Nature  as  the  Basis  of  Faith." 
He  spent  the  time  from  September,  1862,  till 
April,  1863,  in  Europe,  with  his  classmate, 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Stewart.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  in  Exeter,  N.H.,  May  6, 
1863,  having  been  invited  to  become  the 
minister  of  that  parish  before  his  visit  to 
Europe.  On  Aug.  1,  1864,  he  married  Miss 
Lucelia  Wakefield  of  Reading,  Mass.  After 
having  been  pastor  of  the  Exeter  church  for 
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seven  years,  he  was  called  to  the  newly 
fonned  Unitarian  society  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity 
was  laid  Aug.  5,  1869,  and  on  April  17, 1870 
(Easter  Day),  the  first  service  was  held  in 
the  new  church. 

His  first  connection  with  Washington 
University  began  in  1878,  and  extended  till 
1886.  He  was  the  teacher  in  ethics  and 
political  economy.  That  connection  was 
severed  from  the  latter  year  till  March, 
1892.  the  year  of  Prof.  James  Hosmer's 
resignation,  when  his  relation  with  the  uni- 
versity was  resumed,  he  being  formally  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  philosophy  and  politi- 
cal economy  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 
He  continued  in  that  relation  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  Dec.  8, 1893.  His  wife  and  three 
children  (Henry  Barrett,  Agnes  Wakefield, 
and  Harriet  Palmer)  survive  him. 

These  few  bare  facts  mark  but  the  tangi- 
ble boundary  lines  of  a  life  that  was  full  to 
the  brim  of  unremitting,  self-forgetting  toil 
for  his  beloved  church,  for  the  interests  of 
the  Unitarian  faith,  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  institution  of  learning  in  which  he  was 
a  revered  and  honored  instructor,  and  for 
the  highest  good  of  the  city  that  was  his 
home  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

One  cannot  weigh  with  the  coarser  scales 
of  sense  or  measure  with  the  tape-line  of 
statistics  the  imponderable  and  mighty  spir- 
itual influence  of  a  life  like  his.  He  was  so 
Bimply  and  delicately  modest  that  he  always 
sought  to  withdraw  his  own  personality  from 
pablic  gaze.  In  truth,  this  trait  in  him  be- 
came almost  a  fault,  because  it  led  him 
sometimes  to  withhold  his  personality  from 
8ome  scheme  of  public  weal  when  his  rec- 
ognized character  and  simple  disinterested- 
ness would  have  been  powerful  factors  of 
suGoess.  But  be  could  not  be  made  to  see 
this.  With  him  the  cause,  the  truth,  was 
ereiything,  the  man  but  little.  He  was  no 
noisy  advocate  of  popular  causes,  no  be- 
liever in  moral  panaceas  for  public  ills  ;  but 
behbd  every  wise  and  beneficent  plan  to 
France  thia  city  in  righteousness,  temper- 
ftooe,  and  better  education  was  always 
found  the  spiritual  force  of  this  just  man's 
life. 

Religiously,  John  Learned  was  a  Puritan 
from  whose  mind  all  Calvinism  had  evapo- 
nM  in  the  higher  altitude  of  rational 
thought.    But  he  always  remained  a  Cal- 


vin is  t  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  ethical 
nature. 

High  in  his  ideals  of  personal  righteous- 
ness, morally  exacting  from  himself  even 
more  than  he  did  from  other  men,  unbend- 
ing in  the  standards  of  truth  and  character 
with  which  he  measured  his  own  conduct 
and  that  of  others,  intense  in  his  hatred  of 
every  form  of  moral  or  intellectual  insincer- 
ity, he  was  the  true  spiritual  child  of  the 
indomitable  creator  of  the  English  com- 
monwealth. While  he  was  a  Greek  in  his 
passion  for  intellectual  liberty  and  in  his 
theological  eclecticism,  he  was  saturated 
with  the  ethical  passion  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  As  Mr.  Jones  said  at  his  fu- 
neral, he  was  an  ^'incarnate  conscience."  No 
man  ever  surpassed  him  in  moral  and*  intel- 
lectual courage.  There  was  a  perfect  nexus 
between  his  thought  and  his  speech.  In 
fact,  he  never  seemed  to  know  the  tempta- 
tion of  speaking  insincerities.  His  mind 
never  recognized  the  possible  need  of  a  di- 
vided allegiance.  For  him  to  see  the  truth 
was  to  speak  the  truth  and  to  accept  at 
once  all  its  logical  consequences.  If  he  had 
an  intellectual  fault,  it  was  in  a  certain  lack 
of  intellectual  perspective.  He  had  entire 
toleration  for  the  widest  differences  of  be- 
lief ;  but  sometimes  he  failed  to  appreciate 
the  position  of  those  men  who,  while  touched 
with  the  newer  light,  still  feel  the  sti'ength 
of  the  spiritual  associations  that  bind  them 
to  the  past.  His  antipathy  for  the  popular 
faith  was  always  as  intense  as  that  of  one 
but  newly  emancipated  from  Orthodoxy; 
and,  while  he  was  a  man  of  the  profoundest 
religious  feeling  and  the  most  delicate  spir- 
itual apprehension,  he  often  preferred  in  his 
ministrations  what  may  be  called  the  com- 
mon secularity  of  speech  to  that  impressive 
phraseology  in  which  for  ages  the  human 
heart  has  expressed  its  deepest  spiritual 
needs  and  aspirations.  If  this  expresses  an 
intellectual  limitation,  as  I  sincerely  believe 
it  does,  it,  too,  had  its  roots  in  a  severe  ethi- 
cal sense. 

Our  friend  was  a  ripe  and  accurate 
scholar.  His  books  were  his  tools,  which  he 
had  learned  to  use  with  rare  and  delicate 
skill.  His  large  and  exact  reading  gave 
him  a  quality  of  intellectual  impartiality 
which  always  saved  him  from  raw  and  hasty 
judgments.  He  was  radical  in  his  search 
for  truth,  but  surprisingly  conservative  in 
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the  application  of  that  truth  to  existing 
social  and  political  institutions.  Hospitable 
in  his  welcome  to  new  theories,  he  never 
allowed  these  intellectual  guests  to  become 
the  masters  of  his  mind.  A  large  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  conflicting  philosophies  of 
social  life  enriched  his  intellect  and  made 
bis  judgment  more  catholic,  but  never  con- 
verted him  to  any  of  those  prevalent  "isms," 
which  are  but  old  errors  in  new  clothes.  I 
never  knew  a  man  whose  sympathy  for  real 
suffering  was  more  sincere  or  one  who  was 
more  ready  to  give  of  his  means  and  labor 
in  help  of  any  worthy  cause.  But,  with  his 
wholesome  New  England  training,  he  recog- 
nized that  frugality,  economy,  sobriety,  and 
self-denial  lay  at  the  root  of  prosperity, 
and,  therefore,  that,  speaking  generally,  ex- 
treme destitution  was  less  the  result  of  bad 
institutions  than  of  human  improvidence. 
He  genuinely  sympathized  with  certain 
features  of  rational  socialism,  but  he  be- 
lieved that  the  regeneration  of  society  would 
come  more  through  the  reformation  of  men 
than  the  reconstruction  of  laws.  No  man 
was  ever  more  definitely  marked  by  hered- 
ity, education,  and  spiritual  instinct  for  the 
sacred  office ;  and  no  man  ever  tried  more 
assiduously  to  divest  himself  of  its  tradi- 
tional and  official  insignia.  His  was  the 
natural  priesthood  of  character.  He  pos- 
sessed that  beautiful  chastity  of  soul  which 
made  him  the  fitting  repository  of  the  most 
delicate  confidences. 

John  Learned  was  singularly  happy  in  his 
ministerial  life.  I  think  we  rarely  find  a 
minister  between  whom  and  his  people  there 
is  such  a  bond  of  strong  personal  affection 
and  unbounded  confidence.  The  common 
saying  that  *^no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet" 
had,  in  his  career,  a  triumphant  refutation. 
Those  who  came  the  closest  to  him  were  his 
most  devoted  lovers,  his  most  admiring 
friends. 

Between  John  Learned  and  myself  there 
existed  a  very  radical  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  questions  of  theological  signifi- 
cance and  denominational  polity.  Regard- 
ing the  lamentable  Western  Conference 
issue,  he  held  and  expressed  views  which 
were  marked  by  his  habitual  candor,  his 
absolute  courage,  of  his  unblemished  sin- 
cerity, and  his  profound  conviction  that 
these  judgments  represented  the  highest 
attainable   religious    truth.      These  differ- 


ences we  never  mutually  sought  to  obscare 
or  minimize.  But  our  personal  intercourse 
was  always  marked  by  extreme  cordiality 
and  mutual  good  will ;  and  my  admiration 
for  his  great  ability,  his  accurate  scholar- 
ship, and  his  noble  character  was  deepened 
and  intensified  every  day  of  our  more  than 
twenty  years'  association. 

John  Sntder. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LESSONS  FROM  LIFE. 


Minister,  chorister,  sexton, — that  trinity 
of  worthies, — how  large  a  place  they  fill  in 
the  life  of  a  church  I 

I  knew  once  a  society  in  which  minister, 
chorister,  and  sexton,  "while  working  har- 
moniously together  in  the  decent  observance 
of  public  worship,  were  far  apart  as  men 
could  be  in  religious  belief.  The  minister 
was  rigidly  orthodox, — orthodox  with  that 
downright  emphasis  of  Calvinistio  dogma 
not  often  found  outside  of  New  England. 
From  the  fall  of  man  to  the  doom  of  man  he 
preached  the  hard  doctrines  unflinchingly. 

The  chorister  was  a  liberal  Christian,  and 
sang,  doubtless  with  much  enjoyment,  the 
melody  of  hymns  whose  meaning  grieved 
his  soul. 

But  the  minister  dictated  from  the  pulpit 
what  should  be  sung  by  the  choir, — ^a  bit 
of  priestcraft  from  which  there  was  no  es- 
cape. 

The  sexton,  a  most  interesting  character, 
was  a  stern  materialist.  He  seldom  smiled, 
and  seemed  to  feel,  like  Hamlet,  that  stale 
and  most  unprofitable  are  all  the  uses  of 
this  world.  For  him  there  was  no  soul  in 
man,  no  God,  no  future  life.  The  faithful 
whispered  that  he  was  gospel-hardened ;  but 
all  admitted  that  he  was  a  good  sexton,  and 
an  honest  man. 

Some  years  ago  the  minister  died,  hold- 
ing fast  by  Calvin  to  the  last ;  and  recently 
chorister  and  sexton,  aged  men  both,  were 
gathered  to  their  fathers.  Near  the  little 
church  they  served  so  long  and  well,  their 
bodies  lie  in  death's  repose. 

How  fare  they  now  in  the  world  beyond 
death?  This  is  my  question.  Has  the 
great  change  separated  them  forever,  as  the 
Calvinist  preached?  Are  they  wrapped  in 
the  eternal  silence  of  things  that  were,  and 
are  no  more,  as  the  materialist  grimly  be- 
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lieved?  Or  have  they  found  that  death  is 
life, — life  with  the  joy  and  liberty  of  new 
and  diviner  powers,  with  the  inspiration 
of  a  still  more  radiant  future;  life  with 
grander  hopes  and  purer  loves,  as  the  old 
master  of  song,  whose  voice  to  me,  a  child, 
seemed  clear  and  sweet  as  Grod  ever  gave  to 
living  man,  held  and  taught? 

As  one  who  knows  I  answer  not,  but 
confidently  cherish  the  larger  hope ;  for  this 
alone  .is  consummation  worthy  God  or  man. 

The  very  day  the  Congress  of  Religions 
held  its  opening  session,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  great  faiths  of  earth  met  in 
brotherly  concord,  that  day  upon  which  a 
Catholic  archbishop  pronounced  a  blessing 
upon  a  congregation  composed  largely  of 
heretics  and  heathen,  a  neighbor  of  mine 
hailed  me,  as  we  passed,  earnestly  desiring 
that  I  join  with  him  a  secret  society,  the 
better  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Cath- 
olics upon  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of 
oar  country. 

A  few  minutes'  conversation  evidenced 
that  this  man,  by  no  means  below  the  aver- 
age workingman  in  intelligence,  believed 
that  but  for  a  society  such  as  he  advocated 
there  was  imminent  danger  of  a  general 
massacre  of  Protestants  by  Catholics.  He 
declared  that  several  hundred  men  were 
known  by  him  to  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  presumably  many  thousands  throughout 
the  United  States.  He  admitted  the  recent 
purchase  of  a  new  Winchester,  because  he 
believe  his  Catholic  neighbors  were  arming 
and  drilling  for  the  intended  massacre. 

Kow,  this  man  was  neither  fool  nor  fa- 
oaticy  as  we  are  accustomed  to  use  those  ill- 
favored  terms.  He  illustrated  the  survival 
of  religious  hatred,  stimulated  by  the  cun- 
ning devices  of  men  with  small  and  mean 
ambitions,  whose  height  of  fame  is  to  be 
lords  of  some  solemn  mystery. 

But  what  a  gulf  between  the  venerable 
leaders  of  religion  gathered  at  last  under 
one  roof  and  upon  one  platform  and  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  their  unenlightened  follow- 
ers t  Not  in  an  hour  and  a  day  shall  the 
old  hatreds  die.  Even  a  World's  Parlia- 
ment of  Baligions  cannot  suddenly  turn  the 
tide  of  centuries. 

The  great  Congress  represents  that  which 
is  be^nning  to  be,  not  that  which  is. 

Somewhere  rests  heavy  responsibility  for 


the  dark  residue  of  religious  hatred  still 
existing.  Thank  God  that  wrong  lies  not 
at  the  door  of  the  Liberal  Church  I 

A  favorite  thought  with  me  is  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  common  life,  the  beauty  of 
that  humble  and  unadorned  sphere  in  which 
the  multitudes  live  and  die.  Every  poem  or 
story  illustrating  this  I  carefully  preserve. 
One  such  anecdote,  as  it  fell  once  upon  a 
time,  in  music  sweet,  from  the  lips  of 
John  B.  Gough  I  will  here  transcribe. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  war  three  gen- 
tlemen, one  of  them  an  Englishman,  were 
riding  through  some  of  the  out-lying  towns 
of  New  England.  The  Englishman  said, 
*'The  painful  feature  to  me  in  New  Eng- 
land coimtry  life  is  the  immense  amount  of 
human  vegetation  one  sees.*'  "What  do 
you  mean  ?"  "Well,  in  these  isolated  coun- 
try towns,  what  do  the  people  do?  What 
do  they  see?  Where  have  they  been? 
What  do  they  know  ?  You  cannot  call  that 
*life*  which  you  see  here.  Why,  it  is  a 
sort  of  vegetation.  Now,  there  you  see  a 
specimen  of  just  what  1  mean." 

They  were  passing  a  farm,  and  on  one 
side  was  a  little  house,  a  one  and  a  half  story 
house,  and  at  a  window  sat  a  woman,  knit- 
ting. She  had  a  black  band  round  her 
white  widow's  cap,  and  was  of  advanced 
age.  "There,"  he  continued,  "that's  just 
what  I  mean.  Look  at  that  woman.  She 
eats  and  drinks  and  sleeps  and  knits  day 
by  day ;  but  you  can't  call  eating  and  drink- 
ing and  sleeping  and  knitting  *life.'  What 
does  she  know?  What  has  she  done? 
There  sits  a  human  vegetable." 

"Stop,  sir,"  said  the  other,  "and  look  well 
at  that  woman.  Her  name  is  not  known 
beyond  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  but 
look  at  her.  Sixteen  years  ago  she  was 
left  a  poor  widow  with  six  children,  the 
youngest  a  boy  four  years  old.  She  owned 
that  little  old  house  and  four  acres  of  land. 
She  was  poor,  even  for  New  England. 

"Where  is  her  eldest  son  ?  Doing  his  work 
as  a  missionary  in  a  foreign  field.  Where 
is  her  second  son?  He  is  a  herald  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  the  Western  frontier.  Where 
is  her  third  son?  His  work  is  done,  and  he 
lies  under  the  sod  at  Gettysburg.  Where 
is  her  youngest, — her  Benjamin?  With  his 
regiment,  doing  his  duty  in  defence  of  the 
Union.    But  there  were  six  of  them  ?    Ay, 
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bat  a  requisition  came  from  Roanoke  and 
Newbern, — *Send  us  teachers  for  our  contra- 
band negroes,  teachers  who  are  willing  to 
endure  privations  and  to  make  sacrifices 
without  hope  of  reward.'  And  her  two 
daughters  have  left  her  for  their  field  of 
labor ;  and  she  is  alone,  eating  and  drinking 
and  sleeping  and  knitting.  She  has,  never- 
theless, brought  up  her  family  of  children : 
she  has  given  them  to  her  country  and  her 
€rod;  and  now  she  sits,  quietly  biding  her 
time.  If  that  is  a  'human  vegetable,'  God 
send  our  dear  country  a  plentiful  crop  of 
such  vegetables." 

Friend,  call  you  not  this  a  *4es8on  from 
life"?  W.  D.  SiMONDS. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


TRIAL    AND    TEMPTATION    OF 
SAINT   ROBERT. 


R.   C.   -fiTAT   LXX.   DEC.    8,   1893. 

'*  Clink,  clink,  clink !  "  went  the  anvil, 

Drip,  drip,  drip,  went  the  brow : 
Nature  her  bine-eyed  darling 

Built  as  a  mother  knows  how ! 
Tenderly  over  old  Yorkshire 

Crooned  the  heavens,  and  smiled, — 
Love  Divine,  freighted  with  meaning, 

Yearning  over  God's  child. 

Train  him,  test  him,  try  him ! 

Wisdom's  command  went  forth. 
Show  him  phantoms  that  fly  him ; 

Lure  him,  pleasures  of  earth ; 
Pride  and  miehty  passion, 

Spread  for  nis  feet  your  snare ; 
Teach  him  love's  tenderest  lesson, 

And  the  awful  rapture  of  prayer. 

Grander  horizons  give  him ; 

Speed  him  over  the  seas ; 
Growing  empires,  daze  him, 

Charm,  bewilder,  and  tease ; 
Fame,  ambition,  fashion, 

Lure  him  away  from  his  pledge, 
Make  him  forget  che  old  love 

He  knew  by  the  Yorkshire  hedge. 

Ah,  Cross  of  Christ !  our  refuge. 

When  our  world  is  whirled  about, 
Our  feet  in  slippery  places, 

Our  foreheads  dark  with  doubt ! 
Genius  lured  toward  glory. 

Beauty  by  beasts  enticed ! 
And  yet  man  hungers  for  holiness, — 

Ab,  Mystery  of  Christ! 

Dreams  of  old  England's  meadows. 

Dreams  of  Chicago  days. 
Dreams  from  the  Land  of  Shadows, 

Beckon,  and  bloom,  or  blaze ; 
Colleges  claim  him,  and  castles ;  — 

Mifiionaires  wait  at  his  door ; 
But,  loyal  still,  that  deep  heart's  love 

Hies  to  the  home  of  the  poor. 


Dear  Lord,  teach  us  the  lesson 

On  the  cross  lifted  up. 
Scrawled  in  the  creeds  of  the  ages. 

Hid  in  the  sacrament's  cup : 
Royal  the  blood  of  God's  children  ! 

Lord  of  Eternity, 
Heirs  of  thy  godhead's  glory. 

Hide  us  with  Christ  in  thee ! 

Hemry  C.  Badger. 
New  Haven,  December,  1883. 


WHO   WROTE    THE   BOOK    OF 
DANIEL  f 


The  following  concise  statement  of 
reasons  why  the  book  called  Daniel  in  the 
Old  Testament  cannot  longer  be  regarded 
as  written  by  the  prophet  of  that  name,  ia 
from  a  private  letter  recently  received  by 
Mr.  John  Bumham  of  Orange,  Cal.,  from 
Dr.  Samuel  Davidson,  the  distinguished 
Bible  scholar  of  London,  in  reply  to  ques- 
tions on  the  subject  asked  by  the  former. 
Dr.  Davidson  writes :  — 

As  to  Daniel  not  being  the  author  of  the 
book  that  bears  his  name,  the  problem  haa 
been  long  settled  among  scholars.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  is  the  po- 
sition of  the  book  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It 
stands  in  the  third  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment canon  (the  Hagiographa),  not  among 
the  Prophets,  where  it  should  naturally  be 
if  it  had  been  a  proper  prophetic  book, 
written  by  one  who  lived  during  the  exile  at 
Babylon.  Then  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
Jesus  Sirach  (Chapter  xlix.)  The  book  of 
Ezekiel  speaks  of  Daniel  as  a  man  renowned 
for  wisdom,  coupling  him  with  Noah  and 
Job,  showing  that  the  original  Daniel, 
whose  name  the  author  of  the  book  takes, 
lived  before  the  exile,  not  in  it.  The  de- 
crees of  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  book 
are  of  the  same  type  as  the  narrative  parts. 
Half  of  the  book  is  in  Chaldee,  not  in  He- 
brew. The  language  has  Persian  as  well  as 
Greek  words.  The  course  of  the  history 
delineated  in  the  book  is  not  only  defective, 
but  partly  inaccurate.  The  writer  inserts 
the  Median  monarchy  between  the  Babylo- 
nian and  the  Persian,  where  there  is  no  room 
for  it.  He  habitually  uses  the  later  form 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  name,  the  usage  of 
which  by  a  contemporary  is  remarkable. 
No  true  prophet  could  have  carried  down 
the  history  till  the  time  of  Antiochus  or 
supposed  that  immediately  after  his  death 
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the  sovereignty  of  Israel  shonld  commence. 
Besides,  the  miracles  of  the  book  are  gro- 
tesque. Witness  the  lion's  den  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar eating  grass  like  cattle  for  seven 
years.  The  author  of  the  book  wrote  about 
165  B.C.,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Antio- 
chos.  Samuel  Davidson. 

London,  Eng. 


70  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


Thj  ship  of  faith  has  perished  on  the  sea 

<tf  fltonning  creeds,  that  flash  and  foam  and 

flow, 
Unmindfal  of  the  sailor  and  his  woe. 
Bnt  cling,  though  faith  he  wrecked,  to  charity ; 
For  charity  is  love,  and  love  a  spar 
That  by  and  by  will  bear  thee  to  the  rock 
<.>f  hope,  which  loometh  firm  and  high,  though 

fu 
Among  the  melancholy  waters  and  the  shock 
4  )f  many  doubts.    In  vain  the  waters  boil. 
Warring  around  its  base,  and  flinging  high 
The  impotent  and  unprevailing  cry 
<  >f  baffled  rage.    Its  sides  defeat  their  toU. 
Broad-based  upon  the  tired  heart's  inflnite  needs, 
Hupe  stands  unshaken  'mid  the  storming  creeds. 

Edwin  L.  Miller. 


WILLIAM  J.   POTTER. 


The  sudden  departure  of  Mr.  Potter  was 
more  like  a  translation  than  a  decease. 
The  circumstances,  indeed,  were  painful, — 
to  his  friends  especially;  but  they  were 
transient,  and  can  be  forgotten.  There  was 
DO  illness,  no  apprehension,  no  inflnnity, 
00  protracted  agony.  He  must  have  felt 
w^*!]  when  he  left  his  hotel.  He  had  been 
^PPy  at  bis  son's  marriage.  He  died  un- 
conscious. He  was  a  widower,  and  his 
children  were  pleasantly  settled  in  life. 
His  mind  was  easy.  His  task  was  finished. 
Since  his  entire  release  from  parish  work, 
which,  however  delightful,  had  become  bur- 
deosome  because  he  felt  unable  to  discharge 
it,  existence  was  a  Joy  and  a  satisfaction  to 
him.  His  people  were  provided  for  exactly 
u  he  wished.  His  friends  had  lavished 
affection  on  him.  His  trip  to  California 
was  fraught  with  a  new  pleasure,  as  he 
tasted  the  delicious  climate,  saw  the  attrac- 
tive scenery,  made  fresh  friends,  and,  above 
ail,  scattered  the  seeds  of  his  ideas.  On 
his  return,  his  services  were  in  demand. 
His  lectures  in  Boston  were  a  great  success: 
the  audiences  were  large,  the  attention  was 
^pt,  the  praise  warm,  the  intellectual  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  his  old  rationalistic 
followers  universal.     His  words  seemed  to 


run  swiftly.  He  looked  well,  he  spoke  with 
more  than  usual  animation.  He  appeared 
to  have  renewed  his  youth,  so  Jocund  and 
full  of  confidence  was>he.  No  last  utterance 
could  have  been  more  assured  or  more  hope- 
ful. . 

The  outward  incidents  in  Mr.  Potter's 
career  were  few  and  unimportant.  That  he 
was  bom  in  North  Dartmouth  (February, 
1830)  ;  that  he  attended  the  Friends'  School 
at  Providence,  and  was  a  good  scholar ;  that 
he  passed  through  the  Normal  School  in 
Bridgewater;  that  he  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege, but  did  not  graduate,  havini;  decided 
in  1856  to  study  divinity;  that  he  spent  two 
years  at  the  Divinity  School ;  that  he  stud- 
ied in  Germany,  travelled  in  Italy,  and 
finally  (July,  1859)  accepted  a  call  from  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  at  New  Bedford, 
and  stayed  there,  sole  pastor,  thirty-one 
years;  that  he  served  as  chaplain  in  the 
army  during  the  war, — all  this  is  of  little 
comparative  consequence,  and  seems  to  have 
made  no  permanent  mark  on  either  his  mind 
or  his  character. 

The  man  was  of  firm  texture,  not  easily 
changed  or  bent  or  turned  aside  from  his 
path.  He  possessed  all  the  Quaker's  attri- 
butes,— his  tenacity  of  purpose,  his  pa- 
tience, his  sweet  unyieldingness, his  simplic- 
ity, his  directness,  his  truthfulness,  moder- 
ation, self-reliance,  self-restraint.  He  was 
free  from  formality,  dogmatism,  symbolical 
sentimentality.  He  had  faith  in  the  illu- 
mination that  came  from  within,  even 
his  countenance  showing  its  irradiation. 
Thus  he  could  believe  in  no  sect.  As  the 
secretary  of  the  Free  Religious  Association, 
he  was  most  constant,  always  at  his  post, 
always  cheerful  and  sympathetic,  faithfully 
keeping  the  records,  arranging  subjects  and 
speakers  for  the  public  meetings,  doing 
more  than  his  share  of  the  work,  yet  get- 
ting less  than  his  share  of  the  praise.  Some 
think  that  he  saw  further  than  he  trod,  that 
he  perceived  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
movement, — the  final  abandonment  of  every 
special  form  of  religion,  and  the  bringing 
to  the  foreground  of  the  essential  principle 
upon  which  they  all  reposed.  And  this 
seems  altogether  probable  from  his  ecclesi- 
astical position,  as  well  as  from  his  un- 
trammelled utterances.  His  last  lectures 
laid  emphasis  on  religion  only.  But  the 
more  superficial  aspect  alone  appeared  on 
the  platform  of  the  society,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  He  was  content  to  take  one  step  at 
a  time. 
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As  chaplain  at  Alexandria,  he,  no  donht, 
gave  cheer,  courage,  consolation,  to  the 
men,  hreathing  into  them  his  own  faith  in 
liberty,  imparting  to  them  his  honest  in- 
terpretation of  the  war,  as  a  conflict  for 
human  rights,  and  animating  them  with  the 
noblest  spiritual  valor.  He  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  Negro,  as  well  as  is  other 
disfranchised  and  abused  people,  his  Quaker 
training  leading  him  to  see  a  duty  wherever 
he  discerned  a  soul.  His  patriotism  was 
suffused  with  humanity, — was,  indeed,  but 
another  name  for  it. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Potter  was  grave, 
sober,  thoughtful,  not  in  the  least  "sensa- 
tional," but  earnest,  positive,  convincing, 
deeply  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  the  relig- 
ious affections.  In  the  last  course  of  lect- 
ures, which  were  originally  sermons,  he 
was  eloquent,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word : 
the  sentences  rolled,  the  words  throbbed 
with  suppressed  feeling,  the  whole  effect 
was  uplifting.  Several  have  spoken  since 
of  the  new  outlook  they  gave. 

What  he  was  as  a  pastor,  a  friend,  a  man 
to  look  up  to,  to  lean  upon,  must  be  left  to 
the  memory  of  his  more  immediate  inti- 
mates. That  he  was  of  warm  sympathies, 
generous,  self -forgetting,  ready  to  consider 
others'  welfare  and  consciousness,  and  to 
help  as  far  as  he  could,  I  happen  to  k:now. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  see  other  men 
succeed  in  a  good  cause.  His  parish  would 
hardly  let  him  go ;  but  he  had  their  well- 
being  in  view,  and  yielded  gracefully  to  the 
divine  necessity.  The  passive  virtues  found 
in  him  a  rare  representative,  and  were  in 
him  real  qualities.  Of  how  few  men  can  it 
be  said,  as  was  said  of  him  by  a  prominent 
business  man,  a  few  days  before  he  died,  ere 
death  had  glorified  him,  "It  would  be  a 
paying  investment  for  the  city  to  employ 
such  a  man  just  to  walk  the  streets,  and 
remind  people  by  his  simple  presence  of 
life's  higher  interests !"  The  whole  commu- 
nity respected,  admired,  and  loved  him ;  and 
his  personal  influence  was  eagerly  sought  in 
all  social  reforms. 

— O.  B.  P.  in  the  Christian  Register. 
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What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  your  own 
life?  Do  you  mean  that  it  shall  have  any 
serious,  earnest,  really  robust  and  righteous 
purpose  at  all,  or  do  you  mean  to  go  on 
leaving  it  to  be  shaped  and  colored  and 
filled  out  Just  as  any  chance  hand  may 
choose  to  mix  the  colors  and  lay  them  on? 
Henry  C.  Potter. 


Chicago  continues  to  invite  attention  to 
itself  from  all  sides.    No  sooner  is  our  great 
Columbian  Exposition  at  an  end  than  the 
pride  and  glory  of  that  event  are  changed  into 
genera]  g^ef  and  consternation  over  a  state 
of  things  growing  in  part  from  the  World's 
Fair,  but  more  directly  connected  with  the 
depressed    business    conditions   throughout 
the  country.    When  Chicago  was  selected 
as  the  site  for  the  Columbian  Exhibition, 
it  became  at  once  the   Mecca  for  all    of 
the  thriftless  and  improvident.     Curiosity 
and  the  hope  of  gain  brought   thousands 
into  the  city  who  had  no  means  of  sustain- 
ing themselves  when  they  got  here,   and 
who  are  poorly  qualified  to  care  for  them- 
selves under  any  circumstances,  who,  with 
other  thousands  turned  from  the  shops  and 
factories  that  can  no  longer  supply  them 
with  work,  are  now  upon  our  hands.     There 
is  no  need  to  repeat  here  the  tale  of  distress 
and  hardship  which  the  daily  papers  have 
carried  to  every  corner  of  the  earth.     The 
municipality  and    the   general    public    are 
hard  at  work  devising  methods  of  relief. 
So  great  is  the  wish  to  help,  so  generous  tho 
assistance  already  offered »  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  danger  of  another  kind.    The 
period  of  world-wide  applause  and  honor 
which  we  have  just  passed  through  has  en- 
gendered a  self-consciousness  which    both 
inspires  and  hinders  the  wisest  action   in 
a  crisis  like  the  present.     Chicago  is  most 
anxious  to  live  up  to  her  reputation.    Thi* 
is  well,  provided  such  feeling  does  not  be- 
come one  of  moral  self-inflation  and  bom- 
bast, more  intent  upon   producing  an  im- 
pression than  upon  working  after  the  best 
methods.    The  generous  and  daring  spirit 
which  planned  and  successfully  achieved  a 
World's  Fair  needs  to  be  supplemented  in 
work  of  this  kind  with  one  of  slow  and  cau- 
tious inquiry,  a  general  moderation  of  tone 
and  expectation,  which  poorly  accords  with 
the  Chicago  temper.    A  Liberal  Arts  Build- 
ing may  be  built  in  a  day,  but  society  can- 
not be  regenerated  in  so  short  a  period. 
Our  city  la  shamefully  behind  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  behind  herself  in  this  matter 
of  charitable  administration.    The  situation 
is  fully  described  when  I  say  that  we  have 
never  been  able  to  establish  the  Associated 
Charities  here.     The  old-time  methods  of 
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indiscriminate  relief  still  have  preference 
above  wiser  and  more  cautious  ones.    The 
troable  began  far  back,  in  the  days  follow- 
ing oar  great  fire,  when  money  poured  into 
Chicago  by  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  a  system  of  public  giving 
was  entered  upon  that  has  been  followed  up 
ever  since.      Our  Belief  and  Aid  Society 
formed  at  that  time  combines  a  few  features 
of  the  Associated  Charities,  but  its  gen- 
ersd  aim  and  spirit  fall  far  short  of  this 
system;  yet,  for  its  past  efficiency,  it  con- 
tinues to  hold  the  public  ear  and  the  public 
parse.    Most  of  the  contributions  of  our 
prominent  business  men  are  made  through 
thb  channel,  and  all  attempts  to  replace  it 
with  a  broader  and  more  enlightened  system 
have  tiiios  far  failed.    Just  now  we  are  in 
danger  of  repeating  the  mistake  of  twenty 
years  ago.    Public  sympathy  i&  stirred  to 
&n  enthusiastic  pitch    by   the  wide-spread 
suffering  of  the  times,  and  again  money  is 
flowing  in  generous  streams  for  its  relief. 
It  is  hard  to  preach  caution  at  such  a  time, 
to  stand  on  the  side  of  reason  and  careful 
judgment;   but,  happily,  we    have    a  few 
brave,  outspoken  minds  that  can  do  this, 
even  at  the  risk  of  public  misunderstanding 
and  abuse.    It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  sentimentalists  or    the  scientists  will 
carry  the  day,  though  it  is  probable  that 
neither  will  to  the  entire  defeat  and  exclu- 
sion of  the  other  side.     Already  the  era  of 
free  lodging-houses  and  soup-kitchens  has 
set  in ;  but  the  city  council,  which  is  en- 
gaged with  other  instrumentalities  in  this 
movement,  is  trying  to  combine  some  plan 
of  street-cleaning  and  other  work  along  with 
those  of  relief,  so  we  are  looking  for  some 
slight  correction  of  past  mistakes  and  mis- 
doings. 

Our  foreign  visitor,  Mr.  Stead,  has  been 
an  active  agent  in  these  and  kindred  mat- 
ters. He  could  not  persuade  us  to  spare 
the  buildings  at  Jackson  Park,  but  he  has 
stirred  us  up  considerably  in  other  direc- 
tions. First,  he  went  slumming,  reporting 
results  that  he  declared  out-Heroded  Herod 
^d  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  in  Lon- 
don. He  made  some  unfavorable  remarks 
About  the  temperance  workers,  which  brought 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
to  its  feet;  and  a  public  debate  was  held  at 
Central  Music  HaJl  between  Mr.  Stead  and 
Mis.  Helen  Gongar,  which  ended  in  a  gen- 


eral feeling  of  victory  all  round,  as  such 
encounters  usually  do.  Mr.  Stead  has  been 
variously  advised  to  go  back  to  England 
and  content  himself  with  improving  his 
own  country,  and  to  stay  here  and  proceed 
with  the  needed  business  of  unearthing 
more  wrongs,  and  the  more  palpable  wrongs 
that  inhere  in  a  more  favored  civilization, 
with  a  result  that  he  will  doubtless  go,  as 
he  came,  when  it  suits  his  pleasure.  We 
have  odd  notions  of  the  rights  of  the  for- 
eign visitor,  some  of  us. 

Prof.  Swing  spoke  a  clear,  pungent  word 
on  these  questions  last  Sunday  in  a  dis- 
course* on  "Our  National  Distress."  He 
called  attention  to  the  faults  and  weak- 
nesses among  the  classes  now  thrown  upon 
us  for  help,  knowledge  of  which  must  al-  . 
ways  discourage  the  philanthropist  who 
would  like  to  work  for  definite  ai^  lasting 
results.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect  that 
$150,000  were  spent  in  a  single  mining 
camp  in  Wisconsin  the  last  season  in  the 
liquor-saloons.  The  poor  man's  improvi- 
dence is  a  more  difficult  element  in  the 
problem  than  the  rich  man's  greed.  Prof. 
Swing  spoke  also  of  the  responsibility  in- 
curred by  a  government  that,  in  obedience 
to  the  party  whip  in  politics,  changes  ita 
industrial  policy  every  four  years.  The 
question  of  the  relative  merits  of  free  trade 
and  protection  is  largely  abstract,  for  the 
economists  to  settle;  but  the  country  that 
is  doomed  to  follow  the  protectionist's  pol-. 
icy  during  one  presidential  term  and  that, 
of  tariff  reform  another,  and  oscillate  con- 
tinually between  the  two,  can  never  hope, 
to  attain  anything  like  stability  or  dignity 
in  its  industrial  relations.  There  is  an  "ab- 
sence in  Washington  of  all  fixed  principles'' 
on  this  question  that  results  disastrously  to. 
the  nation  at  large. 

Many  readers  of  the  Unitarian  are  doubt- 
less readers  also  of  the  Religio- Philosophical 
Journal,  so  long  associated  with  the  name  of 
John  Bundy  and  his  labors  for  a  purified 
and  ennobling  spiritual  faith  through   its. 
columns.     Since  his  death,  his  wife,  who 
had  been  closely  associated  with  him  on 
the  Journal  J  continued  to  carry  it  on  until, 
quite  recently,  when  a  published  letter  over 
her  signature  announces  her  retirement  and . 
the  succession  of  B.  F.  Underwood  as  edi-- 
tor,  who  has  been  a  regular  contributor  for 
the  last  few  years.    Mrs.  Underwood  wilL 
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assist  her  husband,  and  the  Journal  will 
continue  to  devote  itself  to  the  discussion 
of  questions  in  the  psychical  research  line 
and  of  practical  reform.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Un- 
derwood have  had  a  peculiar  history,  which 
has  led  them  through  some  remarkable  per- 
sonal experiences  of  their  own  on  the  psy- 
chical plane,  recorded  in  the  Arena  and 
other  journals,  from  a  purely  agnostic  po- 
sition, so  stoutly  maintained  as  to  seem  to 
bend  towards  matenalism  in  many  minds, 
to  a  more  spiritualistic  attitude.  Testi- 
mony on  this  class  of  subjects  from  such 
unexpected  sources  has  the  additional 
weight  that  comes  from  the  witnesses' 
general  reputation  for  mental  soundness 
and  probity.  This  is  an  unexplored  field, 
which  has  its  own  attractions  and  its  own 
temptations  for  both  the  popular  and  the 
instructed  mind.  Few  of  us  but  believe 
results  bearing  some  degree  of  knowledge 
or  intimation  of  the  spirit  side  of  our  ex- 
istence have  already  been  gained  here  and 
that  more  are  likely  to  follow;  but  what 
the  real  value  of  these  results,  either  in 
knowledge  or  happiness  to  man,  is  still  a 
question  remote  from  settlement.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Underwood  are  sure  to  lead  lives  of 
practical  usefulness  and  benefit  to  their 
fellow-men,  wherever  placed;  and  their 
many  friends  will  wish  them  success  in 
their  new  undertaking. 

Apropos  of  the  growing  fraternal  spirit  in 
our  churches,  word  reaches  me  from  Hins- 
dale, 111.,  of  a  new  organization  there,  <^The 
Hinsdale  Industrial  and  Aid  Fraternity," 
composed  of  the  ministers  of  the  different 
churches  and  one  member  from  each,  be- 
sides. "It  is  the  Charity  Organization  idea," 
writes  my  friend,  "with  the  charity  left  out 
and  the  brotherhood  put  in."  She,  with 
other,  looks  forward  to  a  growing  religious 
sympathy  and  understanding  in  the  com- 
munity from  this  movement,  which  has 
also  a  practical  object,  to  help  working  peo- 
ple in  emergencies  and  in  ways  that  shall 
promote,  not  destroy,  the  recipient's  useful- 
ness and  pride  of  character. 

In  my  next  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
about  the  Women's  League,  an  enterprise 
of  the  same  order,  whose  organization  I  re- 
ported in  your  columns  last  spring,  I  be- 
lieve. 

I  cannot  close  without  mention  of  the 
death    of    our    friend    and    brother,    Mr. 


Learned,  news  of  which  will  have  reached 
all  long  before  the  publication  of  these 
lines.  This  loss  was  most  unexpected,  and 
one  we  can  poorly  afford.  It  is  like  an  ache 
in  the  heart  of  every  one  who  knew  this 
brave,  kindly,  upright  man.  One  of  oar 
ripest  scholars  and  best  thinkers,  of  noble 
and  consecrated  spirit  tha£  uplifted  all  who 
came  within  its  reach!  Mr.  Learned  was 
not  only  a  prized  leader  among  Unitarians, 
the  beloved  pastor  of  the  flock  whose  wants 
he  had  administered  to  so  faithfully  for 
twenty-five  years,  but  a  man  of  recognized 
weight  and  influence  in  the  community. 
His  work  in  educational  circles,  both  as  man 
and  as  public  official,  will  always  be  treas- 
ured in  St.  Louis ;  and  his  influence  along 
general  culture  lines,  and  in  aid  of  human- 
ity's highest  needs  everywhere,  will  long  be 
remembered.  Celia  P.  Woolley. 


HORATIO  STEBBINS. 

Horatio  Stebbins,  whose  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment is  elsewhere  given,  —  it  is  after  a 
photograph  by  Marshall,  and  there  never 
was  a  better, —  was  bom  in  Wilbraham. 
Mass.,  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  now 
Hampden,  so  that  two  villages,  if  not  seven 
cities,  claim  his  birth.  He  fitted  for  college 
at  Exeter  Academy,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1848  and  at  the  Divinity  School  in 
1851.  His  scanty  means  were  made  ample 
for  his  needs  by  teaching  school  and  man- 
ual labor  all  the  way  along.  Dr.  Noyes 
allowed  him  to  plant  with  potatoes  the  site 
of  the  Agassiz  Museum,  and  he  raised  a 
splendid  crop.  His  first  settlement  was  in 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  In  1854  he  went  to  Port- 
land as  colleague  with  Dr.  Ichabod  Nichols. 
His  reputation  as  a  preacher  steadily  in- 
creased ;  and  he  became  a  foremost  citizen, 
second  to  no  other  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  *'named  by  that  hour's  feat"  as  Starr 
Ring's  successor  in  San  Francisco,  where  his 
ministry  began  Sept.  11,  1864.  There  he 
has  since  remained,  making  full  proof  of  his 
ministry  and  of  Dr.  Bellows's  wisdom  in 
selecting  him  for  the  vacant  post  He  has 
been  a  tremendous  social  force,  active  and 
effective  in  all  educational  and  civic  enter- 
prises of  great  pith  and  moment.  His  re- 
lations with  the  Berkeley  and  Palo  Alto 
Universities  have  been  very  intimate  and 
important.    As  a  preacher,  he  has  a  majestic 
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pieseDoe,  and  a  voice  that  makes  an  organ- 
music  deep  and  strong  with  cadences  of  win- 
ning  sweetness.  The  thought  and  style  are 
equal  to  the  lofty  statare  of  the  man.  The 
one  is  phiioeopfaio  without  technical  encum- 
braoce,  of  piety  and  ethics  equally  compact : 
the  other  is  full  of  life  and  color  with  a 
deep  interior  light.  In  the  preacher  strength 
sod  tenderness  contend  for  the  pre-eminence. 
In  bis  private  life  the  latter  has  an  easy  vic- 
tory. He  believes  mightily  in  God  and 
Man,  and  in  thcUr  eternal  unity.  He  is  a 
man  to  honor  from  afar,  to  love  when  he  is 
known. 


OVE    UPWARD    LOOK  EACH  BAT. 


Sunday. 


One  at  a  Time. 


One  little  grain  in  the  sandy  bars, 
One  little  flower  in  the  field  of  flowers. 

One  little  star  in  a  heaven  of  stars, 
One  little  hour  in  a  year  of  hours, — 

What  if  it  makes  ?  or  what  if  it  mars  ? 

Bat  the  bar  is  built  of  the  little  grains, 
And  the  little  flowers  make  the  meadows 

And  the  little  stars  light  the  heavenly  plains, 

And  the  little  hours  of  each  little  day 
Gire  to  us  all  that  life  contains. 


MONBAT. 

Write  it  on  your  heart  that  every  day 
is  the  best  day  in  the  year.  No  man  has 
Ifismed  anything  rififhtly  until  he  knows 
that  every  day  is  Doomsday.  .  .  .  To-day 
is  a  king  m  disguise.  To-day  always  IooIes 
mean  to  the  thoughtless,  in  the  face  of  a 
uniform  experience  that  all  good  and  great 
ud  happy  actions  are  made  up  precisely  of 
these  blank  to-days.  Let  us  not  be  so  de- 
ceived, let  us  unmask  the  king  as  he  passes. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


BeStiU. 


TURBDAY. 


'Tis  not  in  seeking, 

'TIS  not  in  endless  striving, 

Thy  quest  is  found. 
Be  still  and  listen ; 
Be  still  and  drink  the  quiet 

Of  idl  around. 
Kot  for  thy  loud  beseeching 

Will  peace  draw  near. 
Best  with  palms  folded ; 


Rest  with  thine  eyelids  fallen, — 
Lo  1  peace  is  here. 

—Edtoard  R.  Sill. 

Wednesday. 

If  I  were  a  Voice. 

If  I  were  a  voice,  a  persuasive  voice. 

That  could  travel  the  wide  world  through. 
I  would  fly  on  the  beams  of  the  mornmg 

light, 
And  speak  to  men  with  a  gentle  might, 

And  tell  them  to  be  true. 
I  would  fly,  I  would  fly  over  land  and  sea, 
Wherever  a  human  heart  might  be. 
Telling  a  tale  or  singing  a  song, 
In  praise  of  the  right,  in  blame  of   the 

wrong. 

If  I  were  a  voice,  a  consoling  voice, 

I'd  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  air ; 
The  homes  of  sorrow  and  guilt  Td  seek, 
And  calm  and  truthful  words  I'd  speak. 

To  save  them  from  despair. 
I  would  fly,  I  would  fly  o'er  the  crowded 

town, 
And  fly  like  the  hapmr  sunlight  down, 
Into  the  hearts  of  suf^ring  men, 
And  teach  them  to  look  up  again. 

If  I  were  a  voice,  an  immortal  voice, 

I  would  fly  the  earth  around; 
And  wherever  man  unto  error  bowed 
I'dpublish,  in  notes  both  long  and  loud, 

The  truth's  most  joyful  sound. 
I  would  fly,  I  would  fly  on  the  wings  of  day. 
Proclaiming  peace  on  my  world-wide  way. 
Bidding  the  saddened  ones  rejoice. 
If  I  were  a  voice,  an  immortal  voice. 

— Charles  Mackay. 

Thursday. 
Unweeping  or  Unwept. 

'^Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung," 

Were  not  the  worst  of  Fortune's  bring- 
ing: 
Dread  rather  thine  own  e^es  and  tongue 

Unweepinfi^  and  unsinging, — 
Unweeping  for  thy  brother,  bound 

But  struggling  m  the  sombre  Night, 
Unsinging  iTom  thy  vantage-^ nnd 

The  happy  tidings  of  the  Light. 

Weep,  and  be  sure  thou  shalt  be  wept. 

Sing  gladly,  and  the  joy-sounds  rmging 
May  wake  some  soul,  which  long  hath 
slept. 

To  echo  back  thy  singing. 
Let  fall  thy  tears  1    LeUrise  thy  strain  I 

So  canst  thou  never  be  among 
Those  heritors  of  man's  disdain, 

Th'  '^unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung." 

E.  V.  Cooke. 
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Friday. 

The  Stoeetest  Lives. 

The  sweetest  lives  are  those  to  duty  wed. 

Whose  deeds,  both  great  and  small, 
Are    close-knit    strands    of    an    unbroken 
thread 
Where  love  ennobles  all . 
The  world  may  sound  no  trumpets,  ring  no 

bells : 
The  Book  of  Life  the  shining  record  tells. 

Thy  love  shall  chant  its  own  beatitudes 
After  its  own  life -working.     A  child's  kiss 
Set    on  thy  sighing  lips  shall  make  thee 

glad; 
A  poor  man  served  by  thee  shall  make  thee 

rich ; 
A  sick  man  helped  by  thee  shall  make  thee 

strong ; 
Thou  shalt  be  served  thyself  by  every  sense 
Of  service  which  thou  renderest. 

— Mrs.  Browning, 

Saturday. 

The  Land  is  Bright, 

Say  not  the  struggle  naught  availeth, 
The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain  : 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 
And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars ; 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  concealed. 
Your  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  fliers. 

And  but  for  you  possess  the  field. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain. 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  m^kking. 
Comes  silent  flooding  in  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 
When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light; 

In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow, — ^how  slowly  1 
But  westward  look  I    the  land  is  bright. 

— Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 
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**Day8  should  speak,  and  multitude  of  years 
should  teach  wisdom,** 

The  year  is  new  :  let  us  make  life  new. 

We  call  New  Years*  days  milestones.  Are 
we  sure  that  they  mark  progress  in  our  moral 
and  spiritual  history? 

**I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but  once. 
If  J  therefore,  there  he  any  kindness  I  can  show 
to  any  fellow-being y  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  nor  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  be  likely 
to  pass  this  way  again.** 


The  Church  of  the  Eternal  Hope  (Univer- 
sal ist)  in  New  York  City,  of  which  Dr.  £.  C. 
BoUes  is  pastor,  has  the  following  creed  :  — 

I.  We  believe  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  spiritual  leader- 
ship of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  Soul. 

II.  We  believe  that  goodness  is  the  eter- 
nal law  of  God,  and  will  finally  overcome  all 
evil;  and  that  only  as  we  accept  and  prac- 
tise this  law  can  we  find  peace  in  this  world 
or  in  the  world  to  come.    # 

This  creed  suggests  two  or  three  ques- 
tions, to  wit :  — 

1.  Does  it  not  cover  all  that  is  central, 
vital,  and  eternal  in  religion?  and  therefore 
has  any  church  or  religious  movement  that 
stends  for  the  essentials,  and  only  the  essen- 
tials of  religion,  any  need  to  adopt  a  creed 
any  more  extended  than  this  ? 

2.  Can  a  church  or  religious  movement 
that  really  means  religion  —  that  proposes 
honestly  and  above  board  to  represent  and 
work  for  a  religion  that  is  anything  more 
than  a  name— dispense  with  at  least  so 
much  of  a  belief  basis  (basis  of  accepted 
truth)  as  this? 

3.  In  the  history  of  the  past  has  not  the 
attempt  to  stand  for  anything  less  than  this 
always  proved  a  delusion  and  a  weakness 
(often  a  fatal  weakness),  just  as  the  attempt 
to  stand  for  more  has  generally  proved  a 
tyranny  ? 

4.  This  creed  is  the  creed  of  a  leading 
Uniuersalist  church.  But  can  a  more  perfect 
stetement  of  Unitarianism  be  made?  Where, 
then,  is  the  difference  between  Unitarianism 
and  Universalism  ?  But,  if  there  is  none, 
is  it  not  time  for  the  two  churches  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact,  and  draw  nearer  together  in 
fellowship  and  practical  co-operation  ? 


We  doubt  if  any  other  so  effective  method 
of  improving  the  slum  districts  of  our  great 
cities  have  been  found  as  that  ,of  planting 
in  them  what  is  coming  to  be  known  as 
College  Settlements,  or  Social  Settlements, 
like  the  Hull  House,  Chicago,  which  we 
gave  an  account  of  in  our  September  issue. 
It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  a  second 
settlement  of  this  kind  has  just  been  esteb- 
lished  in  Chicago.  This  new  movement  is 
primarily  a  Jewish,  and  the  location  chosen 
is  the  Russian  Jewish  district  of  the  city. 
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The  prime  movers  in  the  matter  are  Rabbi 
Joseph  Stolz,  Prof.  Zeublin  of  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Chicago,  Miss  Addams  of  the 
Hall  House,  and  ten  or  twelve  Jewish 
graduates  of  Michigan,  Yale,  Harvard,  and 
other  universities,  who  are  now  residing  in 
Chicago.  Adequate  financial  support  has 
already  been  obtained.  Classes  will  be 
formed  in  English  literature,  history,  chem- 
istry, hygiene,  etc.  Lectures  will  be  deliv- 
ered upon  many  topics  of  public  interest 
and  importance.  Social  Science  and  Ward 
Improvement  Clubs  will  be  formed.  Boys' 
dabs  will  be  started.  Social  entertainments 
aod  musicales  will  be  given  for  working 
girls  and  mothers;  and  many  other  means 
will  be  employed  to  meet  the  social,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  needs  of  the  people,  and 
to  make  the  Settlement  a  sort  of  health 
centre  for  the  whole  district.  The  methods 
which  have  proved  so  successful  in  connec- 
tion with  other  older  College  Settlements 
will  be  largely  employed  here.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  the  new  enterprise  will  have  from 
the  first  the  aid  of  Miss  Addams,  Mrs. 
Relley,  and  others  at  the  Hull  House  who 
have  made  that  establishment  such  a  power 
for  good  in  the  district  where  it  is  lo- 
cated. 


It  must  be  a  novel  sensation  to  New 
Yorkers  to  hear  the  Mohammedan  call  to 
prayer.  But  it  seems  that  that  call  is  here- 
after to  mingle  regularly  with  the  babel  of 
noises  of  that  great  city.  The  muezzin  is 
named  Nahakoff.  He  is  a  pioneer  Mus- 
sulman, associated  with  Mohammed  Alex. 
Russell  Webb's  recently  established  Moham- 
medan mission.  A  New  York  daily  thus 
describes  the  first  call  to  prayer  as  it  was 
given  on  a  recent  Sunday : — 

In  lieu  of  a  minaret  the  muezzin  posted 
himself  at  a  window  in  the  third  story  of  a 
building  in  Union  Square.  After  cryine  his 
sammons  in  Arabic,  he  uttered  it  in  Eng- 
lish, thus:  *'God  is  great!  God  is  great! 
God  is  merciful  1  God  is  almighty !  I  bear 
witness  that  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of 
God.  Ye  faithful,  come  to  prayer !  xe  faith- 
ful, come  now  to  prayer!  Come  to  salva- 
tion !  God  is  great  1  There  is  no  God  but 
one  God  1  *' 

Even  if  this  solemn  call  does  not  reach  many 
followers  of  the  great  prophet  of  Arabia, 
let  us  hope  it  may  at  least  have  the  effect 
of  reminding  many  so^alled  followers  of 


Christ  that  God  lives,  and  that  there  are 
other  things  men  ought  to  thiok  about  be- 
sides the  everlasting  scramble  after  money. 
We  believe  that  Christianity  has  many  im- 
portant lessons  to  teach  Mohammedans ;  but 
we  think,  also,  that  Mohammedanism  has 
some  lemons  to  teach  Christians.  .  And  is 
not  this  one  of  them, — that  God  is  every- 
where in  his  world,  as  well  in  the  great 
city  as  in  the  silent  desert,  and  that  every 
day  should  have  in  it  a  place  for  prayer  as 
well  as  for  labor  ? 


The  seventieth  birthday  of  Robert  Collyer 
— our  dear  and  honored  "Saint  Robert" — was 
celebrated  in  New  York  last  month  in  a 
right  hearty  fashion.  We  were  not  able  to 
be  present,  but  have  read  with  deepest  in- 
terest the  report  of  what  was  done  and  said. 
The  celebration  was  planned  by  the  ladies 
of  his  church,  and  the  place  was  the  church 
parlors.  Representatives  were  present  from 
all  the  Unitarian  phurches  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick  was 
the  warm-hearted  and  witty  master  of  cere- 
monies. There  were  three  or  four  speeches, 
two  or  three  poems,  letters  from  friends  far 
and  near,  all  brimming  with  love  and 
praise,  and  then,  as  the  culmination  of  the 
evening,  a  speech  from  Mr.  Collyer  himself, 
full  of  tender  memories  of  the  past  and 
inspiring  hopes  for  the  future.  Says  the 
reporter ;  "No  one  will  believe  that  Mr.  Coll- 
yer is  old,  and  he  is  not.  He  has  made  his 
seventy  years  a  crown  for  the  head,  and  not 
a  burden  for  the  back.  So  much  love  and 
honor,  appreciation  and  praise  were  heaped 
upon  him,  he  was  well-nigh  snowed  under 
by  the  tributes  of  his  friends.  England  and 
America  are  proud  of  a  common  ownership 
in  him,  but  America  has  the  lion*s  share." 


Alas  that,  while  some  rejoice,  others  must 
weep!  The  evening  on  which  all  this  rejoic- 
ing was  going  on  in  New  York  over  Mr. 
CoUyer's  good  seventy  years,  and  the  pros, 
pect  of  many  more  to  be  added  thereto, 
in  St.  Louis  there  was  a  different  scene. 
There  death  had  just  come,  unexpectedly 
and  suddenly,  to  an  honored  minister  of  our 
faith, — Rev.  John  C.  Learned,  for  twenty- 
three  years  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Unity,  a  man  not  so  widely  known  and 
loved  as  Mr.  Collyer,  yet  loved  just  as 
deeply  by  all  who  were  privileged  to  know 
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him.  Mr.  Learned  was  many  years  younger 
than  Mr.  CoUyer;  and  we  had  thought  of 
him  as  scarcely  more  than  half  through  his 
life-work.  But  how  little  we  knew  I  The 
younger  is  taken,  and  the  older  is  left.  As 
we  think  of  the  contrast,  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble not  to  call  to  mind  the  image  of  Socra- 
tes, and  the  closing  words  of  the  Apology, — 
"The  hour  of  departure  has  arrived,  and  we 
go  our  ways,  I  to  die,  and  you  to  live. 
Which  is  the  better  God  only  knows."  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  no  man  was  ever  more  faith- 
ful in  the  work  which  he  believed  God  had 
given  him  to  do  than  was  Mr.  Learned ;  and, 
therefore,  no  man  was  ever  better  prepared 
for  the  end,  let  it  come  when  it  might.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  our  readers  a 
sketch  of  his  life  and  character  by  one  who 
had  known  him  so  long  and  intimately  as 
had  Mr.  Snyder. 


We  are  sorry  to  see  the  announcement 
that  the  Andover  Review  ceases  to  exist  with 
the  number  for  December,  1893,  which  com- 
pletes its  tenth  year.  Until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  New  World,  this  was  distinctly 
the  most  liberal  and  forward-looking  of  the 
religious  reviews ;  and  it  is  not  quite  encour. 
aging  to  those  who  are  trying  to  bring 
Christianity  more  into  line  with  rational 
thought  and  progressive  Biblical  scholarship 
to  find  it  necessary  to  give  it  up.  The  im- 
mediate reason  assigned  for  its  suspension 
is  want  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  Andover 
professors  (who  from  the  beginning  have 
been  its  editors)  to  perform  the  large 
amount  of  labor  necessary  to  carry  it  on, 
and  the  lack  of  funds  to  employ  a  compe- 
tent man  to  take  the  work  off  their  hands. 
The  Review  has  represented  'liberal  Ortho- 
doxy" in  its  best  form ;  and,  if  much  of  the 
advocacy  of  that  form  of  Christianity  which 
has  appeared  in  its  pages  has  seemed  halt- 
ing and  inconclusive,  it  has  not  been  for 
lack  of  ability  or  a  broad  and  catholic  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  writers,  but  because  of 
the  inherent  weakness,  illogicalness,  transi- 
tional ness  (if  we  may  use  the  word)  of  the 
religious  position  itself.  That  the  Review 
has  done  good  we  feel  sure.  It  has  led  the 
more  liberal  forces  in  two  important  contro- 
versies in  the  orthodox  Congregational 
Church  in  this  country ;  namely,  the  "An- 
dover Case,''  which  involved  the  question  of 
the  right  of  a  theological  school  to  teach 


a  more  liberal  theology  than  that  of  its 
founders,  and  the  controversy,  in  connection 
with  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  over  the  question 
whether  men  might  be  sent  as  missionaries 
to  the  foreign  field  who  held  the  ^'doctrine 
of  a  probation  after  death."  Both  these 
controversies  have  been  settled  in  favor  of 
those  who  advocated  the  broader  and  more 
liberal  policy, — results  due  largely,  without 
doubt,  to  the  able  advocacy  of  the  Review, 
Its  influence  here  alone  would  seem  to  com- 
pensate for  all  that  the  periodical  has  cost. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  its  pages 
have  been  open  somewhat  freely  from  the 
first  to  writers  outside  of  orthodox  limits, 
though  not  for  controversial  purposes.  It 
has  published  many  valuable  articles  from 
Unitarians.  We  regret  to  see  the  Review 
end  its  career,  and  quite  agree  with  the  edi- 
tors when  they  express  their  belief  that  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  of  its  existence  it  has  ^'con- 
tributed something  to  the  advancement  of 
Christian  knowledge,  to  the  liberty  of 
Christian  opinion,  and  to  the  progress  of 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Probably  ic  has 
come  to  be  less  needed  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  New  World,  which  not  only  oc- 
cupies more  advanced  ground,  but  has  called 
to  its  aid  a  corps  of  contributors  confessedly 
stronger  and  more  widely  representative  of 
the  best  religious  thought  and  scholarship 
of  the  world  than  any  preceding  review  in 
this  country  has  ever  been  able  to  enlist. 


Scpattm^nts* 


SUNDA  Y-SCHOOLS. 


Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  advisa- 
bility of  holding  special  festival  days  for 
the  Sunday-school,  it  is  generally  agreed  on 
all  sides  that  Christmas  ought  to  be  no- 
ticed. The  observance  is  well  worth  the 
time  and  trouble  expended.  Christmas  is 
the  great  central  day  in  whose  fraternal 
circle  all  sects  group.  The  chimes  ring 
out  '*Good  will  to  all!"  and  peace  among 
battling  Christians  seems  nearer.  If  there 
is  to  be  any ''Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est!" it  must  come  from  this  genuine 
union.  But  the  special  reason  for  a  full 
and  hearty  celebration  of  Christmas,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Sunday-school,  is  that  it  brings 
the  young  people  into  the  midst  of  the 
church,  and  gives  them  the  interpretation 
of  the  day.     From  this  source  should  come 
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oar  ondentaQdiDg  of  what  Christmas 
means;  namely,  the  eternal  youth  of  the 
rsce  in  aspirations  holy  and  examples 
noble.  The  spirit  of  Jesas  is  that  power 
which  keeps  perennially  yonng  the  source 
of  sentiment  and  hope.  Our  Unitarian 
Stmday-schools  are  more  and  more  entering 
into  this  commemoration.  More  and  more 
the  chorchee  themselves  welcome  the  Sun- 
dsy-8chool  into  the  place  of  the  regular 
morning  service.  The  ohject-lesson  thus 
set  cannot  fail  of  its  great  and  beneficent 
effect  on  the  elders.  This  growing  unity 
of  the  observance,  as  regards  its  main  mean- 
ing, was  well  illustrated  this  very  season  in 
the  fact  that,  while  some  of  our  schools 
were  singing  words  and  tunes  provided  by 
other  denominational  authors,  many  in  the 
other  churches  of  the  Congregational  Trini- 
tarian and  the  Baptist  were  using  our 
carols.  It  is  along  such  converging  paths 
of  practical  work,  of  universal  songs  and 
motoal  ideals,  that  we  may  hope  to  see 
Christendom  gradually  bound  together. 

Among  the  constantly  recurring  questions 
Dever  settled  by  any  discussion  is  the  one 
about  giving  prizes.  Shall  any  prizes  be 
giTen  in  the  Sunday-school  for  any  reason 
whatever?  I  am  so  frequently  asked  this 
question  by  those  who  are  seriously  guiding 
the  affairs  of  a  Sunday  school  that  I  am 
indoced  to  indicate  my  position.  There 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  judicious  course  in  this 
matter.  To  over-stimulate  attendance  or 
behavior  by  extra  appeals  in  the  way  of 
prizes  is  blameworthy ;  but  to  employ  ordi- 
nary attractions,  following  the  rule  which 
prevails  in  all  household  and  public  school 
life,  is  proper.  By  this  I  mean  that  a  lM)ok 
given  to  a  scholar  who  has  been  in  faithful 
attendance  during  the  year  does  not  seem  to 
me  a  sordid  or  injurious  act.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  create  an  artificial  and  un- 
healthy state  of  things.  To  credit  a  class 
in  some  way  for  its  constancy,  or  to  indi- 
cate in  some  simple  fashion  approbation  in 
a  direction  which  makes  the  school  stronger 
ud  better  disciplined,  seems  to  me  per- 
kily right.  If,  through  fear  of  a  misuse 
of  this  natural  law  of  reward  of  merit,  we 
cast  away  everything  of  the  kind,  then,  to 
^  consistent,  we  must  strip  life  of  all  those 
fiifts  and  appreciative  tokens  which  in  all 
times  have  assisted  noble  incentive,  and 
bave  come  as  the  quiet  but  cheering  recog- 
nition of  work  well  done.  It  is  something 
for  the  officers  of  a  Sunday-school  to  regu- 
late in  common  sense,  and  neither  to  crush 
H  out  utterly  by  cast-iron  interdict  nor  to 
taise  it  to  a  disagreeable  and  tyrannous 
position  by  overdoing.  Again,  some  Sun- 
day-schools might  not  need  anything  of  the 
Uad :  they  are  healthy  and  strong.  Others 
somewhat  ill  and  not  so  vigorous  might 
need  the  medicine  and  help  of  this  mild 
P^ize-glving. 

lam  frequently  asked  in  correspondence 
aboat  blackboard  work,— how  to  do  it  and 


what  it  all  amounts  to.  Blackboard  work 
is  a  very  valuable  aid  in  Sunday-school 
instruction,  whether  for  a  general  talk  or 
for  the  kindergarten  or  for  any  large  class 
work.  It  might  be  very  serviceable  in  an 
adult  class.  The  training  for  this  could  be 
quite  extensive;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
any  one  can  use  the  blackboard  to  good 
purpose  who  knows  what  he  wants  to  say 
and  can  write.  The  chief  object  is  to  make 
the  eye  help  the  mind,  not  only  in  the  fact 
of  writing  before  the  eye,  but  of  giving  the 
thought  a  chance  to  recur  to  words  and  sen- 
tences after  the  utterance  has  passed.  This 
gives  memory  a  surer  hold.  The  use  of 
different  colored  chalks  is  something  quite 
happy  in  talking  to  the  younger  scholars. 
Of  course,  if  any  one  can  draw  pictures, 
however  rude,  that  is  so  much  additional 
gain.  But,  with  the  simple  use  of  the 
chalk  in  writing  out  headings,  key- words, 
quotations  to  be  memorized,  and  the  like, 
the  three  considerations  are  these:  first,  the 
speaker  himself  clears  up  his  own  mind 
beforehand,  of  necessity,  and  expresses  it  in 
a  concise  manner;  second,  the  listeners, 
young  and  old,  perceive  at  once  the  logical 
and  systematic  framework  of  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  are  able  to  grasp  it  much  better ; 
third,  as  the  blackboard  is  before  the  lis- 
teners during  the  whole  lesson,  they  are 
able  to  turn  with  their  eyes  and  recall  what 
is  so  easily  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  talk- 
ing. Therefore,  the  general  effect  is  one  of 
concentration  on  the  subject  and  a  closer 
attention  to  the  conversation.  Let  no 
teacher  shrink  from  using  the  blackboard 
from  any  distrust  of  his  expert  ability. 

The  Boston  Sunday  School  Union  held 
another  of  Its  notable  meetings  in  Decem- 
ber, at  which  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage  spoke 
on  his  favorite  theme  of  "Evolution  as 
Background  to  Sunday-school  Instruction." 
It  was  a  very  strong  address,  and  full  of 
religious  fervor,  especially  when,  in  reply 
to  a  criticism  or  two,  Mr.  Savage  added 
some  remarks  to  prove  that  by  a  true  appli- 
cation of  this  theory  the  universe  became 
filled  with  all  life,  and  God  took  possession 
of  departments  In  which  the  thought  of  man 
had  not  hitherto  enthroned  him.  Even 
those  who  do  not  accept  this  doctrine,  or 
theory,  must  have  been  impressed  with  the 
deep  sincerity  of  the  speaker,  and  saw  the 
spiritual  power  which  this  truth  embodied 
when  held  as  he  holds  It.  As  treated  that 
evening,  the  subject  became  a  very  practi- 
cal one.  Any  one  taking  the  truth  of  evo- 
lution as  a  vital  fact  must  of  necessity  color 
and  shape  his  theological  belief  In  accord- 
ance with  very  lil>eral  views.  Such  results 
come  out  naturally  in  the  teaching  of  belief 
In  the  Sunday-school,  so  that  It  would  be- 
come under  such  pressure  very  earnest  and 
real,  and  also  very  clear  and  convincing. 

There  is  a  unique  and  pleasant  custom  at 
the  Littleton,  Mass. ,  Sunday-school  of  ask- 
ing at  every  session  before  the  class  les- 
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sons  for  quotations  from  teachers  and 
papils.  These  quotations  are  supposed  to 
be  what  has  come  to  the  individuals  during 
the  week  as  the  most  prominent  and  impor- 
tant in  their  reading.  The  habit  is  a  good 
one,  in  that  it  accustoms  the  scholars  and 
teachers  to  cull  from  their  reading;  and  it 
also  furnishes  a  great  variety  of  noble 
thoughts  to  the  school  on  Sunday. 

It  would  be  a  sign  of  marked  improve- 
ment in  our  Sunday-schools  if  the  custom 
of  reviewing  were  better  established  We 
traverse  a  great  many  subjects,  but  we  are 
not  careful  enough  to  retrace  our  steps  and 
see  what  has  really  been  learned  and  re- 
tained. Review  papers  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared, so  that  scholars  can  write  out  an- 
swers, and  not  trust  to  oral  questioning. 

What  Rev.  Miss  Murdock  and  Rev.  Miss 
Buck  are  doing  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  would 
be  worthy  of  repetition  in  other  places. 
They  hold  a  study  class  in  religion  on  every 
Friday  afternoon,  to  which  all  in  the  so- 
ciety are  invited,  as  well  as  the  teachers. 
The  point  is  that  something  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  in  every  church,  the  hour  and 
place  to  be  adapted  to  the  special  commu- 
nity. There  is  not  enough  opportunity 
given  to  the  adults  of  churches  for  obtain- 
ing information  on  subjects  that  they  really 
long  to  know  more  about,— subjects  which 
attract  them  in  the  magazine  and  news- 
paper, when  treated  by  current  authors. 
Why  is  it  that  our  churches  allow  so  much 
to  fall  out  of  their  hands  into  outside  chan- 
nels and  organizations?  This  delinquency 
is  one  reason  why  there  is  a  lack  of  inti- 
mate life  between  churches  and  the  people 
to-day.  Edwabd  A.  Hobtok. 


GUILDS. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Read  before  Winkley    GuUd,  Bui  finch  Place 
Chapely  Boston,  Mass, 

Friendship  is  mutual  affection  based  on 
respect  and  esteem.  Love  is  interest  in  any 
others. 

Many  persons  do  not  make  enough  dis- 
tinction between  friendship  and  friendliness. 
In  friendship  there  must  always  be  esteem 
on  both  sides ;  or,  in  other  words,  friend- 
ship is  mutual.  Whereas  friendliness  may 
be  either  mutual  or  one-sided.  In  friend- 
ship like  is  absolutely  essential. 

All  imperfections  of  character  and  all 
defects  of  character  are  obstacles  to  perfect 
friendship. 

Friends  may  be  growing  apart,  and  they 
may  not  know  the  reason  for  it ;  but  either 
one  friend  is  growing  better  and  going  up 
hill  or  the  other  is  growing  worse  and 
going  down  hUl. 

Just  so  far  as  one  friend  tempts  another, 


just  so  far  they  lose  respect  for  each  other ; 
and  all  the  more  if  the  other  yields.  So  a 
friendship  can  never  be  perfect  so  long  as 
one  person  tempts  his  friend  to  do  vn-ong ; 
and,  should  his  friend  yield,  he  also  injures 
an  otherwise  perfect  friendship. 

Among  school-girls  is  the  best  example  of 
true  friendliness.  For  what  sight  is  more 
pleasant  than  to  see  a  g^oup  of  girls  laugh- 
ing and  chatting  over  their  books  and  mis- 
takes ?  Now  this  friendliness  may  lead  to 
a  perfect  friendship.  Ihen  they  are  truly 
happy ;  and  one  and  all  help  to  make  their 
happiness  more  complete  by  thinking  of 
their  companions,  and  letting  self  drop  into 
the  background. 

One  should  not  be  always  thinking  of 
what  will  be  more  agreeable  for  one's  self, 
but  what  will  make  more  happiness  among 
one's  associates  should  be  the  point  in  view. 

Love  is  interest  in  any  others.  We  read 
in  the  Bible  that  '4ove  worketh  no  ill  to  its 
neighbor."  Some  persons  have  been  heard 
to  say,  <*If  you  love  me,  you  will  tell  that  lie 
for  me,  or  steal  for  me,  or  take  just  one 
^lass  of  liquor  for  me."  That  is  not  so ;  for, 
if  one  person  loves  another,  he  will  do  noth- 
ing to  injure  him,  because  love  should 
make  persons  better,  and  not  worse. 

Friendship  is  considered  the  root  of  all 
goodness,  and  so  friendship  as  well  as  loye 
should  make  us  better. 

There  are  many  ways  of  showing  friendli- 
ness. A  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  is  always 
welcome,  a  pleasant  word  or  smile.  We  all 
like  these  ourselves,  so  we  should  remem- 
ber to  give  them  to  others,  and  we  will  have 
them  returned. 

Now  friendship  will  not  only  do  all  of 
these ;  bu|  it  will  go  a  long  way  beyond,  for 
it  will  stop  at  nothing  but  that  which  truly 
blesses.  Alice  Florentine. 


In  October  a  society  was  formed  in  the 
Unitarian  church  of  Wolfeboro,  N.H. ;  and  a 
membership  of  twenty-six  was  recently  re- 
ported. There  has  been  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  writings  of  Parker  in  the  meet- 
ings, the  pastor  distributing  passages  the 
week  previous  among  the  members.  He 
has  also  prepared  a  service  which  is  gen- 
erally used  at  the  meeting.  The  leader  is 
appointed  from  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
members.  Social  meetings  may  be  called 
occasionally  through  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

One  of  the  largest  guilds  (regarding  the 
time  of  formation)  was  organized  in  the  so- 
ciety at  Somerville,  Mass.,  the  latter  part  of 
November,  the  large  number  of  young  people 
forming  a  most  promising  opportunity  for 
the  cause  in  that  church.  The  president  of 
the  Alliance  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
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to  those  who  gathered  at  the  first  meeting, 
where  the  organization  was  begun.  He  also 
vibited  the  church  in  West  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  and  presented  the  subject  of  the  need 
of  organization  in  our  churches,  especially 
using  the  example  of  guUds. 

We  have  before  us  a  circular  giving  the 
programme  from  October  to  June  oi  the 
loang  People's  Guild  in  Madison,  Wis. 
Among  the  topics  the  following  may  be 
mentioned:  **Making  a  Start,"  **Work  a 
Condition  of  Success/'  **Minding  Little 
Things,"  "Punctuality,"  "The  Art  of  Wait- 
ing/' "Character  as  Capital."  Meetings  are 
held  twice  a  month. 

The  society  iu  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  is  taking 
up  "A  Study  of  the  Sects"  for  its  win- 
ter's work.  A  series  of  meetings  has  been 
planned  at  the  suggestion  of  the  minister, 
at  which  the  various  ministers  of  the  city 
speak  in  turn  on  their  own  denominations. 

Encouraging  word  comes  from  the  spild 
at  Neponsety  Mass.  *<The  Guild  Move- 
ment," "Thanksgiving,"  and  the  "World's 
Fair"  have  been  considered.  Through  the 
rammer  a  successful  flower  mission  was 
maintained. 

The  guilds  at  Ne^nset,  Harrison  Square, 
aod  that  of  &e  Third  Church,  Dorchester, 
united  in  giving  a  breakfast  at  the  Morgan 
Chapel  in  Boston. 

A  little  pamphlet  of  the  William  G.  Eliot 
Frateroity  of  tne  Unitarian  church  in  Port- 
land, Ore.,  has  been  sent  to  us.  It  maps 
ont  a  course  for  Sunday  evenings  and  Tuee- 
daj  evenings  from  October  to  May.  On 
Sunday  evenings  "Representative  Unita- 
rian Workers"  is  announced  for  the  gen- 
eral subject,  a  few  names  of  other  faiths 
also  being  considered.  On  Tuesday  even- 
ings there  are  lectures  on  **The  Social 
Questions,"  and  a  list  of  books  on  sociologi- 
ttl  subjects  is  g^ven  for  each  topic,  be- 
sides these  meetings  there  are  regular  occa- 
sions for  business  and  social  enjoyment.  We 
have  here  i^urely  a  hint  of  a  hve  church,  as 
veil  as  a  broad  suggestion  for  other  churches 
to  follow  in  utilizing  the  strength  of  their 
people  in  organic  ways. 

B.  R.  BULKELEY. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 

The  story  comes  from  Japan  of  a  very 
successful  experiment  in  local  option. 
There  is  a  little  island  called  Okushiri,  a 
nre  place  for  the  herring  fishery.  In  1884 
the  island  had  two  hun<&ed  ana  sixty  peo- 
ple, mostly  fishermen.  They  were  unusually 
dieted  to  drink  (gake).  As  much  as 
t^iOOO  a  year  ia  said  to  have  been  spent  for 


one  kind  of  liquor  by  this  little  population, 
when  four  or  five  dollars  a  month  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  a  family.  The  people  natu- 
rally had  nothing  left  for  repairing  or 
thatching  their  houses  or  for  roads.  They 
nearly  starved  in  winter.  Even  for  their 
fishing  they  had  but  four  decent  nets  on 
their  island.  In  1884  a  few  men  began  to 
talk  against  the  drink,  and  presently  they 
persuaded  their  people  to  agree  to  abandon 
wholly  the  sale,  purchase,  and  use  of  alco- 
holic drinks.  The  fines  collected  from 
those  who  broke  the  agreement  were  to  go 
to  the  purchase  of  grain  for  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  agreement  (in  this  respect 
far  wiser  than  our  changeable  American 
liquor  laws)  held  good  for  five  years. 

See  now  the  results.  In  five  years  the 
population  had  gone  beyond  a  thousand,  aud 
ten  times  as  much  capital  had  been  invested 
in  the  fisheries.  Houses  were  repaired, 
roads  were  built  where  there  had  been  none, 
four  public  granaries  were  stocked  with 
rice,  land  was  brought  into  cultivation, 
nets  were  made  from  hemp  grown  in  the 
island,  whereas  before  the  nets  had  to  be 
bought  from  outside.  The  agreement  was 
renewed  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  five  years, 
and  a  large  community  in  the  island  adjoin- 
ing have  taken  up  the  Okushiri  experiment. 

The  Temperance  Cause  publishes  from 
Zion's  Herald  an  interesting  account  of  the 
new  South  Carolina  liquor  system.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  the  people  of 
the  State  had  voted  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  prohibition.  The  House 
of  Representatives  accordingly  passed  a 
stringent  bill,  which  was  defeated  by  the 
influence  of  the  liquor  interests  in  the 
Senate.  The  present  Dispensary  Law  has 
a  compromise  measure.  It  has  already  re- 
duced the  number  of  places  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks  from  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred to  fifty  dispensaries.  At  these  places 
no  liquor  can  be  drunk  on  the  premises. 
No  one  is  interested  in  increasing  the  sales, 
all  the  dispensers  being  paid  regular  sal- 
aries. Nineteen  counties  out  of  thirty-four 
have  outright  prohibition.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  new  law  has 
practical  enforcement  in  the  city  of  Charles'- 
ton.  So  far  as  the  law  has  been  applied,  it 
is  reported  to  please  the  Prohibitionists,  who 
look  upon  it  as  a  step  in  advance. 

It  becomes  an  important  question.  What 
are  the  merits  of  the  South  Carolina  law  as 
compared  with  the  proposed  adaptation  oi 
some  form  of  the  so-called  "Norwegian" 
system  ?  It  is  obviously  a  disadvantage  in 
any  law,  if  it  proves  to  be  made  a  party 
question,  or  if  the  appointment  of  the  offi- 
cers who  carry  it  out  becomes  a  partisan 
issue.  The  Norwegian  plan  takes  liquor 
out  of  politics.     The  South  Carolina  plan 
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threatens  to  array  against  itself  the  opposi- 
tion to  Gk>T.  Tillman,  who  already  needs  a 
force  of  State  police  to  enforce  his  law. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 


WOMAN'S  WORD  AND  WORK, 


The  second  regular  meeting  of  the  New 
York  League  of  Unitarian  Women  was  held 
in  the  Second  Unitarian  Church,  Brooklyn, 
on  Friday,  December  1,  at  eleven  o^clock 
in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Chadwick  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  the  reports  of  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. A  very  interesting  report  of  the 
recent  Middle  States  Conference  was  read 
by  Mrs.  Hale. 

The  subject  for  consideration  was  "The 
Drama":  (1)  Its  Influence  on  the  Com- 
munity; (2)  Its  Influence  on  the  Members 
of  the  Profession ;  (3)  Its  Place  in  Art  and 
Life,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Church. 

The  first  topic  was  treated  by  Mrs.  Irving 
of  Flushing,  who  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

"The  tendency  to  Imitative  or  dramatic 
action  is  older  even  than  the  human  race, 
dating  back  to  our  ape  ancestors.  But  a 
better  origin  may  be  found  than  mere  imi- 
tation. Words  failed  primitive  man;  and, 
in  his  efforts  to  express  his  deepest  feelings, 
he  must  act  as  well  as  speak. 

"Art  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  ex- 
pression of  religion,  and  in  the  early  days 
dramatic  art  was  often  used  in  the  same 
service."  Mrs.  Irving  also  traced  the  his- 
tory of  the  drama,  from  purely  religious 
and  sacred  uses,  to  a  more  secular  type,  and 
spoke  at  length  of  many  popular  plays  hav- 
ing very  little  literary  value,  but  their 
moral  atmosphere  is  so  excellent  that  they 
often  prove  a  powerful  aid  in  reform  move- 
ments. Impressions  of  such  plays,  although 
short,  are  of  lasting  value.  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  is  an  example  of  a  play  of  this  sort. 
The  light  and  somewhat  objectionable  char- 
acter of  many  plays  was  noted.  Many  man- 
agers declare  that  this  class  of  plays  is  what 
the  public  demand,  and  that  Shakspere 
"does  not  pay."  Walter  Crane  explains  this 
by  saying  that  the  restless  activity  of  mod- 
em life  is  not  conducive  to  an  appreciation 
of  fine  art  in  any  of  its  forms,  and  that 
commodities  are  produced  because  they  will 
pay,  and  not  because  of  their  use.  But  the 
number  of  really  objectionable  plays  is 
quite  offset  by  the  number  of  good  ones. 
The  prime  object  of  the  drama  is  not  to 
amuse.  It  appeals  not  alone  to  the  intel- 
lect and  artistic  sense,  but  more  strongly 
still  to  the  moral  sense.  The  drama  can 
touch  the  follies  of  society  as  no  other  art 
can  do ;  and  here  the  clear  light  of  genius 
may  work  great  reform. 

The  second  speaker,  Miss  Grace  B.  Drew 
of  the  New  York  press,  treated  the  topic, 
"Effect  of  the  Drama  on  the  Members  of 
the  Profession." 


"The  whole  subject  of  the  effect  of  the 
stage  upon  members  of  the  profession  might 
be  dismissed  in  a  very  few  words ;  namely, 
'  As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he.  *  No  one  can 
habitually  assume  the  thoughts  and  enact 
the  deeds  of  an  upright  man,  on  or  off  the 
stage,  without  being  somewhat  ennobled  by 
it ;  and  the  converse  is  equally  true.  I  have 
never  met  a  man  habitually  playing  vill- 
ains* parts  who  was  not  regarded  by  his 
fellows  as  rather  villainish  in  his  private 
life.  Women  habitually  assuming  the  r61es 
of  adventuresses  have,  it  is  thought,  advent- 
urous tendencies  off  the  stage.  People  who 
believe  in  and  allow  themselves  to  be  guided 
by  their  Creator  can  keep  out  of  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  that  other  folks  get  into. 
A  Daniel  with  faith  enough  can  make 
charming  companions  of  roaring  lions ;  bat 
most  of  us  are  not  Daniels,  and  we  find  it 
much  harder  to  be  good  in  improper  sur- 
roundings than  in  proper  ones,  and  the 
general  influence  of  the  stage  is  demoraliz- 
ing. Miss  Drew  spoke  of  the  small  salaries 
and  the  various  expenses  of  actresses,  many 
being  obliged  to  purchase  their  otrn  ward- 
robe,—  a  state  of  things  responsible  for 
much  of  the  stage  evil.  But  there  are  brave 
men  and  women  whom  no  ill  conditions  can 
swerve  from  their  fixed  purpose;  and  we 
owe  it  to  the  others  to  point  out  to  them 
the  better  way,  and  help  them  to  walk 
therein. 

Mrs.  Chadwick  here  read  a  quotation 
from  one  of  Mr.  Chadwick*s  recent  ser- 
mons, in  relation  to  the  effect  of  the  drama 
upon  the  members  of  the  profession : — 

"I  was  once  walking  in  New  York,  when 
just  on  before  me  I  saw  two  men  arm  in 
arm.  There  was  something  in  their  port 
and  carriage  astonishingly  different  from 
that  of  the  average  citizen  rushing  by  them 
up  and  down  the  street.  It  was  as  if  they 
had  come  to  ours  from  some  more  leisured 
world,  as  if  they  were  a  brace  of  Boman 
senators  returned  to  earth  to  see  how  things 
were  getting  on.  Hasteuing  my  pace  a 
little,  I  came  up  with  them;  and  one  of 
them  was  Lawrence  Barrett,  and  the  other 
Edwin  Booth,  and  I  saw  plainly  enough 
that  the  noblest  parts  they  had  enacted  on 
the  stage  had  become  inwrought  with  their 
bodily  substance,  and  that,  as  they  had 
prayed, — for  what  but  prayer  their  passion- 
ate desire  to  make  their  art  as  perfect  as 
might  be? — as  they  had  prayed,  the  fashion 
of  their  countenances  had  been  altered,  and 
had  taken  on  a  rarer  grace." 

Mrs.  Chadwick  then  Introduced  Mrs.  Bar- 
tram,  who  spoke  as  follows : — 

If  the  drama  is  to  flourish  at  all  in  its 
highest  sense,  it  must  do  so  because  of  its 
literary  excellence,  and  not  because  of 
its  socialistic  aspect.  The  present  elaborate 
method  of  mounting  plays  and  of  stage 
scenes  and  accessories  drfcws  the  attention 
away  from  the  play  itself.  In  dramatic 
history,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  the 
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hiim&n  nee,  excess  of  decoration  always 
aeeompaaies  decay.  The  evil  inflaence  of 
the  cominerelal  spirit  of  the  age  Is  strik- 
ingly seen  in  the  drama,  leading  to  adapta- 
tion of  plays,  and  not  to  the  creation  of 
tbem. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  path  of  dra- 
nutic  art  la  the  modem  ''stock  company," 
where  the  fall  force  of  those  employed  is 
lued  to  increase  the  revenue,  and  no  en- 
ooangement  Is  given  to  efforts  to  raise  the 
BUndard  of  the  drama.  Instead  of  dramatic 
art,  the  stage  at  the  present  day  too  often 
presents  merely  a  photograph  of  modern 
society  life.  Lovers  of  the  drama  can  do 
much  to  change  all  this.  First,  they  should 
do  all  In  their  powei  to  encourage  plays  of 
s  national  character.  8nch  a  play  as  "  The 
Old  Homestead,''  because  of  its  strictly  na- 
tional character,  does  more  to  awaken  inter- 
est in  and  appreciation  of  the  drama  than 
any  translation  of  a  foreign  play,  because  it 
deals  with  characters  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  we  are  thus  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  beaaty  and  accuracy  of  representa- 
tion. A  powerful,  enduring  element  in  a 
play  is  a  good  story. 

The  drama  preserves  all  that  is  best  in 
art,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  religion.  It 
holds  all  arts  in  just  relation,  and  should 
be  the  coworker  of  religion. 

In  closing  the  meeting,  Mrs.  Morse  gave 
a  very  interesting  talk  on  Joseph  Jefferson, 
—his  idea  that  the  true  actor  must  have 
within  himself  something  of  the  character 
of  the  part  he  plays ;  also  the  example  Mr. 
Jefferson  presents  of  the  type  of  manhood 
the  stage  can  produce. 


LITERARY  NOTES, 


The  **Manual"  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal  Christian 
Women  for  1803  is  one  of  the  most  inspir- 
ing publications  issued  from  a  Unitarian 
aooice  daring  the  past  year.  The  reports 
which  it  contains  snow  an  amount  of  work 
<fene  by  the  women  of  our  Unitarian 
ehnrches  in  charity,  Post-office  Missions, 
and  other  forms  of  missionary  activity,  class 
study,  etc.,  that  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  grati- 
^ng.  The  Alliance  is  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  its  efficiency  as  an  organiza- 
tion. 

A  life  of  Dean  Stanley  in  two  large  vol- 
umes is  soon  to  be  issued  in  London.  It  is 
8ud  to  be  particularly  rich  in  correspond- 
ence and  in  information  regarding  all  the 
important  religioua  movements  and  relig- 
ions leaders  of  Great  Britain  of  the  past 
forty  years. 

''Temperance  in  All  Nations."    Vol.  I. 
This  18  **a  history  I  of  the  cause  in  all  coun- 
of  the  globe."     It  will  be  followed  by 


another  volume,  containing  papers,  essays, 
addresses,  and  discussions  of  the  World's 
Temperance  Congress  held  by  the  National 
Temperance  Society  in  Chicago,  III.,  June, 
1893.  The  volumes  are  edited  by  J.  N. 
Steams,  publishing  agent.  The  present  vol- 
ume gives  a  full  outline  of  the  work  in 
North  America,  Great  Britain,  Europe, 
Switzerland,  Australia,  and  histories  of  we 
cause  in  other  countries.  The  work,  when 
completed,  will  afford  the  fullest  pi'esenta- 
tion  of  the  facts  developed  in  the  progress 
of  the  temperance  cause  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  print.  (New  York :  Temperance 
Publication  House.) 

Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  is  said  to  be  at  work 
upon  his  autobiography,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  published  before  his  death. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Francis  Parkman 
Harvard  College  receives  bis  printed  books 
and  maps,  and  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  is  given  his  historical  manuscripts 
and  important  papers.  The  Parkman  cabi- 
net in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society 
already  contains  many  treasures,  the  gift  oi 
Mr.  Parkman. 

Prof.  Jowett,  the  late  Master  of  Balliol, 
Oxford,  bequeathed  the  copyright  of  all 
his  papers  and  other  writings  to  tne  college, 
with  full  control  to  three  literary  executors. 
Prof.  Lewis  Campbell,  Dr.  Evelyn  Abbott, 
and  P.  Lyttleton  Gell. 

Robert  Barrett  Browning  has  bought  the 
Casa  Guidi  from  whose  windows  his  mother 
watched  Italy*s  birth  of  freedom;  and  he 
has  got  in  Biome  a  slab  of  porphyry  which 
is  to  be  placed  over  his  father's  gprave  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Canon  Farrar  is  about  to  put  up  in  St. 
Margaret's  Church,  London,  of  which  he  is 
rector,  a  small  but  beautiful  memorial  to  the 
late  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks. 

Count  Tolstoi  has  completed  another 
novel,  which  he  has  called  *'The  Kingdom 
of  Grod  within  us."  It  is  a  passionate  de- 
fence of  his  favorite  doctrine,  ^'Resist  not 
evil." 

Any  book  you  want  loaned  to  you,  in 
city  or  country,  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  for  as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as  you 
want  it,  at  an  average  cost  of  only  one  cent  a 
daift  is  the  offer  of  The  American  Co-opera- 
tive Library,  recently  organized  in  New 
York.  A  160-page  catalogue  is  sent  free  to 
any  applicant,  enclosing  a  two -cent  stamp. 
Members  of  the  Library  are  not  limited 
to  this,  but  may  order  any  book  in  current 
literature  suitaole  for  general  circulation. 
Any  further  information  will  be  sent  free 
on  request.  Address  the  American  Co-op- 
erative Library,  57  Rose  Street,  New  York* 
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The  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation of  London  adopted  a  plan  last  year 
for  the  delivery  of  an  annaal  ^'Essex  Hail 
Lecture"  dealing  with  **some  aspect  of  the 
history  and  development  of  Christianity  as 
viewed  from  a  liberal  and  progressive  stand- 
point." The  first  lecture  of  the  series  was 
given  by  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  in  May 
last,  having  for  its  subject  '^The  Develop- 
ment of  Theology  as  illustrated  in  English 
Poetry  from  1780  to  1830."  The  lecture, 
whitsh  was  one  of  great  interest,  has  been 

Erinted  in  a  neat  little  cloth-bound  volume 
V    Philip    Green,  Essex    Street,   London. 
Price  1  shilling. 

'*The  Beginnings  of  Christendom.  A 
Popular  Sketch."  By  W.  G.  Tarrant.  Lon- 
don :  Philip  Green. — This  little  book,  written 
by  the  editor  of  the  London  Inquirer,  gives 
a  graphic  and  generally  trustwotthy  picture 
of  the  world  in  which  the  young  Christian- 
ity began  it^  career,  and  of  the  causes  which 
operilted  little  by  little  to  change  the  simple 
and  spiritual  religious  movement  which  was 
inaugurated  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples  into 
the  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  Christianity 
of  the  third  and  subsequent  centuries.  The 
book  will  be  useful  to  readers  who  have  not 
time  for  larger  works.  The  subjecrs  of  its 
several  chapters  are :  The  World  in  the  First 
Christian  Century;  The  First  Christian 
Communities ;  Parties  in  the  Early  Church ; 
The  Second  Generation  of  Christians ;  Chris- 
tianity under  the  Great  Roman  Emperors; 
Readings  from  the  Early  Fathers;  The 
Formation  of  the  New  Testament;  The  Rise 
of  the  Priesthood  and  Formation  of  the 
Creeds. 

In  our  issue  of  October  last  we  spoke  of 
several  series  of  "Tracts  for  the  Times" 
which  are  being  published  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  London. 
The  second  series  of  these  tracts  (thirteen 
in  number)  is  now  bound  into  a  volume,  and 
is  sent  out  under  the  title  of  "Common- 
sense  Theology."  Nine  of  the  tracts  are 
written  bv  Englishmen,  and  four  by  Amer- 
icans. The  subjects  treated  cover  a  wide 
range ;  but  each  tract  aims  at  setting  forth 
some  phase  of  that  broad,  forward-looking, 
and  rational  reli^ous  thought  that  is  known 
as  Liberal  Christianity  or  Unitarianism. 
The  collection  makes  an  excellent  book  for 
missionary  use.     Price  2  shillings. 

"Atonement."  By  William  Tucker, 
D.D.  Boston :  Universalist  Publishing 
House.  Price  25  cents. — This  is  number 
ten  in  the  series  of  ** Manuals  of  Faith  and 
Duty"  which  the  Universalist  Publishing 
House  has  been  bringing  out  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  Most  of  the  pre- 
ceding numbers  have  been  noticed  in  these 
pages.     This  little  volume  is  as  able  as  any 


that  has  ^one  before  it.  It  begins  by  trac- 
ing the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement, 
giving  an  admirably  clear  statement  of  the 
various  forms  ^hich  the  doctrine  has  as- 
sumed. The  theory  of  the  atonement  ac- 
cepted by  the  writer  is  that  known  as  the 
moral  theory,  which  makes  the  work  of 
Christ  that  of  reconciling  man  to  God,  not 
God  to  man.  The  essence  of  atonement  is 
love.  God's  love  to  us,  manifested  pre-emi- 
nently in  Christ,  kindles  a  responsive  love 
in  us.  Thus  through  love  alienation  be- 
tween the  soul  and  Grod  is  broken  down, 
and  we  become  one  with  him.  The  author 
interprets  atonement  in  the  broadest  way, 
and  considers  with  thoughtful  discrimina- 
tion its  relation  to  law,  to  punishment,  to 
the  universe,  to  the  work  of  Christ,  to  man, 
to  faith,  and  to  salvation. 

"Art,  Music,  and  Nature."  By  David 
Swing.  Selections  from  his  writings.  Com- 
piled by  M.  E.  P.  Chicago :  Searle  and  Gor- 
ton.—  in  the  wide  realm  of  the  spiritually 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  our  age 
has  produced  few,  if  any,  writers  who  have 
written  with  more  of  philosophical  and 
poetical  insight,  or  charm  of  language  and 
imagery,  than  Prof.  Swing.  Not  even  Rus- 
kin  is 'more  full  of  quotable  passages, — 
gems  of  thought  set  in  the  most  exquisite 
words.  And  Swing  has  the  advantage  of 
being  always  simple  and  direct,  whereas 
Ruskin's  fine  passages  are  often  marred 
by  excessive  elaboration.  The  selections 
brought  together  in  this  volume  seem  to  be 
well  chosen.  The  print  is  large,  the  paper 
excellent,  the  page  open. 

"The  Witness  to  Immortelity  in  Litera- 
ture, Philosophy,  and  Life."  By  George  A. 
Gordon.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Price  91.50. — This  is  an  intelligent  studv  of 
the  subject  of  Immortelity  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:  1.  Definition  and  Method.  2. 
The  Hebrew  Prophete  and  Immortelity,  or 
the  Conditions  that  make  Faith  Possible  and 
Precious.  8.  The  Poets  and  Immortelity, 
or  Faith  and  Feeling.  4.  The  Philosophers 
and  Immortality,  or  Faith  and  Reason.  5. 
The  Apostle  Paul  and  Immortality,  or  Faith 
and  Christian  Reason.  6.  Jesus  Christ  and 
Immortality,  or  Faith  and  Fact  7.  Trust 
and  Immortality,  or  the  Grounds  of  Faith 
To-day.  The  book  is  written  in  an  admi- 
rably candid  spirit.  Ite  st^le  is  direct  and 
attractive.  It  shows  considerable  breadth 
of  reading  and  penetration  of  thought,  and 
cannot  faU  to  be  found  helpful. 

"The  Pilgrim  in  Old  England."  By  A.  H- 
Bradford.  New  York:  Fords,  Howard  & 
Hulbert. — The  title  of  this  book  excites 
exactly  that  intelligent  curiosity  which  will 
find  satisfactory  compensation  in  the  oon- 
tents  of  the  volume.    No  one  is  more  admir- 
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ably  fitted  to  treat  this  subject  than  Dr.  Brad- 
ford, both  by  natural  qualifications  and  by 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  English  ecclesias- 
tical history  and  modern  obur^  life.  In  this 
work  the  author  of  ^'Spirit  and  Life*'  contrib- 
utes most  valuable  material  for  the  study,  in 
a  wider  way  than  usually  suggested,  of  the 
working  principles  of  the  grand  old  Congre- 
gationsJ  Churcn  and  its  active  present  rep- 
resentatives. Not  much  space  is  given  to 
the  past  history  of  the  Church,  but  the  chief 
questions  dealt  with  relate  to  the  living 
Puritans  in  England  and  their  present  con- 
dition. The  pressing  demand  for  disestab- 
lishment is  ably  treated.  Questions  of 
church  membership,  of  creeds,  the  present 
power  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  outlook  for  ex- 
teoded  influence,  are  carefully  considered. 
It  is  a  very  timely  work  and  worthy  of  wide 
reading,  the  whole  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written  being  thoroughly  broad,  liberal,  and 
entirely  free  from  denominational  self-com- 
plaoency. 

"DisconrBes."  By  £.  H.  Hall.  Boston : 
Geo.  H.  Ellis. — This  is  a  volume  that  many 
will  eagerly  seek,  eagerly  read,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  very  willingly  read  again.  It  is  a 
choice  collection  of  strong  utterances  from 
the  keen  intellect  of  a  serious,  determined, 
and  progressive  ^thinker.  Mr.  Hall  has 
heretofore  refused  to  publish  any  volume  of 
his  sermons,  and  only  consented  to  the  issue 
of  this  upon  his  resignation  of  the  Cam- 
bridge pulpit,  as  a  memento  of  the  eleven 
years  of  high  and  confidential  companion- 
ship. In  the  eighteen  discourses  contained 
in  the  volume,  not  one  but  is  packed  with 
ripe  fruit,  the  product  of  a  strong  tree  of 
mental  life,  growing  in  a  rich  soil.  Fear- 
less, progressive  sinceritv  is  a  strongly 
marked  characteristic  of  tne  thought,  while 
transparent  yet  vivid  simplicity  represents 
the  style  in  which  the  thought  is  presented. 
'*The  perfunctory  word  is  a  dead  word, 
though  all  the  ages  have  repeated  it:  the 
personal  word  alone  has  life."  And  these 
words  from  the  living  voice  of  an  earnest 
leader  will  bring  hope  and  life  and  light  to 
many  hearts. 

''Heart-beats."  By  Protap  Chunder  Mo- 
loomdar.  Boston:  Geo.  H.  Ellis.— This  in- 
spiring Eastern  prophet,  Mozoomdar,  has 
arousal  so  deep  a  spiritual  response  in  the 
p^at  congregations  that  have  flocked  to 
hear  him  during  his  recent  visit  to  this 
country  that  the  mere  mention  of  this  little 
book  of  his  will  insure  an  extensive  circu- 
lation. ^  It  is  just  what  we  should  expect 
from  him,  just  what  we  most  wish  to  have, 
^~a  revelation  of  the  secret  springs  of  his  ar- 
dent devotional  spirit.  The  booK  has  more 
in  it  for  its  size  than  any  we  have  feasted 
Qpon  for  a  long  while.    I'he  paragraphs  are 


all  genuine  heart-beats,  but  the  pulse  throbs 
through  a  keen  intellect  and  a  holy  soul. 
Some  of  the  meditations  are  prayeni,  -some 
exhortations,  some  songs,  some  epigram- 
matic and  proverbial,  others  ecstatic  and 
poetic.  There  is  glow,  fervor,  high  senti- 
ment, pure  religion,  and  intense  spiritual 
earnestness  throughout.  It  is  an  admirable 
gift  book  for  the  new  year. 

'^The  Lord's  Song,  and  Other  Sermons. '^ 
By  Frederick  Frothingham.~A  lovely  little 
volume  of  ten  sermons  privately  printed, 
dedicated  to  those  who  knew  and  loved  the 
author.  The  appropriate  choice  of  ser- 
mons, the  careful  preparation  for  the  press, 
the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  book,  betray 
the  loving  hand  of  the  compiler.  Every 
one  who  knew  the  benevolent,  broad;  sym- 
pathetic, poetic  spirit  of  the  writer  of  these 
sermons  will  appreciate  this  opportunity 
of  having  in  permanent  form  an  enduring 
memorial  of  his  best  work. 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


We  notice  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  month :  — 

The  Homiletic  Review  (December). 

What  the  Ministry  may  learn  from  the 
Character  and  Works  of  John  G.  Whittier. 
By  J.  O.  Murray,  D.D. 

The  Responsibility  of  the  Pastor  for  the 
Development  of  a  Missionary  Interest 
among  his  People.  By  A.  T.  Pierson, 
D.D. 

The  Ethics  of  Memory.  By  Rev.  Augus- 
tine S.  Carman. 

The    Andover    Review    (November-Decem- 

ber). 

The  Christian  Ministry:  Its  Present 
Claim  and  Attraction.     By  Prof.  Pease. 

The  Theory  of  the  Marriage  Tie.  By 
Samuel  W.  Dike,  LL.D. 

Missions  and  Colonies.  II.  By  C.  C. 
Starbuck. 

"Bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary.'»  By  C.  J. 
Ropes. 

The  Sanitarian  (December). 

Progress  of  Practical  Sanitation.  By 
S.  H.  Durgin. 

Water  Filtration  and  Cholera.  By  Prof. 
R.  Koch. 

Disposal  of  Garbage  and  Waste  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition.     By  W.  F.  Morse. 

Proposed  Bureau  of  Public  Health.  By  a 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine. 

The  North  American  Review  (December). 

Political  Causes  of  the  Business  Depres- 
sion.    By  Gov.  Russell  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Mission  of  the  Populist  Party.  By 
Senator  W.  A.  Peifer. 
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Parliamentary  MannerB.  By  Jastin  Mc- 
Carthy, M.P. 

Thoaghts  on  English  Uniyersities.  By 
the  late  Prof.  Freeman. 

BVbUa  (December). 

Egyptian     Mythology.      By   Charles    H. 
Davis. 
Serpent  Worship.     Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce. 
The  Book  of  the  Dead. 

The  Review  of  Revievoa  (December). 

Tom  Mann,  the  English  Labor  Leader. 
By  John  C.  Carlile. 

Benjamin  Jowett,  D.D.  By  Archdeacon 
Farrar. 

Charles  Goanod. 

Lonis  Rachonnet,  Twice  President  of 
Switzerland.     By  Samuel  J.  Capper. 

The  New  World  (December). 

The  Babylonian  Exile.  By  Julias  Well- 
hausen. 

Plato's  Conception  of  a  Good  Life.  By 
Bernard  Bosanquet. 

The  Religion  of  the  Chinese  People.  By 
C.  de  Harlez. 

Thoroughness  in  Theology.  By  Richard 
A.  Armstrong. 

The  Parliament  of  Religions.  By  C.  H. 
Toy. 

The  Arena  (December). 

Aims  and  Methods  of  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism.    By  Prof.  William  Sanday. 

The  Bank  of  Venice.  By  John  Davis, 
M.  C. 

The  Practical  Application  of  Hypnotism 
in  Modem  Medicine.  By  J.  R.  Cocke, 
M.D. 

Realism  in  Literature  and  Art.  By  Clar- 
ence S.  Darrow. 

The  Century  lfa(;razine'( December). 

Chats  with  Famous  Painters.  By  Wal- 
lace Wood. 

Memories  and  Letters  of  Edwin  Booth. 
By  William  Bispham. 

Hector  Berlioz.     By  Ernest  Reyer. 

8cribner''8  Magazine  (Detiember). 

A  Search  for  Delia  Robbia  Monuments  in 
Italy.     By  Allan  Marquand. 

Constantinople.    By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

An  Unpublished  Work  of  Scott. 

An  Artist  among  Animals.  By  F.  S. 
Church. 
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[Ifwm  iUms  are  BolioUed/rom  all  our  miniaters 
and  other  workers.  Send  them  to  the  Editob  of 
Thx  UmTARiAN,  141  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  b^ore 
the  lUh  <tf  the  m4mlh.\ 

Mr.  C.  D.  Chunn,  a  graduate  of  the 
Tale  Theological  School,  having  sustained 
a  thorough  examination  covering  all  points 
bearing  upon  his  qualifications  for  the  work 
of  the  Unitarian  ministry,  and  having  sat- 
isfied the  Committee  on  Fellowship  vSaX  he 


is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  their  approval, 
is  hereby  commended  to  the  fellowship  of 
our  ministers  and  the  confidence  of  oar 
churches. 

W.  L.  Chaffin,  Chairman. 

D.  W.  MoBBHOUBS,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  £.  M.  Hickok,  having  sustained  a 
thorough  examination  covering  all  points 
bearing  upon  her  qualifications  for  the  work 
of  the  Unitarian  ministry,  and  having  sat- 
isfied the  Committee  on  Fellowship  that  she 
is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  their  approval, 
is  hereby  commended  to  the  fellowship  of 
our  ministers  and  the  confidence  of  our 
churches. 

W.  L.  C  BAFFIN,  Chairman. 

D.  W.  MoBEHOCJSB,  Secretary. 

Rev.  F.  H.  James,  recently  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  having  sustained  a  thorough 
examination  covering  all  points  bearing 
upon  his  qualifications  for  the  work  of  the 
Unitarian  ministry,  and  having  satisfied 
the  Committee  on  Fellowship  that  he  is  in 
all  respects  worthy  of  their  approval,  is 
hereby  commended  to  the  fellowship  of  our 
ministers  and  the  confidence  of  our 
churches. 

W.  L.  Chaffik,  Chairman. 

D.  W.  MoBEBOUSB,  /Secretary. 

Mr.  Thomas  £.  Will,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College,  having  sustained  a  thorough 
examination  covering  all  points  bearing 
upon  his  qualifications  for  the  work  of  the 
Unitarian  ministry,  and  having  satisfied 
the  Committee  on  Fellowship  that  he  is  in 
all  respects  worthy  of  their  approval,  is 
hereby  commended  to  the  fellowship  of  our 
ministers  and  the  confidence  of  oar 
churches. 

W.  L.  Chaffin,  Chairmafu 
D.  W.  MoBBHOUSE,  Secretary. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mioh. — As  briefly  men- 
tioned last  month,  nine  of  the  evangelical 
churches  of  the  city  and  the  Students* 
Christianity  of  the  university  recently 
united  in  bringing  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  the 
evangelist,  here  to  hold  a  week  of  revival 
meetings.  Part  of  the  services  were  held 
in  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches ; 
but  five  were  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
university,  with  after- meetings  for  inquiry 
in  the  university  chapel.  Such  a  use  of  a 
State  institution  of  learning  for  revival  and 
sectarian  purposes  seemed  to  Mr.  Sunder- 
land wrong.  Accordingly,  he  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  subject.  The  sermon  met 
with  so  warm  a  response  that  it  has  been 
printed  and  sent  to  all  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, the  board  of  regents,  and  the  State 
legislature. 

Mr.  Sunderland's  recent  anniversary  ser- 
mon, entitled  *'A  Ministry  of  Fifteen  Years 
in  a  College  Town,"  has  also  been  printed. 

In  the  Unity  Club  lecture  course  we  have 
recently  had  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing 
Dr.   J.  H.  Kellogg,  the  superintendent  c3 
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the  Battle  Creek  Sftnitariam,  on '^  How  to 
have  a  Soand  Mind  in  a  Sound  Body,"  Rev. 
Beed  Stnart  of  Detroit,  on  ''Mohammed," 
and  Bev.  Charles  Crayens  of  Toledo,  on 
*<  Hamlet." 

We  generally  make  a  good  deal  of  Christ- 
maa  here,  but  this  year  perhaps  we  have 
msde  a  little  more  than  nsoal.  Mr.  Sun- 
derland's  series  of  eight  sermons  on  ''Jesus 
snd  bis  Religion"  led  up  to  Christmas, 
ending  with  one  on  "Jesus  as  Humanity's 
IdeaL"  On  Sunday  evening,  December  24 
("Christmas  Eve"),  we  had  a  special 
Christmas  service  for  the  children  (but 
with  the  old  people  permitted  to  come), 
with  Christmas  music,  addresses,  and  ster- 
eopticon  views  of  twenty  great  paintings 
illustrative  of  the  birth  and  childhood  of 
Jesus. 

Boston,  Mass. — Dr.  George  A.  Gordon, 
a  leading  Trinitarian  Congregational 
preacher  of  this  city,  gave  a  remarkable  and 
memorable  address  in  Channing  Hall,  De- 
cember 18,  before  a  large  gathering  of  Uni- 
tarian ministers.  The  subject  of  the  paper 
WIS  "The  Place  of  Christ  in  the  Modem 
Polpit";  and  the  hearty  applause  of  the 
tndience  at  every  important  point  showed 
that  the  closest  similarity  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed between  the  orthodox  preacher  and 
bis  liberal  bearers.  Indeed,  it  was  evident 
that,  beneath  whatever  variations  of  thought 
in  detail  each  might  recognize,  the  time 
had  arrived  when  both  could  appeal  to  the 
one  fundamental  truth  as  of  supremest  im- 
portance ;  namely,  the  God-life  in  humanity 
to-day,  Christ's  mission  to  be  fulfilled  in 
souls  alive  now. 

-The  big  bazaar  held  in  Horticultural  Hall 
io  aid  of  the  Unitarian  Mission  to  Japan, 
with  the  special  purpose  of  relieving  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  from  the 
weight  of  its  support  of  this  mission,  has 
been  very  fairly  successful, — more  so,  we 
understand,  than  the  hard  times  and  unpro- 
pitious  weather  led  its  projectors  to  antici- 
pate. 

—Miss  Helen  G.  Putnam  has  brought  from 
her  wide  missionary  field  in  the  far  West 
great  breaths  of  refreshing  religious  fervor. 
Sach  consecrated,  devoted  life  service  as 
Hiss  Putnam  is  giving,  while  it  brings 
hardship  to  herself,  gives  honor  and  glory 
to  the  Christian  Church,  in  whose  name  she 
labors,  and  should  surely  meet  the  warmest 
and  heartiest  support  horn  all  those  who 
love  our  cause. 

—The  annual  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  Con- 
ference, which  includes  all  the  Boston 
chnrches,  was  important  this  year  from  the 
inotion  brought  forward  by  Rev.  Mi  not  J. 
Savage  to  concentrate  the  home  missionary 
efforts  of  the  Boston  churches  by  appointing 
the  Benevolent  Fraternity  the  one  organiza- 
tion through  which  all  local  missionary 
vork  should  be  done.  This  motion  was 
adopted,  and  will  doubtless  lead  to  a  more 
active,  definite,   and  vigorous  home  mis- 


sionary policy  as  regards  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Burlingtoni  Vt. —  The  congregations  at 
the  Unitarian  church  here  are  larger  than 
for  many  years.  The  new  pastor.  Rev.  Joel 
H.  Metcalf,  has  won  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  people  thoroughly.  The  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  of  his  sermons,  to- 
gether with  his  kind  and  fl^enial  manner, 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  church  will  rapidly 
increase  in  its  power  for  good  to  all. 

Chicago,  Ill.~Rev.  T.  G.  M listed,  after 
seven  years  of  vigorous  and  able  service, 
has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  Unity  Church, 
and  will  spend  a  year  in  rest  and  travel. 
He  expects  to  sail  the  latter  part  of  this 
month  for  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean, 
going  thence  t^  Egypt,  Palestine,  Asia 
Minor,  Constantineple,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Europe  generally.  Our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  we  are  promised  letters  from 
him,  for  publication  in  our  columns,  giv- 
ing accounts  of  his  travel. 

Denver,  Col. — Notwithstanding  the  finan- 
cial depression  that  has  been  upon  this  city 
and  State,  Unity  Church  is  in  quite  a  pros- 
perous condition.  The  audiences  have 
steadily  increased  until  the  larger  number 
of  the  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  auditorium 
are  filled,  and  quite  a  portion  of  the  gallery. 
We  have  six  meetings  in  the  church  each 
Sunday, —  the  morning  kindergarten  and 
nursery  for  the  convenience  of  the  parents 
attending  the  morning  service,  the  regular 
morning  and  evening  services,  the  Sunday- 
school, — including  a  large  adult  class  in  the 
study  of  the  evolution  of  society,  which 
numbers  two  hundred  and  eighteen,  meet- 
ing at  the  noon  hour, — a  Sunday  Lecture 
Club  at  B.80  p.m.,  which  is  largely  at- 
tended, mostly  by  persons  who  never  at- 
tend a  church  service,  and  a  Unity  Guild  at 
6.80  P.M.  Besides  this  we  have  a  regular 
preaching  service  and  Sunday-school  at 
"South  Side,"  and  are  about  organizing  an- 
other at  « North  Side."  A  Library  Circle 
has  been  organized,  which  meets  Monday 
evenings  for  the  study  of  "The  History  and 
Government  of  the  United  States." 

Detroit,  Mioh.— The  two  liberal  churches 
here — the  Unitarian  and  the  Universalist — 
prosper.  Rev.  Reed  Stuart,  pastor  of  the 
former,  preaches  only  once  on  Sunday ;  but 
it  is  to  a  fine  congregation.  The  Unity 
Club  connected  with  his  society  has  three 
hundred  members.  Mr.  McCoIlester,  the 
pastor  of  the  Universalist  church,  besides 
his  morning  sermons,  is  giving  in  the  even- 
ing illustrated  lectures  on  travel.  He  has 
given  series  on  "Egypt,"  "Palestine"  "The 
Cathedrals  of  Europe,"  etc.  A  Sunday 
evening  or  two  ago  his  theme  was  "Russia 
and  the  Russian  Church."  His  church  is 
crowded  at  these  lectures.  Two  week-night 
lectures  by  women  have  recently  been  given 
in  the  Universalist  church.     One  was  by 
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Mrs.  Helen  P.  Jenkins  of  Detroit,  on 
"Madame  de  8tael,"  and  the  other  by  Mrs. 
Eliza  K.  Sunderland  of  Ann  Arbor,  on 
"The  World's  Parliament  of  Religions." 
Both  lectures  were  very  much  enjoyed.  Mr. 
Stuart  recently  lectured  in  the  Unity  Club 
course  at  Ann  Arbor,  on  "Mohammed"; 
and  Mr.  McCoUester  will  lecture  there  soon. 

East  Lexington,  Maas.— The  Pollen 
Church,  Kev.  George  W.  Cooke  minister, 
is  accomplishing  an  unusual  amount  of  ac- 
tive work.  Mr.  Cooke  has  always  laid  em- 
phasis upon  the  village  idea  in  the  life  of 
the  church,  making  in  bis  church  as  far  as 
possible  a  place  for  all,  and  endeavoring  to 
unite  in  a  common  service  people  of  differ- 
ing religious  beliefs.  The  Parish  Outlook 
for  January,  a  monthly  ipiper  issued  in  the 
interest  of  FoUen  Church,  gives  the  follow- 
ing themes  for  Mr.  Cooke's  morning  dis- 
courses throughout  the  month:  "The  Hid- 
ing of  the  Soul  with  Christ  in  God," 
"Sacred  and  Secular,"  "The  Prophet  of 
God,"  "The  Conversion  of  Energy";  and 
for  the  evening  meetings  lectures  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  as  follows:  "A  Good  School: 
Its  Characteristics,  Aims,  and  Methods," 
Mr.  I.  F.  Hall,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Arlington,  Mass. ;  "The  Chinese  Question," 
Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Boston; 
"Ramabai's  Work  among  Women  in  India," 
Mrs.  Emma  E.  Marean,  Cambridge;  "So- 
cialism," Mr.  James  P.  Munroe,  Lexington. 
Of  week-day  meetings  there  is  an  elaborate 
programme,  giving  something  like  one  spe- 
cial event,  class,  lecture,  or  entertainment 
for  every  other  day  in  the  month. 

Humboldt,  la.— The  Unity  Club  has 
issued  a  most  elaborate  programme  for  the 
present  season,  covering  thirty  weeks'  study 
of  geology  and  social  science.  For  each 
weekly  meeting  two  short  papers  are  an- 
nounced, carefully  arranged  to  develop  sys- 
tematically the  study  of  the  two  main  sub- 
jects. A  class  exercise  in  mineralogy  is 
also  announced  for  every  meeting. 

Lanaing,  BCich. — Rev.  Oscar  Clute,  who 
in  1881  left  the  active  duties  of  the  Unita- 
rian ministry  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College, 
located  here,  has  resigned,  after  four  years 
of  excellent  service  rendered  to  this  college, 
and  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Florida  Agricultural  College,  located  at 
Lake  City  in  that  SUte. 

Lynn,  Mass.— The  literary  class  of  the 
Unity  Club  connected  with  the  Unitarian 
church  here  has  issued,  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  the  pastor.  Rev.  S.  B.  Stewart, 
an  exceedingly  interesting  and  useful  pam- 
phlet, embracing  an  outline  for  a  course  of 
study  in  "The  History  of  Colonial  Massa- 
chusetts." The  references  are  so  complete 
as  to  be  useful  to  every  student.  The 
coarse  covers  the  topics  of  History,  Dis- 


covery,  Settlements,    Government,   Society, 
Education,  and  Religion. 

Meadville,  Fenn.— The  Meadville  Theo- 
logical  School  has  nearly  completed  the  first 
half  of  what  seems  to  be  a  very  promising 
year.  • 

Nearly  all  the  old  students  returned ;  and 
a  new  class  of  thirteen  entered  upon  the 
work,  swelling  the  number  of  students  to 
forty-two. 

Prof.  Christie  has  been  added  to  the 
faculty.  He  commenced  his  instructions 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  His  pleas- 
ing methods  and  genial  fellowship  have 
won  for  him  a  prominent  place  in  the 
esteem  of  all  the  students. 

Prof.  Chesley  was  obliged,  early  in  the 
term,  to  take  a  much  needed  rest  from  his 
work. 

Dr.  Whiton,  who  has  been  preaching  in 
the  Unitarian  church  here,  has  kindly 
taken  the  class  in  ethics,  and  has  carried 
it  on  very  satisfactorily. 
.  A  conference  has  been  held  every  Friday 
afternoon,  when  such  subjects  as  "What 
has  Ethics  done,  and  What  may  it  do  for 
Religion?"  "Cliques";  "Is  One  Sunday 
Service  Enough?  Which  shall  it  be?"  etc., 
have  been  ably  discussed  by  the  students. 

The  preaching  on  Wednesday  afternoons 
has  been  by  members  of  the  Senior  and 
Middle  Classes,  and  some  very  interesting 
sermons  have  been  the  result. 

Our  library  has  been  added  to  this  year 
by  contributions  from  a  few  sources.  There 
is,  however,  a  great  lack  of  new  and  recent 
works. 

Meadville  Theological  School  is  gaining 
power  each  year,  striving  to  take  a  high 
rank  among  the  divinity  schools  of  the 
land.  w.  8.  K. 

Feabpdy,  MaB8.~Rev.  J.  W.  Hudson 
completed  twenty  years  of  his  ministry  with 
the  Unitarian  society  here  December  9. 

In  commemorating  the  event,  Mr.  Hudson 
delivered  an  exceedingly  interesting  sermon 
from  the  text,  "This  twenty  years  have  I 
been  with  thee"  (Genesis  xxxi.  38),  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  wonderful  growth 
and  changes  in  social,  local,  political,  and 
religious  life  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
During  Mr.  Hudson^s  ministry  thirty-seven 
ministers  have  occupied  the  pulpits  of  the 
thirteen  Unitarian  churches  in  Essex 
County.  Only  three  of  those  settled  when 
Mr.  Hudson  came  to  Peabody  still  remain 
in  the  same  pulpits;  namely,  Rev.  £.  B. 
Willson  of  Salem,  Rev.  S.  B.  Stewart  of 
Lynn,  and  Rev.  £.  C.  Butler  of  Beverly. 

That  Mr.  Hudson  is  one  of  the  best  be- 
loved and  most  popular  ministers  in  the 
county  was  well  proved  by  the  crowded 
attendance  at  the  reception  given  in  his 
honor  by  the  parish.  Every  denomination 
in  Peabody  was  represented,  nearly  all  the 
Salem  ministers  were  there,  and  among 
those  from  a   distance  were    Rev.   S.    0. 
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Beane  of  Kewbaryport,  Rev.  Arthur  W. 
LitUefield  of  Winchester,  and  many  others. 
Letters  of  congratulation  were  received  from 
many,  among  others  from  Hon.  G.  E.  8te- 
?es9  of  Ware,  one  of  Mr.  Hudson's  former 
parishioners. 

Richmond,  Va. — Unitarian  services  are 
beiog  held  here  every  Sanday  in  Belvidere 
Hall.  Rev.  Oeorge  L.  Cbaney  is  preaching 
in  the  mornings,  and  holding  a  "Religious 
Stady  Class"  every  Sunday  afternoon.  This 
is  nndoubtedly  to  be  a  permanent  move- 
mcDt. 

Saginaw,  Mich.  —  Rev.  Howard  Mac- 
Qaeary,  who  has  been  doing  a  strong  work 
here  for  two  years,  has  accepted  a  call  to 
Erie,  Pa. 

San  Frandsoo,  Cal. — Second  Church: 
December  3,  being  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
moDth,  new  members  were  received  into 
the  society. 

The  pastor,  Rev.  Leslie  W.  Spragne,  had 
the  privilege  of  receiving  eleven  more, 
makiDg  in  all,  since  the  1st  of  April, 
eighty  new  names  on  the  roll.  The  morn- 
ing congregations  have  grown  until  they 
now  fill  the  church  quite  comfortably,  and 
the  evening  service  always  crowds  the  house 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  It  is  becoming  a 
problem  what  to  do  with  the  people  who 
come  to  hear  the  "young  preacher." 

There  are  two  things  especially  notable 
in  oar  congregations.  One  is  the  large 
nnmber  of  men,  and  the  other  is  the  great 
nnmber  of  young  people.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  another  church  in  the  city  which 
has  as  many  young  people  as  has  ours. 

Mr.  Spragae  has  just  completed  a  series 
of  four  sermons  on  human  rights,  dealing 
with  "The  Rights  of  Children,"  "The 
RighU  of  Working-people,"  "The  Righto  of 
Woman,"  and  "The  Righto  of  the  Sensi- 
tive." These  have  proved  of  great  interest, 
and  have  aroused  much  enthusiasm.  East- 
em  people  would  be  surprised  to  see  the 
people  of  our  church  stay  for  an  hour  after 
service,  discussing  in  little  groups  here  and 
there  the  though  to  of  the  discourse  of  the 
day. 

Oor  Sunday-school  now  has  an  average 
attendance  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
children.  Mr.  Sprague,  assisted  by  bis 
competent  wife,  takes  charge  of  a  Thursday 
evening  teachers^  meeting,  which  is  also 
largely  attended  by  parents  and  inquirers. 
The  school  is  studying  "Beginnings,"  a 
nuumal  prepared  by  the  Western  Sunday 
School  Society. 

Toronto,  Can.— The  Jarvis  Street  Church, 
pastor  Rev.  Henry  W.  Wonde,  publishes 
the  Toronto  Unitarian^  and  has  been  giving 
reporU  of  an  excellent  series  of  Mr. 
Wonde's  sermons  on  "Great  Subjecto,"  such 
as  Religion  and  Theology,  Religion  and  the 
Church,  Religion  and  Creed,  etc.  The 
vesper  services  on  alternate  Sunday  even- 
ings are  being  well  attended. 


'Wisconsin  Conference. —  The  fiftieth 
session  of  the  Wisconsin  Conference  of  Uni- 
tarian and  Independent  Societies  was  held 
in  All  Souls'  Church,  Janesville,  December 
5-7.  The  opening  sermon  was  delivered 
Tuesday  evening  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush. 
"Jesus'  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom "  was  his 
subject.  Its  central  principles  were  shown 
to  be  God  with  us,  and  personal  righteous- 
ness because  God  is  with  us.  It  was  a  king- 
dom of  character,  the  development  of  man's 
capabilities.  It  was  Ufe  eternal,  this  striv- 
ing to  be  perfect  here.  The  form  of  Jesus' 
kingdom  may  be  faulty,  but  the  principles 
he  enunciated  are  eternal. 

Wednesday  morning  the  devotional  exer- 
cises were  conducted  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Gould 
of  Chicago,  the  secretary  of  the  Western 
Conference.  Hon.  William  Smith  of  Janes- 
ville gave  an  inspiring  address  of  wel- 
come, which  was  responded  to  in  the  same 
way  by  the  Hon.  H.  M.  Lewis  of  Madison, 
the  president  of  the  conference.  The  re- 
ports of  officers  and  churches  were  in  every 
way  encouraging,  eleven  churches  being 
represented.  An  invitation  from  the  Min- 
nesota Conference  to  meet  with  them  in 
joint  session  at  Winona  in  the  spring  was 
cordially  and  unanimously  accepted. 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  conference  were  begun  with 
a  thoughtful  address  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Douthit 
of  Baraboo,  "The  Church  and  the  Chil- 
dren." He  thought  the  church  could  foster 
a  better  home  life,  better  social  conditions^ 
better  school  life.  Preachers  should  try  to 
reach  the  children  in  sermon  and  service, 
and  to  organize  them  in  practical  work  for 
others.  Rev.  O.  R.  Washburn,  the  Univer- 
saiist  minister  at  Stoughtou,  took  the  topic 
"The  Church  and  the  Young  People."  He 
advocated  clubs  for  girls  and  boys  for  de- 
bates, reading,  refreshments,  and  general 
good  times.  The  many  religious  questions 
of  the  time,  springing  from  all  sources,  we 
should  be  able  to  help  the  young  people 
answer.  An  animated  discussion  followed 
these  papers,  participated  in  by  most  of 
those  present. 

In  the  evening  the  high-water  mark  of 
the  conference  was  touched  by  Rev.  Jen  kin 
Lloyd  Jones.  His  thrilling  theme  was  "The 
Cause  of  the  Toiler  as  interpreted  by  the 
Pictures  at  the  World's  Fair.*'  He  showed 
bow  the  artist  helped  us,  interpreting  nat- 
ure and  life,  how  the  higher  art  puts  on 
canvas  the  truths  of  human  life.  He  went 
over  the  world's  great  pictures  that  illus- 
trate man  as  a  toiler,  reproducing  them  in 
brilliant  word-painting,  and  sketching  in 
many  a  lesson  it  behooves  the  world  to 
learn. 

Thursday  morning  the  devotional  service 
was  conducted  by  Rev.  O.  &.  Washburn. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Niles  of  Menomonie  read  a 
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most  valuable  paper  on  ''Unity  Clnb  work," 
regarding  it  as  a  means  of  reaching  those 
within  and  without  the  church.  A  Unity 
Club  can  be  made  the  mediator  between 
the  orthodox  and  liberals,  and  should  be 
put  in  line  with  church  work.  It  should  be 
mtellectual  and  social  in  its  aims  and  ends, 
but  how  these  two  can  be  worked  together 
is  always  a  problem.  The  work  of  the  club 
must  always  have  reference  to  local  condi- 
tions. Rev.  Sophie  Gibb  of  Janesville 
then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  ''The 
Church  and  the  Community."  She  said 
the  church  is  a  servant,  and  Uie  higher  the 
work  done,  the  more  the  service  rendered. 
Religion  cannot  be  divorced  in  any  sense 
from  human  interests.  The  great  oppor- 
tunities for  work  to-day  were  pointed  out, — 
work,  not  controversy;  for  we  were  to  use 
the  truth,  not  defend  it.  The  discussion 
following  these  papers  occupied  every  avail- 
able minute. 

Having  considered  the  work  of  the  church 
for  the  children,  the  young  people,  the  club, 
and  the  community,  the  church  itself  came 
in  for  its  share  of  attention  in  the  afternoon. 
"The  Object  of  the  Liberal  Church"  was  the 
subject  taken  by  A.  W.  Gould.  He  showed 
how  it  must  stand  for  religion  and  for  free- 
dom in  religion,  not  for  a  definite,  final 
theology.  The  right  and  duty  of  private 
judgment  was  insisted  on ;  and,  as  evolution 
shows  that  advances  come  by  variation,  so 
from  our  variety  of  opinions  there  must  be 
constant  growth.  Two  great  objects  served 
now  are  that  we  receive  those  who  are  out- 
growing the  old  forms  of  religion,  and  help 
to  make  that  new  theology  necessitated  by 
the  change  in  the  front  of  the  universe. 
"The  Obstacles  of  the  Liberal  Church"  was 
the  subject  taken  by  Rev.  Lloyd  Skinner 
of  £au  Claire.  As  outlined,  the  obstacles 
were :  people  do  not  think ;  they  do  not  feel 
the  need  of  a  rational  yet  reverent  religion ; 
they  do  not  see  that  religion  is  not  only  the 
worship  of  God,  but  also  the  love  of  nature 
and  the  service  of  man ;  the  prevalent  re- 
ligions conceptions  are  bound  up  with  law, 
administration,  and  the  existing  order  of  so- 
cietv,  so  that  in  disturbing  them  we  seem  to 
strike  at  these ;  the  name  ordinarily  chosen 
— Unitarian,  Universalist — is  faulty  and  un- 
fortunate; our  practices  of  playing  cards, 
dancing,  etc.,  prejudice  people  against  us. 
Some  of  these  obstacles  we  can  overcome, 
some  we  cannot  overcome,  some  we  do  not 
wish  to  overcome.  Rev.  J.  F.  Scbindler, 
the  Universalist  minister  at  Racine,  voiced 
the  dream  of  those  who  are  looking  for  a 
union  of  the  Liberal  forces  in  an  able  paper 
entitled,  "The  United  Liberal  Church."  He 
said  to  recoenize  and  promote  religious 
unit^  is  a  high  moral  duty.  The  puzzle  to 
foreigners  was  the  way  the  Unitarians  and 


Universalists  stood  apart,  and  the  only  rea- 
son seemed  to  be  that  we  distrust  one  an- 
other's motives. 

Resolutions  thanking  the  Janesville  peo- 
ple for  their  hospitality  were  passed,  and 
also  the  following :  "Re]oicing  in  the  spirit 
and  work  of  the  World's  Parliament  of  Re- 
ligions, demonstrating  as  it  did  the  moral 
and  religious  unity  of  the  race,  the  Wis- 
consin Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Inde- 
pendent Societies  resolves:  first,  that,  em- 
phasizing the  same  spirit,  we  desire  to  work 
toward  its  realization  in  organized  effort; 
second,  to  this  end  we  desire  to  record  our 
willingness  to  co-operate  in  any  movement 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  Universal." 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  pres- 
ident, Hon.  H.  M.  Lewis,  Madison ;  first 
vice-president,  Hon.  William  Smith,  Janea- 
ville;  second  vice-president,  Rev.  C.  F. 
Niles,  Menomonie;  secretary,  Rev.  Lloyd 
Skinner,  £au  Claire ;  treasurer,  R.  Jackson, 
Baraboo ;  Post-office  Mission  secretary,  Mrs* 
Minnie  S.  Savage,  Evansville. 

It  was  matter  of  serious  regret  that  Rev. 
H.  T.  Secrist  of  Milwaukee  was  unable, 
through  illness,  to  be  present  at  the  confer- 
ence, and  especially  to  open  the  platform 
meeting  of  Thursday  evening  with  his  ex- 
pected address,  "The  Foundations  on  which 
we  build."  Rev.  C.  F.  Niles  spoke  concern- 
ing "The  Purpose  for  which  we  exist," 
saying  it  was  to  discover  the  truth,  and  in- 
carnate that  truth  in  life.  All  churches  are 
striving  for  the  same  end,  but  others  than 
our  own  are  looking  for  truth  in  the  past. 
While  we  do  not  reject  the  word  of  prophet, 
priest,  or  church,  we  winnow  it,  adding 
whatsoever  reason  bids.  For  us  character 
is  the  final  outcome.  Rev.  G.  H.  Clare  of 
Madison,  though  far  from  well,  spoke  a  most 
fitting  closing  word  for  this  helpful  and  in- 
spiring session  of  our  conference.  In  the 
marvellous  diction  for  which  he  is  noted 
and  with  ringing  rhetoric  he  portraved  "The 
Glories  of  our  Gospel,"  showing  how  each 
purpose,  as  outlined  by  the  previous  speaker, 
was  a  halo  of  glory.  So  also  the  rescue  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  from  the  debris  of  dogma,, 
and  the  bringing  in  a  purer  conception  of 
God;  how  our  theology  was  the  highest 
truth  that  has  been  revealed  to  man,  but, 
high  as  this  revelation  may  be,  we  stiU 
dream  of  higher  and  higher  truth,    l.  s. 

'Wollaaton,  Maaa.— The  Unity  Club  has 
laid  out,  under  the  skilful  direction  of  the 
pastor.  Rev.  James  E.  Bagley,  a  very  care- 
ful plan  of  work  for  the  current  session.  A 
programme  has  been  tastefully  printed,  in 
small  pamphlet  form,  giving  outline,  sug- 
gested points,  and  questions  for  each  meet- 
ing. Two  subjects  are  treated  alternately, 
"Literature"  and  "Social  Science." 
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RIAVr   CHURCH,    DETROIT,   MICH.,   BY 
SBV.    RBED   STUART. 


''Ye  hATB  been  called  unto  liberty,  only  use  not 
liberty  as  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  Ioto  serye 
one  another. 

*'  And  the  maltitnde  of  them  that  belieyed  were  of 
one  heart  and  one  soul."  —New  Testament. 

Xo  effect  is  the  result  of  a  single  cause. 
Even  80  simple  and  individual  a  thing  as  a 
raindrop  is  the  result  of  a  whole  network 
of  forces.  Chemistry  is  present,  mixing  the 
oxjgen  and  hydrogen  in  right  proportions. 
That  cohesion,  or  sympathy,  which  holds 
similar  particles  together  cannot  be  absent. 
The  sunbeam  which  drew  the  moisture 
originally  up  from  the  earth  lent  its  aid. 
The  meeting  of  the  mist  with  a  colder 
stratum  of  air  in  the  higher  regions,  causing 
it  to  condense,  must  not  be  forgotten  in  at- 
tempting to  account  for  it.  Finally,  that 
gravitation  which  by  an  invariable  law  pulls 
everything  within  a  certain  radius  toward 
the  centre  of  the  earth  is  invited  in  to  com- 
plete the  work.  Thus  this  apparently  sim. 
pie  and  unrelated  thiug  becomes  a  kind  of 
shining  little  wonder,  when  seen  in  refer- 
enoe  to  its  causes. 

Passing  toward  the  more  complex  organ  i- 
utions,  the  same  variety  of  causes  is  seen. 
Seen  in  its  concreteness,  a  thing  may,  at 
first  sight,  seem  to  have  been  made  at  one 
oast ;  bat  under  reflection  it  is  seen  to  have 
had  a  history  of  progressive  unfoldment.  It 
is  the  part  of  philosophy  to  discover  what 
forces  were  at  work  through  time  to  pro- 
dace  it.  The  field  of  this  inquiry  covers 
everything,  from  the  grain  of  sand  to  the 
many-colored  and  many-sided  civilizations 
of  mankind. 

Once  it  was  thought  that  the  institution 
called  the  Church  was  not  in  this  field.    Its 


origio  was  supernatural.  Its  laws  and  ordi- 
nances were  imposed  upon  it  by  a  divine 
command.  As  in  the  myth  the  goddess,  in 
all  her  wisdom  and  beauty,  sprang  instantly 
from  the  brow  of  Jove,  so  it  was  thought 
the  Church,  without  any  human  choice 
or  agency,  came  suddenly  from  heaven  to 
earth.  The  free  will  of  man  played  no  part 
in  its  construction.  '*Make  it  according  to 
the  pattern  shown  in  the  Mount,"  was  the 
command;  and  the  builders  could  onlv 
obey. 

Now  such  theory  is  rapidly  passing  into 
decline.  Even  the  sentiment  of  religion  of 
which  it  is  the  expression  is  acknowledged 
to  have  had  a  history.  It  is  not  the  same 
at  all  times.  Within  this  century  it  has 
been  believed  that  the  Hebrew  language 
was  the  original  form  of  human  speech,  and 
it  was  revealed  to  mankind.  The  study  of 
all  languages  has  made  that  belief  untenable. 
Language  has  grown.  So  has  music.  They 
say  that  in  prehistoric  times  it  passed 
through  three  different  stages.  Instruments 
of  percussion,  as  drums  and  symbols,  were 
followed  by  wind  instruments,  and  these 
by  stringed  instruments.  The  lyre  had 
three  strings,  and  then  four,  and  then  seven, 
and  then  ten.  The  players  in  Solomon's 
court  would  stand  powerless  in  the  presence 
of  Beethoven's  symphonies.  From  the 
music  of  a  Dahomey  village  to  a  Philhar- 
monic Club  is  an  immense  distance.  But 
it  is  not  any  farther  than  it  is  from  the 
language  of  those  poor  children  of  darkness 
to  that  of  Shakespeare.  But  the  change  in 
religion  is  just  as  marked  as  that  in  lan- 
guage and  music. 

Thus  the  Church  has  assumed  many  dif- 
ferent forms  as  it  has  come  along  through 
time.  It  has  been  created  and  upheld  by 
natural  causes.  Among  the  more  promi- 
nent of  these  causes  may  be  seen  the  fact 
of  a  religious  nature  in  mankind;  the  fact 
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that  every  idea  naturally  seeks  some  objec- 
tive expression,  and  that  man  is  a  social 
creature.  It  has  never  existed  in  a  perfect 
form,  but  that  is  because  the  elements  out 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  imperfect.  In 
this  imperfection  it  has  simply  shared  with 
every  other  institution.  As  adding  a  hun- 
dred finite  things  together  will  not  produce 
something  infinite,  so  combining  any  num- 
ber of  incompletenesses  will  not  make  perfec- 
tion. The  Church  is  not  ideal,  because  its 
components  are  not.  It  is  not  the  best  pos- 
sible institution.  But  neither  is  the  home 
or  government  the  best  possible.  It  must 
be  satisfied  if  it  is  the  best  possible  with 
such  material  as  is  furnished.  As  the  home 
is  the  effort  of  such  human  love  as  there  is 
to  take  visible  shape,  as  the  picture  and 
statue  and  poem  are  such  beauty  as  the 
soul  can  conceive  flowing  into  form,  as  the 
State  is  the  expression  of  what  justice  and 
liberty  are  held  in  the  mind  of  the  majority 
of  its  citizens,  so  the  Church  is  the  at- 
tempt of  religion  to  find  some  organic 
form.  It  must  have  existed  potentially  in 
the  mind  before  it  took  this  external  shape. 
Some  sentiment  of  justice  and  the  value  of 
association  must  have  existed  before  gov- 
ernment. Some  notions  of  architecture  ex- 
isted before  the  temples  and  cathedrals  were 
built.  Music  of  some  kind  was  before  the 
staff.  Love  was  back  of  the  home,  and  life 
was  on  the  earth  prior  to  any  human  body. 
So,  before  there  was  any  church,  religion  of 
some  kind  was  in  the  spirit  of  man.  The 
altar  was  first  erected  in  the  heart.  Long 
before  the  bells  which  now  disturb  the  air 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  calling  to  prayer,  or 
the  organ  tones  pealing  amid  the  '^groined 
aisles''  of  the  great  minsters,  were  heard  by 
any  mortal,  they  were  ringing  their  chimes 
and  sounding  forth  their  notes  of  wail  or 
jubilee  in  the  temple  of  the  human  heart. 

Finding  the  foundation  of  the  Church  to 
be  in  nature,  it  may  be  hastily  concluded 
that  it  will  be  enduring.  The  oak  is  not 
easily  overthrown.  So  long  as  man  has  a 
religious  nature,  so  long  as  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  association  in  mankind,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  deep  feeling  of  friendship  and 
sympathy,  so  long  as  the  enjoyment  of  the 
true  and  beautiful  in  theory  and  the  noble 
in  action  is  greatly  enhanced  when  it  can 
be  participated  in  by  a  company  of  kindred 
minds,  so  long  as  the  mystery  of  life  and 


destiny  lies  like  an  ocean  all  around  this 
island  of  earth  upon  which  man  awoke  and 
found  himself,  so  long  some  kind  of  church 
will  be  found.  While  man  remains  what 
he  is,  it  will  not  be  likely  to  perish. 

That  the  Church  has  been  created  and 
sustained  by  man  opens  the  way  for  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  it  will  change  as 
its  creator  and  upholder  changes.  Because 
man  is  not  stationary,  the  Church  cannot  be. 
Nor  should  the  moving  of  this  institution 
from  its  old  camping-ground  awaken  any 
surprise  or  any  alarm  in  the  mind  of  those 
who  love  it.  It  ought  rather  to  awaken  de- 
light. It  is  just  as  foolish  to  assume  that 
those  who  lived  long  ago  knew  all  about 
religion  as  to  assume  that  they  knew  all 
that  was  worth  knowing  about  government 
or  science.  The  old  theologians  bad  no 
more  fitness  and  no  more  right  to  make  our 
religious  doctrines  than  the  old  kings  had  to 
make  our  laws  or  the  old  astrologers  had 
to  make  our  astronomy.  New  ideas  make 
new  things.  A  church  which  would  be  sat- 
isfactory to  those  who  believed  that  the 
earth  is  the  centre  of  the  universe  would  be 
deficient  to  those  who  have  learned  that  the 
earth  revolves  around  the  sun.  The  doc- 
trines once  suited  to  the  simple-minded 
people  who  met  for  worship  in  a  little  log 
or  frame  church  at  the  country  cross-roads — 
a  community  to  which  a  newspaper  came 
only  once  a  week — will  not  suit  those  who 
live  in  great  centres  of  population  and  com- 
merce, to  whom  every  day  the  news  of  the 
world  is  brought,  to  whom  libraries  and  gal- 
leries of  art  are  thrown  open,  and  who  are 
confronted  with  all  the  problems  of  a  varied 
and  complex  social  life.  The  persons  who 
pass  rapidly  in  cars  from  one  great  city  to 
another  in  a  single  day  or  night  cannot 
have  quite  the  same  opinions  that  those 
held  who  used  to  pass  slowly  and  wearily 
over  that  distance  on  horseback  or  in  a 
stage-coach,  consuming  a  week  in  making 
the  journey.  The  locomotive  has  made  a 
new  kind  of  soul.  There  is  nothing  wicked 
or  dangerous  in  this  change.  It  is  only  an 
instance  of  the  irresistible  logic  of  events. 
It  is  the  method  of  nature  applied  to  life. 
Thus  the  same  forces  which  have  been 
busily  at  work  in  this  century,  making  new 
machinery,  new  cities,  new  States,  new  col-  * 
leges,  have  been  just  as  busy  making  a  new 
kind  of  theology  and  a  new  kind  of  church. 
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There  is  no  hatred  iqr  the  old  forms  of 
ihiDgs.  They  are  dropped  only  because 
they  are  not  able  to  meet  the  new  demands 
of  the  new  age.  No  one  despises  the  old 
stage-coach.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  its 
inadequacy. 

A  public  man  has  recently  published  a 
volume  of  recollections  of  fifty  years.  In  it 
he  gives  an  interesting  narrative  of  a  horse- 
back journey  made  in  the  '^forties"  from 
Soathem  to  Northern  Indiana.  It  was 
made  in  the  spring.  The  way  ran  almost 
constantly  through  the  woods.  The  sun- 
beams came  peering  down  through  the 
branches  of  the  great  trees,  making  waver- 
ing shadows  upon  his  path  and  flecking  the 
ground  with  flakes  of  gold.  In  the  early 
morning  the  branches  of  the  trees  were  all 
alive  with  singing  birds.  The  squirrels 
were  chattering.  An  occasional  deer  was 
seen  bounding  away  through  the  woods. 
A.  delicious  fragrance  filled  the  air,  and  his 
horse's  hoofs  in  passing  knocked  the  dew 
from  whole  beds  of  wild  flowers. 

A  most  attractive  scene.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  it  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
young  man  who  had  recently  left  Boston  to 
find  a  home  and  make  a  career  in  the 
Western  wilderness.  But  there  was  an- 
other side  to  the  picture.  The  way  was 
sometimes  difficult  to  find.  Some  days  it 
was  very  muddy.  It  was  a  long  distance 
between  the  cabins  where  he  was  to  spend 
the  night.  When  the  log  house  was 
reached,  it  often  contained  only  one  room. 
The  bed  was  hard,  the  food  poor.  Some- 
times there  was  no  grain  for  his  horse. 
Onoe  he  had  a  battle  with  a  great  rattle- 
snake, which  disputed  his  right  to  the  path. 
The  forests  were  full  of  miasma,  and  he  fell 
ill  of  a  fever.  Thus,  while  the  experience 
was  interesting,  and  in  many  ways  at- 
tractive as  a  reminiscence  to  the  writer,  he 
did  not  care  to  repeat  it.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  he  thought  that  the  old 
Indiana,  with  its  trails  through  the  wilder- 
ness, with  its  occasional  log  huts,  unbridged 
streams,  undrained  swamps,  and  malaria, 
was  as  good  as  the  new  Indiana,  with  its 
railroads  and  cities  and  farms  and  schools 
and  newspapers  and  million  and  half  of 
people.  He  did  not  hate  the  old  State,  but 
he  was  glad  that  the  new  State  had  come  in 
its  place.  The  old  State  was  not  equal  to 
the  new  times. 


Which  illustration  partially  meets  the 
case  of  the  Church.  It  may  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Church  which  is  gradually 
being  displaced  in  this  country  was  by  no 
means  devoid  of  attractiveness  and  utility. 
There  was  a  certain  unmistakable  charm 
in  its  simple  acceptance  of  doctrines  as  ex- 
pounded by  its  preachers.  If  one  possessed 
the  art  of  word-painting,  a  picture  might  be 
made  of  some  little  church  called  ^^Shiloh" 
or  "Carmel"  or  "Pisgah**  or  "Hope"  or 
*^Bethel."  As  memory  recalls  such  churches 
found  in  the  Ohio  Valley  forty  years  ago, 
they  are  seen  standing  usually  in  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  at  some  central  place  in  the 
neighborhood.  Near  by  was  the  little  ceme- 
tery, where  the  white  and  gray  stones,  re- 
flecting the  sunlight  and  moonlight,  stood 
amid  the  tall  grass.  The  gates  of  this 
sacred  enclosure  were  only  impressively 
opened  two  or  three  times  a  year,  to  admit 
another  silent  citizen.  Upon  a  Sunday 
morning  men,  women,  and  children  might 
be  seen  coming  in  little  groups  on  foot  and 
on  horseback  to  this  common  meeting-place. 
Friendly  greetings  would  be  exchanged  in 
a  subdued  voice.  A  kind  of  holy  peace  was 
in  the  air.  There  inside  of  the  church  the 
little  congregation  would  be  found.  The 
walls  were  bare,  the  seats  uncushioned,  the 
floor  uncarpeted.  There  is  silence,  broken 
only  by  an  occasional  whisper  of  a  mother 
telling  some  child  how  to  behave,  or,  if  it 
is  summer-time,  by  a  humming  bee  which 
has  inadvertently  strayed  in  at  an  open  win- 
dow, or  by  the  singing  of  some  bird  out- 
side, or  the  neighing  of  the  horses  tied  to 
the  trees.  Then  the  service  begins.  '<Let 
us  worship  God,"  the  preacher  says  with 
solemn  tone.  A  hymn  is  announced,  and 
read.  Then  the  first  two  lines  are  read 
again.  Then,  without  an  organ,  the  whole 
congregation 

'*Chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise  : 
They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  no- 
blest aim ; 
Perhaps  'Dundee's'  wild  warbling  measures 
rise, 
Or  plaintive   *Martyrs,'   worthy    of    the 

name; 
Or  noble  'Elgin'  beats  the  heavenward 
flame." 

Then  the  long  prayer,  in  which  no  human 
want  is  omitted.  Then  the  longer  sermon. 
The  theme  is  always  doctrinal.    It  is  divided 
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and  subdivided  and  subsubdivided,  and 
awfully  complete.  It  is  fortified  by  texts 
of  Scripture  gathered  from  Genesis  to  Rev- 
elation. Each  listener  is  supplied  with  a 
Bible;  and,  as  these  texts  are  repeated, 
there  is  a  rastle  of  turning  leaves  to  find 
them.  Then  another  hymn,  and  then  the 
benediction,  and  then  these  worshippers 
return  to  their  humble  homes. 

If  this  were  all  that  could  be  said  of  those 
churches,  one  might  wish  that  they  never  had 
passed  away.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  was  much  gloom  in  that  old  wor- 
ship. Many  a  sensitive  young  heart  was 
often  overcome  with  terror  by  the  hymns, 
which  were  frequently  about  death  and 
the  judgment.  Children  often  took  the 
preacher  at  his  word,  and  really  believed 
they  were  on  the  road  to  a  dreadful  and 
endless  doom.  Many  of  the  doctrines  were 
harsh  and  cruel.  After  hearing  them,  one 
might  dread,  but  he  could  not  love,  God. 
There  was  often  much  hatred  of  other  sects. 
Some  of  us  can  remember  in  childhood, 
when  our  church  happened  to  be  closed  for 
a  Sunday,  being  told  by  our  pastor  not  to 
attend  the  Methodist  church,  but  to  remain 
at  home,  and  read  the  Bible  and  study  the 
Catechism.  The  good  man  feared  we  might 
be  taught  Arminianism  or  some  other  false 
doctrine.  Those  churches  were  founded, 
not  upon  religion,  but  upon  theology.  They 
were  much  nearer  Luther  and  Calvin  than 
they  were  Christ.  They  were  full  of  zeal, 
but  it  was  all  partisan  zeal.  They  did  not 
care  for  mankind.  They  only  cared  for  their 
particular  kind  of  mankind.  They  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  that  Christ  came  in  the 
name  of  a  universal  love  and  peace.  In  the 
German  legend,  long  after  the  battle  of 
Chalons  was  ended,  the  spirits  of  the  slain 
kept  up  the  contest  in  the  air.  Many  years 
after  the  real  conflict  was  over,  peasants, 
wandering  by  the  battle-ground,  would  hear 
the  clash  of  arms  above  them.  So,  long 
after  the  need  for  fighting  had  gone,  the 
unhappy  struggle  was  kept  up.  Thus,  while 
there  were  many  things  in  the  old  churches  to 
admire,  there  were  good  reasons  for  leaving 
them  in  the  past.  God  has  made  every- 
thing beautiful  and  useful  in  its  time. 
Those  churches  fit  well  the  age  in  which 
they  were  formed.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  world  could  not  have  got  along  without 
them.    But  there  came  a  time  when  the 


world  could  not  get  along  with  them.  We 
do  not  hate  them,  but  we  are  glad  that  they 
have  lost  their  power.  Not  that  we  love 
them  less,  but  that  we  love  religion  more. 
The  new  Church  is  moving  away  from  a  few 
narrow  theologians  toward  a  universal  spirit. 
Pushing  away  from  a  little  island  ruled  by 
some  Moses  or  Calvin  or  Wesley,  it  has  dis- 
covered a  world  ruled  by  a  God. 

What  many  have  been  hoping  and  work- 
ing for  is  not  yet  fully  here,  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  coming  more  and  more 
in  sight  of  all  looking  and  longing  eyes. 
Perfect  liberty  in  religion  cannot  yet  be 
found,  but  all  the  churches  are  on  its  track. 
Everywhere  there  is  an  evident  tendency  to 
move  toward  greater  freedom  of  thought. 
The  more  thoughtful  and  more  earnest  are 
gradually  leaving  tradition  and  all  mechani- 
cal methods,  and  are  trying  to  build  a  new 
church  upon  reason,  and  a  deep  conviction 
of  present  spiritual  facts.  Now  there  is  uo 
Established  Church.  They  are  all  moving 
churches.  The  only  difference  is  some  are 
moving  a  little  more  rapidly  than  others. 

When,  after  the  winter  solstice,  the  sun  is 
returning  gradually,  the  light  widens  its 
area.  Every  day  a  little  encroachment  is 
made  upon  the  night.  Every  morning  the 
red  banners  are  seen  waving  a  few  moments 
earlier  in  the  east,  and  every  evening  in 
the  west  they  are  furled  a  little  later.  The 
spring  may  yet  be  far  away,  but  every  day 
renews  the  assurance  that  it  is  on  the  way. 
It  does  not  reach  all  latitudes  at  the  same 
time.  At  one  place  the  grass  is  already 
green ;  the  "pale  primrose"  and  the  pink 
phlox  can  be  found  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  where  the  sunbeams  linger  longest; 
the  robin  and  the  bluebird  are  filling  the 
air  with  their  mellow  notes.  At  other  places 
patches  of  snow  can  be  seen  ;  the  morning 
has  frost  in  its  breath ;  and  the  woods  are 
still  "bare,  ruined  choirs,"  where  yet  the 
sweet  birds  have  not  begun  to  sing.  But 
no  one  loses  heart,  for  he  knows  that  after 
a  time  the  -warmth  and  beauty  of  the  per- 
fect spring  will  cover  all  the  zone. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  churches.  The  winter 
solstice  has  been  reached.  They  are  all 
feeling  the  touch  of  a  new  spring.  Not  all 
are  feeling  it  alike.  Some  are  basking  in 
its  warmth.  A  new  life  is  surging  within 
them.  They  are  drinking  in  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  sight  and  sound,  which  surrounds 
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them  like  an  atmosphere.  Upon  others  the 
beams  of  the  advancing  san  still  fall  aslant. 
There  is  still  some  chill  in  the  air  :  the  hard 
and  cruel  winter  is  loath  to  loose  his  hold 
upon  them.  The  new  strength  and  glad- 
ness, which  come  with  perfect  disinthral- 
ment,  are  not  fully  theirs ;  but  they  need 
not  lose  heart.  The  blessed  spring-time  of 
religion  will  at  last  reach  their  latitude. 
How  do  we  know  that  it  will  come  to  all 
our  zone  ?  Because  the  splendid  sun  there 
in  the  sky  has  decreed  it,  and  is  powerful 
enough  to  enforce  all  its  decrees.  How  do 
we  know  it  will  come  to  all  the  churches? 
Because  the  mighty  Spirit  has  issued  a 
mandate  to  that  effect,  and  has  commis- 
sioned the  whole  age  to  carry  its  command 
to  them,  and  compel  obedience.  That  which 
has  already  made  art  and  science  and  literar 
tare  so  noble  is  surely  equal  to  the  task 
of  making  oar  religion  as  noble  and  gr  at. 
Thus  the  churches  are  all  moving  in  one 
direction,  because  they  are  caught  in  the 
resistless  drift  which  is  sweeping  through 
these  amazing  years. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new 
Church,  which  is  gradually  emerging  from 
the  old,  will  have  great  duties  to  perform. 
Increased  opportunity  brings  increased  obli- 
gation. The  institution  falling  within  days 
of  great  achievement  and  great  mental  ac- 
tivity has  a  work  resting  upon  it  equal  to 
its  endowments  and  advantages.  It  must 
be  intellectual,  because  the  age  is  intellectr 
oal.  It  must  be  scientific,  for  the  age  is 
scientific.  But  it  must  be  much  more  than 
this.  It  must  be  ethical  and  spiritual*  Once, 
when  the  doctrine  was  stated  and  proved, 
the  work  of  the  Church  was  done.  Later 
there  came  a  time,  when  the  doctrine  was 
stated  and  disproved,  the  work  of  certain 
churches  was  done.  The  time  is  almost 
gone  when  either  of  these  kinds  of  work  is 
needed.  I^ng  ago  many  became  weary  of 
hearing  a  defence,  and  a  guarding  from  all 
infraction  by  sceptics,  of  such  abstractions 
as  ^predestination"  and  'imputation"  and 
'•vicarious  righteousness"  and  "trinity." 
But  it  is  also  some  time  since  many  began 
to  grow  weary  of  hearing  assaults  made 
Qpon  these  abstractions  and  arguments,  to 
prove  their  unreasonableness.  If  this  de- 
bate was  ever  necessary,  its  necessity  is  now 
Almost  gone.  Something  of  much  more  im- 
portance is   present   now.      We    are    con- 


fronted, not  with  doctrines  to  be  debated, 
but  with  facts  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  new  form  of  church  has  been  in  ex- 
istence long  enough  to  inform  the  world  as 
to  what  it  does  not  believe.  It  is  time  now 
for  it  to  convey  some  information  as  to 
what  it  does  believe.  Its  reputation  as  a 
debater  is  established.  Now  it  only  needs 
to  prove  that  it,  too,  has  a  religion,  and  that 
its  power  of  love  for  God  and  man  is  fully 
equal  to  its  power  to  destroy  false  doctrines 
about  man  and  God.  -  The  old  Church  had 
a  great  work  to  do,  but  the  new  Church  has 
a  much  greater.  The  former  thought  of 
the  individual  soul  and  heaven.  The  latter 
thinks  also  of  these,  but  it  has  added  to 
them  earth  and  humanity.  To  the  happiness 
of  heaven  it  has  annexed  the  happiness  of 
earth.  Thus,  as  the  old  and  useless  doc- 
trines disappear  below  the  horizon  of  the 
past,  a  whole  new  world  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion is  seen  rising  above  the  sky-line  of  the 
future. 

In  this  new  order  of  things  w.hich  we  are 
now  entering,  many  of  the  terms  of  religion 
will  be  reopened,  to  receive  a  larger  mean- 
ing. Salvation  will  be  made  to  include  the 
whole  personality.  It  will  try  to  make 
changed  conditions  for  society.  It  will  in- 
clude ethical  culture.  Xot  only  the  emo- 
tions, but  the  intellect,  will  be  found  within 
it.  It  will  not  save  a  man  as  a  church  mem- 
ber, and  leave  him  unsaved  as  a  business 
man.  It  will  not  make  him  a  saint  in  pri- 
vate life,  and  leave  him  free  to  be  a  great 
sinner  as  a  politician.  It  may  begin  with  a 
single  act  of  conversion,  but  it  will  not  end 
there.  It  will  be  a  daily  companion  of  his 
life.  Every  day  there  will  be  a  conversion. 
There  will  be  a  turning  from  selfishness  to  a 
broad  charity,  from  cruelty  to  kindness,  from 
thoughtlessness  to  a  deep  meditation  over 
God  and  the  soul,  from  a  flippant  unbelief 
to  an  abiding  trust  in  the  blessed  Power 
whose  presence  is  seen  in  the  swift,  gliding 
stars  and  in  the  unfolding  march  of  the 
human  hosts  across  the  earth,  from  an  im- 
patient arraignment  of  that  plan  which  in- 
cludes death  in  its  order  to  an  unquestion- 
ing serenity  and  patience  until  the  curtain 
rolls  up,  revealing  the  final  act  of  the  great 
mystery.  Thus  salvation  passes  along  with 
man  through  all  the  years  of  his  earthly 
journey,  unfolding  new  powers,  adjusting 
him  to  higher  and  higher  surroundings,  and 
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fitting  him    for    companionship    with    the 
blessed  immortals. 

But  the  change  cannot  be  confined  to  one 
or  two  things.  It  will  touch  everything  con- 
nected with  the  Church.  When  the  morn- 
ing comes,  it  comes  to  everything.  The  sun- 
shine does  not  flood  the  fields  with  light,  and 
leave  the  rivers  to  roll  along  in  darkness ; 
it  does  not  waken  the  flowers,  and  leave  the 
birds  asleep.  So  the  new  day  that  is  here 
in  religion  will  transform  the  whole  Church. 
It  is  making  not  only  a  new  theology,  but 
it  is  making  a  new  kind  of  preacher.  The 
new  spirit  demands  a  new  voice  to  utter 
forth  its  meanings.  The  sunbeams  that 
awaken  the  music  cannot  leave  the  sermon 
asleep.  The  preacher  can  no  longer  be  a 
mere  machine  to  grind  up  obscure  texts 
into  homilies  and  exhortations.  He  must 
be  no  mere  word-maker  and  phrase-mon- 
gerer.  He  must  not  know  more  about  Pal- 
estine than  he  does  of  his  own  country.  He 
must  not  go  to  Gennesaret  and  the  Jordan, 
to  the  stork  and  the  fir-tree,  for  his  illustra- 
tions. Our  own  lakes  and  rivers,  the  robin 
and  the  maple,  ar»  just  as  sacred,  and  will 
better  serve  his  purpose.  He  will  know  the 
Bible,  but  he  will  know  other  literature  as 
well.  He  will  bring  his  sermon  up  to  the 
level  of  the  average  intellect.  His  proposi- 
tions will  all  be  on  intimate  terms  with  rea- 
son ;  and  he  will  not  make  the  mistake  of  ex- 
pecting his  private  opinion  will  be  accepted 
as  a  universal  principle,  nor  feel  affronted 
when  his  hearers  decline  to  receive  his  prej- 
udices as  a  divine  oracle.  He  will  study 
and  love  the  facts  of  science,  but  he  will  do 
much  more  than  that.  He  will  pass  along 
to  where  he  can  see  the  facts  of  the  universe 
turning  into  thought  and  science  becoming 
a  revelation  of  God.  He  will  study  man  in 
all  his  many  forms.  He  will  see  him  en- 
gaged in  all  his  tasks  in  history  and  in  the 
present.  He  will  see  him  as  a  creature  of 
thought  and  emotion,  as  builder  of  States, 
as  warrior,  as  creator  of  arts  and  inventions, 
as  worshipper  and  as  toiler,  as  maker  and 
lover  of  wealth ;  and  his  constant  aim  will 
be  to  exalt  all  these  many  forms  of  life  and 
its  action.  To  make  a  nobler  civilization, 
to  help  construct  a  better  social  science,  to 
better  all  human  conditions  here  upon  the 
earth,  is  a  great  part  of  his  work.  To  do 
this  work  demands  much  thought,  much 
singleness  of  aim,  and  a  certain  ethical  pas- 


sion, which,  as  the  sacred  fire  in  the  old 
temples,  shall  fiame  day  and  night  upon  the 
altar  of  his  heart. 

Whether  we  shall  ever  have  a  religion 
which  will  yield  to  exact  demonstration,  as 
do  the  problems  of  mathematics,  we  do  not 
know.  At  this  time  the  probabilities  seem 
to  be  against  it.  It  may  be  that  there  will 
always  remain  a  line  where  logic  will  halt, 
and  hope  and  imagination  must  plume 
themselves  for  an  onward  flight.  But  that 
we  may  have  a  religion  full  of  all  natural 
and  rational  qualities  seems  to  be  assured. 
Its  inferences  will  all  proceed  from  reason- 
able premises.  Its  prophecies  will  all  grow 
out  of  its  experiences.  It  will  repose  where 
everything  else  reposes, — upon  the  basis  of 
natural  law.  As  thus  the  worlds  are  upheld, 
the  tides  rise  and  recede,  the  snow  falls,  and 
the  rain,  the  clouds  come  and  go,  the  mists 
veil  the  mountains  and  the  thunder  rolls 
amid  the  hills,  the  heart  beats  and  the 
cheek  flushes,  golden  hair  covers  the  head  of 
youth,  and  white  hair  the  head  of  age, — as 
all  other  things  are  moved  and  upheld  by 
law,  so  is  religion  created  and  sustained. 
Its  miracles  are  found  in  the  constancy  of 
seed-time  and  harvest,  and  in  the  steady 
flow  of  life  through  all  things.  Its  sacra- 
ments are  the  doing  of  duty.  The  unfail- 
ing method  of  nature  is  its  Providence.  Its 
prayers,  its  hymns,  its  hopes,  grow  up  out 
of  a  divine  necessity  hidden  in  the  deeps  of 
the  human  spirit.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
imported  or  alien,  but  native  and  at  home 
in  the  plan  of  things.  When  unforced  and 
unhindered,  they  accord  well  with  nature. 
They  are  hs  graceful  as  the  curve  of  the  sky, 
free  as  the  flow  of  rivers,  and  musical  as 
the  wind  rustling  the  com.  Such  a  religion 
can  only  give  unbounded  confidence  to  all 
who  make  it  theirs.  So  sane,  so  grand,  so 
far-reaching,  seems  the  Divine  Order  of  the 
universe  that  all  good  must  ultimately  be 
contained  in  it.  The  same  Power  which 
formed  the  earth  formed  the  soul.  The 
Power  that  fashions  the  cradle  of  man  upon 
the  earth  fashions  the  grave.  The  Love  that 
bends  over  the  one  bends  over  the  other. 
Birth,  life,  death,  are  natural  steps  in  the 
order  of  Providence ;  and  a  life  after  death 
is  no  more  marvellous  than  the  life  before 
death. 

Of  some  such  religion  the  new  Church  is 
the  agent.    Its  aim  is  ethical,  but  it  is  also 
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spiritual.  It  must  work  for  this  world,  yet 
it  cannot  avoid  thinking  of  another  world. 
It  roust  help  man  to  do  his  work  here  in 
the  dust,  bat  it  must  often  draw  near  and 
whisper  to  him  that  he  shall  not  become 
dust  Like  the  ancient  city,  earth  has  many 
gates,  opening  on  every  side.  One  opens 
toward  the  fields  of  toil,  one  toward  the 
field  of  pleasure,  one  toward  conduct,  and 
one  toward  beauty  and  the  joys  of  love. 
Bat  one  sapphire  gate  there  is  which  opens 
toward  the  boundless  realm  of  spiritual 
life.  Of  this  gate  the  Church  is  warden. 
It  stands  there  to  open  it,  and  beckon 
mortals  through  it.  To  each  passing  one 
it  says :  O  soul,  come  hither,  and  go  toward 
the  future  through  this  portal.  Passing 
through,  thou  art  on  the  way  to  greatness. 
There  are  no  limits.  At  every  advance  the 
horizon  falls  back.  God  fills  that  greatness 
with  his  presence,  and  in  him  there  is  Life 
Eternal 
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Fra  Angelico,  a  famous  artist  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  would  never  paint  a  portrait 
of  Christ  or  the  Virgin,  so  it  was  said,  ex- 
cept upon  his  knees.  The  truth  in  art  could 
be  approached  only  with  the  highest  rever- 
ence for  its  subject,  as  if  the  painter  were 
trying  to  see,  as  God  sees,  the  intrinsic 
quality  of  the  human  soul  whose  features 
are  to  be  put  upon  canvas.  It  is  in  biogra- 
phy as  in  painting  and  sculpture  that  the 
most  satisfying  life  of  an  historical  person- 
age must  be  written  with  love  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

If  such  writing  is  likely  to  have  a  vein  of 
overstatement,  if  it  be  the  defect  of  parti- 
sanship that  it  converts  faults  into  merits 
and  becomes  an  apologist  and  defender  of 
character  and  conduct  which  are  not  above 
reproach,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  only  the 
interpretation  of  sympathy  which  can  do 
justice  to  a  man's  motives  and  intentions, 
which  can  anticipate  that  verdict  of  future 
generations  which  is  to  be  formed  without 
the  distortion  of  prejudice  and  passion 
vhich  disturbs  the  present  judgment. 

There  are  few  great  men  of  history,  such 
as  Socrates,  Cromwell,  and  Washington, 
whose  characters  in  our  day  are  not  accepted 
more  as  their  admirers  depicted  them  than 


as  the  critics  of  their  lifetime  looked  at 
them.  They,  too,  were  painted  for  posterity 
by  the  artist  upon  his  knees. 

It  is  the  virtue  and  the  defect  of  the 
primitive  histories  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the 
Gospels,  as  we  call  them,  that  they  were 
the  product  of  veneration  akin  to  worship. 
As  we  study  these  Gospels  with  judicial 
eyes,  ^'nothing  extenuating  nor  setting  down 
aught  in  malice,^'  we  find  many  sayings 
and  deeds  which  do  not  fit  into  the  loftiest 
character  and  intelligence.  Most  of  these 
defects,  however,  pretty  plainly  appear  to  be 
the  writer's  ideas  of  what  was  said  and 
done,  which  can  be  easily  qualified  by  other 
statements  which  better  harmonize  with  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  Jesus*  thought. 

But  that  part  of  Christendom  which  has 
not  read  with  a  critic's  eye  has  come  from 
the  Gospels  with  only  the  highest  moods  of 
admiration,  as  from  the  presence  of  one  who 
stood  far  above  ordinary  human  weakness 
and  shortcoming,  who  was  stern  only  in  the 
love  of  justice,  and  indignant  only  against 
meanness  and  cruelty,  and  ambitious  only  of 
guiding  consciences  and  hearts  by  the  per- 
suasiveness of  his  wisdom  and  his  motherly 
pity  for  human  bjiindness  and  wilfulness. 
All  this  better  impression,  I  take  it,  is  a 
tribute  to  the  fact  that  the  gathered  stories 
of  Jesus'  life,  though  clumsy  as  bits  of  lit- 
erary art,  were  the  work  of  lovers  and  en- 
thusiasts. They,  too,  painted  upon  their 
knees,  and  far  better  than  what  they  were 
able  to  say  of  their  leader  they  felt  about 
him. 

Language  is  an  unmanageable  j  tool  for 
most  of  us.  It  conceals  quite  as  much  as  it 
reveals  of  our  intention.  The  speech  of  un- 
trained minds  is  apt  to  be  loud  and  limited 
in  its  adjectives, — loud  as  if  to  convey  in  the 
demonstrativeness  of  voice  the  sense  which 
there  are  not  clear  ideas  and  command  of 
words  to  set  forth,  and  scanty  in  descriptive 
epithets,  because  it  is  the  way  we  say  things 
rather  than  the  form  of  expression  which  is 
expected  to  impart  our  meaning.  Panto- 
mime, not  literature,  is  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  children  and  childish  intellects. 
Hence,  in  reading  all  legendary  stories,  aU 
tales  of  the  youth  of  the  world,  of  the  first 
beginnings  of  an  institution  in  a  by-gone 
age,  we  need  to  read  between  the  lines,  to 
look  into  the  possible  greatness  of  the  occa- 
sion and  the  personages  described,  which 
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the  traditions  set  forth  as  best  they  could, 
with  their  scanty  imagination  and  small 
range  of  words,  although  perhaps  saying 
something  different  than  they  supposed  they 
were  saying. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  must  form  a 
fair  picture  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  There  are 
lives  of  Jesus,  theories  of  the  rise  and  char- 
acter of  Christianity,  almost  without  num- 
ber. They  are  all  attempts  to  paint  one 
life.  How  well  or  how  ill  tbey  have  done 
this  is  the  occasion  of  most  of  the  contro- 
versy in  our  theological  world.  The  men 
called  critics  or  unbelievers  or  agnostics, — 
who  engage  from  time  to  time  in  discussing 
the  place  and  value  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  world's  literature,  are  seldom  called 
to  account  for  their  work  by  their  opponents, 
for  any  alleged  lack  of  honor  for  the  per- 
sonal quality  or  the  moral  and  intellectual 
genius  of  the  man  Jesus. 

Two  famous  books,  each  called  the  Life  of 
Jesus,  were  published  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  were  talked  of  everywhere  in  religious 
communities,  and  are  still  reappearing  in 
modern  editions,  and  are  drawn  upon  for 
illustration  of  sermons.  They  were  by  David 
Strauss,  the  German,  and  Renan,  the  French- 
man. They  were  books  of  undoubted  power 
and  of  an  abiding  influence  in  shaping  the 
ideas  of  Christendom.  They  have  been  bit- 
terly assailed  because  of  their  alleged  de- 
structive effect  upon  Christian  faith,  and 
because  they  placed  Jesus  upon  a  plane  with 
that  humanity  which  gropes  after  truth, 
sometimes  in  misleading  paths,  and  which 
commits  errors  of  judgment  and  has  lapses 
of  courage  and  faith.  But  that  these  authors 
spoke  with  any  spirit  but  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  mind  and  work  of  Jesus  no 
fair  controversialist  would  declare. 

What  Strauss  and  Renan  sought  to  do 
was  to  show  the  inadequacy,  the  unsatisfac- 
toriness,  and  general  incorrectness  of  the 
legends  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  con- 
struct a  more  accurate  picture.  They  ap- 
proached the  evangelists  as  all  Protestants 
and  many  Catholics  go  to  the  mass  of 
legends  of  Christianity,  called  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  which  had  th»*ir  vogue  from  the 
second  century  down  to  the  invention  of 
printing,  willing  to  find  there  any  morsel  of 
probability  which  they  might  contain,  but 
at  the  same  time  positive  that  certain  mar- 


vels and  miracles  with  which  they  are  full 
do  not  deserve  to  be  treated  as  sober  fact. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  our  age  with  regard 
to  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world.  Intelli- 
gent men  and  women  venerate  the  early 
ages  of  history  to  which  we  owe  so  much. 
They  hold  in  tenderest  estimation  the  great 
souls  of  the  past  who  have  set  us  an  exam- 
ple of  every  human  grace  and  virtue.  But 
they  insist  that  the  truest  reverence  for  a 
man  is  to  see  him  as  he  would  seem  if  the 
tenderest  and  most  careful,  yet  firmest,  hand 
of  our  day  were  to  set  his  characteristics 
before  us.  For  we  write  history  and  biog- 
raphy in  another  light  than  that  which  they 
used  who  lived  long  ago.  This  is  perfectly 
well  understood  when  you  set  your  children 
to  exploring  the  legends  of  King  Arthur,  or 
the  tales  of  the  Greek  heroes,  or  Plutarch *s 
lives  of  famous  men  of  Rome  and  Greece. 

So  it  should  be  understood  that  the  true 
story  of  the  birth  and  early  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion  must  be  sought  in  dis- 
crimination as  well  as  in  enthusiasm,  not  in 
blind  faith  in  the  unknown  writers  of  the 
Gospels, — for  the  identity  of  not  one  of 
them  is  certain, — but  in  reverence  for  the 
Grod  who  makes  his  leaders  of  our  human 
march  after  his  own  judgment  as  to  what 
manner  of  mortal  material  is  needed  for  the 
specific  work,  and  with  a  becoming  respect 
for  plain,  e very-day  human  nature,  which 
may  be  godly  even  if  it  has  no  marvellous 
in  its  structure. 

Concerning  the  Four  Grospels,  which  give 
us  our  chief  materials  for  estimating  the 
facts  of  primitive  Christian  history,  it  seems 
to  me  plain  that  nobody  in  the  Christian 
Church  is  content  to  take  their  story  just  as 
it  runs, — not  even  the  most  devout  stickler 
for  the  full  inspiration  of  Scripture.  Even 
the  Trinitarian  Christian  believes  that  Jesus 
was  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity;  but,  if  he  is  a  schol- 
arly man,  he  will  confess  that  this  central 
principle  of  his  laith  is  only  somewhat  ob- 
scurely suggested  and  hinted  in  any  of  the 
Gospels.  Not  a  verse  will  he  quote  as  un- 
mistakably proclaiming  so  vital  a  thought. 
He  therefore  seeks  elsewhere  than  in  the 
Gospels  for  the  true  representation  of  Jesus  ; 
and,  if  he  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  the  Church,  not  the  Bible, 
which,  through  its  inspired  men,  makes 
authoritative  the  teaching  that  the  eternal 
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Son  of  God  dwelt  for  a  time  in  humaa 
form. 

So  that  worship  of  Christ — that  dwell- 
ing apon  onioD  with  Christ  as  the  only 
true  reli^OQ,  which  you  will  find  in  most 
of  the  popular  sermons  and  devotional  books 
of  our  day — is  not  derived  from  any  of  the 
Gospels,  so  much  as  from  later  sources,  from 
the  works  and  meditations  of  students  and 
pietists  who  believe  that  their  Master  re- 
Teals  himself  to  them  in  special  ways,  of 
which  the  evangelists  could  make  no  record, 
since  it  did  not  pertain  to  their  time. 

This  treatment  of  the  Gospels  as  only 
containing  materials  for  the  true  life  of 
Jesus  is  justified  by  their  origin.  They 
were  not,  as  was  once  universally  taught 
and  believed,  the  records  of  well-known  eye 
and  ear  witnesses  of  their  Master's  career. 
They  were  collections  of  his  sayings  and 
movements,  drawn  not  unlikely  from  many 
sketches  written  down  from  time  to  time  by 
those  who  had  received  and  wished  to  treas- 
ure vivid  impressions  of  his  bearing  and 
speech,  but  also  from  that  word  of  month 
legend  which  was  in  the  ages  before  print- 
ing the  chief  means  of  transmitting  fact  and 
fancy.  The  growing  belief  of  scholars  is 
that  in  the  Gospel  of  Mai'k,  in  which  there 
is  no  mention  either  of  the  birth  or  resur- 
rection of  Jesus,  we  have  the  nearest  avail- 
able approach  to  the  first  systematic  account 
of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  Books  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  are  only  enlargements 
and  variations  of  Mark.  These  three  to- 
gether are  the  only  morsels  of  authentic  life 
which  remain  to  us  out  of  several  Grospels 
which  for  a  time  had  currency  in  the  early 
Church.  John  is  probably,  as  appears  on 
its  face,  a  very  late  theological  view  of 
Jesus. 

Within  a  few  years  there  has  been  found 
in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  and  printed  in  Eng- 
lish, a  fragment  of  ten  12 mo  pages  of  what 
is  called  the  "Gospel  of  Peter,"  which  bears 
evidence  of  being  a  leaf  from  one  of  the 
lost  Gospels  of  the  early  centuries.  It  adds 
nothing  to  our  knowledge  nor  much  to  our 
edification ;  nor  do  any  of  the  glimpses,  real 
or  supposititious,  which  the  scholars  now 
and  then  try  to  give  us  of  other  lost  Gospels, 
throw  any  light  upon  the  personality  of 
Jesus.  We  must  fill  in,  by  means  of  our 
own  art,  the  brief  sketches  which  we  have, 
written  as  they  were  with  no  apparent  ex- 


pectation that  after  ages  would  take  them 
word  for  word,  as  truth  unextenuated,  unex- 
tended. 

This  is  well.  Lives,  as  we  call  them, — en- 
deavors to  put  souls  into  printed  pages  so 
that  he  who  runs  may  read, — are  always 
guesses  at  truth.  The  life  of  Jesus,  we 
might  say,  was  providentially  left  thus 
meagre  as  to  portraits  and  documents  of  his 
actual  career,  in  order  that  men  might  adore 
the  idealized  soul,  the  spirit  which  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  heights,  the  depths,  and  the 
breadths  of  human  attainment  and  possibil- 
ity. And  this  is  what  the  names  Jesus  and 
Christ  actually  stand  for  in  popular  usage. 

Not  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  who  speak 
these  words  with  reverential  breath,  and 
who*  resent  the  least  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  story,  are  careful  readers  of  the 
Gospels,  or  carry  in  their  minds  a  coherent 
conception  as  to  wherein  the  several  Gospels 
differ  from  or  agree  with  one  another.  Not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  those  who  profess  to 
believe  in  what  theologians  call  the  sinless- 
ness  of  Jesas  can  g^ve  any  evidence  upon 
which  their  opinion  is  based.  The  average 
Christian's  faith  in  Jesus  has  very  little  of 
the  head  in  it,  and  is  generally  entirely  of 
the  heart ;  is  sentimental,  not  intellectual. 
It  is  not  builded  upon  history  :  it  is  erected 
upon  hope,  upon  trust  in  human  nature* 
upon  gratitude  for  what  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  Church  have  done  for  humanity. 

There  is  a  group  of  noble  and  inspiring 
ideas  of  man's  nature,  rights,  and  destiny, 
which  received  a  mighty  impulse  from  the 
birth  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  loftiest 
ideas  of  morals  are  in  the  words  of  Jesus, 
and  these  have  been  a  regenerative  force  in 
every  field  of  our  nineteenth  century's  activ- 
ity. "Man  is  the  son  of  God"  is  another 
of  the  inspiring  sentiments  of  the  Gospels, 
which  appeals  to  the  proud  and  the  humble, 
— to  the  man  of  learning  who  finds  himself 
constantly  upon  the  shores  of  the  vast  ocean 
of  truth,  and  longs  for  eternity  in  which  to 
explore  its  wonders,  and  to  the  ignorant 
soul  who  would  fain  find  in  his  very  limi- 
tations only  some  accident  of  time  from 
which,  like  the  enchanted  prince,  in  the 
fairy  story,  now  turned  to  stone,  he  shall 
presently  be  restored  to  his  proper  heritage. 

And  then,  perhaps,  the  most  moving  of 
all  the  influences  of  the  Gospels  is  its  picture 
of  the  just   man   persecuted,  the  lover  of 
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his  nation  and  his  kind  misjudged,  misrep- 
resented and  made  a  malefactor.  Alas  !  it 
is  but  an  old  story,  renewed  every  year 
in  every  nation  under  the  sun.  Men  hate 
their  benefactor,  because  he  is  too  loving  to 
flatter  them  and  praise  their  vices.  They 
fawn  upon  the  demagogue,  the  wily  self- 
seeker  ;  but  the  disinterested,^the  far-seeing, 
the  truth-loving,  they  revile  and  slay.  "O 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the 
prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent 
unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gath- 
ered thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings, 
and  ye  would  not."  That  wail  \oi  sorrow 
has  sounded  through  the  centuries  to  vi- 
brate responsive  in  all  the  hearts  which 
have  borne  injustice. 

"And  when,  under  fierce  oppression, 
Groodness  suffers  like  transgression, 
Christ  again  is  crucified." 

Because  cruelty  is  so  common,  because 
tyranny  is  so  hard  to  unseat  from  its  throne, 
because  unthinking  man  is  so  often  blind 
to  his  true  good,  has  the  suffering  Son  of 
Man  become  a  symbol  of  the  universal 
struggle  of  right  against  wrong,  of  inno- 
cence against  the  hard-hearted  and  foul. 
The  moral  man,  the  divine  man,  the  op- 
pressed man,  have  come  to  be  symbolized 
in  the  name  Jesus  or  Christ ;  and,  whenever 
the  name  is  spoken,  it  summons  to  the 
mind's  eye  a  picture  of  humanity  down- 
trodden for  a  time,  but  at  last  triumphant. 
There  is  a  striking  parallel  to  this, — mostly 
unconscious, —  putting  of  ideal  humanity 
into  the  word  Jesus,  in  Hebrew  poetry. 

The  last  half  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is 
now  generally  recognized  by  the  wisest  stu- 
dents as  the  work  of  an  unknown  poet,  the 
"Great  Unknown."  In  its  pages  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  and  pathetic  descriptions 
in  all  literature,  a  picture  of  the  Suffering 
Servant  of  Jehovah.  It  is  not  any  one  man 
who  is  thus  delineated,  but  the  national 
Israel. 

Ambitious,  high-spirited  Israel,  what  hu- 
miliations was  it  not  destined  to  endure! 
Again  and  again  it  was  overrun  by  power- 
ful enemies,  several  times  large  numbers  of 
its  people  were  carried  into  far-off  lands, 
the  larger  part  of  them  never  to  return.  Its 
temple  was  despoiled,  its  capital  city  was 
laid  waste.  At  last  a  little  company,  a  few 
thousand  of  the  captives,  were  permitted  to 


rebuild  their  homes  and  their  national  wor- 
ship. This  is  the  occasion  of  the  poem,  the 
prophecy  of  the  greater  Isaiah,  in  which  he 
encourages  his  countrymen  with  the  vision 
of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  who  has  for  them 
endured  all  the  penalties  of  their  idolatries 
and  their  sins,  and  has  opened  the  way  for 
their  restored  glory. 

"Thou  Israel,  my  servant,  I  have  chosen 
thee,  and  not  cast  thee  away.  Fear  thou 
not,  for  I  am  with  thee.  Fear  not,  throu 
worm  Jacob.  I  will  help  thee.  He  was 
despised  and  rejected  of  men ;  a  man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief.  He 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  and  with  his 
stripes  we  are  healed. 

"O  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  tempest, 
and  not  comforted,  thy  sun  shall  no  more 
go  down,  neither  shall  the  moon  withdraw 
itself.  For  Jehovah  shall  be  thine  everlast- 
ing light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning 
shall  be  ended.  The  little  one  shall  become 
a  thousand,  and  the  small  one  a  strong  na- 
tion." 

In  our  Christmas  oratorio  this  apotheosis 
of  a  nation's  calamities  is  translated  into 
the  recital  of  the  story  of  the  Man  of  Naza- 
reth, and  thence  it  becomes  the  utterance 
of  all  human  sympathy  and  gratitude  for 
those  who  bear  pains  that  their  fellows  may 
be  happy. 

But  it  is  well  for  us  to  know  that  the 
true  significance  of  the  poem  was  that  a 
whole  people,  many  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers now  in  their  graves  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  earthly  triumph,  had  been  scourged 
by  tribulation,  that  the  few  who  should 
survive  might  be  loyal  to  their  high  calling 
as  servants  and  sons  of  Jehovah.  Thus  the 
immortal  part  of  the  evangelist's  picture  of 
the  Man  of  Nazareth  is  its  exaltation  of 
human  nature,  its  praise  of  the  lowly  and 
obscure  as  princes  of  God,  and  its  assurance 
that,  in  the  end,  right  shall  reign. 

There  are  two  Christianities  in  history. 
There  is  the  church  of  pomp  and  dogma, 
with  its  host  of  prelates,  its  majestic  archi- 
tecture, its  imposing  ritual;  and,  too,  with 
its  councils  furiously  contending  over  ob- 
scure articles  of  creed,  establishing  inquisi- 
tions, excommunicating  heretics.  And 
there  is  the  church  of  the  loving  and  mild,  of 
those  who  seek  no  office  and  fill  no  trump 
of  fame,  but  who  are  prompt  at  every  call 
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of  mercy,  who  have  pity  for  the  slave  and 
pardon  for  the  fallen,  and  who,  in  all  the 
centuries,  wherever  a  forlorn  hope  was  to 
be  led,  for  the  reform  of  social  abuses  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  imperilled  right  of 
man,  have  counted  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor  as  by  no  means  too 
precious  for  an  offering.  There  is  the 
cbureh  whose  Master  is  the  fierce  Judge  of 
the  last  great  day,  with  knotted  brows  and 
angry  gesture  banishing  the  unbeliever  to 
eternal  despair.  And  there  is  the  church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd. 

*^  'He  saves  the  sheep :  the  goats  he  doth  not 

save !' 
So  spake  the  fierce   Tertnllian.      But  she 

sighed, 
The  infant  Church!    Of  love  she  felt  the 

tide 
Stream  on  her  from  her  Lord's  yet  recent 

grave. 

**And  in  the  catacombs, . . . 
On  those  walls  subterranean,  where  she  hid 
Her  head  in  ignominy,  death,  and  tombs, 
She  her  Good  Shepherd's  hasty  image  drew, 
And  on  his  shoulders— not  a  lamb — a  kid." 

There  are  certain  great  principles  of 
just  government,  of  peaceful  intercourse 
between  man  and  man,  of  sympathy  with 
the  weak  and  unfortunate,  which  men  call 
Christian  ideas.  And  such  as  these  are  the 
redeeming  and  purifying  forces  of  our 
world's  fierce  struggle  for  living.  There  is 
a  devout  sentiment,  a  sense  of  the  nearness 
of  God  to  man,  and  of  his  compassion  for 
our  sorrows  and  his  guidance  in  our  straits, 
V  well  as  of  joy  and  serenity  amid  the 
^enes  of  nature  and  the  discipline  of  expe- 
rience. This  also  is  sometimes  called 
Christian  piety,  and  it  is  of  inexpressible 
value  for  the  formation  and  support  of  the 
bighest  personal  character. 

If  men  by  a  figure  of  speech  personify 
tbese,  and  call  them  the  life  of  Jesus  in  his- 
tory, they  are  writing  a  true  evangel,  fill- 
ing in  the  apostolic  sketches  with  modern 
conceptions  of  what  is  right  and  beautiful 
and  enduring.  For  we  all  need  some 
buman  image  which  shall  be  a  constant  ex- 
hortation to  our  hearts  to  be  of  good  cheer 
and  of  unswerving  loyalty.  And  especially 
in  our  rough  contact  with  men  with  whom 
^e  compete,  who  are  our  rivals,  our  piti- 
^  opponents,  or  who  in  some  other  way 
show  OS  their  least  lovely  side,  there  is 
wanted  for  our  proper  balance  a  conception 


of  a  better  humanity,  that  is  not  greedy,  nor 
unscrupulous,  nor  merciless,  but  friendly, 
comforting,  guiding,  and  inspiring. 

No  man  has  accomplished  truly  great 
and  abiding  things  for  civilization  who 
has  not  been  able  to  take  a  disinterested 
look  below  the  seething  currents  of  roen*s 
passions,  and  discern  there  the  human  in- 
stinct of  justice,  righteousness,  and  mercy, 
for  whose  evoking  and  eventual  conquest 
over  the  animal  his  talents  were  given  to 
work. 

And  no  man  can  enjoy  life  and  win  the 
genuine  respect  and  love  of  his  fellows  who 
does  not  feel  in  the  deeps  of  his  soul  that 
he  was  meant  for  something  transcenden- 
tally  wiser  and  tenderer  than  he  has  yet  at- 
tained or  may  approach  while  in  this  life. 
In  all  these  perceptions  of  our  better  human 
nature  we  are  reproducing  the  true  life  of 
Jesus,  the  symbol  of  Grod  ever  with  men, 
pleading,  rebuking,  warning,  loving,  and  at 
last  to  conquer. 

As  one  has  written,  ''The  Man  of  Naza- 
reth is  of  that  sublime  company  whom  hu- 
manity has  chosen,  in  order  to  be  reminded 
of  itself  and  to  be  entranced  with  its  own 
proper  image."  Gkorge  A.  Thayer. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Part  Second. 


In  the  preceding  part  of  my  paper  I  have 
considered  the  value  of  the  study  of  relig- 
ions in  its  relation  to  general  culture.  I 
come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  same 
study  as  a  means  of  religious  culture. 

What  is  religion  ? 

Ask  the  question  of  an  ordinary  commu- 
nicant of  any  religious  order,  and  the 
answer  will  in  all  probability,  as  a  rule, 
emphasize  some  surface  characteristic.  The 
orthodox  Protestant  defines  religion  as  a 
creed ;  the  Catholic,  a  creed  plus  a  ritual, — 
believe  the  doctrines  and  observe  the  sacra- 
ments ;  the  Mohammedan,  as  a  dogma;  the 
Buddhist,  as  an  ethical  system ;  the  Brah- 
min, as  caste;  Confucianism,  as  a  system  of 
statecraft. 

But  let  the  earnest  student  ask  farther 
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for  the  real  meaning  in  the  worshipper  of 
his  ritual,  creed,  dogma,  ethics,  caste,  and 
ethics-political,  and  he  will  find  each  sys- 
tem to  be  a  feeling  oat  after  a  bond  ot 
union  between  the  human  and  the  divine. 
Each  implies  a  mode  of  activity,  a  process 
by  which  the  individual  spirit  strives  to 
bring  itself  into  harmonious  relations  with 
the  highest  power,  will,  or  intelligence. 
Each  is  of  value  in  just  so  far  as  it  is  able 
to  inaugurate  some  felt  relation  between 
the  worshipper  and  the  superhuman  powers 
in  which  he  believes.  In  the  language  of 
philosophy,  each  is  a  seeking  for  a  reconcili- 
ation of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego. 

The  earnest  student  will  find  many  resem- 
blances between  all  these  communions,  his 
own  included.  They  all  started  from  the 
same  simple  germ.  They  have  all  bad  a 
life  history  which  can  be  traced,  which  is 
in  a  true  sense  a  development,  and  whose 
laws  can  be  formulated.  They  all  have 
sought  outward  expression  for  the  religious 
yearning,  and  have  all  found  it  in  symbol, 
rite,  myth,  tradition,  creed. 

The  result  of  such  a  study  must  be  to 
reveal  man  to  himself  in  his  deepest  nature. 
It  enables  the  individual  to  trace  his  own 
lineaments  in  the  mirror,  and  see  himself 
in  the  perspective  of  humanity.  Prior  to 
such  study,  religion  is  an  accident  of  time 
and  place  and  nationality ;  a  particular  reve- 
lation to  his  particular  nation  or  age,  which 
might  have  been  withheld  from  him  and 
his,  as  it  was  withheld  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  for  the  distinguishing  favor 
of  the  divine  sovereign  of  the  universe  in 
choosing  out  one  favored  people  and  send- 
ing to  that  one  a  special  revelation  of  his 
will.  After  such  study,  religion  is  an  at- 
tribute of  humanity,  as  reason  and  language 
and  tool- making  are,  needing  only  a 
human  being  placed  in  a  physical  universe 
which  dominates  his  own  physical  life, 
which  cribs  and  cabins  him  by  its  inexora- 
ble laws;  and,  lo!  defying  those  laws,  he 
steps  out  into  the  infinite  world  of  faith, 
of  hope,  of  aspiration,  of  God.  The  petty 
distinctions  of  savage,  barbarian,  civilized, 
and  enlightened,  sink  into  the  background. 
He  is  a  man ;  and,  by  virtue  of  his  manhood, 
his  human  nature,  he  worships  and  aspires. 
A  comparative  study  of  religions  furnishes 
the  only  basis  for  estimating  the  relative 
worth  of  any  religion.  .  .  . 


Goethe  declared  long  ago  that  he  vho 
knows  but  one  language  knows  none ;  and 
Max  Muller  applies  the  adage  to  religion. 
A  very  little  thought  will  show  the  truth  of 
the  application  in  either  case.  On  the  old- 
time  supposition,  that  religion  and  language 
alike  came  down  ready  formed  from  heaven, 
a  divine  gift  or  revelation  to  man,  this 
would  not  be  true.  Complete  in  itself,  with 
no  earthly  relationships,  why  should  it  need 
anything  but  itself  for  its  comprehension? 
But  modern  scientific  inquiry  soon  dispels 
any  such  theories  of  the  origin  of  langaage 
and  religion  alike.  If  the  absolute  origin  of 
each  is  lost  in  prehistoric  shadows,  the  light 
of  history  shows  each  as  a  gradual  evolution 
or  development,  whose  laws  of  development 
can  to  some  extent  be  traced,  whose  history 
can  be,  partially  at  least,  deciphered.  But, 
if  an  evolution,  a  development,  then  are 
both  religion  and  language  in  the  chain  of 
cause  and  effect ;  and  no  single  link  of  that 
chain  can  by  any  possibility  be  compre- 
hended alone  and  out  of  relation  to  the  liuk 
preceding  and  following. 

Allow  me  to  illustrate  this  proposition  at 
some  length.  I  am  a  Christian.  I  want  to 
know  the  nature,  meaning,  and  import  of 
the  Christian  religion.  I  find  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  army  of  sects,  all  calling 
themselves  Christians.  I  must  either  ad- 
mit the  claim  of  all  or  I  must  prove  tbat 
only  one  has  a  right  to  the  name;  and,  to  do 
either  rationally,  I  must  become  acquainted 
with  all.  But  they  absolutely  contradict 
each  other ;  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  also 
contradict  the  original  records  of  Christian- 
ity in  both  their  creed  and  ritual. 

Here  is  one  sect  that  holds  to  the  unity  of 
Grod;  here  another  that  contends  earnestly 
for  a  trinity;  here  one  that  worships  at 
high  altars,  with  burning  candles,  proces- 
sions of  robed  priests,  elevation  of  the  host, 
holy  water,  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
all  in  stately  cathedrals  with  stained  glass 
windows,  pealing  organ,  and  surpliced  choir ; 
there  another  which  deems  that  Christian- 
ity is  foreign  to  all  such  ritual,  and  whose 
worship  consists  in  waiting  quietly  for  an 
hour  within  the  four  bare  walls  of  the 
Quaker  meeting-house,  to  see  if  the  inner 
voice  hath  aught  of  message  from  the  great 
enlightening  Spirit. 

How  account  for  such  differences,  when 
all  claim  a  common  source  ?     Only  by  trac- 
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ing  back  the  stream  of  Christian  history  to 
its  sonroe,  and  following  each  tributary  to 
its  scarce,  thus,  if  possible,  to  discover  the 
origin  of  elements  so  dissimilar.  Seriously 
entered  upon  the  quest,  we  discover  here 
a  stream  of  influence  from  ancient  Egypt, 
through  Greece  and  Rome  bringing  to 
Roman  Catholic  Christendom,  so  says  Prof. 
Tiele,  the  germs  of  the  worship  of  the  Vir- 
gin, the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion, and  the  type  of  its  theocracy. 

Another  tributary  brings  in  a  stream  of 
Xeo-Piatonisro,  with  its  doctrine  of  the 
Word,  or  Logos ;  another,  a  stream  of  Grseco- 
Roman  mythology,  with  a  deifying  ten- 
dency so  strongly  developed  that  it  will  fall 
in  adoration  equally  before  a  Roman  em- 
peror or  a  Paul  and  Cephas,  whose  deeds 
seem  marvellous.  Another  stream  from  im- 
perial 'Rome  brings  its  gift  of  hierarchical 
organization ;  and  here  a  tributary  comes  in 
from  the  German  forests,  bringing  the  festi- 
vals of  the  sun-god  and  the  egg-god,  of  the 
newly  developing  life  of  spring.  Christian- 
ity cannot  banish  these  festivals :  too  long 
have  they  held  place  in  the  religious  con- 
seioQsness  of  the  people.  She  can,  however, 
and  does,  adopt  and  rebaptize  them ;  and 
we  have  the  gorgeous  Catholic  festivals  of 
Christmas  and  Easter. 

Christianity  itself  sends  its  roots  back 
into  Judaism  :  hence,  to  know  it  really  in  its 
deepest  nature,  we  must  apply  to  it  the  laws 
of  heredity ;  namely,  we  must  study  Juda- 
ism. Judaism  has  its  sacred  book ;  and  our 
task  will  be  easy,  so  we  think.  But  a  very 
little  unbiassed  study  will  show  us  that 
Jadaism  is  not  one,  but  many.  There  is 
the  Judaism  which  talks  freely  of  angels 
and  devils  and  the  future  life,  of  happiness 
or  misery ;  and  there  is  the  earlier  Mosaism, 
which  Imows  ndthing  of  angels  or  devils, 
and  of  no  future  life  save  that  of  sheol,  in 
which,  as  David  declares,  there  is  no  service 
of  God  possible.  Would  we  understand 
this  difference,  we  must  note  a  tributary 
stream  flowing  in  from  Babylonia;  and,  if 
we  will  trace  this  to  its  source,  we  shall  find 
its  fountain-head  in  the  Persian  dualism  of 
Ormozd  and  Ahriman,  the  god  of  light  and 
the  god  of  darkness,  with  their  attendant 
angels.  Only  after  the  Babylonish  captiv- 
ity do  we  find  in  Judaism  angels  and  a 
hierarchy  of  devils. 

Pass  back   through    the   Jewish    sacred 


books,  and  strange  things  will  meet  us. 
Here  a  **Thus  saith  the  Lord"  to  Joshua: 
**S]ay  all  the  Canaanites,  men,  women,  and 
helpless  children.  I  suffer  no  one  to  live." 
"Sell  the  animal  that  has  died  of  itself  to 
the  stranger  within  your  gate,  but  not  to 
those  of  your  own  flesh  and  blood."  "An 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 
"Whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed."  This  God  of 
the  Hebrews  lives  in  an  ark ;  in  the  ark  he  is 
carried  into  battle  and  taken  and  kept  pris- 
oner, and  on  the  ark's  return  he  strikes  dead 
the  man  who  puts  out  his  hand  to  prevent 
threatened  disaster  to  the  sacred  chest. 

Is  this  the  same  God  of  whom  Jesus 
taught  ?  This  is  the  religion  out  of  which 
sprang  Christianity.  How,  then,  account 
for  the  immense  distance  between  the  two  ? 
To  do  this,  we  must  trace  the  early  Hebrew 
religion  to  its  source,  and  then  follow  the 
stream  to  the  rise  of  Christianity,  seeking 
earnestly  for  the  causes  of  the  transforma- 
tion. 

What  was  early  Hebrew  religion  ?  A 
branch  of  the  great  Semitic  family  of  re- 
ligions. What  was  the  religion  of  the 
Semites,  and  who  were  Semites?  These 
questions  have  been  answered  in  an  exhaus- 
tive and  scholarly  manner,  so  far  as  he 
goes,  by  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  in  the  vol- 
ume entitled  "The  Religion  of  the  Semites," 
— a  volume  to  which  no  student  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who  wishes  to  understand  that 
rich  treasury  of  Oriental  and  ancient  sacred 
literature  can  afford  not  to  give  a  serious 
study. 

The  Semites  occupied  all  the  lands  of 
Western  Asia  from  the  Tigro-Euphrates 
valley  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  They  in- 
cluded the  Arabs,  Hebrews,  and  Phceni- 
cians,  the  Aramseans,  Babylonians,  and 
Assyrians.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
religions  of  all  these  peoples  has  convinced 
scholars  that  all  were  developments  from  a 
common  primitive  source,  the  early  religion 
of  the  Semites.  This  religion  was  first 
nature-worship  of  the  personified  heavenly 
bodies,  especially  the  sun  and  the  moon 
god.  Among  the  Arabs  this  early  religion 
developed  into  animistic  polydemonism, 
and  never  rises  much  higher  than  this ;  but 
among  the  Mesopotamian  Semites  the  nat- 
ure beings  rise  above  nature  and  rule  it, 
and  one  among  them  rises  above  all  the 
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others,  as  the  head  of  an  unlimited  theoc- 
racy. 

n  magic  and  augury  remained  prominent 
constituents  of  their  ceremonial  religion, 
they  also  practised  a  real  worship,  and 
gave  utterance  to  a  vivid  sense  of  sin,  a 
deep  feeling  of  man's  dependence,  even  of 
his  nothingness  before  God,  in  prayers  and 
hymns  hardly  less  fervent  than  those  of  the 
pious  souls  of  Israel.  .  .  . 

All  life,  whether  the  life  of  man  or  beast, 
within  the  limits  of  the  trihe  was  sacred, 
being  held  in  common  with  the  tribal  god, 
who  was  the  progenitor  of  the  whole  tribal 
life :  hence  no  life  could  be  taken,  save  in 
sacrifice  to  the  god,  without  calling  down 
the  wrath  of  the  god.  Sacrifices  thus  be- 
came tribal  feasts,  shared  between  the  god 
and  his  worshippers,  the  god  receiving  the 
blood  poured  upon  this  altar,  the  worship- 
pers eating  the  flesh  in  a  joyful  tribal  feast. 

Here,  then,  was  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew 
religion.  It  was  not  monotheistic,  but 
what  scholars  designate  as  henotheistic, — a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  many  gods,  though 
worshipping  only  the  national  god.  Thus 
a  man  was  born  into  this  religion  as  he 
was  bom  into  his  tribe,  and  he  could  only 
change  his  religion  by  changing  his  tribe. 
This  explains  Ruth*s  impassioned  words  to 
Naomi, — **Thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  god  my  god."  This  idea  of  the 
tribal  god,  who  is  a  friend  to  his  own 
people,  but  an  enemy  to  all  others,  added 
to  the  belief  in  the  inviolability  of  all  life 
save  when  offered  in  sacrifice,  explains  the 
decree  that  an  animal  dying  of  itself  might 
not  be  eaten  by  a  tribesman,  but  might  be 
sold  to  a  stranger.  A  tribal  god,  too, 
might  rightfully  enough  order  the  slaughter 
of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  another 
tribe  whose  god  had  proved  too  weak  to 
defend  them.  Life  was  sacred  only  because 
shared  with  the  god,  and  this  sharing  was 
limited  to  the  tribe. 

The  Hebrew  people  moved  onward  and 
upward  from  this  early  Semitic  stage,  and 
have  left  invaluable  landmarks  of  their 
progress  in  their  sacred  books.  The  story 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  tells  of  the  time 
when  human  sacrifices  were  outgrown. 
Perhaps  circumcision  does  the  same.  The 
stofy  of  Cain  and  Abel  dates  from  the 
time  when  agriculture  was  beginning  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  nomadic  shepherd 


life.  The  men  of  the  new  calling  were 
still  worshippers  of  the  old  gods,  and  would 
gladly  share  with  them  what  they  had  to 
give, — ^the  fruits  of  the  earth.  But  the 
dingers  to  the  old  life  could  see  nothing 
sacred  in  this  new  thing,  and  were  sure  that 
only  the  old  could  be  well  pleasing  to  their 
god. 

The  God  who  dined  with  Abraham  under 
the  terebinth-tree  at  Mamre  was  the  early 
tribal  god,  El-Shaddai.  Naaman  was  cured 
of  his  leprosy  because  the  Jordan  was  sacred 
to  the  deity.  It  was  the  thunder  €rod,  Yah- 
veh,  whom  the  people  worshipped  on  Sinai , 
and  who  still  bore  traces  of  the  earlier  sun- 
god  as  he  guided  the  people  in  a  pillar  of 
fire.  The  ark  is  a  remnant  of  fetichism; 
namely,  a  means  of  putting  the  deity  under 
control  of  his  worshippers.  They  can  com- 
pel his  presence  on  the  battlefield  by  carry- 
ing the  ark  thither ;  and,  if  the  ark  is  capt- 
ured, the  god  is  captured  also. 

A  powerful  element  in  the  development 
upward  of  Mosaism  was  prophecy.  The 
eighth-century  prophets  had  moved  far  on 
beyond  the  whole  sacrificial  system  when,  as 
spokesman  for  the  Lord,  Isaiah  exclaims, 
*<Bring  me  no  more  vain  oblations :  incense 
is  an  abomination  unto  me" ;  and  Micah  in- 
quires, "What  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee  but  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?*'  Jesus  condemns 
the  whole  theory  of  holy  places  when  he  de- 
clares, "Neither  in  this  holy  mountain,  nor 
yet  in  Jerusalem,  shall  men  think  to  wor- 
ship God  most  acceptably."  Grod  is  a  Spirit, 
unlimited  by  time  or  place ;  and  they  who 
would  worship  acceptably  must  worship  '*in 
spirit  and  in  truth." 

How  long  the  journey  from  the  early 
tribal  sacrificial,  magical,  unmoral,  fetich, 
holy  place,  human  sacrifice  worship  of  the 
early  Semites,  including  the  Hebrews,  to  the 
universal  fatherhood  and  brotherhood  re- 
ligion of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the 
Golden  Rule,  only  those  can  understand  who 
are  willing  to  give  serious  study,  not  to  the 
latter  alone,  but  to  the  former  as  well.  To 
such  earnest  student  there  will  probably 
come  another  revelation ;  namely,  that  there 
is  need  of  no  miracle  to  account  for  this 
religious  transformation  any  more  than  for 
the  physical  transformation,  from  the  frozen 
snows  of  December  to  the  palpitating  life 
of  June.    They  are  either  both  miracle  or 
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neither.  The  great  infinite  life  and  love 
was  hidden  alike  in  the  winter  clod  and  the 
hnman  sacrifice.  Given  the  necessary  con- 
ditions, and  the  frozen  clod  has  ''climbed  to 
a  soul  in  grass  and  flower,"  the  tribal  god 
and  the  tribal  blood  bond  are  seen  in  their 
real  character,  as  the  universal  God  father- 
hood and  man  brotherhood.  What  the 
necessary  conditions  were  only  those  shall 
know  who  are  ready  to  read  God's  thoughts 
after  him  in  the  patient  researches  of  scien- 
tific investigation.  But,  whatever  the  con- 
ditions necessary,  they  were  fulfilled;  and 
Judaism  emerges  as  Christianity. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  this  religion, 
which  has  had  so  long  and  varied  a  history, 
from  far-away  Akkad  even  to  this  centre  of 
the  western  hemisphere,  and  from  twenty 
centuries  before  Christ  to  this  last  decade 
of  cineteenth  century  after  Christ  ?  .  . . 

Its  parent  was  Judaism,  a  national  re- 
ligion, limited  by  the  boundaries  of  one 
nation.  It  ia  itself  a  universal  religion, 
having  transcended  all  national  boundaries. 
How  was  this  transformation  effected? 
For  answer  go  to  Eueneu's  masterly  hand- 
liug  of  the  subject,  ''National  Religions  and 
UniTersal  Religions."  If  our  study  has 
been  wide,  we  have  learned  that  religions, 
like  languages,  have  a  life  history  of  birth, 
development,  transformation,  death,  follow- 
ing certain  definite  laws.  Moreover,  the 
law  of  life  for  all  organisms  is  the  same,  and 
may  perhaps  be  formulated  as  the  power 
of  adjustment  to  environment ;  the  greater 
the  adjustability,  the  greater  the  vitality. 

But  this  means  capacity  to  change. 
"That  which  is  no  longer  susceptible  of 
change,"  says  Kuenen,  "may  continue  to 
exist,  but  it  has  ceased  to  live.  And  re- 
ligion must  live,  must  enter  into  new  com- 
bmations,  and  bear  fresh  fruit,  if  it  is  to 
answer  to  its  destiny,  if,  refusing  to  crys- 
tallize into  formulse  and  usages,  it  is  to  work 
like  the  leaven,  is  to  console,  to  inspire,  and 
to  strengthen."  Has  Christianity  this  vital 
power?  '^Tes,"  again  answers  Kuenen,  and 
quotes  approvingly  a  saying  of  Richard 
Rothe:  '^Christianity  is  the  most  mutable 
of  all  things.  That  is  its  special  glory." 
And  why  should  this  not  be  so?  Chris- 
tianity has  gathered  contributions  from 
many  lands,  and  woven  them  into  one  ideal 
large  enough  to  include  all  peoples,  tender 
enough  to  comfort  all,  lofty  enough  to  in- 


spire all, — the  ideal  of  a  universal  human 
brotherhood  bound  together  under  a  com- 
mon divine  fatherhood.  Such  a  religion 
humanity  will  not,  cannot,  let  die. 


THEODORE   PARKER, 


HIS   WORK   IN   BOSTON. 


II. 


Theodore  Parker  was  now  thirty  years 
old^  and  all  his  powers  approaching  their 
maturity.  After  a  youth  of  hardship,  as 
many  of  us  reckon  hardship,  of  strenuous 
endeavor,  of  continuous  and  concentrated 
application  to  a  very  wide  range  of  studies, 
covering  nearly  all  subjects  accessible  to 
him,  he  had,  in  the  four  years  of  his  life  as 
a  minister,  co-ordinated  his  immense  acqui- 
sitions, and  not  only  extended,  but  learned 
how  to  apply  them.  His  thought,  instead 
of  being  overlaid  and  embarrassed  by  them, 
was  sustained  by  them,  and  drew  from  them 
ampler  volume  and  freer  movement. 

A  very  simple  incident  changed  the 
course  of  life  for  him.  He  was  asked  to 
preach  the  ordination  sermon  of  a  young 
minister  in  his  neighborhood,  and  chose  as 
his  subject  "The  Transient  and  the  Perma- 
nent in  Christianity." 

A  general  drift  of  thought,  we  all  know, 
may  go  on  for  a  long  time  without  those 
who  share  in  it  clearly  perceiving  whither  it 
is  bearing  them.  The  drift  from  Calvinism 
had  gone  on  thus.  Unitarians,  generally, 
accepted  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  life  in 
Christianity  distinct  from  the  theological 
doctrines  that  had  been  attached  to  it. 
They  leaned  upon  it  as  the  essential  thing, 
without  recognizing  all  that  this  implied. 
They  themselves  were  startled  at  the  bold 
statement  of  what  had  hitherto  been  dim 
suggestion  to  them.  Their  own  revolt  from 
Calvinism  had  certainly  sprang  from  the 
spiritual  and  moral  instincts  of  their  nature. 
Bred,  however,  in  the  habit  of  referring  to 
authority,  it  had  seemed  to  them  natural 
and  necessary  to  shelter  this  revolt  under 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  Infallible 
Teacher,  and  to  repel  the  authority  of  Cal- 
vin by  the  authority  of  Christ.  They  were 
now  summoned  to  take  their  stand  on  the 
moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  they 
felt  timid.  Would  this  indeed  bear  the 
weight   and   strain    thus    imposed    on  it? 
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Could  it  be  trusted  in  this  absolute  way? 
They  were  summoned  to  give  up  the  princi- 
ple of  supernatural  revelation,  and  replace 
it  by  their  natural  perceptions.  They  hesi- 
tated, they  felt  insecure.  The  recoil  was 
general.  We  have  seen  this  happen  again 
and  again ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  rate  of 
our  mental  movement  and  in  our  natural 
endowment  of  boldness  or  timidity.  A 
man's  foes  are  thus  often  those  of  his  own 
household,  those  who  are  in  his  own  line  of 
movement,  those,  in  fact,  nearest  in  thought 
to  him,  precisely  because  these  are  they  who 
feel  committed  by  him,  and  draw  back  from 
him  as  far  as  they  can,  to  emphasize  the 
difference  between  themselves  and  him. 

This  sermon  was  not  revolutionary,  in  the 
sense  of  being  a  new  departure.  It  was  the 
old  departure  carried  on  further  and  more 
firmly.  But  it  strained  to  its  utmost  ten- 
sion the  continuity  of  Unitarian  thought. 
It  went  beyond  that  point,  and  for  the  time, 
at  least,  snapped  it.  From  that  time  Theo- 
dore Parker  stood  in  an  involuntary  and, 
to  his  affectionate  nature,  a  painful  isola. 
tion  from  the  religious  body  nearest  to  him 
in  thought,  repudiated  by  its  leaders,  an 
offence  to  old  associates. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  a  sincere  rejection  on 
their  part  of  what  seemed  dangerous  errors 
to  them ;  and,  lamentable  as  this  seems,  I, 
for  one,  do  not  quarrel  with  the  slowness  of 
the  process  by  which  the  assimilation  of 
new  truth  goes  on  in  the  bosom  of  hu- 
manity,— this  tedious  process  of  embrace, 
recoil,  rejection,  return,  re-examlnation ; 
weighing,  testing,  tasting,  trying,  adjust- 
ing ;  and  ultimately,  all  sense  of  strangeness 
being  rubbed  off  in  these  successive  manip- 
ulations, accepting  it  almost  unconsciously, 
and  as  «  matter  of  course. 

A  new  and  acute  stage  in  the  long  con- 
troversy being  thus  reached,  and  sides 
taken,  it  was  plain  that  some  wider  stand- 
ing-room than  the  little  Roxbury  pulpit 
was  desirable  for  its  leader.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  delivery  of  a  course  of 
six  lectures  in  Boston  by  him  in  the  follow- 
ing winter.  These  were  published  under 
the  title  of  "A  Discourse  of  Matters  pertain- 
ing to  Religion."  The  next  winter,  that  of 
1842  and  1843,  he  gave  a  second  course,  *<Six 
Plain  Sermons  for  the  Times,"  repeating 
them  in  seven  different  towns  in  the  neigh- 


borhood. But  the  excitements  and  strain 
of  the  last  two  years,  the  agitations  of  per- 
sonal feeling,  had  worn  upon  him;  and  a 
year's  rest  was  absolutely  necessary.  This 
year  he  spent  in  Europe, — the  most  fruitful 
year  of  his  life  he  afterward  calls  it. 

He  returned  to  his  congregation  more 
eager  than  ever  to  devote  his  whole  strength 
to  the  work  before  him.  Dearly  as  he  loved 
his  people,  he  felt  the  limitations  involved 
in  remaining  with  them.  "With  my  104 
sermons  every  year  to  104  people,"  he 
humorously  writes,  "I  am  like  a  bull  fast- 
ened up  in  a  corner  of  the  barn  cellar. 
They  can't  stop  the  creature  roaring;  but 
he  is  put  where  nobody  can  hear  him,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing.*'  A  few  friends 
resolved  to  secure  him  a  wider  hearing, 
and  engaged  a  large  hall  in  Boston  for  his 
Sunday  morning  use  during  a  year.  He 
accepted  the  opportunity  given  him,  and 
began  his  work  in  Boston  on  the  16th  of 
February,  1845.  Spite  of  wretched  weather 
and  almost  impassable  streets,  a  large  con- 
gregation, principally  of  men,  was  thrre  to 
welcome  him.  "A  day  of  struggles,*'  he 
writes  in  his  journal.  "A  long,  long  war- 
fare opens  before  me.  Shall  I  prove  wor- 
thy? How  much  can  I  do?  How  much 
can  I  bear?  I  know  not.  I  look  only  to 
the  Soul  of  my  soul,  not  with  over-much  con- 
fidence in  myself,  but  with  adamantine  faith 
in  God." 

The  large  congregation  never  failed  him, 
nor  that  adamantine  faith.  The  congre- 
gation grew  and  solidified,  and  in  January 
of  the  next  year  organized  itself  as  the 
Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society  in 
Boston,  and  remained  henceforth  the  centre 
and  support,  though  not  the  limit,  of  his 
labors.  Here  Sunday  by  Sunday,  for  four- 
teen years,  he  discoursed  from  a  full  heart 
of  the  great  themes  of  religion,  of  God  and 
man,  of  inward  piety  and  outward  duty. 
He  dwelt  on  the  relation  of  each  to  all,  and 
the  social  actions  that  should  flow  there, 
from.  He  pointed  out  the  national  dangers, 
the  national  sins,  the  sins  of  the  community. 
He  seized  every  occasion  and  every  topic  of 
the  hour  to  draw  therefrom  its  warning  or 
its  instruction.  No  interest  was  too  power- 
ful, no  institution  was  too  sacred,  and  no 
personality  too  popular  for  him  to  apply  to 
it  the  straight  measure  of  justice,  or  judge 
it  by  the  inexorable  law  of  right;  if  need 
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be,  to  denoance  it  with  all  the  distinctDess 
aod  vehemenoe  of  a  prophet. 

I  suppose  his  interest  aud  power  for  the 
mass  of  his  listeners  lay  in  this  fearless 
handling  of  actual  things,  this  unhesitating 
application  of  principles  to  the  facts  of  life 
about  them.  No  doubt  this  is  what  pro- 
vokes hostility,  but  it  also  secures  attention. 
It  gives  that  sense  of  reality  which  our 
smooth  abstractions  miss.  Poorly  devel. 
oped  as  conscience  may  be  in  most  of  us, 
we  yet  respond  more  distinctly  to  plain 
moral  judgments  on  daily  actions  than  to 
the  rarer  and  remoter  spiritual  experiences 
of  devout  souls.  Besides,  the  graphic 
power,  the  pungency,  the  decisiveness  of  his 
Btyle,  was  of  itself  a  pleasure.  People  drew 
to  him  from  the  fascination  of  finding  a 
leader,  a  man  who  would  truly  go  before 
them  and  find  the  way,  instead  of  a  sign- 
post which  merely  showed  there  was  a  way. 
Men  came  because  they  repudiated  the  old 
Orthodoxy.  He  repudiated  it  with  more 
clearness  and  decision  than  themselves. 
They  came  because  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  existing  social  conditions.  Here  was  a 
man  who  realized  what  was  amiss  more  pro- 
foundly than  they  did,  and  never  sank  into 
despair  over  it, — ^a  man  of  unshaken  courage, 
perfectly  certain  that  society  was  going  to 
rid  itself  of  every  one  of  these  evils,  and 
^ize  a  future  beyond  their  farthest  reach- 
iog  hopes.  Men  and  women  came  to  re- 
fresh their  dulled  sense  of  God,  to  feel 
themselves,  in  his  presence,  wrapped  round 
with  the  divine  love'  and  life.  They  came 
because  he,  better  than  any  one  else,  touched 
their  deepest  springs  of  religious  emotion, 
And  brought  them  more  joy  and  more 
strength. 

I  have  been  reading  again  many  of  these 
Bermons  preached  more  than  forty  years  ago. 
^at  freshness,  what  solidity,  what  vigor ! 
Nothing  less  like  *<old  sermons."  Is  it  yes- 
terday they  are  speaking  of?  Is  it  a  by- 
gone generation  they  appeal  to?  No:  it  is 
to-day's  temptations  and  dangers  and  sins, 
today's  hopes  and  fears  and  endeavors  they 
paint.  It  is  our  false  estimates  they  cor- 
rect, our  faithlessness  and  conformities 
they  rebuke,  our  conscience  they  illumine, 
oiir  hearts  they  kindle.  What  massive 
common  sense,  what  direct  plain-spokenness, 
vhat  apt  illustration,  what  close  observation 
of  actual  men  and  women, — yes,  and  of  the 


bird  of  the  air  and  the  beast  of  the  field  I 
What  a  fragrance  of  meadows  and  orchards 
blows  through  them  1  The  poetry  of  daily 
life,  the  homely  New  England  simplicities, 
the  pieties  of  the  fireside,  the  labors  and 
passions  and  strifes  and  sorrows  of  men,  are 
imbedded  in  them.  What  a  wealth  of  sym- 
pathy, what  tenderness,  what  insight!  No 
repetition  of  phrases  rubbed  smooth  by  con- 
stant use,  no  stereotyped  treatment  of  fa- 
miliar themes,  dulling  heart  and  mind  still 
further  to  their  meaning,  but  truths  seized 
with  the  freshness  of  first-hand  perception, 
and  clothed  in  words  that  made  them  sharp 
and  clear  instead  of  disguising  them,  real 
instead  of  nominal,  vital  instead  of  phantas- 
mal. 

In  selecting  from  these  discourses,  one 
does  them  injustice.  Their  power  is  not  in 
picked  sentences,  but  in  the  weight  and  fit- 
ness of  the  whole.  Each  sentence  supports 
the  mass,  and  is  supported  by  it  One  is 
not  picking  out  gems  from  common  ore, 
but  is  cutting  a  block  of  marble  from  the 
quarry,  which  is  all  of  a  piece.  Neverthe- 
less, I  take  a  few  passages  from  countless 
ones  as  good :  — 

*<There  are  many  ways  in  which  Christ 
may  be  denied :  one  is  that  of  the  bold 
blasphemer,  who,  out  of  a  base  and  haughty 
heart,  mocks,  scoffing  at  that  manly  man, 
and  spits  upon  the  nobleness  of  Christ  1 
There  are  few  such  deniers:  my  heart 
mourns  for  them.  But  they  do  little  harm. 
Religion  is  so  dear  to  men,  no  scoffing  word 
can  silence  that ;  and  the  brave  soul  of  this 
young  Nazareue  has  made  itself  so  deeply 
felt  that  scorn  and  mockery  of  him  are  but 
an  icicle  held  up  against  the  summer  sun. 
There  is  another  way  to  deny  him,  and  that 
is  to  call  him  Lord,  and  never  do  his  bid- 
ding; to  stifle  free  minds  with  his  words, 
and  with  the  authority  of  his  name  to 
cloak,  to  screen,  and  to  consecrate  the 
follies,  errors,  and  sins  of  men.  From  this 
we  have  much  to  fear." 

^K  Christian  Church  should  aim  to  have 
its  members  Christian,  as  Jesus  was  the 
Christ ;  sons  of  men  as  he  was,  sons  of  God 
as  much  as  he.  To  be  that,  it  is  not  need- 
ful to  observe  all  the  forms  he  complied 
with,  only  such  forms  as  help  you;  not 
needful  to  have  all  the  thoughts  he  had, 
only  such  thoughts  as  are  true.  If  Jesus 
ever   was    mistaken,    as    the    Evangelists 
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make  it  appear,  then  it  is  part  of  Christian- 
ity to  avoid  his  mistakes  as  well  as  to  accept 
his  truths.  It  is  the  part  of  a  Christian 
Church  to  teach  men  so;  to  stop  at  no 
man's  limitations,  to  prize  no  word  so  high 
as  truth,  no  man  so  dear  as  God.  Jesus 
came  not  to  fetter  men,  but  to  free  them." 

'*In  becoming  Christians,  let  us  not  cease 
to  be  men;  nay,  we  cannot  be  Christians, 
unless  we  are  men  first.  It  were  unchristian 
to  love  Christianity  better  than  the  truth 
or  Christ  better  than  man." 

'*He  that  feels  he  is  near  to  God  does 
not  fear  to  be  far  from  man;  if  before 
them,  to  help  lead  them  on  ;  if  above,  to  lift 
them  up." 

**Say  what  we  will,  there  is  nothing 
stronger  and  deeper  in  man  than  confidence 
in  God,  a  solemn  trust  that  he  will  do  us 
good.  Even  the  worst  man  thinks  God  his 
Father ;  and  is  he  not  T 

^*I  cannot  think  the  future  world  is  to  be 
feared,  even  by  the  worst  of  men:  I  had 
rather  die  a  sinner  than  live  one." 

"Let  me  know  a  thing  is  true,  I  know  it 
has  the  omnipotence  of  God  on  its  side,  and 
fear  no  more  for  it  than  I  do  for  God. 
Politics  is  the  science  of  exigencies.  De- 
pend upon  it,  the  infinite  God  is  one  of 
those  exigencies  not  likely  to  be  disregarded 
in  the  ultimate  events  of  human  develop- 
ment." 

**It  is  no  new  thing  to  seek  to  develop 
piety,  while  you  omit  its  several  elements, — 
the  intellectual  love  of  truth,  the  moral  love 
of  justice,  and  the  affectional  love  of  men. 
But  in  such  a  case  what  is  the  value  of  the 
*piety'  thus  produced?  The  soul,  acting 
without  the  mind,  goes  to  bigotry  and  su- 
perstition. It  has  its  conception  of  God, 
but  of  a  God  that  is  foolish  and  silly." 

"If  the  churches  will  have  a  religion  with- 
out philosophy,  scholars  will  have  a  philoso- 
phy without  religion." 

"Philanthropy  begins  small,  and  helps  it- 
self along  by  the  love  of  sheep  and  oxen 
and  dogs  and  swine.  Did  not  Jesus  ride 
into  the  holy  city  *on  the  foal  of  an  ass*  ?  *' 

"What  a  dull,  stupid  thing  is  a  candle  ! 
Touch  it  with  fire,  and  then  look  1  We  are 
all  of  us  capable  of  being  lit,  when  some 
Prometheus  comes  down,  with  the  spark  of 
Crod  in  his  right  hand.  The  word  of  Jesus 
touched  the  dull  fishermen  of  Galilee,  and 
they  flamed  up  into  martyrs  and  apostles." 


"I  love  to  look  at  common  life,  business 
and  politics,  from  the  standpoint  of  relig- 
ion, and  hence  am  thought  to  be  hard  upon 
the  sins  of  the  State  and  the  sins  of  busi- 
ness, trying  all  things  by  the  higher  law  of 
God.  But,  if  religion  is  good  for  any thi  ug, 
it  is  as  a  rule  of  conduct  for  daily  life, 
in  the  business  of  the  individual  and  the 
business  of  the  nation.  It  is  poor  policy 
and  bad  business  that  cannot  bear  to  be 
looked  at  in  the  light  that  lighteneth  every 
man,  and  tried  by  the  divine  measure  of  all 
things.  It  is  a  poor  clock  that  will  not  keep 
the  time  of  the  universe." 

To  preach  to  a  congregation  of  two  or 
three  thousand  every  Sunday  did  not,  how- 
ever, exhaust  Mr.  Parker*s  enormous  en- 
ergy. He  gave  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
lectures  every  winter,  visiting  every  North- 
ern State  from  Maine  to  Missouri.  "I 
thought,"  he  says,  "that  by  each  lecture 
I  could  make  a  new,  deep,  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  five  thoughtful  men  out  of  every 
thousand  who  heard  me.  Don*t  think  me 
extravagant.  It  is  only  half  of  one  per  ceut. 
If  I  spoke  but  thus  efficiently  to  sixty  thou- 
sand in  a  winter,  there  would  be  three  hun- 
dred thus  impressed.  In  ten  years  it  would 
be  three  thousand.  Besides,  the  newspapers 
of  large  towns  spread  wide  the  more  salient 
facts  and  striking  generalizations  of  the 
lecture ;  and  I  addressed  the  eyes  of  an  audi- 
ence I  could  neither  count  nor  see.  I  could 
discourse  of  what  I  thought  most  impor- 
tant, and  men  would  listen ;  and  the  more 
significant  the  9ubject,  and  the  more  freely, 
profoundly,  and  fairly  it  was  treated,  the 
more  would  the  people  come,  the  more 
eagerly  and  enthusiastically  would  they  ac- 
cept. In  the  last  dozen  years  I  think 
hardly  any  American,  not  holding  a  politi- 
cal office,  has  touched  the  minds  of  so  many 
men,  by  freely  speaking  on  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  this  day  and  for  the 
ages  to  come.  I  am  sure  I  have  uttered 
great  truths,  and  such  are  never  spoken 
in  vain.  I  know  the  effect  a  few  great 
thoughts  had  on  me  in  my  youth,  and  judge 
others  by  what  I  experienced  myself." 

But  at  what  a  cost  of  endurance  and 
exposure  in  the  severity  of  the  Northern 
winter  was  this  lecturing  maintained! 
There  are  limits  to  the  most  indomitable 
will  and  the  most  indefatigable  body.  In 
the  midst  of  his  labors,  of  his  influence,  and 
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of  his  matured  powers,  the  limit,  not  to  be 
overpassed,  was  suddenly  reached  by  Theo- 
dore Parker.  A  lecturing  tour  in  Central 
New  York,  attended  by  unusual  delays  and 
exposures,  resulted  finally  in  a  sharp  attack 
of  illness  in  February,  1857.  He  began 
preaching  again  as  soon  as  he  could  stand, 
"as  a  means  of  cure,"  and  so  dragged  pain- 
fully through  the  year.  In  January  of  the 
following  year  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  which  absolutely 
forbade  any  resumption  of  that  work. 

As  soon  as  possible  he  was  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  to  finish  the  winter,  with  the 
slightest  chance  of  recovery, — "One  in  ten," 
said  the  doctor.  His  buoyancy  of  heart  did 
not  fail  him.  "I  laugh  at  the  odds  of  nine 
to  one,"  he  wrote.  "I  will  to  get  well.  I 
don't  say  I  will  get  well.  That  would  not 
be  religious  or  wise.  But  I  turn  all  my 
strength  in  that  direction.  You  know  I 
shall  not  complain  at  either  destination,  but 
bear  what  comes,  as  from  the  Infinite  Per- 
fection. If  it  turns  out  that  I  can  serve 
DO  more  in  this  warfare,  the  cause  will  not 
suffer.  Some  one  quite  different  from  me, 
but  better,  will  take  my  place.  Humanity 
is  so  rich  in  ability  that  the  man  of  great- 
est genius  for  the  highest  function  is  never 
missed  by  the  race  of  men.  There  is  never 
a  break  in  the  continuous  march  of  man- 
kind." 

In  truth,  there  is  no  severer  trial  to  the 
ardent  worker  than  the  summons  to  drop 
his  task  while  still  unfinished;  to  feel  the 
throb  of  approaching  crisis,  and  know  that 
he  will  not  be  there  to  help ;  to  depart  while 
the  battle  is  still  raging,  and  every  soldier, 
still  naore  every  leader,  counts. 

In  the  spring  he  sailed  for  England ;  and 
the  summer  was  spent  in  Switzerland,  with 
slight  improvement.  He  decided  on  Rome 
for  the  winter.  Rome  proved  unkindly  to 
him.  His  strength  visibly  declined.  **0 
George,"  he  writes  to  one  of  his  oldest 
friends,  "the  life  I  am  here  slowly  dragging 
to  an  end,  tortuous  but  painless,  is  very, 
very  imperfect,  and  fails  of  much  I  meant  to 
hit,  and  might  have  reached, — nay,  should, 
had  there  been  ten  or  twenty  years  more 
left  to  me  I  But,  on  the  whole,  it  has  not 
been  a  mean  life,  measured  by  the  common 
run  of  men ;  never  a  selfish  one.  Above  all 
things  else,  I  have  sought  to  teach  the  true 
idea  of  man,  of  God,  of  religion,  with   its 


truths,  its  duties,  its  joys.  I  never  fought 
for  myself  nor  against  a  private  foe ;  but  I 
have  gone  into  the  battle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  followed  the  flag  of  humanity. 
Now  I  am  ready  to  die,  though  conscious 
that  I  leave  half  my  work  undone;  and 
much  grain  lies  in  my  fields,  waiting  only 
for  him  that  gathereth  sheaves.  I  would 
rather  lay  my  bones  with  my  father's  and 
mother's  at  Lexington,  and  think  I  may, 
but  will  not  complain  if  earth  or  sea  cover 
them  elsewhere.  It  is  idle  to  run  from 
death." 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  Rome  grew 
more  oppressive  to  him.  He  longed  to 
breathe  the  air  of  freedom  again.  "Listen," 
he  said,  with  a  touch  of  the  old  fire,  when 
his  friends  hesitated  to  remove  him  on  ac- 
count of  weakness.  **Listen  to  me  I  You 
know  that  I  have  some  command  over  my- 
self, and  that  I  have  sometimes  put  my  will 
to  the  test.  Well,  I  will  not  die  here:  I 
will  not  leave  my  bones  in  this  detested 
place.  I  will  go  to  Florence ;  and  I  will  get 
there,  that  I  promise  you.  I  don't  promise 
beyond  that." 

He  reached  Florence,  but  in  rapidly  in-* 
creasing  weakness.  Memories  of  far-off 
friends  and  scenes  blended  with  the  vague 
consciousness  of  the  dying  man.  They 
came  to  him  who  was  not  to  return  to  them. 

"I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  he  said 
to  a  friend.  ** There  are  two  Theodore 
Parkers  now.  One  is  dying  here  in  Italy, 
the  other  I  have  planted  in  America.  He 
will  live  there,  and  continue  his  work." 
Profound  and  sure  prescience  of  the  dying  I 
Inalienable  comfort  for  him  and  for  those 
he  was  leaving  I  On  the  10th  of  May,  1860, 
painlessly  and  peacefully  the  last  sleep  fell 
upon  the  worn-out  body ;  and  the  brave  soul 
passed  into  a  higher  freedom. 

[The  next  paper  will  consider  Parker's 
Thought  and  Influence.] 

Silas  Farrington. 


SIGHT  AND  FAITH. 


I  strive,  but  cannot  clearly  see :  . 
The  world  a  riddle  is  to  me. 

Its  beauty  flashes  on  my  eyes 
From  peaceful  valleys,  glowing  skies, 
Its  waving  fields  of  growing  grain, 
River  ana  lake  and  mountam  chain. 
All  these  delight  and  win  the  mind, 
Proclaiming  Nature  fair  and  kind. 
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The  stardy  toil,  the  honest  mirth 
That  baild  and  cheer  the  homely  hearth, 
The  langh  of  children  at  their  play, 
All  happy  sounds  that  greet  the  day, 
Alike  their  pleasing  tokens  bear 
Of  wise  design  and  loving  care. 

Bnt,  ah !  the  world  hath  other  sides. 
Where  discord  evermore  abides. 
I  hear  its  wail  of  woe  and  pain, 

Its  mocking  langh,  its  bitter  jeer. 
I  note  the  hopes  that  sin  has  slain, 

And  read  the  heart-break  in  the  tear. 
Forked  lightnings  strike  across  the  sky, 
And  cloud  and  storm  sweep  raging  by ; 
And  dreary  voices  sound  abroMl, 
"There  is  no  God ! "  "There  is  no  Gk)d  I " 

Father,  I  do  not  need  to  see : 
Thou  hast  thyself  assured  me. 

Beneath  the  world's  discordant  noise 

I  heard  the  whisper  of  a  voice. 

It  spake  in  tones  so  sweet,  so  mild. 

And  bade  me  "trust,*'  and  called  me  "child"; 

And  said  that  evil,  woe,  and  wrong 

Could  all  be  conquered  through  His  might ; 
The  sinful  cleansed,  the  weak  made  strong, 

And  all  injustice  changed  to  right. 
It  said  that  truth  alone  endures, 

That  lies  and  hate  must  share  one  fate ; 
That  love  almighty  is,  and  cures 

All  pain  and  heartache  soon  or  late ; 
That  snadow  ever  proves  the  light. 
That  heaven  is  never  far  from  sight. 

And  now  no  more  that  note  I  hear 

That  mocked  my  hope ;  but  low  and  clear. 

When  faint  of  heart  and  weak  of  faith, 
The  heavenly  voice  still  speaks  to  me. 

And,  deep  beneath  all  aeeps,  it  saith, 
"Doubt  not,  my  child;  for  I  am  He  1 " 

Charles  E.  Perkins. 

Iowa  City. 


JESUS  IN  LITERATURE. 


So  peculiar  has  been  the  position  of  the 
**Son  of  Man"  in  his  relation  to  our  relig- 
ious career  that  few  people  ever  think  of 
him  as  master  in  literature.  It  will,  how- 
ever, not  be  possible  to  make  a  study  of 
ancient  literary  development  without  seeing 
that  Jesus  holds  a  place  quite  as  high  as 
Plato,  and  the  author  of  Job,  and  even 
Homer  himself.  We  may  not,  and  probably 
do  not,  have  a  very  accurate  report  of  what 
he  said ;  but  there  is  no  mistake  about  the 
general  character  of  it.  Homeric  poems  may 
have  gone  through  many  changes  before 
assuming  the  final  form  as  we  have  them. 
Plato  and  Socrates  are  inextricably  com- 
mingled in  what  comes  to  us  as  a  doctrine, 
or  disoursions  of  Plato.  It  is  also  unques- 
tionable that  the  great  philosopher  who 
taught  in  Palestine  is  Johnized  and  Paul- 


ized  in  tone ;  but  that  the  parables  and  the 
general  intellectual  purport  of  what  is  called 
Christianity  came  from  a  single  mind  is  be- 
yond question.  I  propose,  in  the  present 
article,  to  note  the  intellectual  unity  and 
literary  power  of  what  we  may  call  the  writ- 
ings of  Jesus. 

Let  us  first  consider  some  of  the  intellect- 
ual as  well  as  the  moral  forces  that  went 
to  the  production  of  such  a  character,  con- 
sidered purely  as  a  thinker.    The  centre  of 
the  world's  progress,  starting  in  the  farther 
East,  has  been  steadily  drifting  to  the  West- 
ward.   There  was  just  one  spot  that  at  that 
period  you  could  call  the  world's  centre,  the 
centre  of  its  moral  and  intellectual  energies. 
Persia,  the  long-time  empire  of  the  world, 
lay  to  the  east  of  it.    Egypt,  that  no  one 
knows  the  mother  of,  lay  to  the  south-west. 
Greece,    just    across    the    channel    of    the 
.Sgean,  was  already  four  hundred  years  old 
in  philosophers  and  schools  of  science.    This 
place  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  was  equally  permeated  with  Buddhism 
from  the  south-east    and   Platonism  from 
the  west.     It  was  for  ages  in  possession  of 
a  rabbinic  lore,  born  equally  of  Egyptian 
iegislation,  Persian  mysticism,  and  a  faith 
that  came  ages  before  from  the  mountain 
regions  of  Central  Asia.    Judea  was  a  little 
golden  cup,  placed  by  nature  where  all  relig- 
ions, all   philosophies,  all   humanities,   all 
commerce,  poured  into  it  their  contributions. 
It  was  already  five  thousand  years  since 
tribal  life  had  passed  into  great  nations  all 
about  this  central  spot.     Agriculture  had 
turned  the  lands  about  the  Mediterranean 
into  gardens  and  vineyards.      But  it  was 
also  just  hereabouts  that  letters  had  been 
invented  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  hereabouts 
that  philosophy  had  been  born  with  Thebes 
and  the  Athenians.    Schools  and  education 
rayed  out  from  Greece  and  Palestine.     Sci- 
ence had  its  birth  with  Aristotle  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  previous,  just  over  the 
narrow  strait  that  separated  the  Hebrews 
from  Greece.    From  the  East  came  an  in- 
tensity of  fresh,  intellectual  life  quite  as 
stimulating.      Buddhism,   rising    in    India 
four  hundred  years  before  Jesus,  gave  rise 
to  the  transcendentalism  of  the  Orient.    It 
quickly  reached  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia ; 
but  in  the  same  two  hundred  years  it  in- 
fused equally  all  the  West  with  its  mystical 
spirit.    Judea  had  never  felt  such  a  quick- 
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ening  of  its  ethical  spirit  as  within  the  one 
bandred  years  before  our  era.  With  all  the 
rest  cosmopolitanism  founded  a  new  school 
of  thinkers  and  teachers. 

If  you  should  search  the  world  for  a  spot 
tare  to  breed  strong  natures,  you  would  find 
none  at  that  period  comparable  with  Pales- 
tine.  Athens  was  in  its  decadence.  Jeru- 
salem swarmed  with  moral  philosophers  and 
rabbinical  seers.  The  old  tendency  to  pro- 
duce prophets  and  singers  had  for  some  time 
faded  out.  Philosophy  from  the  West  wed- 
ded mysticism  from  the  East,  and  created  a 
new  sort  of  thinkers.  Before  Jesus,  notably, 
Hiilel  was  a  great  teacher,  whose  manners 
were  humanitarian  and  cosmopolitan.  Gar 
maliel  was  another  whose  opinions,  ethico- 
philosophical,  was  the  foundation  of  what 
Jesus  himself  taught.  Qad  it  not  been  for 
the  more  brilliant  and  sublime  career,  as  well 
18  words  of  the  pupil,  these  masters  might 
DOW  be  more  famous.  But  they  were  not 
leTolutionary.  They  were  waiting  with  half 
fear,  half  hope,  for  something  greater  than 
the  rabbinical  Mosaic  law  and  the  half  bar- 
baric, half  diyine  poems  of  David  and  Sol- 
omoo.  Socrates  was  lost  in  Plato  and  Pla- 
tonism.  Hiilel  and  Gamaliel  are  absorbed 
in  Jesus. 

The  power  of  Jesus  has  not  been,  I  con- 
cede, predominantly  literary ;  yet  the  moral 
quality  alone  would  never  have  kept  his 
work  from  oblivion.  There  are,  I  take  it, 
two  elements  in  what  we  call  the  gospel 
tbat  make  its  elemental  claim  on  mankind : 
(^1)  Jesus,  while  thoroughly  a  master  of 
baman  nature,  fully  cognizant  of  its  errors, 
discovered  the  plan  of  mercifully  dealing 
with  sin  without  condoning  it.  I  have  never 
Tet  heard  a  preacher  who  had  a  clear  appre- 
beosion  of  this  point. 

The  intense  ud mercifulness  of  creeds  and 
of  preaching  has  been  the  bar  to  the  success 
of  Christianity.  What  exquisite  analysis  of 
boman  nature  in  the  saying,  ''He  that  is 
without  sin  among  you  let  him  cast  the  first 
stone  at  her"!  "The  bruised  reed  must  not 
bebrokeo,  the  smoking  flax  not  quenched." 
Literature  of  the  rabbinical  sort  had  been 
sifted  by  Jesus,  and  only  that  which  har- 
monized with  love  for  God  and  man  equally 
was  held  by  his  facile  mind.  It  was  liter- 
ally the  gospel  of  love  that  men  heard  for 
the  first  time.  Not,  n.ark  you,  a  physio- 
psychological  affection  that  attracts  one  per- 


son to  another,  but  love  in  the  larger  sense 
of  hene-volens.  In  nothing  is  the  poverty 
of  our  language  more  marked  than  in  this : 
that,  while  we  have  a  dozen  words  to  express 
love,  we  have  not  one  to  tell  that  sentiment 
which  is  at  the  soul  of  Christianity ;  for  to 
''love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves"  is  not  love 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word.  It 
is  precisely  not  what  the  love  in  our  novels 
and  romances  undertakes  to  be.  But  this 
great  sympathy  of  one  for  another  in  all 
trials,  in  all  problems,  in  all  labors,  in  all 
weaknesses,  was,  and  legitimately  is,  the  gos- 
pel of  the  Christ.  It  was  the  warm  pitiful- 
ness  and  helpfulness  of  the  eternal  folding 
about  the  feeble.  Blessed,  indeed,  were  "the 
poor  in  spirit";  "for  they  should  be  com- 
forted." But  where  have  our  creeds  wan- 
dered? What  has  been  the  spirit  of  these 
nineteen  hundred  years?  "Believe,  or  be 
damned,"  has  taken  the  place  of  *'Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  are  weak  and  heavy  laden  ; 
and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Having  occasion  to  draw  up  a  course  of 
study  in  literature  that  should  give  my  lads 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  what  the 
world  has  thought,  and  how  it  has  expressed 
its  thought,  it  seemed  clear  that  I  could  not 
omit  Jesus  from  the  list  as  a  literary  light  of 
the  world.  Homer  surely  stands  first  and 
furthest  of  all  great  authors  and  thinkers. 
Magnificent,  unequalled  dawn  of  intellect- 
ual life  I  We  shall  have,  as  we  need,  but 
one  sunrise  of  the  brain.  On  the  horizon  of 
the  morning  stands  the  singer  of  singers, 
blind  with  l^e  very  light  of  his  own  genius. 
It  was  not  so  much  Homer  as  Mankind,  un- 
disturbed by  cathedral  or  scholastic  prece- 
dent, allowing  Nature  to  sing  herself  on 
the  strings  of  his  soul.  Job  and  David  and 
Solomon  follow  after,  masters  of  dialogue, 
chant,  and  proverb.  Greek  philosophy  is 
worthless  till  Plato.  But  after  these  Jesus 
has  no  intellectual  rival  until  his  genius 
begins  to  create  the  great  Christian  thinkers 
of  Europe.  After  this  we  turn  to  Dante 
in  literature,  and  those  divine  three  who 
wrote  not  with  pen,  but  with  brush.  But 
after  Jesus  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world 
is  as  intensely  Christian  as  the  artistic  and 
moral.     And  that  it  is  to-day. 

If  selecting  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
literary  structure,  I  shoidd  choose  Homer's 
Iliad,  Plato's  Republic,  and  Jesus'  Parables. 
But,  if  we  consider  the  moral  and  intellect- 
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ual  element  combined,  the  parables  exceed 
all  other  literature  of  the  ancient  world- 
There  is  nothing  to  surpass  the  Parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  for  simplicity  and  eleva- 
tion of  thought,  for  moral  beauty  and  liter- 
ary directness,  in  the  world.  It  is  not  its 
exquisite  pathos  alone  that  reaches  us,  but 
its  vastness  of  outlook.  Here,  indeed,  is  a 
cosmical  theism,  two  thousand  years  before 
Spencer  and  Fiske.  Here  is  the  real  phi- 
losophy of  Monism  fully  developed  in  a 
practical  application.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  Plato's  Republic  contains  nothing 
so  large,  so  bold,  so  human.  Or,  if  you 
judge  it  from  the  side  of  theology,  its  view 
of  the  Divine  Being  is  the  highest  concep- 
tion ever  yet  touched  by  mortal  mind. 
Emerson  brims  over  with  brilliant  concepts 
of  the  Over-soul ;  «but,  if  you  will  gi'oup  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Grolden  Rule,  and  the 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal,  you  have  a  view  of 
immanent  Fatherhood  that  has  no  parallel 
in  literature. 

I  am  confident  that  the  writings  of  Jesus 
need  a  new  reading.  We  have  read  them 
from  an  old  angle  of  vision,  a  doctrinal 
view,  until  it  is  nigh  impossible  to  appre- 
ciate his  words  from  the  simplest  and  nat- 
ural conception  of  them.  Of  this  I  am 
personally  conscious;  and  it  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  I  can  take  up  the  so- 
called  Gospels,  and  discharge  them  of  the 
cant  and  flavor  of  interminable  preaching. 
It  is  possible  to  get  a  deeper  draft  from 
Shakspere;  but  a  new  and  richer  interpre- 
tation of  Jesus  is  now  with  many  allowable. 
As  for  the  stories  of  his  deeds,  interlarded 
freely  with  a  crude  report  of  his  words, 
these  also  modern  freedom  of  opinion  will 
not  receive  as  they  were  received  in  the 
earlier  centuries.  The  most  devout  pulpit 
orators  no  longer  practically  decline  to  ex- 
ercise private  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
supernatural.  Let  as  remember  that,  while 
Socrates  was  surrounded  by  the  most  brill- 
iant minds  of  Athens,  Jesus  had  for  lis- 
teners and  reporters  a  very  different  class  of 
minds.  With  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Al- 
cibiades  the  intellect  predominated;  with 
Luke,  Mark,  and  John,  the  controlling  ele- 
ment of  character  was  ethical.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Socrates  were  drilled  to  keen  dispu- 
tations. The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  drilled 
to  keener  sympathy  with  man  and  nature. 
'The  first  word  with  Socrates  was  know,  and 


the  second  was  perceive,  or  feel.  The  first 
word  with  Jesus  was  perceive.  But  Judea 
could  no  more  have  created  an  Academy  than 
Athens  could  have  created  the  Last  Sup- 
per. Yet  in  the  final  analysis  the  work  of 
both  men  was  not  dissimilar.  Both  de- 
served death  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  for  the  same  reasons, — because  both 
were  intellectual  innovators  and  ethical 
critics. 

But  in  the  final  summary  it  would  be 
foolish  to  place  the  sayings  of  Socrates  in- 
tellectually above  those  of  Jesus.  On  the 
contrary,  the  latter  came  nearer  an  ideal  sys- 
tem of  humanitarian  philosophy  than  either 
of  those  great  contemporaries,  Confucius, 
Buddha,  and  Socrates.  It  is  true  he  taught 
some  half  a  thousand  years  later;  and  the 
work  of  all  three  must  have  had  marked  in- 
fluence in  creating  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
Confucius  taught  works,  Buddha  prayer, 
and  Socrates  study :  one  founded^workshops, 
another  temples,  and  the  third  schools.  I 
should  say  that  Jesus'  superiority  lay  in 
this:  that,  reasonably  understood,  he  com- 
bined all  the  three  ideas  of  his  predecessors : 
(1)  aspiration,  (2)  investigation,  and  (3) 
obedience  to  the  laws, —  aspiration,  study, 
work.  But  no  possible  wise  study  of  this 
master  thinker  can  take  place  without  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  a  bold  investigator. 
Were  he  alive  now,  be  sure  that  he  would 
not  be  with  the  meekly  receptive  believers, 
but  would  be  an  agitator  of  most  advanced 
views. 

It  is  for  the  above  reasons  that  I  place 
Jesus  in  my  list  of  intellectual  leaders ;  and 
do  not  feel  that  my  lads  will  get  one  tithe  as 
much  good  by  approaching  him  as  a  relig- 
ionist as  by  a  wider  apprehension  of  him  as 
an  investigating  genius,  an  iconoclast  of 
faith,  and  a  daring  diviner  of  the  true. 

E.  P.  Powell. 

ClintoD,  N.Y. 


JOHN  TYNDALL. 


The  two  things  for  which  Prof.  Tyndall 
has  long  been  somewhat  offensively  remem- 
bered by  the  theological  world  are  his  in- 
dorsement of  the  odious  "prayer  gauge,"  a 
proposition  to  test  the  efficacy  of  petitions 
for  the  sick  by  comparing  the  percentage 
of  recoveries  in  a  hospital  whose  patients 
should  have  for  three  or  five  years  "the 
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united  prayers  of  the  faithful*'  with  the 
percentage  in  such  as  were  left  to  ordinary 
medical  care;  and  the  famous  sentence  of 
his  Belfast  Address  about  discerning  in 
'*that  matter  which,  notwithstanding  our 
professed  reverence  for  its  Creator,  we  have 
hitherto  covered  with  opprobrium,  the  prom- 
ise and  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life."  But 
these  are  very  far  from  being  the  only 
things  which  make  him  worthy  of  relig- 
ious attention.  Pre-eminently  a  scientist, 
he  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
"by  an  intellectual  necessity"  science  is 
continually  reaching  over  into  the  domain 
of  the  Church.  The  apostle  of  matter,  he 
has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  noble 
company  who  have  shown  it  to  be  a  fit  com- 
panion of  spirit.  Reputed  an  unbeliever,  he 
had,  as  a  man,  not  a  few  of  the  best  charac- 
teristics that  faith  is  laboring  to  make  in 
its  subjects.  And,  now  he  is  dead,  it  surely 
is  not  inappropriate  that  a  liberal  religious 
periodical  should  recognize  his  high  personal 
worth  and  his  large  service  to  at  least  one 
ride  of  that  universal  truth  all  of  whose 
mighty  circle  religion  is  beginning  to  find 
it  must  eventually  make  its  own. 

His  life  itself  has  some  special  points  of 
interest  Born  of  an  English  family  in 
Ireland  seventy-four  years  ago,  there  is  a 
tradition  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the 
William  Tyndale  who,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  martyred  for  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  his  native  tongue;  and,  if  the 
tradition  is  true,  it  is  a  curious  coincidence 
that  his  offspring,  nine  generations  after, 
should  have  excited  ill  will  enough  by  his 
translation  of  nature's  Bible  into  our  com- 
mon speech  to  have  subjected  him,  had  the 
spirit  of  the  age  allowed  it,  to  a  similar  fate. 

His  early  education  was  largely  mathe- 
matical. It  was  pursued  under  many  disad- 
vantages; and  it  is  another  coincidence,  a 
prophetic  one  this  time,  that  the  slate  on 
which  he  wrought  out  his  boyish  problems 
WAS  a  snow-bank,  that  in  whose  substance 
he  was  afterward  to  find  ^nd  solve  some  of 
the  most  striking  problems  which  occupied 
his  attention  as  a  man. 

To  keep  on  with  his  studies,  he  had  to 
earn  the  means  himself.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  became  a  member  of  the  ordi- 
nance survey  in  Ireland,  five  years  later  a 
railway  engineer's  assistant  at  Manchester, 
uid  at  the  end  of  three  years  more  a  teacher 


in  Queenwood  College,  a  school  devoted  to 
technology  and  agriculture.  He  liked  teach- 
ing, and  it  was  here  that  his  originality  in 
breaking  away  from  old  routine  methods 
began  to  show  itself.  It  was  his  ideal  that 
**the  ability  to  inform  and  the  ability  to 
stimulate  ought  in  the  true  teacher  both  to 
go  together" ;  and  he  acted  up  to  it  by  di- 
recting the  attention  of  his  pupils  not  merely 
to  books  and  abstract  principles  and  objects 
far  away,  but  to  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples to  actual  problems  close  at  hand :  for 
instance,  to  the  bound  and  rebound  of  the 
foot-ball, — oh  that  we  had  professors  who 
could  make  such  use  of  it  now,  and  pupils, 
also,  who  are  interested  like  his  in  solving 
its  problems  with  their  heads  as  well  as  with 
their  heels  1  — to  the  laws  of  motion  in  the 
swing,  to  the  question  why  a  small  boy 
chased  by  a  big  one  has  the  advantage  over 
him  in  turning  round  short,  especially  in 
slippery  weather,  and  to  the  number  of 
times  in  a  second,  as  deduced  from  its  hum, 
that  a  bee  flaps  its  wings, — all  of  which,  it 
is  easy  to  believe,  must  have  given  him  an 
immense  influence  over  the  boyish  mind. 

But  he  himself  wanted  to  be  still  a  pupil ; 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  having 
saved  up  between  two  and  three  hundred 
pounds,  he  started  for  Germany,  *'the  land 
of  universities."  Here  he  attended  the  lect- 
ures of  the  famous  Bunsen,  whose  influ- 
ence on  him  was  very  marked,  and  of  Dr. 
Knoblauch,  with  whom  likewise  his  rela- 
tions were  very  friendly.  Side  by  side,  also, 
with  his  studies  of  what  others  had  done, 
he  began  his  original  investigations,  his 
questioning  of  Nature  herself;  and  it  was 
characteristic  of  him  that  he  did,  as  a 
learner,  what  he  had  taught  as  a  master, — 
started  in  with  solving  the  motions  of  a 
water  jet. 

Receiving  his  degree  and  returning  to 
England  in  1851,  he  was  soon  after  elected 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  About  this 
time  he  met  Thomas  Huxley,  and  began 
that  friendship  with  him  which  death  only 
ended,  so  intimate  and  based  on  tastes  and 
tendencies  so  similar  that  their  names  have 
been  always  coupled  together  as  those  of 
scientific  twins.  The  chairs  of  Physics  and 
Natural  History  in  the  Canadian  Univer- 
sity at  Toronto  were  then  vacant ;  and,  in 
answer  to  an  ailvertisement,  they  were  ap- 
plied for  by  the  two  friends.     But  for  some 
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reason,  most  likely  because  they  were  young 
men  with  their  fame  yet  to  be  made,  the 
applications  were  unnoticed;  and  so  the 
New  World  lost  what  would  have  proved 
two  of  the  brightest  immigrants  that  ever 
came  to  its  shores.  It  is  a  bit  dramatic, 
however,  that  immediately  afterward  Tyn- 
dall  was  elected  professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  to  succeed  the  honored  Far- 
aday. It  proved  the  square  hole  for  the 
square  man.  And  in  connection  with  it, 
and  with  the  writing  and  lecturing  to  which 
it  opened  the  way,  he  entered  at  once  on  his 
brilliant  career. 

His  special  field  and  forte  as  a  scientist 
were  Physics, — that  department  of  Natural 
Philosophy  which  comes  between  Astron- 
omy and  Chemistry, — and  more  especially 
that  department  of  Physics  which  deals 
with  light,  heat,  electricity,  color,  sound, 
molecular  motion,  and  the  various  forms 
of  water.  Some  of  his  more  noted  publica- 
tions are  **Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of 
Motion,"  "Notes  on  Light,"  "Notes  on  Elec- 
tricity," "Sound,"  "The  Forms  of  Water  in 
Clouds,  Rivers,  Ice,  and  Glaciers,"  "Radia- 
tion," "Fragments  of  Science,"  and  "Essays 
on  the  Floating  Matter  of  the  Air."  His 
name  is  usually  associated  with  that  of 
Spencer,  Darwin,  and  Wallace  as  one  of  the 
great  lights  of  science.  But,  brilliant  as  his 
career  was,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  such 
is  not  his  true  place.  He  did  not  make  any 
great  discovery  like  Newton,  or  propound 
any  epoch-making  theory  like  Darwin,  or 
set  forth  any  new  philosophy  like  Spencer. 
His  work  as  a  scientist  was  rather  that  of 
enlarging,  correcting,  and  confirming  the 
discoveries  and  lines  of  thought  already  en- 
tered upon.  It  was  a  very  useful  work.  He 
did  it  exceedingly  well,  and  should  receive 
for  it  full  credit.  But  that  alone  would 
never  have  won  him  fame.  He  owes  the 
brilliancy  of  his  reputation  to  his  brilliant 
and  wonderful  faculty  of  popularizing  and 
setting  forth  alike  his  own  discoveries  and 
those  of  science  as  a  whole, — to  the  same 
faculty  which  made  him  so  successful  with 
the  boys  at  Qneenwood.  He  was  scientist 
and  original  discoverer  enough,  had  spoken 
with  Nature  closely  enough,  to  give  his  words 
weight,  a»  of  one  who  knew.  His  style  as 
writer  and  speaker  was  always  simple  and  di- 
rect.    He  had  an  inexhaustible  ingenuity  in 


deviding  the  apparatus  for  trying  experi- 
ments before  an  audience,  to  show  visibly 
what  he  wished  to  teach.  His  ingenuity  was 
even  greater  in  the  use  of  homely,  every- 
day objects,  such  as  had  come  within  every- 
body's observation,  to  make  real  to  them  the 
most  subtle  and  invisible  things  of  nature, — 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  an  oar  edgewise 
to  the  water,  to  illustrate  the  facility  with 
which  simple  atoms  allow  heat  to  pass 
through  them ;  and  of  the  oar  bladewise  to 
the  water,  to  show  how  double  or  compound 
ones  make  it  difficult,  and  so  are  warmed 
up.  And,  with  all  the  rest,  he  had  a  singu- 
lar gift  of  putting  himself  in  the  place  of 
the  reader  and  listener,  so  as  to  understand 
exactly  their  difficulties,  and  thus  to  focus 
his  thought  on  their  minds  as  distinct  as  it 
was  in  his  own.  His  lecture  on  "The  Physi- 
cal Basis  of  Solar  Chemistry,"  illustrating 
the  Frauenhofer  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
and  how  and  why  they  are  produced,  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  not  superficially,  but  go- 
ing to  its  very  core,  and  yet  taking  every- 
body with  him,  is  a  good  example  of  sdl 
these  qualities,  and  is  worthy  of  being  a 
classic  in  scientific  literature. 

He  had  a  love  of  truth,  whatever  it  might 
lead  to,  that  even  religious  teachers  may 
well  emulate.  He  describes  himself  exactly 
in  saying,  "There  is  in  the  true  man  of 
science  a  wish  stronger  than  the  wish  to 
have  his  beliefs  upheld;  namely,  the  wish 
to  have  them  true."  "Let  him  beware  of 
attempting  to  substitute  for  the  simple  love 
with  which  the  votary  of  science  pursues  his 
task  the  calculations  of  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  utility."  "If  you  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  truth  of  Nature,  you 
must  from  the  first  resolve  to  deal  with  her 
sincerely."  He  everywhere  insists  on  test- 
ing theories  by  experiments,  and  on  coming 
face  to  face  with  realities.  "An  experi- 
ment," he  says,  "is  a  question  put  to  Nat- 
ure." "Facts  looked  at  directly  are  vital: 
when  they  pass  into  words,  half  the  sap  is 
taken  out  of  them."  Acting  up  to  these 
principles  when  he  was  investigating  the 
question  of  spontaneous  generation,  he  used 
during  two  years  nearly  ten  thousand  \es- 
sels  in  his  experiments.  Its  reality  as  in 
harmony  with  the  materialistic  view  of  evo- 
lution he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  es- 
tablish ;  and  it  is  a  testimony  to  his  fidelity 
to  simple  truth  that  at  the  close  of  his  in- 
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vestigatioos  he  said,  in  the  most  decisive 
words,  that  there  had  not  been  found  one 
single  particle  of  evidence  in  its  support. 

The  same  quality  of  character  comes  out 
in  his  utterances  about  matter.  If  he  was 
a  materialist,  it  was  not  through  any  an- 
tagonism to  religion  or  spirituality,  unless, 
perhaps,  to  the  dogmatic  parts  of  them, 
bat  through  his  loyalty  to  what  seemed  to 
him  the  truth  of  nature.  His  famous  Bel- 
fast Address,  rightly  interpreted,  is  not  so 
much  a  denial  of  spirit  as  a  lover's  protest 
against  the  opprobrium  of  that  which  he 
bad  found  so  full  of  marvel.  The  very  sen- 
tence, even  there,  which  has  been  so  much 
criticised  contains  a  confession  of  *4ts 
Creator."  And  in  other  places  he  says, 
''The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain 
to  the  corresponding  facts  of  consciousness 
is  inconceivable  as  the  result  of  mechanics," 
and  *'The  mechanical  philosopher  as  such 
will  never  place  a  state  of  consciousness 
and  a  group  of  molecules  in  the  relation  of 
mover  and  moved."  Ue  had  very  little  re- 
spect for  miracles,  putting  sometimes  what 
they  involved  in  a  light  which  could  but 
startle  even  their  most  credulous  believer. 
For  instance,  he  figures  that,  giving  the 
most  plausible  explanation  to  the  famous  one 
of  Joshua,  a  stoppage  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
it  would  have  required  a  force  to  do  it  equal 
to  that  of  six  trillions  of  horses  working  the 
whole  time  of  the  battle,  and,  of  course,  an 
equal  force  to  start  it  again,  the  merest  frac- 
tion of  which  applied  to  the  Amorites  di- 
rectly would  have  slain  every  one  of  them 
as  effectually  as  Joshua  did  with  the  miracle 
to  help,  so  that  as  the  means  to  an  end  it 
was  very  poor  economy.  For  Spiritualism, 
also,  he  had  a  still  greater  contempt,  based, 
too,  on  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  its 
phenomena,  stigmatising  it  as  'intellectual 
whoredom."  But  for  religion  itself  he  had 
neither  disrespect  nor  disbelief.  His  real 
attitude  is  best  expressed  in  his  humble  con- 
fession: *'I  have  noticed  that  it  is  not  in 
hours  of  clearness  and  vigor  that  this  doc- 
trine— that  of  atheism— commends  itself  to 
my  mind,  and  that,  in  the  presence  of 
stronger  and  healthier  thought,  it  ever  dis- 
appears, as  offering  no  solution  to  the  mys- 
tery in  which  we  dwell  and  of  which  we  are 
a  part," — how  opposite  that  of  flippant  de- 
iiial!  Speaking  of  the  **deep-set  feeling 
which  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  has 


incorporated  itself  into  the  religions  of  the 
world,"  he  exclaims,  "You  who  have  escaped 
from  these  religions  into  the  dry  light  of 
the  intellect  may  deride  them,  but  in  so 
doing  you  deride  accidents  of  form  merely, 
and  fail  to  touch  the  immovable  basis  of  the 
religious  sentiment  in  the  nature  of  man." 
And  even  in  regard  to  that  part  of  religion 
for  which  he  has  been  supposed  to  have 
least  respect  he  writes,  '*It  is  not  my  habit 
of  mind  to  think  otherwise  than  solemnly  of 
prayer." 

At  the  time  when  he  first  ventured  from 
the  problems  of  strict  science  into  those  of 
the  religious  world  he  was  very  generally 
criticised  as  an  intruder,  who  had  no  busi- 
ness there.  But  such  criticisms  were  made 
on  a  very  low  plane.  To  the  higher  faith 
the  universe  is  only  religion's  larger  Bible. 
It  might  as  well  be  said  that  the  student  of 
the  written  word  should  stick  only  to  its 
grammar  and  let  its  teaching  alone  as  that 
the  student  of  nature  should  confine  himself 
to  its  science  and  never  think  of  its  finer 
meanings.  We  want  to  know  what  the 
sod  has  to  say  about  the  soul, — want  to 
know  it  all  the  more  now  that  so  much 
question  is  being  raised  concerning  the  au- 
thority of  the  written  revelation.  And  the 
significance  of  Tynd all's  life  is  very  largely 
its  testimony,  most  precious,  if  religion 
would  only  recognize  it,  that  man  cannot 
be  a  thorough  student  of  matter  without 
finding  it  full  of  roads  over  into  the  prob- 
lems of  spirit, — cannot  read  the  infinite 
molecules  at  one  end  of  thought  and  not 
find  them  full  of  question-marks  about  the 
Infinite  Majesty  at  its  other  end. 

Space  remains  only  to  say  that  Tyndall 
personally  was  not  only  a  brilliant  lecturer 
and  scientist,  but  that,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  his  political  narrowness  and  hia 
attitude  toward  Gladstone,  in  which  he  was 
a  characteristic  British  Tory,  he  was  a  com- 
plete and  rounded  man.  Physically,  he  was 
strong  and  bold  enough  to  climb  the  Mat- 
terhorn.  Unlike  Darwin,  he  never,  in  the 
development  of  his  mind,  '^relinquished  hia 
heritage  of  poetic  feeling."  His  works 
abound  with  expressions  which  evince  an 
exquisite  insight  into  nature's  beauty  and 
wonder  and  mystery  as  well  as  into  its  lawa 
and  forces.  He  looked  carefully  to  the  "de- 
polarization of  his  brain";  that  is,  to  the 
prevention  of  its  being  set  by  his  studies 
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too  much  in  one  direction.  His  laboratory 
never  took  the  place — not  in  his  heart,  at 
any  rate — of  his  home,  physics  of  affection, 
or  molecular  action  of  social  activity.  He 
was  wonderfully  free  from  all  petty  jeal- 
ousies of  other  laborers  in  the  field  of  sci- 
ence ;  indeed,  was  continually  taking  pains, 
as  in  the  case  of  Meyer,  a  German  investi- 
gator, whose  discoveries  he  thought  had  not 
been  recognized,  to  give  them  credit  for 
their  work.  And  his  generosity  with  regard 
to  money  matters  was  nobly  evinced  by  his 
gift  of  the  entire  net  proceeds  of  his  lectur- 
ing tour  in  the  United  States,  $13,000,  to 
the  founding  of  scholarships  here  in  the  aid 
of  students  devoting  them^lves  to  original 
research. 

It  was  the  prayer  of  the  pious  Alhazan, 
an  Arabian  saint,  that  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment the  All-merciful  would  ''take  pity  on 
the  soul  of  Abur-Raih&n  because  he  was 
the  first  of  the  race  of  men  to  construct  a 
table  of  specific  gravities."  And  so,  in  spite 
of  the  doubts  which  theologians  once  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  same  Mercy  will  show  itself 
toward  the  indorser  of  "the  prayer  gauge" 
because,  among  his  other  good  deeds,  he  con- 
structed tables  of  heat  and  light,  and  was 
one,  if  not  of  the  first,  yet  of  the  most  ear- 
nest of  the  race  of  men  to  do  justice  to  his 
much  maligned  kingdom  of  matter. 

John  C.  Kimball. 


A    SIMPLE  SERVICE  FOR    WOR- 
SHIP. 


The  publication  of  the  recent  "Book  of 
Prayer  and  Praise"  by  the  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation has  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  help  to  clear  the  air  of 
considerable  haze,  in  many  localities,  regard- 
ing the  proper  spirit  and  mode  of  modern 
liberal  worship.  To  many  of  us  it  is 
largely  a  simple  problem  of  more  or  less ;  and 
it  occurs  to  me  that  it  may  be  a  significantly 
opportune  time,  just  now,  for  those  of  us 
who  favor  the  "less"  rather  than  the  more" 
(the  new  book  seems  to  favor  the  more), 
and  who  yet  wish  to  escape  utter  barrenness 
in  forms  of  worship,  to  criticise  that  which 
we  do  not  like  by  the  constructive  criticism 
of  concrete  examples  of  what  we  like  better 
rather  than  by  merely  negative  fault-finding. 


I  can  conceive  of  a  vast  deal  of  advantage 
to  be  gained  for  us  all  by  the  publication  in 
the  columns  of  some  impartial  paper,  like 
the  Unitarian,  of  practical  examples,  sent 
from  different  churches,  of  simpler  orders  of 
services  which  have  actually  been  tested  by 
experience. 

I  send  with  this  an  order  of  service  which 
seems  almost  ideal  to  me  in  its  simplicity, 
dignity,  and  suggestive  unity.  When  a  new 
society  was  organized  in  this  place,  two 
years  ago,  one  of  the  laymen,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  most  radical  person  in  the 
church,  outlined  an  order  which,  by  a  few 
stages  of  evolution  incident  upon  actual 
usage,  has  finally  taken  its  present  form. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  service  is 
that  it  correlates  in  logical  yet  graceful 
sequence  what  we  may  consider  the  four 
most  universal  passages  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures;  namely,  the  prayer  of  Jesus; 
the  two  great  commandments,  which  are 
the  culmination  of  the  Old  Testament 
ethics ;  the  Grolden  Rule,  so  called ;  and  the 
Charity  Psalm  of  Paul,  which  is,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  high-water  mark  of  his  towering 
genius.  The  doxology,  with  which  the  ser 
vice  begins,  is  its  weakest  point,  and  will 
doubtless  disappear  at  the  next  revision. 
The  Charity  Psalm  is  put  after  the  sermon, 
in  place  of  a  prayer,  as  a  fitting  culmina- 
tion of  the  entire  service,  and  a  wholesome 
corrective  of  any  excess  of  dogmatism  on 
the  part  of  a  zealous  preacher. 

Now,  I  am  very  sure  that  many  churches, 
which  are  not  ready  to  go  to  the  full  length 
of  1  iturgicar detail  which  the  new  Service 
Book  involves,  have,  in  their  own  simpler 
way,  evolved  some  service  of  their  own 
which  might  be  suggestive  to  every  other 
church  seeking  to  develop  for  itself  a  mode 
of  worship,  if  only  it  were  accessible  to  us 
all.  Why  will  not  the  Unitarian  encourage 
the  publication  of  such  services,  which  at 
least  may  become  raw  material  for  some 
future  genius  (not  committee)  who  shall 
create,  and  not  collect,  a  workable  "Book  of 
Worship,*'  which  we  all  may  want  to  use  ? 

The  service  referred  to  above,  as  used  by 
us  in  Rutherford,  N.J.,  with  satisfaction,  is 
as  follows :  — 

Order  of  Service. 

1.  Organ  Voluntary, 

2.  Doxology.    [To  be  sung  by  oongrega- 
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tioQ,  who  shall    rise   and  remaia   standing 
until  the  reading  of  the  Psalm.] 

Be  thou,  O  (rod,  exalted  high ; 

And,  as  thy  glory  fills  the  sky, 
So  let  it  be  on  earth  displayed. 

Till  thou  art  here,  as  there,  obeyed. 

3.  The  LortTs  Prayer,  [To  be  said  by 
minister  and  congregation.] 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed 
be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
Oive  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  for- 
rive  us  our  debts,  as  we  have  forgiven  our 
uebtors.  And  bring  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  frohi  evil. 

For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

4.  The  Divine  Law. 

[Minister.!  The  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord 
is  One;  ana  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul 
and  with  all  thy  mind  and  with  all  thy 
strength.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.  There  is  none  other  commandment 
greater  than  these. 

[Congregation.]  All  things,  therefore, 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
onto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them ;  for 
this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

[Chant:  minister  and  conmgation.] 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  write  all 
these  tiiy  laws  in  our  hearts,  we  beseech 
thee. 

5.  A  Psalm  or  Other  Selection.  [To  be  read 
responsivttly  or  by  the  minister,  at  the  close 
of  which  shall  be  sung :] 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  Almighty  Grod, 
the  High  and  Holy  One. 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 
ever  shall  be :  world  without  end.    Amen. 

6.  Prayer.  7.  Response  by  organ  or  choir. 
8.  Scripture  Reading.  9.  Hymn.  [To  be 
sung  by  the  congregation.]  10.  Collection. 
11.  Notices.    12.  Sermon. 

13.  Paul's  Charity  Psalm.  [To  be  re- 
peated by  congregation  and  minister.] 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men 
and  of  angels^  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cyrobaL  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries  and 
all  knowledge,  and  though  I  have  all  faith, 
so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have 
not  charity,  I  am  nothing.  And  though  I 
bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and 
though  I  give  mj  body  to  be  hurned,  it 
profiteth  Doe  nothmg. 


Charity  suffereth  long,  and  ia  kind ; 
charity  envieth  not;  charity  vaunteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave 
itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not 
easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth 
not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth ; 
beareth  all  things,  belie veth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things. 

Charity  never  faileth;  but  whether  there 
be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ;  whether  there 
be  tongues,  they  shall  cease ;  whether  there 
be  knowledge,  it  shall  be  done  away.  For 
we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part ; 
but,  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then 
that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away. 
.  .  .  For  now  we  see  in  a  mirror  darkly,  but 
then  face  to  face ;  now  I  know  in  part,  but 
then  shall  I  know,  even  as  also  I  am  known. 

And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity, 
these  three;  and  the  greatest  of  these  is 
charity. 

14.  Hymn.     15.  Benediction. 

G.  H.  Badger. 
Rutherford,  N.J. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 


The  work  of  public  relief  is  still  going 
on,  and,  on  the  whole,  after  safer  and  more 
scientific  methods  than  some  of  us  dared  to 
look  for  at  first,  who  feared  the  repetition  of 
old  mistakes  under  a  system  of  indiscrimi- 
nate giving.  A  plan  was  soon  under  opera- 
tion by  which  the  really  suffering  and  de- 
serving were  separated  from  the  crowd  of 
lazy  impostors,  by  compelling  every  able- 
bodied  man  to  give  three  hours'  work  for 
his  lodging  and  two  meals.  No  better 
work  is  being  done  for  the  relief  of  women 
and  children  than  tha)  conducted  by  the 
Women's  Club.  This  work  began  under 
the  impulse  of  a  gift  of  $10,000  from  Mrs. 
Potter  Palmer.  It  was  at  once  decided  to 
open  sewing-rooms  for  the  making  and  re- 
pair of  clothing,  distributed  through  the 
School  Children's  Aid  Society,  an  organiza- 
tion formed  a  few  years  ago,  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion act,  to  supply  destitute  children  with 
clothing,  who  otherwise  could  derive  no  ben- 
efit from  the  new  law.  This  brings  those 
engaged  in  the  work  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  beneficiaries,  and  inaugurates 
something  like  a  system  of  friendly  visiting. 
The  sewing  is  done  by  the  poor  working- 
women  out  of  employment,  who  receive 
fifty  cents  a  day  and  a  substantial  lunch 
served  by  Hull  House.    It  is  proof  of  the 
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good  standing  our  Women's  Club  has  won 
that  the  donors  of  other  sums  for  the  gen- 
eral work  have  stipulated  that  it  be  placed 
in  the  club*s  hands.  The  club-rooms  pre- 
sent a  scene  of  unusual  life  and  activity, 
with  several  desks  at  which  applications  for 
work  in  different  departments  are  received. 
There  is  the  household  service  department, 
under  the  management  of  the  Columbia  As- 
sociation of  Housekeepers,  and  the  clerks* 
bureau,  which  has  done  excellent  service, 
etc.  Public  sympathy  was  never  stronger 
than  now  or  so  practically  and  sensibly  ex- 
pressed. 

Dr.  J,  H.  Barrows's  two  volumes  on  the 
Parliament  of  Religions  is  out,  and  is  meet- 
ing with  a  large  sale.  On  the  whole,  the 
work  is  as  well  done  as  the  short  time  since 
the  assembling  of  the  Parliament  would 
permit.  ^'Religion  is  the  greatest  fact  of 
history,"  says  the  editor,  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  his  preface.  He  adds  that 
<<the  Western  city  which  was  deemed  the 
home  of  the  crudest  materialism  has  placed 
a  golden  milestone  in  man's  pathway  toward 
the  spiritual  millennium." 

Mr.  Jones's  book,  *'A  Chorus  of  Faith,"  is 
also  out,  and  deserve^i  wide  circulation.  It 
is  compiled  like  the  writing  of  the  modern 
novel,  and  '^has  a  purpose,"  which  is  to  cull 
from  the  best  and  highest  thought  of  the 
occasion  those  sentiments  and  ideas  which 
most  distinctly  mark  the  spirit  of  the  hour 
in  religion.  I  should  think  this  collection 
might  often  be  put  to  use  in  pulpit  read- 
ings ;  but,  anyway,  it  is  an  interesting  and 
inspiring  summary  of  the  truths  of  univer- 
sal religion,  as  expounded  and  revealed  by 
her  disciples  from  many  lands  and  faiths. 

Chicago  bids  fair  to  become  a  great  edu- 
cational centre  in  the  future.  A  great  proj- 
ect is  now  floating  in  the  air,  with  promise 
of  soon  crystallizing  into  substantial  fact ; 
and  that  is  the  removal  of  Manufacturers' 
Hall  to  the  Lake  Front  for  use  as  a  *  Peo- 
ple's Palace,"  or  an  institute  of  learning,  for 
the  practical  instruction  of  the  young  and 
old  in  the  various  trades  and  industries. 
The  scheme  is  vaguely  outlined  as  yet,  even 
in  the  minds  of  the  projectors;  but  it  is 
truly  Chicagoan  in  inception  and  spirit,  and 
we  may  confidently  look  to  see  it  ripen  into 
some  successful  culmination.  The  Armour 
Institute  on  the  South  Side  is  meeting  with 
remarkable    success.      Mr.    Armour's    first 


thought,  I  believe,  in  this  work  was  little 
more  than  to  supply  a  higher  kind  of  mis- 
sionary school  for  the  exclusive  use  of  poor 
boys  and  girls;  but  its  scope  began  to  en- 
large from  the  first,  and  we  have  here  now 
an  educational  institute,  combining  the  feat- 
ures of  our  manual  training  schools  and 
higher  technical  institutions,  that  is  a  great 
credit  to  its  founders,  and  must  continue  in 
the  future  to  copy  from  its  past,  so  that  it 
cannot  but  grow  better  as  it  grows  older. 
Mr.  Gunsaulus  is  president  of  the  institute, 
and  devotes  a  large  share  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  it.         Celia  P.  Woollet. 


DEA  TH. 


Wherever  are  life  and  its  strivings,  wherever  are 
life  and  its  pain, 

In  desert  or  mountain  or  valley,  by  river  or  tor- 
rent or  plain, 

I  am  there,  mterfosed,  intermingled,  and  cannot 
be  severed  or  slain. 

The  snowy  steppes  of  the  Northland,  the  torrid 

lands  of  the  sun, 
The  islands  ashy,  volcanic  the  spaces  by  fire  o'er- 

run, — 
Alike  the^  know  me  and  feel  me ;  for  I  with 

their  life  am  one. 

I  hide  with   him  in  the  jangle  where  opulent 

growth  runs  wild, 
I  climb  with  him  to  the  mountain  where  merd* 

less  rocks  are  piled. 
And  I  rest  with  him  in  the  household  by  the  bed 

of  a  sleeping  child. 

Throughout  the  realms  of  nature  we  two  are  for- 
ever wed : 

The  coal  fields  are  but  dead  forests,  yet  the  trees 
wave  overhead ; 

And  up  in  the  resonant  heavens  there  are  stars 
that  are  living  and  dead. 

Twin-born  were  we  in  life's  morning,  and  to- 
gether we  strive  or  cease : 

In  a  constant  alternation  of  struggle  and  of 
release. 

We  fight  the  eternal  battle  with  never  a  hope  of 
peace. 

Hattib  Tyno  Griswold. 


THE    UNITARIAN  MOVEMENT   IN 
NORTH-EASTERN  INDIA. 


LETTER   FfiOM   MR.    SINGH. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Unitarian: — 

It  was  arranged  that  the  anniversary  of 
the  small  Unitarian  movement  in  the  Khasi 
Hills  would  be  held,  as  usual,  at  Nong- 
talang,  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  October, 
1893.  1  accordingly  left  Jowai  for  Nongta- 
lang  on  the  20th  of  October,  accompanied 
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by  Mr.  Marsingh,  the  second  lay  preacher, 
E^a  HirboD,  the  lady  assistant  of  our  school 
at  Jowai,  and  six  others,  among  whom  were 
three  women.  We  reached  Nongtalang  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  21st. 

The  scenery  from  a  hill  opposite  Nongta- 
lane,  oyer  which  the  foot-path  leads,  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  loyely.  The  new 
Unitarian  meeting-house  could  at  once  be 
recognized  from  this  place  from  its  form 
aDd  height  towering  aboye  the  surrounding 
huts  of  the  yillage :  it  is  roofed  with  bam- 
boos, and  is  situated  on  a  higher  ground  in 
the  heart  of  Non^lang.  Below  the  yillage 
of  Nongtalang  lies  the  extensiye  plain  of 
Sjlhet,  with  its  innumerable  shin  in  p^  Jhils 
(small  lakes)  scattered  all  oyer  the  wide  ex- 
panse, and  serpentine  Naddis  (riyers)  beau- 
tifully traversing  it. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  village  we 
were  welcoaied  by  our  first  lay  preacher,  Mr. 
U  Riang  Pohlong,  and  other  friends.  We 
pat  up  in  the  house  of  the  chief  pastor  of 
the  Nongtalang  circle. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  the  22d,  we 
attended  the  prayer  -  meeting,  and  there 
were  about  two  hundred  in  the  meeting- 
house. 

At  10  A.M.  the  first  preachine  service 
began.  Mr.  Kissor  Singh  preached  the  ser- 
mon, founded  on  Acts  vii.  8  (the  call  of 
Abraham),  and  said  that,  as  Abraham  was 
called  to  leave  the  land  of  idolatry  of  his 
fathers  and  to  come  to  the  "promised  land," 
so  also  God  now  calls  upon  the  people  of 
the  Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills,  heathen  as 
well  as  Trinitarians,  to  leave  off  the  demon- 
olatry  and  superstitions  and  obscure  notions 
about  God,  and  to  embrace  the  true  religion 
of  the  one  true  God.  The  attendance  was 
about  four  hundred,  of  whom  about  one 
hundred  were  women.  The  meeting-house 
was  overcrowded ;  and  a  number  of  hearers 
had  to  stand  outside  the  house,  near  the 
door  and  the  windows,  in  spite  of  bad 
weather. 

The  second  meeting  commenced  at  1  p.m.; 
and  the  preachers  were  Mr.  Mar8inp:b,  the 
second  lay  preacher,  and  U  Shugai.  The 
preacher  said:  "Whose  property  are  your 
limbs?  Who  made  tbem?  The  demons? 
None  of  yon  could  say  yes.  Ail  will  say,  We 
are  God's ;  and  it  is  God  who  made  us,  not 
the  demons.  Therefore  worship  the  true 
Ood,  and  put  your  trust  in  him,  and  throw 
off  the  demon  worship  and  all  supersti- 
tions. The  Trinitarians  used  to  preach  to 
you  to  come  to  God,  and  leave  off  the 
demons.  Consider  well  their  meaning,  lest 
yon  may  be  deceived ;  for  under  the  name 
of  God  they  will  afterward  tell  you  that 
there  are  two  more  Gods  joined  to  the  God 
they  preach.  When  a  native  Trinitarian 
pastor  eame  here  some  time  ago,  he  urged 
nis  people  to  be  at  war  with  the  Unitarians. 


^ 


Is  that  the  gospel  of  peace?  The  pastor 
said.  The  Unitarians  are  thieves.  Had  he 
known  the  truth,  he  would  not  have  said  so. 
We,  the  Unitarians,  preach  the  gospel  of 
peace.  If  you  are  convinced  that  God  made 
you,  you  worship  him  alone."  In  this  meet- 
ing there  were  at>out  two  hundred  and  fifty 
hearers. 

The  last  meeting  was  held  at  6.30  p.m., 
for  the  exposition  of  the  Unitarian  princi- 
ples according  to  our  statement  of  oelief, 
which  was  carried  out  as  follows:  — 

First.  "God  who  is  He  alone,"  by  Mr. 
U  Riang  Pohlong. 

Second.  "God  is  our  Father  and  Mother," 
by  Mr.  U  Marsingh. 

Third.  "Brotherhood  of  Man,"  by  Mr. 
U  ShugaL 

Fourth.     "The  Commandments  of  (jrod: 
1)  Love,  (2)  Union,  (3)  Worship,  and  (4) 

aith,"  by  Mr.  U  Heh  Pohlong. 

Fijih,  "Immortality  of  the  Soul:  Our 
Duty  to  follow  the  Life  of  Jesus  and  to  read 
the  Bible,"  by  Mr.  Kissor  Singh. 

There  has  never  been  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  in  our  meetings  as  this  day ; 
and  the  preaching  was  also  very  good,  which 
was  attentiyely  listened  to  by  the  hearers. 
The  preachers  had  to  speak  as  loud  as  they 
could,  that  those  standing  outside  the  house 
mi^ht  also  hear  them.  The  fields  are 
white,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  2dd,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  workers  and  active  members 
of  the  Nonetalang  Unitarian  church  was 
held.  Mr.  Kissor  Singh  showed  to  the 
members  a  picture  of  a  girl  prayine  in  a 
kneeling  posture,  and  asked  them  u.  that 
attitude  did  not  appear  most  appropriate 
and  reverential  in  prayer ;  and  they  all  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative.  He  then  explained 
to  them  the  desirability  of  the  kneeling 
position  in  prayer,  and  requested  all  of  them 
to  kneel  down  when  praying.  The  events 
of  the  past  year,  which  were  very  interest- 
ing, and  will  be  memorable  in  the  history 
of  Unitarianism  in  the  Khasi  and  Jaintia 
Hills,  were  briefly  recapitulated.  The  mem- 
bers were  thanked  for  what  they  have  done 
during  the  past  year,  and  urged  to  push  on 
the  work  energetically,  and  to  labor  harder 
than  eyer,  seeing  that  our  force  is  so  small 
and  the  means  so  limited,  while  the  ortho- 
dox have  plenty  of  workers,  and  will  soon 
be  stren^hened  by  a  European  missionary, 
who  will  reside  at  Kongtalang.  They  were 
also  requested  frequently  to  consult  together, 
and  to  hold  special  meetings  twice  every 
month  for  that  purpose.  U  Heh  Pohlong 
and  U  Kiri  Tongper  were  respectively  re- 
elected lay-leader  and  secretary  of  the  ]Nong- 
talang  congregation  for  the  year  189S-94. 
After  further  consultation  and  friendly  ad- 
vice the  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer,  all 
kneeling  together. 
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After  some  time  U  Kissor  Singh,  U  Mar- 
singh,  U  Riang  Pohlong,  U  Shugai,  Ka  Hir- 
bon,  U  Eiri  Tongper,  and  a  number  of  the 
Nongtalang  brethren  went  down  to  Nongla- 
min.  This  village  had  been  removed  from 
the  site  in  which  it  was  last  year,  and  is 
now  nearer  Nongtalang.  We  were  cor- 
dially received  by  the  Unitarians  of  this 
place,  one  of  whom,  U  Pdang,  is  an  old  man 
of  about  seventy,  who  used  to  pray  for  us 
and  for  the  Unitarians  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. Many  people  came  to  hear  us,  includ- 
ing a  good  numoer  of  women. 

After  singing,  we  explained  to  them  the 
value  and  advantages  of  the  ^'Religion  of 
God,"  and  our  duty  to  receive  it,  since  God, 
the  God  of  our  fathers,  has  been  pleased  to 
give  it  to  the  Khasis  and  Syntengs.  An  old 
woman  from  among  the  heaters  made  a  re- 

auest  that  she  may  be  clearly  explained  of 
le  true  way  to  God,  which  we  gladly  did, 
adding  that,  since  U  Pdang,  whom  the  vil- 
lagers once  obeyed  as  the  leader  of  the  old 
Ehasi  religion,  has,  after  mature  considera- 
tion, adopted  the  "Religion  of  God,"  they 
also  should  follow  him,  throwing  off  the 
worship  of  the  demons,  and  worshipping  the 
one  true  God.  After  prayer  we  went  to  an- 
other part  of  the  village,  called  Mea  Lateng; 
and  here,  also,  we  preached.  Our  old  mem- 
ber, (J  Pdang,  also  spoke  to  the  people 
about  how  he  left  the  demon-worship  and 
became  a  Unitarian,  and  what  he  did  find 
in  Unitarianism.  After  prayer  the  gather- 
ing dispersed;  and  we  then  ascended  the 
steep  foot-path  leading  to  Nongtalang,  where 
I  found  our  office  peon  waiting  for  me,  with 
some  official  papers. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  our  school- 
house,  and  displayed  a  small  ma^ic  lantern 
which  I  brought  for  the  entertainments  of 
friends  here.  There  was  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  that  I  had  to  repeat  the  per- 
formance five  or  six  times,  that  all  might 
enjoy  the  sight,  which  the  villagers  have 
never  seen  before.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not 
means  enough  to  purchase  a  bigger  one,  rep- 
resenting also  the  Biblical  scenes.  If  we 
can  have  the  portraits  of  the  eminent  Uni- 
tarians and  also  of  some  lar^e  Unitarian 
buildings  in  Europe  and  America  shown  in 
the  magic  lantern,  it  will  have  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

In  the  morning  of  the  24th  I  went  to  see 
our  school  children,  and  taught  them  sink- 
ing and  drill.  Later  on  Marsingh  and  Ka 
Hirbon  and  I  visited  several  friends  of 
Nongtalang  in  their  houses.  In  the  even- 
ing I  inspected  our  Unitarian  school.  The 
boys  in  the  highest  class  read  English,  sec- 
ond book ;  the  next,  an  English  primer ;  the 
third-class  boys  have  a  Khasi  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  the  last  read  Khasi  primer.  The 
girls  are  also  reading  the  Khasi  primer. 

On  the  25th,  after   teaching    drill    and 


singing  in  our  school,  the  Jowai  party,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  U  Riang  Pohlong,  left 
Nongtalang  for  Lamin,  where  we  reached 
in  the  afternoon,  and  were  joined  by,  two 
other  Nongtalang  friends.  In  the  evening 
a  large  number  of  the  villagers,  among 
whom  were  also  the  elders  of  the  village 
of  Lamin,  came  to  hear  us.  Mr.  U  Riang 
PohloDg  and  the  two  Nongtalang  friends 

?reach^  at  length  the  principles  of  the 
Fnitarian  faith  to  the  villagers.  I  then 
explained  to  them  the  difference  between 
our  faith  and  that  of  the  Trinitarians.  One 
of  the  villagers  raised  an  objection  to  my 
statement  that  there  is  no  ^'original  sin,'^ 
saying  that,  if  a  man  steals  and  then  dies, 
the  government  will  punish  the  man's  rela- 
tives. I  replied  that  such  is  not  the  case, — 
the  government  will  not  punish  any  of  the 
innocent  relatives  of  an  offender.  The  peo- 
ple then  discussed  among  themselves,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  Khasi 
religion  is  of  no  more  use.  The  villagers 
asked  us  if  we  could  station  a  Unitarian 
preacher  at  Lamin ;  and  I  told  them  that  we 
could  not  say  anything  about  that  at  pres- 
ent, but  that  our  Nongtalang  brethren 
would  occasionally  come  to  see  them. 

On  the  26th,  before  leaving  Lamin  to 
I'eturn  to  Jowai,  we  visited  some  of  the 
villagers  in  their  houses,  and  spoke  to  them 
of  the  Religion  of  Grod. 

We  arrived  at  Jowai  on  the  28th,  full  of 
hope  for  the  future  of  the  gospel.  Our 
hearts  are  full  of  the  sense  of  gratitude  to 
God,  and  we  are  very  happy.  Our  rest  is 
work.  Yours  faithfully, 

Hajom  Kissor  Singh. 

Jowai,  Assam,  India, 
Deo.  6, 1893. 
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Sunday. 

The  IndtoeUing  God, 

Gro  not,  my  soul,  in  search  of  him, 

Thou  wilt  not  find  him  there, — 
Or  in  the  depths  of  shadow  dim. 
Or  heights  of  upper  air. 

For  not  in  far-off  realms  of  space 
The  Spirit  hath  its  throne : 

In  every  heart  it  findeth  place, 
And  waiteth  to  be  known. 

Thought  answereth  alone  to  thought. 
And  Soul  with  soul  hath  kin  : 

The  outward  God  he  findeth  not 
Who  finds  not  God  within. 

And,  if  the  vision  comes  to  thee 

Revealed  by  inward  sign. 
Earth  will  be  full  of  Deify, 

And  with  his  glory  shine  1 
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Thou  shalt  not  want  for  company, 

Nor  pitch  thy  tent  alone : 
The  indwelling  God  will  go  with  thee, 

And  show  thee  of  his  own. 

0  gift  of  gifts,  O  grace  of  grace, 

That  God  should  condescend 
To  make  thy  heart  his  dwelling-plaoe 

And  be  thy  daily  Friend  1 

Then  go  not  thou  in  search  of  him, 

But  to  thyself  renair  I 
Wait  then  within  the  silence  dim, 

And  thou  shalt  find  him  there. 

Monday. 
Be  y«  Fat(A/W. 

What  was  his  name?    I  do  not  know  his 

name. 
I  only  know  he  heard  God*s  voice,  and  came ; 
Brought  all  he  loved  across  the  sea. 
To  live  and  work  for  Grod — and  me ; 
Felled  the  ungracious  oak, 
With  horrid  toil 
Dragged  from  the  soil 
'   The  thrice-gnarled  roots  and  stubborn 
rock ; 
With  plenty  filled  the  haggard  mountain 

side, 
And,  when  his  work  was  done,  without  me- 
morial died. 
No  blarinff  trumpet  sounded  out  his  fame ; 
He  lived,  he  died.    I  do  not  know  his  name. 

No  form  of  bronze  and  no  memorial  stones 
Show  me  the  place  where  lie  his  mouldering 
bones. 
Only  a  cheerful  city  stands, 
Built  by  his  hardened  hands ; 
Only  ten  thousand  homes. 
Where  every  day 
The  cheerful  play 
Of  love  and  hope  and  courage  comes : 
These  are  his  monuments,  and  these  alone, — 
There  is  no  form  of  bronze,  and  no  memorial 
stone. 

And  I? 
^  there  some  desert  or  some  boundless  sea 
Where  thou,  great  God  of  angels,  wilt  send 
me? 
Some  oak  for  me  to  rend,  some  sod 
For  me  to  break, 
Some  handful  of  thy  com  to  take. 
And  scatter  afar  afield. 
Till  it  in  turn  shall  yield 
Its  hundred-fold 
Of  grains  of  gold, 
To  feed  the  hap^  children  of  my  God  ? 
Show  me  the  deser^  Father,  or  the  sea. 
Is  it  thine  enterprise  ?   Great  Grod,  send  me  I 
And  though  tills  body  lies  where  ocean  rolls, 
Father,  count  me  among  all  faithful  souls. 

— ^.  E.  Hale. 


Tuesday. 


Little  by  Little. 

Little  by  little  the  world  grows  strong. 
Fighting  the  battles  of  right  and  wrong ; 
Little  by  little  the  wrong  gives  way ; 
Little  by  little  the  right  has  sway ; 
Little  by  little  all  longing  souls 
Struggle  up  nearer  the  shining  goals. 

Little  by  little  the  great  rocks  mw, 
Long,  long  a^o,  when  the  worloT  was  new. 
Slowly  and  silently,  stately  and  free, 
Cities  of  coral  under  the  sea 
Little  by  little  are  builded ;  while  so 
The  new  years  come  and  the  old  years  go. 

Little  by  little  all  tasks  are  done : 
So  are  the  crowns  of  the  faithful  won. 
So  is  heaven  in  our  hearts  begun. 
LittliB  by  little  the  seeds  we  sow 
Into  a  beautiful  yield  will  grow. 

Wednesday. 
The  Best  Way. 

The  way  stretched  out  before  her,  straight 
and  fair. 
The  way  she  longed  to  go. 
He  said,  "Nay,  frau  one,  do  not  enter  there, 

I  would  not  have  it  so." 
And  then  she  turned,  with  tears  and  prayers, 

about. 
And  entered  in  the  narrow  way  he  pointed 
out. 

It  led  her  straight  away  from  joy  and  light, — 

Ah  !  fully  well  she  knew  I 
It  led  her  out  into  a  starless  night. 

All  damp  and  wet  with  dew. 
But,  then,  it  led  to  heavenly  things  so  dear. 
That  eartii*8  weak  children  reach  so  seldom 
here. 

When  years  had  gone,  he  said  unto    her 
heart. 
In  sweetly  tender  voice, 
*'Wouldst  tread  the  lovely  way  you  thought 
so  fair? 
I  give  thee  now  the  choice." 
"Nay,  Lord,"  she  said,  "this  narrow  way 

with  thee 
Is  far  the  best  and  dearest  way  to  me." 


Thursday. 


Procrastination . 


We'll  read  that  book,  well  sing  that  song. 
But  when?    Oh,  when  the  days  are  long ; 

When    thoughts  are  free,  and   voices 
clear, 

Some  happy  time  within  the  year. 
The  days  troop  oy  with  noiseless  tread, 
The  song  unsung,  the  book  unread. 
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We'll  see  that  friend,  and  make  him  feel 
The  weight  of  friendship  true  as  steel ; 

Some  flower  of  sympathy  bestow. 

But  time  sweeps  on  with  steady  flow, 
Until,  with  quick,  reproachful  tear, 
We  lay  our  flowers  upon  his  bier. 

And  still  we  walk  the  desert  sands, 

And  still  with  trifles  fill  our  hands. 
While  ever,  just  beyond  our  reach, 
A  fairer  purpose  shows  to  each. 

The  deeds  we  have  not  done,  but  willed, 

Remain  to  haunt  us— *unf  ulfiUed. 

'Friday. 
The  Leaser  Ministries. 

A  flower  upon  my  threshold  laid, 
A  little  kindness  wroufi;ht  unseen  : 

I  know  not  who  love's  tribute  paid, 

I  onlv  know  that  it  has  made 
Life's    pathway    smooth,    life's    borders 
green. 

Grod  bless  the  gracious  hands  that  e'er 

Such  tender  ministries  essay, — 
Dear  hands  that  help  the  pilgrim  bear 
His  load  of  weariness  and  care 

More  bravely  up  the  toilsome  way. 

Oh,  what  a  little  thing  can  turn 
A  heavy  heart  from  sighs  to  song  I 

A  smile  can  make  the  world  less  stem ; 

A  word  can  cause  the  soul  to  bum 
With  glow  of  heaven  all  night  long ! 

It  needs  not  that  love's  gift  be  great, — 
Some  splendid  jewel  of  the  soul 

For  which  a  king  might  supplicate. 

Nay  1  true  love's  least,  at  love's  true  rate. 
Is  tithe  most  royal  of  the  whole ! 

— James  Buckham, 

Saturday. 
Right. 

Should  wrong  prevail  o'er  all  the  earth, 
'Twere  naught,  if  only  we  discern 

The  one  great  truth,  which,  if  we  learn. 
All  else  beside  is  little  worth. 

That  right  is  that  which  must  prevail — 
If  not  here,  there ;  if  not  now,  then — 

Is  the  one  truth,  which  shall  not  fail, 
For  all  the  doubt  and  fear  of  men. 

Who  knows  the  eternal  "right"  knows  well 
That  whoso  loves  and  seeks  the  right, 

For  him  God  shines  with  changeless  light, — 
Ay,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  hell. 

And  whoso  knoweth  God  indeed. 
The  fixed  foundations  of  his  creed. 

Knows  neither  changing  nor  decay. 
Though  all  creation  pass  away. 

— Lewis  Morris. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


By  the  kind  co-operation  of  many  friends 
the  Unitarian  receives  frequent  reports  from 
most  of  our  churches  throughout  the  Union. 
We  ask  our  readers  to  turn  in  this  issue  to 
the  "News  from  the  Field"  department,  and 
examine  there  the  six  pages  of  condensed 
reports,  giving  our  monthly  survey  of  the 
high  thoughts  that  are  being  spoken,  the 
new  steps  that  are  being  taken,  and  the 
general  progress  and  movement  that  is  now 
going  forward  in  the  Unitarian  churches  of 
America. 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  our  ministers 
that  there  is  no  better  way  of  awakening 
interest  in  church  life  than  to  persuade 
people  to  take  the  Unitarian,  and  look  over 
its  "News"  columns  once  a  month.  When 
we  catch  the  stirring  notes  that  are  being 
sounded  in  so  many  distant  pulpits,  when 
we  read  of  the  earnest  endeavors  of  so  many 
devoted  workers,  and  of  the  heroic  sacrifice 
of  not  a  few,  we  necessarily  ask  ourselves : 
"Cannot  our  church  do  something  more? 
Cannot  I?" 

The  Unitarian  is  no  one  man's  work :  it  is 
the  product  of  so  many  minds  that  it  ac- 
curately reflects  the  denomination  at  large. 
It  is  a  mirror — that  essential  article  for 
mental  and  spiritual  culture— which  we 
hope  may  have  a  place  upon  the  parlor 
table  in  every  Unitarian  home. 


Writes  Rev.  George  Batchelor :  "All  the 
doctrines  that  we  are  sure  came  from  Jesus 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  two  phrases,  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  These  two  phrases  are  destined  to 
play  a  great  part  in  the  future.  They  will 
yet  become  watchwords  and  battle-cries. 
They  already  indicate  the  lines  on  which 
society  will  rearrange  itself.  He  who  from 
his  heart,  with  consent  of  his  reason  and 
the  re-enforcement  of  his  conscience,  can  put 
his  enthusiasm  into  these  watchwords  of 
liberty  and  progress,  will  be  on  the  winning 
side,  and  have  a  cause  than  which  none  was 
ever  more  glorious  and  inspiring." 


We  recently  heard  a  physician  say  to  a 
minister:  ''Preachers  are  more  fortunate 
than  doctors.  A  great  majority  of  the  peo 
pie  with  whom  we  deal,  as  doctors,  will  not 
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take  our  advice  unless  we  accompany  it  with 
a  drug.  All  intelligent  physicians  know 
that  the  advice  in  most  cases  is  the  needful 
thing,  and  the  drug  is  not.  But,  if  we  give 
the  advice,  and  then  go  away  without  giving 
the  drug,  the  patient  in  ninety-nine  cases  in 
a  hundred  will  feel  that  he  is  swindled,  and 
will  send  for  another  physician.  And  so 
the  average  doctor  gives  a  drug  with  his 
advice.  The  man  gets  well  irrespective  of 
the  drag,  or  in  spite  of  it,  and  thinks  the 
drag  has  cured  him.  We  know  it  has  not. 
Toa  ministers  can  get  men  to  take  your  ad- 
noe  without  a  drug.  I  envy  you.'*  The 
minister  replied  :  "I  am  not  so  sure  that  we 
have  much  advantage  over  you.  I  think 
the  masses  of  the  people  demand  the  drug 
in  religion  as  much  as  in  medicine,  and  for 
about  the  same  reason.  Indeed,  I  some- 
times think  that  nostrums  for  the  soul  are 
more  popular  than  nostrums  for  the  body." 
A  lady  standing  by  added  :  **[  take  it  that 
the  liberal  and  the  orthodox  churches  may 
be  classed  pretty  accurately  as  churches 
which  give  advice  and  churches  which  give 
adyfee  plus  a  drug.  Is  not  the  strength  of 
Orthodoxy  measured  exactly  by  the  power 
of  the  drug  element  in  religion  ?  As  men 
become  intelligent  enough  to  understand 
that  it  is  the  advice,  and  not  the  drug 
(knowledge,  and  not  nostrum),  that  is  needed 
in  religion,  will  they  not  become  Unitarians? 
Can  we  expeet  them  to  before  ?  " 


We  are  beginning  to  get  echoes  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  which 
the  representatives  of  the  various  non- 
Christian  religions  are  making  to  their  con- 
fttituents  at  home.  A  report  of  this  kind 
comes  to  us  through  the  Chicago  Herald ^ 
apparently  authentic.  It  tells  us  that  the 
Baddhist  priests  who  came  to  the  Par- 
liament from  Japan,  have  returned,  and 
have  given  an  acoount  of  the  result 
of  their  mission.  One  of  the  priests,  seem- 
h^ly  the  chief  of  the  delegation,  de- 
■eribes  the  suspicions  with  which  they 
received  the  invitation  from  America  to 
attend  the  Parliament  They  thought  it 
most  be  **a  shrewd  scheme  of  the  Chris- 
Qiaos''  to  entice  them  to  the  Western  world 
either  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  or 
to  torn  them  and  their  religion  to  ridicule. 
However,  they  determined  to  go,  but  to  go 
>s  individuals,  and  not  in  a  representative 


priestly  character.  "It  was  a  wonderful 
surprise  that  awaited  us,"  he  says,  and  adds, 
"Our  ideas  were  all  mistaken."  The  conclu- 
sions which  the  priests  drew  from  the  Par- 
liament, and  from  their  contact  with 
Americans  generally,  are  stated  as  follows : 

The  Parliament  was  called  because  the 
Western  nations  have  come  to  realize  the 
weakness  and  folly  of  Christianity,  and 
they  really  wished  to  hear  from  us  of  our 
religion,  and  to  learn  what  the  best  religion 
is.  There  is  no  better  place  in  the  world  to 
propagate  the  teachings  of  Buddhism  than 
in  America.  During  the  meetings  one  very 
wealthy  man  from  New  York  became  a 
convert  of  Buddhism,  and  was  initiated  into 
its  rites.  He  is  a  man  of  great  influence  ; 
and  his  conversion  may  be  said  to  mean 
more  than  the  conversion  of  ten  thousand 
ordinary  men,  so  we  may  say  truthfully  that 
we  made  ten  thousand  converts  at  that 
meeting.  Christianity  is  merely  an  adorn- 
ment of  society  in  America.  It  is  deeply 
believed  in  by  very  few.  The  great  majority 
of  Christians  drink  and  commit  various 
gross  sins,  and  live  very  dissolute  lives, 
although  it  is  a  very  common  belief,  and 
serves  as  a  social  adornment.  The  meetings 
showed  the  great  superiority  of  Buddhism 
over  Christianity ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  call- 
ing the  meetings  showed  that  the  Americans 
and  other  Western  peoples  had  lost  their 
faith  in  Christianity,  and  were  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  teachings  of  our  superior  religion. 

This  is  both  interesting  and  amusing  :  we 
suspect,  too,  that  it  is  somewhat  instructive. 


To  those  of  us  who  are  accustomed  to 
reading  the  reports  of  Christian  missionaries 
regarding  non-Christian  lands,  these  utter- 
ances of  the  Buddhist  priests  of  Japan  have 
a  curiously  familiar  sound.  They  teach  us 
how  hard  it  is  for  persons  of  one  religion  to 
understand  those  of  another.  The  courtesy 
which  we  showed  at  the  Parliament  to  other 
religions  is  interpreted  as  indifference  to 
our  own.  The  exhibitions  of  vice  which 
appear  in  certain  classes  of  our  society  is 
interpreted  as  indicating  corruption  of  our 
whole  society.  Thb  suggests  the  question. 
Do  we  misunderstand  other  peoples  and 
other  religions  as  badly  as  these  Buddhist 
priests  seem  to  have  misunderstood  us? 
The  question  should  at  least  make  us 
thoughtful  and  charitable.  Some  will  say, 
<*If  this  is  the  way  guests  from  other  relig- 
ions understand  us,  let  us  have  no  more 
parliaments."    But  ought  we  not  rather  to 
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say  the  opposite?  Ought  we  not  to  say, 
**Let  us  have  parliaments  and  other  means 
of  interchange  of  thought  until  such  mis- 
understandings shall  become  impossible"? 
Mr.  Mozoomdar  tells  us  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  effect  of  the  great  religious  congress  in 
Chicago  will  be  to  remove  misunderstand- 
ings all  round;  it  will  help  Christians  to 
see  the  better  side  of  the  non-Christian  re- 
ligions, and  therefore  to  understand  those 
religions  better,  and  to  carry  on  their  mis- 
sionary work  among  them  more  wisely  ; 
while,  on  the  part  of  the  non-Christiau 
nations,  it  will  help  them  to  see  the  better 
side  of  Christianity, — a  side  which  has  been 
too  much  cut  off  from  their  sight  by  the 
narrow  dogmatism  of  missionaries,  the  dis- 
honesty and  vices  of  traders  from  Christian 
lands,  and  often  the  overbearing  and  brutal 
injustice  of  so-called  Christian  governments. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  movement  has 
been  set  on  foot  to  give  some  regular  finan- 
cial aid  to  Mr.  Mozoomdar  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  noble  work  of  liberal  religion  in 
India.  India  is  poor.  The  Brahmo-Somaj 
is  poor.  Mr.  Mozoomdar *s  work  has  been 
much  crippled  in  the  past  by  lack  of  means 
to  travel  from  city  to  city,  to  speak  and  to 
set  in  operation  instrumentalities  for  dis- 
seminating the  truth  for  which  the  Somaj 
stands.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  create 
a  fund  in  this  country  to  aid  him.  The 
movement  has  the  hearty  support  not  only 
of  such  Unitarians  as  Dr.  £.  £.  Hale,  Rev. 
James  De  Normandie,  and  Rev.  S.  J.  Bar- 
rows, but  of  Dr.  Rainsford  and  Dr.  Heber 
Newton,  Episcopalians,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
Congregation alist.  Dr.  Rexford,  Universa- 
list,  Prof.  Swing,  Dr.  II.  W.  Thomas,  and 
others.  Subscriptions  to  the  fund  may  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Reed,  37  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


One  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
Mr.  Mozoomdar  during  his  visit  to  this 
country  has  lain  in  the  eamestnebs  and 
force  of  his  appeal  to  the  spiritual  nature 
of  men,  and  the  clearness  with  which  he 
has  shown  that  any  religion  which  is  to 
have  vitality  and  power  must  have  more 
than  an  ethical  basis, — it  must  be  built  upon 
faith  in  a  living,  loving,  and  ever-present 
God.    The  religion  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj 


is  thoroughly  rational,  enlightened,  and 
liberal;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  an  in- 
tense and  ardent  theism,  which  contrasts 
strongly  in  its  warmth  and  power  with  the 
thin  and  chilly  ethicism  and  semi-agnosti- 
cism which  in  some  quarters  wear  the  name 
of  liberal  religion  in  America  and  Europe. 
If  Mr.  Mozoomdar  has  done  something  (as 
we  believe  he  has)  to  teach  the  man  of  the 
Western  world  that 


^'Himself  from  God  he  cannot  free, 


»t 


unless  he  is  to  give  up  all  religion  that  is 
anything  more  than  a  name,  his  visit  among 
us  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


In  an  article  entitled  ''A  Firm  Founda- 
tion," in  the  January  number  of  the  South- 
em  Unitarian^  Rev.  George  L.  Chaney,  the 
editor,  says :  "When  we  started  the  Church 
of  Our  Father  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  ten  years 
ago,  the  basis  of  our  church  was  given  in 
the  following  words :  *We  whose  names  are 
written  below  unite  to  form  the  Church  of 
Our  Father  in  Atlanta.  We  agree  to  main- 
tain the  worship  of  God,  to  cultivate  in 
ourselves  and  in  one  another  virtuous  af- 
fections and  habits,  and  to  endeavor  to  pass 
our  lives  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and 
life  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Rev.  Charles  G. 
Ames  has  condensed  this  platform  into 
one  brief,  clear  sentence:  */n  the  freedom  of 
the  truth  and  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  voe 
unite  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  service  of 
Man,'  The  Liberal  Coworker  declares  this 
*Bond  of  Union'  a  'good  model.'  So 
consistent  and  constant  a  Free  Religionist 
as  Dr.  F.  E.  Abbot  wrote  to  us,  when  we 
formed  our  Atlanta  church  on  that  basis, 
that  he  could  join  such  a  society  as  ours, 
and  would  gladly  work  with  us  if  he  were 
within  coworking  distance.  Meanwhile  the 
brief,  peace-making  compact  has  gone  the 
rounds  of  nearly  all  the  Unitarian  churches, 
and  proved  acceptable  everywhere.  Its  pro- 
posed worship  of  God  satisfies  the  theist, 
its  pledge  of  service  to  man  suits  the  ethi- 
cist,  and  its  choice  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
pleases  the  undogmatic  Christian.  We  fail 
to  see  why  such  a  covenant  does  not  meet 
the  need  of  all  who  wish  to  associate  with 
any  organized  body  which  can  properly  be 
called  a  church.  All  our  new-bom  Southern 
churches  are  based  on  this  simple,  truthful, 
comprehensive  foundation.    Why  is  it  not 
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broad  enough  to  include  all  Christendom 
and  all  other  men,  if,  like  the  pious  and 
liberal  Jew  or  Catholic  or  Brahmo,  they  be- 
lieye  in  God,  love  mankind,  and  wish,  as 
Chunder  Sen  expressed  it,  to  confess  Jesus 
as  the  brother  of  their  souls?"  To  which 
we  answer,  True  enough :  why  not  ? 


In  our  last  issue  we  called  attention  to  a 
new  Social  Settlement  of  the  Hull  House 
type  that  has  just  been  established  by  the 
Jews  of  Chicago.  During  the  past  month 
word  comes  of  a  settlement  which  the 
students  and  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  just  started  at  the  Stock  Yards, 
a  Chicago  suburb,  where  there  is  great  need 
for  educational  and  uplifting  influences, 
and  also  of  a  new  settlement  in  London  of 
the  Toynbee  Hall  type,  just  established  by 
the  Quakers  of  that  city.  Thus  the  good 
work  goes  on.  Many  voices  are  telling  us 
that,  if  Jesus  should  come  back  to  earth, 
he  would  not  recognize  the  Christianity  of 
many  of  the  churches  called  by  his  name  as 
his  religion  at  all.  We  suspect  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  his  religion 
in  the  spirit  and  work  of  these  settlements 
which  aim  to  carry  human  sympathy  and 
helpfulness  to  the  poorest  and  most  neg- 
lected of  oar  great  cities. 


Perhaps  no  step  recently  taken  augurs  so 
well  for  the  future  of  the  Indians  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  Prof.  W.  N.  Hailman  of  La 
Porte,  Ind.,  to  the  important  post  of  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Education.  Prof.  Hail- 
man is  one  of  the  most  competent  and  ex- 
perienced educators  in  the  country.  Dr. 
W.  Harris  says  of  him,  "He  is  eminent  as 
an  advocate  of  the  new  education:  he  can 
take  a  broad  view  of  the  subject  of  lifting 
an  inferior  race  up  to  civilization." 


One  of  the  cruel  effects  of  the  Geary  law 
has  recently  come  to  light  in  Detroit.  Nine- 
teen friendless,  moneyless  Chinamen  have 
been  lying  in  jail  there  for  nineteen  months, 
awaiting  the  result  of  an  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
where  they  were  convicted  of  being  in  the 
country  unlawfully.  They  are  in  a  most  pit- 
iable condition,  and  are  literally  dying  by 
inches.  There  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of 
their  case  coming  to  trial  within  three  years, 


as  the  Supreme  Court  docket  is  about  that 
length  of  time  behind.  Appeals  have  been 
made  in  their  behalf  to  the  district  attorney, 
to  the  attorney-general,  and  to  the  Chinese 
minister  at  Washington.  But  there  is  no 
promise  or  sign  of  relief.  They  cannot 
understand  why  they  are  thus  kept  in 
prison,  when  they  have  always  been  faith- 
ful, industrious,  and  honest  men.  It  is 
painful  to  see  with  what  earnestness  they 
implore  those  who  come  near  them  for  pity 
and  help.  A  singular  feature  of  the  case 
is  that  these  Chinamen  could  not  dismiss 
their  appeal  and  get  out  of  jail,  if  they 
wanted  to.  Their  sentence  is  deportation 
to  China.  If  they  wished  to  give  up  the 
fight  and  go  home,  they  could  not  do  so, 
because  all  the  funds  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  are  exhausted. 

Who  knows  in  how  many  more  places  in 
the  United  States  similar  tragedies  may  be 
in  process  of  enactment  as  the  result  of  this 
unjust  law,— this  law  which,  if  it  had  been 
enacted  by  the  Chinese  government  instead 
of  by  our  own,  not  an  American  would  have 
hesitated  to  pronounce  barbarous. 


In  our  "Publisher's  Department"  this 
month  will  be  found  the  portrait  of  Rev. 
William  J.  Potter,  whose  sudden  death  in 
Boston,  December  21,  brought  grief  to  so 
many  friends.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the 
tender  and  sympathetic  letter  of  his  life- 
long friend,  O.  B.  Frothingham,  which 
appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Unitarian, 


Separtments. 


SUNDA  Y-SCHOOLS. 


Easter  Sunday  comes  earlier  this  year 
than  usual  (March  25).  Already  sounds  of 
rehearsal  in  music  are  on  the  air.  Like 
Christmas,  this  festival  day  is  more  and 
more  celebrated  by  all  denominations.  The 
Congregationalists  of  all  phases,  who  were 
once  so  severely  set  against  anything  of  this 
kind,  are  among  those  who  prepare  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  elaborate  exercises. 
Again  we  commend  to  our  ministers  and 
superintendents  the  value  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  bring  the  Sunday-school  into  the 
heart  of  the  church.  Have  a  procession 
down  the  aisles,  and  ring  out  the  carols, 
surrounded  by  the  fathers  and  mothers  and 
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friends.  The  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society,  in  obedience  to  a  general  demand, 
has  issued  a  new  Easter  Service  this  year. 
It  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  adaptable.  It  is 
far  better  for  most  of  our  churches  that 
there  should  be  a  simple  framework.  Too 
much  liturgy  and  intricate  service  would 
impair  the  usefulness  of  such  a  service  in 
very  many  places.  Those  who  wish  more 
of  this  feature  can  add  to  it.  The  songs 
are  very  attractive,  and,  while  not  difficult, 
are  thoroughly  melodious,  and  of  a  digni- 
fied and  meritorious  kind.  There  are  seven 
carols  in  this  service,  which  is  a  larger 
number  than  usual ;  and  the  music  is  fur- 
nished by  some  of  our  popular  composers. 
The  words  to  the  carols  are  by  the  'presi- 
dent of  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  So- 
ciety. This  little  pamphlet,  just  issued, 
sells  for  5  cents  a  copy  and  $4  a  hundred. 
Samples  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Sunday  School  Society,  25  Beacon  Street, 
Boston.  Easter  is  a  very  comprehensive 
festival.  It  refers  to  spring,  to  the  power 
of  divine  life,  to  the  hopes  of  immortality, 
to  the  soothing  of  sorrow,  to  the  discipline 
of  lifers  vicissitudes,  and  to  the  great  un- 
derlying faith,  which  Christianity  assists  to 
develop,  in  a  supreme  order  and  progress. 
Even  in  a  service  for  a  Sunday-school  all 
these  grand  thoughts  can  be  brought  out 
and  enforced  in  ways  appropriate  both  to 
young  and  old. 

The  Boston  Sunday  School  Union  held  a 
most  interesting  regular  meeting  in  Jan- 
uary, with  a  large  attendance  of  workers. 
The  subject  was  the  important  one  of 
^' Music  in  the  Sunday-school,"  which  was 
handled  in  three  phases:  (a)  Music  as  re- 
lated to  the  Spiritual  Training  of  Children ; 
(6)  A  New  Song  and  Service  Book;  (c) 
The  Good  and  Evil  of  Special  Musical  Fes- 
tival Days.  There  is  no  subject  on  which 
there  is  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion  than 
on  music.  Even  dress  has  for  society  more 
settled  acceptance,  though  individual  tastes 
seem  very  strong.  All  people  seem  to  know 
just  what  is  g(K>d  music,  and  are  not  slow 
in  uttering  judgment.  Even  an  individual 
who  cannot  tell,  as  Wendell  Phillips  said 
he  could  not,  the  difference  between  ''Old 
Hundred"  and  <<  Yankee  Doodle,"  is  likely  to 
be  very  dogmatic  in  summing  up  what 
ought  to  be  used  in  church  and  school  and 
home  by  way  of  song.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  standard  should  always  be  dis- 
creetly high.  If  it  is  put  too  high,  then 
discouragement  and  vexatious  results  fol- 
low. If  it  is  put  too  low,  then  the  school 
degenerates  into  "  jingleism."  This  subject 
should  be  handled,  so  far  as  working  con- 
ditions are  concerned,  as  we  would  handle 
teachers.  If  we  talk  as  though  there  were 
only  one  person  in  a  thousand  fit  to  teach, 
the  recruits  we  are  likely  to  get  will  rebel, 
and  say  they  are  not  fit  to  teach,  and  do 
not  propose  to  subject  themselves  to  such 
criticism.     On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 


want  to  make  it  appear  that  teaching  in 
Sunday-school  is  easy,  and  can  be  done  by 
any  one  without  thought  or  work.  The 
motto  should  be  to  recognize  the  great  power 
tliat  music  has  in  stirring  sentiment  and 
educating  the  whole  spiritual  nature,  then 
to  lead  on  and  up  with  a  steady  and  saga- 
cious step  from  thoughtless  and  ephemeral 
music  to  something  constantly  better. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  music  which  is 
deemed  difficult,  but  the  designation  is 
wrong.  It  is  not  difficult:  it  is  simply 
uninteresting  and  brainless.  The  simplic- 
ity of  Beethoven's  "Pidelio"  is  that  which 
comes  from  a  marvellous,  imperishable  com- 
position. We  ought  to  have  in  our  Sunday- 
school  music  the  same  qualities  that  per- 
vade that  wondrous  work  of  the  great  com- 
poser: it  is  expressive  both  of  great 
thoughts  and  great  emotions.  The  Unita- 
rian Sunday  School  Society  lias  in  hand  a 
new  "Song  and  Service  Book";  but  it  will 
be  some  time  before  the  production  will  be 
offered  to  the  public,  because  of  the  intrin- 
sic difficulties  of  the  work. 

A  Western  correspondent  a3ks  me  how  to 
start   a   Sunday-scliool    and    make    it    suc- 
cessful.    The  only  central   reply  that  I  can 
give  is  to  be  sure  that  a  few  leaders   are 
filled  with  zeal  and  are  bound  to  carry  the 
undei-taking  through.     It  is  enthusiasm  at 
the  heart  of  the  enterprise  that  thaws  out 
opposition  and  rallies  support.     Given  that 
as  a  beginning,  then,  of  course,  there  are 
many  other  considerations,  as  to  text-books, 
exercises,  and  the  carrying  out  of  details. 
But  my  point  is  that  no  careful  schedule 
of  how  to  do  this  amounts  to  much  except 
as  a  piece  of  logical  statement:  it  is  the 
pursuading  power  of  personality  indicated 
in  zealous  men  and  women  that  carries  the 
day.     To  state  it  broadly,  a  Sunday-school 
is  made  prosperous  by  vitalizing.     It  is  not 
necessarily   large   numbers    that    constitute 
success.      Quality    stands     for    something. 
Good  work  can   be  done  with  twenty-five  or 
fifty   scholars   sometimes   better   tlian   with 
two  hundred.     To  vitalize  a  school  means 
to  make  it  interesting  as  well  as  beneficial: 
that   is   accomplished  not  by  any  one  pre- 
scribed rule  which  can    be  thrown   out   to 
any  part  of  the  country  as  likely  to  fit  every 
case.     There    is    no    doubt   that   what    the 
Unitarian    Sunday-schools    need   greatly   is 
recognition  by  the  Church.     The   Trinita- 
rian Sunday-schools  are  not  fenced  off  in 
the    isolated     way    ours    are.       The   adults 
come   and    go    freely,    show    interest,    take 
part;  and  the  Trinitarian  Church  itself  is 
constantly  asking  for  information  as  to  the 
doings  of  the  young  people  in  that  depart- 
ment.     The    ill-concealed    indifference    of 
the   average  Unitarian   parent   toward  this 
branch   of  church  life  goes  far  to  account 
for   our   failure   to   realize  greater  things. 
To  return  to  my  first  statement,  let  three 
or  five  devoted  individuals  get  together,  and 
constantly    plan,    supervise,    and    push   on 
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with  the  minister  and  superiDtendent  the 
Sunday-school  doings:  then  there  will  be 
snccess. 

"Beginnings,*' by  Rev.  A.  W.  Gonld,  is 
finding  added  favor  in  our  Sunday-schools 
East  and  West.  Mr.  Gould  has  made  a 
book  that  will  last  as  a  helpful  manual. 

The  Western  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society  has  made  use  of  twelve  lessons  from 
"Noble  Lives  and  Noble  Deeds,"  which  was 
originally  published  by  the  Sunday  School 
Society.  These  lessons  will  complete  the 
last  half  of  the  present  course  in  the  West- 
ern scheme  of  study. 

TRev.  F.  B.  Mott's  "Short  History  of 
Unitarian  ism  since  the  Reformation"  is 
creating  attention  outside  of  Unitarian 
lines.  Inquiries  have  been  made  for  it 
from  those  who  are  anxiouB  to  keep  ac- 
quainted with  the  growth  of  religious 
thought.  Edwabd  a.  Hobton. 


GUILDS. 


LOYAI-TY   TO   THE   CHURCH. 

Read  before  the  GuUd  of  the  Good  Shepherd^ 
Hudson,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Horace  E.  Stowe. 

The  blacksmith  hammers  his  iron  with 
sturdy  blows  until,  as  if  tired  of  resistance, 
the  obdurate  metal,  acknowledging  man  its 
master,  yields  itself  up,  and  becomes  trac- 
table and  pliant,  the  servant  of  the  human 
mind.  But  this  mind  is  not  master  of  it- 
self: it,  in  its  turn,  is  but  the  servant  of 
higher  powers  that  it  feels,  but  cannot  see. 
As  a  blind  man  groping  in  the  dark,  it  en- 
counters obstacles  on  every  hand.  Hard 
and  painful  knocks,  falls,  and  bruises  are 
its  portion.  And.  as  with  the  blind,  hear- 
ing and  feeling  are  developed  to  an  acute 
degree,  so  the  mind,  pefhap,  wearily, 
under  its  burdens,  cares,  and  trials,  seeks  to 
raise  the  curtain  that  conceals  the  mighty 
Smith  who  fashions  our  destinies,  who 
forges  the  innumerable  shapes  the  human 
mind  and  form  assume ;  and  thus  faith  dis- 
cerns what  the  eye  cannot  see.  As  white 
iron,  we  are  from  the  dawn  of  life  under 
an  incessant  pounding.  When  death  comes, 
the  iron  is  cold,  the  Smith  has  finished  his 
earthly  work,  and  a  critical  Judge  calls  us 
Hence  for  inspection,  for  condemnation,  or 
approval.  • 

The  mind  is  servant,  and  yet  in  some  de- 
gree is  master ;  for,  though  the  blows  must 
come,  yet,  as  the  tongs  in  the  blacksmith's 
band  tarns  the  iron  from  side  to  side,  so  are 
▼e  turned  by  our  impulses,  traits,  and  pas- 
sions, and,  as  the  tongs  slip  in  the  hands 
and  the  iron  on  the  smooth  face  of  the 
anvil,  so,  to  some  extent,  is  our  shape  of 


our  own  choice,  as  we  writhe  and  turn  under 
the  falling  blows.  What  are  we  here  for, 
if  not  to  turn  our  hearts  and  minds  so  that 
the  hammer  of  truth  and  righteousness  may 
do  its  best  work,  and  its  blows  be  most  ef- 
fective? That  all  this  is  best  done  by  or- 
ganized effort  we  admit.  This  the  church 
gives ;  and,  having  the  church,  a  loyal  and 
steadfast  devotion  must  be  given  it  if  we 
are  to  secure  the  best  results.  And  it  is 
only  by  constant  and  persistent  pounding  of 
its  truths,  duties,  and  demands  into  our 
hearts  and  braius  that  we  are  kept  within 
the  pale  of  the  track  we  needs  should  run. 
"Loyalty  to  tibe  Church"  is  the  subject  I  am 
asked  to  speak  upon  to-night;  and  in  this 
connection  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  practical 
side,  leaving  the  spiritual  for  abler  minds. 
Jewish  history  gives  us  perhaps  the  most 
striking  example  of  loyalty,  its  power  and 
value,  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Fostered 
and  developed  by  a  long  line  of  able  and 
consecrated  propnets  and  patriarchs,  the 
Jewish  idea  of  Jehovah,  or  Yaweh,  as  the 
one  and  only  God  took  deep  root,  and, 
though  to  them  a  Jewish  God  only,  it  was 
better  than  none  or  many ;  for  in  no  other 
way  could  the  world  be  prepared  for  that 
great  and  final  truth,  the  God  of  Jesus,  with 
the  blessings  it  has  brought. 

Without  this  God  of  the  Jews  there 
would  be  between  Greek  mythology  and  the 
universal  Father  of  Jesus  an  impassable 
gulf;  and  in  Jewish  devotion  and  loyalty, 
narrow  and  selfish  though  it  was,  we  have 
the  bridge  that  safely  bore  mankind  out  of 
darkness  into  light  And,  though  they 
killed  him,  it  was  their  soil  that  nourished 
the  truth  that  Jesus  first  spoke  to  the  world. 
Is  it  a  judgment  that  since  then  this  nation 
has  been  a  wanderer?  Truer  than  fiction 
is  the  "Wandering  Jew."  He  has  since,  for 
two  thousand  years  almost,  travelled  the 
world,  despised,  persecuted,  hunted  like  a 
wild   beast,  hated  alike  by  Christian   and 

Eagan.  Turn  as  he  might,  the  hand  of  his 
rother  man  has  been  raised  against  him. 
But  patiently  and  meekly  he  has  borne  all 
this  with'  a  courage  and  fortitude  that  has 
won  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  world. 
From  the  Jew,  then,  we  can  learn  a  great 
and  practical  lesson.  We  believe  in  the 
churcn,  and  in  our  church  as  being  best 
suited  to  our  peculiar  wants  and  needs. 
Let  us,  then,  take  this  lesson  in  loyal^ 
home  to  ourselves;  for  this  quality,  stead- 
fastly held,  is  sure  to  command  the  attention 
of  others,  and,  if  the  cause  be  just,  their 
approbation  and  support.  Let  us  apply  this 
to  our  own  society.  What  we  want  is  num- 
bers :  these  brine  enthusiasm,  and  both  to- 
gether success.  We  are  reaching  out.  We 
have,  as  it  were,  cast  off  the  garments  of 
youth,  and  have  assumed  the  garb  of  man- 
hood.     We     are    making     improvements. 
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These  bring  increased  burdens  and  ex- 
penses ;  for,  if  we  would  have  luxuries,  we 
must  pay  for  them. 

This  point  we  should  more  than  ever 
take  home  to  ourselves.  AVe  should  realize 
that  more  than  ever  will  this  society  need 
strong,  concerted  efforts  and  hard  work  if 
it  is  to  meet  successfully  its  new  conditions. 
We  must  increase  our  numbers,  and  should 
double  our  membership.  To  do  this,  we 
have  a  large  field,  with  material  enough  at 
hand.  But  it  is  the  work,  not  of  a  few,  but 
of  many.  And,  surely,  it  would  seem  as  if 
by  organized  and  systematic  effort  this 
might  be  done.  Is  not  the  object  worthy 
the  effort?  Is  the  minister  in  our  Christian 
churches  useful  only  to  bind  in  marriaee  and 
help  bury  the  dead?  But,  even  if  for  no 
other  but  these  selfish  or  sentimental  rea- 
sons, a  public  that  recognizes  and  demands 
such  services  should  cheerfully  and  gener- 
ously support  them.  And,  if  we  thoroughly 
believe  in  the  church  aud  that  which  it 
represents,  we  should  work  in  a  practical 
and  systematic  manner  for  its  advancement. 
The  jars  and  friction  of  e very-day  life 
should  not  swerve  us.  Petty  bickerings,  dif- 
ferences, or  suspicions,  should  not  blind  our 
eyes  or  warp  our  judgments.  Rising  su- 
perior to  these  influences,  we  should  keep 
constantly  before  us  our  church,  and  bring 
to  its  support  steadfast  loyalty  and  oneness 
of  aim.  If  we  cannot  do  this,  all  these  im- 
provements we  are  making  may  prove  an 
elephant  whose  weight  will  crush  us  to  the 
ground.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  pull 
together,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who 
believes  in  the  cause  we  represent,  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  this  society  should  not, 
still  more  than  in  the  past,  be  a  beacon  to 
help  show  the  way  to  those  new  fields  of 
liberal  thought  that  are  being  sought  out  by 
Christian,  pagan,  and  Jew.  And,  as  the 
Jew  has  pushed  his  way  from  darkness  to 
higher  and  better  conditions,  so  may  we,  by 
persistence  and  that  same  loyalty  to  our 
cherished  ideals,  have  some  lair  share  in 
bettering  worldly  conditions,  in  bringing 
peace  on  earth,  and  in  making  mankind 
better  fitted  for  whatever  may  be  in  store 
beyond. 

The  Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Hud- 
son, Mass.,  was  formed  about  five  years  ago. 
It  holds  monthly  meetings,  and  observes 
the  Lord's  Supper  four  times  a  year.  There 
are  seventy-five  members.  Money  taken  up 
at  regular  Sunday  evening  meetings  is  dis- 
tributed in  charity.  There  is  a  board  of 
visitors  whose  office  is  to  look  after  the  sick, 
aud  distribute  the  money  collected  as  men- 
tioned. Subjects  and  leaders  are  arranged 
for  from  month  to  month.  A  series  of 
meetings  was  held  the  first  week  in  January, 


under  the  auspices  of  this  society.  Rev. 
Messrs.  W.  F.  Green  man,  Charles  G.  Ames, 
and  B.  R.  Bulkeley  spoke  on  different 
evenings. 

We  read  with  interest  that  during  the 
recent  illness  of  the  minister  of  the  church 
at  Tyngsboro,  Mass.,  the  guild  conducted 
the  service,  and  the  minister's  wife  read 
extracts  from  a  recent  lecture  of  Mr.  Mo- 
zoomdar  on  **Hindu  Life  and  Customs.'* 
There  was  marked  interest  in  the  occasion. 

A  very  interesting  meeting  was  held  De- 
cember 31  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  being  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Guild  of  the 
Great  Teacher.  This  guild  is  interested  in 
charity  work,  and  has  voted  to  use  its  funds 
to  help  on  in  such  direction.  A  public 
meeting  is  held  in  the  chapel  one  Sunday 
each  month. 

The  president  of  the  Alliance  visited  the 
guild  at  Revere,  Mass.,  on  the  evening  of 
December  31,  and  addressed  the  young  peo- 
ple and  others  on  the  subject  of  **Consecra- 
tion  and  Success." 

He  also  attended  the  anniversary  of  the 
guild  at  Reading,  Mass.,  on  the  evening  of 
January  7,  and  addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
same  theme.  The  list  of  topics  and  leaders 
recently  sent  to  us  contains  many  interest- 
ing subjects,  and  runs  from  January  7  to 
December  23,  the  meetings  occurring  about 
twice  a  month.  We  extract  the  following: 
»» Another  Year,--What  for?"  "Reputation 
and  Character,"  ^'Wishing  and  Doing," 
"The  Worth  of  a  Soul,"  "He  that  is  not 
with  me  is  against  me"  (Matt.  xii.  30), 
"The  Christian  Spirit." 

The  Guild  of  the  First  Parish,  Concord, 
Mass.,  recently  filled  a  vacancy  in  its  list  of 
topics  and  leaders  by  inviting  the  Dedham 
Guild  to  allow  one  of  its  members  to  read  a 
paper  before  it.  In  response  to  this  invita- 
tion Miss  Bonney  was  sent,  and  gave  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  "The  Power  of 
Example." 

It  seems  to  some  members  of  the  guild  a 
very  good  plan  to  have  an  occasionsu  "sup- 
ply" in  this  way.  It  stimulates  interest, 
makes  a  bond  among  the  different  societies, 
and  acquaints  them  somewhat  with  one 
another*s  ways  and  methods. 

B.  R.  Bulkeley. 


UNITY  CLUBS. 


In  spite  of  the  hard  times  and  the  gen- 
eral depression,  the  work  of  the  clubs  is 
active  and  prosperous.  The  programmes 
are  as  attractive  as  usual,  and  we  hear  of 
no  falling  off  in  attendance  or  interest.  The 
club  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  for  instance,  has 
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aregnlar  attendance  of  eight  hundred;  but 
its  programme  shows  that  the  club  is  wide- 
awake, and  fully  up  with  the  times  as  to 
subjects  and  methods. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
clubs  to  the  needs  of  the  National  Bureau. 
This  organization  seeks  to  aid  all  the  clubs 
in  their  work,  and  it  does  much  for  them 
every  year.  Its  work  is  shown  in  the  much 
better  position  which  the  clubs  occupy 
to-day  than  five  years  ago.  All  clubs  are 
urged  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Bu- 
reau. Any  club  connected  with  one  of  our 
churches  in  any  way  can  join  by  expressing 
its  wish  to  do  80  to  the  secretary,  Rev. 
George  W.  Cooke,  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
and  sending  therewith  its  programme  for 
the  year.  There  is  no  membership  fee ;  but 
all  the  clubs  are  asked  to  remember  the 
Deeds  of  the  Bureau,  aud  to  make  such  con- 
tributions as  they  can  afford.  A  small  sum 
from  every  club  would  enable  the  Bureau  to 
carry  on  its  work  successfully. 

The  James  Freeman  Clarke  Fraternity  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  devoting  twelve  evenings 
to  the  study  of  the  shorter  poems  of  Robert 
Browning.  It  also  gives  several  evenings 
to  lectures  and  to  various  entertainments. 
Its  meetings  are  held  fortnie^htly,  and  its 
objects  are  stated  to  be  mutual  improvement 
and  entertainment.  There  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  Free  Church  a  social  sci- 
ence class,  a  Young  People's  Fortnightly 
Club,  whose  object  is  intellectual  improve- 
ment and  social  intercourse,  and  a  Liberal 
Club,  whose  membership  is  made  up  of  the 
men  of  the  church. 

The  club  work  of  All  Souls'  Church,  Chi- 
cago, was  not  taken  up  until  January.  The 
novel  section  is  studying  ^^Middlemarch," 
the  philosophy  section  Spencer's  ^'Justice" ; 
and  there  are  classes  in  Browning.  Emerson, 
and  contemporary  art.  On  Sunday  even- 
ings a  course  of  six  University  Extension 
lectures  on  "First  Steps  in  Sociology"  are  to 
be  given  in  the  church  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Small 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  generally  the  cnnrch  will  be 
open  Sunday  evenings  for  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions on  educational,  Fociological,  and 
other  subjects  by  such  speakers  as  may  be 
arranged  for  from  time  to  time. 

The  Unity  Club  of  Humboldt,  la.,  de- 
votes thirty  meetings  to  the  study  of  geol- 
ogy and  social  science.  Both  topics  are 
taken  up  at  each  meeting.  In  geology 
Geikie*8  work  is  taken  as  a  guide.  A  paper 
twenty  minutes  in  length  is  given  by  a 
member,  and  there  follows  a  class  exercise 
^'ith  a  specimen  in  the  hand  of  each  mem- 
ber. The  last  half  of  each  meeting  is  de- 
voted to  practical  questions  of  the  day,  such 


as  labor  and  capital,  socialism,  profit-sharing, 
and  industrial  training.  Each  of  the  socio- 
logical papers  is  limited  to  fifteen  minutes  in 
length,  and  is  followed  by  a  half-hour  dis- 
cussion. George  W.  Cooke. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 


The  Province  of  Ontario  is  now  reported 
as  in  revolt  against  the  saloon  power.  The 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  province  looks 
toward  the  enactment  of  a  prohibitory  law. 
Even  the  city  of  Toronto  moves  the  same 
way  as  the  country  districts. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  in  the 
temperan'ce  movement  is  the  growth  of  the 
conviction  that  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  is  incompatible  with  good  work. 
Drink  hurts  business.  This  conviction  is 
becoming  a  permanent  part  of  public  opin- 
ion. It  is  embodied  in  the  rules  of  rail- 
roads and  other  large  employers,  who  can- 
not afford  to  use  drinkine  men.  The  same 
conviction  is  working  to  change  and  reform 
the  customs  of  business  men.  The  busi- 
ness world  learns  to  distrust  the  tippler. 

The  more  strictly  the  State  makes  em- 
ployers liable  for  accidents  befalling  their 
men,  the  heavier  will  be  the  pressure  to  em- 
ploy none  but  total  abstainers ;  for  a  large 
proportion  of  all  accidents  are  connected 
with  the  use  of  drink.  One  experienced 
medical  examiner  states  that  eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  his  hospital  cases  were  traceable  to 
this  cause. 

Along  with  the  growing  experience  of 
mankind  that  drink  hurts  business  comes 
the  reiterated  testimony  of  physicians,  al- 
ways going  to  limit  still  further  the  medic- 
inal use  of  the  alcoholic  stimulants.  Thus 
many  once  held  that  alcohol  was  at  least 
necessary  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever. 
But  now  comes  the  warning :  "After  a  care- 
ful and  thoughtful  study  of  this  subject,  I 
have  reluctantly  and  against  firm  early  con- 
victions been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  theories  with  regard  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  alcohol  in  diseases  are  wholly 
fallacious."  C.  F.  Dole. 


WOMANS  WORD  AND  WORK. 


The  third  regular  meeting  of  the  New 
York  League  of  Unitarian  Women  was 
held  in  All  Souls'  Church,  New  York,  on 
Friday,  January  5,  at  eleven  o'clock.  The 
president,  Mrs.  Chadwick,  occupied  the 
chair. 

After  the  reports  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  Mrs.  Chadwick  introduced  Miss 
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Grace  Dodge  of  New  York,  who  gave 
an  account  of  the  scholarships  established 
to  send  to  the  World'H  Fair  professional 
women  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  their 
own  expenseft.  The  originator  of  the  plan 
started  the  fund  with  a  gift  of  $4,000. 

A  house  was  taken  in  Chicago,  sufficient 
to  accommodate  seventeen  persons,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  competent  matron. 
About  two  hundred  women  were  sent  in 
all,  among  them  seventy-five  teachers  and 
seventy-nine  artists.  $11,000  was  spent 
in  this  way,  and  the  result  has  fully  justi- 
fied the  expenditure. 

The  topic  for  consideration  was  '^Lessons 
of  the  Columbian  Exposition."  First, 
Religious;  second,  Educational;  third. 
Social.  The  first  topic  was  treated  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Powell  Bond  of  Swarthmore 
College. 

Mrs.  Bond  sketched  in  a  very  beautiful 
way  the  lessons  which  each  of  the  great 
representatives  in  the  Parliament  of  Relig- 
ions had  to  offer,  and  spoke  of  the  extreme 
good  will  and  attention  with  which  each 
was  received.  The  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
such  a  spectacle  had  never  been  realized  be- 
fore. Mrs.  Bond  felt  that,  while  we  are  sure 
to  always  love  best  our  own  form  of  the 
Christian  religion,  yet  after  this  Parliament 
of  Religions  we  must  feel  a  new  respect  for 
every  other  form. 

The  second  topic  was  treated  by  Mrs^ 
Truman  J.  Backus  of  Brooklyn. 

Mrs.  Backus  took  for  her  text  the  follow- 
ing selection  from  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris :  — 

"No  philosophy  of  education  is  funda- 
mental until  it  is  based  on  sociology, — not 
on  physiology,  not  even  on  psychology,  but 
on  sociology.  The  evolution  of  civilization 
is  the  key  to  education  in  all  its  varieties 
and  phases,  as  found  in  family,  civil  society, 
State,  and  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  school. 
Once  placed  on  this  basis,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
nect any  one  theory  of  education  .  . .  with 
any  other, ...  to  show  their  rationale,  and 
the  amount  and  kind  of  positive  help  gi^en 
to  the  pupil  by  each."  Mrs.  Backus  made 
a  comparison  between  the  Exposition  of 
1876  and  the  one  just  closed.  She  felt  that 
a  new  and  very  vital  interest  was  aroused  in 
education  by  the  former,  not  only  in  techni- 
cal lines,  but  in  general  ways.  The  various 
architectural  exhibits,  for  instance,  were  a 
very  jpreat  means  of  education.  Many  de- 
fects m  the  former  exhibit,  especially  in  art 
and  architecture,  were  corrected  in  the  lat- 
ter. But  the  enormous  amount  of  school 
work  exhibited  was  so  monotonous  that  one 
became  wearied  in  the  effort  to  find  some- 
thing new  and  inspiring,  as  many  valuable 
inventions,  such  as  delicate  instruments  of 
test  and  research,  were  not  easily  found. 
The  contrast  between  the  exhibit  in  1876 
and  that  in  1893  showed  ihe  peculiar  Amer- 


ican spirit  of  assimilation.  The  historical 
exhibits  were  especially  remarkable,  and 
showed  wonderful  development.  She  closed 
with  an  eloquent  plea  for  patriotbm. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Trautman  was  the  third 
speaker;  and  she  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  efforts  made  by  the  lady  man- 
agers to  cultivate  a  social  spirit  among  the 
members  of  the  board,  and  to  extend  this 
to  the  foreign  representatives.  As  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Trautman  was  well  fitted  to 
speak  of  the  growth  of  this  spirit,  and  of  the 
credit  due  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  for  her  ef- 
forts in  this  direction.  All  the  various 
women's  organizations  opened  their  roonos 
with  the  utmost  freedom  and  hospitality, 
and  many  prominent  women  residing  in 
Chicago  opened  their  homes  in  the  same 
generous  way.  All  these  efforts  were  ably 
seconded  in  many  of  the  State  buildings. 

The  cordial  response  of  all  women  to  these 
efforts  was  equally  remarkable.  This  was 
especially  true  of  those  foreign  nations 
where  women  hold  an  inferior  position  in 
their  own  country.  Mrs.  Trautman  felt 
that  true  social  spirit  had  received  a  very 
great  impetus,  and  the  interest  of  women  in 
each  other  would  never  again  lapse  into  that 
indifference  which  had  previously  character- 
ized it. 

After  singing  <' America"  and  repeating 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

n.  H.  H. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


"A,  Short  History  of  Unitarianism  since 
the  Reformation.''  By  Frederick  B.  Mott. 
Boston:  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society. 
It  seems  surprising  that  just  this  book 
was  not  written  long  age,  and  that  we  have 
had  to  wait  for  the  Sunday  School  Society 
to  issue  what  every  reader  of  Unitarian  lit- 
erature will  desire  to  possess, — a  short,  con- 
densed, bandy  history  of  the  growth  of 
Unitarianism,  from  the  isolated  outbreaks 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  following  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  down  to  the  '^Man, 
God,  and  Religion"  of  Parker,  the  lofty 
faith  of  Martlneau,  and  the  "  divine  natural- 
ism" of  to-day.  The  very  nature  of  the 
material  treated  makes  every  page  interest- 
ing; and  the  chapter  headings,  as  '^The 
First  Martyr,"  "The  First  Preacher,"  "The 
Strangers'  Church,"  "For  the  People,"  "A 
Christian  Basis,"  "Modem  Attitude,"  lead 
the  reader  along  with  dramatic  force. 

The  little  volume,  which  is  very  tasteful 
in  appearance,  is  exceedingly  condensed, 
being  intended  for  use  as  a  manual.  There 
have  certainly  been  no  pains  spared  to  fit 
the  work  for  usefulness.  The  plain  outline 
to  each  chapter,  the  list  of  books  of  refer- 
ence, and  the  excellent  Index  are  features 
of  the  book. 
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*<SermoD8  for  the  Gburch."  By  Caleb  D. 
Bndlee,  D.D.  Boston:  Geo.  H.  Ellis.— 
Dr.  Brad  lee  published,  in  1888,  a  Yolame  of 
sermoDs  entitled  ''Sermons  for  All  Sects," 
which  was  so  widely  read  and  liked  by 
many  beyond  the  limits  of  onr  own  denom- 
ination that  he  now  offers  another  volume 
of  similarly  broad,  inclnsive,  liberal  ser- 
mons. All  who  are  familiar  with  Dr. 
Bradlee's  earnest  emphatic  style  and  deeply 
religious  spirit  will  know  just  what  to  find 
in  this  book.  Every  sermon  goes  straight 
to  the  point  of  emphasis.  No  one  is  mys- 
tified: the  practical  and  pressing  impor- 
tance of  the  truth  made  alive  is  brought 
borne.  Familiar  subjects  are  treated  as 
boldly  as  the  most  abstract.  ''Our  Moth- 
ers," "Discontent,"  "Pleasant  Words," 
*'The  Brevity  of  Life," — ^these  are  some  of 
the  subjects,  together  with  others,  such  as 
"Can  God  be  discovered?"  "Mansions  in 
Heaven,"  ««The  Soul's  Weight."  It  is  a 
privileged  community  that  is  familiar  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday  with  such  clear  treat- 
ment of  noble  themes. 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Unitarian  Congre- 
gational Churches  for  1894,  published  by 
tbe  American  Unitarian  Association,  made 
its  appearance  promptly  with  the  new  year. 
It  is  as  full  of  information  about  our 
cborches  and  denominational  organizations 
ss  ever.  Its  editor  recognizes  the  hard 
times,  which  has  prevented  the  undertaking 
o(  as  many  new  enterprises  or  the  estab- 
lisbment  of  as  many  new  churches  as  usual ; 
but  we  have  *'more  than  held  our  own," 
ud  "no  branch  of  our  work  has  suffered 
serious  injury. "  The  appeal  is  earnest,  but 
none  too  earnest,  to  all  the  churches  for 
"not  only  generosity  in  their  gifts,  but  for 
self -sacrifice."  Prom  our  ministerial  ranks 
eleven  good  men  and  true  have  been  taken 
by  death  during  the  year ;  namely,  Stephen 
Bvker,  Rushton  D.  Burr,  Samuel  A.  Dy- 
berg,  Clarence  Fowler,  Augustus  M.  Has- 
kell, John  C.  Learned,  Andrew  P.  Pea- 
body,  Bjom  Peterson,  Joseph  W.  Stocks, 
Robert  C.  Watenton,  and  Martin  W.  Willis. 
Wbo  shall  fill  their  places? 

Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker  will  prepare  the  man- 
ul  for  the  next  yearns  work  of  the  Western 
ITDitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  on  "The 
Growth  and  History  of  Christianity." 

We  expected  to  give  our  readers  a  notice 
'rom  Mr.  Fenn  of  Chicago  of  the  current 
number  of  the  New  World.  Instead  he 
Bends  us  the  following  apology,  which, 
boweyer,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  no  bad  no- 
tice:— 

"8517  Calumbt  Avknus,  Cuicaoo. 
"ify  dear  Mr.  Sunderland^ — It's  no  use. 
liimply  can't  review  the  New  World  for 
l^^cember.  Here  are  ten  articles,  not  one 
of  which  can  be  mastered  without  at  least 
two  hours  of  study,  and  written  by  scholars 
like  Wellhausen,   Weeden,  Momerie,  Arm- 


strong, Toy,  and  Stevens  (to  mention  only 
the  more  familiar  names),  whose  work  al- 
ways calls  for  respectful  learners,  not 
critics.  For  a  fitting  review  of  this  num- 
ber you  would  need  a  corps  of  specialists  in 
Old  Testament  criticism,  New  Testament 
theology,  Greek  history  and  philosophy, 
Chinese  religion,  philosophy,  ethics,  and 
economics.  I  know  of  no  one  man,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  Joseph  Cooke,  who  would 
deem  himself  competent  to  have  an  opinion 
worth  expressing  on  all  these  articles. 
The  New  World  is  the  most  discouraging 
review  that  comes  to  my  table.  Before  one 
number  is  thoroughly  read,  dust  has  gath- 
ered on  the  next.  I  can't  keep  up  with 
it,  and  so  I  resign  the  undertaking  of  re- 
viewing each  number  for  the  Unitarian. 
Each  quarterly  packet  from  the  New  World 
carries  a  bigger  and  more  varied  freight 
than  its  predecessor.  Consign  the  next 
cargo  to  some  one  with  wider  knowledge, 
nimbler  brain,  and  quicker  pen  than  I  have. 
"Very  truly,  W.  W.  Fknn." 

Miss  Frances  £.  Willard  contributes  to 
Lady  Henry  Somerset's  paper,  the  London 
Woman^s  Herald^  an  appreciative  sketch  of 
Mrs.  Lucy  Stone.  Miss  Willard  says:  "As 
a  pioneer  in  the  most  unpopular  of  all 
reforms,  Mrs.  Stone  has  perhaps  suffered 
more  than  almost  any  of  her  associates. 
When  the  *  woman  movement'  has  moved  on 
to  victory,  and  no  artificial  limitations 
hedge  her  from  helping  humanity  to  the 
limit  of  her  power,  the  name  of  Lucy  Stone 
will  stand  beside  that  of  John  Hampden  in 
the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race." 

The  first  volume  of  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary, published  by  Funk  <fe  Wagnalls, 
New  York,  is  out.  Another  volume  will 
complete  the  work.  It  is  not  easy  to  speak 
too  highly  of  the  accuracy,  completeness, 
and  value  of  this  dictionary,  which  may  be 
described  as  occupying  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  International  and  the 
Centnry  dictionaries. 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


We  notice  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  month :  — 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (January). 

Ten  Letters  from  Coleridge  to  Southey. 

Tale  at  a  Country  House.  By  Sir  Edward 
Strachey. 

Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong.  By  John 
H.  Denison. 

The  Transition  of  Learning  through  the 
University.     By  N.  S.  Shaler. 

Scrihner^e  Magazine  (January). 
Constantinople.    By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
The  Actor.     By  John  Drew. 
Sir     Joshua     Reynolds.       By     Frederick 
Eeppel. 
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Stories  in  Stone  from  Notre  Dame.  By 
Theodore  A.  Cook. 

The  Place  of  the  Exodus  in  the  History 
of  Egypt.     By  A.  L.  Lewis. 

The  North  American  Review  (January). 

Income  Tax  on  Corporations.  By  Hon. 
W.  L.  Wilson. 

Republicanism  in  Brazil.  By  the  Bra- 
zilian Minister. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  and  the 
School  Fund.     By  the  Bishop  of  Albany. 

The  Sunday-school  and  Modem  Biblical 
Criticism.     By  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics  (January). 

Relation  of  Ethics  to  Jurisprudence.  By 
John  G.  Hibben. 

Moral  Science  and  Moral  Life.  By  J.  8. 
Mackenzie. 

The  Social  Ministry  of  Wealth.  By 
Henry  C.  Adams. 

An  Aspect  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  By 
M.  J.  Farrelly. 

Italy  and  the  Papacy.  By  Raffaele  Ma- 
riano. 

The  Arena  (January). 

Aims  and  Methods  of  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism.    By  William  Sanday. 

Wonders  of  Hindu  Magic.  By  Heinrich 
Hensoldt. 

The  Practical  Application  of  Hypnotism 
in  Modern   Medicine.    By  James  C.  Cooke. 

To  Robert  logersoU.     By  Edgar  Fawcett. 

Gerald  Massey:  Prophet  and  Reformer. 
By  B.  O.  Flower. 

Sanitarian  (January). 

Progress  of  Preventive  Medicine.  By 
James  F.  Hibbert. 

School  Hygiene.     By  D.  F.  Lincoln. 

Leprosy:  Is  Supervision  Necessary?  By 
Benjamin  Lee. 

Review  of  Reviews  (January) . 

Methods  of  Relief  for  the  Unemployed  in 
American  Cities.     By  Albert  Shaw. 

Relief  Work :  Its  Principles  and  Methods. 
By  Washington  Gladden. 

Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen.  By  W.  T. 
Stead. 

Lend  a  Hand  (January). 

A  New  Hope  for  Charity.  By  J.  G. 
Brooks. 

The  Massachusetts  Indian  Association. 

The  Self -culture  Clubs  of  St.  Louis.  By 
£.  N.  Plank. 

Opium  in  Ceylon.  By  Mary  and  Mar- 
garet Leitch. 

The  Biblical  World  (January). 

The  Early  Hebrew  Story  of  the  Creation. 
By  W.  R.  Harper. 

The  Babylonian  Account  of  Creation. 
By  W.  Muss-Arnolt. 

Jesns^  Idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  By 
A.  C.  Zenos. 


NEWS   FROM  THE   FIELD. 


[^euw  items  are  solicited  from  all  our  ministers 
and  other  workers.  Send  them  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Unitarian,  141  Frakklin  St.,  Boston,  b^ore 
theiSth  of  the  m^mthA 

Rev.  Walter  Scott  Yail,  formerly  of  the 
Universalist  denomination,  having  sus- 
tained a  thorough  examination  covering  all 
points  bearing  upon  his  qualifications  for 
the  work  of  the  Unitarian  ministry,  and 
having  satisfied  the  Committee  on  Fellow- 
ship that  he  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
their  approval,  is  hereby  commended  to 
the  fellowship  of  our  ministers  and  the 
confidence  of  our  churches. 

W.  L.  Chaffin,  Chairman, 
D.  W.  MoBEHOUSE,  Secretary. 

Austin,  Tez.— Rev.  E.  M.  Wheelock 
writes:  "Our  church  is  now  a  chartered 
institution,  under  the  name  of  *The  First 
Unitarian  Society  of  Austin,  Tex.  *  Austin 
has  been  hit  very  hard  by  the  financial 
stringency ;  but  we  shall  go  steadily  on  all 
the  same,  through  1804  expecting  better 
times  to  come.  Our  audiences  are  good 
and  growing.  Eleven  university  students 
attended  last  Sunday." —  Southern  Unita- 
rian, 

Battle  Creek,  Mioh. — The  Independent 
Congregational  Church,  on  the  evenings  of 
January  2  and  3,  celebrated  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  its  organization  as  a  liberal  so- 
ciety. On  the  first  evening  there  was  a 
sermon  by  Rev.  Reed  Stuart  of  Detroit,  the 
minister  under  whose  leadership  the  church 
became  liberal.  After  the  sermon  there 
was  a  general  reception  in  the  church  par- 
lors. The  second  evening  was  devoted  to  a 
banquet,  with  addresses*  by  Rev.  W.  D. 
Simonds,  the  pastor,  Rev.  Reed  Stuart, 
Mr.  Z.  C.  Spencer,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Neale 
of  Battle  Creek,  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland 
and  Mrs.  Sunderland  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mr. 
Jesse  T.  Powers  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, Rev.  Caroline  J.  Bartlett  of  Kalama- 
zoo, and  Rev.  George  W.  Buckley  of  Stur- 
gis.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance 
both  evenings.  The  music,  the  beautiful 
flowers,  the  bright  and  earnest  addresses, 
and  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
occasion  will  be  long  remembered. 

The  history  of  the  church  here  is  a  very 
interesting  one.  Mr.  Stuart  came  to  Battle 
Creek  about  sixteen  years  ago.  He  was 
somewhat  liberal  at  the  time,  but  steadily 
grew  more  so,  until  at  the  end  of  about  six 
years  the  church  divided,  the  rigidly  ortho- 
dox part  going  off  by  itself,  and  the  rest 
reorganizing  on  a  liberal  basis.  Mr.  Stuart 
remained  with  the  reorganized  church  until 
its  success  on  its  new  basis  was  well  as- 
sured. Mr.  Simonds  has  now  been  the  pas- 
tor something  over  five  years,  and  has  done 
a  remarkably  efficient  work.     He   attracts 
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Tery  Urge  congregations,  and  the  church 
has  grown  steadily  and  rapidly  under  his 
ministrations  until  it  is  now  the  largest 
liberal  society  in  the  State. 

Boston,  MaBB. — An  admirable  selection 
hfts  been  made  in  the  appointment,  as  super- 
intendent of  Barnard  Memorial,  of  Parker 
B.  Field,  to  Uke  the  place  of  Rev.  W.  W. 
Locke,  who  has  taken  up  a  larger  work  in 
New  York.  It  is  hard  to  find  the  right 
man  for  this  important  place;  but  under 
Mr.  Field,  who  has  had  an  excellent  expe- 
rience with  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
Mr.  Locke's  work  will  be  earnestly  and 
nobly  followed  up. 

—The  philanthropic  work  of  the  Benevo- 
lent Fraternity  is  being  ably  extended  this 
seuon  at  the  Parker  Memorial.  The  fol- 
lowing departments  are  actively  at  work: 
Monday  afternoon,  laundry  work  for  girls; 
Monday  evening,  boys*  club,  penmanship, 
shorthand,  printing  classes,  and  tailoring 
classes;  Tuesday  afternoon,  mothers'  meet- 
ing; Tuesday  evening,  boys'  club,  tailor- 
ing, carpentering,  and  gymnasium  classes; 
Wednesday  afternoon,  girls'  club,  and 
baths;  Wednesday  evening,  lectures  in 
apper  large  hall ;  Thursday  afternoon,  sew- 
ing-school for  girls,  also  practical  talk  to 
mothers;  Thursday  evening,  boys'  club, 
printing,  book  -  keeping,  tailoring,  and 
gymnasium  classes;  Friday  afternoon, 
Kirls'  club,  mending  and  darning  class; 
Friday  evening,  entertainments  in  upper 
luge  hall;  Saturday  afternoon,  girls'  club, 
<tN)king  class,  and  baths;  Saturday  even- 
ing, boys'  club,  drill  class,  boys'  cooking 
rlua  and  baths. 

—The  Unitarian  Club,  under  the  able  pres- 
idency of  Prof.    J.   B.    Thayer,   has  given 
some  remarkable  opportunities  to  its  mem- 
bers of  hearing  the  highest  thought  on  the 
bisbest  themes.     The  January  meeting  was 
a  most  memorable  occasion.      Dr.    Lyman 
Abbott,   that   spiritual   dynamo,    generated 
inspiration  enough  to  move  every  listener, 
u  he  spoke  of  the  power  of  personal  religion 
tod  the  moving  of  the  spirit  of  God  through 
the  personal  life  of  man. 
--Oar  surburban  churches  never  were  more 
prosperous    than    now.      Increased    attend- 
ance, quickened  activities,  wider  interests, 
M^m  to  be  evident  everywhere.     All  Souls' 
Cbnrch,     Roxbury,     reports,    "Only     four 
tingle  seats  in  various  parts  of  the  house 
remain  nnrented,  and  these  could  be  dis- 
posed of  several   times    if   they  were   to- 
gether."    From    the    bright    little    parish 
P*per  of  this  same  church  we  quote:  "On 
the  Sunday  before   Christmas    it   was   an- 
nonnced  that  the  envelopes   for  contribu- 
tions to  decorations  were  in  the  pews,  but 
th&t  those   who    preferred    to   have    their 
money  go  for  charity  might  turn   up   the 
(orner  of  the  envelope  or  mark  it  in  some 
plain  way.    The  result  was  that  forty-flve 
<^nts  were  given  for  decorations  and  twenty- 
«ix  dollars  for  charity." 


— Another  of  our  growing  churches,  that  at 
West  Newton,  under  the  vigorous  leader- 
ship of  Rev.  J.  C.  Jayues,  reports  that  the 
difficulty   of    finding    suitable   sittings   for 
new-comers  is  a  pressing  one,  only  a  few 
scattered  seats  being  unlet. 
— yhe    pretty   stone   church    at  Wollaston 
Heights,  since  Rev.  James  E.  Bagley  was 
installed,  has  filled   up  from  the  pulpit  to 
the  doors,  while  all  departments  of  church 
activity  are  developing  with  earnest  interest. 
— The    new    Harrison    Square    Church,    in 
Dorchester,    is   almost  finished,   and   looks 
exceedingly  pretty,  artistic,  and  attractive. 
It   has   a   beautiful   situation   on   a  lovely 
lawn   in    a  rapidly  growing  neighborhood. 
More  families  than  can  possibly  be  accom- 
modated are  said  to  be  waiting  the  opening 
of  this  church.     Only  the  chapel  is  at  pres- 
ent completed.     If  the  sittings  are  imme- 
diately let,  as  is  expected,  the  building  of 
the  main  body  of  the  church  will  be  con- 
tinued at  once.    We  have  four  well-equipped 
Unitarian  churches  in  Dorchester,  of  which 
the  Norfolk  Street  Church  is  the  youngest. 
—The  Brookline  church  will  well  repay  any 
Boston  visitor  for   the  ride  out   there  on 
Sunday  morning.     It    is   by   far  the   most 
beautiful    architectural    structure    we    can 
show,  and  in    a   most  commanding  situa- 
tion.   The  pastor.  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown, 
holds  a    large  congregation  at  this  impor- 
tant post,  and  holds  them  to  high  themes. 
Many  strangers  go  to  hear  him.     It  appears 
from  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
Year   Book,  which   cannot  be  presumed  to 
err,  that  this  year  Mr.  Brown,  in  spite  of 
appearances,  will  have  reached  his  Brook- 
line  majority,  having  served  this  same  so- 
ciety for  twenty-one  years.     That,  however, 
is  a  trifle   among   Boston  ministers,  while 
we  still  have  Rev.  S.  H.  Winkley,  who  for 
forty-eight  years  has  officiated  at  Bulfinch 
Place,  and  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  who  has  youth- 
fully occupied  the  South  Congregational  So- 
ciety's nulpit  for  thirty-seven  years.     Rev. 
Mi  not  .J.  Savage  has  been  only  twenty  years 
at  Unity  Church. 

—At  Roslindale,  where  the  young  society 
was  temporarily  checked  by  the  calling 
away  of  their  minister.  Rev.  Joel  Metcalf, 
to  Burlington,  Vt.,  there  is  now  great  and 
growing  activity.  Rev.  C.  F.  Nicholson  of 
Rockland  was  installed  as  pastor  January 
10,  and  definite  progress  is  assured. 
—A  beautiful  Theodore  Parker  memorial 
window  has  just  been  dedicated  at  the  West 
Roxbury  church,  where  Parker  was  settled 
in  his  earlier  days.  The  ceremony  was 
most  impressive. 

— Rev.  William  I.  Lawrance,  who  for 
nearly  three  years  has  been  associated  with 
Rev.  Clay  MacCauley  in  the  Japan  UniU- 
rlan  Mission,  has  just  arrived  in  Boston, 
having  been  compelled  to  resign  his  work 
through  protracted  and  serious  ill-health. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.— A  great  sorrow  has 
recently   come   to   the   liberal    people   and 
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many  besides  in  the  death  of  the  wife  of 
Rev.  J.  H.  Palmer,  pastor  of  the  Univer- 
sallst  church.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  a  woman 
of  superior  intellectual  attainments,  beauti- 
ful character,  and  great  activity  in  the 
church  and  in  many  good  works.  She  will 
be  lovingly  remember^  and  greatly  miss^. 

Concord,  N.H.— At  the  *<  Parlor  Sale" 
given  by  the  ladies  of  the  Unitarian  church 
in  December  all  the  articles  on  sale  were 
disposed  of  before  eight  o^ clock  in  the 
eyening,  and  $2^0  realized.  There  is  a 
very  marked  increase  in  the  attendance  at 
the  regular  Sunday  morning  services,  and 
quite  a  number  of  new  people  have  taken 
sittings.  The  vigorous,  ripe,  and  eloquent 
preaching  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  Frank  L. 
Phalen,  during  the  past  year  has  been  a 
powerful  influence  for  the  strengthening 
and  invigorating  of  our  society,  and  has 
penetrated  beyond  the  walls  of  our  own 
church  and  the  circle  of  our  own  people. 
Mr.  Phalen  has  recently  received  many  re- 
quests to  spread  abroad  his  forceful  thought, 
and  has  lectured  in  various  towns  through- 
out the  State.  There  are  few  better  tests  of 
the  prosperity  of  a  church  than  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Sunday-school,  and  it  is  there- 
fore very  pleasing  to  note  a  steady  growth 
in  this  department  of  our  work.  One  of 
the  deepest  sorrows  our  society  has  experi- 
enced in  many  years  has  been  in  the  recent 
death  of  Hon.  Hy.  J.  Crippen,  for  so  long 
honored,  respected,  and  loved  by  all. 

Davenport,  la. —  The  Iowa  Unitarian 
Association  lately  held  its  fifteenth  annual 
session  in  Davenport.  The  first  session  was 
devoted  to  the  problem  of  reaching  and  car- 
rying permanent  help  to  the  liberals  of  the 
State.  This  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  push  forward  the  work  in 
this  field,  and  bring  to  these  liberals  a  sense 
of  fellowship  by  establishing  a  church  of 
the  isolated.  These  liberals  should  sign  a 
common  bond  of  union,  and,  though  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  in  body,  could  still 
feel  a  union  of  spirit. 

The  sermon  of  the  evening  was  by  Rev. 
Mary  A.  Safiford  of  Sioux  City.  Her  sub- 
ject was  '^ Personal  Influence."  It  was  a 
deep  and  noble  plea  for  the  higher  life. 

The  reports  of  the  churches  on  Wednes- 
day were  interesting,  and  in  most  cases  full 
of  encouragement.  The  two  missions  at 
Perry  and  Cherokee  have  become  churches, 
and  word  from  them  brought  added  enthu- 
siasm to  the  conference  workers. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  more 
money  raised  for  State  work  than  ever  be- 
fore. This  evidence  of  interest  justified 
the  congress  in  fixing  the  amount  to  be 
raised  another  year  still  higher  than  this. 
Wednesday  afternoon  a  paper  by  Rev.  C.  E. 
Perkins  of  Iowa  City,  on  ''The  Mission  of 
Unitarianism,"  was  read,  and  heartily  dis- 
cussed. Wednesday  evening  the  aisles  of 
the  church  had  to  be  filled  with  chairs  to 


seat  those  who  had  come  to  bear  Rev.  Mr. 
Nagarkar  tell  of  the  reformers  of  the 
Brahmo-Somaj. 

There  were  other  interesting  papers  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  Palmer  (Universalist)  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Prof.  Q.  T.  H.  Patrick  of  Iowa 
State  University,  Rev.  H.  D.  Stevens  of 
Perry,  and  Rev.  J.  LI.  .Tones  of  Chicago. — 
From  the  Report  of  the  Secretary^  Rev. 
Leon  H,  Harvey. 

Eaat  Lexington,  Mass. —  Sixty-three 
children  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Wide  Awake  Club  of  the  FoUen  Church, 
and  became  members.  Alice  Locke  was 
elected  secretary,  and  Jennie  Burke  assist- 
ant. Walter  O^Hara  was  elected  treasurer, 
and  Quincy  Blanchard  assistant.  So  far 
the  club  has  taken  up  carving,  sewing,  and 
the  weaving  of  carpet-mats.  As  the  club 
develops,  other  work  will  be  introduced. 
Also  literary  exercises  will  have  a  part  in 
the  programme  of,  at  least,  some  of  the 
meetings.  We  are  much  pleased  that  the 
children  have  taken  so  much  interest  In 
the  club.  It  is  sure  to  prove  of  much  value 
if  all  take  an  active  part,  and  attend  the 
meetings  faithfully. — Parish  Outlook. 

Hxie,  Pa. — Rev.  Howard  MacQueary's 
work  with  the  Universalist  church  here 
opens  well.  There  is  much  enthusiasm 
among  the  people. 

Hopedale,  Mass. —  A  unique  item  in 
Sunday-school  methods  has  been  succesa- 
fully  carried  out  in  the  Hopedale  Pariah 
Sunday-school  during  the  past  year; 
namely,  the  arrangement  of  Scripture  texts 
to  form  an  acrostic  reading  ''Hopedale 
Unitabian  Sunday-school."  This  gave 
twenty-nine  texts,  which  the  scholars  com- 
mitted to  memory  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
acrostic  form  of  arrangement.  In  the  par- 
ish paper.  Our  Church  Home^  Rev.  Lewis 
O.  Wilson  writes  on  "What  is  Religion?" 
He  says:  "The  many  so-called  religions  are 
simply  so  many  interpretations  of  the  same 
thing.  Within  the  radius  of  Christianity 
we  find  many  interpretations,  each  inter- 
preter giving  emphasis  to  the  predominating 
thought  of  his  own  mind.  Some  find  the 
interpretation  given  by  the  Romish  Church 
the  nearest  their  own  experience.  Some 
find  in  Luther  or  Calvin  or  Wesley  or  Fox 
the  view  which  appeals  to  them  most  forci- 
bly. We,  as  Unitarians,  claim  the  right  to 
form,  out  of  all  interpretations,  our  own, 
believing  that  no  single  mind  can  comiMus 
the  whole  of  religion  any  more  than  a 
single  mind  can  compass  the  whole  of  the 
earth.  Who,  then,  is  able  to  realize  the 
most  of  religion?  He  who  lives  the  most 
comprehensive  life.  He  who  Uvea  largely, 
richly,  reverently,  must  find  more  and  more 
of  religion  and  Ood  to  be  all  and  in  all." 

Manohester,  N.EL — From  the  admirable 
report  issued  by  the  First  Unitarian  So- 
ciety here  we  quote : — 
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^In  presentiDg  their  report  for  the  year 
1893,  the  directors  of  the  First  UDitarian 
Society  feel  that  they  have  much  ground  for 
enconrsgement.  The  year  has  been  one  of 
prosperity  and  growth  In  several  directions. 
Tbe  interest  in  the  work  of  the  church  has 
increased.  Several  new  families  have  been 
added  to  the  congregation.  The  average 
attendance  at  the  public  services  of  the 
church  has  been  larger  than  for  many  years. 
From  a  financial  point  of  view  the  past 
jetr  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  one. 
Aided  by  liberal  subscriptions,  the  directors 
hi?e  been  enabled  materially  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  church  property;  and 
it  DOW  seems  as  though  it  would  not  need 
moch,  if  any,  outlay  for  some  time  to  come. 
Dai  log  the  past  year  two  new  furnaces  have 
been  pot  in,  new  carpets  laid,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  frescoed,  and  the  woodwork 
thoroughly  varnished.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished only  by  generous  support,  and 
the  year  has  been  closed  with  the  accounts 
payable  being  nearly,  if  not  quite,  balanced 
by  the  bills  receivable." 

Meadville,  Pa.~The  second  term  of  the 
Headville  Theological  School  opened  on 
January  2.  New  studies  were  introduced 
in  tbe  various  classes,  and  the  wheels  which 
hAd  collected  a  little  rust  during  the  short 
tacttion  started  with  more  or  less  noise  and 
6ome  little  groaning.  Mr.  Elberfeld,  of 
the  Middle  Glass,  preached  the  first  sermon 
of  the  year  from  the  subject  "Character 
Helps  in  a  Better  Life."  Mr.  Oarborg 
piescbed  on  tbe  10th  an  ezegetical  sermon 
<m  <<Tbe  Character  of  Jesus."  Miss  Har- 
rington preached  an  excellent  sermon  on 
tbe  17th. 

Conferences  were  held  on  the  5th,  12th, 
«nd  I9th.  Thesubjects— <<Our  Sister:  Her 
Trials  and  Wrongs,  and  her  Opportunities 
in  Society,"  *<Should  the  Minister  study 
Medicine  and  Hygiene?"  and  "The  Use  of 
Litargies  and  Prayer-books" — were  ably 
handled. 

Tbe  discussion  for  the  month  was  held 
on  the  8th.  The  subject,  "State  Aid  for 
Denominational  Schools,"  was  discussed, 
ooatly  on  the  negative  side. 

The  appearance  of  Miss  Best  as  instructor 
in  elocution  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  tbe  fortunate  students  who  were  to  come 
onder  her  instructions.  w.  s.  N. 

Mendon,  Mass.—  The  sociable  at  the 
Town  Hall  on  Thanksgiving  evening  was 
Attended  by  many  residents  of  this  and  ad- 
joining towns,  and  every  one  went  away 
having  had  a  most  deli^tful  time.  The 
Bioaic  was  excellent,  and  the  whole  affair 
^  conducted  successfully.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  happy  events  of  the  month  is  the  assist- 
«Bce  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Godfrey  of  Hopedale  in 
«je  work  of  our  Sunday-school.  Mr.  God- 
J*y  ''as  for  years  a  lay  preacher  in  Lon- 
don, and  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  thia  direction.     He  has  had  charge  of 


the  adult  class  in  the  Hopedale  Sunday- 
school  for  the  last  year,  and  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  carrying  the  great  truths  of  lib- 
eral Christianity  into  the  life  and  thought 
of  our  day.  He  will  assist  Superintendent 
Nutter  in  the  general  exercises  of  the 
school.  .  .  .  The  supper  of  December  8 
was  well  attended,  and  the  entertainment 
excellent.  .  .  .  The  storms  of  the  past 
month  have  flourished  around  the  heights 
of  Mendon,  but  everything  has  gone  along 
as  usual  without  serious  interruption. — Our 
Church  Home, 

Nantucket,  Mass. — Rev.  Francis  P.  S. 
Lamb  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  Unita- 
rian church  here,  and  is  already  settled. 
He  succeeds  Rev.  Cyrus  A.  Roys,  who  re- 
signed to  take  charge  of  the  church  in 
Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Newburg,  N.T. — ^Rev.  Arthur  H.  Grant 
was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Our  Father  on  Thursday,  January  18,  at 
7.80  P.M.  The  following  ministers  took 
part  in  the  service:  Scripture  reading.  Rev. 
D.  W.  Morehouse;  sermon.  Rev.  Merle  St. 
C.  Wright;  prayer,  Rev.  T.  C.  Williams; 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  Rev.  George  H. 
Badger;  change  to  the  people.  Rev.  Theo- 
dore C.  Williams;  benediction.  Rev.  Ar- 
thur H.  Grant. 

Pembrokei  Mass. — Mrs.  M.  C.  Aitkin, 
who  for  several  years  has  devoted  herself 
to  missionary  work  throughout  the  West 
and  Pacific  Coast,  has  accepted  a  call  to 
become  pastor  of  the  society  here. 

Peoria,  HL— The  People*s  Church  has 
been  celebrating  its  first  mile-stone  with 
great  rejoicing.  Last  Tuesday  we  had  the 
first  Sunday-school  Christmas  festival. 
School  numbers  over  sixty.  To-night  the 
first  annual  supper  was  served.  There  were 
two  hundred  and  fifty  at  the  tables,  and 
many  visitors  who  came  in  later  to  the 
other  exercises.  Speeches  were  made  by 
many  of  the  founders  and  guests,  all  of  the 
most  congratulatory  and  hopeful  character. 
The  church  held  its  first  annual  election 
last  Sunday.  The  board,  or  council  of  ten, 
that  organized  the  church  were  retained, 
and  six  more  elected  to  act  with  them. 
The  feeling  that  a  good  year's  history  had 
been  made  seemed  universal. 

Ferry,  la.— The  progressive  Unitarian 
society  here  has  engaged  nearly  a  column 
in  the  leading  newspaper,  at  regular  adver- 
tising rates,  for  the  weekly  presentation  of 
Unitarian  ideas,  history,  belief,  aims,  etc. 
In  the  issue  of  January  8  a  fine  statement 
of  the  principles  of  Unitarian  faith  is 
given.     We  quote  the  following  :— 

"Unitarians  believe  in  the  fullest  and 
freest  inquiry  in  religious  matters.  They 
believe  that  the  same  God  who  Is  the  au- 
thor of  religion   is  also  the  author  of  rea- 
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son,  that  there  is  no  other  way  in  which 
trnth  can  possibly  be  separated  from  error 
in  religion  except  by  investigation  and  the 
use  of  reason,  and  therefore,  that  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  there  should  be 
everywhere  the  freest  and  fullest  inquiry 
with  reference  to  religious  things,  in  this 
inquiry  every  man  being  permitted  to  stand 
upon  his  own  feet  and  to  judge  for  himself, 
subject  to  no  dictation  or  pressure  from 
councils,  synods,  conferences,  presbyteries, 
creeds,  catechisms,  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
doctors  of  divinity,  or  preachers." 

The  pastor,  Rev.  H.  D.  Stevens,  an- 
nounced a  series  of  Sunday  evening  lectures 
from  January  to  March  on  different  phases 
of  the  subject  of  "Evolution." 

Peterboro,  N.H. — Rev.  W.  H.  Walbridge 
has  resigned,  after  a  prosperous  and  faith- 
ful pastorate  of  thirteen  years.  The  resig- 
nation will  not  take  effect  till  April. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. —  A  reception  was 
given  in  the  parlors  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  to  Rev.  W.  H.  Fumess,  D.D.,  and 
to  Rev.  Joseph  May,  LL.D.  It  was  the 
sixty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  ordination  of 
Dr.  Fumess  and  the  eighteenth  of  the  in- 
stallation of  Dr.  May.  The  Public  Ledger 
says:  "The  venerable  Dr.  Fumess,  who  is 
nearly  ninety- two  years  of  age,  entered  the 
room  about  half -past  eight  o*  clock,  accom- 
panied by  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  CoUyer  of  New 
York.  He  had  a  smile  and  a  kind  word 
for  every  one  who  came  up  to  offer  congrat- 
ulations and  shake  him  by  the  hand.  Not- 
withstanding his  great  age,  he  is  still  vigor- 
ous and  healthy;  and,  although  his  hair  is 
white  and  his  frame  bent  somewhat  by  the 
weight  of  years,  his  eyesight  is  still  strong, 
and  his  activity  is  equal  to  that  of  men 
many  years  his  junior.  Even  at  his  ad- 
vanced age  he  frequently  preaches  in  some 
of  the  churches.  .  .  .  Dr.  Fumess  is  one 
of  the  best  known  Unitarian  divines  in  the 
country,  and  is  not  only  beloved  by  his  con- 
gregation, but  has  made  a  name  outside  of 
the  Church  as  a  man  of  eminent  literary 
attainments  and  of  strong  humanitarian 
views. — Christian  Register, 

Pittsfield,  Maas.— Our  city  is  traly 
blessed  with  the  spirit  of  church  unity.  In 
the  no-license  movement  all  the  churches 
united.  The  first  mass  meeting  in  the  in- 
terest of  no  license  was  held  in  Unity 
Church.  Rev.  Mr.  Horst  presided ;  and  the 
speakers  were  the  Baptist,  Advent,  and 
Congregational  ministers,  the  secretaries  of 
title  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
the  Massachusetts  Total  Abstinence  So- 
ciety, and  our  friend,  Mr.  Savary,  of  the 
Unitarian  Temperance  Society.  In  October 
the  Pittsfleld  Ministers*  Club  was  organ- 
ized, which  has  an  Episcopalian  for  its 
president  and  the  Unitarian  minister  for 
its  clerk.  On  January  1,  at  7.30  a.m.,  our 
church  joined  with  the  others  in  the  annual 


sunrise  prayer-meeting,  and  our  pastor  took 
part  in  the  service.  This  year  for  the  first 
time  our  church  united  with  the  other 
churches  in  the  "week  of  prayer"  services. 
Rev.  Mr.  Horst  conducted  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  service  in  the  Congregational 
church.  For  a  second  year  our  pastor  is 
president  of  the  Associated  Charities,  so 
that  now  he  is  one  of  the  best  known  min- 
isters in  town.  But  the  most  remarkable 
thing  ever  attempted  in  this  community  is 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  various  denom- 
inations, with  the  local  pastors  as  speakers. 
The  object  of  these  lectures  is  a  better 
acquaintance  with  all  the  churches  of  Pitts- 
field.  Thus  far  we  have  had  two  lectures, 
— one  on  "The  Second  Advent  Christian 
Church,"  the  other  on  "The  Salvation 
Army."  At  the  former  the  church  was 
well  filled,  but  at  the  latter  chairs  had  to 
be  brought  in.  These  lectures  are  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Guild  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  which  this  winter  is  mak- 
ing a  study  of  the  sects." 

Plymouth,  Mass. — Since  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  the  historic  First  Church  requests 
have  poured  in  from  all  over  the  country, 
urging  the  erection  of  a  suitable  memorial 
church.  More  than  $30,000  has  already 
been  promised,  and  very  beautiful  plans 
have  been  prepared ;  but  double  this  amount 
ought  to  be  subscribed  to  insure  such  a 
building  as  would  be  worthy  to  express  the 
love  and  gratitude  which  the  descendants  of 
the  Pilgrims  everywhere  feel  toward  those 
first  heroic  Fathers  whose  splendid  spirit 
of  religious  liberty  planted  this  church, 
which  is  the  oldest  organization  in  the 
country.  The  new  building  will  always  be 
open  for  any  public  occasion,  and  will  be 
not  a  local,  but  a  national  memoiial.  De- 
scendants of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  every- 
where are  invited  to  enjoy  the  honor  of 
being  contributors  to  this  memorial.  The 
treasurer  of  the  Buildihg  Committee  is  Mr. 
William  S.  Kyle,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Providence,  R.I. — Rev.  W.  H.  Spencer 
has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Fourth 
Society. 

Sacramento,  Cal. —  A  recent  sermon 
preached  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Homer,  pastor  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church,  was  upon  "Civ- 
ilization as  inspired  by  the  Idea  of  Posses- 
sion." An  abstract  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers.  Mr.  Homer  concluded  his  sermon 
as  follows: — 

"When  at  last  the  spiritual  nature  un- 
folds and  fills  the  world  with  its  fragrance, 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit  soon  follow,  and, 
ripening,  fall  back  upon  mother  earth,  to 
enrich  all  life  with  love,  joy,  and  peace. 

"The  despot,  then,  is  inspired  to  become 
the  father  of  his  people  in  the  true  sense, 
the  master  the  protector  of  the  slave,  the 
capitalist  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the 
workingman,    and    the   merchant   the   ser- 
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rant  of  his  patrons.  As  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
ent<»rs  all  hearts,  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
realized." 

Salenip  MasB.— Rev.  £.  B.  Willson  of 
the  North  Chnrch  made  an  address  at  the 
reception  given  by  the  Tabernacle  Church  to 
Re?.  DeWitt  Clarke,  D.D.,  at  the  close  of 
Ms  fifteenth  year  as  pastor,  and  was  pleas- 
antly introduced  by  the  president  of  the 
occasion  as  one  who  was  not  only  senior 
pastor  in  the  churches  of  his  own  denomi- 
nation in  Salem,  but  as  "one  whom  we 
have  installed  in  our  hearts  as  the  senior 
pastor  of  all  our  churches." 
—The  Alliance  of  the  First  Church  has 
pleasantly  entertained  the  Alliances  of  the 
other  churches,  giving  opportunity  to  see 
and  bear  Rev.  Helen  6.  Putnam. 
—The  four  churches,  First,  East,  North, 
and  Barton  Square,  unite  in  Sunday  even- 
ing services  for  three  months,  each  church 
being  open  one  Sunday  evening  in  each 
month.  Two  or  three  clergymen  give  ten- 
minute  addresses  at  most  of  the  services. 
—The  Social  Committee  of  the  Barton 
Sqnare  Church  entertained  the  Ministers' 
Association — made  up  of  all  Uie  ministers 
of  Salem — at  their  rooms  on  the  25th  of 
January. 

Shelbyville,  HI— Rev.  Jasper  L.  Douthit 
has  re-established  his  paper.  The  Simple 
Trvih^  with  prospect  of  permanence.  It 
will  be  devoted,  as  heretofore,  to  liberal 
Christianity,  temperance,  and  the  general 
purity  and  good  of  society. 

Southern  States. — In  a  letter  to  the 
Chriiiian  Register  Rev.  George  L.  Chaney, 
speaking  of  the  extension  of  Unitarianism 
in  the  S^uth,  says : — 

''During  the  last  decade  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  through  its  agents 
and  assistants,  has  made  a  promising  be- 
ginning in  the  work  of  liberal  church  ex- 
tension at  the  South.  Its  tracts  and  ser- 
mons by  the  thousand  have  gone  from 
Virginia  to  Texas.  Its  word  has  been 
preached  in  leading  cities  in  nearly  every 
Southern  State.  Circuit-preaching  and 
neighborhood  circles  in  Texas  and  Florida 
bave  been  inaugurated.  Churches  have 
been  established  in  Atlanta,  Chattanooga, 
Anttin,  San  Antonio,  Asheville,  and  Rich- 
mond. Preliminary  services  have  been 
held  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  ;  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  Charleston,  Parkers ville,  and 
Wheeling,  W.  Ya. ;  Tampa,  Fla. ;  Oalves- 
ton,  Houston,  Fort  Worth,  and  Dallas, 
Tex. ;  and  Greenville,  S.C.  A  Southern 
Conference,  uniting  all  these  churches  and 
missions,  has  been  formed,  and  successfully 
conducted  for  ten  years.  The  Women's 
National  Alliance  has  a  Branch  in  each  of 
our  Southern  churches.  A  Liberal  Church 
League,  which  will  undertake  the  same 
Mrvice  for  the  church  through  its  men 
which  the  Alliance  does  for  the  women, 


has  been  organized  and  put  in  operation. 
The  Southern  Unitarian^  a  monthly  paper 
now  in  its  second  year,  keeps  the  churches 
in  frequent  communication  with  each  other 
and  with  their  friends  abroad.  So  much  is 
already  accomplished.  But  this  is  only  pre- 
paratory work." 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— The  Unitarian  Club  met 
on  the  16th  in  the  beautiful  banquet  hall  of 
the  new  Mercantile  Club  House.  Jenkin  LI. 
Jones  of  Chicago  having  been  excused  to 
keep  an  Eastern  engagement,  the  club  spent 
the  evening  discussing  the  "needs  of  the 
unemployed."  Rev.  Mr.  Judy  of  Daven> 
port  was  the  guest  of  the  club,  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  impromptu  programme.  Copies 
of  "Selected  Thoughts"  from  Rev.  Mr. 
Learned's  writings,  edited  by  W.  L.  Shel- 
don, were  on  hand  for  club  members.  The 
timely  little  book  has  met  with  a  warm 
reception  among  the  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  Unity^s  beloved  pastor. 

The  Eliot  Society  gave  the  literary  hour 
at  its  last  meeting  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks,  Whose  ad- 
mirers among  the  membership— and  they 
are  many — enjoyed  an  appropriate  pro- 
gramme, arranged  by  Mrs.  £.  A.  De  Wolf. 

The  Mission  Home  is  having  a  busy  sea- 
son. The  capacity  of  the  home  and  school 
is  taxed  to  the  utmost.  The  holiday  feasts 
were  celebrated  in  the  usual  fashion ;  and 
the  donations  of  the  morning  Sunday-school 
were  ample  for  the  occasion,  and  left  a 
reserve  stock  of  toys  for  sick-rooms  and 
rainy  days. 

The  Eliot  Society  tendered  a  reception  to 
George  W.  Cable  on  the  occasion  of  his 
recent  flying  visit  to  our  city.  In  addition 
to  the  members  of  the  "Novel  Club,"  as 
the  Literary  Committee's  class  is  popularly 
called,  the  distinguished  visitor  met  the 
congregation,  the  faculty  of  the  Washinciton 
University,  and  several  prominent  local 
clergymen. 

Rev.  Dr.  Snyder  and  wife  received  the 
congregation  and  friends  in  the  large  par- 
lors of  the  church  on  the  10th  of  January. 
Those  who  think  of  a  church  sociable  as 
the  last  of  social  functions  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  enjoying  one  of  these  really 
charming  evenings.  No  committee  on  the 
Eliot  Society's  long  list  does  more  and  bet- 
ter work  than  the  Social  Committee. 

The  talented  organist  of  our  church,  Mr» 
Ernest  Eroeger,  gave  the  second  of  a  series 
of  monthly  pianoforte  recitals  on  the  8tb  of 
January.  The  evening  with  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  and  Liszt,  was  a  treat  to  the 
musically  cultured  audience,  who  look  for- 
ward to  the  succeeding  evenings,  knowing 
that  each  will  be  a  fit  successor  to  those 
enjoyed. 

The  chorus  choir  is  maintaining  the 
standard  set  by  itself  in  previous  successful 
seasons.  With  its  assistance  the  regular 
quartette  gives  much  of  the  best  concerted 
sacred  music. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Snyder  recently  preached  in 
Unity  Church,  Kev.  Mr.  Gould  of  Chicago 
occupying  the  pulpit  at  the  Messiah. 

Sturgia,  Mioh.— Never  did  the  old-time 
hearth  look  more  real  and  substantial  than 
that  at  our  Sunday-school  festival.  The 
vast  chimney  seemed  generously  wide  for 
even  Santa's  proportions,  as  down  he  came, 
and  found  himself  in  the  midsl  of  the 
sleeping  children.  One  by  one  the  stock- 
ings received  the  precious  remembrances  of 
Yule-tide,  and  the  merry  old  soul  disap- 
X>eared.  The  occasion  was  not  only  a  de- 
light to  old  and  young :  it  was  introduced 
by  what  was  spiritually  elevating  to  all. 
Songs,  recitations,  and  readings  preceded 
tiie  gifts ;  and,  when  they  came,  every  child 
was  remembered. 

Nor  were  the  absent  poor  forgotten.  Piles 
of  sacks — all  full — suggested  the  warmth  of 
fellow-feeling  of  many,  both  present  and 
absent.  Many  dollars'  worth  of  substan- 
tial were  received  next  morning  into  needy 
homes.  As  the  occasion  disappears  into 
the  receding  past,  the  kind  feeling  it  has 
developed  will  continue  to  warm  all  hearts, 
both  toward  those  who  got  it  up  and  those 
who  were  recipients  of  its  good  fortune. 

Toronto,  Can. —  The  Ladies'  Branch 
Alliance  of  the  Jarvis  Street  Church  meet 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Thursday  of 
each  month.  The  first  house  social  of  this 
season  was  given  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
O.  fl.  Bertram,  and  was  most  successful 
and  enjoyable,  the  attendance  being  large 
and  the  programme  of  unusual  excellence. 
Readings  were  given  by  Rev.  Mr.  Woude 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Bertram,  a  charming  little 
comedietta,  entitled  "The  Honeymoon,"  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Cox,  and  several  solos 
and  concerted  pieces  by  the  members  of  our 
choir.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  programme 
the  young  people  had  a  dance. 

At  their  last  meeting  the  ladies. decided 
to  have  a  social  tea  in  the  school-room  of 
the  church  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each 
month.  To  these  social  gatherings  they 
hope  to  see  all  the  members  and  adherents 
of  the  church,  and  they  will  also  heartily 
welcome  any  other  friends  who  may  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  our  pastor  and 
people. 

The  work  of  the  Post-oflSce  Mission  was 
resumed  on  the  1st  of  November;  and  dur- 
ing the  month  the  secretary  reports  that 
the  names  of  seventeen  applicants  for  liberal 
religious  literature  have  been  received. 

The  young  ladies  of  the  congregation  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  "Friendly  Work- 
ers' Society,"  to  engage  in  making  gar- 
ments for  needy  people  and  any  other  use 
fnl  charitable  work  that  suggests  itself.  At 
their  first  meeting  twelve  members  were 
enrolled,  but  they  want  all  the  young  ladies 
to  Join.  They  meet  for  work  and  consulta- 
tion every  Friday  afternoon  in  the  church 


library,  and  take  tea  together  at  six  o'clock. 
ToronJto  Unitarian. 

Washta,  la.— Rev.  Mary  A.  Safford 
preached  for  us  at  Washta  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  December  81.  Her  subject  was 
"The  Growth  of  Religious  Ideas."  The 
preacher  said  that  the  change  from  narrow 
to  broad  in  religion  during  the  last  two  or 
three  decades  was  the  necessary  outcome  of 
modern  scientific  discovery,  particularly  in 
the  line  of  astronomy  and  geology.  Relig- 
ion had  nothing  to  fear  from  science  or  the 
Higher  Criticism.  Scientific  theories  may 
come  and  go,  yet  religion  itself  would 
endure  as  long  as  man,  as  it  was  the  aspi- 
ration of  the  soul  of  man  to  soar  upward. 
Miss  Safford  said  that  she  had  no  quarrel 
with  those  who  held  to  the  ritual  or  creed  of 
any  religious  denomination,  if  it  enabled 
them  to  be  better  and  purer  men  and 
women.  But,  when  she  was  told  that  she 
mu8t  perform  some  particular  ritual  or  be- 
lieve immersion,  election,  or  everlasting 
punishment,  as  essential  to  her  own  salva- 
tion, then  she  always  was  ready  to  reply. 
The  Masonic  Hall,  in  which  Miss  Safford 
holds  service,  is  always  crowded.  Liberals 
come  from  the  neighboring  towns  of 
Quimby,  Correction  vi  He,  Kingsley,  and 
Holstein.  Miss  Safford  is  very  enthusias- 
tic to  spread  the  liberal  faith ;  but  her 
friends  greatly  fear  that  in  her  undertaking 
to  preach  in  Cherokee  in  the  forenoon, 
drive  eighteen  miles  and  hold  service  at 
Washta  in  the  afternoon,  immediately  drive 
back  and  preach  at  Cherokee  at  night,  is 
a  case  of  too  much  strength  of  spirit  for  the 
weak  flesh.  f.  8.  c. 

Weirs,  NJS.,  Grove  Meeting. — The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Grove  Meet- 
ing Association  was  held  at  Concord,  N.H., 
January  23.  The  treasurer's  report  was 
read  and  accepted ;  and  then  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President,  Rev.  Enoch  Powell,  Nashua; 
vice-presidents.  Rev.  S.  C.  Beane,  Rev. 
£.  B.  Payne,  Rev.  J.  £.  Wright,  Hon. 
Mark  P.  Emery,  J.  C.  Otis;  treasurer, 
J.  C.  A.  Hill;  clerk,  Joseph  W.  Fellows, 
Manchester.  Directors:  Rev.  F.  L.  Phalen, 
Woodbridge  Odlin,  C.  C.  Danforth,  Miss 
M.  A.  Downing,  Concord ;  Solomon  Spauld- 
ing,  Nashua ;  Daniel  Whitcher,  Bath ;  Rev. 
Lyman  Clark.  Andover;  Lewis  Simonds, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Ramsey,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Fellows, 
Manchester;  Rev.  J.  B.  Morrison^  Wood- 
bury L.  Melcher,  William  F.  Knight,  La- 
conia;  Henry  B.  Quinby,  Lakeport;  Rev. 
A.  J.  Rich,  Milford. 

'Worceater,  Mass. — The  South  Church, 
organized  1889,  has  got  along  so  success- 
fully under  the  energetic  labors  of  Rev. 
George  W.  Kent  that  during  1894  a  church 
building  is  to  be  erected.  It  is  to  be  of 
stone,  with  a  tower,  and  to  occupy  a  very 
desirable  site  on  Main  Street. 
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BELIEF  IN  IMMORTALITY. 


▲  SBRXON  BT  RBY.   LEOIT  A.  HARYET, 
PBS  MOINEB,  lA. 

How  wonderf  Til  is  the  human  mind  I  How 
it  circles  the  earth  and  weighs  the  stars  I 
How  thought  passes  with  more  than  light- 
ning speed  from  the  invisible  atom  to  the 
infinite  sky,  and  is  equally  at  home  in  con- 
sidering tiie  laws  which  unite  the  atoms  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  in  those  which 
guide  the  Pleiades  1  How  it  leaps  from  that 
little,  far-off  life-germ,  with  which  the  life- 
story  of  our  earth  began,  to  the  wide  hori- 
zons of  the  intellect  I  How  it  refuses  to  be 
bounded  by  any  sky  or  any  centuries,  and 
is  at  home  alike  with  the  infinites  and 
eternities  I 

Did  you  ever  look  upward  to  the  heavens 
on  some  wondrous  night?  After  letting 
yonr  thought  sweep  through  the  vast  infi- 
nites of  space,  did  you  ever  close  your  eyes 
npon  the  scene,  to  find  the  bejewelled  sky  all 
folded  away  within  yourself, — no  infinity 
lessened,  no  lustre  dimmed? 

I  know  of  nothing  else  which  so  demon- 
strates the  boundlessness  of  man's  capacity, 
so  shames  all  littleness  of  living. 

And  now  does  this  human  spirit,  which 
^UB  gathers  infinite  Space  into  its  heart, 
hold  there  infinite  Time  as  well  ?  If  the 
gi^eat  wide  heaven  is  only  a  kind  of  garment 
for  the  human  soul,  as  it  is  the  garment  of 
God,  is  the  soul,  like  God,  immortal  f  Such 
is  the  question  which,  in  deep  and  solemn 
^vnest,  I  wish  to  ask  to-day. 

A  gentleman  of  culture  and  refinement, 
te  authority  in  the  literary  world,  said  to 
^  a  few  weeks  ago  that  he  thought  nothing 
in  modem  life  was  more  to  be  regretted 
thsQ  the  decay  of  the  hope  of  personal  im- 
niortality.  He  felt  that  men's  attitude 
^<^y  on  this  question  was  in  marked  con- 


trast to  their  attitude  in  previous  centuries* 
And,  certainly,  it  is  true  that,  though  in  the* 
time  of  the  Renaissance  men  laughed  at  the 
claims  of  the  Church,  and  scoffed  at  her 
priests  and  penances,  they  seldom  doubtect 
the  immortality  of  the  souL    They  saw,  or 
thought  they  saw,  that  the  Church's  claim  to> 
the  <'keys"  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  waa 
only  a  pretence,  but  the  reality  of  that  king- 
dom itself  they  did  not  doubt.    To-day  the 
doubt  has  gone  deeper.    Multitudes  are  ask- 
ing, not  whether  the  Church  is  the  door  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  whether  there 
is  any  kingdom  of  heaven.    Many,  not  only 
in    the  liberal   churches,  but    in    all   the 
churches,  have  come  to  accept  the  faith  of 
George  Eliot,  as  expressed  in  her  ''Choir 
Invisible" :  — 

*'Oh,  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  inmiortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence, — 
live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  ^nerosity, 
In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 

Of  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 
In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night 
like  stars. 
And  with  their  mild'persistence  urge  man's 
search 
To  vaster  issues'! 
So  to  live  is  heaven : 

So  shall  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world.** 

You  see  how  beautiful  it  is,  how  it  ap- 
peals to  all  of  us.  Whatever  happens  to  us, 
it  must  be  true  that  our  influence  survives. 
The  thought  is  one  to  make  us  pause  on  the 
threshold  of  every  evil  thought  or  deed. 
The  false  word  spoken,  the  wrong  thing 
done,  we  know  not  where  it  may  end.  We 
know  not  but  the  hatred  we  secretly  cherish, 
passing  by  subtle,  unseen  laws  into  the  lives 
of  others,  may  become  the  tool  of  the  basest 
injustice  and  the  meanest  crimes.    We  do 
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not  know  but  it  will  ripen  into  assassination 
And  murder.  The  old  Bible  saying,  **He  that 
hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer/'  is  some- 
thing more  than  rhetoric.  For  hatred  is 
A'erily  the  seed  from  which  the  dark  flower 
of  murder  springs.  We  know  not  under 
Avhat  sun  or  in  what  dark  alley  it  may  ripen. 
Sow  not  the  seed,  is  the  lesson.  Wait  be- 
fore you  sow,  and  see  the  thing  you  do  trav- 
^elling  on  through  the  centuries,  finding  a 
home  now  in  this  life,  now  in  that,  breeding 
darkness  and  hatred  in  them  all ! 

See  homes  darkened,  lives  blasted,  hopes 
crushed,  through  the  hatred  you  wilfully 
cherish,  the  lie  you  consciously  tell.  It 
matters  not  though  no  other  in  all  the  world 
should  know  it  is  in  you.  It  is  shaping 
your  character,  as  the  life  in  the  oak  is 
shaping  its  leaves.  And  what  you  are  your 
influence  will  be.  It  matters  little  what  you 
say,  the  thing  you  are  **thunders  over  your 
head,"  and  that  thing  the  future  will  keep, — 
that  alone  I 

There  is  also  another  side  to  the  picture, 
— a  beautiful  side.  We  may  live  again  '4n 
minds  made  better  by"  our  '^presence, — ^live 

In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity. 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 

Of  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 
In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night 
like  stars." 

If  the  evil  thoughts  we  think  turn  fiends 
and  descend  to  the  very  depths  of  hell,  our 
noble  thoughts  may  rise  to  heaven  and 
pierce  the  night  like  stars,  shining  with  the 
added  lustre  of  countless  generations.  The 
little  spark  of  unselfish  love  in  us,  passing 
on  from  life  to  life,  at  last  becomes  a  mighty 
flame  in  the  heart  of  a  great  philanthropist, 
who  kindles  a  nation  or  continent  with  his 
flaming  zeaL  The  sincerity,  the  nobility, 
the  integrity,  of  our  characters,  may  flow  out 
silently  from  us,  and  enter  into  countless 
others,  making  beautiful  thoughts  and 
homes  in  many  lands.  It  is  a  sublime  privi- 
lege; and  George  Eliot  has'  clothed  the 
thought  of  it  in  fitting  phrase, — in  sentences, 
like  the  thought,  sublime. 

But  you  see  that,  if  this  be  the  only  immor- 
tality, the  surrender  of  the  individual  is  com- 
plete.  1  am  not  to  live  again  in  myself,  but 
only  in  others.  The  things  I  have  done  live 
on,  the  doer  dies.  Deeds  are  immortal, 
souls  perish.  Love  lives  on,  the  lover  dies. 
Such  is  the  philosophy  pf  the  lines  I  have 


quoted ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  thoughtful  men  and 
women  are  accepting  it,  and  finding  some 
comfort  in  it. 

Kow,  why  are  so  many  surrendering 
this  mighty  hope  of  personal  immortality, 
some  regretfully,  some  almost  carelessly, 
as  though  it  were  only  a  trifling  matter 
whether  the  spirit  is  quenched  at  death  or 
born  into  a  heavenly  life  ?  I  see  two  reasons 
for  it. 

The  first  is,  that  Christendom's  faith  in 
immortality  is  based  chiefly  upon  miracle. 
The  Church  has  long  been  saying.  Because 
Christ  lives,  we  shall  live  also ;  and,  as  evi- 
dence that  Christ  does  live,  they  point  to 
the  gospel  story  of  the  resurrection.  But 
that  story,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  losing  its 
significance  to  all  of  us.  It  is  a  miracle, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  distrustful  of 
miracles.  In  thoughtful  minds  criticism  has 
done  much  to  strengthen  this  distrust ;  and 
so  the  story  no  longer  appeals  to  them,  no 
longer  makes  possible  their  old  belief.  I  do 
not  here  say  whether  these  people  are  wrong 
or  right.  I  only  point  out  the  fact  that  such 
is  their  attitude, — that  for  them  Christ  has 
not  risen  in  any  sense  which  assures  them  of 
personal  immortality. 

They  are  saying  with  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  "Miracles  do  not  happen."  We  will 
not,  they  say,  pin  our  faith  to  the  impossible^ 
Our  faith,  such  as  we  are  able  to  have,  must 
be  in  no  sense  a  contradiction  of  the  laws  of 
the  universe :  it  must  be  their  fulfilment. 

And,  certainly,  in  this  respect  these  men 
and  women  are  right.  The  age  of  miracle 
is  past.  Whatever  happened  at  the  tomb  of 
Christ,  no  law,  either  spiritual  or  physical, 
was  violated.  And  when  the  miraculous  in 
the  story  is  explained  away,  as  many  mod- 
ern preachers  do  explain  it  away,  its  old  re- 
ligious significance  is  gone.  Unless  Grod  by 
special  intervention  raised  the  Christ  (which 
intervention  were  itself  a  miracle),  the  old 
significance  of  the  resurrection  is  gone.  A 
new  significance  there  may  be,  and  I  believe 
there  is ;  but  it  is  a  significance  based  not 
upon  miracle,  but  upon  the  spiritual  triumph 
of  a  mighty  soul. 

Added  to  this  distrust  of  the  old  basis  of 
faith  is  another  fact,  which,  though  we  may 
be  less  ready  to  admit  it,  plays  quite  as 
large  a  part  in  our  surrender  of  immortality. 
This  fact,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  is 
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the  surrender  of  indioiduality  here  in  our 
present  life.  We  think  of  oars  as  pre- 
eminently the  age  of  individualism,  and 
such  in  many  respects  it  is.  We  are  no 
longer  subject  to  the  tyrannies  of  feudalism 
nor  to  the  dictates  of  a  priesthood.  Men 
may  think  their  own  thoughts.  Provided 
those  thoughts  do  not  ofEend  against  the 
fandamental  law  of  morality  and  right,  they 
may  publish  them  on  every  theme,  whether 
it  be  science,  government,  or  religion.  Indi- 
vidual energy  and  ability  have  undertaken 
and  accomplished  vast  enterprises,  which  in 
previous  ages  only  a  government  or  institu- 
tion would  assume.  The  Egyptian  govern- 
ment built  the  Pyramids,  the  Roman  Church 
St  Peter's;  but  the  £ifFel  Tower  in  Paris, 
the  Ferris  Wheel  in  Chicago,  are  the  prod- 
nets  of  individual  enterprise.  The  splendid 
highways  of  ancient  Rome  were  government 
roads.  Our  modem  railways  are  nearly  all 
of  individual  origin. 

Bat,  if  we  look  at  another  aspect  of  in- 
dividoalism,  we  shall  see  a  loss,  and  not  a 
gain.  If  we  look  deeply  enough,  we  shall 
flee  that  individualism,  like  the  fabled  mon- 
ster of  old,  is  swallowing  herself.  These 
vast  enterprises,  important  as  they  are,  are 
taking  men  oat  of  themselves,  and  burying 
them  in  their  pursuits.  In  the  days  of 
feudaUsm,  though  a  man's  property,  and 
even  lus  life,  was  in  the  hands  of  his  Lord, 
still  the  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
quiet  of  the  fields,  doing  his  own  separate 
tasks;  and,  though  the  Church  demanded 
absolute  obedience  from  her  subjects,  she 
enoooraged  them  to  go  into  the  quiet  of  the 
monastery  or  nunnery,  and  think  over  the 
problems  of  the  soul,  learn  the  meaning  of 
life,  not  by  building  railroads  or  running 
stores,  but  by  looking  into  the  deeps  of 
their  own  separate  souls.  I  would  by  no 
means  advocate  a  return  to  such  a  system ; 
but  the  pity  is  that  we  have  nothing  to  take 
its  place.  Men  are  called  out  of  themselves 
forevermore.  There  is  nothing  to  say  to  us, 
as  did  the  ancient  Greek  oracle,  **Know  thy- 
self." Our  education,  even,  is  objective. 
We  must  know  how  the  sun  shines,  how  the 
heart  beats ;  but  what  we  are,  what  the  soul 
is,  with  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  loves  and 
longings,  we  have  ceased,  for  the  most 
part,  to  ask.  '^Whence  comest  thou,  O  un- 
Ken  messenger  within:  whither  art  thou 
boand?"    Such  was  the  great  question  of 


the  Orient.  We  ask  it  only  at  funerals, 
and  then  only  half-heartedly,  as  though  we 
doubted  whether  there  were  any  messenger 
within.  What  wonder  I  We  and  the  soul 
within  us  are  strangers,  have  not  met  for 
many  a  day, — nay,  in  any  deep  sense  have 
not  met  for  years.  And  every  day  the  veil 
that  hides  our  inner  self  thickens,  until  at 
last  it  becomes  a  curtain  shrouding  the  holy 
of  holies ;  and  we  say  no  soul  is  there.  Is  it 
not  time  to  call  a  halt,  to  cry,  '^What  shall 
it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul  ?" 

Aside  from  the  great  enterprises  which  I 
have  noted,  and  which  absorb  completely 
the  men  who  undertake  them,  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  a  single  instance  of  the 
same  tendency  in  the  more  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  life. 

A  few  decades  ago  there  might  have  been 
seen  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  little 
modest  shoe-shops,  with  a  single  workman 
plying  his  trade  for  years .  together.  Talk 
with  such  a  man.  His  grammar  may  not 
be  perfect,  his  accent  may  be  provincial,  but 
those  quiet  days  have  b^n  full  of  thought. 
His  conclusions  may  be  crude,  but  they 
are  his  conclusions.  He  believes  deeply,  in- 
tensely. He  is  not  the  echo  of  somebody's 
else  thought :  he  is  an  individual. 

And  what  has  taken  the  place  of  these 
little  quiet,  separate,  working  places  ?  For 
the  most  part  great  factories.  Go  into  one. 
After  you  have  received  permission  from 
the  overseer,  a  sort  of  feudal  lord  over  this 
great  army  of  men,  talk  with  one  of  the 
workers.  He  may  talk  glibly,  may  use 
better  English  than  the  workman  of  other 
days ;  but  his  talk  is  all  about  machinery 
and  tools.  If  you  speak  about  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  man,  problems  with  which 
the  isolated  shoemaker  would  have  been 
perfectly  at  home,  he  is  dumb.  Soul,  spirit, 
life, — these  words  hardly  belong  in  his  vo- 
cabulary. EUs  knowledge  is  largely  accumu- 
lated facts, '  which  he  carries  about  with 
him,  as  a  man  might  carry  coal  in  a  cart. 
There  is  almost  nothing  which  is  vital  to 
his  life,  no  deep  faiths  and  convictions 
which  have  woven  themselves  into  the  very 
fibres  of  his  being;  and  it  is  these  which 
make  the  individual.  Unload  ^im  of  his 
facts,  and  there  is  nothing  left.  Why 
should  such  a  man  believe  in  immortality  ? 

Is  there  anything  in  his  daily  life  that 
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has  in  it  the  quality  of  endurance?  Will 
not  the  machines  wear  out  ?  May  not  the 
factory  burn?  Must  he  not  have  some 
quiet  days  for  thought  before  he  can  hear 
the  still,  small  voice  of  the  soul  within 
him,  which  the  noise  of  life  so  effectually 
drowns  V 

And  what  is  true  of  this  man  is  true,  at 
least  to  a  degree,  of  all.    Capitalists,  work- 
men, thinkers,  are  all   confronted  by  the 
same  wilderness  of  achievements,  are  all 
buried  in  pursuits  which  hide  them  from 
themselves.    The  cure  for  all  this  is  that 
which  Emerson  gave  as  the  need  of  our 
education  and  religion :  "First  of  all  soul, 
and  second  soul,  and  evermore  soul."    We 
must  find  some  moments  for  ourselves,  some 
hours  even,  for  quiet  contemplation.     We 
must  find  some  time  to  take  our  eyes  off 
from  brick  pavements  and  walls,  to  look  at 
the  hills  and  sky, — to  look,  not  hurriedly, 
but  calmly  wait  till   the  soul  within    us 
seems  to  rise  up  and  go  forth  with  a  great 
gladness  to  meet  its  own.     We  must  find 
some  time  to  read  the  great  thoughts  of 
literature  and  commune  with  the  souls  out 
of  which  they  came.    These  thoughts  which 
''pierce  the  night  like  stars"  call  us  away 
from  our  lower  and  up  to  our  higher  selves : 
they  rediscover  for  us  our  forgotten  souls. 
We  must  come  to  read  these  not  as  leisure 
for  an  idle  hour,  but  we  must  come  to  long 
for  them  as  for  our  daily  bread.    We  must 
seek  communion  with  the  men  and  women 
about  us  who  love  the  higher  life,  and  seek 
to  direct  the  conversation  to  noble  themes. 
All  this  will  arouse  the  moral  sentiment, 
make  us  quick  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  soul. 
But  the  hardest  work  is  yet  to  come ;  for  we 
must  yield  to  these  voices.    They  will  call 
us  away  from  our  selfish  pleasures.    They 
will  say   ''Speak    the   truth," — something 
which  is  not  always  easy.    ''Do  the  right," 
though  it  is  often  hard.    They  will  say: 
"Stop  your  selfish  striving,  and  do  this  kind 
deed  and  that.    Be  in  earnest  to-day,  live 
as  in  the  presence  of  eternity.    Say  to  your- 
self,  'I  shall    not    pass    this    way  again.' 
Yield  to  every  higher  impulse,  spurn  every 
downward  tendency.     Be  a  man,  a  woman, 
to-day  in  the  noblest  sense   which    those 
great  wor(}3  can  have  to  you."    Such  are 
the  voices  of  the  soul,  such  their  message 
and  their  mandate.    It  is  not  easy  to  yield 
to  them,  but  it  is  worth  while.    J  hear  men 


and  women  saying  carelessly,  almost  exult- 
ingly,  as  though  it  were  a  mark  of  superior 
intelligence,  "I  cannot  believe  in  immortal- 
ity." Did  he  who  says  it  see  deeply  enough, 
he  would  know  that  his  declaration  is  also 
a  confession, — a  confession  that  his  life  is 
superficial.  The  eternal  things  of  life  do 
not  lie  upon  the  surface,  but  are  deep  hid- 
den in  the  heart.  Live  deeply  enough,  and 
eternity  shall  so  be  in  your  to-day  that  you 
cannot  doubt  it. 

I  would  not  shun  the  difficulty  already 
mentioned,  and  which  I  own  is  great, — the 
difficulty  of  giving  up  a  faith  based  upon  a 
miracle  and  seeing  one  which  grows  out  of 
the  nature  of  man ;  but  I  would  insist  that 
any  true  faith  in  immortality  cannot  be  in- 
jected from  without,  but  must  unfold  from 
within.  It  cannot  be  grafted  upon  life,  for 
it  is  that  into  which  life  fiowers. 

And  now  I  have  left  myself  all  too  little 
time  to  speak  of  some  of  the  reasons  for 
this  faith  which  we  may  put  in  the  place  of 
the  miracle  and  legend  which  we  are  forced 
to  surrender.  It  is  bard  to  make  science 
speak  the  language  of  religion.  Its  lan- 
guage is  not  yet  rooted  in  the  past,  and 
bound  up  with  men's  loves  and  hopes.  But 
some  time  the  beautiful  story  of  creation 
which  science  reveals  will  be  told  with  mov- 
ing power.  It  will  be  no  longer  coldly 
scientifical,  but  will  be  full  of  poetry  and 
religion.  It  will  glow  with  a  deeper  beauty 
and  speak  with  a  diviner  meaning  than  the 
story  of  Genesis  ever  did.  Try  to  think 
of  it  so.  Try  to  tbink  of  it  no  longer  as 
science,  but  as  a  beautiful  story  of  the  g^at 
All-Father  told  for  the  first  time  to  his 
listening  children — told  to  us  first,  because 
first  among  all  the  generations  we  have  ears 
to  hear. 

Way  back  yonder,  in  the  unremembered 
past,  on  the  bleak  and  barren  hills  lies  one 
single  germ  of  life.  Nowhere  else  in  all 
the  world  is  there  a  single  twig  or  grass- 
blade  to  keep  it  company.  It  has  only  the 
sun  and  stars  for  companions.  But  the 
winds  kiss  it,  the  sun  calls  to  it,  the  rain 
waters  it.  Wait  a  million  (or  was  it  ten 
million?)  years.  Lo !  the  hills  are  covered 
with  verdure,  great  trees  lift  themselves  in 
air,  the  forests  are  vocal  with  the  song  of 
birds.  All  this  garment  of  green,  these 
mighty  trunks,  these  singing  birds,  were 
hidden  away  in  that  first  life-germ.     Sup- 
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pose  yoa  could  see  a  commoD  piece  of  moss 
unfold  before  voar  eyes, — see  it  passing  into 
grasses  and  trees  and  lilies, — by  silent  stages 
see  it  pass  even  into  animals,  until  at  last 
the  moss  has  become  a  singing  bird,  soaring 
upward  into  the  deep  of  heaven,  which  it 
floods  with  melody.  Would  you  need  any 
other  miracle  than  that  to  teach  you  of 
a  purpose  infinite  ?  Such  is  the  story  of 
science,  and  still  the  tale  unfolds.  At  last — 
and  bow  countless  are  the  ages  between  1  — 
it  issues  into  man, — man  with  his  infinite 
capacities  I  Crude  and  savage  at  first,  but 
slowly  unfolding,  until  at  last  an  eye  looks 
out  upon  the  world  which  knows  that  it  is 
beautiful,  looks  back  over  the  long,  long 
journey  which  he  has  come,  and  at  least  in 
part  comprehends  it. 

And  now  the  cycle  seems  to  be  confplete. 
Nature  has  travailed  through  countless 
ages,  a  child  is  born  that  looks  up  into  her 
face,  and  loves  her,  knows  that  she  is  beau- 
tiful. It  is  as  when  the  mother,  after  years 
of  watching  over  her  baby  boy,  until  he  has 
grown  strong  and  true,  at  last  looks  into  his 
frank  and  open  face,  and  says:  '*Now  I 
know  by  the  love  gleaming  in  his  eyes  that  I 
can  trust  him.  For  this  I  have  yearned,  in 
this  I  find  the  reward  of  all  my  pain  and  de- 
privation,—  in  this  love  that  answers  unto 
mine."  So  out  of  the  heart  of  Nature  there 
comes  a  voice  to  me  with  accents  sweet  and 
tender  as  a  mother's,  saying,  *'My  child,  I 
lore  thee.**  The  universe  becomes  a  song, 
life  is  complete,  we  know  that  love  is  all. 
And  Nature,  we  have  learned  to  know,  is 
not  something  separate  from  God:  it  is 
God's  garment.  The  voice  from  the  heart 
of  Nature  is  God's  voice.  The  child  and 
the  Father — ^yea,  and  Mother,  too — are  one. 

See  how  this  child,  standing  on  less  than 
a  square  foot  of  soil,  finds  the  heavens  too 
small  to  contain  his  thought.  Would  it  not 
seem  that  this  infinity  of  man  were  matched 
by  an  eternity  ? 

If  man  be  not  immortal,  then  where  shall 
we  look  for  immortality  ?  Science  tells  us 
that  the  solar  and  other  systems  shall  grow 
oldf  and  pass  away,  that  the  earth  shall  be 
dissolved  into  its  elements.  Then  where 
were  the  immortality  of  influence  which 
lives  again  in  minds  made  better  for  its 
presence?  It  must  all  end.  The  long,  long 
story  of  creation  is  told;  and  what  is  the 
«ud?    Nothing,  absolutely  nothing  but  gas 


and  smoke.  There,  after  the  birth-throes  of 
ten  million  aeons,  after  all  the  struggles  and 
the  sacrifices,  loves  and  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  humanity, — there,  in  a  wreath  of 
smoke  which  no  eye  beholds,  in  lurid  flames 
which  leap  out  into  the  bosom  of  chaos, 
there  it  ends.  So  considered,  creation  be- 
comes a  meaningless  riddle.  There  is  no 
meaning  in  the  story  unless  something 
abides.  That  something  is  the  soul  in 
which  alone  the  hope  of  immortality  is 
planted,  into  which  the  long,  the  beautiful 
story  of  creation  issues  and  finds  fulfilment. 
This  faith  lays  deepest  hold  of  us  in 
our  profoundest  moments,— when  the  spirit 
holds  sway,  when  the  body  with  its  ambi- 
tions and  its  passions  is  forgotten,  and  we 
become  "a  living  soul."  So  it  is  that  the 
noblest  men  have  never  doubted  immortal- 
ity. Socrates,  Plato,  Jesus, — names  which 
come  quickest  to  our  lips,  as  we  recall  the 
past, — never  doubted  it.  And  in  moments 
of  heroism,  when  a  man  is  surrendering  him 
self  to  the  voice  of  duty  and  of  God,  a  great 
faith  of  which  he  had  hardly  dreamed  visits 
the  soul,  and  puts  strength  into  his  faltering 
will.  He  faces  death,  and  the  beyond  loses 
its  darkness  and  shines  with  unexpected 
lights. 

Ah  1  there  is  something  here 
Unfathomed  by  the  cynic's  sneer, 
Something  that  gives  our  feeble  light 
A  high  immunity  from  Night, 
Something  that  leaps  life's  narrow  bars 
To  claim  its  birthright  with  the  hosts  of 

heaven, 
A  seed  of  sunshine  that  doth  leaven 
Our  earthly  duiness  with    the   beams   of 

stars, 
And  glorify  our  clay 
With  light  from  fountains  elder  than  the 

Day; 
A  conscience  more  divine  than,  we, 
A  gladness  fed  with  secret  tears, 
A  vexing,  forward-looking  sense 
Of  some  more  noble  permanence ; 
A  light  across  the  sea. 
Which  haunts  the  soul  and  will  not  let  it 

be. 
Still  glimmering  from  the  heights  of  undo- 

generate  years. 


Adorn  thyself  with  simplicity  and  mod- 
esty and  with  indifference  toward  the  things 
which  lie  between  virtue  and  vice.  Love 
mankind.  Follow  God.  The  poet  says  that 
law  rules  all,  and  it  is  enough  to  remember 
that  law  rules  all. — Marcus  Aurelius. 
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THEODORE  PARKER. 


HIS  THOUGHT  AKD  HIS  INFLUENCE. 


III. 


How  much  of  all  that  Theodore  Parker 
wrought  so  strenuously  stands  for  us? 
What  is  left  as  the  result  of  his  labors  in 
life  and  tiiought? 

The  degree  to  which  a  thinker  has  been 
effectual  is  the  degree  to  which  his  thought 
has  sunk  into  and  been  absorbed  by  com- 
mon thought.  It  is  precisely  the  degree  in 
which  it  no  longer  seems  novel,  but  habit- 
ual ;  the  degree  in  which  it  no  longer  seems 
his,  but  ours.  It  is  the  degree  in  which  a 
worker  has  been  taken  up  by  the  main  cur- 
rent of  his  time,  and  carried  onward  by  it. 
It  is  precisely  the  degree  in  which  it  no 
longer  seems  hia,  but  everybody's. 

Theodore  Parker  was  first  of  all,  and  em- 
phatically "a  preacher  of  righteousness." 
Morality  is  not  so  much  a  variable  as  a 
growing,  an  expanding  force.  No  doubt 
everything  is  summed  up  in  its  primary 
axioms,  yet  it  is  only  step  by  step  that  we 
come  to  perceive  what  these  imply.  We  ac- 
quiesce in  the  established,  the  customary. 
Our  eyes  are  holden  that  we  should  not 
know  it.  It  does  not  occur  to  us  that  here 
is  the  field  for  the  application  of  these  long- 
accepted  maxims.  Then  a  soul  of  more 
original  insight  turns  the  search-light  of 
conscience  on  these  dark  places,  and  they 
start  out  in  unexpected  hideousness.  We 
cannot  go  back  to  the  old  insensibility. 
The  times  of  ignorance  God  winked  at,  but 
now  oommandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  re- 
pent. With  grinding  and  friction  and  col- 
lision, the  wheels  of  the  huge  social  machine 
roll  on  to  a  farther  moral  advance.  The 
life  of  the  present,  its  business,  its  class- 
relations,  its  politics,  its  motives,  aims, 
methods,  need  to  have  the  veils  of  use  and 
wont  torn  away.  Then  we  see  them  as  with 
a  new  sense.  What  just  now  looked  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  natural,  necesHary,  which  dis- 
turbed neither  the  conscience  nor  the  heart, 
becomes  an  evil  which  gives  us  no  peace. 

Such  a  light  Theodore  Parker  turned  on 
his  own  time.  He  applied  a  moral  sense  as 
inflexible  as  the  granite  of  his  New  England 
hills  to  the  conditions  of  life  about  him. 
Industry,  trade,  commerce,  the  social  re- 
lations of  men,  were  the  field  on  which 


Christianity  was  to  be  applied,  no  less  than 
to  the  personal  dispositions  and  the  domes- 
tic relations.  The  more  deep-rooted  the 
evil,  the  more  closely  it  was  entangled  with 
the  social  fabric,  the  more  it  spread  over 
and  into  the  ways  of  men,  confusing  their 
judgments  and  embarrassing  their  actions, 
the  more  imperative  he  felt  his  obligation 
to  strip  off  its  plausibilities,  and  reveal  it 
in  its  true  character.  He  spoke  unre- 
servedly, passionately,  on  great  social  ques- 
tions, regardless  of  wounded  prejudice  or 
interest  or  of  the  odium  incurred. 

Especially  did  he  attack  the  institution  of 
slavery,  then  so  intrenched  in  the  national 
life  that  the  voice  of  the  private  reformer 
lifted  against  it  was  indeed  that  of  one  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness.  Slavery,  recognized 
a  half-century  before  as  an  evil,  had  ended 
by  accustoming  people  to  its  existence.  It 
had  benumbed  both  political  parties  in  the 
North :  it  had  become  the  comer-stone  of 
political  faith  in  the  South.  It  had  stifled 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  great  relig- 
ious organizations,  who  shrank  from  the 
disruption  inevitable  to  open  condemnation 
of  the  institution.  It  had  stifled  remon- 
strance from  the  most  respectable  and  influ- 
ential part  of  the  press.  It  had  become 
involved  with  the  industry,  not  only  of  the 
slave-holding,  but  of  the  non-slave-holding 
States,  with  their  manufactures  and  trade 
and  commerce,  and  boldly  proclaimed  itself 
indispensable  to  these. 

Unity,  peace,  prosperity, — ^these  are  solid 
and  precious  realities,  dear  to  every  patriot ; 
dear,  also,  to  each  private  interest.  And,  to 
secure  these,  it  seemed  necessary  to  ignore 
the  negro  slave  at  the  bottom.  After  all^ 
was  it  not  the  lesser  evU?  Amiable  and 
good  people,  cultivated  people,  exemplary 
people,  no  less  than  selfish,  interested,  or 
thoughtless  people,  persuaded  themselves 
that  it  was  so.  It  was  better  that  the  negro 
should  suffer  than  that  the  whole  nation 
should  be  convulsed.  After  all,  was  the 
negro  so  badly  off?  Wasn't  he  being  civ- 
ilized? Christianized?  Wasn't  he  con- 
tented? 

You  can  understand  how  uncalled  for, 
how  odious,  how  dangerous,  how  wicked^ 
the  anti-slavery  agitation  seemed  to  the 
great  mass  of  respectable  and  prosperous 
people  in  the  Northern  States,  even  in  Bos- 
ton.   What,  when  we  are  all  going  on  so 
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smoothly,  you  come  with  these  upsetting 
doctrines,  and  demand  that  we  shall  sacri- 
fice all  this  well-being  to  this  wretched 
''nigger"  1  You  can — no,  in  the  light  of 
all  that  has  come  to  pass  in  forty  years,  you 
canno/  —  realize  the  courage,  the  disinter- 
estedness, the  snblime  faith  in  an  Eternal 
Right,  the  loyalty  to  "the  least  of  these 
their  brethren,*'  the  unshakei^  conviction  of 
a  moral  order  in  human  affairs,  which  in- 
spired the  protest  of  the  men  and  women 
who  in  those  days  dared  to  raise  their  voices 
against  the  wrong  of  slavery.  Nor  can  you 
iMlize  the  bitter  hatred,  the  ostracism,  the 
personal  risks,  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

Happily,  conscience  was  not  so  dead  as  it 
seemed  It  did  respond  to  their  appeal.  It 
more  and  more,  as  years  went  on,  came  over 
to  their  side.  They  began  to  tell  as  a  politi- 
cal force. 

Theodore  Parker  had  thrown  his  whole 
weight  into  their  scale.  As  a  preacher, 
lecturer,  popular  speaker,  by  word,  by  pen, 
with  the  full  force  of  his  personality,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  struggle.  His  faith 
in  its  issue  was  never  shaken,  not  even 
when  slavery  took  the  aggressive,  and  se- 
cured the  rendition  of  fugitives,  and  reached 
OQt  its  arms  for  more  territory.  He  defied 
the  fugitive  slave  law,  in  the  name  of  the 
Higher  Law.  As  to  the  way  in  which  the 
end  would  come,  the  future  held  its  sur- 
prises for  him  as  for  us.  He  died  as  the 
ooontry  was  swaying  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  plunge  which  committed  it:  it  did 
not  at  first  see  how  far.  But,  if  our  eyes 
coald  see  the  spiritual  combatants  who 
foQght  on  those  fields  of  battle,  we  should 
have  seen  his  passion  for  justice,  his  trust  in 
the  Eternal  Right,  his  certainty  of  victory, 
inspiring  the  courage  and  nerving  the  en- 
durance of  the  long  contest.  <*The  other 
Theodore  Parker  planted  in  America" 
foaght  in  the  struggle  and  rejoiced  in  the 
triamph.  I  do  not  mean  triumph  in  any 
poor  sectional  sense :  I  only  mean  that  tri- 
nmph  over  the  wrong  his  soul  had  hated. 

But,  when  one  has  really  risen  to  a  moral 
height,  one  sees  plainer  not  on  one  side  only, 
but  all  round.  The  whole  horizon  comes 
into  view.  Theodore  Parker  attacked  slav- 
oy  as  if  there  were  no  other  evil.  But  he 
^  attacked  the  evils  immediately  round 
him  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  slav- 
^)  especially  those  of  an  industrial  and 


trading  community,  such  as  that  in  which 
he  lived.  He  strove  to  moralize  business,  to 
moralize  education,  to  moralize  expenditure, 
to  moralize  the  relations  of  rich  and  poor, 
of  employer  and  employed,  of  men  and 
women,  which  was  and  is  the  great  need  of 
his  time,  of  our  time,  of  all  times. 
,  AH  moral  teachers  aim  at  doing  this.  The 
difference  between  them  is  one  of  degree, 
of  effectiveness,  of  method.  This  teacher 
was  pre-eminently  effective  by  his  clearness, 
his  insight  into  causes,  his  own  deep,  pas- 
sionate moral  earnestness.  Above  aU,  he 
had  nothing  in  his  theology  to  distract  his 
attention  from  this.  AU  that  he  said  on 
these  points  remains  as  salutary,  as  sound, 
as  kindling,  as  helpful  to  us,  who,  in  our 
degree,  are  continuing  the  same  effort,  as  to 
those  who  listened  to  him  at  first.  That 
great  struggle  to  moralize  life  is  not  ended : 
it  never  will  end;  and  the  highest  of  aU 
achievements  in  it  is  not  this  or  that  defi- 
nite accomplishment,  but  to  have  quickened 
consciences,  and  to  inspire  a  holy  ardor  in 
souls  who  will  carry  on  that  struggle  farther 
and  more  resolutely. 

Theodore  Parker  was  also  a  teacher  of 
religion,  and  to  himself  this  function  was 
the  dearer  and  the  deeper  of  the  two.  Re- 
ligion not  separable  from  practical  life,  but 
including  it  as  the  larger  the  less ;  resting 
on  a  true  conception  of  Grod,  and  resulting 
in  a  warm  and  living  piety ;  shaping  alike 
thought,  sentiment,  action.  He  has  left  us 
two  noble  ideals, — one  of  Grod,  the  other  of 
man,  and  his  method  of  arriving  at  them. 

Grod  was  to  him  the  Infinite  Perfection, — 
the  perfection  of  being,  of  power,  of  con- 
science, of  affection,  the  perfection  of  that 
innermost  element  of  aU,  which  in  man  we 
call  personality,  "faithfulness  to  himself." 
All  Christians  use  these  words  for  their 
God;  but  none  develop  them  consistently. 
All  end  in  an  imperfect  God;  and  the  tortu- 
ous scheme  of  salvation  is  the  long  attempt 
to  remedy  that  imperfection. 

This  God  is  immanent  alike  in  matter 
and  in  spirit,  neither  of  which  are  at  any 
point  separable  from  him,  while  he  tran- 
scends both;  transcending,  indeed,  these 
attempts  to  express  him,  which  must  be 
taken  as  attempts  to  distinguish  rather 
than  define  him.  God  is  indeed  infinitely 
more  than  we  can  either  see  or  express  of 
him;    but  this  much  we  can   see  of  him 
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with  oar  human  faculties.  He  will  go  be- 
yond, but  not  contradict  this. 

From  this  perfection  of  Grod  flows  a  rela- 
tive perfection  of  Man.  Human  nature, 
tending  always  to  a  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  the  race,  has  in 
itself  the  faculties  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  high  end«  A  unity  of  life  is  in  the  race 
as  in  the  individual.  Both  follow  the  same 
path.  A  progressive  development  is  going 
on,  of  which  we  only  see  the  beginning. 
What  good  is  not  with  us  now,  is  before  us, 
to  be  attained  by  toil  and  thought  and  love. 

True  Religion,  the  Absolute  Religion,  as 
he  called  it,  springs  from  this  nature  of 
man,  and  is  founded  upon  it.  It  begins  in 
the  instinctive  feelings,  it  advances  to  re- 
flective ideas,  it  results  in  character,  and  ap- 
pears in  action.  It  is  only  conceived  dis- 
tinctly in  an  advanced  stage  of  humanity: 
to  ma^e  it  a  fact  is  the  highest  triumph  of 
the  race.  The  great  historic  religions,  pro- 
fessing to  have  come  miraculously  from 
God,  and  claiming  finality  for  themselves, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  service  they 
have  each  rendered,  must  each  at  length 
melt  into  this.  This  alone  has  no  bar,  no 
limit,  to  its  perennial  growth,  unfolding 
with  the  unfolding  of  man ;  resting  not  on 
Church  or  Scripture,  though  often  confirmed 
by  these;  not  even  resting  on  deductions 
from  the  material  world  or  outward  history, 
which  alone  are  insufficient  to  establish  it, 
but  on  the  inner  perceptions  and  conscious- 
ness, ''the  primal  intuitions,"  the  nature  of 
man. 

In  one  word,  Theodore  Parker  transferred 
religion  from  a  supernatural  to  a  natural 
basis.  He  ''did  not  requii-e  that  hypothe- 
sis." He  did  not  require  the  Supernatural 
Book,  nor  Church,  nor  Saviour  to  build 
upon,  but  believed  he  found  surer  founda- 
tion in  the  indestructible  perceptions  of  the 
human  heart  and  conscience.  He  put  away 
all  compromises.  He  proclaimed  the  divine 
working  in  the  common  and  universal,  not 
the  exceptional;  inspiration  open  and  ac- 
cessible to  all;  Christ  was  reabsorbed  into 
the  Father;  miracles  superseded  by  the 
daily  facts  of  life. 

It  was  inevitable  that  all  this  should 
seem  profane  and  shocking  to  those  be- 
lievers whom  neither  doubt  nor  learning 
had  disturbed,  whose  pious  feeling  felt  no 
impulse  toward  detachment  from  accepted 


dogmas.  The  stage  of  religious  experience 
seemed  vacant  to  such  now  the  personages 
that  had  so  long  moved  thereon  were  gone, 
and  the  scenery  unfamiliar.  It  was  natural 
that  minds  moving  in  this  direction,  who 
had  reached  in  the  balancing  of  opposing 
tendencies  an  equilibrium  they  fancied  pei^ 
manent,  should  take  alarm  at  seeing  the 
sweep  of  the  current  seawards,  and  should 
hastily  cast  out  anchors  to  keep  from  drift- 
ing with  it. 

But  to  many  others,  especially  to  young 
men,  a  new  spiritual  continent  seemed  to 
open  before  them  for  their  discovery.  Re- 
ligion was  transformed.  It  grew  broad, 
fair,  stately,  commanding.  It  brought 
wings  to  the  soul,  not  fetters. 

"To  simplify  religion  is  not  to  shake  it, 
it  is  often  to  fortify  it"  To  simplify  re- 
ligion, to  detach  it  from  what  cannot  stand, 
to  distinguish  its  essence  from  its  envelope, 
remains  still  our  task,  as  it  was  his.  It 
becomes  daily  a  more  imperative  necessity 
for  increasing  numbers.  And  a  perception 
of  this  penetrates  the  religious  world  of  oar 
time.  The  sincere  and  diligent  work  of  so 
many  scholars,  the  investigations  of  so  many 
competent  and  specially  trained  experts,* 
must,  it  is  at  last  acknowledged,  be  recog- 
nized, and  their  results  admitted.  The 
"higher  criticism"  comes  in  like  a  flood. 
That  which  forty  years  ago  was  said  in  the 
ear,  to^ay  is  proclaimed  upon  the  house- 
tops. What  then  stood  in  the  foreground 
of  religious  teaching  is  to-day,  by  common 
consent,  dropped  into  the  background.  The 
transference  of  religion  to  a  natural  basis  is 
slowly,  but  surely,  being  accomplished.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  taking 
our  stand  there.  We  believe  substantially 
in  such  a  God  as  Theodore  Parker  believed 
in.  We  believe  man  to  be  such  as  he  de- 
scribed. We  believe  Grod's  method  of  work- 
ing to  be  such.  Whatever  modifications  of 
these  ideas  we  have  made,  they  have  at 
least  not  been  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
supematuralism . 

The  so-called  Supernatural  has  its  value 
in  religion,  so  long  as  we  fail  to  perceive 
God  in  the  Natural.  So  long  as  our  notion 
of  Nature  is  mechanical  or  insufficient  or 
contradictory,  so  long  as  any  man  conceives 
of  Nature  in  so  poor  and  confused  a  way 
that  she  seems  unworthy  to  be  filled  out 
with  a  divine  energy,  I  suppose  he  will 
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have  to  supplement  her  with  another  realm, 
which  he  calls  supernatural,  in  order  to  find 
a  field  for  the  divine  activity.  Only  in  that 
way  will  it  become  definite  enough  to  have 
any  value  for  him. 

Or,  if  a  man  cats  off  Nature  at  the  line 
where  she  begins  to  pass  from  the  physical 
into  the  intellectual  and  moral,  if  he  cuts 
her  off  below  the  region  of  her  ethical  and 
spiritual  unfoldings, — that  is,  below  man, — 
assuredly  he  will  have  to  add  on  what  he 
calls  the  supernatural,  to  explain  and  justify 
these.  It  is  here,  above  all,  that  he  wants 
God,  on  his  ethical  and  spiritual  side,  and 
in  his  moral  and  intellectual  world. 

Bat,  as  man's  perceptions  of  the  natural 
broaden  and  deepen,  the  more  inclusive, 
sofficient,  and  august  does  the  working  of 
that  vast  order  we  call  Nature  appear.  It 
takes  in  all,  it  provides  for  all.  When  we 
feel  the  Living  Presence  flowing  through  all 
these  constant  processes,  vivifying,  renew- 
ing, transforming,  without  pause  or  weari- 
ness, then  we  do  not  need  to  set  up  another 
order,  in  which  this  Presence  may  act  more 
distinctly.  This  is  what  our  enlarging 
knowledge  of  the  natural  order  in  which  we 
live  is  daily  doing  for  us.  It  is  furnishing 
s  more  adequate  field,  a  grander  method  for 
the  divine  activity  to  fill  out.  Nature 
ceases  to  be  mechanical.  She  becomes 
vital. 

Especially  when  we  stop  cutting  Nature 
off  below  man ;  when  we  regard  her  as  a 
bng  asoending  series,  of  which  man  is  the 
ealminatioD,  with  all  her  processes  reaching 
forward,  and  passing  into  similar  processes 
on  higher  planes ;  when  we  find  love  and 
piety,  aspiration  and  trust,  included  in  the 
natural,  and  God  flowing  into  and  mani- 
festing himself  through  human  affections, 
sentiments,  perceptions;  when  our  idea  of 
the  natural  becomes  thus  extended,  thus 
purified,  thus  ennobIed,^we  find  the  extra- 
natural  no  longer  wanted.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  absorbed  in  the  natural.  It  is 
superseded.     It  is  now  an  embarrassment. 

Assuredly,  this  replacement  of  the  super- 
natural by  the  natural  wiU  not  be  effected 
by  the  first  stroke.  We  expect  a  degree  of 
error,  of  over-statement,  of  under-statement, 
in  the  first  efforts  to  formulate  it.  How 
many  tentative  attempts  always  are  made  to 
Btate  a  new  principle,  such,  for  instance,  as 
that  of  evolution,  before  the  satisfactory 


one  is  found  I  But  to  get  hold  of  the  essen- 
tial idea  is  the  main  thing,  to  grasp  it 
firmly,  and  not  to  let  it  slip.  What  read- 
justment, what  further  development,  is  nec- 
essary, time  and  further  workers  will  sup- 
ply- 
When  Theodore  Parker  died,  he  did  not 

leave  a  successor.  No  man  took  up  the 
prophet's  mantle.  No  voice  as  command- 
ing, no  personality  as  impressive,  took  his 
place.  His  great  congregation  dispersed. 
It  was  thought  by  some  that  his  influence 
was  ended.  It  was  not  so.  Such  periods 
of  silence  are  necessary  in  the  germination 
of  spiritual  seed.  Personal  antagonism  sub- 
sides. The  weighty  and  the  true  words 
sink  into  the  heart  that  was  hostile  to  them, 
and  set  in  motion  thoughts  which  now  seem 
to  spring  up  from  within.  ''The  boldest 
thoughts  end  by  finding  acceptance,  on  con- 
dition that  they  yield  a  long  time  without 
reply  to  the  objections  of  the  conservatives." 
It  was  their  strangeness  which  repelled. 
Now  we  are  used  to  them,  they  do  not  shock 
us.  We  end  by  finding  them  true.  A  gen- 
eration passes,  and  we  have  caught  up  with 
the  thought  that  alarmed  us,  we  have  ad- 
mitted it.  The  heretic  is  no  longer  a  here- 
tic. 

But  will  Intuition  stand .  as  the  basis  of 
Religion  any  better  than  Miraculous  Reve- 
lation ? 

We  cannot  help  remembering  that  the 
great  doctrine  of  evolution  was  just  appear- 
ing above  the  horizon  at  Mr.  Parker's  death. 
At  Rome,  about  three  months  before  his 
death,  Mr.  Darwin's  book  on  the  **  Origin  of 
Species"  came  into  his  hands.  It  did  not 
startle  him.  **It  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant works  lately  contributed  to  science,"  he 
writes.  '*He  does  not  believe  in  Agassiz's 
foolish  notion  of  an  interposition  of  God 
when  a  new  form  of  lizard  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  earth.  Indeed,  a  God  who  only 
works  by  fits  and  starts  is  no  God  at  all. 
Science  wants  a  God  that  is  a  constant 
force  and  a  constant  intelligence,  immanent 
in  every  particle  of  matter." 

Evolution  has  since  risen  into  full  view ; 
and  the  world  in  general,  and  particularly 
the  religious  world,  did  find  it  startling.  It 
seemed  to  involve  a  revolution  in  our  con- 
ceptions. Thii  new  doctrine  seemed  at  first 
as  if  it  were  going  to  devour  both  Revela- 
tion   and    Intuition.      It  involved  such  a 
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change  in  our  way  of  looking  at  things  that 
old  controversies  seemed  suspended,  while 
we  slowly  and  paiu fully  assimilated  the  new 
teaching,  and  strove  to  find  the  relations  of 
ideas  and  things,  the  new  points  of  compass, 
in  the  new  world  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves. God,  Absolute  Right,  Immortality, 
— was  there  any  room  for  these  ideas  in  the 
changed  aspects  of  things?  Had  they,  too, 
gone  down  in  the  general  VTreckage  ?  What 
authority  have  primal  instincts  to  a  creature 
slowly  developed  out  of  lower  forms,  whose 
nature  itself  is  the  result  of  slow  modifica- 
tions, and  on  its  way  to  further  modifica- 
tions,— not  a  creation,  but  a  growth  ? 

It  is  quite  true  that,  in  face  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  certain  expressions  ap- 
pear of  less  force.  Certain  phrases,  and  the 
notions  involved  in  them,  require  readjust- 
ment. They  change  their  aspect.  In- 
stincts, for  example,  appear  as  accumu- 
lated experiences  rather  than  as  originally 
inserted.  But  what  I  want  to  say  is  that, 
when  the  period  of  disturbance  and  re- 
settlement is  over,  the  great  religious 
ideas  reappear  from  another  quarter.  They 
slowly  re-emerge  from  the  confusion.  Re- 
ligion resting  in  and  upon  human  nature 
stands  the  shock  with  greater  security,  with 
greater  ease,  than  on  any  other  foundation. 
It  seems  to  me  the  only  foundation  that 
does  stand.  Intuition  turns  into  experience. 
Well,  is  not  that  just  as  solid,  just  as  safe  ? 
Is  it  of  so  much  consequence  which  set  of 
terms  we  use  ? 

At  bottom,  great  natures  help  us  by  their 
assurances,  their  certainties,  even  by  their 
hopes  and  their  presentiments,  more  than  by 
their  processes.  Their  divinings  are  often 
wiser  than  their  reasonings.  The  height 
they  reach  is  solid,  though  they  made  their 
way  to  it  across  the  morass.  When  the 
high  road  is  at  last  thrown  up,  it  leads  to 
the  same  summit.  The  route  changes,  not 
the  goal.  The  noblest  ideal  of  God,  the 
noblest  ideal  of  man,  are  the  creation  of 
such  souls,  and  the  noblest  legacy  they  be- 
queath to  us.  Religion  vibrates  between 
these  poles.  "On  these  hang  all  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets." 

Silas  Farringtok. 
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No  one  is  useless  in  this  world  who 
lightens  the  burden  of  it  for  another. — 
Dickens, 


So  uncertain  are  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  oldest  civilization  of 
the  world  that  there  is  a  difference  of  2,000 
years  among  Egyptian  scholars  as  to  the 
time  of  the  reign  of  the  first  historical  king. 
How  old  Egypt  then  was,  or  what  was  the 
character  or  color  of  the  original  people 
who  inhabited  it  in  the  earlier  mythological 
times,  is  unknown.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  our  knowledge, 
during  the  reign  of  the  kings  of  the  first 
dynasty,  there  was  a  high  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  chapters  of  the  ''Book  of  the 
Dead,"  the  Egyptian  Bible,  are  supposed  to 
date  from  this  period,  about  4,266  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
Chapters  of  these  sacred  writings  were  in- 
scribed on  the  burial-cases  and  on  the 
tombs,  and  later,  written  on  papyrus,  were 
enclosed  with  the  mummied  remains.  The 
purport  of  these  writings  so  used  was  to 
furnish  the  spirit  in  its  journey  through  the 
lower  world  with  means  for  defence  against 
evil  spirits,  and  with  formulas  of  prayers 
and  hymns  to  the  gods  who  might  assist 
them  in  their  conflicts  with  the  evil  ones. 

Many  of  the  oldest  literary  remains  of 
this  ancient  people  are  sacred  metrical  com- 
positions. But  these  records  were  all  sealed 
books  for  many  centuries.  Before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  the  hiero- 
glyphic writings  were  unintelligible.  The 
discovery  of  a  black  basaltic  slab  near  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  in  1799,  by  a 
French  artillery  officer,  among  the  ruins  of 
an  old  fortress,  was  the  beginning  of  light 
on  the  remote  past.  When  the  French  sur- 
rendered Alexandria  to  the  English,  this 
dark  slab,  with  its  curious  and  unknown 
contents,  was  part  of  the  spoils,  which  event- 
ually found  its  way  to  the  British  Museum. 
This  stone,  as  now  known,  recorded  in 
three  languages,  the  hieroglyphic  of  ancient 
Egypt,  the  Demotic  of  later  Egypt,  and  the 
Greek,  a  decree  of  an  assembly  of  priests  in 
honor  of  a  king  who  reigned  two  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  It  was  part,  of  the  de- 
cree that  it  should  be  inscribed  in  these 
three  languages,  and  set  up  in  certain  of  the 
temples  to  commemorate  the  services  of  this 
king  to  the  people  and  the  gods. 
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Hitherto  all  attempts  to  read  the  ancient 
language  had  been  guess-work.  This  Ro- 
setta  stone  famished  the  key  to  the  meaning 
of  the  strange  characters.  For  nearly  a 
half-oentary  the  best  Oriental  scholars  in 
the  world  labored  over  it,  before  the  system 
of  CbampoUion  was  finally  accepted  as  the 
correct  interpretation.  Now  stele  and  papy- 
rus are  easily  read ;  and  pyramid,  obelisk, 
md  sarcophagus  yield  up  the  secrets  of 
their  records.  Excavation  and  discovery 
add  each  year  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
literature. 

The  Nile  was  the  source  of  prosperity  and 
wealth  to  Egypt.  In  their  conception  it 
was  a  god  which  must  be  propitiated,  or  he 
would  withhold  the  waters  and  the  annual 
inondatioQ  would  fail.  In  early  times  a 
virgin  was  sometimes  sacrificed  to  him,  and 
in  later  times  the  finger  of  a  mummy  and 
pieces  of  gold  were  flung  into  the  waters  to 
win  the  favor  of  their  god.  Festivals  were 
held  in  his  honor,  and  hymns  were  chanted 
to  bis  praise.  A  statue  of  the  god  was  car- 
ried at  these  festivals;  and  on  the  monu- 
loents  he  is  painted  green  and  red,  to  repre- 
sent the  river  before  and  at  the  flood.  The 
Nile  was  a  favorite  theme  for  their  poets. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  hymns  to  this 
god  was  written  by  Ennana,  who  is  also 
celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  story  of  the 
**Two  Brothers."  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  the  reign  of  Menepta,  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  This  hymn  was 
fint  translated  by  Maspero  in  1868,  and  by 
others  since.  It  opens  with  an  invocation 
to  the  river-god  coming  peacefully  from  its 
unknown  source  to  give  life,  that  Egypt 
may  live : — 

"Hidden  is  thy  source, 
Hidden  thy  mysterious  course. 
Bat  our  hearts  are  filled  with  glee." 

The  poet  sings  of  the  joy  with  which  all 
things  greet  the  coming  of  the  great  life- 
giver  : — 

'*A11  good  things  he  doth  create. 

I^rd  of  north  land,  lord  of  south  land, 
He  doth  fill  the  granaries." 

Nothing  built  or  made  can  contain  the 
god.  He  counsels  with  no  man.  His  law 
is  firm  and  fair  over  the  land.  Even  the 
nilers  are  only  his  servants.  When  the 
inundation   comes,  hearts    beat  with  joy; 


"for  his  outbursting  flood  overcomes  all  vrith 
good." 

<*He  giveth  light  on  his  coming  from  the 
d[ark  land." 

His  power  produces  all,  his  moisture  bring- 
eth  life. 

**Immortals  extol  him,  and  the  cycle  of  godst 
Awe  is  felt  by  the  terrible  ones." 

The  king,  his  son,  is  made  the  lord  of  all^ 
to  enlighten  all  Egypt. 

''Shine  forth,  shine  forth,   O    Nile,  shine 

forth  1 
Giving  life  to  his  oxen  by  the  pastures  I 
Shine  forth  in  glory,  O  Nile  I" 

Musical  instruments  accompanied  these 
songs,  and  date  as  far  back  as  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  people  extends.  The  harp  was 
a  favorite  with  them;  and  the  harpers 
chanted  their  song  to  its  music  at  the  feasta 
of  the  gods,  at  burial  services  and  royal 
banquets.  A  poem  found  in  a  tomb  near 
Thebes,  dating  back  of  the  preceding 
hymn  several  centuries,  we  are  told  in  the 
prelude,  is  the  song  the  harper  used  to  sing 
in  the  chapel  of  the  tomb  of  the  blessed 
Neferhotep,  Amen's  priest.  It  is  a  funeral 
dirge  used  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  patriarch.  His  virtues  are 
commended,  and  his  assistance  invoked. 
The  brevity  of  life  and  the  certainty  of 
death  are  emphasized,  reminding  of  the 
Hebrew  writer  of  later  times: — 

**The  great  one  is  at  rest,  the  good  charge  ia 

fulfilled. 
Men  pass  away  since  the  time  of  fta,  and 

the  youths  come  in  their  stead. 
Every  mortal  inhaleth  once  the  breezes  of 

dawn, 
But  all  bom  of  woman  go  down  to  their 

places. 
Like  as  Ra  reappears  every  morning,  and 

Tum  sets  in  the  evening. 
Men  are  begetting  and  women  are  conceiv- 

ing." 

So  Ecclesiastes : — 

'K3ne  generation  passeth  away,  and  an- 
other generation  cometh ;  but  the  earth 
abideth  forever.  The  sun  also  ariseth,  and 
the  sun  goeth  down,  and  hasteth  to  hia 
place  where  he  arose." 

''Make  a  good  day,  O  holy  Father,'*  for 
the  feast,  sings  the  harper,  that  song  and 
music  may  be  before  the  face,  and  all  evil 
cares   left   behind.      Others    have   passed 
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away,  and  the  place  of  their  abode  is  as  if 
it  had  not  been. 

''They  in  the  shades  are  sitting  on  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

Thy  soul  is  among  them,  drinking  its  sa- 
cred waters." 

If  he  will  but  grant  bread  to  him  whose 
field  is  barren,  his  memory  will  be  vene- 
rated by  posterity  evermore ;  but  woe  to  the 
bad,  for  he  shall  *'sit  miserable  in  the  heat 
of  infernal  fires."  His  purity,  his  wealth, 
nor  his  works,  could  add  ''the  least  moment 
to  his  life  when  he  went  to  the  realm  of 
eternity." 

The  living  are  admonished  to  mind  them 
of  the  day  when  they  shall  start  for  the 
land  ^'to  which  one  goeth  to  return  not 
thence." 

"Good  for  thee,  then,  will  have  been  an 
honest  life.  Therefore  be  just,  and  hate 
transgressions;  for  he  who  loveth  justice 
will  be  blessed." 

"Neither  the  coward  nor  the  bold  can  fly 
the  grave,"  Job  says,  "The  small  and  the 
great  are  there."  The  harper  sings  at  the 
tomb  of  Neferhotep,  "Love,  truth,  and  Isis 
shall  bless  the  good,  and  bring  a  happy  old 
age";  and  the  Hebrew  Psalmist,  "for  the 
end  of  the  upright  man  is  peace." 

The  Egyptian  burial  services  were  lengthy 
and  elaborate.  Diodorus  describes  the  bur- 
ial of  a  royal  personage,  when  crowds  of 
men  and  women  with  mud  on  their  heads 
marched  the  streets  twice  a  day,  singing 
dirges  ip  praise  of  the  dead.  There  were 
no  festivities  for  seventy-two  days.  The 
luxury  of  the  bath  was  denied  during  the 
period  of  grief.  Hymns  for  these  occasions 
and  for  the  service  of  the  gods  form  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  literature  preserved. 
Hymns  to  Ra  and  Amen-Ra  are  celebrated. 
Ra  was  the  sun-god;  and  his  emblem,  the 
6un*s  disk.  He  sailed  in  his  boat  across  the 
sky. 

"O  blessed  one  beaming  in  splendor, 
towed  by  the  mariners  who  are  of  the  un- 
resting gods,  sped  by  the  mariners  of  the  un- 
moving  gods,  thou  comest  forth,  thou  ascend- 
eth,  thou  towerest  in  beauty  1  .  .  .  Blessed 
be  thy  mother  Nut  each  day,  heaven  em- 
braces thee,  thy  foes  fall  as  thou  turnest 
thy  face  to  the  west  of  heaven,  counted  are 
thy  bones,  collected  thy  limbs,  living  thy 
flesh,  thy  members  blossom,  thy  soul  blos- 


soms, glorified  is  thy  august  form,  advanced  - 
thy  state  on  the  road  of  destinies." 

Amen-Ra  was  also  the  sun-god.  In 
earlier  times  a  local  god  of  Thebes,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  shepherd  kings  by  the 
Theban  warriors,  became  the  national  god 
of  Egypt.  We  read  of  a  heretical  queen, 
a  worshipper  of  the  sun's  disk,  whose  suc- 
cessor, her  heretical  son,  forsook  the  tem- 
ples of  Amen,  and  distracted  the  land  by 
his  rebellion  against  the  ruling  god.  But 
a  daughter  of  this  heathen  queen  made 
peace  in  the  land  again  after  many  years 
by  marriage  with  a  Pharaoh  loyal  to 
Amen-Ra,  and  the  fruit  of  this  union  was 
the  greatest  monarch  of  antiquity. 

The  chief  seat  of  worship  of  this  god  was 
at  Thebes.  He  was  the  g^ver  of  warmth 
and  light.  His  power  compelled  the  crops  to 
come  forth.  Before  him  the  darkness  fled. 
When  obscured  by  the  cloud,  and  at  night, 
he  was  battling  with  the  serpent-demon, 
Nak ;  but  he  always  came  up  in  the  morn- 
ing victorious.  Herodotus  learned,  while  in 
Egypt  collecting  the  materials  for  his  his- 
tory from  the  traditions  of  the  oldest  inhab- 
itants, that  during  a  long  period  of  years 
the  sun-god  had  four  times  deviated  from 
his  usual  course,  having  gone  down  twice 
where  he  usually  rises,  and  arisen  twice 
where  he  should  go  down.  We  must  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  serpent-demon  at 
these  times  must  have  been  temporarily 
victorious. 

Amen-Ra  had  many  forms  and  names. 
He  was  the  supreme  lord  of  the  world,  the 
maker  of  existences.  Men  came  from  his 
eyes,  the  gods  from  his  mouth.  He  was 
greater  than  Hapi,  the  god  of  the  Nile,  and 
could  compel  him  to  swell  his  flood.  There 
is  a  celebrated  hymn  to  this  divinity  pre- 
served, of  which  there  are  several  transla- 
tions. The  papyrus,  from  the  style  of  the 
handwriting,  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
period  from  1400  to  1200  before  Christ 
The  hymn  is  supposed,  however,  to  be 
much  older,  and  to  have  been  in  use  many 
centuries  at  that  time.  It  is  of  great 
length,  and  has  many  repetitions;  but  it  is 
an  interesting  study.  We  give  two  stanzas 
of  Rawnsley's  metrical  version : — 

"Hail  to  thee  I  all  creatures  cry ; 
Every  land  brings  praise  to  thee, 
From  the  highest  height  of  sky 
To  the  breadth  of  all  the  land. 
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To  the  depths  of  all  the  sea. 
Yea,  before  thy  majesty 
Gods  in  fall  obedience  stand ; 
BowiDg,  at  thy  knees  they  fall, 
To  extdt  the  will  divine 
That  made  them  thine ; 
They  rejoice  to  meet  thee; 
Crying  out,  they  greet  thee, 
Saying,  "Father  of  us  all, 
Come  in  peace,  for  thou  hast  raised 
Heaven,  and  set  the  earth:  therefore, 
thou  shalt  be  praised." 

^Maker  of  all  things  that  be, 
Lord  of  each  existing  thing, 
Prince  of  life  and  mortal  wealth, 
Body's  strength  and  body's  health, 
To  thee  for  our  own  creation 
Gratitude  and  adoration, 
Lo  I  we  bring ; 
And  we  sing. 

Praise,  unto  our  God  be  praise. 
For  his  rest  upon  our  ways. 
For  his  mercy  all  our  days  1" 

In  most  of  their  temples  were  trained 
bands  of  musicians.  Music  formed  part  of 
the  education  of  their  children.  The  laws 
prescribed  the  songs  and  decreed  the  kinds 
d  music  on  special  occasions.  Specimens 
of  their  musical  instruments  are  preserved 
in  archaeological  museums. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  their  hymns 
were  very  ancient,  and  had  undergone  many 
changes  in  the  course  of  their  thousands  of 
years  of  use.  Hymns  interpret  religious 
belief;  but  a  people's  sacred  songs  often  sur- 
Tive  the  change  and  decay  of  creeds.  They 
may  retain  their  hold  on  the  people  long 
after  the  thought  of  the  age  has  rejected 
their  teachings. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  development 
of  the  ancient  dwellers  of  the  Nile  is  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  sacred  songs  which  have 
survived  their  national  destruction.  Herod- 
otus says,  **During  a  period  of  11,340  years 
the  Egyptians  asserted  no  divinity  had  ap- 
peared in  human  form."  The  historian  is 
confirmed  by  the  singer : — 

"No  one  hath  perceived  his  form,  hath  fath- 
omed his  likeness." 

Their  conception  of  the  unity  of  God,  of  his 
infinity,  his  supremacy,  his  spiritual  nature, 
his  fatherhood,  and  his  righteousness  is  at- 
tested:— 

"God  is  eternal,  he  is  everlasting,  and  with- 
out end. 

He  has  endured  for  endless  time,  and  wiU 
exist  henceforward  forever. 


God  is  the  truth,  he  lives  by  truth,  he  lives 

upon  truth,  he.is  the  king  of  truth. 
God  is  a  spirit,  a  hidden  spirit,  the  spirit  of 

spirits,  the  great  spirit  of  Egypt,  the 

divine  spirit. 
God  is  one,  the  one  who  has    made    all 

things. 
God  is  faSier  and  mother,  the  father  of 

fathers  and  the  mother  of  mothers." 

The  Hebrews  toiled  in  Egypt,  and  came  up 
out  of  the  land,  singing : — 

"The  Lord  is  king  forever  and  ever. 

All  the  patiis  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and 

truth. 
O  Ix>rd  God  of  truth  I 
God  shall  send  forth  his  mercy  and  his 

truth. 
His  truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler. 
His  truth  endureth  to  all  generations. 
A  father  of  the  fatherless  I 
When  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me, 

the  Lord  will  take  me  up." 

The  writers  of  both  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Hebrew  songs  are  buried  in  oblivion.  The 
ages  have  been  kinder  to  their  melodies 
than  to  their  memories.  Were  the  songs  of 
the  Nile  familiar  to  the  writers  of  the 
Psalms?  Or  did  both  have  a  common  par- 
entage in  the  inspirations  of  some  older 
poets,  the  story  of  whose  people  is  lost  in 
antiquity?  L.  D.  Burdick. 

McDonough,  N.Y. 


THE  EASTER    WORD. 

Fairer  than  all  flowers  of  springtide, 

In  the  sweetness  of  their  bloom. 
Are  white  flowers  of  faith  arising 

From  chill  winter  dearth  and  gloom. 
Men  rejoice  to  hear  love's  message 

Told  on  mountain  and  in  dale : 
'<Light  snbdueth  death  and  darkness ; 

God's  good  sunshine  must  prevail ! " 

All  the  land  about  is  showing 

How  hope's  miracle  may  be ; 
Every  bnd  and  blossom  blowing 

Whispers  it  in  language  free. 
So  the  Bung-birds,  making  music. 

Say,  ''Joy's  season  cannot  fail.*' 
God  is  faithful  to  his  promise, 

His  bright  sunshine  must  prevail  I 

If  the  Master  Mind  of  glory 

Briogeth  beauty  to  the  dust, 
If  blest  earth  repeats  the  story 

Of  her  sweet,  nnfailing  trust, 
Shall  we  not  arise  from  sadness 

Purer  than  the  lilies  frail, 
And,  like  roses,  show  God's  gladness  ? 

For  his  sunshine  must  prevail ! 

William  Brukton. 
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AGNOSTICISM,  SCIENCE,  RELIGION . 


There  are,  and  always  have  been,  sceptics 
and  agnostics ;  for  we  are  not  all  bom  under 
the  same  star.  They  are  of  many  grades, 
from  earnest  truth-seekers  to  those  who  are 
proud  of  a  shallow  and  flippant  mood  of 
chronic  doubt.  The  old  way  was  to  de- 
nounce them,  one  and  all,  as  impious  and 
wicked:  the  new  and  better  way  is  to  re- 
spect honest  opinions  and  to  criticise  mis- 
takes fairly,  and  thus  to  learn  how  a  better 
mood  is  needed  and  can  be  reached. 

The  modern  agnostic  says,  ''I  do  not  af- 
firm or  deny  Grod  and  immortality.  1  do 
not  know."  How  can  ideas  and  experi- 
ences, which  have  been  held  as  eternal 
verities  by  many  of  the  world's  great 
thinkers  and  reformers, — the  saints  and 
heroes  of  all  ages, — be  held  as  unknowable 
or  inconsequent? 

Agnosticism  gains  prestige  from  modern 
inductive  science.  How  and  why  is  this? 
Does  not  our  '^scientific  method"  need 
wider  range  and  deeper  insight? 

SCIENCE  AND  AGNOSTICISM. 

Through  long  centuries,  which  we  fitly 
call  the  Dark  Ages,  every  great  scientific 
discovery  was  under  the  ban  of  ecclesiastical 
rulers.  Fetters  and  fagots,  the  dungeon 
and  the  scaffold,  were  their  arguments. 
Their  theory  of  creation  and  history,  which 
made  both  largely  a  miracle  play,  must  be 
accepted  as  holy  and  infallible,  or  their 
anatiiema  would  smite  the  heretic  like  the 
fiery  breath  of  a  sirocco.  That  has  gone 
by.  Reason  is  being  emancipated,  theologi- 
cal despotism  weakens,  and  science  grows 
strong  and  fearless.  But  dogmatic  disputes, 
miscalled  religious  discussions,  are  not  yet 
finished.  No  marvel  that  the  scientist 
should  say:  ''I  will  not  mingle  in  these 
poor  quarrels.  I  will  study  material  things 
and  life  in  this  world  as  best  I  can  with  my 
'Q.YQ  senses,  leaving  all  theories  and  dreams 
of  Deity  and  Immortality  to  others."  This 
conclusion  sets  limits  to  modern  science, 
and  gives  cast  and  hue  to  the  agnostic 
mood.  It  was  natural  in  past  years;  but 
has  not  the  time  fully  come  to  revise  it?  If 
it  be  correct  and  final,  agnosticism  has  the 
field ;  and  religion,  with  its  spiritual  genesis 
of  things  and  its  immortal  hope,  may  as 
well  retire.    A  few  quotations  from  leading 


scientists  will  show  their  position.     Huxley 
writes  in  the  "Symposium" :  — 

In  the  interest  of  scientific  clearness, 
I  object  to  say  that  I  have  a  soul,  when  I 
mean  all  the  while  that  my  organism  has 
certain  mental  functions,  which,  like  the 
rest,  are  dependent  on  its  molecular  compo- 
sition, and  come  to  an  end  when  I  die ;  and 
I  object  still  more  to  affirm  that  I  look  to  a 
future  life,  when  all  I  mean  is  that  the  in- 
fluence of  my  doings  and  sayings  will  be 
more  or  less  felt  by  a  number  of  people  after 
the  physical  components  of  that  organism 
are  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  "the  Unknowable" 
for  Deity.  A  logic  which  helps  the  agnos- 
tic and  tends  to  materialism  is  in  both  these 
statements. 

'X'yndall  was  not  satisfied  with  material- 
ism, but  did  not  reach  to  the  rule  of  Mind. 
He  said : — 

I  do  not  think  the  materialist  is  entitled 
to  say  that  his  molecular  groupings  and  mo- 
tions explain  everything.  In  reality,  they  ex- 
plain nothing.  The  utmost  he  can  affirm  is 
the  association  of  two  classes  of  phenomena, 
of  whose  real  bond  of  union  he  is  in  abso- 
lute ignorance.  The  problem  of  the  con- 
nection of  body  and  soul  is  as  insoluble  as 
in  pre-scientific  ages.  ...  If  you  ask  him 
whence  this  "Matter,"  who  or  what  divided 
it  into  molecules,  or  impressed  upon  them 
this  necessity  of  running  mto  organic  forms, 
he  has  no  answer.  Science  is  mute  in  reply 
to  these  questions.  But,  if  the  materialist 
is  confounded  and  science  dumb,  who  else 
is  prepared  with  a  solution  ?  To  whom  hits 
this  arm  of  the  Liord  been  revealed?  Let 
us  lower  our  heads  and  acknowledge  our  ig- 
norance, priest  and  philosopher,  one  and  au. 
....  Religion,  though  valuable  in  itself,  is 
only  man's  speculative  creation.  It  is  good 
for  man  to  frame  for  himself  a  theology,  if 
only  to  keep  him  quiet. ...  I  have  noticed, 
during  years  of  self -observation,  that  it  is 
not  in  hours  of  clearness  and  vigor  that  this 
doctrine  (t.«.,  atheism)  commends  itself  to  my 
mind;  that  in  the  presence  of  stronger  and 
healthier  thoughts  it  ever  dissolves  and  dis- 
appears, as  offering  no  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery in  which  we  dwell  and  of  which  we 
form  a  part. 

Rich  in  intuition  as  well  as  intellect  as 
this  great  man  was,  his  analytic  methods 
made  him  well-nigh  blind  to  the  wealth  of 
his  own  spiritual  life.  The  soul  of  man 
was  a  "poetic  rendering  of  the  phenomena" 
of  mind.  The  Reign  of  Mind,  in  a  universe 
which  Martineau  fitly  called  "the  embodied 
thought  of  God,"  he  never  affirmed. 
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Scores  of  like  quotations  might  be  given, 
some  far  more  materialistic,  as,  for  instance, 
''The  brain  secretes  thought  as  the  liver 
does  bile,"  by  Carl  Vogt.  But  these  wiU 
suffice  to  show  the  scope  of  modern  science 
in  some  of  its  aspects.  In  these  aspects  it 
ignores  the  soul  of  things  and  the  immortal 
life.  Plainly  enough,  it  gives  prestige  to 
agnosticism. 

IMP£BF£CT   VIEW  OF  EVOLUTION. 

Science  gives  us  truths  of  great  value  in 
the  material  world.  It  makes  suns  and  stars 
oor  neighbors,  builds  splendid  mechanism, 
makes  heat  and  electricity  serve  us,  and 
transmutes  coal-beds  into  ''portable  cli- 
mate*' and  the  force  that  drives  great  en- 
gbes.  It  broadens  human  thought,  and 
gives  us  the  Reign  of  Law  instead  of  the 
lawless  miracles  of  the  world's  childhood. 
The  high  service  of  its  leaders  should  be 
appreciated;  but  it  is  inductive,  external, 
and  imperfect.  Its  range  must  be  wider 
and  deeper  to  satisfy  the  thought  and  in- 
sight of  our  day. 

Whenever  scientific  dogmatism  shows  it- 
self, it  deserves  the  same  rebuke  we  give  to 
the  dogmatism  of  theology. 

We  want  no  finality  in  science  any  more 
than  in  religion.  There  is,  indeed,  no  true 
scientific  method  which  ignores  positive  and 
creative  mind  and  design.  All  else  is  frag- 
mentary. Do  force  and  law  guide  the  stars 
and  hold  the  earth  to  its  orbit?  Has  crude 
matter  evolved  intelligent  moral  power  and 
purpose?  Has  it  developed  the  beauty  of 
lore  and  emotion  and  aspiration?  Sex  is 
even  more  of  soul  than  person.  When  and 
how,  without  intelligent  design,  came  the 
differentiation  into  male  and  female  ?  It  is 
learned  folly. 

How  majestic  and  largely  ordered  this 
development  from  nebulae  to  suns  and  stars  1 
How  wonderful  the  irresistible  upward  ten- 
dency of  our  earth,  from  the  ages  when  no 
life  stirred  on  its  slimy  wastes  and  no  ani- 
mal breathed  its  fetid  air,  to  the  beauty  and 
the  teeming  life  of  to-day  I  No  grandest 
human  plan  equals  this  divine  procedure. 

Evolution  is  really  a  strong  proof  of  the 
being  of  God,  but  science  does  not  so  accept 
it;  for  it  fails  to  see  the  scope  and  meaning 
of  its  own  great  discovery.  It  is  not  only 
ft  plan,  but  a  purpose  unfolding  through 
the  ages.     Motion,  life,  sensation,  intelli- 


gence, human  self-consciousness,  and  im- 
mortality are  the  ascending  steps  in  the  di- 
vine method.  Causal  power  evolving  a  plan 
must  have  intelligence  and  will.  Such 
power  without  will  is  unthinkable  and 
absurd.  Motion  of  matter  is  caused  by 
something  which  is  not  molecules  or  cells, 
but  which  guides  their  movements.  The 
theory  of  evolution  is  imperfect  until  it  shall 
recognize  an  indwelling  and  designing  Mind, 
and  include  the  idea  that  "the  intention  of 
Nature  everywhere  manifest  is  the  perfection 
of  man,"  that  star-dust  and  crude  matter 
and  all  lower  types  of  life  prophesy  him, 
and  that  his  life  here  is  prophetic  of  his  im- 
mortality. Mind  must  marshal  atoms  and 
particles  for  their  departure  up  the  spiral 
pathway.  As  in  the  growth  of  worlds  and 
races  through  long  ages,  so  it  is  in  the  an- 
nual transfigurations  which  surprise  and  de- 
light us.  God  transmutes  the  black  earth 
and  the  dry  seed  into  the  delicate  shape 
and  hue  and  the  fine  fragrance  of  the  rose. 
The  Divine  Mind,  working  through  the 
law  of  the  flower's  growth,  thus  reveals  a 
glimpse  of  the  Infinite  Beauty. 

That  phase  of  scientific  thought  which 
stops  at  "the  physical  basis  of  life*'  is  not  to 
have  lasting  sway.  The  demonstration  of 
the  Reign  of  Law  has  been  a  task  of  great 
value.  Now  we  see  that  mind  dominates 
law,  and  "is  the  spirit  within  the  wheels." 

A  mistake  of  the  agnostic  is  to  hold  the 
strange  theory  (and  even  to  be  sometimes 
proud  of  it)  that  the  intellect,  studying  only 
in  an  external  and  limited  range,  and  rul- 
ing out  other  important  faculties  of  our 
being,  can  thus  best  discover  truth.  Recog- 
nize the  rule  of  mind  in  the  great  Cosmos, 
and  think  of  man  as  an  immortal  spirit 
with  infinite  relations,  and  then  you  awaken 
intuition,  emotion,  and  conscience.  "The 
scientific  intellect"  works  far  better  and 
easier  with  their  activity  and  the  healthful 
play  of  our  whole  inner  life  than  when  it  is 
chilled  and  benumbed  in  a  soulless  infinity, 
and  trying  to  work  without  their  help. 

THE  soul's  TBSTIMOKT. 

That  is  a  superficial  and  external  method 
and  spirit  of  thinking  which  holds  nothing 
proved  save  outward  things,  tangible  to  the 
senses. 

Man  is  the  highest  being  on  earth,  his 
soul  the  creative  and  guiding  power  of  his 
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physical  body.  What  that  soul  asserts  and 
hopes  for,  in  all  lands  and  ages,  has  thereby 
millions  of  confirmations, — more  than  all 
tests  of  crucible  or  microscope  have  given 
of  anything  in  the  outer  world.  For  a  few 
centuries  the  magnetic  needle  has  turned  to 
the  pole ;  but  for  thousands  of  years  count- 
less millions  of  souls  have  turned  to  the 
Supreme  Mind.  By  a  few  recent  experi- 
ments we  have  gone  back  to  what  scientists 
consider  the  physical  basis  of  life ;  but  from 
the  earliest  historic  days  millions  have 
intuitively  gone  back  to  the  spiritual  basis 
of  life,  and  looked  forward  to  the  life  be- 
yond. Perhaps  the  earliest  recorded  prayer 
is  that  in  the  Vedas,  centuries  before  the 
Mosaic  Genesis  was  written,  in  which  the 
Hindu  saint  exclaims, — 

"Come,  O    Great    Father!    along  with    the 
spirits  of  our  fathers  " 

The  soul's  testimony  is  oldest,  deepest,  and 
most  enduring;  and  it  grows  clearer  as 
man  reaches  a  higher  interior  develop- 
ment. 

Man  is  a  microcosm.  Rock,  earth,  and 
all  flora  and  fauna  reach  up  into  his  corpo- 
real frame.  All  subtle  forces  that  hold  and 
sway  suns  and  stars  pulse  through  him. 
Ideas  of  freedom,  justice,  immortality,  and 
the  great  truths  that  uplift  and  save  man, 
in  this  and  in  all  worlds,  are  in  and  of  his 
spiritual  being.  "The  same  'in  kind  am  1 
as  the  Supreme  Spirit,  though  distant  in 
degree,"  said  the  Hindu  sage  in  Vedic  days. 
So  made  up  and  related,  man  must  have 
great  wealth  of  innate  and  intuitive  knowl- 
edge and  wide  power  of  discovery. 

To-day  Science  says,  An  invisible  and 
all-pervading  ether  must  be.  It  did  not  say 
so  yesterday.  To-morrow  its  word  will  be, 
An  all-pervading  and  guiding  Mind  must 
be.  Sooner  than  we  imagine,  a  godless 
science  will  be  an  unscientific  absurdity. 

THE   UNDERWORLD. 

In  a  lecture  in  Boston  Tyndall  spoke  of 
the  philosopher  as  working  "with  his  eyes, 
hands,  and  senses,"  and  "going  beyond  the 
region  of  the  senses  into  a  sort  of  under- 
world from  which  all  phenomena  grow," 
and  using  his  "imagination"  (intuition)  to 
form  theories.  Elsewhere  he  says:  "Two- 
thirds  of  the  rays  emitted  by  the  sun  fail  to 
arouse  in  the  eye  the  sense  of  vision.  The 
rays  exist,  but  the  visual  organ  requisite  for 


their  translation  into  light  does  not  exist." 
Huxley  tells  us  that  "the  wonderful  noon- 
day silence  of  a  tropical  forest  is,  after  all, 
due  only  to  the  dulness  of  our  hearing. 
Could  our  ears  but  catch  the  murmur  of 
the  tiny  maelstroms,  as  they  whirl  in  the 
myriads  of  innumerable  cells  which  consti- 
tute each  tree,  we  should  be  stunned  as  with 
the  roar  of  a  great  city." 

Chavee,  a  French  physicist,  says,  "No 
fact  in  physics,  chemistry,  or  mechanics 
contravenes  the  theory  of  an  electro-lumi- 
nous organism  for  man."  He  is  a  scientist, 
and  not  a  believer  in  the  facts  of  spirit- 
presence;  yet  his  words  solve  and  explain 
them,  for  millions  of  spiritual  beings  may 
thus  walk  the  earth,  all  unseen  by  our  poor 
eyes.  Into  this  "underworld"  the  scientist 
looks  timidly.  Of  the  inner  world,  the  life 
within  men  and  things,  he  has  had  but 
faint  glimpses,  but  is  soon  to  look  into  both 
with  clear  eyes  and  open  mind. 

PSYCHICAL   SCIENCE. 

The  future  historian  will  mark  the  dos- 
ing century  as  one  of  mental  freedom  and 
activity,  of  inventive  genius,  material  devel- 
opment, and  opening  spiritual  light,  and 
the  century  before  us  as  one  of  psychical 
science  and  research,  of  natural  religion  and 
spiritual  culture  and  the  more  harmonious 
development  of  man.  We  have  learned 
much,  and  shall  know  more  of  the  outer 
world,  the  realm  of  effects  and  results ;  but 
we  shall  study,  as  never  before,  the  inner 
world,  the  realm  of  causes.  Man,  "a  spirit 
served  by  a  bodily  organization,"  is  the 
special  field  of  psychical  research,  and  the 
wealth  of  that  field  is  a  constant  surprise. 

Interior  faculties  and  subtle  relations 
open  before  us.  We  transcend  the  limits  of 
the  outer  senses.  Clairvoyance,  hypnotism, 
and  their  like  are  more  powerful  for  good 
than  for  ill.  To  know  the  inner  life  of 
man  is  to  know  his  immortality  and  the 
being  of  God.  The  spiritual  body  of  Paul, 
the  apostle,  "renewed  day  by  day  within 
us,"  is  being  proved  a  truth  by  modem  re- 
search. Its  escape  from  the  material  body, 
to  be  the  celestial  form  serving  the  spirit  in 
the  higher  life,  is  not  death,  but  birth.  It 
puts  death  under  our  feet.  We  cannot  die. 
We  can  never  lose  our  personality.  How 
simple,  yet  how  sublime  1  Whittier  well 
said, — 
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"Xo,  I  have  friends  in  spirit  land» 
Not  shadows  in  a  shadowy  band. 
Not  otberF,  bat  themselves  are  they." 

The  Psychical  Science  Congress  last 
August^  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago,  was  a  sign  of  this  new  era.  In 
five  days  large  audiences  listened  to  dis- 
cussions by  eminent  men  and  women  from 
different  couDtries  on  both  continents.  Prof. 
F.  W.  H.  Meyers  of  Cambridge,  England, 
said  in  that  congre.^8, — 

**The  influence  of  Fcience,  by  reason  of 
its  studied  Deutrality  in  regard  to  a  future 
life,  tends  to  destroy  belief  in  it.  The 
silence  which  surrounds  the  topic  is  almost 
more  discouraging  than  overt  attack.'^  The 
old  traditions  are  fading  away,  and  the  edu- 
cated world  is  beginning  to  see  that  the 
great  hope  which  inspired  the  past  is  being 
gradually  undermined.  He  raised  the  ques- 
tioQ  whether,  among  the  countless  advances 
of  science,  any  evidence  has  been  discovered 
which  bears  on  this  momentous  problem. 
To  him  it  seems  that  during  the  last  few 
years  discoveries  have  been  made  ''which 
must  gradually  revolutionize  our  whole  at- 
titude toward  a  question  of  an  unseen 
world,  s^d  of  our  own  past,  present,  or  fut- 
ui-e  existence  therein." 

Far  from  having  lost  confidence  in  our 
survival  of  death,  he  claims  that  science 
furuishes  indications  of  its  reality;  for  it 
shows  that  our  ordinary  consciousness  is 
but  a  fragment  of  the  total  self,  that  we 
have  powers  which  the  processes  of  terres- 
triiil  evolution  do  not  explain,  and  which 
indicate  connections  between  mind  and 
miud  of  a  character  which  there  seems  no 
logical  necessity  that  death  should  interrupt 
or  abolish.  The  direct  action  of  mind 
u[K)u  mind  at  a  distance  without  the 
ageucy  of  the  usual  sensory  channel — te- 
lepathy— is  instanced  as  enough  to  show 
^<^>lnething  far  more  complex  than  any 
physical  law  can  explain,  and  with  halluci- 
natory images,  which  occur  so  frequently  at 
or  about  the  moment  of  death,  and  repre- 
sent the  dying  person  to  a  distant  friend, 
proves  that  the  materialistic  psychology  is 
fundamentally  wrong.  "We  generally  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  a  rapid  flow  of 
biood  through  the  brain  is  necessary  for 
vigorous  psychical  action.  But  in  some  of 
our  psychical  cases  the  dying  man  seems 
to  produce  a  strong  psychical  effect.    The 


study  of  cases  of  this  type  (many  of  which 
I  have  set  forth  elsewhere)  has  gradually 
convinced  me  that  the  least  improbable  hy- 
pothesis lies  in  the  supposition  that  some 
influence  on  the  minds  of  men  on  earth  is 
occasionally  exercised  by  the  surviving  per- 
sonalities of  men  departed." 

A  few  years  ago  Alexander  Winchell, 
LL.D.,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  an  eminent 
geologist,  in  unity  with  the  Methodist 
Church,  wrote : — 

There  is  nothing  which  it  is  reverent  to 
pronounce  inscrutable  among  the  works  of 
God.  It  remains  for  us  to  penetrate  the 
world  of  invisible  things.  There  must  be  a 
substratum  that  has  not  yet  been  sounded, 
lying  beneath  the  confused  and  apparently 
capricious  phenomena  of  clairvoyance,  mes- 
merism, dreams,  and  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions. With  much  imposition,  there  is 
much  which  cannot  be  scientifically  ignored. 
It  remains  to  resolve  the  mystery  of  these 
sporadic  phenomena, — to  reduce  them  to 
law,  and  to  open  under  the  law  some  regu- 
lar and  intelligible  intercourse  with  the  un- 
seen world.  The  unseen  world  is  destined 
to  become  like  a  newly  discovered  conti- 
nent. We  shall  visit  it,  we  shall  hold 
communion  with  it,  we  shall  wonder  how 
so  many  thousand  years  .could  have  passed 
without  our  being  introduced  to  it.  .  .  . 
And  who  can  say  that  we  may  not  yet  ob- 
tain such  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  exist- 
ence of  other  bodies  as  to  discover  the 
means  of  rendering  them  visible  to  our 
bodily  eyes?  Then  may  we  not  gaze  at 
last  upon  the  "spiritual  bodies"  in  which 
our  departed  friends  reside,  and  discover  the 
means  of  listening  to  their  spirit  voices,  and 
join  hands  consciously  with  the  heavenly 
host?  Does  the  reader  smile?  I  believe 
these  are  the  suggestions  more  of  philoso- 
phy than  of  fancy.  Does  he  say  it  is  only 
a  dream  of  impossibilities?  To  fetter  the 
human  soul  with  assumed  impossibilities  is 
impiety.  If  we  would  commune  consciously 
with  the  unseen  world,  we  must  have  both 
faith  and  works.  In  reference  to  the  per- 
fectibility and  exaltation  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  nature  of  man,  let  no  one  say 
"impossible." 

CONCLUSION. 

All  these  statements  show  the  superficial 
limitations  of  inductive  science,  and  the 
deeper  thought  of  a  growing  company  whose 
work  must  win  the  recognition  of  a  spiritual 
genesis  of  things  and  of  the  immortal  life. 
With  that  recognition  the  prestige  of  mod- 
ern agnosticism  will  decrease. 

Unitarians,  or  liberal  religionists  and  spir- 
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itual  thiakers  of  whatever  name,  can  best 
meet  the  thoughtful  agnostic ;  for  they  will 
demand  no  acceptance  of  any  irrational 
dogma,  cast  no  shadow  of  a  theological  ban 
across  his  path,  welcome  his  unity  and  help 
in  every  good  word  and  work,  and  uphold 
the  unity  of  religion  without  dogma  and 
science  spiritualized.  Affirming  their  own 
convictions,  they  can  say,  **Let  us  reason  to- 
gether," and  thus  win  back  the  respect  and 
confidence  'which  they  give.  So  he  may 
realize  the  progress  of  religious  ideas,  and 
see  that  no  stock,  no  stone,  was  ever  wor- 
shipped, no  temple  or  pagoda,  no  church  or 
cathedral,  ever  built,  save  as  a  sign  and 
token  of  the  soul's  sense  of  a  Supreme 
Power,  of  an  immortal  life,  and  of  daily 
duties,  that 

"Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee," 

is  the  word  they  all  utter,  confused  as  the 
first  sounds  that  infant  lips  can  try,  dull 
amid  the  discords  of  pride  and  power,  or 
clear  as  the  song  of  angels. 

To  hear  that  word  in  his  own  soul,  in 
temples  made  with  hands  or  in  Nature's 
great  temple,  and  to  be  inspired  to  true 
work  by  that  hearing,  is  to  be  religious. 
Religion  is  spiritual  faith  and  knowledge, 
the  recognition  of  the  unseen  things  which 
are  eternal.  It  is  the  highest  philosophy, 
too,  and  gains  with  wider  range  of  intellect 
as  well  as  with  the  growth  of  intuition  and 
conscience.  Thus  is  the  sense  of  duty 
enlarged,  and  its  application  to  life  made 
wiser  and  more  fraternal.  Thus  is  charac- 
ter built  on  a  sure  foundation,  as  on  the 
rock  of  ages.  If  he  cannot  realize  all  this, 
we  shall  still  be  human  friends,  which  is  far 
better  than  to  be  dogmatic  enemies. 

Giles  B.  Stebbins. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


IN  KING'S  CHAPEL, 


It  was  the  brave  deed  of  a  true  man  when 
one  of  the  compilers  of  our  new  Prayer 
Book  took  that  book  with  him  into  King's 
Chapel  last  November,  and  read  its  service 
above  the  body  of  Francis  Park  man. 

Old  men  present  opened  the  old  book,  but 
presently  listened  to  the  new  one.  If  the 
new  service  did  not  suffer  from  that  con- 
trast (and  I  could  not  say  that  it  did),  it 
endured  a  severe  test. 

That  was  a  remarkable  audience.    Learn- 


ing, wealth,  culture,  gray  heads,  subdued 
manners,  severe  taste,  all  were  there.  It 
was  a  great  and  a  noble  company.  No 
other  city  in  America  could  surpass  it. 
And  only  two  men  now  remain  in  Boston, 
or  in  New  England,  round  whose  coffin  such 
a  company  could  be  gathered.  Both  were 
present  that  day.  May  the  Autocrat  long  be 
spared  to  us!  And  may  it  be  many  years 
before  any  captious  spirit,  any  man  without 
a  country,  is  tempted  to  say  that  Boston  is 
now  a  country  without  a  man ! 

But  in  King's  Chapel  I  think  of  other 
things.  The  suggestiveness  of  one's  sur- 
roundings makes  it  not  a  sleepy  place.  It 
is  too  full  of  reminiscences.  It  is  also  it- 
self, especially  at  Christmas  time,  a  work  of 
art.  That  homely  exterior  hides  a  beauti- 
ful shrine.  I  might  wish  that  we  could 
curve  the  low  ceiling  into  an  arch.  But 
when  I  see  the  faded  crimson  of  the  ample 
upholstery,  with  the  white  woodwork  and 
walls,  all  freshly  upholstered  each  winter 
with  such  masses  of  green,  handled  with 
such  exquisite  taste,  I  wish  all  Unitarians 
could  come  and  see  Unitarianism's  Boston 
birthplace. 

But  I  cannot  enter  King's  Chapel  without 
recalling  its  history.  I  may  peep  up  at  the 
south  gallery  to  see  if  the  Autocrat  is  there, 
but  I  soon  muse  on  the  shrine  itself.  Its 
walls  and  windows  and  organ  are  eloquent 
to  one  who  knows  'aught  as  to  the  religious 
life  of  Boston  and  of  New  England. 

That  old  organ!  It  has  a  tone  of  mar- 
vellous sweetness.  It  has  a  master's  han<i 
on  its  keys.  Its  '*Vox  Humana"  sometimes 
makes  me  listen  as  though  I  heard  a  far-off 
choir  of  angels  sing. 

But  in  King's  Chapel  I  do  see  and  hear 
the  past.  That  old  organ !  Was  it  the  first 
organ  ever  set  up  in  Boston?  Above  the 
central  pipes  still  rests  the  gilded  image 
of  England's  crown.  On  each  corner  tower 
stands  the  gilded  mitre  of  England's  Bishop. 
How  much  they  signify!  What  a  history 
that  old  organ-case  has  seen!  What  con- 
sternation filled  the  Puritan  heart  when 
that  first  Episcopal  church  intruded  on  Bos- 
ton's prim  life  in  1686!  Not  till  much 
later — not  till  1749— did  this  building  rise. 
Part  of  it  is  more  recent  than  that.  That 
organ  may  be.  But  the  birth  of  the  King's 
Chapel  Society,  in  1686,  caused  a  flutter  in 
Boston  and  in  Salem. 
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Was  a  bishop  appointed  by  the  king  to 
come  to  Boston  ?  Were  royal  governors  to 
come?  The  first  royal  governor  came  in 
1692.  Did  Increase  Mather,  president  of 
Harvard  College  and  pastor  of  Boston's 
Second  Church,  hasten  over  to  London? 
Did  he  seek  a  royal  charter  for  the  college, 
to  displace  the  charter  from  the  Boston  and 
Salem  General  Court?  Did  he  nominate 
and  ennoble  that  first  royal  governor,  'long- 
shoreman Phipps  of  Maine?  Did  he  secure' 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Second  Church, — 
that  ignorant,  profane,  and  vigorous  ruler  ? 
And  this  to  head  off  the  coming  of  Episco- 
pacy to  Boston?    Who  can  say? 

But  Boston  mras  in  a  flutter.  There  were 
many  men  of  many  minds.  Something 
most  be  done.  The  Mathers  strove  to  turn 
Boston  and  Harvard  College  and  the  new 
royal  governors  toward  a  more  rigid  Puri- 
tanism. 

Boston's  gentlemen  objected.  Some  of 
theoi  soon  banded  together  to  oppose  that 
policy.  New  churches  rose.  In  1698  Brat- 
tle Close  was  given  as  a  site  for  a  new  so- 
ciety. In  1699  that  new  church  was  organ- 
ized. Its  ^'Manifesto"  set  forth  revolution- 
ary doctrines  as  to  woman's  rights,  as  to 
the  rights  of  laymen,  as  to  baptism,  and  as 
to  public  worship. 

Those  rash  men,  in  December,  1699,  actu- 
ally demanded  both  the  reading  of  Scripture 
and  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Boston's 
public  worship !  They  dared  not  mention 
music.  They  dared  not  breathe  the  dream 
some  of  them  cherished  as  to  their  yet  hav- 
ing organ  music  in  their  Boston  church. 

They  "called"  a  young  Boston ian  from 
London.  They  warned  him  to  be  ordained 
in  England,  as  they  knew  he  could  not  be  in 
Boston.  They  were,  indeed,  ready  them- 
^Ives  to  ordain  and  install  him,  as  Thomas 
Bolfinch  did  James  Freeman  in  King's 
Chapel  a  century  later ;  but  they  sought  to 
avoid  strife. 

They  had,  indeed,  enough  on  their  hands. 
They  bad  undertaken  a  large  task.  They 
aimed  to  break  the  clerical  rule  over  Har- 
vard College  and  Boston.  They  aimed  to 
turn  Puritanism  away  from  Calvin  and 
toward  Episcopacy.  But  they  aimed  to  dis- 
arm Episcopacy  by  approximating  or  appro- 
priating its  beautiful  worship. 

Yet  they  were  forced  to  move  cautiously. 
About  1718  Thomas  Brattle  willed  them  a 


handsome  sum  to  purchase  *^a  pair  of 
organs"  for  the  church.  They  dared  not 
accept  the  gift.  When  they  did  buy  an 
organ,  at  the  very  close  of  the  last  century, 
an  ardent  Puritan  of  their  flock  offered 
£500  if  they  would  let  him  go  down  to  the 
ship  in  Boston  Harbor  and  cast  the  organ 
into  the  sea.  He  thought  Neptune  wanted 
music  after  tea. 

All  this  I  think  of  when  I  look  at  the  old 
organ  in  King's  Chapel.  I  think,  also,  of 
the  rage  of  the  Mathers  when  those  vigor- 
ous Brattle  Square  laymen  secured  the  vote 
that  Harvard's  president  must  reside  at 
Cambridge,  not  in  Boston.  Cotton  Mather 
took  the  hint.  He  turned  promptly  to  Con- 
necticut ;  and  Yale  College  rose  at  his  call, 
as  the  Puritan's  rejoinder  to  the  Boston  lay- 
men's challenge. 

But  in  King's  Chapel  I  think  not  of  the 
long  struggle  of  Harvard  and  Yale  to  de- 
velop each  its  own  religious  and  educational 
ideal.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  that 
struggle.  Each  college  groped.  £ach  gen- 
eration went  as  far  as  it  could.  Each  col- 
lege felt  the  fever  of  institutional  ambition. 
Each  worked  its  way  up-stream,  cuffed  al- 
ternately by  the  winds  of  courage  and  of 
caution.  For  two  hundred  years  Yale  strug- 
gled toward  Mnnger's  Freedom  of  Faith, 
and  Harvard  toward  Emerson's  Faith  of 
Freedom. 

They  have  now  come  to  what  is  a  com- 
mon ground  in  idea  or  conviction,  but  not 
to  a  common  worship. 

And  this  is  what  I  see  in  King's  Chapel, — 
Boston's  long  struggle  to  improve  the  grim 
prayer  and  sad  song  of  the  Puritan. 

Our  new  Prayer  Book,  with  mention  of 
which  I  began,  is  the  product  of  more  than 
two  centuries — indeed,  of  more  nearly 
twenty  centuries— of  earnest  and  prayerful 
struggle. 

What  is  to  be  the  public  worship  of  our 
Liberal  Church  in  the  future? 

Father  Ignatius  laments  the  decay  of  the 
Hebrew  worship  in  England  and  America. 
In  New  York  he  went  to  the  Temple 
Emanu-el.  He  found  that  the  services  were 
conducted  mainly  in  English,  that  a  paid 
Grentile  choir  did  the  singing,  and  that  the 
men  took  off  their  hats  and  sat  with  the 
women.  No  tallith  was  used.  In  Chicago 
he  went  to  the  Temple  Mount  Sinai.  Dr. 
Hirsch  told  him  that  the  use  of  the  ark 
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and  torah  had  almosfc  ceased.  Such  a 
house,  Father  Ignatius  declares,  is  not  a 
synagogue,  but  a  heathen  temple.  He 
seenos  not  to  see  that  such  a  heathen  temple 
is  vastly  better  than  a  synagogue. 

That  synagogue  worship  may  now  be  a 
curse,  and  not  a  blessing,  to  its  people.  It  is 
such  if  it  merely  fosters  race  pride,  perpetu- 
ates prejudice,  and  separates  man  from  man. 
It  is  an  evil  thing,  if  its  ritual  aims  or  tends 
to  foster  worship  of  the  Hebrew  people  or 
of  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  suggest  or 
imply  that  God  has  made  no  revelations  to 
his  children  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years. 

In  a  New  Haven  synagogue  I  have  re- 
joiced to  hear  a  choir  of  Hebrews  sing. — 

** Leave,  oh  leave  me  not  alone  1 
Still  support  and  comfort  me  1" 

Rabbi  Levy  now  preaches  in  that  syna- 
gog^ue  a  world-embracing  faith,  a  progres- 
sive theology,  a  truly  liberal  gospel. 

But  such  a  gospel  demands  an  ever-grow- 
ing ritual.  So  does  our  Liberal  Church. 
We  are  weakest  in  our  worship.  We  far 
surpass  all  other  sects  in  these  modern  de- 
vout hymns  of  our  own  composing.  But 
how  little  music  we  have  originated!  Yet 
we  have  bravely  struggled  to  secure  fit 
form  for  our  public  worship.  What  scores 
of  service  books  we  have  prepared  1  Un- 
counted liturgies  and  printed  prayers  of  our 
own  we  have  left  behind  us.  Samuel  Long- 
fellow's Vesper  Service  was  a  great  advance, 
and  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

New  Haven's  Congregationalism  has  now 
advanced  as  far  as  that.  Its  worship  is  as 
bad  as  ours  was  forty  years  ago. 

In  King's  Chapel  I  see  that  brave  at- 
tempt to  take  a  ritual  which  the  use  of 
ages  had  sanctioned,  and  to  make  it  such 
that  all  Christians,  if  not  all  men,  may  find 
a  blessing  in  the  use  of  it. 

The  first  edition,  in  1785,  said  in  its  pref- 
ace :  "The  liturgy  contained  in  this  volume 
is  such  as  no  Christian,  it  is  supposed,  can 
take  offence  at,  or  find  his  conscience 
wounded  in  repeating. 

"The  Trinitarian,  the  Unitarian,  the  Cal- 
vinist,  the  Arminian,  will  read  nothing  in 
it  which  can  give  him  reasonable  umbrage." 

Reasonable  umbrage  1  But  how  many  of 
OUT  best  men  and  women  now  think  that 


our  new  Prayer  Book  gives  them  reasonable 
umbrage  1 

They  seem  not  to  see  that  it  would  give 
greater  umbrage  to  others,  were  they  al- 
lowed to  strike  out  from  it  what  they  would 
exscind. 

They  seem  not  to  see  that  their  devout 
care  should  be  given  to  preparing  worthy 
prayers  of  their  own  to  put  in,  not  to  strik- 
ing out  what  others  wish  to  retain.  We 
cannot  wholly  shake  off  our  Puritan  narrow- 
ness. 

Phillips  Brooks's  Church  in  Boston  is 
now  deeply  agitated  over  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  shall  accept  a  gift,  said  to  be 
$20,000,  for  placing  an  elegant  altar  and 
reredos  in  its  chancel. 

Cotton  Mather,  in  his  '^Magnalia  Christi 
Americana,"  declares  that  the  altar  in  the 
English  Church  "smells  rank  of  Paganism." 
He  there  declares  also  that  "the  cross  was 
fetched  from  the  brothel-house  of  God's 
greatest  enemy." 

If  he  means  by  that  the  Church  of  Rome, 
I  confess  that  I  like  to  worship  in  that 
house.  I  like  to  see  that  never-quenched, 
crimson  light  above  its  altar, — the  one  sym- 
bol common  to  that  Church  and  the  syna- 
gogue. I  love  all  the  symbols  that  make 
beautiful  the  service  of  that  Church.  If  pa- 
gans first  used  those  symbols,  they  are  only 
the  more  precious  to  me.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  a  matter-of-fact  God, — one  who  speaks  to 
men  through  the  understanding,  and  not 
through  the  atFections,  the  imagination,  and 
the  susceptible  fancy  of  his  children.  God 
is  a  poet.  My  God  must  touch  human  nat- 
ure ceaselessly  and  at  every  point.  And 
every  device  that  suggests  to  man  his  near- 
ness or  opens  the  doors  of  devout  affection 
to  that  communion  which  has  its  own  wise 
law,  and  must  be  sought  before  it  can  be  en- 
joyed, is  dear  and  precious  to  me.  Organs 
and  altars,  lights  and  pictures,  arches  and 
images,  processions  and  the  uplifted  cross, 
— I  do  not  fear  them, — I  am  fond  of  them 
all. 

In  King s  Chapel  I  see  the  battleground 
where  our  Puritanism  began  the  fight  with 
its  own  narrowness, — where  it  began  to 
break  off  the  shackles  ri vetted  on  its  limbs 
by  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  fear,  that  it 
might,  in  true  freedom,  walk  by  faith. 
Faith  can  wield  all  those  tools  which  fear 
dare  not  touch.    In  our  Liberal  Church  we 
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have  come  to  a  yirtual  unity  in  oar  opin- 
ions, James  Martineau  best  expressing  our 
present  views.  We  have  come  to  a  virtual 
unity  in  our  views  of  social  science.  Fred- 
erick Deuison  Maurice,  with  his  Unitarian 
blood  and  training,  yoked  both  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  to  the  car  of  social  reform. 
His  footsteps  seem  to  shake  England  to-day. 
But  ¥nth  this  unity  in  idea  and  aim  we 
have  attained  to  no  such  unity  in  our  wor- 
ship. The  Quaker  and  the  Puritan  still 
hold  us  in  thrall.  The  rod  of  our  worship 
is  still  but  a  barren  staff  which  does  not 
blossom.  When  the  daughter  of  Arnold  of 
Rugby  brings  her  genius  into  our  Church, 
we  shock  her,  as  recently  at  Oxford,  and  out- 
rage all  her  devout  and  aesthetic  susceptibil- 
ities, with  our  barren,  cold,  and  prosaic  ritual. 
This  is  narrowness.  Here  we  sit  on  the 
same  hard  bench  with  the  Baptists.  Worse 
than  that,  we  have  lost  all  the  glow,  the 
motion,  the  abandon^  of  an  ignorant  people's 
sang;  yet  we  have  not  dared  to  summon 
art  to  enrich  our  worship.  Breadth  must 
be  broad  in  appreciation,  in  idea,  in  in- 
stinct, and  in  sympathy.  It  must  use  all 
tools,  see  the  significance  of  all  symbols, 
aud  speak  all  tongues. 

Our  new  Prayer  Book  makes  me  grateful, 
it  is  both  so  prudent  and  so  vigorous  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Those  who  criticise 
it  should  rather  aim  to  surpass  it ;  and  we 
will  all  be  grateful  to  them  when  they  bring 
us  a  better  book  of  their  own.  All  our  pas- 
tors should  make  a  pilgrimage  between 
Christmas  and  Easter  to  King's  Chapel. 

Henry  C.  Badger. 

New  Haven. 


A  NEW  LITURGY. 


There  has  recently  been  published,  under 
the  imprint  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, but  of  course  without  any  ecclesi- 
astical sanction  or  responsibility  on  their 
part,  a  book  entitled  <*Book  of  Prayer  aud 
Praise  for  Congregational  Worship." 

This  volume  represents  the  result  of  sev- 
eral years  of  labor  by  a  committee  of  culti- 
vated, devout*  and  earnest  ministers  at  the 
East,  who  are  greatly  impressed  with  the 
need  of  a  liturgy  in  our  Unitarian  wor- 
ship. 

The  impression  which  this  volume  of  li- 
torgical  services  has  made  on  one,  at  least, 


of  its  readers,  is  unfavorable,  and  even  pain- 
ful. If  it  were  proven  to  be  acceptable  to 
any  considerable  number  of  our  Unitarian 
churches,  it  would  be  a  discouraging  indi- 
cation of  the  general  decay  of  Unitarianism 
as  a  free  and  progressive  movement  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  its  relapse  into  tra- 
ditional, ecclesiastical  methods,  and  speedy 
absorption  into  one  or  the  other  of  the 
great  established  churches  of  Christen- 
dom. 

We  are  not  willing,  however,  to  confess 
that  the  Unitarian  protest  has  lost  its  fresh- 
ness and  spent  its  power;  that  our  fellow- 
ship is  no  longer  deeply  interested  in  the 
intellectual  .and  scholarly  issues  which, 
until  now,  have  been  the  nerve  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  that  the  spiritual  fervor  manifested  in 
the  spontaneous  prayers  of  a  Ware,  Chan- 
ning,  Gannett,  Parker,  and  Fumess,  has  be- 
come so  feeble  or  so  hypercritical  that  it 
needs  the  stimulus  of  ancient  liturgical  piety 
to  keep  it  alive. 

Meanwhile  this  compilation  serves  to 
show  what  a  profound  influence  the  Episco- 
pal and  Anglican  Church  establishments 
have  exerted  on  certain  types  of  Unita- 
rianism in  New  England, — an  influence  of 
which  we  know  little  or  nothing  at  the 
West. 

These  services  are  a  close  imitation  of 
the  English  Book  of  Prayer.  If  a  liturgy 
is  to  be  made^  probably  no  better  model 
exists.  But  no  such  process  of  manufact- 
ure, even  if  undertaken  by  devout  and  culti- 
vated men  like  the  compilers  of  this  volume, 
can  yield  any  characteristic,  satisfactory, 
and  helpful  services  for  the  enrichment  of 
our  Sunday  worship. 

Our  congregational  worship  is  confessedly 
bare,  especially  on  the  festival  occasions  of 
the  Church.  A  certain  amount  of  liturgical 
material  might  be  advantageously  employed 
in  our  devotional  exercises  without  endan- 
gering our  intellectual  and  ecclesiastical 
freedom  or  hindering  the  expression  of  in- 
dividual feeling  on  the  part  of  the  minister. 
But  such  a  liturgy  should  grow  spontane- 
ously out  of  our  religious  and  church  life. 
There  should  be  no  attempt  to  graft  upon 
our  healthy  stock  the  offshoots  of  a  decaying 
form  of  piety. 

A  liturgy  which  is  to  serve  our  present 
need  must  first  of  all  adequately  express  it. 
It  must  not  offer  us  the  flavor  of  ancient 
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piety  in  place  of  the  statement  of  present 
truth.  It  must  not  lay  stress  on  historic 
events  which  our  modern  insight  knows  to 
be  historic  errors  and  myths. 

It  must  not  seek  to  lend  unction  to  its  ap- 
peals by  the  use  of  obsolete  and  archaic 
phrases.  The  present  volume  seems  to  us 
to  offend  in  all  these  particulars,  which  does 
not  negative  the  acknowledgment  that  there 
is  much — very  much — in  it  that  is  true  and 
beautiful  aud  helpful  in  tlie  religious  life. 
.  .  .  We  do  not  believe  that  this  Service  Book 
will  be  adopted  by  any  large  number  of  our 
churches.  If  it  is,  it  will  assuredly  prove  a 
fetter  on  intellectual  progress  and  personal 
freedom,  and  pave  the  way  to  denomina- 
tional disintegration.  As  has  been  justly 
oberved  by  another,  it  will  tend  to  create 
among  us  a  circle  of  churches  using  this  lit- 
urgy, whose  pulpits  many  among  as  here- 
after cannot  enter,  because  we  cannot  con- 
scientiously use  such  phrases  as  *'Help  thy 
servants  whom  thou  hast  redeemed  through 
Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son,"  * 'through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord,"  etc.,  which  continually  reappear 
in  it.  The  tables,  too,  showing  "what  holy 
day  falls  upon  each  Sunday,  with  prayers 
for  Advent,  Epiphany,  Quiuquagesima,  Ash 
Wednesday,  Passion  Week,  Ascension  Day," 
etc., — ^what  have  these  relics  of  the  ancient 
church  year  to  do  with  our  modern  religious 
life  ?  The  inevitable  results  of  the  employ- 
ment of  these  services  in  our  churches  would 
be  the  preparation  of  new  recruits  for  the 
Episcopal  Church;  for  between  this  color- 
less imitation  and  the  real  article  the  choice 
will  not  be  difficult. 

There  are  abundant  materials  for  a  Unitar 
rian  liturgy,  if  such  be  needed  by  our  grow- 
ing church  needs,  existing  in  the  poetic  and 
spiritual  utterances  of  our  seers  and  singers, 
Whittier,  the  two  Longfellows,  Lowell,  F.  L. 
Hosmer,  Stopford  Brooke,  aud  many  others; 
in  the  new  settings  of  Scripture  and  other 
literatures  which  W.  C.  Gannett,  Brooke 
Herford,  C.  G.  Ames,  T.  B.  Forbush,  J. 
Vila  Blake,  and  others  have  printed  for  the 
enrichment  of  their  church  services;  and  in 
the  devout  and  tender  prayers  of  Marti neau, 
Theodore  Parker,  Dr.  Fumess,  and  other 
saints  of  the  liberal  household.  The  supe- 
riority of  these  utterances  from  a  literary,  a 
theological,  and  a  spiritual  point  of  view  to 
the  traditional  forms  preserved  in  the  Eng- 
lish Book  of  Prayer,  and  mainly  followed  in 


this  volume,  should  be  apparent  to  all  who 
are  not  swayed  by  their  ultra- ecclesiastical 
leanings.  To  some  extent  this  modem  and 
rich  material  has  been  used  in  the  present 
volume.  But  it  should  be  made  the  staple 
of  any  such  attempt.  Then  let  the  services 
be  reduced  in  length,  and  shorn  of  outworn 
theological  phraseology,  and  the  result  would 
be  nearer  the  desires  and  needs  of  free,  pro- 
gressive Unitarians  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurv. — Charles  W.  Wendte,  in  (he 
Pacific  Unitarian. 


MY  ROSARY, 


The  nun  within  the  convent  walls 
Kneels  in  her  narrow  cell  to  pray; 
Her  blessed  beads  she  telleth  o'er, 
A  prayer  for  each  at  close  of  day. 
I,  too,  must  pray ;  but,  ah !  for  me 
There  is  a  different  rosary. 

I  keep  it  close  about  my  heart, 
Not  precious  stone  or  carved  bead 
Linked  each  to  each, — not  such  an  one 
Demands  of  me  my  simple  creed ; 
But,  for  each  bead,  in  place  I  see 
A  dear  loved  face, — my  rosary. 

Dear  faces  carved  in  loving  thought : 
When  each  still  night  I  kneel  to  pray, 
Or  when  my  heart,  all  silently, 
Murmurs  its  prayers  throughout  the  day, 
I  tell  my  beads,  and  ask  that  He 
Bless  each  one  in  my  rosary. 

Kate  Whiting  Patch. 


AMERICAN    UNITARIAN    ASSO- 
CIA  TION. 


My  Dear  Editor: — 

You  ask  me  to  write  for  the  Unitarian  an 
account  of  the  financial  condition,  needs, 
and  prospects  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  This  I  will  try  to  do.  Next 
Wednesday  will  close  the  tenth  month  of 
our  financial  year,  and  less  than  one-eighth 
of  our  parishes  have  made  their  annual  con- 
tribution to  the  Association.  Its  directors, 
therefore,  have  to  vote  aid  to  feeble  churches 
in  the  appointed  season  upon  faith, — upon 
faith  that  the  churches  do  not  wish  our  mis- 
sionary work  to  go  to  wreck,  and  that  they 
will  not  permit  it  to  do  so. 

A  word  as  to  the  needs  of  the  Association, 
The  first  thing,  as  it  looks  to  me,  that  the 
Association  needs  is  that  the  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  parishes,  which  as  yet  have 
not  given, — who  undoubtedly  wish  well   to 
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the  cause,  who  desire  the  spread  of  liberal 
religion,  who  would  have  the  board  heed 
every  good  call, —  should  comprehend  that 
missionary  work  has  to  be  done  on  business 
principles.  If  you  send  out  preachers,  or 
e>tab]ish  new  churches,  or  aid  old  ones,  you 
cannot  withhold  payments  till  April  30. 
You  must  pay  right  along  month  after 
month,  whether  the  societies  have  furnished 
the  money  or  have  not  furnished  it.  If  our 
people  really  appreciated  this,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  write  a  letter  like  this. 

In  the  second  place,  the  immediate  need  of 
the  Association  is  that  our  parishes  should 
pay  into  its  treasury  before  May  1,  1894, 
160,000.  Thirty  years  ago  our  religious 
body  came  more  clearly  to  a  sense  of  its 
missionary  duty.  The  eloquent  words  of 
Bellows  and  his  brother  ministers,  living 
and  dead,  the  weighty  counsels  of  Kidder 
and  his  fellow-laymen,  alike  convinced  us 
that  there  ou^ht  to  be,  that  there  must  be, 
a  grander  work  before  us.  What  these 
prophesied  our  eyes  see.  There  is  a  greater 
demand  for  our  literature,  a  better  opening 
for  the  missionary  word,  a  larger  call  for 
charch  extension.  You  cannot  stop  this 
woriL  one  year,  and  take  it  up  next  year  just 
where  you  left  it  All  experience  says  that 
8nch  a  neglect  will  cast  a  blight  over  the 
work  for  many  succeeding  yeard.  So  the 
Association  must  have  930,000.  Hard  to 
get  you  say.  Yes ;  but  possible  to  get,  pro- 
vided the  call  to  give  is  made  wide  enough, 
and  the  gathering  is  methodical  and  careful 
enough. 

And  now  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  Associa" 
(ion.  They  are  just  as  good  as  our  clergy 
and  laity  will  make  them.  This  is  a  hard 
year,  certainly ;  but  hitherto  our  people  have 
never  tasked  themselves.  No  one  can  doubt 
that.  Had  we  tried,  we  could  have  given 
three  times  as  much  as  we  ever  have  given, 
and  really  suffered  nothing.  Well,  this  is  a 
y^ar  in  which  to  try,  not  to  get  three  times 
^  much,  but  certainly  to  keep  up  our  gift  to 
its  full  measure,  and  not  let  a  good  cause  go 
to  wreck.  We  have  a  few  encouraging  ex-  • 
aniples.  One  of  our  ministers  felt — and 
ri:»htly — that  this  was  a  year  in  which  to 
make  effort.  He  was  in  a  town  which  had 
it9  fuU  share  of  financial  difficulty.  So,  in- 
stead of  letting  the  contribution-box  go 
round,  content  to  accept  its  uncertain  re- 
sults, he  prepared  a  circular,  and  sent  it  with 


an  envelope,  in  which  to  enclose  each  one's 
contribution,  to  every  member  of  the  parish. 
The  result  was  seventy  per  cent  increase 
over  any  contribution  ever  made  by  the 
parish.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are 
three  hundred  societies  in  which  the  same 
method  might  be  tried  with  similar  results. 

This  very  day  a  contribi^iion  comes  in 
from  a  society  as  small  in  numbers  and  as 
moderate  in  resources  as  any,  and  it  is  four 
times  as  great  as  last  year.  How  many  so- 
cieties, by  a  little  earnest  and  methodical 
effort,  might  change  their  ten  dollars  into 
forty,  or  their  twenty-five  into  a  hundred, 
or  their  hundred  dollars  into  four  hundred  1 
At  any  rate,  the  prospects  of  the  Association 
depend  not  on  their  zeal  and  effort,  but  on 
that  of  our  ministers  and  laymen  scattered 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

I  write  plainly,  Mr.  Editor ;  for  it  makes 

my  heart  bleed  even  to  think  it  possible 

that,  by  any  lack  of  enthusiasm,  or  effort,  or 

sacrifice,  the  blessed  work  of  liberal  truth 

should,  in    our   day,  suffer    injury  or  be 

retarded. 

Very  sincerely, 

Grindall  Reynolds. 

Boston,  Febraary  23. 


AN  DIE  ASTRONOMEN. 


[Translated  from  Schiller  by  C.  J.  S.] 

Prate  not  to  me  so  glibly  of  nebulous  ether  and 

sun-rays ! 
Is  natnre  only  so  great  because  you  can  measure 

and  count  ? 
Truly,  your  science  of  space  may  be  the  sublimest 

in  nature ; 
But  the  snblime,  my  friends,  consists   not  in 

space  or  amount. 


OUR  LONDON  LETTER. 


Prof.  Estlin  Carpenter  of  Manchester 
College  is  now  delivering  a  course  of  lect- 
ures at  Essex  Hall,  in  connection  with  our 
London  Sunday  School  Association,  on  "The 
Growth  of  Ideas  about  the  Person  of  Jesus 
in  the  New  Testament."  The  hall  has  been 
crowded.  Half  the  audience  at  least  con- 
sists of  ladies.  Is  it  Unitarian  ladies  only 
that  find  a  fascination  in  historical  theology 
or  in  any  theology?  The  question  is  sug- 
gested by  a  statement  recently  made  re- 
specting Girton  College,  Cambridge.  Gir- 
ton  has  been  in  existence  twenty-five  years ; 
and,  while  great  numl)ers  of  its  students 
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have  passed  successfully,  and  in  some  in- 
stances brilliantly,  in  the  university  exam- 
inations in   classics,  mathematics,  and  his- 
tory, only  four  have  presented  themselves  in 
theology.    The  young  ladies  of  Girton  Col- 
lege do  not  court  theology.     The  Unitarian 
ladies  of  London  are  enamoured  of  it,  espe- 
cially when  pr^ented  in  the  form  in  which 
Prof.    Carpenter    knows    how  to    robe    it. 
Their  presence  is    prophetic    of    a    better 
future  for  rational  religion.     It  means  the 
teaching  of  a  more  enlightened  and   rea- 
sonable faith  in  the  home,  and  many  more 
things  besides ;  but  thaL  is   a  point  and  a 
gain  of  highest  moment.     Prof.  Carpenter's 
first  lecture  dealt  with  the  traditions  of  the 
historical  Jesus.     He  said  that  the  sources 
of  our  knowledge  of  Jesus  as  an  historical 
person   were    contained    in   the  first  three 
Gospels.     The    reason    for    excluding    the 
fourth  was  that  the  value  of  that  Gospel 
was  for  thought  and  feeling,  and  not  for 
fact.     Of  the  first  three  Gospels  it  was  now 
almost   unanimously  agreed  that    that    of 
Mark  was  the  earliest  to  take  its  present 
shape.     Next  came  that  of  Luke,  and  last 
that  of  Matthew.     To  find  out  who  Jesus 
was  and  what  he  taught,  they  must  go  to 
these  three  Gospels,  giving  the  preference^to 
Mark,    and    placing    Matthew  second.    In 
considering  how  far  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah,  Prof.  Carpenter  said  the  old  view 
was  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  predicted 
by  the  prophets  and  accredited  by  his  mira- 
cles.   Now,  however,  they  had  learned  that 
the    predictions  of  the  prophets  generally 
referred  to  contemporary  events,  and  those 
that  did  not  were  almost  unfulfilled.     They 
had  therefore  given  up  attempting  to  fix 
the  person  of    Jesus  to  the    language    of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.    Jesus  did  claim  to  be 
the  Messiah,  but  only  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
knowing  that  he  was  no  conquering  king, 
no  heir  to  the  throne  of  David.     The  analy- 
sis which  might  be  reached  through  inquiry 
showed  that  the  growth  of  that  view  was 
slow  in  the  teacher's  mind,  that  it  was  the 
necessary  outcome  of  months  of  preaching, 
and  that  the  necessity  of  explaining  himself 
to  himself,  as  well  as  of  explaining  himself  to 
his  countrymen,  had  forced  itself  upon  him. 
This  view  would  enable  them  to  understand 
how  it  was  that  he  could  be  Messiah,  and 
yet  not  be  the  son  of  David  or  the  king  of 
Israel.    The  lecture  was  followed  with  in- 


tense and  studious  interest.  Prof.  Carpen- 
ter frequently  referred  to  Dr.  Martineau's 
"Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion,"  and  to  Rev. 
J.  H.  Crooker's  "Different  Views  of  Jesus." 
The  Christian  Life  reports  that  after  the 
lecture  there  was  a  great  run  upon  Mr. 
Crooker's  book,  nearly  forty  of  them  being 
sold ;  and  many  more  would  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  had  more  been  in  stock. 

An  extremely  interesting  report  of  the 
meeting  of    the  Protestantenbund    at   the 
Hague  has  been  presented  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  by  its 
delegate.  Rev.   R.   Travers  Herford,  B.A., 
of    Stand,    Manchester,    nephew    of    Rev. 
Dr.  Brooke  Herford.     Two  features  of  the 
meetings,  according  to  Mr.  Herford,  were 
highly  suggestive.     One  was  a  discussion 
whether  the  Association,  which  hitherto  has 
directed  its  strength  mainly  to  assaults  on 
Orthodoxy,  should  not  cea.se  to  be  so  largely 
polemic,  and    address    itself    to  the   more 
purely  religious  of  its  objects.     An  opinion 
that  its  work  in  combating  Orthodoxy  was 
pretty    well    exhausted    and    had    become 
superfluous  elicited  a  few  "noes,"  but  the 
general  sense  was  that  the  hour  for  a  posi- 
tive and   distinctly  religious  attitude   had 
come.    The  second  point  was  that  the  social 
problem   was  pervading  and    flooding  the 
churches  in  Holland,  as  everywhere,  delug- 
ing all  the  other  questions,  and  demanding 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  religion.     It 
was  felt  that  the  Protestantenbund  could 
not,  as  a  society,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
take  up  the  solution  of    these    imperious 
social  questions ;  but  it  could  and  did  urge 
its  members,  as  individuals,  to  discuss  them 
in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  free  and 
liberal  religion,  and  to  permeate  the  con- 
sideration of  them  with  the  spirit  of  relig- 
ion.   This  is,  indeed,  in  England  and   on 
the  continent  the  question  of  the  day, — yea, 
and  of  the  generation.     What  are  we  to  do 
with  it?     It  is  a  question  which  will  take 
years  to  decide ;  but  it  is  being  decided  now 
day  by  day,   and    the  churches  must   not 
stand  apart,  but  must  help  to  humanize  and 
moralize  the  conditions  of    trade    and    of 
society. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Stein  thai  of  Manchester  has 
sent  in  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association  a  report  of  those  meetings  of 
the  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago 
which  he  attended  as  the  Association's  rep> 
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resentative.  Mr.  Steiuthal  reports  that  he 
came  away  from  America  with  a  high  ap- 
preciatioa  of  the  power  and  nsefuloess  of 
TOur  Unitarian  women  ministers,  and  with 
a  deep  sense  that  our  churches  in  £ng1and 
suffer  a  serious  loss  through  not  availing 
themselves  in  the  ministry  of  these  culti- 
Tated  and  capable  women  who  have  the 
divine  vision,  to  whom  the  word  of  God 
comes,  and  who  might  proclaim  it  with 
effect,  were  the  opportunity  open  to  them. 

S.  Fletcher  Williams. 
London,  Febmary  1. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 


We  are  in  the  midst  of  Lent;  and  the  sub- 
ject is  covered  with  the  usual  mixture  of 
affected  seriousness  and  gentle  irony  in  the 
daily  press,  while  the  religious  world  seems 
to  regard  it  with  more  indifference  every 
year.  One  of  our  Episcopal  clergymen, 
however,  shows  how  the  higher  use  may 
grow  oat  of  the  perfunctory  in  the  rules  or 
SQggestions  embodied  in  a  printed  circular 
distributed  among  his  people.  **Remem- 
ber,"  he  says,  **that  the  object  of  keeping 
Lent  is  not  to  conform  to  an  ancient  cus- 
tom, but  to  obtain  a  spiritual  good ;  that 
the  purpose  of  fasting  is  not  to  propitiate 
God, . .  .  but  to  gain  control  over  our  appe- 
tites and  desires."  And  again,  and  very  well 
said,  we  are  to  remember  that  "all  our  self- 
examination  should  be  unbiassed,  our  object 
being  not  to  find  what  can  be  approved,  but 
what  must  be  corrected."  These  are  worthy 
aids  to  moral  reflection  and  practice,  which 
all  classes  of  ]t)elievers  may  profit  by. 

The  new  impulse  toward  organization  left 
over  from  the  World's  Fair  and  the  Con- 
gresses, together  with  Mr.  Stead*s  visit,  the 
effects  of  which  have  been  both  inspiriting 
and  exasperating,  and  the  needs  growing 
oat  of  the  winter's  emergency  work,  have 
resulted  in  a  new  organization  of  wide 
scope,  but  practical  aim,  which  is  just  now 
shaping  its  forces  and  getting  ready  for 
work.  I  refer  to  the  Civic  Federation  of 
Chicago.  Its  main  object  is  to  secure  mu- 
nicipal reform,  to  eliminate  politics  from  the 
administration  of  city  affairs, — a  Titanic  un- 
dertaking, but  an  end  that  must  be  accom- 
plished before  the  host  of  minor  reforms  on 
which  we  are  at  work  in  smaller  wavs  can 
reach  a  successful  issue.    Political  influence 


is  the  Ossa  on  Pel  ion  to  the  modern  social 
reformer,  with  this  difference  between  him- 
self and  the  hero  of  the  legend, — that  his 
progress  toward  the  desired  end,  instead  of 
being  assisted  thereto,  is  effectually  barred. 
It  is  melancholy  to  think  how  the  spurious 
needs  and  selfish  ambitions  of  a  City  Hall 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  almost  every 
worthy  and  generous  movement  of  man  for 
his  brother  man.  The  entire  question  of 
citizenship  must  be  studied  over  again  from 
a  new  and  higher  point  of  view.  We  are 
beginning  to  see  that  politics  is  not  a  word 
which  can  be  safely  left  to  stigmatize  the 
actions  of  a  disreputable  set  of  office-seeking 
and  emolument-hunting  men,  who  have  an 
eye  for  nothing  but  spoils,  but  a  word  to  be 
rescued  from  low  uses,  since  it  is  one  of 
wide  and  inclusive  significance.  Elevated 
to  its  true  rank,  it  includes  all  the  public 
work  and  business  of  a  town,  city,  or  nation; 
but  it  needs  the  constant  sivpport  of  a'strong 
and  vigilant  public  sentiment  to  keep  it  at 
its  true  altitude.  The  Civic  Federation  is  a 
body  of  disinterested  men  and  women  of 
highest  standing,  jvho  propose  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  government  under  which  they 
immediately  live,  and  to  bring  all  possible 
influence  to  bear  upon  the  purification  of 
city  politics.  Its  work  will  also  be  extended 
on  other  lines,  philanthropic  and  educa- 
tional. Its  executive  force  is  to  consist  of 
a  central  council  of  one  hundred,  from 
which  is  to  be  elected  the  board  of  trustees 
and  other  officers.  The  general  scheme  pro- 
vides also  for  the  organization  of  branch 
societies  in  the  different  wards.  The  plan 
is  broadly  based,  but  seems  compact  enough 
to  meet  all  practical  ends. 

An  event  of  recent  interest  in  religious 
circles  was  the  lecture,  "The  Ideal  Jesuit," — 
contradictory  terms  to  most  of  us, —  by 
Father  Thomas  Ewing  Sherman,  son  of  the 
famous  general  who  marched  to  the  sea. 
The  lecture  reviewed  the  story  of  Loyola, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  enthusiastic  dis- 
ciple. ^*I'm  not  ashamed  to  stand  before  an 
American  audience,  and  say  I  serve  a  Span- 
ish knight  and  gentleman,  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuits,  Saint  Ignatius  de  Loyola,"  said  the 
speaker,  with  a  touch  of  magniloquence,  but 
which  did  not  destroy  a  general  impression 
in  his  sincerity.  The  grand  inquisitor 
fought  Protestantism  because  ^*it  was  an 
enemy  to  the  true  Church  from  the  start, 
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and  founded  on  a  wrong  supposition/'  The 
only  way  of  ending  the  numberless  dissen- 
sions in  the  Christian  world  is  to  convince 
all  Protestant  believers  that  they  are  in  the 
wrong,  and  to  win  them  back  to  one  true 
communion  in  the  mother  Church.  "The 
Catholic  church  is  the  only  true  Parliament 
of  Religions."  The  education  of  the  Jesuit, 
we  learned,  even  in  these  later  days,  com- 
prises long  years  of  toil,  penitential  disci- 
pline, and  study.  As  a  novice,  he  must 
assist  in  all  kinds  of  manual  labor  in  the 
institution  in  which  he  is  placed,  obedience 
and  poverty  being  still  the  rules  of  the 
order.  Next  there  is  a  course  of  five  years* 
study  in  philosophy, — the  philosophy  of  Abe- 
lard  and  Aquinas,  presumably, — at  the  end 
of  which  the  postulant  is  allowed  to  assist 
in  teaching, — a  period  in  his  own  career 
which  the  lecturer  described  as  that  in 
which  <*he  met  the  problem  of  life  in  Amer- 
ica,— the  American  boy."  We  sigh  over 
this  misdirected  zeal  and  energy ;  but  at  the 
6ame  time  we  feel  rebuked  by  it,  wishing 
there  were  more  energy,  misdirected  or 
otherwise,  in  some  of  oujp  liberal  ranks. 

Another  item  of  interest,  significant  of 
the  new  spirit  stirring  the  times,  is  the  in- 
auguration of  a  new  church,  called  the 
^'Modern  Church,"  in  Bricklayers'  Hall,  the 
place  of  assemblage  of  the  trade  and  labor 
unions.  The  purpose  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion, made  up  of  unchurched  working  peo- 
ple, is  to  open  a  building  with  all  the  facili- 
ties for  mental  and  physical  culture,  lecture- 
rooms,  a  gymnasium,  coffee-room,  baths, 
•etc.  The  opening  services  were  conducted 
by  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  to  be  followed  by 
other  clergymen  in  the  city. 

These  letters  would  be  very  faulty  if  they 
failed  in  some  word  of  reference,  however 
inadequate,  to  Mr.  Fenn's  work  during  the 
past  winter  in  his  course  of  Sunday-school 
l*»sson8  oil  "The  Flowering  of  the  Hebrew 
Religion,"  which  have  been  published  seri- 
ally in  Unity,  and  issued  in  leaflets  by  the 
Western  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society. 
The  series  is  now  closed,  and  comprises 
twenty  two  lessons  on  the  gospel  story  and 
the  early  church  through  the  periods  of 
Stephen  and  Paul,  but  not  aiming  to  more 
tlian  sketch  the  closing  topics.  Mr.  Fenn 
is  winning  a  secure  place  for  himself  in 
New  Testament  criticism.  He  has  both 
1 'arniog  and  courage,  a  scholarly  and  open 


mind.  He  is  a  bookman,  but  no  pedant. 
He  gives  us  pictures  from  life,  not  merely 
marginal  notes  and  disquisitions.  Mr.  Fenn 
is  emphatically  modern,  and  as  frank  and 
outspoken  here  as  in  his  personal  inter- 
course. He  is  not  an  inconoclast,  but  he 
will  not  escape  that  charge  from  many  re- 
spected sources.  Some  of  his  conclusions, 
notably  those  respecting  Jesus'  own  ideas 
of  his  Messiahship,  have  been  regarded  as 
rather  too  destructive  in  their  tendency 
even  by  some  of  our  radical  leaders,  though 
this  is  not  a  point  on  which  radicals  and 
conservatives,  as  such,  need  disagree,  being 
one  simply  of  personal  interpretation,  as  so 
many  others  in  New  Testament  study.  Mr. 
Fenn  deals  with  this  portion  of  his  subject 
with  admirable  candor,  and  to  many  of  us 
with  a  convincing  array  of  fact  and  argu- 
ment. Nor  is  he  lacking  in  sincere  rever- 
ence for  the  life  and  character  of  the  Naza- 
rene,  but  he  has  not  the  art  of  poetizing  his 
subject  as  much  as  some  other  students  in 
the  same  field.  For  myself,  I  was  glad  of 
this;  for  we  may  poetize  as  well  as  theologize 
ourselves  beyond  the  boundaries  of  reason 
and  the  probable  truth.  Mr.  Fenn  deserves 
thanks  for  bringing  the  gospel  narrative  not 
down,  but  up  to  the  level  o^  natural  relig- 
ion. To  me  his  interpretation  of  the  suf- 
fering and  the  triumphant  Messiah  is  full  of 
human  sympathy,  and  treated  with  equal 
justice  and  delicacy.  It  has  in  it  all  the 
reverence  of  a  truth-loving  spirit ;  and  what 
more  should  we  require?  Naturally,  Mr. 
Fenn*s  papers  have  met  with  the  same  criti- 
cism all  such  attempts  to  present  the  results 
of  the  latest  criticism  in  a  form  adapted 
to  the  religions  needs  of  the  young  have 
elicited.  It  is  hard  to  adapt  some  of  these 
lessons  to  the  understanding  of  the  younger 
classes  in  our  schools,  but  that  is  more 
the  fault  of  the  teacher  than  of  the  leader. 
The  difliculty  here  is  that  of  Sunday-school 
instruction  in  general,  where  work,  to  be 
properly  done,  needs  the  consecrated  jLabor 
of  minds  that  have  received  special  prepara- 
tion. This  it  is  impossible  to  secure,  and 
we  must  do  the  next  best  thing  we  can. 
Mr.  Fenn  writes  more  for  the  adult  mind 
than  the  child's;  but,  since  these  lesson 
papers  are  intended  for  the  teachers,  and 
not  meant,  either,  to  stuff  the  teacher's  mind 
as  much  as  to  quicken  it,  that  criticism  is 
perhaps  rather  superfluous.    Old  and  young 
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alike  have  gained  a  new  help  in  the  study 
of  a  subject  of  perennial  interest,  not  only 
to  the  religious  mind,  but  to  the  literary 
student.  Which  one  of  us  but  has  often 
wondered  at  our  own  continued  interest  in 
this  subject,  returning  to  it  from  time  to 
time  with  renewed  wonder,  delight,  and 
reverence?  Is  it  not  because  we  have  here, 
less  in  outward  events  of  the  life  related 
than  in  its  inward  struggle  and  experi- 
ence, an  epitome  and  apotheosis  of  human 
history?  And  is  not  that  what  Mr.  Fenn 
has  tried  to  show  us  ? 

Celia  p.  Woolley. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 


The  representatives  of  the  various  non- 
Christian  religions  who  came  to  the  World  *s 
Religious  Parliament  in  Chicago  brought 
to  this  coantry  considerable  information, 
some  of  it  of  a  rather  unexpected  kind,  re- 
garding the  results  of  Christian  missions 
and  the  influence  of  so-called  '^Christian 
civilization"  in  various  lands.  For  example, 
Mr.  Nomaema  Charya,  a  Brahmin,  or  modem 
bighcaste  Hindu  of  Madras,  said  the  fol- 
lowing, among  other  things,  at  the  Parlia- 
ment, about  "Christian  rum"  in  India  :  — 

"Our  friends  have  been  picturing  to  you 
Cbristianity  standing  with  the  Bible  in  one 
hand  and  the  wizard's  wand  of  civilization 
in  the  other ;  but  there  is  another  side,  and 
that  is  the  goddess  of  civilization  with  a 
lx>ttie  of  rum  in  her  hand.  I  know  of  a 
hundred  people  in  my  native  place  who  are 
addicted  to  the  drink  habit.  Of  course,  we 
have  ourselves  to  blame ;  but  remember  that 
to  ape  the  conqueror  is  the  vice  of  the  con- 
quered, and  that  the  fashionable  habit  of 
<lriijking  is  borrowed  by  the  Hindus  from 
the  English.  Oh  that  the  English  had 
never  set  foot  in  India !  Oh  that  we  had 
never  seen  a  single  European  facel  Oh 
that  we  had  never  tasted  the  bitter  sweets  of 
voar  civilization  rather  than  it  should  make 
of  as  a  nation  of  drunkards  and  brutes !  " 

III  a  lecture  given  recently  in  Unity 
Church,  Denver,  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Nagarkar, 
who  represented  the  Brahmo  Somaj  at  the 
Parliament,  we  have  some  plain  words  upon 
the  subject  of  Christian  (orthodox  Christian) 
nii^sioDs.  Mr.  Nagarkar  said  it  was  con- 
fe»<^d  by  the  missionaries  themselves  that 
the  higher  classes  of  Hindus  are  less  acces- 


sible to  Christian  influences  than  they  were 
formerly.  The  outlook,  from  the  mission- 
aries* standpoint  was  very  discouraging. 
Great  schools  and  colleges  had  been  founded 
by  various  sects,  with  the  ultimate  end  of 
converting  the  pupils.  Young  men  went  to 
these  schools  and  were  graduated,^  but  in  all 
his  experience  he  had  known  only  two  young 
men  of  the  higher  classes  to  be  converted 
and  baptized. 

The  entire  results  of  the  missionary  efforts 
came  from  the  lower  classes,  most  of  them 
from  the  lowest. 

The  speaker  was  not  one  who  despised  or 
looked  down  upon  what  is  called  the  lower 
classes;  but  when  the  Christian  recruits 
come  only  from  one  class,  and  that  the  low- 
est socially,  it  would  seem  that  there  was 
something  wrong  in  the  system.  Of  the 
converts,  at  the  very  least  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  were  employees  of  the  mission  station, 
as  servants,  printers,  tract  distributors, 
teachers,  etc.  So  that  nearly  all  the  con- 
verts in  India  were  directly  dependent  for 
a  livelihood  upon  the  missionaries. 

Free  Americans  in  their  own  country 
could  not  conceive  of  the  tyranny  and  des- 
potism displayed  by  many  of  the  mission- 
aries, nor  the  way  they  lorded  it  over  the 
ignorant  members  of  their  native  churches. 
But  even  this  class  of  converts  was  decreas- 
ing every  year.  Twenty-five  years  i^o  the 
Christian  missions  made  some  kind  of 
progress.  Now  none  was  apparent.  They 
simply  held  their  own.  India  was  becom- 
ing Westernized,  sceptical,  soaked  and  sat- 
urated with  Western  theories. 

To  his  countrymen  the  doctrine  of  the 
vicarious  atonement  was  excessively  repug- 
nant. The  very  idea  of  blood  had  a  horror 
for  the  native  mind.  The  doctrine  of  per- 
sonal salvation  through  blood  possessed  a 
peculiar  and  fantastic  horror  to  the  Indian 
mentality.  Converts  were  denationalized. 
They  were  taught  to  abandon  their  native 
dress  and  forget  their  native  tongue.  They 
became  gradually  separated  from  their  peo- 
ple. They  became  **black  Americans, 
*'black  Scotchmen,"  or  "black  Englishmen, 
according  to  the  nationality  of  the  mission- 
ary. The  peculiar,  unsympathetic  attitude 
of  the  missionaries  toward  Indian  life 
and  theology,  their  dogmatic  stigmatizing 
of  all  who  thought  differently  in  religion 
from  themselves  as  heathen,  their  horror  of 
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the  Indian  pantheon,  had  all  combined  to 
surround  the  name  of  Christ  with  disgust 
and  hatred. 

The  missionaries,  to  retaia  their  influence 
in  the  future,  must  abandon  the  old,  narrow, 
bigoted  forms  of  belief  which  they  profess 
and  teach,  and  come  out  into  a  broader  and 
more  charitable  position  toward  India, — its 
history,  its  life,  literature,  and  religion. 

What  Mr.  Nagarkar  says  is  confirmed  by 
a  letter  recently  received  by  the  Post-office 
Mission  Committee  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  St.  Louis.  The  letter  has  been 
sent  us  for  publication,  and  will  interest  our 
readers.    It  is  as  follows :  — 

••QuiTTA,  India,  Dec.  11,  1893. 

^^Respecled  Friends^ — I  acknowledge  with 
many  thanks  the  receipt  of  your  kind  letter 
of  the  4th  of  October.  1  am  grateful  to 
you  for  the  pamphlets  on  Unitarianism, 
which  you  have  so  very  kindly  sent  me  from 
time  to  time.  They  have  been  read  w^ith 
much  advantage  by  me,  and  circulated 
amongst  friends.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
learn  that  people  placed  so  far  from  each 
other  can  share  each  other's  feelings  through 
that  strongest  of  all  the  ties, — the  love  of 
God. 

**I  am  sending  you  by  this  mail  two  small 
tracts, — (1)  *True  Worship*  and  (2)  *llare 
Pearls,' — and  hope  they  will  reach  safely  and 
be  of  interest.  The  first  is  the  substance  of 
two  sermons  delivered  by  Pundit  Sevanath 
Shastie,  missionary,  Brahmo-Somaj,  Cal- 
cutta. 

"I  have  some  Christian  friends,  Trinita- 
rians, in  India,  who  kindly  furnish  me  with 
tracts,  etc. ;  and  lately  I  have  been  discuss- 
ing with  them  the  question  why  progi*ess 
of  Christianity  —  orthodox  —  is  so  slow  in 
India.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  Northern 
India  there  have  been  very  few,  if  any,  con- 
verts to  Christianity  from  among  the  edu- 
cated classes.  Almost  all  the  recruits  now 
come  from  the  lower  strata  of  society.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  Trinitarian 
Christianity  presents  so  many  difficulties 
that  very  few  reasonable  people  can  accept 
them.  In  fact,  compared  with  these  mys- 
teries, the  Indians*  own  traditional  beliefs 
seem  more  reasonable.  Another  hindrance 
is  that  the  missionaries  who  are  sent  out  to 
India  generally  live  apart  from  the  people 
to  whom  they  have  come  to  preach.  They 
live  in  houses  apart  from  the  towns,  and 
are  not  easy  of  access.  To  see  a  missionary 
is  beset  with  as  many  difficulties  as  a  magis- 
trate or  any  other  dignitary  of  the  State. 
The  greatest  hindrance  is,  I  should  say,  the 
life  of  the  so-called  Christians  who  live  in 
this  country.     The  common  belief  amongst 


the  Indians,  educated  and  uneducated  alike, 
is  that  every  one  whom  they  see  with  a  hat 
on  is  a  Christian.  They  Vatch  their  life 
and  the  treatment  they  accord  to  the  na- 
tives, and  find  that  the  Christianity  of 
Bible  is  only  a  thing  to  be  preached. 

<*It  often  happens  that  a  rash  and  un- 
christian act  of  a  magistrate,  civilian,  or 
officer  obliterates  the  year's  work  of  a  pious 
missionary.  The  people — Christian — in  Eng- 
land and  America  who  pay  large  sums  for 
missions  often  ask  whv  the  results  are  not 
satisfactory,  and  their  representatives  do  not 
often  give  them  the  true  reasons.  Some  of 
the  causes  I  have  mentioned  above  are  so 
very  patent  that  they  do  not  require  any 
elaborate  explanation.  The  best  way  to 
judge  their  validity  is  to  send  out  a  couple  of 
earnest  Unitarian  missionaries,  and  then  see 
the  results. 

*^It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  the 
system  of  education  which  obtains  in  this 
country  turns  out  a  large  number  of  mate- 
rialists. Religion  to  them  seems  to  be  a 
myth ;  and  they  seldom,  if  ever,  call  for  any- 
thing but  the  tangible  things  of  this  world. 
I  have  had  men  working  with  me  in  the 
Brahmo-Somaj  for  years,  and  at  the  smallest 
trouble  or  temptation  they  had  to  run  away. 
But  we  must  be  hopeful.  The  gracious  God 
who  has  created  the  world,  and  is  always 
loving  and  kind,  will  no  doubt  adopt  means 
to  bring  erring  children  to  him. 

"Thanking  you  again  for  your  kind  letter 
and  the  tracts, 

"Yours  sincerely. 


**Jamiat  Rai  Mehta. 
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BROTHER,  FRIEND,  SAVIOUR, 


Jesn,  the  hero  strong, 

Well  hast  thou  Btriven : 
Shackles  of  sin  and  wrong 

Thv  arm  hast  riven. 
Ne'er  may  thy  kingdom  cease. 
Still  may  thy  power  increase. 
Reign  thou  the  Prince  of  Peace 
In  earth  and  heaven  1 

Jesu,  we  turn  to  thee 

Trustingly  ever. 
In  our  extremity 

Thou  failest  never. 
Thou,  in  this  mortal  life. 
With  care  and  sorrow  rife, 
Conquered  its  hardest  strife 

Through  brave  endeavor. 

Jesu,  our  constant  friend, 

Loviug  and  tender. 
Be  with  us  to  the  end. 

Our  souls'  defender. 
By  thy  strong  spirits'  might 
Keep  from  us  evil's  blight, 
Nor  in  the  holy  fight 

Let  us  surrender. 
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Light  of  the  vale  of  death, 

Blessed  forever ! 
Soon  shall  onr  mortal  breath 

Fly  to  ita  Giver. 
Oh,  when  we  come  to  stand, 
Facing  the  silent  land, 
Lead  na,  with  saving  hand 

Through  the  dark  river ! 

Charles  E.  Pebkims. 
Iowa  City. 


(i}sE   UPWARD    LOOK   EACH   DAY. 


Sunday. 
Father,  to  thee. 

Father,  to  thee  we  look  «n  all  our  sorrow : 
Thou  art  the  fountain  whence  cur  healing 

flows. 
Dark  though   the  night,  joy  cometh  with 

the  morrow : 
Safely  they  rest  who  on  thy  love  repose. 

When  fpnd  hopes  fail,  and  skies  are  dark 
before  usi, 

When  the  vain  cares  that  vex  our  life  in- 
crease, 

Comes  with  its  calm  the  thought  that  thou 
art  o*er  us ; 

And  we  grow  quiet,  folded  in  thy  peace. 

Naught  shall  affright  us,  on  thy  goodness 

leaning; 
(»v  in  the   heart,  faith  singeth  still  her 

song; 
Chastened   by  pain,  we  learn  life's  deeper 

meaning ; 
Ai>(I  in  our  weakness  thou  dost  make  us 

strong. 

Patient,  O  heart,  though  heavy  be  thy  sor- 
rows; 

Be  not  cast  down,  disquieted  in  vain ; 

Vet  shalt  thou  praise  Him  when  these  dark- 
ened furrows, 

Where  now  He  plougheth,  wave  with  golden 
grain. 

— F,  Z.  Hosmer. 


If. 


Monday. 

If  a  little  word  of  mine 

Maj  make  a  life  the  brighter, 
If  a  little  song  of  mine 

May  make  a  heart  the  lighter, 
God  help  me  speak  the  little  word ; 

And  take  my  bit  of  singing 
And  drop  it  in  some  lonely  vale, 

To  set  the  echoes  ringing. 

U  a  little  love  of  mine 

Ma^  make  a  life  the  sweeter, 
H  a  little  care  of  mine 

May  make  a  friend's  the  fleeter, 


If  any  lift  of  mine  may  ease 

The  burden  of  another, 
God  give  me  love  and  care  and  strength 

To  help  my  toiling  brother. 

Tuesday. 

Refracted  Lights, 

The  evening  star  that  softly  sheds 
Its  tender  light  on  me 
Hath  other  place  in  the  heavenly  blue 
Thau  that  I  seem  to  see. 

Too  faint  and  slender  is  that  beam 
To  keep  its  pathway  true. 
In  the  vast  space  of  cloud  and  mist 
It  seeks  an  exit  through. 

Nor  light  of  star,  nor  truth  of  God, 
Through  earth-born  clouds  and  doubt. 
Can  straightway  pierce  the  hearts  of  men, 
And  drive  the  darkness  out. 

On  bent,  misshapen  lines  of  faith 
We  backward  strive  to  trace 
The  love  and  glory  that  we  ne*er 
Could  look  on  face  to  face. 

Each    fails,  through    dim    and   wandering 

sight. 
The  vision  whole  to  see; 
But  none  are  there  so  poor  and  blind 
But  catch  some  glimpse  of  Thee, — 

Some  knowledge  of  the  better  way 
And  of  that  life  divine 
Of  which  our  yearning  hope  is  both 
The  prophecy  and  sign. 

^  —Celia  P,  Woolley, 

Wednesday. 
Patience, 

All  are  weak,  and  all  are  strong : 
Patience  righteth  every  wrong. 
All  good  things  the  will  must  task, 
All  achievement  patience  ask. 
Chiefly  with  each  other's  weakness 
Need  we  patience,  love,  and  meekness. 
Who  takes  ill  another's  ill 
Beareth  two  loads  up  the  hill. 

— James  Vila  Blake, 

Thursday. 

Victory  through  Suffering, 

The  breeze  that  over  Calvary  blew, 
And  caught  the  sufferer's  tender  prayer. 
Still  breathes  and  echoes  iu  the  air, 
**Forgive  1  they  know  not  what  they  do  I" 

Who,  then,  will  say  that  men  should  mourn, 
And  mourn  as  one  without  a  hope, 
When,  falling  on  the  upward  slope. 
They    seem    like    dead    leaves    downward 
borne? 
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Who  constant  mourn  are  not  the  men 
Who  know  the  nobleness  of  life, 
Bat  they  who  beauty  learn  through  strife, 
And  they  who  fall  to  rise  again. 

— James  H,  West. 


Friday. 


Remission. 


There  is  no  sin's  remission  granted  men. 
The  place  we  lose  we  can  regain — in  time. 
Not  God  himself  can  lift  us  back  again 
Unto  the  height  we  left  until  we  climb. 

There  is  no  swift  repentance  can  retrieve 

A  violated  principle.    No  tears 

Can  cleanse  our  stains,  no  crying,  "I  be- 
lieve,"— 

Nay,  we  must  we^r  them  out  by  earnest 
years. 

For  each  descent  from  fair  truth's  lofty  way, 
For  each  gross  pleasure  which  delays  the 

soul, 
By  that  soul^s  gloom  and  loneliness  we  pay, 
And  by  the  retarded  journey  to  its  goal. 

We  can  go  back,  we  can  regain  the  height, 
But  not   by  sudden  leaps :    our   souls  are 

strong. 
And  countless  forces  help  us  to  do  right 
When  once  we  weary  of  the  ways  of  wrong. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

Saturday. 

The  Children's  Service. 

The  church  bells  for  service  are  ringing, 
The  father  and  mother  have  gone ; 
And  three  little  golden-haired  childret 
Are  left  in  the  doorway  alone. 

For  these  are  too  young  for  the  meeting, — 
The  busy  and  frolicsome  elves, — 
So  they  think  to  praise  God  li^e  their  elders 
With  a  holy  time  all  to  themselves. 

Each  one  a  big  volume  has  taken, 
And  holds  it,  top  down,  'gainst  the  breast : 
Forthwith  the  devout  little  mimics 
Sing  out  in  their  loudest  and  best. 

They  know   not    themselves  what  they're 

singing, 
And  each  takes  a  tune  of  his  own. 
Sing  on,  O  ye  children,  your  voices 
Are  heard  at  the  heavenly  throne ! 

Sing  on :  there  is  trust  in  your  music ; 
The  Father,  he  asks  not  for  more ; 
Quick  flieth  the  heart  that  is  sinless 
Like  a  dove  to  the  heavenly  door. 

Sing  on :  we  sing  who  are  older, 

Yet  little  we,  too,  understand ; 

And  our  Bibles,  how  often  we  hold  them 

The  bottom-side  up  in  our  hand ! 


Sing  on :  in  the  songs  of  our  service ; 
We  follow  each  note  of  the  card ; 
But,  alas  I  in  our  strife  with  each  other 
How  oft  is  the  melody  marred ! 

Sing  on ;  for  earth's  loftiest  music, 
Though  ever  so  fine  and  so  clear, 
What  is  it  ?     The  lisping  of  children, — 
A  breath  in  the  Infinite  ear. 

— F.  L.  Hosmer. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the 
world  of  current  Biblical  study  is  a  series  of 
twelve  lectures  on  Oenesis  which  President 
Harper  is  giving  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  in  two  or  three  other  places  in 
that  city,  and  publishing  in  the  Biblical 
Worlds  beginning  with  January,  1894.  The 
first  and  second  lectures  were  upon  the  Cre- 
ation, the  third  upon  the  Story  of  Eden 
and  the  Fall,  the  fourth  upon  Cain  and 
Abel.  Others  follow  upon  the  Stories  of  the 
Flood,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  etc.  The  lect- 
urer undertakes  to  interpret  these  Genesis 
stories  in  the  light  of  Biblical  scholarship, 
science,  and  a  comparative  study  of  the  sim- 
ilar stories  found  among  other  peoples  out- 
side of  Palestine.  Bringing  to  his  task,  as 
he  does,  a  much  more  independent  spirit 
than  is  usually  found  among  interpreters 
of  the  Bible  who  claim  to  be  orthodox,  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  lectures  are  attract- 
ing much  attention.  Some  of  his  statements 
and  conclusions  are  scarcely  less  than  start- 
ling when  thought  of  as  coming  from  such  a 
source.  For  example,  (1)  he  points  out  that 
there  are  two  distinct  accounts  of  the  crea- 
tion, which  are  not  only  different  in  nearly 
every  particular,  but  which  contain  contra- 
dictions which  cannot  be  reconciled  or  ex- 
plained away;  (2)  there  are  many  state- 
ments in  the  stories  of  the  Creation  and 
elsewhere  that  are  not  in  harmony  with  sci- 
ence ;  (3)  the  writer  of  the  Paradise  Story 
shows  ignorance  of  geography ;  (4)  the  story 
of  Cain  and  Abel  is  no  more  true  than  the 
myth  of  the  capture  of  Troy  by  the  wooden 
horse  or  the  founding  of  Rome  by  Romu- 
lus and  Remus;  (5)  all  the  Genesis  stories 
contain  a  more  or  less  extended  element  that 
is  legendary  or  mystical,  and  not  historic. 
Of  course,  all  this  has  long  been  accepted  as 
well  established  and  undeniable  by  liberal 
and  independent  scholars.    But,  for  the  ac- 
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credited  representative  of  a  great  orthodox 
deDominatioD  to  take  the  same  ground,  is 
something  new  and  revolutionary. 


Nor  is  President  Harper  finding  his  path 
a  smooth  one.  Not  a  few  of  his  brethren 
have  been  restive  for  a  long  time  over  his 
too  liberal  views  of  the  Bible,  but  have  not 
said  much  publicly.  These  lectures  on  Gen- 
esis, however,  are  too  heretical  to  be  borne ; 
and  Dr.  Henson,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Chorch  of  Chicago,  has  taken  their  author 
to  task  right  vigorously.  President  Harper 
has  replied,  but  in  a  spirit,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  that  seems  to  us  timorous  and  equivo- 
cating. He  does  not  take  back  anything 
that  he  has  said,  but  he  explains  and  mys- 
tifies until  Dr.  Henson  declares  that  ''ana- 
lyzing Genesis  is  child's  play  compared 
vitb  discovering  what  President  Harper 
means.*'  Where  the  matter  will  stop  does 
not  at  present  appear. 


In  the  articles  of  Mr.  Badger  and  Mr. 
Weodte  printed  in  this  number  of  the  ^nt- 
tnrian  we  place  before  our  readers  two 
different  and  in  some  measure  opposing 
news  of  the  new  "Book  of  Prayer  and 
Praise"  which  has  lately  been  published  by 
the  American  Unitarian  Association.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  a  religious 
body  like  ours,  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  churches  with  non-ritualistic  antecedents, 
cannot  change  at  once  from  the  form  of 
worship  that  it  has  always  been  accustomed 
to,  to  another  so  radically  different  as  is 
that  of  the  elaborate  ritual  found  in  this 
hook.  Even  if  the  new  "Book  of  Prayer 
Mid  Praise"  were  theologically  unobjection- 
able to  everybody,  as  it  is  not,  it  could  be 
adopted  among  our  churches  only  slowly 
and  gradually,  if  at  all,  its  modes  of  wor- 
^ip  are  so  far  removed  from  those  which 
most  of  us  are  accustomed  to  and  love. 
This  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  friends 
of  the  new  book,  who  will  thereby  be 
helped  to  patience  and  charity  toward  those 
of  their  brethren  who  do  not  like  or  find 
''piritual  help  in  a  ritual. 


The  advocates  of  a  liturgical  service  are 
fond  of  speaking  of  such  a  service  as  a 
"neans  of  "enriching"  worship.  But  this  is 
exactly  the  question  at  issue :  Does  a  ritual 


enrich  worship  ?  Doubtless  to  some  it 
does,  but  not  to  all.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  to  many  of  the  most  devout 
souls  among  us  there  is  nothing  that  so  itn- 
poverishes  worship  as  to  use  printed  prayers 
and  a  multitude  of  fixed  forms.  That  we 
want  to  enrich  and  deepen,  and  make  more 
living,  earnest,  and  real,  the  devotional  part 
of  our  Sunday  services,  probably  all  would 
agree.    But  the  question  is  how  to  do  it. 


A  few  of  our  churches  in  the  East  have 
come  somewhat  under  Episcopal  influence, 
either  through  their  antecedents  or  by  asso- 
ciation. These  are  very  likely  prepared  to 
adopt  the  new  book  at  once,  to  advantage. 
But,  as  Mr.  Wendte  well  says  in  his  article, 
this  Episcopal  influence  is  felt  little  or  none 
in  the  West.  Indeed,  it  is  felt  only  by  a 
part,  probably  much  the  smallest  part,  of 
our  Eastern  churches.  It  is  hardly  fair 
therefore  to  make  the  few  churches  that 
feel  this  influence  a  standard  for  the  much 
greater  number  that  do  not.  And  this  sug- 
gests what  we  cannot  but  feel  is  a  really 
serious  danger  in  connection  with  this  new 
movement  to  adopt  a  liturgy.  Unless  the 
greatest  care  is  exercised,  we  fear  it  will 
tend,  more  than  many  suspect,  to  divide  us. 
Some  churches  adopt  it,  and  do  not  see  why 
all  should  not  do  the  same.  Some  reject  it, 
and  do  not  see  why  all  should  not  do  that. 
Thus  a  cause  for  misunderstanding  and 
bitter  feeling  springs  up.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  this  is  the  danger  that  threatens, 
unless  those  who  believe  in  the  new  liturgy 
are  willing  to  be  very,  very  patient,  and  let 
it  work  its  way  slowly  and  naturally  into 
favor,  by  its  own  merits,  and  without  much, 
if  any,  pushing.  The  use  of  a  liturgy  has 
always  tended  more  or  less  to  separate  our 
churches  that  indulged  in  it  from  the  rest. 
It  never  has  been  quite  pleasant  for  other 
ministers  to  preach,  as  exchanges  or  as  can- 
didates, in  the  pulpits  of  these  churches. 
Furthermore,  there  has  always  been  a  little 
feeling  that  these  liturgical  churches  held 
themselves  aloof  from  the  rest,  with  just  a 
touch  of  the  "I  am  more  holy  than  thou" 
spirit.  Very  likely  there  has  been  no 
ground  for  this  feeling ;  but  it  has  existed, 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  anything  should 
be  done  now  to  aggravate  it. 

We  call  attention  to  these  facts,  that  all 
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may  see  how  much  need  there  is  for  us  all 
to  be  large-minded  and  charitable,  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  fullest  degree  possible  in 
•each  other's  places,  and  to  let  things  take 
their  natural  and  healthy  course  rather  than 
to  attempt  unduly  to  hasten  consummations 
which  in  themselves  may  seem  to  any  of  us 
desirable.  It  is  better  to  have  a  somewhat 
less  excellent  form  of  worship,  with  a  warm 
and  unbroken  spirit  of  love  and  brother- 
hood, than  to  adopt  a  little  more  desirable 
form  of  words,  at  the  risk  of  creating  aliena- 
tions and  divisions  in  our  communion  of 
churches. 

The  Pacific  Unitarian  calls  attention  to 
the  Unitarian  Exhibit  at  the  great  Mid- 
winter Fair  that  is  being  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Unitarians  have  fitted  up  a 
handsome  **booth"  in  the  north  gallery  of 
the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  among  the  edu- 
cational exhibits,  where  all  friends  of  the 
liberal  faith  and  all  inquirers  will  be  wel- 
come. Unitarians  from  the  East  or  else- 
where visiting  the  Fair  are  ibvited  to  make 
the  place  their  headquarters.  Here  they 
will  find  opportunity  to  rest  awhile,  to  take 
-counsel  with  others  concerning  the  common 
interests  of  our  churches,  to  look  upon  the 
portraits  of  leaders  and  heroes  of  the  liberal 
faith  displayed  on  the  walls,  and  to  lay  in 
supplies  of  missionary  literature.  Contribu- 
tions of  pictures  of  prominent  Unitarians, 
and  of  sermons  and  other  literary  matter 
for  distribution  are  solicited,  and  may  be 
sent  to  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte,  Oakland. 


We  have  spoken  in  previous  issues  of  the 
Unitarian  of  the  movement  that  has  been 
going  on  for  a  year  past  in  the  School  Board 
of  London,  Eng.,  to  make  the  teaching  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  other 
leading  dogmas  of  the  orthodox  creed  obli- 
gatory in  all  the  public  schools  of  that 
metropolis,  which,  of  course,  would  mean 
the  exclusion  of  all  Unitarian  teachers.  At 
first  we  did  not  believe  that  anything  could 
come  of  an  undertaking  so  retrogressive  and 
so  manifestly  and  outrageously  unjust;  but, 
as  time  goes  on,  the  probability  seems  to  in- 
crease that  the  movement  may  carry.  Of 
course,  the  Unitarians  and  liberals  of  all 
names  are  opposing  it  with  all  their  might. 
The  more  progressive  of  the  non-conformist 
bodies,  too,  are  joining  in  the  opposition,  as 


is  the  Broad  Church  party  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  State  Church,  as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, Eeems  committed  to  the  movement; 
and  many  High  Churchmen  are  working  for 
it  with  all  the  zeal  of  bigots  and  fanatics. 
We  had  flattered  ourselves  that  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  was  passing  away,  and  that  an 
age  of  religious  equality  and  freedom  had 
come.  And  now  to  find  London,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Christendom,  the  centre,  as  we 
had  fondly  thought,  of  the  world's  enlight- 
enment, turning  its  face  in  this  way  toward 
the  darkness  of  the  past  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  surprise  and  a  shock.  We  are  told  that, 
if  London  takes  this  step,  other  cities  of 
England  will  be  sure  to  follow.  We  await 
the  issue  in  London  with  interest,  and  not 
without  solicitude. 


We  are  glad  to  see  Prof.  James  of  Har- 
vard University  inviting  public  attention, 
through  the  New  York  Nation,  to  what  he 
calls  *'The  Medical  Advertisement  Abomina- 
tion." Every  year  advertisements  of  patent 
medicines  and  quack  nostrums  not  only 
grow  more  numerous  in  our  papers,  but 
more  tricky  and  more  unscrupulous  in  their 
methods  of  forcing  themselves  upon  public 
attention.  In  nearly  every  daily  and  secu- 
lar weekly  of  the  land,  and,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  many  religious  weeklies  also,  one  has 
to  be  on  his  guard  constantly  to  avoid  being 
inveigled  into  reading  puffs  of  pills  and 
plasters  when  he  supposes  he  is  reading 
articles  of  honest  information.  Says  Prof. 
James:  "We  buy  our  newspaper.^,  and  find 
every  alternate  column  beginning  with  a 
^scare-head'  that  suggests  momentous  news ; 
and  we  presently  discover,  co-ordinated  with 
perhaps  a  change  of  ministry  in  England, 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  or  the  passage  of 
a  tariff  bill,  accounts  of  Mr.  Mingo's  kid- 
neys, Mr.  Hawkshaw's  bronchi,  or  Mrs. 
Hecla's  skin.  Like  Ulysses,  these  worthies 
have  become  a  part  of  all  that  we  have  met : 
and  all  experience  is  an  arch  where-through 
their  entrails  gleam,  as  it  were,  iridescently 
upon  us,  until  the  world  looms  to  our  imagi- 
nation in  a  sort  of  catarrhal  vapor  or  as  if 
bathed  in  a  cancerous  mist.  Such  is  the  edu- 
cation of  our  young  people,  and  such  the 
indecency  of  the  background,  or  rather,  the 
foreground,  in  the  full  sight  of  which  we  are 
all  forced  to  live."  The  intellectual  and 
moral  influence  of  all  this  is  bad  enough: 
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but  what  must  be  its  influenoe  upon  health  ? 
Continues  Prof.  James:  "The  essays,  the 
anecdotes,  the  elaborate  accounts  of  symp- 
toms, the  portraits  of  sufferers,  are  a  direct 
attack  of  the  most  efficacious  kind  upon  the 
public  health.  They  must  be  meant  to  be 
such  an  attack.  They  have  no  other  con- 
ceivable aim  or  intention  than  to  produce 
panic,  to  beget  in  susceptible  readers,  by 
their  incessant  repetition,  the  fixed  idea 
and  apprehension  of  disease.  Such  fixed 
ideas  and  apprehensions  are  among  the 
most  potent  morbific  agents  known;  and 
the  amount  of  h3rpochondriacal  misery  and 
actual  disease  caused  by  these  suggestions 
would  certainly,  if  it  could  be  measured, 
prove  almost  incredibly  great." 

Who  are  to  blame?  Primarily,  the  news- 
paper publishers.  Even  if  we  grant  their 
right  to  print  such  demoralizing  stuff  in 
their  advertising  columns  (which  we  do  not 
grant),  they  certainly  have  no  right  to  cheat 
and  deceive  th^r  readers  by  giving  it  the 
form  of  legitimate  reading  aud  placing  it 
in  parts  of  the  paper  where  we  have  a  right 
to  look  for  legitimate  reading.  Prof.  James 
strongly  urges  that  our  legislatures  ought 
to  take  hold  of  the  matter,  and  by  law  pro- 
tect us  against  what  is  becoming  not  only  a 
Qoiversal  annoyance,  but  a  great  public 
injury. 

An  interesting  new  movement  in  church 
vork  is  reported  by  Prof.  Proctor  Hall,  in 
the  Tabor  College  Monthly,  It  is  an  attempt 
to  bring  together  the  various  charitable 
branches  of  church  work,  which  are  usually 
divided  up  among  organizations  more  or  less 
distinct  from  the  Church,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Chorch  itself.  Usually,  the  church 
charitable  methods  only  help  those  who  can 
no  longer  help  themselves.  It  is  proposed, 
under  this  suggested  plan,  to  give  help  in 
such  a  way  as  to  save  from  helplessness. 

The  two  churches  of  Tabor,  la.,  have 
accepted  the  plan,  which,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  details  as  elaborated  in  Prof. 
Proctor's  article,  seems  to  be  very  similar  to 
the  methods  of  many  mutual  benefit  socie- 
ties. Every  church  member  is  to  be  as- 
sessed fifty  cents  per  month ;  while  the  bene- 
fits include  free  medical  attendance,  three 
dollars  a  week  during  sickness,  and  the  en- 
tire expense  and  charge  of  funerals.  Prof. 
Tabor  suggests  that,  could  such  organization 


become  common  among  the  churches,  an 
international  alliance  might  be  formed,  so 
that  members  travelling  could  receive  needed 
help  through  any  local  church.  This  kindly 
service  would  help  to  break  down  denomina- 
tional prejudice. 

Some  criticisms  have  come  to  us  of  the 
article  in  the  January  Unitarian  on  **The 
Resurrection,"  though  none  in  a  form  suit- 
able for  printing.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  there  is  dissent  from  the  view  there 
presented,  though,  as  the  article  showed,  it 
is  possible  to  find  for  it  in  the  Gospels  them- 
selves a  somewhat  plausible  support.  We 
printed  the  article,  not  because  it  seemed  to 
us  conclusive,  but  because  it  was  a  thought- 
ful and  candid  presentation  of  a  view  of 
the  death  of  Jesus  which  has  some  things 
in  its  favor,  and  which  is  held  by  some  very 
intelligent  and  reverent  scholars.  From  the 
beginning  the  Unitarian  has  been  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  a  broad  inclusiveness 
and  liberty,  holding  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
the  organ  of  one  man  alone,  or  one  set  of 
men,  but  that  within  reasonable  limits  its 
pages  ought  to  be  open  to  the  views  of 
honest  and  capable  men  and  women  who 
look  on  religious  truth  from  different  sides. 


Sqiartments. 


SUNDA  Y-SCHOOLS. 

The  meeting  of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
for  February  considered  this  most  impor- 
tant topic,  '^Changes  most  needed  in  the 
Sunday-school,"  as  seen  by  su^rintend- 
ent,  teacher,  musical  director,  mmister,  li- 
brarian. Under  the  first  branch  Mrs. 
James  A.  Beatley  (superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school  at  the  Church  of  the  Disci- 
ples, Boston)  offered  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions. One  related  to  the  need  for  an 
abridged  and  culled  Bible  for  the  use  of 
young  people  and  others.  She  referred  to 
one  already  issued  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  of 
Boston,  "The  Bible  Abridged,"  by  Rev. 
David  Greene  Haskins,  S.T.D.,  and  praised 
the  general  arrangement.  Her  objection 
was  to  the  binding,  which  did  not  seem  to 
be  fitting  the  Scriptures,— a  very  ^ood  criti- 
cism, and  well  sustained,  as  she  illustrated 
what  she  meant  to  the  listeners.  Perhaps 
the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  may 
take  this  matter  in  hand  before  long.  Mr. 
Richard  C.  Humphreys  and  his  substitute. 
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Mr.  Charles  H.  Porter,  were  both  unavoid- 
ably absent,  so  that  the  teacher's  suggestions 
of  changes  were  not  heard.    In  the  depart- 
«  ment  of  music  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Lewis  laid 
down    progressive    and    worthy  standards. 
One  of  his  practical  hints  was  that  scholars 
in  Sunday-schools  should  learn  some  of  the 
tunes  and  hymns  which  are  used  in  the 
congregation,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  swell 
the    intelligent    volume  of    congregational 
singing.    This  ought  to  be  acted  upon  more 
fully    than    it  is    in    our    Sunday-schools. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  minister,  Rev. 
James    Huxtable     enforced    one    thought, 
chiefly  that  the  conscience  should  be  devel- 
oped more  in  Sunday-school  education  and 
influence.     He  deplored  the  admiration  for 
"smartness,"  which   invades  even   Sunday- 
schools.     Mr.  Frank  A.  Page  treated  the  li- 
brary subject  in  a  careful  paper.     Many  of 
his  points  were  well  made.    He  exhorted  to 
a  more  vigorous  censorship  of  books  both  in 
the  home  and  the  Sunday-school,  and  advo- 
cated an  annual  conference  of  Sundav-school 
librarians,  to  share  with  one  another  their 
conclusions.    Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  added 
a  word  of  his  own  on  the  need  of  simplificar 
tion ;  that  is,  less  scattering  in  teaching  and 
exercises,  and  the  concentration  of  some- 
thing definite.     Miss  Louisa  P.  Parker,  the 
secretary,  enforced  this  last  suggestion  by 
an  illustration  from  her  own  teaching.     She 
is  accustomed  to  dwell  on  something  central 
and  leading,  as  a  summing  up  of  the  lesson 
to  her  class.    I  revert  to  this  meeting  and 
its  programme,  not  entirely  to  reproduce 
some  of  the  salient  suggestions,  but  to  show 
to  the  readers  of  the  Unitarian  how  faith- 
fully   our    Sunday-school    workers    confer 
together  over  important  matters.    The  at- 
tendance was  large,  and  the  listening  care- 
ful.    It  is  such  symposiums  as  this  that  are 
calculated  to  accomplish  two  results, — the 
bringing  forward  of  valuable  thoughts,  and 
also  the  increasing  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion   on    the    part   of    our  Sunday-school 
workers.    It  may  seem  hard   at  times  for 
those   inexperienced  in  public  speaking  to 
be  summoned  to  prepare  a  paper  or  to  make 
a  speech ;  but  there  is  nothing  better  for 
a  clearing  up  of  the  mind,   allowing  one 
to  see  what  is  really  deep  in  conviction,  and 
how    one    stands    toward    any  given  sub- 
ject. 

One  other  thought  disclosed  in  this  meet- 
ing, above  mentioned,  deserves  comment. 
There  was  a  right  spirit  manifested  in  the 
presentation  of  personal  views.  There  are 
two  ways  of  differing  from  our  associates, — 
one  is  that  in  which  an  air  of  superiority  is 
revealed,  and  the  other  is  that  in  which  the 
tone  is  of  honest  difference,  but  with  no 
assumption  of  higher  levels.  The  first  is 
tainted  with  snobbishness,  which  too  often 
borders    on    impertinence.    The    other    is 


manly,  respectful,  good-natured.  There 
cannot  be  too  much  comparison  of  views, 
when  we  consider  the  part  which  personality 
plays  in  the  problems  of  life.  We  always 
need  to  break  out  of  our  own  narrowness, 
and  broaden  into  wider  consciousness,  made 
up  of  the  many. 

Convictions  ought  to  be  held  with  inten- 
sity, if  they  are  of  any  consequence.  The 
one  stipulation  in  all  honorable  discussions 
should  be  that  the  antagonist  should  be 
viewed  something  as  Matthew  Arnold  de- 
scribed him  :  "My  adversary  is  my  helper." 
There  is  nothing  that  so  excites  the  wrath 
of  truly  righteous  people  as  the  speech  or 
paper  whicn  comes  from  some  assicimed 
vantage-ground  of  loftiness:  it  all  implies 
that  everybody  else  is  living  on  a  lower 
plane,  and  is  to  be  pitied  for  the  ignorance 
that  attends  that  condition.  Pharisaism  is 
a  prevalent  disease  in  modern  life,  not  alone 
in  religion,  but  in  literature,  art,  music,  and 
politics. 

The  "Pilgrim  Teacher"  (issued  by  the 
Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publish- 
ing Society  of  Boston)  has  this  paragraph 
with  regard  to  a  troublesome  feature  in  our 
Sunday-schools : — 

"There  are  some  who  suppose  that  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  young  men  in  the  Sun- 
day-school is  peculiar  to  our  own  times. 
Looking  over  a  volume  of  the  Sabbath- School 
Treasury^  published  in  1832,  we  find  the 
same  trouble.      *It  is  a  very  general  com- 

Elaint,'  writes  a  correspondent,  "that  Sab- 
ath-school  scholars  leave  the  school  too 
young.  It  is  often  very  difficult  not  only 
to  retain  the  boys  in  the  school  after  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  years,  but  to  make  them  at- 
tend at  all.  I  have  visited  several  schools 
of  late  in  which  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  number  were  boys,  and  none  of  them 
were  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age.'  That  writer,  if  living,  would  find  no 
such  state  of  things  now.  The  age  at  which 
some  drop  out  has  been  considerably  ad- 
vanced, while  a  growing  percentage  of 
young  men  stay  in  right  along.  There  are 
few  Sunday-schools  now  in  which  one  will 
not  see  all  ages  represented,  from  those 
crowned  with  white  hair  down  to  the  little 
kindergarteners.  It  is  the  presence  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers  and  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  which  will  keep  the  young 
from  feeling  that  they  ought  to  'graduate.' " 
It  is  admissible  even  in  this  column, 
which  I  prepare  so  regularly  for  the  Unita- 
rian, and  for  which  I  am  responsible,  that  I 
should  mention  the  little  Sunday-school 
paper.  Every  Other  Sunday.  It  is  the  only 
medium  the  schools  of  our  faith  have  for 
the  interchange  of  fraternity  and  thought, 
representing  our  denomination.  I  have 
rarely  mentioned  it  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine ;  but  it  is  due  the  Unitarian  Sun- 
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day  School  Society  to  speak  of  it  here,  and 
to  call  attention  to  its  merits.  Those  merits 
are  not  created  by  the  editor,  but  by  the 
contributors ;  and,  therefore,  I  can  speak  of 
them  in  proper  taste.  Those  who  are  sup- 
plying the  columns  of  Every  Other  Sunday 
with  articles,  stories,  essays,  pictures,  anec- 
dotes, and  information,  have  wrought  out 
such  good  results  that  I  could  wish  the 
paper  were  better  known  throughout  our 
bunday-scbools  and  homes.  The  list  of 
eoDtributorSy  if  given,  would  be  very  long, 
including  prominent  writers.  The  subjects 
treated  are  many  of  them  of  interest  to  elder 
readers.  Of  course,  to  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  bright  periodicals,  like  St, 
Nicholas,  Young  FolkSy  Youth*s  Companion, 
and  others,  is  out  of  the  question.  Such  an 
attempt  is  not  made.  Every  Other  Sunday 
seeks  to  embody  good  religious  and  moral 
teaching  without  being  tedious,  and  casts 
light  over  life  at  large  in  a  genial  way. 

The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  can 
do  a  great  deal  more  for  the  good  of  the 
Snnday-schools  throughout  the  land  if  it  has 
more  money.  The  appeal  has  been  put  out 
so  often  that  it  need  not  be  elaborated  here, 
but  I  should  fail  in  the  proper  filling  of  this 
column  if  I  did  not  make  known  to  my 
readers  the  need  this  society  has  for  more 
funds.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  Sunday- 
schools,  far  and  near,  who  have  been  helped 
by  the  pablications  and  general  work  of  the 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  will  see 
their  way  to  sending  in  a  donation  to  its 
treasury.  Let  the  gift  be  according  to  the 
situation,  large  or  small.  A  membership 
with  the  society  is  thereby  secured,  appre- 
ciation of  its  work  shown,  and  substantial 
support  offered  to  its  enlarging  plans. 

Edward  A.  Horton. 


GUILDS, 


why  IK)   WB  ATTEND   CHURCH? 

Guild  Ernay  hy  Albert  Scheible  of  Chicago, 

*'Why  do  we  attend  church?**  Simple 
question  !  Who  is  there  that  does  not  know 
that?  How  do  you  expect  to  devote  a 
whole  evening  to  such  a  question?  This 
is  tlie  comment  which  I  have  heard  from 
several  quarters  since  the  topic  was  chosen. 
But  let  us  look  sharp,  and  first  of  all  locate 
this  seemingly  simple  subject,  **Why  do  we 
attend  church  f 

Not  ''Why  do  men  worship?"  nor  "Why 
do  men  gather  in  holy  places?"  not  '4s  the 
church  inspired?"  nor  "Why  do  we  go  to 
the  church  of  some  particular  sect  ?"  How- 
ever important  these  questions,  none  of 
them  is  synonymous  with  our  present  topic. 
Some  may  think  it  just  as  well  to  ask,  "Why 
did  our  forefathers  attend  church?"  but  that 


cannot  be  the  equivalent  of  our  subject,  un- 
less history  shows  a  constancy  of  church- 
going  reasons,  which  must  not  be  assumed. 
So  we  may  start  with  the  church  of  to-day, 
and  ask  ourselves  why  we  attend  it. 

Perhaps  we  are  too  much  accustomed  to 
associate  our  term  "church"  with  a  concep- 
tion of  naves,  aisles,  and  pews,  of  stained 
glass  windows  and  buttressed  walls, —  all 
sacred  to  the  so-called  Christian  forms  of 
worship, — ^forgettio^  that  the  word  "church" 
was  once  applied  alike  to  pagan  temples  and 
Jewish  synagogues.  So,  too,  we  may  dwell 
too  much  on  the  ritual,  beautiful  as  it  may 
be,  until  we  see  it  more  as  an  end  than  as  a 
means,  a  help  to  higher  living.  The  clear 
water  of  baptism  may  well  suggest  the  great 
need  of  purity,  while  the  communion  service 
may  become  a  feast  of  brotherhood.  Can 
we  think  through  them  devoutly,  and  recog- 
nize them,  not  as  essential  forms  that  up- 
hold the  church,  but  merely  as  symbols,  to 
be  repeated  by  us  again  and  agam,  just  as 
we  repeat  ^ne  music,  until  its  meaning 
dawns  upon  us  ?  The  scoffer  may  see  noth- 
ing but  conventional  forms  in  much  of 
our  church  service.  Teach  him  to  look  de- 
voutly, and  he  will  find  new  lessons  of 
beauty  in  these  same  old  services.  Many  of 
the  old  forms  ipay  remain;  but  the  church 
has  changed,  and  the  church-going  reasons 
have  also  been  varied.  Once  the  church 
war)  the  only  means  of  knowing  how  to  live 
rightly.  Now  we  see  church-goin^  not  as 
an  absolute  necessity  to  seekers  of  righteous- 
ness, but  as  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to 
them.  Once  the  great  truths  were  all 
summed  up  in  one  Book  of  books,  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  select  few.  Now  we  find 
the  same  and  greater  truths  all  around  us 
and  within  us,  but  we  love  to  read  the  older 
Scriptures  iu  the  light  of  these  new  teach- 
ings. The  church  has  turned  from  giving 
glimpses  of  far-off,  unattainable  mysteries 
to  showing  the  sacredness  of  a  noble,  ear- 
nest life.  Time  has  transferred  the  sacred 
shrine  from  the  temple  made  with  hands  to 
any  place  hallowed  by  the  beating  of  a 
yearninff  heart. 

The  far-off  heaven  of  the  Puritans  may 
no  longer  allure  us,  nor  their  less  distant 
hell  frighten  us :  we  may  feel  a  little  of  both 
within  us  seven  days  iu  the  week.  We  may 
not  go  to  church  to  earn  a  future  paradise 
by  our  regular  attendance,  nor  need  we  go 
to  study  the  formulated  methods  and  de- 
crees of  God ;  for  is  it  not  man  that  dogma- 
tizes and  draws  fences  around  that  which 
is  linked  to  all  else  by  a  sense  of  beauty  and 
goodness  ?  We  may  not  consent  to  be  or- 
thodox or  "true  doctrine**  people,  yearning 
only  for  the  special  truths  that  are  set  aside 
as  inspired :  we  may  be  heretics,  "choosers,*' 
rejecting  what  is  repelled  by  our  finer  senses, 
but  striving  to  find  some  good  in  the  true 
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and  the  Doble  on  every  hand.  We  may 
outgrow  the  idea  that  it  takes  a  temple 
built  on  conventional  lines  and  dedicated 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  to  house  a  true 
congregation;  may  learn  that,  "wherever 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  there 
may  they  find  a  sanctuary."  let  is  there 
not  a  help  in  those  surroundings  which  re- 
call the  btriving  and  the  uplooking  of  the 
past  with  its  g^at  leaders  and  martyrs? 
Do  we  need  to  drop  the  old  songs  as  out- 
grown the  while  they  show  the  same  zeal 
and  the  same  love  which  we  are  cultivat- 
ing ?  Or  can  we  read  a  new  gospel  of  ideas 
and  ideals  into  the  old  and  beautiful  ? 

Perhaps  with  such  a  conception  of  a 
church  service  we  can  better  appreciate 
what  draws  us  to  its  congregation  or  so- 
ciety. J,  for  one,  have  always  liked  this 
term  "society"  as  applied  to  a  body  of  wor- 
shippers, as  it  seems  to  emphasize  the  bond 
of  fellowship  on  which  the  church  depends 
for  much — yes,  most— of  its  usefulness.  I 
like  to  think,  with  Prof.  Swing,  that  "the  re- 
ligious heart  should  never  attempt  to  march 
the  way  of  salvation  alone.  It  can  indeed, 
all  alone,  unbaptized,  find  piety  and  heaven. 
But  the  highest  usefulness  and  the  highest 
happiness  come  when  hand  is  joined  with 
hand,  when  the  heart  feels. the  presence  of 
a  host  of  glorious  comrades,  and  when  the 
ear  catches  the  hymn  of  high  worship  sung 
by  many  voices.  The  fields  and  sky  indeed 
inspire,  spring  inspires,  summer  inspires; 
but  man  extracts  most  of  his  inspiration, 
not  from  skies  and  oceans,  but  from  what 
is  greater  than  all  else,  the  mysterious,  €rod- 
like  humanity."  It  is  this  joining  for  the 
common  welfare,  the  common  advancement, 
that  seems  to  me  the  gre&t  motive  of  church- 
going.  There  are  organizations  for  educa- 
tional work  in  other  lines :  why  should  there 
not  be  this  one,  as  a  help  to  higher  living? 
Longfellow  calls  Sunday  'M^he  golden  clasp 
that  binds  the  volume  of  the  week."  Per- 
haps we  can  find  something  kindred  in  the 
golden-seed  thoughts  of  a  Sunday  morning 
sermon  which  we  can  take  with  us  through 
the  week,  to  sweeten  the  other  days  and  en- 
noble our  lives. 

Such  are  some  of  our  church-going  rea- 
sons to-day,  changed,  indeed,  from  those  of 
the  past,— the  marked  path  of  righteousness, 
the  seeking  for  a  golden  hereafter  or  the 
fear  of  a  hotter  one.  When  we  look  back 
at  these  and  many  similar  ones  that  have 
incited  church-going  in  former  years,  then, 
I  think,  we  may  well  feel  thankful  for  the 
changes  which  have  given  us  the  reasons 
why  toe  go  to  church. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  wherein  the  faiths  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  are  presented.  Re- 
cently th^  Salvation  Army  came  in  for  its 
turn. 

At  Green  Harbor,  Mass.,  there  is  the 
Helpers'  Guild,  which  is,  we  feel  sure,  a  val- 
uable adjunct  to  the  church  work.  It 
meets  in  the  parsonage,  and  this  fact  sug- 
gests there  must  be  a  great  help  to  the 
minister  in  the  organization. 

In  the  meetings  of  the  guild  at  North- 
field,  Mass.,  for  six  months  hymns  and 
hymn-writers  formed  the  topics  wr  instruc- 
tion and  conference.  Among  the  writers 
chosen  were  Holmes,  S.  F.  Smith,  Pierpont, 
Keble,  Watts,  Montgomery,  Herbert,  Long- 
fellow. We  have  at  hand  the  list  of  topics 
and  leaders  for  another  period,  from  Janu- 
ary 28  to  August  26.  From  it  we  note  the 
following  su^ects:  "Buddhism,"  "Rever- 
ence," "The  Religion  of  Zoroaster,"  "Self- 
respect,"  "Sentiment,"  "Faith."  Other  re- 
ligions are  mentioned.  The  guild  meets 
fortnightly. 

The  president  of  the  Alliance  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  the  Young  People's 
Society  in  Dedham  on  January  21.  He 
spoke  on  "The  Lesson  of  the  Guild." 

By  exchange  the  Winkley  Guild  of  Bul- 
finch  Place,  Boston,  has  had  the  help  of  one 
of  the  neighboring  guilds,  Mr.  S.  B.  New- 
ton of  Dorchester  being  the  visitor  on  a 
recent  occasion.  Among  the  subjects  consid- 
ered by  this  society  may  be  named  "Criti- 
cism," "Attainment,"  "Self-sufficiency," 
"Personal  Relations  with  God." 

The  president  gave  an  address  on  **Con- 
secration  and  Success"  on  February  18,  in 
the  opening  of  a  course  of  lectures  held  in 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Chicago,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Young  People's  Uniou. 
This  union  corresponds  to  the  guild  in  the 
Unitarian  body. 

Among  the  subjects  for  the  current  year 
in  the  Channing  Guild  of  Waltham,  Mass., 
we  select  the  following:  "Misdirected  En- 
thusiasm," "What  is  Jesus  to  us?"  "God's 
Messages:  How  does  he  send  them?" 
"Our  Undiscovered  Selves." 

The  new  guild  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  sends 
a  list  of  topics  and  leaders  for  fortnightly 
meetings  running  from  December  10  to 
June  24.  Here  are  some  of  the  subjects : 
"Associated  Charities,"  "Consider  the 
Lilies,*'  "*I  will  try'  has  wrought  Work," 
"Idle  Words,"  "Stories  of  Destiny." 

B.  R.  BULKELEY. 


We  read  of  the  continued  interest  in  the 
series  of  meetings  conducted  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at 


Rather  be  beaten  in  right  than  succeed  in 
wrong.— FranJt/in. 
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UNITY  CLUBS. 


A  Unity  Clab  has  been  formed  at  Scitn- 
ate,  31  ass.,  with  Rev.  Watson  Weed  as  presi- 
dent, and  Miss  Emma  Gardner  as  secretary. 
The  club  has  about  thirty  members,  and  is 
having  a  profitable  time  in  the  study  of 
Longfellow.  A  Browning  class  has  also 
been  formed,  which  has  a  membership  of 
about  a  dozen  men  and  women. 

The  Onward  Unity  Club  was  org^an- 
ized  in  Rowe,  Mass.,  during  last  summer. 
The  constitution  of  the  dub  says  it 
was  *H>rganized  to  quicken  the  life  and 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Unita- 
rian church,  of  which  it  is  a  branch. 
While  duly  recognizing  the  influence  and 
welcoming  the  co-operation  of  older  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  it  looks  for  its  ultimate 
success  to  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  young 
people.  To  fill  its  mission,  the  club  will 
conscientiously  try  to  develop  the  religious 
spirit  among  its  members,  to  stimulate  their 
intellectual  life,  and  to  cultivate  their  social 
natures."  The  club  meets  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, and  the  meetings  are  conducted  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  guilds.  Among 
the  subjects  discussed  are  Amusements, 
Patriotism,  Music,  The  World's  Fair, 
Sketches  from  Concord ;  and  Rev.  Herman 
Hangerud  has  given  a  lecture  on  *'My 
Ascent  of  Mt.  Tacoma."  The  club  has  also 
devoted  week-day  evenings  to  the  study  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  Longfellow.  Fort- 
nightly the  club  holds  a  social  meeting,  with 
dancing  and  refreshments.  The  club  has 
attracted  much  interest  in  the  town;  and 
the  meetings  have  been  very  well,  attended, 
the  average  number  being  sixty-three  at  the 
Sunday  evening  services.  The  young  peo- 
ple have  taken  nold  of  the  work  with  activ- 
ity, and  have  accomplished  much  in  a  short 
time. 

The  Unity  Club  of  Manchester,  N.II.,  has 
continued  the  excellent  work  inaugurated 
so  propitiously  last  year.  New  names  have 
been  added  to  its  list  of  members,  and  the 
first  meeting  was  very  largely  attended  by 
those  interested.  Classes  in  evolution,  as- 
tronomy, art,  and  singing  are  being  carried 
on  successfully.  The  pressure  of  the  hard 
times  has  necessitated  a  restriction  of  some 
of  the  work  of  the  club ;  and  its  courses  of 
lectures  have  been  abandoned  for  the  pres- 
ent. Its  members  have  been  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  charity  work  of  the  city, 
and  have  contributed  liberally  to  it  in  time 
and  money. 

The  Unity  Club  of  the  Free  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Baraboo,  Wis.,  is  pursuing 
a  course  of  study  in  English  literature  and 
the  history  of  music,  each  being  illustrated 


by  the  works  of  authors  and  composers.  A 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  club  has  been 
shown  by  the  young  people.  The  attendance 
has  steadily  increased,  over  fifty  persons 
being  present  at  each  of  the  last  two  meet- 
ings. Miss  Emma  Gattiker  is  the  president, 
and  Miss  Nellie  Sias  the  secretary.  The 
meetings  are  held  fortnightly  at  the  houses 
of  the  members.  A  Young  People's  Guild 
has  been  formed  within  the  year,  and  the 
attendance  has  been  about  twenty  at  the 
Sunday  evening  meetings. 

The  WiUiam  G.  Eliot  Fraternity  of  Port- 
land, Ore.,  is  devoting  its  Sunday  even- 
ing meetings  to  ^^Representative  Unitarian 
y\t  orkers,  together  w  ith  a  few  Great  Names 
of  Other  Faiths."  To  these  subjects  the 
weekly  i;neetings  for  seven  months  are  being 
devoted.  The  club  also  meets  every  Tues- 
day evening  from  the  middle  of  October  to 
the  end  of  April  for  the  consideration  of  the 
social  questions  of  the  day.  The  programme 
is  as  follows:  L    Introductory;   The  Im- 

g>rtance  of  the  Study  of  Sociology;  The 
evelopment  of  Modern  Society  from  the 
Primitive  Family;  The  Development  of 
Personal  Property  and  Property  in  Land; 
The  Development  of  Civil  and  Political  In- 
stitutions. II.  Factors  of  the  Social  Prob- 
lem; The  Increase  of  Wealth  and  the  In- 
crease of  Poverty;  The  Unequal  Distribu- 
tion of  Natural  Wealth  and  of  the  Products 
of  Labor;  The  Actual  Condition  of  the 
Poor.  in.  General  Solutions  proposed  for 
the  Social  Problem;  Former  Solutions  ap- 
plied to  the  Social  Problem;  Communism; 
Socialism ;  Nationalism ;  Anarchism ;  Labor- 
unions  and  Strikes ;  Profit  Sharing  and  Co- 
operation; The  Single  Tax.  IV.  Specific 
Social  Reforms;  Scientific  Charity;  Tem- 
perance Reform;  Popular  Education;  The 
Immigration  Question;  Political  Reforms; 
Prison  Reform ;  Child-saving. 

Georqe  W.  Cooke. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 


The  directors  of  the  Unitarian  Temper- 
ance Society  appeal  to  your  readers  for  new 
memberships  and  increased  interest  and 
assistance.  Besides  the  tracts  and  Sunday- 
school  Services  which  we  publish  and  the 
public  meetings  which  we  occasionally  hold, 
it  has  seemed  desirable,  at  least  for  a  few 
months,  to  employ  a  part  of  the  time  of 
a  field  agent,  who  can  address  churches, 
guilds,  and  temperance  meetings  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State.  Our  agent,  Rev. 
William  H.  Savary,  854  Broadway,  South 
Boston,  has  already  had  numerous  calls  to 
speak  at  union  meetings.  So  far  as  the  im- 
pression prevails  that  Unitarians  are  not 
concerned  about  the  evils  of  intemperance. 
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he  is  definitely  representing  the  contrary 
fact.  He  is  also  helping  forward  the  move- 
ment toward  a  closer  union  of  those  who, 
while  they  may  diifer  in  religious  opinions, 
wish  to  stand  together  for  moral  and  phil- 
anthropic ends.  Wherever  the  agent  of  our 
Unitanan  Temperance  Society  appears,  he 
is  a  witness  to  the  wish  of  our  people  to 
join  in  doing  whatever  they  can  for  the  sake 
of  temperance. 

The  need  is  obvious  of  a  decidedly  more 
vigorous  and  intelligent  public  opinion  on 
this  subject.  The  Unitarian  churches  tend 
to  share  a  common  and  insidious  sense  of 
practical  hopelessness  as  regards  any  imme- 
diate overthrow  of  the  saloon  power.  It  is 
indeed  a  pity  that  there  should  be  any  need 
for  temperance  societies.  The  church  it- 
self, by  its  essential  idea,  should  be  an  effec- 
tive temperance  society.  But  till  this  ideal 
is  realized  we  believe  that  our  society  has  a 
mission;  and  we  ask  for  co-operation  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  annual  fee  for  membership  is  one 
dollar.  It  would  greatly  aid  the  cause  if 
every  Unitarian  minister  would  become  a 
member  of  the  society  by  the  payment  of 
one  dollar.  Is  it  extravagant  to  ask  for  a 
thousand  members  out  of  all  our  churches  ? 
Rev.  George  Herbert  Hosmer  of  361  Nepon- 
set  Avenue,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  is  treasurer 
and  secretary.  He  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions,  and,  besides  membership 
fees,  to  receive  large  or  small  gifts  of  sym- 
pathy. 

A  large  company  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Unitarian  Temperance  So- 
ciety met  in  Channing  Hall  on  Monday, 
February  5,  at  2.30  o'clock. 

Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin,  vice-president 
of  the  society,  presided.  The  meeting  was 
opened  with  prayer  from  Rev.  William  H. 
Fish,  Sr. ;  and  several  hymns  were  sung 
from  a  printed  slip  during  the  session. 
Much  interest  had  oeen  awakened  by  the 
attractive  array  of  speakers  announced. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks  from 
Mr.  Baldwin,  who  alluded  to  the  origin  and 
purpose  of  the  society,  the  secretary,  Rev. 
George  Herbert  Hosmer,  read  a  report  of 
the  year's  work.  He  said  the  society  de- 
sired to  come  into  touch  with  all  the 
churches  and  Sunday-schools  in  the  denom- 
ination, and  was  constantly  at  work  to  se- 
cure a  larger  recognition  of  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  Unitarians  to  work  for  the 
cause  of  temperance  in  any  way  their  con- 
sciences approved.  Attention  was  called  to 
the  valuable  tracts,  of  which  over  ten  thou- 
sand had  been  distributed  the  past  year; 
also  to  the  Total  Abstinence  League,  with 
its  two  pledges,  A  and  B,  including  absti- 
nence from  strong  drinks  and  the  use  of 
tobacco.  Several  Sunday-schools  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Lieague  by  membership,  and  it 


was  hoped  more  would  join.  It  was  the  aim 
of  the  society  to  have  the  churches  set  apart 
one  Sunday  in  the  year  to  be  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  temperance;  and  for  several 
years  services  had  been  prepared  suitable 
for  such  occasions,  and  in  memory  of  our 
own  great  reformers,  like  Channing  and 
Pierpont.  Allusion  was  also  made  to  Rev. 
William  H.  Savary's  active  labors  as  field 
agent,  having  fairly  compassed  the  State  in 
three  months;  also  to  Rev.  George  W. 
Cooke's  labor  on  the  Memorial  to  Con- 
gress, to  secure,  if  possible,  more  reliable 
statistics  of  the  liquor  traffic  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Cooke  reported  briefly  on  the  work, 
and  said  some  strong  and  influential  names 
had  been  secured,  representing  judges,  sen- 
ators, governors,  presidents  of  universities, 
and  leading  business  men,  physicians, 
bishops  of  the  churches,  prominent  women, 
publishers,  and  literary  men.  The  petition 
would  soon  be  forwarded,  and  presented  to 
Congress  in  some  hope  of  affirmative  action. 
The  practical  result  of  the  meeting  was 
seen  immediately  in  the  addition  of  a  num- 
ber of  new  members  and  the  circulation  of 
tracts  which  were  taken  as  people  left  the 
hall.  The  wish  was  expressed  that  the 
Unitarian  Temperance  Society  would  hold 
public  meetings  oftener. 

G.  H.  Hosmer. 


WOMAN'S  WORD  AND  WORK. 


The  fourth  re&rular  meeting  of  the  New 
York  League  of  Unitarian  Women  was  held 
in  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  Brooklyn,  on 
Friday,  February  2,  at  eleven  o'clock.  Mrs. 
Chadwick,  the  president,  called  the  meeting 
to  order;  and,  after  the  reports  of  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  the  Religious  News  Re- 
g)rt  was  read  by  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  of 
rooklyn.  This  report  contained  many 
items  of  local  and  general  interest. 

The  Philanthropic  Report  was  read  by 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Smillie  of  New  York,  and  waa  a 
very  interesting  account  of  efforts  to  relieve 
distress  in  New  York  City.  The  methods 
and  aims  of  various  charitable  organizations 
were  given,  and  the  best  charities  of  all 
were  declared  to  be  those  business  and  man- 
ufacturing firms  who  continued  to  employ 
the  regular  force  even  at  a  Ions. 

The  first  topic  for  consideration  was 
the  Ethical  Culture  Movement.  This  sub- 
ject was  treated  by  Miss  Caroline  B.  Haven 
of  New  York.  Miss  Haven  stated  that  in 
this  movement  the  only  basis  was  a  moral 
one ;  that  its  aim  was  to  build  up  character, 
and  consequently  must  begin  with  the  chil- 
dren in  the  kindergarten.  Miss  Haven  de- 
scribed the  work  in  all  the  schools,  which  is 
now  carried  on  up  to  the  fourteenth  year. 
In  addition  to  this  are  the  Workingmen's 
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Schools  held  in  the  eveDing.  The  work  is 
very  thoroagh,  and  aims  to  secure  the  ability 
to  be  self-helpful.  Manual  training,  sew- 
ing, cooking,  and  the  like  form  an  essential 
psjt  of  the  work  done  in  these  schools. 

The  charities  are  very  extensive,  and  have 
in  view  two  things, — to  relieve  distress,  and 
to  promote  unselfishness  in  the  giver. 

The  pulpit  or  platform  work  £>rms  a  very 
important  part  of  this  movement.  Its  aim 
is  the  discussion  of  practical  questions  of 
reform  and  the  teaching  of  morality. 

The  second  topic  was  socialism,  and  was 
treated  by  Mrs.  Percival  Chubb  of  Brooklyn. 

Mrs.  Uhubb  briefly  sketched  the  history 
of  the  movement,  and  treated  the  subject 
from  an  ethical  standpoint.  There  is  a 
Tital  difference  between  socialism  and  an- 
archy, which  many  overlook ;  and  the  best 
representatives  of  the  socialistic  theory  are 
by  no  means  the  fanatics  they  are  often 
considered. 

Their  work  is  based  upon  a  recognition  of 
false  social  conditions,  and  an  effort  to 
make  these  conditions  more  favorable  to  the 
poorer  classes.  As  for  instance,  what  is  the 
use  of  &ee  libraries  to  the  man  who  has  al- 
most no  time  to  use  them,  or  whose  work 
ia  80  severe  that  in  the  little  leisure  he  has 
he  is  too  fatigued  to  avail  himself  of  the 
books  ?  How  can  we  boast  of  free  schools, 
when  many  children  are  compelled  by  pov- 
erty to  remain  at  home  ?  Thus  we  see  that 
our  boasted  "free  institutions"  are  not  open 
to  all  classes^  as  long  as  our  social  condi- 
tions remain  as  they  now  are.  The  so- 
called  *^ree  ballot,"  also,  is  by  no  means 
free,  employers  and  superior  officers  often 
making  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  vote  as 
be  wishes. 

Mrs.  Chubb  advocated  an  earnest  study 
of  all  these  things;  and  by  this  means  a 
better  understanding  of  difficulties  will  be 
reached,  and  thus  wiser  means  will  be  used 
for  amelioration.  The  end  must  be  a  great 
improvement  in  social  conditions.  These 
thiof(8  must  interest  all  intelligent,  right- 
minded  people ;  and,  the  more  the  element 
of  anarchy  is  eliminated,  the  greater  will  be 
the  interest,  and,  consequently,  greater  prog- 
ress will  be  made. 

The  third  and  last  speaker  was  Miss 
Evans.  The  subject,  "Woman's  Work  in 
China." 

Miss  Evans  has  been  for  twenty  years  a 
missionarv  in  China,  and  she  gave  a  brief 
2U»ount  01  her  work.  Especially  interesting 
was  the  account  of  the  tours  which  the  mis- 
sionaries take  as  their  vacation  work.  They 
are  driven  in  a  Chinese  vehicle  to  the  place 
where  they  are  to  hold  a  service.  The  diffi- 
culties and  annoyances  to  which  these 
women  missionaries  are  subjected,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  dangers,  seem  almost  insur- 
numntable.     But  a  lofty  courage  and  an 


intense  interest  and  faith  in  their  work  sus- 
tain them.  Their  main  efforts  are  with 
the  women,  as,  through  their  influence  upon 
the  mothers,  the  missionaries  are  enabled  to 
get  the  children  into  their  schools.  Here  an 
attempt,  and  quite  a  successful  attempt,  is 
made  to  educate  the  children  along  practical 
lines. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms are  not  interfered  with,  except  in  the 
matter  of  idolatry.  For  instance,  in  the 
marriage  service,  many  things  considered 
essentia]  in  the  Chinese  ceremony  are  re- 
tained with  the  Christian  ceremony.  The 
missionaries  feel  that  much  more  can  be 
done  by  showing  respect  and  consideration 
for  native  customs.  They  introduce  Chris- 
tianity, allowing  many  of  these  to  remain, 
seeking  to  abolish  only  those  that  are  harm- 
ful. Many  questions  were  asked  Miss 
Evans;  and  all  greatly  regretted  that  one 
o'clock  obliged  the  discussion  to  be  closed. 

After  singing  "Missionary  Hymn"  and 
repeating  the  Lord's  I^ayer,  the  meeting 
adjourned.  h.  h.  h. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


''Progressive  Lessons  in  the  Art  and 
Practice  of  Needlework."  For  Use  in 
Schools.  By  Catherine  F.  Johnson.  Bos- 
ton: D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.— Industrial  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
now  claiming  the  attention  of  the  American 
people.  And  perhaps  no  department  of  in- 
dustrial education  is  more  Important  than 
that  of  sewing  in  schools.  In  this  book  we 
have  the  mature  results  of  the  thinking  and 
experience  of  one  who  is  a  master  in  this 
department  of  instruction  and  work.  Mr. 
John  D.  Runkle,  chairman  of  the  Indus- 
trial Committee  of  the  Brookline,  Mass., 
School  Board,  writes:  "I  have  seen  the 
method  of  teaching,  the  theory  and  practice 
of  sewing,  as  set  forth  in  this  book,  grow 
up  in  the  public  schools  of  Brookline,  and 
can  testify  to  the  excellent  results.  The 
pupils  have  not  only  learned  to  sew  well, 
but  their  study  of  drawing  and  English  has 
been  so  combined  with  the  instruction  in 
sewing  as  to  make  it  the  foundation  of  an 
excellent  mental  training."  We  do  not 
hesitate  heartily  to  commend  this  book. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  left  Boston  early  in 
December  for  the  fifteenth  tour  of  his  min- 
istry of  education.  His  plan  was  to  spend 
December  in  Washington  in  preparing  for 
the  press  the  first  part  of  ''A  History  of 
the  Common  School,"  then  three  months  in 
Kentucky,  and  the  spring  and  early  summer 
in  West  Virginia. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  third 
session  of  the  School  of  Applied  Ethics  will 
be  held  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  next  July  and 
August.     As  heretofore,  there  will  be  three 
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departments,  of  Ethics,  Economics,  and 
History  of  Religions,  respectively  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  Felix  Adler  of  New  York, 
Prof.  H.  C.  Adams  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy  of  Har- 
vard. The  work  of  this  school  is  worthy 
of  all  praise. 

To-day  is  the  name  of  a  very  attractive 
monthly  magazine,  the  first  number  of 
which  has  just  reached  us.  It  hails  from 
Philadelphia,  and  has  Rev.  Frederick  A. 
Bisbee,  the  well-known  Universalist  minis- 
ter of  that  city,  as  its  leading  editor.  It 
contains  forty-eight  pages,  and  offers  itself 
for  the  low  price  of  $1  a  year.  Among  the 
good  things  in  this  initial  number  are  arti- 
cles on  **The  Immigration  Question,"  by 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  '*Is  the  Higher  Crit- 
icism Destructive?"  by  President  O.  Cone, 
"A  Morning  in  Florence,"  by  Dr.  A.  Gun- 
nison, and  *'The  Parliament  of  Religions," 
by  Dr.  Henry  Blanchard.  We  bid  the  new 
magazine  welcome,  and  wish  for  it  a  long 
and  influential  career. 

"Natural  History  of  Intellect."  By  Ralph 
W.  Emerson.  Boston:  Houghton,  Miniin 
<fe  Co. — This  is  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
complete  edition,  "Riverside,"  of  Emer- 
son's works  bein;;  so  admirably  brought  out 
by  Houghton,  Mitflin  &  Co.  It  contains, 
besides  the  title  essay,  others  on  "Mem- 
ory," "Boston,"  "Michel  Angelo."  "Mil- 
ton," and  some  eight  papers  culled  from 
the  pages  of  the  Dial,  This  volume  also 
contains  a  general  index  to  all  the  volumes. 

"  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modem  Theol- 
opry."  By  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  D. D.  New 
York:  Scrihner's. — This  solid  volume,  al- 
ready widely  reviewed  and  much  praised, 
offers  to  the  studious  reader,  not  only  an 
elaborate  and  scholarly  examination  of  the 
historical  position  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
but  really  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  first  part  of  the  work,  "his- 
torical and  critical,"  is  a  remarkably  free 
study,  most  admirably  complete  and  thor- 
ough, of  the  facts  of  development  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  primitive  environments  of 
Judaism  through  the  apostolic  and  sub- 
apostolic  ages,  the  influences  of  Greece, 
Rome,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  modern  reformed  theology. 
This  division  of  the  general  subject  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  careful  study  of  the  influences 
upon  the  Christian  Church  of  philosophy 
and  criticism,  from  Lessing  and  Kant  to 
Strauss  and  Baur.  The  concluding  chapters 
are  devoted  to  what  Dr.  Fairbaim  wishes 
to  be  considered  "constructive"  theology. 
While  the  beginning  of  the  work  rouses 
our  expectations  that  some  well-founded 
historical  conclusions  may  be  reached,  these 
latter  chapters,  however,  leave  us  completely 
confused  and  bewildered  between  bold  dog- 
matic assumptions  and  brilliant  but  preju- 
diced  defences   of    purely   theoretical   doc- 


trinal positions.  In  the  preface  we  find  so 
admirable  a  statement  as  the  following: 
"The  most  significant  result  of  the  critical 
process  is  that  we  can  now  stand  face  to 
face  with  the  historical  Christ,  and  con- 
ceive God  as  he  [Christ]  conceived  him. 
What  God  signified  to  Jesus  Christ  he 
ought  to  signify  to  all  Christian  churches." 
From  so  clear  and  bruad  a  statement  we  are 
surely  justified  in  expecting  to  find  no  deifi- 
cation of  the  historic  Christ,  but  a  relation 
of  Christ  toward  God  capable  of  being  en- 
tered into  by  all  Christians.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  a  foregone  conclusion  is 
too  much  for  the  author's  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  evidence;  and  so  we  find,  when  we 
come  to  the  chapter  on  Christology,  that 
for  a  proper  understanding  "  we  must  turn 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel."  We  read  with 
wonder  that  "the  one  8on  of  the  one  God  is 
the  sole  medium  of  the  knowledge  of  God." 
But,  when  we  are  plunged  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  "essential"  and  "cardinal"  dis- 
tinction between  the  ^^unio  personalis*^  and 
the  "unto  mystica^**  which  to  us  are  exactly 
the  same  thing,  a  personal  union  being  the 
only  conceivable  union  between  man  and 
God,  we  sigh  as  we  realize  that  the  historic 
treatment  of  this  great  subject  has  been 
abandoned.  Excepting  .  such  departures 
from  the  main  method,  the  book  is  a  valu- 
able, serviceable,  and  of  course  scholarly 
work.  Its  general  tendency  is  toward  a 
scientific  treatment  of  Christian  history. 

"Student's  New  Testament  Handbook." 
By  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.  New  York: 
Scribner's  Sons. — This  is  an  elaborate  bib- 
liography for  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  field  of  study, 
— Language,  Text,  History  of  Canon,  Criti- 
cism of  Canon,  Setting  and  Illustration, 
History  of  Exegesis,  Commentaries.  Mu^'h 
care  has  evidently  been  given  to  the  details 
of  references.  It  seems  surprising  that  so 
little  space  should  be  devoted  to  so  impor- 
tant a  division  of  the  subject  as  the  envi- 
ronment, six  pages  being  given  to  the  list 
of  works  in  this  department  as  against 
twenty  pages  relating  to  the  study  of  the 
text.  Such  a  work  cannot,  of  course,  be 
complete,  nor  absolutely  up  to  date ;  but  the 
book  will  prove  very  useful  to  all  students. 

"The  Spirit  of  God."  By  P.  C.  Mozoora- 
dar.  Boston :  Geo.  H.  Ellis.  $1.50. — In  our 
January  issue  we  noticed  Mr.  Mozoomdar's 
"Heart-beats,"  a  book  made  up  of  short 
meditations,  so  earnest,  sincere,  and  alive 
that  the  reader  can  indeed  feel  the  very 
heart  of  its  writer  beat  and  tbrob.  The 
present  work  is  larger,  and  differs  from  the 
other  in  being  in  a  sense  a  systematic 
treatise  upon  a  single  theme, — a  therae  than 
which  none  can  be  greater  or  more  central 
in  religion.  It  is  as  living  and  warm  as  the 
earlier  book.    Its  object  is  the  same, — spirit- 
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oal  edification, — the  deepeuiDji^  and  qaioken- 
ing  of  the  personal  religious  life, — the  bring- 
log  of  God  eloee  to  man.  The  author  says 
in  his  preface,  '*I  have  done  my  best  to  say 
nothing  but  what  has  repeatedly  come  to 
me  as  the  devoutest  experience."  He  dis- 
BTows  being  a  scholar,  a  theologian,  or  a 
teacher.  But,  if  he  is  not  these,  he  is 
better:  he  is  a  prophet.  This  book  is  a 
book  of  nineteenth-century  propbecy.  Is  it 
Hindu,  Hebrew,  or  Christian  prophecy? 
All,— all  in  one.  The  sublimation  of  the 
spirit  of  each  is  here.  Hence  we  have  a 
book  which  will  be  dear  to  the  devout  soul 
everywhere. 

It  contains  seventeen  chapters,  the  titles 
of  a  few  of  which  are  as  follows:  The 
Spirit,  The  Hindu,  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit, 
I>octrine  of  the  Spirit  in  Christianity,  Sense 
of  the  Unseen,  The  Spirit  in  Nature,  The 
Kinship  in  Nature,  The  Spirit  in  Life,  The 
Spirit  in  Immortal  Life,  The  Spirit  in  Rea- 
son, The  Spirit  in  Conscience,  The  Spirit  in 
Christ,  The  Spirit  in  History,  The  Spirit  in 
All  Religions,  Live  in  the  Spirit. 

Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter  has  recently 
been  giving  a  series  of  six  lectures  in  Essex 
Hall,  before  the  London  Sunday  School 
Society,  on  "Growth  of  Ideas  with  regard 
to  the  Person  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment'* The  subjects  of  the  different  lect- 
ures are:  The  Synoptic  Gospels:  I.  The 
Traditions  of  the  Historical  Jesus;  II. 
Legendary  Growths  round  the  Person  of 
Jesus;  The  Epistles  of  Paul:  L  The 
Beginnings  of  Christological  Experience; 
n.  Later  Developments;  The  Johannine 
Writings :  I.  The  Conception  of  the  Word ; 
n.  The  Manifestation  of  the  Word  "made 
flesh." 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Universa- 
liM  Monthly  that  from  this  time  on  it  will 
be  combined  with  the  Non-sectarian  of  St. 
Lonis,  the  two  being  published  under  the 
latter  name.  During  its  nearly  seven  years 
of  life  it  has  done  a  good  work,  and  we  can- 
not see  it  lose  its  separate  existence  without 
regret  But  we  are  glad  to  see  new  strength 
added  to  the  Non-ttectarian,  Of  this  excel- 
lent monthly  Dr.  Crowe  becomes  associate 
^itor,  taking  with  him  many  of  his  best 
coutributors.  St.  Louis  ought  to  have  a 
strong  periodical  representative  of  liberal 
Christianity.  It  has  this  in  the  Non^sec- 
tarian.    We  wish  it  prosperity. 

We  believe  that  from  no  direction  is  more 
light  to  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of  the 
proper  relations  of  capital  and  labor  than 
from  that  of  profit-sharing.  Persons  inter^ 
ested  in  this  subject  cannot  do  better  than 
to  subscribe  for  the  small  but  most  excel- 
lent quarterly,  entitled  Employer  and  Em- 


ployed^ edited  by  Nicholas  P.  Gilman,  Bos- 
ton. Its  price  is  only  40  cents  a  year.  •  It 
may  be  ordered  from  Geo.  H.  Ellis. 

Of  the  852  towns  and  cities  in  Massachu- 
setts, only  44  are  now  without  public  librsr 
ries ;  and  some  of  these  will  be  supplied 
soon.  This  gratifying  condition  of  things 
is  the  result  of  an  excellent  law  enacted  a 
few  years  ago  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  public  libraries  by  the  granting  to 
each  a  certain  amount  of  State  aid.  Public 
schools  and  public  libraries  are  two  agencies 
for  the  promotion  of  public  intelligence  and 
good  citizenship  that  should  everywhere 
go  hand  in  hand. 

The  Public  Library  Department  of  New 
York  has  prepared  what  is  called  a  "travel- 
ling library,"  consisting  of  about  one  hun- 
dred volumes,  which  will  be  sent,  on  appli- 
cation, to  any  town  desirous  of  receiving  it, 
which  contams  a  free  library,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  five  dollars  to  cover  cost  of  cases 
and  transportation.  These  books  are  to  be 
retained  six  months,  when  they  may  be  ex- 
changed for  another  set.  When  the  town 
does  not  own  a  free  library,  twenty-five  resi- 
dent tax-payers  may  receive  the  books  on 
the  same  terms. 

We  are  at  last  to  have  a  choice  volume 
of  selected  sermons  from  Dr.  Brooke  Her- 
ford.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  in  past 
years  to  persuade  Dr.  Herford  to  allow  such 
a  volume  to  be  published ;  and,  now  that  he 
has  yielded  to  the  public  demands,  an  un- 
usual interest  will  undoubtedly  attach  to 
the  forthcoming  work.  One  of  the  most 
vigorous,  strongest,  and  clearest  of  our 
preachers,  always  speaking  from  the  heart 
and  the  life,  any  words  of  nis  are  sure  to  be 
eagerly  welcomed.  The  very  title  of  the 
book,  which  is  to  be  "Courage  and  Cheer," 
rouses  our  hopeful  anticipations  of  that 
rin^ng,  manly,  uplifting  quality  which  in- 
vanably  stirred  us  in  listening  to  Dr.  Her- 
ford's  addresses.  We  understand  that  the 
volume,  which  will  be  of  about  three  hun- 
dred pages,  will  contain  twenty-two  sermons. 
It  is  published  by  Philip  Green,  London, 
and  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
will  act  as  agents  in  this  country. 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


We  notice  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  month :  — 

Tht  Atlantic  Monthly  (February). 

Recollections  of  Stanton  under  Lincoln. 
By  H.  S.  Dawes. 
Tao.    By  William  Davies. 
Hamilton  Fish.    By  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis. 
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Tammany  Hall.  By  Henry  Cbilds  Mer- 
win. 

The  Educational  Law  of  Reading  and 
Writing.    By  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

The  North  American  Beview  (February). 

The  South  Carolina  Liquor  Law.  By  the 
governor  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Income  Tax  in  England.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Latest  Aspects  of  the  Brazilian  Rebellion. 
By  the  Brazilian  minister. 

How  to  help  the  Unemployed.  By  Henry 
George. 

Are  we  a  Plutocracy?  By  W.  D. 
Howells. 

The  Arena  (February). 

The  Religion  of  Browning's  Poetry.  By 
Rev.  ]\L  J.  Savage. 

The  New  Bible.  By  Washington  Glad- 
den, D.D. 

Among  the  Adepts  of  Serinagar.  By 
Heinrich  Hensoldt,  Ph.D. 

Lend  a  Hand  (February). 

English  and  American  Theories. 
Homes  for  Workingmen. 
Methods  of  Printing  for  the  Blind. 

Biblia  (February), 

The  Botany  of  the  Egyptian  Tombs.  By 
Rev.  J.  N.  Fraden burgh,  D.D. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela.  By  Rev.  W.  C. 
Winslow,  D.D. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  By  Prof. 
T.  F.  Wright,  Ph.D. 

To-day  (February). 

Important  Facts  in  the  Hawaiian  Prob- 
lem.    By  Hon.  John  L.  Stevens. 

The  Art  of  Worship.  By  Henry  Irving 
Cushman,  D.D. 

The  Intellect  in  Religion.  By  Henry 
Prentiss  Forbes,  D.D. 

A  Need  of  the  Hour.  By  Rachel  Foster 
Avery. 

The  Beview  of  Beviews  (February), 

The  Progress  of  the  World. 

National  Budgets,  American  and  Euro- 
pean. 

Professor  Tyndall.    By  Grant  Allen. 

Our  New  National  Wonderland.  By  Carl 
Snyder. 

Relief  Measures  in  American  Cities.  By 
Albert  Shaw. 

The  Non-sectarian  (February). 

The  Oldest  Book  in  the  Light  of  the 
Newest  Thought,  By  Rabbi  Leon  Har- 
rison. 

The  Ideal  Life.    By  J.  N.  Patrick. 


The  Duty  of  Liberals.  By  Rev.  Alex, 
Kent,  D.D. 

Some  Old  Unitarian  Worthies.  By  Rev. 
Robert  Collyer,  D.D. 

T%e  Montst  (January). 

The  Fundamental  Teachings  of  Buddh- 
ism.   By  Rev.  Litsuzen  Ashitu. 

The  Connection  between  Indian  and 
Greek  Philosophy.    By  Prof.  Garbe. 

A  Monistic  Theory  of  Mind.  By  Lester 
F.  Ward. 

Monism  and  Henism.  By  Dr.  Paul 
Cams. 

Are  the  Dimensions  of  the  Physical 
World  Absolute  ?    By  Prof.  J.  Delboeuf . 

The  Sanitarian  (February). 

Beds  and  Bedrooms.    By  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell. 

Jamaica  for  Health  and  Pleasure.  By 
Wolfred  Nelson. 

The  Utilization  of  Garbage.  By  Bruno 
Terne. 

A  Medical  Objection  (to  the  Abuse  of) 
Dancing.     By  Dr.  G.  L.  Beardsley. 

Mortality  and  Morbility  Statistics.  By 
Dr.  H.  K.  Bell. 


NEWS   FROM  THE   FIELD. 


[y^m  items  are  solicited  from  all  our  ministers 
and  other  workers.  Send  viem  to  the  Bditor  of 
Thk  Umitarian,  141  Franklin  St.,  Bobtok,  btfore 
the  I9th  of  the  itwnih.\ 

Rev.  Celia  Parker  Woolley,  having  sus- 
tained a  thorough  eKamination  covering  all 
points  bearing  upon  her  qualifications  for 
the  work  of  the  Unitarian  ministry,  and 
having  satisfied  the  Committee  on  Fellow- 
ship that  she  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
their  approval,  is  hereby  commended  to  the 
fellowship  of  our  ministers  and  the  confi- 
dence of  our  churches. 

W.  L.  Chaffin,  Chairman. 
D.  W.  MoBBHOCBB,  Secretary. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— The  Students'  Bible 
Class  here  has  numbered  the  past  four  Sun- 
days 124,  l.SO,  1.S5,  and  154.  Mr.  Sunder- 
land has  just  been  giving  a  series  of  five 
morning  sermons  on  "Some  of  the  Eminent 
Dead  of  the  Past  Tear,  with  Lessons  from 
their  Lives.*'  On  the  same  Sunday  even- 
ings he  has  been  exchanging  with  Rev.  Lee 
S.  McCollester,  pastor  of  the  Universalist 
church  in  Detroit,  he  giving  in  Detroit  a 
series  of  doctrinal  sermons,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Collester delivering  in  Ann  Arbor  a  series 
of  lectures  on  *'The  Great  Cathedrals  of 
Europe,"  with  stereoptlcon  views.  The  ex- 
change has  proved  highly  successful,  the 
audiences  in  both  places  being  large. 

Austin,  Tex.— The  Unitarian  church  has 
entered  upon  its  third  year  in  this  impor- 
tant city,  which  is  not  only  the  capital,  of 
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the  State,  but  the  seat  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, an  institntion  which  has  heavy  en- 
dowments, and  will  eventually  be  one  of 
the  great  nniversities  of  the  country.  Rev. 
£.  M.  Wheelock  is  working  with  courage 
and  earnestness,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  church  will  steadily 
grow. 

Baraboo,  "Wis. — The  Unitarian  church 
is  prospering  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
Robert  G.  Douthit.  A  correspondent 
writes:  ''Our  work  goes  on  very  encourag- 
iDgly.  The  young  people,  especially,  are 
Mtive,  and  feel  equal  to  almost  anything. 
Oar  Unity  Club  has  an  attendance  of  more 
than  forty.  Our  Look  up  League,  recently 
started  for  religious  work,  promises  much. 
It  has  had  an  attendance  of  upwards  of 
twenty  at  each  meeting  so  far." 

Boston. — The  special  services  in  the 
Boston  Unitarian  churches  during  Lent  are 
as  follows  for  March : — 

First  Church,  comer  Berkeley  and  Marl- 
boro Streets.  Lf  nten  services,  Wednesdays 
at  4.30  P.M.  March  7,  Rev.  P.  B.  Hom- 
brooke;  March  14,  Rev.  £.  E.  Hale. 

Passion  Week  services.  March  21,  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Ames;  March  22,  holy  commu- 
Dion  at  8  p.m.;  March  23,  Rev.  S.  W. 
Brooke.    Service  at  11  a.m. 

King^s  Chapel.  Wednesday  at  12,  noon. 
A  baU-hour  devotional  service,  with  brief 
address.  Passion  Week,  service  every  day 
at  5  P.M.  Thursday  of  Passion  Week,  com- 
manion  service  at  8  p.m.  Service  with 
sermon  on  Good  Friday  at  11  a.m. 

Sonth  Congregational  Church.  Every 
Tbnrsday  at  noon,  readings  from  the  Chris- 
tian saints,  poets,  and  prophets.  Friday, 
March  2,  at  5  p.  m.  ,  address  by  E.  E.  Hale, 
on  "The  Consecration  of  Life." 

Second  Church,  Copley  Square.  Special 
religions  services  for  young  people  Sunday 
evenings  during  the  Lenten  season  at  6.30 
P.M.  During  Passion  Week  the  service 
will  be  held  every  evening  at  the  same  hour, 
conducted  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Thomas  Van 
Ness,  assisted  by  Rev.  F.  O.  MacCarrtney. 

Third  Religious  Society,  I^ichmond  Street, 
i>orchester  (Rev.  F.  B.  Mott,  pastor).  A 
vesper  service  every  Friday  during  Lent  at 
4  p.m. 

All  Souls'  Church,  Roxbary  (Rev.  W.  H. 
Lyon,  minister).     A  course  of  lectures,  on 

Liberals  in  Literature,"  Sunday  even- 
ings at  7.30.  March  4,  James  Russell 
Lowell;  March  11,  Francis  Parkman; 
March  18,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

UniUrian  church,  Rosllndale  (Rev.  C.  F. 
Nicholson,  minister).  Vesper  service  every 
Snnday  at  4  p.m. 

—Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers  has  accepted  the 
»U  to  the  First  Parish  Church  of  Cam- 
^idge,  and  resigned  his  pastorate  at  St. 
^I't,  Minn.  The  earnestness  of  the  Cam- 
^dge  parish  in  presenting  the  claims  of 
Only  to  Mr.  Crothers  overcame  all  other  con- 


siderations. There  is  a  special  oppoitunity 
for  the  exercise  of  religious  influence  in 
this  old  historic  church  at  the  gates  of  Har- 
vard University  which  no  other  society  in 
any  part  of  the  country  could  offer.  It  is 
doubtless  the  plain  duty  of  the  minister 
whose  genius  is  capable  of  reaching  and 
stirring  and  helping  the  eager  spiritual 
natures  of  the  university  students  to  accept 
such  an  opportunity;  and  a  new  and  influ- 
ential career,  we  trust,  will  follow  Mr. 
Crothers 's  acceptance. 

— The  Benevolent  Fraternity  is  steadily  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  churches  and 
organizations  under  its  management.  In 
South  Boston  the  work  at  Unity  Chapel  is 
very  favorably  progressing,  since  it  has  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  Rev.  Herbert  Whit- 
ney and  his  wife,  Rev.  Mary  T.  Whitney; 
and  now  we  learn  that  Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot, 
who  resigned  his  pastorate  at  Meeting-house 
Hill,  Dorchester,  to  study  abroad,  has  con- 
sented to  take  up  the  work  at  Bui  finch 
Place,  as  colleague  with  Rev.  Mr.  Winkley. 
Mr.  Eliot  is  now  directing  his  studies  at 
Oxford  and  London  with  the  special  aim 
of  bringing  new  thought  and  fresh  experi- 
ence to  bear  upon  our  home  missionary  field 
in  Boston.  He  will  begin  his  work  here 
September  1.  It  will  be  a  delightful  thing 
to  have  Mr.  Eliot  back  again  among  our 
Boston  ministers,  and  great  things  are  to 
be  expected  from  him  in  shaping  the  mis- 
sionary labors  of  our  city. 
— Boston  is  experiencing  religion,  or,  at 
least,  receiving  the  evangelists*  sensational 
efforts  to  '^  save  souls"  in  an  unusual  degree. 
Acting  upon  the  discovery  in  other  cities 
that  the  unemployed  are  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive to  the  emotional  infiuences  of  the  re- 
vivalist, the  Salvation  Army  decided  to 
hold  a  week  of  big  meetings ;  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  have  come  to  Boston 
to  aid  Major  Brewer  and  the  home  forces. 
At  the  same  time  the  Methodists  have 
brought  on  Evangelist  Ferdinand  Schiverea 
to  tell  his  harrowing  stories  of  the  dreadful 
deaths  of  sinners,  and  by  every  other  artifice 
of  emotional  oratory  endeavor  to  depose 
reason  in  favor  of  excited  fanatical  im- 
pulse. Great  meetings  were  held  on  Sun- 
day night,  February  18,  at  which  it  is 
reported  that  at  the  Salvation  Army  meet- 
ing the  "saved  souls  were  led  up  to  a  red 
bench  in  front  of  the  hall,  and  shook  off 
their  burden  of  sin  amid  hallelajahs"; 
while  at  Schiverea^s  it  is  said  that,  after  he 
had  "drawn  vividly  the  horrors  of  hell  and 
the  awfulness  of  God*s  displeasure,"  he 
gave  his  hearers  four  minutes  by  the  clock 
to  "come  to  Jesus  and  be  saved."  These 
are  the  old  methods.  It  is  grateful  to  know 
that  In  Parker  Memorial,  at  the  same  hour. 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  was  delivering  a 
powerful  address  to  a  large,  popular  audi- 
ence, upon  the  practical  theme  of  "Heaven 
on  Earth,"  in  which  he  declared:  "Nothing 
in  heaven  is  so  good  that  we  might  not 
have  it  here.    The  earth  is  the  home  of 
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God,   and  he  is  neither  an  absentee  pro- 
prietor nor  a  father  who  deserts  his  family." 

Charlestozii  B.C. —  A  Liberal  Church 
Leajtue  has  been  organized  here,  with  an 
initial  membership  of  twenty  and  good 
prospect  of  growth. 

Dea  Moines,  la. —  Daring  the  liberal  re- 
ligious convention  held  here  February  20 
to  23  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush  of  Chicago 
preached  on  "Theodore  Parker,"  "Modern 
Incarnation,"  and  "The  Unitarian's 
Thought  of  God." 

Qeneva,  HI. — The  subjects  of  Mrs.  Celia 
Parker  Woolley's  sermons  were  as  follows: 
"The  Thought  of  God,"  "The  Use  of  Pain 
and  Evil,"  "Form  and  Substance  in  Relig- 
ion," "The  Common  Herd." 

The  Sanday-school  has  held  a  successful 
social.  The  Unity  Club  meets  every  Tues- 
day evening  at  the  parsonage. 

Helena,  Mont. — Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker  has 
just  delivered  a  very  interesting  course  of 
Sunday  evening  lectures,  entitled  "Words 
to  Young  People." 

Hopedale,  Maas. — Affairs  in  both  par- 
ishes have  gone  along  smoothly  during  the 
last  month.  The  suppers  have  gained  their 
old-time  interest,  with  the  added  feature 
of  an  entertainment;  and  they  have  been 
well  attended.  Mr.  Stimpson's  entertain- 
ment, composed  of  songs  by  a  large  chorus 
of  young  men,  called  forth  great  applause, 
and  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  all  present. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  drama,  "Gaffer 
Gray's  Legacy," given  by  Mrs.  Wilson's  class 
on  the  evening  of  January  31,  assisted  by 
Ruby  Wilson,  Sophie  Greenwood,  and  Cora 
Edmands.  .  .  .  The  evening  meetings  have 
continued  as  usual.  Mr.  Godfrey's  account 
of  his  experience  with  the  poor  of  London 
was  exceedingly  profitable.  Readings  have 
been  rendered  by  various  persons,  from 
various  authors,  upon  subjects  related  to 
the  theme  of  the  pastor's  remarks.  On  the 
11th  inst.  Mr.  Stimpson  told  us  of  the  way 
church  music  was  rendered  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Hopedale  Community  and  other 
country  places  years  ago.  What  a  wonder- 
ful evolution  of  church  music  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  forty  years  I  .  .  .  The 
pastor  gave  his  lecture  on  the  "Passion 
Play"  before  the  Unity  Club  of  the  church 
in  Grafton  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  inst. 
Oar  Church  Home, 

Humboldt,  la. — The  work  here  is  pros- 
pering in  all  branches  of  church  activities. 
The  audiences  are  larger  this  year  than  any 
year  since  Mr.  Byrnes  has  been  here.  Some 
recent  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Byrnes  has 
preached  are:  "The  Place  and  Meaning  of 
Prayer  in  Modem  Life  and  Rational  Relig- 
ion," "An  All-sided  Radical,"  "Something 
for  Nothing,  or  those  who  reap  where  they 
have  not  sown."  Mr.  Byrnes  spoke  on 
"The  Higher  Education"  at  the  recent  ded- 


ication of  the  new  sixteen-thousand-dollar 
school-house  in  this  town. 

The  attendance  at  the  Unity  Club  aver- 
ages about  forty  people,  and  the  interest  in 
both  the  geology  and  the  social  science 
branches  has  been  high.  We  have  a  well- 
prepared  paper  on  each  subject  at  every 
meeting,  as  well  as  a  class  exercise  in  geol- 
ogy led  by  the  enthusiastic  scientist,  Dr. 
G.  Hardy  Clark.  Some  might  think  that 
it  was  rather  an  unusual  procedure  to  hold 
both  sections  on  the  same  evening,  and 
might  like  to  ask  the  question,  How  does 
it  work?  Oar  answer  is  that  it  works  first- 
rate  here.  Most  of  the  members  would 
attend  both  sections  if  they  were  held  on 
alternate  evenings,  and  those  who  come 
from  their  interest  in  one  section  generally 
become  interested  in  the  other  section  also. 
But,  where  the  work  is  divided  in  this  way, 
success  depends  upon  having  the  work 
mapped  out  systematically,  commencing  on 
time,  and  not  allowing  one  section  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  time  of  the  other.  In  this 
way  two  hours  can  be  spent,  and  the  inter- 
est kept  up  on  two  subjects  where  one  alone 
would  weary  its  members. 

We  have  had  some  novel  socials  this 
year.  Among  them  might  be  mentioned  a 
World's  Fair  Shaksperian  social,  in  which 
Shakspere  gave  his  opinions  of  the  World's 
Fair;  and  bright  and  "pat"  opinions  they 
often  were,  too.  Another  was  an  art  social 
held  holiday  week  in  one  of  the  large  and 
beautiful  homes  here.  An  admission  of  ten 
cents  was  charged  at  the  door,  and  there 
was  about  a  hundred  people  in  attendance. 
The  social  consisted  of  a  loan  collection  of 
beautiful  paintings,  great  religious  pictures 
gathiared  from  the  various  homes,  World's 
Fair  souvenirs,  and  a  few  humorous  objects 
to  guess  on. 

The  Ladies'  Society  has  been  doing  good 
work  all  the  year.  They  have  recently  held 
a  valentine  sale  and  social,  from  which  they 
realized  seventy-five  dollars. 

Like  many  other  liberal  churches  in  the 
West,  we  were  favored  with  a  visit  from 
Nagarkar,  and  listened  with  delight  to  his 
gentle  eloquence.  Mrs.  C.  P.  Woolley  also 
gave  her  inspiring  lecture  on  the  "Prophets 
in  Literature.'^  Miss  M.  A.  Safford  has 
recently  been  here  on  an  exchange,  and 
gave  her  great  lecture  on  "The  Man  who 
Thinks"  on  Saturday  evening,  also  two  in- 
spiring sermons  on  Sunday,  which  drew  out 
our  full  constituency,  and  more,  too.  We 
expect  soon  to  have  Prof.  Calvin,  the  State 
geologist,  to  lecture  on  geology  to  the 
Unity  Club. 

We  have  made  an  innovation  this  year  in 
our  church  choir.  Instead  of  the  quartette 
of  past  years  we  have  a  choir  of  twenty-two 
voices,  accompanied  by  an  orchestra  of  six 
pieces  under  the  able  leadership  of  Hon. 
D.  F.  Coyle,  a  former  leader  of  the  band 
here.  They  have  paid  for  their  music  and 
equipments  by  giving  pay  concerts  in  the 
church    during  the  week,   and   they   have 
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given  several  free  Sunday-evening  concerts. 
They  have  recently  rendered  the  cantata 
"David,  the  Shepherd  Boy,"  on  two  succes- 
sive evenings  in  the  Opera  House,  the  re- 
ceipts of  which  were  $115.  Many  people 
came  from  surrounding  towns,  and  good 
music  critics  say  it  was  the  best  musical 
entertainment  ever  given  in  Nortliem  Iowa. 
It  was  Wesley  who  said  that  the  devil  had  all 
the  best  tunes.  Since  we  have  had  our 
orchestra  and  heard  the  violin,  the  'cello, 
the  comet,  and  other  instruments  in  sa- 
cred music,  we  have  concluded  that  the 
devil  had  moet  of  the  best  instruments,  and 
that  it  is  time  to  get  them  into  the 
churches.  The  orchestra  have  played  sev- 
eral pieces  after  the  benediction,  while  the 
people  were  dispersing ;  and  it  is  found  that 
the  people  don't  disperse  while  the  music 
lasts,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  people 
to  go  home,  so  the  janitor  can  close  the 
church. 

The  dramatic  section  of  Unity  Club  are 
plauDiDg  to  play  Bulwer's  "Lady  of  Lyons" 
in  the  Opera  House  in  March. 

Kalamazoo,  Blich.— Very  interesting  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  from  the  Unitarian 
pulpit  February  18  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Barrier 
Williams,  a  colored  woman  of  rare  ability, 
vho  spoke  in  the  morning  on  '*What  can 
Religion  do  to  advance  the  Condition  of 
the  American  Negro?"  and  in  the  evening 
on  *'The  Intellectual  Progress  of  Colored 
Women  since  the  Emancipation."  The 
Sooday-sehool  Is  having  an  interesting 
course  on  "The  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus," 
illustrated  by  photographs  of  the  master- 
pieces of  art. 

Lancaster,  K.H.— In  spite  of  a  heavy 
SDow-storm,  the  people  of  our  church  in 
Lancaster  met  in  large  numbers  Thursday 
evening,  February  15,  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
WilUam  Bums.  Much  enthusiasm  was 
iDanifested,  and  it  was  determined  to  begin 
services  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads  will  permit ;  that  is,  by 
the  first  Sunday  in  April.  Although  the 
church  has  been  closed  for  a  number  of 
veeks,  the  society  has  lost  none  of  its  num- 
bers; and,  with  the  minister  of  their 
choice,  there  is  promise  of  a  good  measure 
of  success  in  the  future. 

Littleton,  N.H.— Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell  has 
resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Littleton 
<^burch,  to  take  effect  the  iSrst  of  June. 
During  Mr.  Mitchell's  term  of  service  he 
bM  greatly  increased  the  numbers  of  the 
^Dgregation,  and  the  church  has  never 
been  in  better  condition.  The  superintend- 
ent for  Xew  England  found  last  Sunday  a 
^^Srtigation  of  over  one  hundred  in  the 
morning  and  about  one  hundred  in  the 
evening. 

Marblehead,  MaB8.>-Oat  of  a  small  class 
meeting  at  the  parsonage  to  have  a  talk 
with  the  pastor  as  to  the  meaning  of  a 


Unitarian  church  and  the  value  of  church 
membership  a  most  remarkable  movement 
has  developed,  which  led  to  a  course  of 
evening  lectures  in  the  church,  on  ''The 
Principles  of  Lil}eral  Religion."  At  these 
lectures  Rev.  Mr.  McBougall  has  had  an 
audience  of  four  hundred  to  five  hundred, 
mostly  men  and  those  who  attend  no  regu- 
lar church.  This  is  a  revival  of  a  noble 
kind, — a  revival  of  reasonable  religion, 
with  no  sensationalism ;  and  it  is  certainly 
splendid  proof  of  the  living  power  of  our 
Unitarian  work. 

Meadville,  Fa.— Seldom  does  a  man  hold 
his  audience  in  such  deep  interest  as  did 
Dr.  Peabody  in  his  lectures  on  sociology. 
Night  after  night  people  from  all  denomi- 
nations gathered  in  the  Unitarian  church, 
and  all  must  have  gone  away  well  pleased. 
Dr.  Peabody  made  many  friends  in  Mead- 
ville during  his  short  stay.  His  visit  to 
the  school  was  a  pleasant  one  to  all  the 
students. 

The  school  work  is  going  on  in  a  steady 
and  inspiring  manner.  The  preaching  for 
the  month  has  been  by  members  of  the 
Middle  Class,  as  follows:  on  the  24th  Mr. 
Haworth, — subject,  *' Natural  and  Supernat- 
ural Religion";  on  the  31st  of  January  Mr. 
How, — subject,  "Feelings";  on  the  7th  of 
February  Mr.  Jones, — subject,  "The  Minor 
Chord  of  the  Heart  in  its  Search  after 
God" ;  on  the  14th  of  February  Mr.  Kent,  — 
subject,  "The  Way  to  build  up  a  Better 
Character."  Conference  subjects  have  been 
"What  should  the  Modern  Church  be?" 
"The  New  Prayer  Book:  Is  it  needed?" 
"Missionary  Work  in  the  United  States." 
The  discussion  for  the  month  was  on  the 
question  of  rational  and  irrational  athletics. 
The  students  took  hold  of  this  subject  with 
a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  Rational  ath- 
letics are  needed  very  much  for  exercise 
in  this  school. 

A  number  of  the  people  of  the  Unitarian 
church  have  felt  that  they  would  like  to 
have  their  church  open  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, and  have  invited  the  Senior  Class  of  ^ 
the  school  to  furnish  a  series  of  sermons. 
From  the  few  that  have  been  held  the  at- 
tendance promises  that  they  will  be  quite 
popular. 

Milford,  Mass. — From  a  very  interesting 
historical  sketch  published  by  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  we  quote  the  passage  re- 
ferring to  the  present  handsome  stone  edi- 
fice:— 

"The  chapel  was  made  ready  for  use  in 
1880,  previous  to  which  time  services  were 
held  in  halls.  The  auditorium  was  ready 
for  occupation  in  1888,  and  the  church  was 
dedicated  June  15  of  that  year.  The 
church  edifice  is  very  beautiful,  with  large, 
rich  stained  windows,  solid  cherry  pews, 
pulpit,  and  furniture :  and  the  chapel  audi- 
torium, parlor,  library  room,  and  kitchen 
are   under  one  and  the  same  roof.     Much 
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credit  is  dne  Mr.  Pendleton  for  the  society *8 
possession,  free  from  debt,  of  such  a  church 
edifice;  and  certainly  great  praise  is  due 
the  society  for  the  noble  sacrifice  jof  its 
members  and  friends  in  the  consummation  of 
such  an  undertaking.  Rev.  Solon  Lauer 
was  ordained  as  minister  January,  1889, 
and  gave  to  the  society  great  satisfaction, 
and  a  positive  quickening  in  religious  life 
and  activity.  The  present  incumbent,  Rev. 
A.  Judson  Rich,  for  the  seven  years  pre- 
vious settled  over  the  church  at  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  began  his  ministry  Jan.  1,  1891. 

"The  society  was  reorganized  into  a 
church  April  17,  1892,  retainiiig  its  princi- 
ple of  unitary  action,  under  a  ^Bond  of  Fel- 
lowship, *  which  reads  as  follows:  ^In  the 
Freedom  of  the  Truth,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  we  unite  for  the  worship  of 
God  and  the  service  of  map.  ^ 

"At  this  time  fifty-six  persons  received  the 
hand  of  fellowship,  the  service  being  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  on  Easter  Sunday. 
Twelve  of  these  were  baptized,  and  a  lafrge 
number  were  new  members.  Ten  children 
were  also  christened.  On  Easter  Sunday, 
the  following  year,  1893,  and  on  Flower 
Sunday,  in  June,  a  large  number  were 
added,  including  a  confirmation  class;  and 
several  children  were  also  christened.  At 
this  time  (Feb.  17,  1894)  ninety-six  had 
become  members  of  the  church  and  candi- 
dates for  confirmation  in  a  way  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  organization  as  a  distinc- 
tively religions  body,  and  yet  to  retain  its 
autonomy  as  a  legal  institution,  church  and 
society  being  one." 

Milton,  Mass.— At  a  parish  meeting  held 
at  the  meeting-house  after  the  service  on 
Sunday,  February  11,  it  was  unanimously 
voted  "that  the  parish  confer  upon  Rev. 
J.  H.  Morison,  D.D.,  the  complimentary 
title  of  Pastor  Emeritus,  as  an  expression 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  work  which  for 
so  many  years  he  discharged  in  said  parish, 
and  also  of  their  affection  and  reverence  for 
him. " 

Newport,  R.I.— Rev.  George  W.  Cutter 
has  been  giving  a  very  interesting  series  of 
lectures  on  the  "Oriental  Religions,"  which 
have  attracted  large  congregations  and  have 
been  quite  fully  reported  in  the  daily 
papers. 

Providence,  R.I. — Rev.  Napoleon  Hoag- 
land  has  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Fourth  Society.  He  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  West  in  building  up 
churches,  and  this  new  organization  in 
Providence  will  no  doubt  prosper  under  his 
leadership. 

Quincy,  111.— The  Unity  Club  publish  an 
elaborate  programme  for  the  present  season, 
including  Sunday  evening  lectures  by  Rev. 
C.  F.  Bradley,  on  the  principles  of  evolu- 
tion. 

Salem,  MaBS.— The  Brotherhood  organ- 


ized by  Rev.  F.  B.  Mott  holds  its  meetings 
regularly.  During  the  season  of  union  ser- 
vices on  Sunday  evenings  the  Brotherhood 
meetings  are  held  after  the  regular  service, 
and  a  good  degree  of  Interest  is  main- 
tained. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Butler  and  Rev.  Albert  Walk- 
ley  have  preached  in  the  course  of  Unita- 
rian union  services,  the  former  upon  "The 
Young  People  and  the  Church"  and  the 
latter  upon  "The  Revival  of  Religion  that 
we  need." 

Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  D.D.,  of  Boston 
is  to  address  th&  Essex  Conference  at  the 
East  Church  March  1. 

San  Francisco,  CaL— The  Second  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Rev.  Leslie  Sprague,  pas- 
tor, on  its  card  of  invitation  says:  "This 
church  aims  to  be  the  church  of  the  people. 
Its  sittings  are  all  free.  It  does  not  condi- 
tion its  membership  on  any  creed.  It 
seeks  to  apply  all  known  truth  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  spiritual  life. " 

The  Unity  Club  announces  a  fine  coarse 
of  University  Extension  lectures,  to  be 
given  by  Prof.  Edward  H.  Griggs  and 
Prof.  W.  H.  Hudson,  both  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  University.  The  course  extends 
from  February  6  to  April  .S,  embracing  a 
study  of  English  literature. 

Seattle,  Wash. — A  year  ago  the  Unita- 
rian society  here  had  a  small  debt  of  $SO0 
resting  upon  it.  The  ladies  of  the  society, 
by  special  effort,  have  now  paid  this  off. 
The  past  year,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
William  G.  Eliot,  has  been  a  prosperous 
one. 

Sturgis,  Mich. — A  commemoration  ser- 
vice in  connection  with  the  birthday  of 
Lincoln  was  held  in  the  Unitarian  church. 

Several  leading  citizens  took  part  besides 
the  pastor.  Rev.  G.  W.  Buckley.  The 
church  was  crowded,  and  the  service  was 
very  interesting  and  inspiring. 

"Warw-ick,  Mass. — A  Unity  Club  was 
organized  at  Warwick  in  December.  The 
club  is  pursuing  a  course  of  study,  partly 
literary,  partly  historical,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  president,  Rev.  F.  S.  Thacher. 

"Washta,  la.— The  liberals  of  WashU 
and  vicinity  were  well  rewarded  on  Sonday, 
January  28,  by  listening  to  a  sermon 
preached  by  Rev.  Thomas  Byrnes  of  Hum- 
boldt, la.  The  preacher  held  the  attention 
of  his  audience  for  one  hour.  He  certainly 
chose  a  fine  subject  for  his  discourse; 
namely,  "Natural  Religion."  The  text  was 
taken  from  the  words  spoken  by  Paul  to 
the  Athenians, — ^*'Men  of  Athens,  I  per- 
ceive you  are  already  religious  in  many 
things."  Rev.  Mr.  Byrnes  showed  that  re- 
ligion— that  is,  veneration  for  the  Power 
that  moves  the  universe— was  a  natural 
wellspring  in  the  bosom  of  humanity,  that 
nature  was  the  great  revelation  of  God.  Far 
from  the  Bible  being  the  source  of  religion 
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and  morality,  all  bibles  were  built  up  as  a 
record  of  the  progress  which  different  na- 
tions bad  attained  toward  these  virtues. 
The  story  of  the  ten  commandments  would 
be  far  nearer  the  truth  if  the  record  had 
said  that  Pharaoh^ s  daughter  had  taken 
Moees  on  her  knee,  and  taught  him  that 
it  was  wrong  to  swear  falsely,  to  steal,  and 
to  kill,  that  it  was  right  to  be  chaste,  and 
to  hoDor  one's  parents. 

WoUaaton,  Maas.— The  Young  Peo- 
ple's Society  was  organized  in  connection 
with  the  Unitarian  church  here  February  2. 
An  entertainment  and  social  are  to  be  given 
by  this  new  organization  immediately,  and 
a  dramatic  performance  in  the  near  future. 
The  Unity  Club  is  doing  splendidly,  attend- 
ance and  membership  steadily  growing. 
The  subject  of  woman's  suffrage  was  con- 
sidered February  2,  with  fotur  short  papers 
foUoved  by  discussion. 

Worceater  Conference. —  The  twenty- 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Worcester 
Conference  was  held  in  the  Church  of  the 
Unity,  Wednesday  evening  and  Thursday, 
Jannary  24  and  25. 

Notwithstanding  a  heavy  rain,  the  church 
was  filled  with  people  eager  to  hear  Rev. 
M.  J.  Savage  preach  on  *' Religion  in  the 
Light  of  Modern  Thought."  The  text  was 
from  Hebrews  xii.  27,  where  the  writer 
refers  to  the  removing  of  those  things  that 
are  shaken,  that  those  things  which  are  not 
shaken  may  remain.  Mr.  Savage  was  at  his 
best  For  a  full  hour  he  held  bis  audience 
spell-bound.  Twice  during  the  discourse 
the  vast  audience  burst  into  applause,  so 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  was  it  with  the 
sentiments  expressed. 

The  preacher  stoutly  maintained  the  real- 
ity of  religion  as  the  effort  of  man  to  get 
into  right  relations  with  God.  He  asserted 
the  real  presence  of  Deity  in  every  point 
of  the  universe,  contended  that  man  has 
never  fallen,  and  therefore  stood  in  no  need 
of  salvation  in  the  orthodox  sense  of  that 
term,  but  showed  that,  if  the  word  means 
anything  to  Unitarians,  it  means  getting 
bell  out  of  and  heaven  into  the  soul.  There 
is  no  room  anywhere  in  the  universe  for  an 
external  heaven  or  hell  as  taught  in  the 
older  churches.  The  preacher  then  showed 
how  much  easier  the  old  method  of  salva- 
tion is  than  the  new.  All  present,  we 
think,  must  have  felt  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  setting  to  work  right  away  of 
casting  hell  out  by  taking  heaven  into  their 
sonls;  i.e.,  of  getting  into  right  relations 
with  God. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  devotional  ser- 
vice was  conducted  by  Rev.  George  S.  Ball 
of  Upton.  The  president  of  the  conference, 
Hon.  £.  B.  Stoddard,  took  the  chair,  and 
called  the  meeting  to  order  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business.  The  secretary,  in  his 
annual  report,  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  only  two  ministers  in  the 


conference  who  have  held  their  places  for 
ten  years  or  more.  These  are  Dr.  G.  M. 
Bartol  of  Lancaster  and  Rev.  A.  F.  Bailey 
of  Barre.  The  conference  suffers  a  great 
loss  this  year  In  the  retirement  from  office 
of  the  secretary.  Rev.  A.  S.  Garver,  who 
for  more  than  ten  years  has  filled  that  posi- 
tion to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
ference. The  following  resolution  was  unan- 
imouslv  passed : — 

i2esoto6<l.  That  this  conference  thor- 
oughly appreciates  the  faithful  and  efficient 
service  which  Rev.  Austin  S.  Garver  has 
rendered  as  secretary  for  ten  years,  and 
returns  him  hearty  thanks  therefor. 

The  thanks  of  the  conference  were  ex- 
tended by  a  rising  vote  to  Hon.  E.  B. 
Stoddard  for  bis  services  as  president  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  years. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
are:  president,  Charles  H.  Blood,  Esq., 
Fitchburg;  vice-presidents.  Rev.  George  S. 
Ball,  Upton,  Mr.  John  C.  Otis,  Worcester; 
secretary,  Rev.  James  C.  Duncan,  Clinton; 
treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  F.  Tolman,  Worces- 
ter. Directors:  Jonathan  Smith,  Esq., 
Clinton;  Mrs.  William  S.  Heywood,  Ster- 
ling; Mrs.  John  S.  Stone,  Marlboro;  Rev. 
W.  F.  Greenman,  Fitchburg;  Rev.  A.  F. 
Bailey,  Barre;  Mr.  A.  S.  Sweet,  Uxbridge. 
The  report  of  the  Missionary  Committee 
was  read  by  the  chairman,  Rev.  W.  F. 
Greenman  of  Fitchburg.  The  subject  of 
continuing  the  committee  called  forth  a 
good  deal  of  brisk  discussion;  but,  when 
the  question  was  put  to  vote,  only  three 
voted  against  its  continuance.  Strange  to 
say,  these  three  were  all  ministers.  The 
laity  evidently  believe  in  missionary  work, 
and,  as  the  vote  plainly  showed,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  clergy.  The  Missionary  Com- 
mittee for  the  present  year  is:  Rev.  W.  F. 
Greenman,  Fitchburg;  Rev.  James  C.  Dun- 
can, Clinton;  Rev.  G.  W.  Kent,  Worces- 
ter. 

The  conference  was  favored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  who  made 
a  strong  appeal  for  contributions  to  the 
funds  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion. He  urged  the  adoption  of  some 
method  of  reaching  every  individual  in  the 
parish. 

The  subject  discussed  before  the  confer- 
ence was  "The  Significsince  of  the  World^s 
Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago."  It 
was  participated  in  by  three  speakers, — 
Rev.  W.  S.  Heywood  of  Sterling,  President 
G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University,  and 
Rev.  James  C.  Duncan  of  Clinton. 

In  an  exhaustive  discourse  Mr.  Heywood 
showed  how  the  Parliament  meant  that  re- 
ligion is  indispensable  to  man ;  that  it  pro- 
moted a  truer  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  various  faiths  of  the  world,  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  change  in  missionary  work ;  that 
it  brought  into  clear  relief  the  superiority 
of  Christianity  over  all  other  faiths;  and 
that  it  pointed  out  the  path  to  a  larger  tol- 
erance. 
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President  Hall  said  the  Parliament  sug- 
gested to  him  a  more  rational  and  peda- 
gogic basis  for  missionary  work.  Mission- 
aries should  show  Bnddhists  how  to  be 
better  Buddhists,  and  Confucians  how  to  be 
better  Confucians.  Christianity  finds  itself 
in  a  new  situation.  Rapid  transit  is  mix- 
ing the  people  of  the  world  as  never  before. 
Science  is  creating  a  new  reverence,  not 
only  for  the  starry  heavens,  bnt  for  all 
nature  as  the  garment  of  the  unseen.  The 
ethnic  bibles  of  the  world  are  easily  acces- 
sible. The  higher  Christianity  that  must 
emerge  from  these  elements,  if  theology  is 
progressive,  is  a  deepening  of  the  religious 
consciousness  rather  than  any  radical  recon- 
struction. 

The  Congress  brought  out  in  clear  per- 
spective certain  great  common  traits.  First, 
the  strength  and  universality  of  the  relig- 
ious Impulse;  second,  the  universality  of  a 
belief  in  an  All-Father  of  love  and  good  as 
well  as  of  law;  third,  the  brotherhood  is 
more  real  and  less  dreamy ;  fourth,  morality 
was  with  unanimity  emphasized  as  the  best 
fruit  of  the  religions  life. 

The  speaker,  if  we  understood  him  cor- 
rectly, declared  his  belief  in  the  coming  of 
a  "cosmic  faith^"  larger  than  any  existing 
faith.  One  regrets  not  being  able  to  report 
every  utterance,  for  his  whole  address  was 
highly  instructive  and  very  far-reaching. 

The  last  paper  of  the  day  was  read  by  the 
writer  of  this  report.  He  insisted  that  the 
Parliament  marked  the  transition  from  the 
Christo-centric  to  the  Theo-centric  theory 
of  religion.  It  administered  a  much  needed 
and  severe  rebuke  to  the  pretensions  of 
Christianity.  It  was  the  greatest  eye-opener 
on  the  subject  of  comparative  religions 
which  the  world  has  ever  had.  It  pro- 
claimed the  unity  of  religions.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  a  delightful  feeling  I  experi- 
enced when  it  flashed  upon  me,  as  [  lis- 
tened to  the  stirring  words  of  the  gentle 
Dharmapala  praising  the  mildness  and  the 
love  of  Buddha,  that  the  life  which  Buddh- 
ists worship  under  the  name  of  Buddha 
Christians  worship  under  the  name  of 
Christ.  I  discovered  that  both  Christ 
and  Buddha  stand  for  loving  self-sacrifice. 
I  saw  the  unity  of  the  two  greatest  faiths 
of  the  world.  It  rebuked  the  charge  of 
materialism  of  this  age.  It  sounded  the 
death  knell  of  heresy-hunting.  It  heralded 
the  dawn  of  ''peace  on  earth,  good  will 
among  men."  The  Unitarian  Church,  he 
said,  is  the  herald  of  the  church  that  is  to 
be.  What  name  the  church  of  the  future 
shall  beai  I  cannot  tell ;  bnt  I  love  to  think 
that  adorning  its  walls  will  be  ideal  paint- 
ings of  all  the  world's  great  prophets,  and 
from  its  pulpits  will  be  read  all  the  world's 
sacred  scriptures. 

Nor  would  I  have  the  church  of  the  future 
confine  itself  to  the  works  of  ancient  script- 
ures. I  would  have  it  draw  inspiration 
from  modern  sourc^.  Moreover,  I  have  a 
vision  of  a  church  which  will  not  take  its 


credentials  from  any  man  nor  rely  for  in- 
spiration upon  any  book,  but  which  shall 
glow  with  enthusiasm  and  proclaim  its  mes- 
sage with  gladness,  because  the  Spirit  of 
God  himself  will  have  spoken  to  minister 
and  members  alike  the  words  of  duty  and 
of  truth. 

The  Conference,  after  voting  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Savage  for  his  excel- 
lent sermon,  to  President  Hall  for  his  able 
address,  and  to  the  Church  of  the  Unity  for 
its  cordial  hospitality,  ajdoumed. 

Jambs  C.  Duncan,  fi6c*y. 

7onker8,  N.7. — In  a  recent  sermon  Br. 
Bixby  spoke  of  the  religious  reaction  by 
which  the  revivalists  and  dogmatic  preach- 
ers are  seeking  this  winter  to  draw  ti^ht 
again  the  theological  lines,  and  with  the 
lash  of  divine  wrath  drive  timid  souls  in- 
side the  pale  of  the  Church.  Referring  to 
the  recent  threats  of  hell  torments  for  those 
who  attended  theatres  or  dances,  Dr.  Bixby 
showed  that  there  is  no  specific  prohibition 
of  eithf^r  of  these  amusements  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament.  They  are  not  sins 
in  themselves,  but  harmful  only  on  aca>unt 
of  excessive  indulgence  in  them  or  bad 
companionships,  hours,  or  surroundings. 
As  the  Presbyterian  Banner  has  well  said, 
''  This  senseless,  indiscriminate  warfare 
against  an  innocent  amusement  is  contrary 
to  common  sense  and  without  a  shadow  of 
divine  warrant."  The  Catholic  Church  in 
the  Middle  Ages  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
drama  for  teaching  religion;  and  so  the 
Church  of  to-day,  instead  of  putting  it 
under  a  ban,  and  thus  helping  to  degrade 
it,  had  better  seek  to  surround  it  with 
wholesome  influences,  and  thus  elevate  and 
refine  it.  Jesus  came  not  to  judge  the 
world,  but  to  save  the  world.  The  sins  that 
Jesus  most  severely  condemns  are  not  the 
indulgences  of  the  senses  and  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  flesh,  but  the  hard-heartedness 
of  the  Pharisee, — the  far  more  harmful  and 
fatal  sins  of  un kindness,  bigotry,  censori- 
ousness,  and  spiritual  pride  and  hypocrisy. 

Salvation  depends  on  something  more 
than  pious  profession  or  correct  belief  or 
the  feeling  of  a  penitent  hour.  It  depends 
on  the  general  quality  of  the  character  and 
life,  and  the  incorporation  within  the  soul 
of  the  Christ-like  spirit. 

The  dogma  of  eternal  hell  is  both  incon- 
sistent with  GrOd*s  universal  love  and  ever- 
enduring  mercy,  and  also  in  contradiction 
to  any  rational  idea  of  divine  justice. 
Above  all,  it  dishonors  Grod  by  attributing 
to  him  useless  cruelties,  far  worse  than 
those  which  have  made  the  name  of  Nero 
detested.  God  is  ever  ready  to  forgive,  and 
will  continually  reign  over  all  souls;  and 
in  the  final  union  of  all  created  spirits, 
sometime  and  somehow,  in  one  holy  house- 
hold of  God,  lies  the  only  reasonable  ex- 
planations of  all  the  trials  and  temptations 
of  earth. 
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"TUl  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name."~GBN.  zxxll.  29. 

The  text  comes  from  the  story  of  Jacob's 
wrestling.  The  narrative  itself  is  simply 
the  garb  in  which  the  writer  has  arrayed  a 
great  truth.  We  need  not  accept  the  literal 
form  of  the  tradition,  nor  receive  as  unques- 
tioiiable  its  outward  elements.  It  is  not  to 
be  sapposed  that  the  Great  God  whom  the 
heayen  of  heavens  cannot  contain  ever  en- 
gaged in  a  physical  contest  with  one  of  his 
creatures,  any  more  than  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  there  was  a  personal  devil 
in  the  wilderness  of  Christ's  temptation. 
There  are  deeper  facts  that  lie  beneath 
those  crude  conceptions,  as  pearls  of  great 
price  enclosed  by  the  oyster's  homely  shell. 
There  is  something  more  in  this  story  than 
a  trial  of  strength  between  an  earthly  and 
a  heavenlv  athlete.  It  records  the  mental 
struggle  of  an  earnest  soul.  It  is  a  battle 
with  doubt  and  darkness  and  remorse.  The 
wrestling  is  within,  and  not  without.  The 
form  of  the  story  was  for  a  childish  age. 
The  conflict  that  took  place  in  the  heart  of 
Jacob  goes  on  forever,  rages  anew  in  every 
heart  that  **has  loved,  has  suffered  countless 
ills,"  that  is  filled  with  perplexity  and  torn 
with  sorrow.  Let  us  go  deeper  than  that 
which  the  writer  fancied  till  we  come  to 
that  which  the  patriarch  felt. 

Through  the  darkness  that  enthralled  his 
soul  on  this  night  of  anguish  Jacob  felt  the 
palpitations  of  a  stronger  power  than  him- 
self. He  felt  that  in  it  all  there  was  some 
one  mightier  than  he;  but  for  what  pur- 
pose that  power  now  strove  with  him,  he 
knew  not.  Whether  that  power  was  good  or 
evil,  he  could  not  quite  determine.    So  he 


exclaimed,  "Tell  me  thy  name."  "Where- 
fore dost  thou  ask  my  name  ?"  is  the  only 
answer.  If  opportunity  had  been  given 
for  Jacob  to  reply,  we  may  imagine  that  he 
would  have  spoken  upon  this  wise:  "Tell 
me  thy  name,  that  I  may  know  who  thou 
art  and  what  thou  art.  Thou  dread,  mys- 
terious being  that  I  feel  in  the  darkness, 
give  me  some  word  that  shall  reveal  the  se- 
cret of  thy  nature.  I  know  not  wherefore 
thou  art  come,  or  whether  thou  art  good  or 
evil.  Tell  me  thy  name,  and  my  question- 
ings shall  be  answered,  my  doubts  removed. 
Tell  me  thy  name,  and  I  shall  know  the 
purpose  of  this  night  of  bitterness.  Tell  me 
thy  name,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

If  Jacob  could  have  been  told  the  name 
for  which  he  asked,  that  would  have  ended 
the  conflict,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  He 
would  either  have  put  the  battle  aside  as 
the  temptation  of  some  malign  spirit  or 
have  classified  it  mechanically  as  a  "provi- 
dence of  God."  In  either  case,  the  spiritual 
value  of  the  wrestling  would  have  been 
taken  away.  If  he  had  received  the  name 
at  first,  the  whole  meaning  of  the  experience 
would  have  been  destroyed.  But  it  was 
precisely  this  request  that  the  unseen  wrest- 
ler refused  to  grant.  "Wherefore  dost  thou 
ask  my  name  ?"  It  is  just  because  the 
name  tcould  satisfy  thee,  O  Jacob,  that  I 
cannot  give  it.  It  would  defeat  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  conflict.  Wait  till  the  strug- 
gle is  over,  and  thou  shalt  know.  Through 
the  struggle  itself  thou  shalt  find  out.  The 
event  of  it  all  will  reveal  the  name  of  him 
who  wrestles  with  thee  upon  the  banks  of 
Jabbok.  "And  he  blessed  him  there." 
The  wrestler  gave  his  blessing,  but  not  his 
name.  Sorrow  is  turned  into  joy,  anguish 
into  gladness.  In  the  new  spiritual  rapture 
that  filled  his  soul  when  the  morning  broke, 
in  the  rising  of  the  sun  behind  the  sun 
when  he  passed  over  Peniel,  Jacob  no  longer 
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needed  to  ask  the  question,  **What  is  thy 
name?''  He  had  found  it.  He  had  found 
it  in  the  only  real  and  true  way.  He  had 
found  it  in  the  harvest  of  joy  that  sprung 
from  his  sowing  of  tears ;  and  he  exclaimed, 
**I  have  seen  God  face  to  face."  He  found 
the  name,  but  he  had  to  find  it  for  himself. 
When  light  and  hope  arose  upon  his  dark- 
ness and  despair,  he  knew,  as  he  could  have 
discovered  in  no  other  way,  that  God  had 
been  with  him  from  midnight  to  morning. 

The  great  and  eternal  lesson  taught  by 
this  circumstance  is,  that  it  is  better  to  find 
a  name  at  the  end  of  an  experience  than  before 
it ;  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  blessing  of 
God  than  to  be  able  to  repeat  his  titles ;  in 
short,  that  it  is  better  to  have  realities  than 
words.  Titles  and  labels  are  well  enough ; 
but  Jacob  is  taught,  in  this  night  of  reckon- 
ing with  his  soul,  that  he  must  have  some- 
thing to  name  before  he  can  name  it,  that 
he  must  have  an  experience  of  God,  before 
he  is  authorized  to  wear  upon  his  bosom 
the  flashing  jewel  of  Jehovah's  appellation. 
And  we  must  all  learn  to  find  God  in  the 
heart  before  we  bandy  the  swelling  terms 
of  the  catechism  and  confession. 

L  I  do  not  say  that  names  in  religion 
amount  to  nothing:  they  do  amount  to 
something.  But  we  must  have  a  care. 
When  we  unduly  emphasize  them,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  make  our  religion  insincere  or, 
at  best,  superficial. 

Words  and  phrases  must  not  be  received 
at  second-hand.  They  must  not  come  to  us 
by  tradition.  They  must  be  wrought  out 
in  the  forges  of  the  soul.  They  must  be 
found  as  Jacob  found  the  name  of  God. 
We  must  never  be  satisfied  with  a  mere 
name.  We  must  have  that  out  of  which 
the  name  comes  and  for  which  it  stands. 
Let  us  have  the  root  of  that  which  blossoms 
into  the  terminology.  Let  us  find  God  and 
his  eternal  truth  first,  and  classify  them 
afterward.  Let  both  be  in  our  hearts  be- 
fore we  attempt  to  describe  them  with  our 
lips.  "This  people  honoreth  me  with  their 
lips/'  said  the  voice  of  God  through  his 
prophet,  "but  their  heart  is  far  from  me." 

1.  Many  people  fancy  themselves  relig- 
ious, when  they  have  only  learned  a  theo- 
logical vocabulary,  which  skill  and  patience 
might  also  teach  a  parrot. 

One  could  hardly  be  called  a  botanist  who 
can  only  say,  "endogenous"  and  "exogen- 


ous," or  an  expert  in  geometry  when  he  has 
conquered  such  terms  as  "right-angled  tri- 
angle," "hypothenuse,"  "radius,"  "circumfer- 
ence." But  many  people  do  think  that 
they  are  religious  when  they  can  talk  glibly 
about  the  "Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  "the  will  of 
God,"  "the  depravity  of  the  human  heart," 
"the  dear,  dear  Saviour,"  and  the  "precious 
word  of  God."  They  rattle  on  with  such 
terms,  over  and  over,  until  one  grows  sick 
and  weary,  and  wonders  whether  they  have 
the  slightest  idea  what  it  \a  all  about.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  when  we  can  see 
nothing  in  the  lives  of  such  persons  to  war- 
rant all  their  canting  chatter.  Their  relig- 
ion is  but  a  noisy  stream  of  words,  words, 
words.  A  little  fellow  was  once  asked, 
"What  is  the  chief  end  of  mai^?"  He  mis- 
took one  of  the  terms  in  his  catechism,  and 
replied,  "To  glorify  God,  and  annoy  him 
forever !"  But  he  probably  was  not  so  far 
wrong  as  it  might  seem.  I  think  that  the 
chief  aim  of  some  people  is  to  ^^annoy  him 
forever,"  and  the  way  in  which  this  can  be 
most  effectually  done  is  by  the  perpetual 
din  of  this  "sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbal." 

Another  thing  I  have  observed  in  some 
churches  is  that,  when  young  people  pass 
through  what  is  commonly  called  "conver- 
sion," they  lose  their  bright,  fresh  manner 
of  speech,  and  begin  to  talk  in  meetings  as 
if  they  were  covered  several  inches  deep 
with  catechism.  And,  then,  to  hear  their 
confessions !  It  really  seems  as  if  they  most 
be  a  great  deal  worse  than  they  were  before, 
as  if  they  had  become  converted  to  some- 
thing gloomy  and  even  wicked.  You  shall 
hear  them  tell  of  their  '^sinfulness,"  their 
"shortcomings,"  as  if  they  were  really  as 
bad — well,  as  bad  as  people  who  have  been 
Christians  a  great  many  years  1  All  this  is 
wholly  artificial  and  unnatural.  Such  feel- 
ings are  alien  to  a  young  and  healthy  heart. 
When  religion  begins  in  words,  it  ends  in 
hypocrisy.  "God's  plan,"  says  Robertson, 
"is  not  to  give  names  and  words,  but  truths 
of  feeling."  That  night,  in  that  strange 
scene,  he  impressed  on  Jacob's  soul  a  relig* 
ious  awe  which  was  to  develop  not  a  set 
of  formal  expressious  which  would  have 
satisfied  with  husks  the  cravings  of  the  in- 
tellect and  shut  up  the  soul.  Jacob  felt 
the  infinite  who  was  most  truly  felt  when 
least  named. 
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It  is  not  by  learning  words  and  phrases 
that  we  can  glibly  repeat,  it  is  not  by 
definite  propositions  arranged  in  logical 
order,  that  we  become  religious,  but  by 
cultivating  our  feelings  of  love  and  rever- 
ence for  all  that  is  lovely  and  lofty.  It  is 
not  by  defining  God  that  we  come  to  know 
him,  but  by  living  a  God-like  life.  It  is  not 
the  supreme  intellect  that  finds  him,  bat  the 
obedient  heart  When  religion  begins  in 
the  heart,  it  will  work  out  its  own  expres- 
sion, so  far  as  expression  is  possible.  The 
chief  care  of  him  who  wishes  to  attain  a 
spiritual  manhood  must  not  be  to  learn 
words  fand  phrases,  however  pious  they  may 
sound,  but  to  cultivate  right  dispositions; 
not  to  commit  a  volume  of  theology,  but  to 
study  that  which  is  pure  and  lovely  and  of 
good  report, — that  which  will  make  him 
more  reverent  toward  Grod,  more  loving  to 
his  neighbor,  more  true  to  himself!  Then 
let  his  new  and  gprowing  life  make  words 
for  itself  I 

2.  I  do  not  object  to  denominational 
samesy  so  far  as  they  express  a  real  living 
idea  or  issue.  I  object  to  them  when  they 
are  wholly  bound  up  with  past  issues  and 
sre  used  to  perpetuate  divisions. 

The  name  may  be  right  and  good ;  but, 
whether  it  be  the  name  of  a  sect  or  of  a 
truth,  we  ought  to  win  it,  if  it  is  good,  by 
experience  and  knowledge,  not  merely  in- 
herit it.  Our  fathers  may  have  fought  and 
sacrificed  for  it,  but  it  does  not  become 
ours  in  reality  until  we  have  lived  it  It 
belongs  to  us,  not  simply  because  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us,  but  because  it  is  the  out- 
growth and  expression  of  our  own  hearts 
and  thoughts.  In  the  last  analysis  that  only 
is  yours  or  mine  which  we  have  ourselves 
experienced. 

The  flag  of  our  coimtry  is  floating  upon 
some  galaxy.  A  boy  cheers  for  it,  and  is 
proud  of  it;  and  well  he  may  be  I  But 
what  does  it  mean  to  him  ?  What  does  he 
know  of  it  when  compared  with  the  old 
soldier  who  has  fought  for  that  flag  on  a 
dozen  battle-fields?  The  veteran  might 
speak  to  the  boy  in  this  wise :  *'My  child,  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  you  early  begin  to  love 
and  honor  that  flag.  Let  it  always  be  your 
guide  and  inspiration.  But  it  does  not 
mean  quite  as  much  to  you  as  it  does  to  me. 
You  look  at  that  banner,  and  see  simply 
the  emblem  of  a  country  of  which  you  are 


proud.  But,  as  I  look  at  it,  I  see  in  the 
blue  field  behind  those  stars  the  picture  of 
a  young  man  leaving  his  home  at  the  call 
of  that  country  when  in  danger.  He  bids 
farewell  to  his  father  and  mother.  He  has 
been  the  strong  staff  upon  which  they  have 
leaned ;  but  he  must  leave  them  now,  and 
he  does  it  in  silence  and  sorrow.  Their 
trembling  lips  bless  him  as  he  departs.  He 
hastens  to  the  camp.  I  see  him  with  thou- 
sands of  others  upon  the  march.  They 
reach  a  strange  country.  I  see  them  mak- 
ing their  way  through  many  a  tangled 
wilderness.  I  see  them  under  the  cold  stars, 
I  see  them  under  the  blistering  sun.  I  look 
again :  there  are  clouds  of  smoke  and  light- 
ning flashes  of  musketry.  I  see  that  young 
man  in  many  another  battle.  At  length  he 
is  stricken  down,  and  carried  to  the  rear. 
He  is  not  dead,  but  he  will  never  march 
again.  He  is  sent  home ;  and  all  the  years 
that  lie  before  him  he  hobbles  through  life 
on  crutches.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  love  it, 
when  my  career,  written  in  my  best  blood, 
is  inscribed  on  its  folds  ?*' 

How  proud  a  man  is  of  his  religious  label  1 
Let  us  not  blame  him.  But  how  much  does 
the  name  mean  to  him  ?  What  has  it  cost 
him?  What  has  he  put  into  it?  How 
much  of  his  life  and  thought  has  gone  to 
make  that  name?  What  fiery  trials  have 
spelled  it  out?  What  sacrifices  does  it  rep- 
resent ?  Or  is  it  only  of  value  to  him  as  it 
stands  for  some  secular  interest  or  some 
social  position?  The  name  will  be  really 
precious  only  as  it  sums  up  or  embodies  aiv 
experience  that  goes  down  to  the  centre  of 
his  being,  only  as  it  is  inscribed  in  living 
letters  upon  his  heart. 

II.  Not  only  is  there  danger  that  mere 
words  and  titles  in  religion  may  make  us 
insincere  or  superficial,  but  that  they  may 
also  make  us  exclusive  and  bigoted. 

Here,  again,  we  have  need  of  the  lesson 
that  Jacob  was  taught, — that  we  must  ever- 
more and  evermore  seek  realities  rather 
than  names. 

1.  Never  allow  a  name  to  become  a  bar 
to  investigation. 

Do  not  refuse  to  hear  what  a  man  has  to 
say,  if  he  has  anything  to  say,  because  you 
do  not  like  his  label.  Let  a  minister,  for 
example,  speak  of  the  universal  love  and 
goodness  that  fold  this  erring  world  like  a 
beautiful  mantle  that  can  be  trusted  in  all 
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worlds,  and  the  heart  of  the  hearer  is  glad, 
until  some  mail-clad  deacon  upon  the  watch- 
tower,  on  the  look-out  for  heresy,  suggests : 
"This  is  verging  toward  liberalism.  Our 
minister  will  be  a  Universalist  or  Unita- 
rian first  thing  you  know."  Then  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  closes  with  a  <^bang."  Instead 
of  asking,  <*What  truth  has  this  man  to 
teach  V  he  will  stay  no  longer.  The  name 
frightens  him.  He  wants  a  council  called 
to  try  the  minister  for  teaching  "false  and 
heretical  and  damnable  doctrines."  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  liberals 
who  would  have  just  as  little  patience  with 
Orthodoxy.  The  bigotry  is  not  all  on  one 
side.  Let  truth  stand  on  its  own  basis,  by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  known. 

So,  again,  in  science.  To  how  many  the 
names  of  Darwin  and  Huxley  and  Spencer 
are  synonymous  with  all  sorts  of  warfare 
upon  religion  I  With  many  people,  if  you 
call  a  man  a  Darwinian  or  an  evolutionist, 
you  might  just  as  well  go  a  little  farther, 
and  call  him  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and 
have  done  with  it.  For,  if  he  believes  that 
the  universe  grew  through  many  ages,  and 
was  not  manufactured  in  six  days,  they 
think  he  is  trying  to  undermine  Christian- 
ity ;  and  they  will  hear  no  word  of  explana- 
tion. They  cannot  conceive  that  one  may 
so  hold  the  teachings  of  science  as  to  enter- 
tain higher  and  better  ideas  of  God  and 
man.  It  is  not  what  a  man  has  to  say, 
but  what  people  call  him,  that  determines 
whether  he  shall  have  a  hearing.  The 
terms  "radical"  and  "conservative"  are  sup- 
posed to  end  all  debate.  Neither  side  thinks 
that  there  is  truth  enough  in  the  other  to 
warrant  investigation.  Real  reformers — 
those  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  fellows 
genuinely  at  heart — are  often  refused  an 
audience,  because  they  have  been  mistakenly 
classified  under  some  term  that  belongs  to 
the  enemies  of  society.  If  a  man  pro- 
poses changes  in  existing  conditions,  no 
matter  what  the  change  may  be,  he  is  too 
often  stigmatized  as  an  ' 'anarchist."  Juliet 
did  not  know  what  she  was  talking  about 
when  she  said  that  "a  rose  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet."  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  smell  in  the  name  than  in 
the  rose,  especially  if  it  be  a  bad  name. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  power  of  a  name  to 
prejudice  people.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  Puritans  o^  New  England  called  the 


Episcopalians  "atheists"  because  they  used 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  They  could 
not  conceive  how  any  one  could  believe  in 
God  who  read  prayers  to  him  out  of  a  book. 

What  an  important  part  nicknames  have 
played  in  history !  They  have  done  as  much 
as  statesmanship  and  gunpowder.  Every 
one  knows  how  the  terms  "Black  Republi- 
can" and  "Copperhead"  were  bandied  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  And  long  before  the 
epithet  "Federalist"  was  used  by  way  of  re- 
proach. It  did  not  matter  whether  the 
origin  or  meaning  of  the  derisive  title  was 
known  or  not :  all  that  was  necessary  to 
awaken  prejudice  was  simply  to  pronounce 
it.  Judge  Gaston  oi  North  Carolina  relates 
that,  in  travelling  on  his  circuit  through  the 
backwoods  of  the  State,  he  learned  that  the 
people  of  a  certain  town  had  elected  a  Dem- 
ocrat in  place  of  a  Whig  to  serve  them  in 
the  legislature.  He  asked  the  reason  of  this 
change,  and  his  informant,  an  honest,  rough - 
looking  man,  replied,  "We  didn't  re-elect 
Mr.  A.,  because  he's  a  fetheral."  "A  feth- 
eral  I'*  exclaimed  the  judge.  "What's  a  feth- 
eral?" "I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply,  "but 
it  ain't  a  human  I"  An  old  writer  well  said, 
"You  have  only  to  paint  an  angel  black,  and 
people  will  surely  take  him  for  the  devil." 
Give  a  man  a  name  that  frightens  people, 
he  may  have  truth  and  reason  upon  his  side, 
but  they  will  never  listen.  His  voice  will 
be  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

2.  Never  allow  a  name  to  become  a  bar- 
rier in  the  way  of  fellowship. 

Many  religious  sects  live  to-day  simply 
because  they  were  once  started,  not  be- 
cause they  are  longer  needed.  They  took 
names  that  at  first  justified  their  origin. 
The  differences  their  names  indicate,  in 
many  cases,  no  longer  exist.  But  the  name 
cannot  be  given  up.  This  is  why  so  many 
villages  have  more  churches  than  they  can 
support.  This  is  why  the  question  is  so 
rarely  asked,  "What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ?* 
but  always,  "What  church  does  he  belong 
to?"  Not— "Does  he  love  God  and  his 
neighbor  ?"  but— "What  is  his  label  T  And 
very  often  the  label  ends  the  matter. 
"Well,  I  shouldn't  think  he  would  attend 
iliQX  church :  that's  all  I  want  to  know  about 
him.'*  Here  are  two  lumps  of  quartz.  One 
of  them  says  of  the  other,  "The  idea  that 
there  should  be  any  gold  in  that  rough, 
angular-looking   thing!"     And    the    other 
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says,  "That  lump  did  not  come  from  the 
same  rock  I  did;  and  I'm  very  sure  there 
can  be  no  gold  there."  But  after  a  while 
they  are  ground  down  in  the  mill,  and  the 
grains  of  gold  are  separated  from  the  mass : 
they  are  melted  together,  and  shine  in  the 
same  jewel,  adorning  the  same  crown.  We 
might  as  well  be  fraternal  in  this  world; 
for  whatever  gold  there  may  be  in  any  of 
QS,  however  we  be  divided  one  from  another, 
will  be  brought  together  in  the  next  world, 
to  form  a  crown  for  the  King  of  kings. 
And  DO  one  can  tell  then  from  what  particu- 
lar lamp  of  quartz  or  from  which  church 
the  gold  came.  If  we  have  to  live  together 
at  last  in  heaven,  we  might  as  well  shake 
hands  down  here  sometimes. 

IlL  There  is  danger  that  we  shall  be  sat- 
isfied with  mere  names  in  religion,  and  thus 
we  shall  cease  to  grow  in  our  apprehension 
of  things  divine. 

How  little  of  the  deepest  truth  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  words  and  names  I 

"Thought  is  deeper  than  all  speech. 
Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought ; 

Heart  to  heart  can  never  teach 
What  unto  itself  was  taught !" 

There  has  never  been  a  love  worth  having 
that  could  express  itself  completely.  Never 
was  there  a  true  prayer  that  could  voice  the 
feelings  to  perfection.  If  you  can  tell  all 
&hoiit  your  religion,  it  is  not  worth  the 
tt'iling.  We  cannot  talk  of  it  as  we  do  of 
other  matters,  because  it  lies  so  much 
*lceper.  A  clergyman  relates:  **I  called 
oooe  upon  an  old  man  suddenly  threatened 
with  death.  He  was  a  parishioner.  We 
had  met  many  times  before,  but  for  some 
''eason  had  never  spoken  of  religion.  It 
never  seemed  to  come  naturally  around  that 
we  should.  If  you  judged  by  the  ordinary 
standards,  you  would  say  that  man  had 
lived  indifferent  to  these  great  themes.  At 
that  trying  hour,  as  I  stood  by  his  bed  in 
^lence,  he  raised  his  dying  head  from  his 
pillow,  and  simply  said,  ^I  want  to  tell  you, 
I  feel — I  am  conscious — I  have  tried  to  live, 
^I  can't  tell  you,  but  I  inow  it  is  all  right.' 
And  then  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  and  he 
gTMped  my  hand  as  if  saying:  Do  you 
Qiiderstand?  Can  you  understand?  And 
these  few  broken  words  were  to  me  a  better 
proof  of  the  reality  of  that  man's  faith  than 
if  he  bad  repeated  by  rote  all  the  creeds  of 
Christendom. " 


And  our  thought  of  God  I 

"Who  dare  express  Him, 
And  yet  profess  Him, 
Saying,  I  believe  in  Him  ?** 

From  the  clamor  of  tongues,  from  the  strife 
of  parties,  from  the  confusion  of  creeds,  let 
one  withdraw  himself,  and  listen  to  the  in- 
ward voice,  falling  back  upon  his  native 
convictions.  Here  is  your  starting-point: 
in  spite  of  doubts  and  fears,  you  may  know, 
though  you  may  not  be  able  to  tell  how, 
though  you  can  put  your  hand  upon  no 
tangible  evidence  reduced  to  propositions, 
that  there  must  be,  that  there  isy  a  larger 
life  in  this  universe,  broader,  deeper  than 
your  own, — a  life  of  which  yours  is  but  the 
dim  image,  as  far  off  upon  the  horizon  one 
sees  at  night^a  faint  flush  upon  the  sky,  and 
knows  that  somewhere  a  mighty  conflagra- 
tion is  raging,  of  which  this  glow  is  but  the 
reflection. 

But   who    can    name    him  ?      Who   can 
throw  around  him  the  boundary  line  of  a 
definition?     Augustine  says,    "God    exists 
more  truly  than  he  can  be  thought  of  :  he 
can  be  thought  of  more  truly  than  he  can  be 
spoken  of."    Even   in  the  New  Testament 
there  is  no  attempt  to  reduce  God  to   a 
formula.    Now,  as  then,  our  experience  will 
shape    our  expression ;    and  the  more   we 
live,    the    higher    our    thought    soars,   the 
deeper  our  feeling  goes,  the  more  will  the 
expression   change.    One  who  is  in   doubt 
and  perplexity  suddenly  finds  his  problem 
solved,  looks   up,   and   exclaims,    ^^God    is 
Light!**    Another,  to  whom  human  affection 
has  brought  more  joy  and  peace  than  his 
wildest  dreams  had  pictured,  in  the  midst  of 
his  family  and  in  the  society  of  his  friends 
lifts  up  his  heart  in  thankfulness,  and  saysi 
^^God  is  Lover    Another  who  has  sorrowed, 
but  whose  sorrow  has  turned  into  tender- 
ness, will  speak  of  him  as  the  ^^God  of  all 
Comfort!"     Still    another   who,  by  severe 
discipline,  has  found  the  better  way,  who 
has  been  made  to  smart  for  his  transgres- 
sions, in  a  moment  of  awe  and  gratitude  ac- 
knowledges, ^^Our  God  is  a  Consuming  Fire! " 
One  who  has  thought  of  him  as  local  and 
partial, — as  did  the  woman  of  Samaria, — in 
conversation  with  those  who  can  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  his  vibioH)  will  come  to  see  at  last 
that  neither  in  Samaria's  sacred  mountain 
nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  does  God  exclusively 
dwell ;  for  **God  is  a  Spirit 
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Thus  in  various  ways  do  we  reach  him, 
by  various  names  do  we  know  him.  Each 
new  experience  modifies  the  old  name,  and 
opens  the  way  to  new  possibilities.  Eter- 
nity itself  will  not  exhaust  the  revelations. 
There,  as  here,  we  shall  move  forward ;  and 
the  word  that  will  lead  our  upward  march 
through  endless  ages  will  be  the  same  that 
has  shone  before  us  on  the  toilsome  path- 
way of  earth,  gilding  our  hills  of  difficulty, 
lighting  our  valleys  of  humiliation,  shining 
upon  seas  of  storm,  comforting  in  deserts  of 
loneliness  and  desolation, — the  word  ^*God." 
But  it  will  blaze  with  ever-increasing  bright- 
ness, it  will  expand  with  perpetually  multi- 
plying elements  of  beauty. 


EVOL  UTION. 


I.      ITS   LIMITATIONS. 


[This  article  was  submitted  by  the  editor  of  the 
Unitarian  to  Rev.  E.  F.  PoweU,  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  ia  this^coantry  upon  the  religious  bearings 
of  evolution.  Mr.  Powell's  reply  to  Its  questions 
and  objections  follows  the  article.] 

There  is  one  side  of  evolution  which,  in 
all  my  reading,  I  have  failed  to  see  dis- 
cussed. Evolution,  with  all  of  its  truth, 
has  become  a  fetich  with  many  minds.  It 
has  been  placed  upon  a  throne,  and  wor- 
shipped ;  and  its  power  has  been  invoked  on 
every  occasion  and  for  all  sorts  of  purposes. 
Now,  I  am  an  evolutionist  of  the  deepest 
dye.  I  stand  by  every  proved  fact  of  evo- 
lutionists, and  with  them  I  accept  hypoth- 
eses consistent  with  known  facts  or  made 
necessary  by  them.  Of  course,  standing  as 
a  Christian  minister,  I  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  much  in  common  with  materialistic 
evolutionists.  If  evolution  is  materialistic, 
then  it  is  either  untrue  or  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  religion.  I  hold,  with  John  Fiske, 
Herbert  Spencer,  E.  P.  Powell,  and  John 
Tyndall,  that  atheism  is  iDtellectual  suicide. 
So,  then,  it  shall  not  be  my  purpose  in  this 
article  to  prove  that  true  evolution  is  not 
atheistic;  but,  to  prove  that  that  form  of 
evolution  which  is  accepted  by  many  so- 
called  Christians  is  purely  so,  I  feel  that  I 
have  a  right  to  assert  that  that  statement  of 
evolution  is  atheistic  which  says  (1)  That 
matter  is  non-created  (and  non-destructible) ; 
(2)  that  force  is  the  same,  therefore  a  qual- 
ity of  matter ;  (3)  that  life  is  evolved  from 


non-life,  or  that  matter  per  se  is  alive,  and 
that  organic  life  is  simply  a  form  of  material 
energy;  (4)  that  man  is  derived  completely 
from  the  lower  animals,  or,  as  a  recent 
writer  has  put  it,  that  ''man  has  been 
evolved,  body  and  soul,  from  a  lower  animal 
form." 

If  matter  is  eternal,  it  needed  no  creator. 
Matter  is  not  matter  without  its  attributes ; 
and,  if  it  and  its  attributes  existed  always, 
then  it  has  not  required  a  God  of  any  de- 
scription to  plan  its  course  or  direct  it  in  its 
progress  from  the  original  nebula  to  man. 

This  is  not  the  old  false  cry  of  putting 
law  in  the  place  of  God,  for  that  cry  was 
false,  because  there  was  left  the  most  com- 
manding necessity  for  God ;  but  here  there 
is  none. 

Again,  if  it  is  assumed  that  life  is  simply 
a  new  and  more  complicated  exhibition  of 
cosmic  (chemic)  force,  then  all  that  comes 
from  that  (unless  some  new  element  is  in- 
troduced from  above,  which  is  ''special  cre- 
ationism")  must  be  of  the  nature  of  that 
from  which  it  is  derived ;  namely,  materiaL 
So  all  that  we  can  know  or  can  feel  is  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  And,  further  than  that, 
when  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which 
these  thoughts  or  these  feelings  have  been 
produced  have  passed  away,  then  they  must 
be  eternally  impossible.  Love,  aspiration, 
and  hope,  coming  under  the  law  of  conserva- 
tion of  force,  are  changed  to  heat,  light,  and 
electricity. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  say  that  all  of  the 
qualities  of  manhood  are  derived  from  sim- 
ilar qualities  in  the  lower  animals.  We  can 
satisfactorily  demonstrate  that  man's  body 
was  thus  derived,  and  perhaps  that  many  of 
his  qualities  have  thus  come  down  to  him. 
But,  when  we  say  all  have  been  thus  de- 
rived, we  make  a  statement  which,  if  true, 
has  most  tremendous  significance.  If  all 
that  man  has,  has  come  to  him  by  evolution, 
then  one  of  these  three  conclusions  ia  abso- 
lutely required : — 

1.  Animals  have  no  souls, — 1.6.,  are  not 
immortal ;  and,  therefore,  man  has  no  soul, 
and  will  not  live  forever. 

2.  Animals  have  souls,  low  in  power,  but 
still  immortal;  and  man  is  but  a  developed 
type  of  this  soul.  An  amoeba  has  an  eter- 
nity of  life  as  well  as  you  or  I. 

3.  Animals  have  a  germ  soul;  t.e.,  are 
partly  immortal.    As  they  progress  in  the 
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scale,  they  become  more  immortal.  la  the 
same  way  some  men  are  one-half  immortal, 
and  others  are  two-thirds  immortal,  etc. 

This  soands  ridiculous;  yet  it  is  forced 
upon  OS  by  the  very  facts  in  the  case,  unless 
we  make  that  hated  ^'special  creation"  as- 
sumption. 

Man  cannot  be  immortal  unless  animals 
are,  unless  there  is  such  a  thing  as  progres- 
sive immortality.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
thing's  becoming  immortal  by  progression. 
It  is  the  old  mathematical  problem  of  try- 
ing to  get  infinity  by  adding  finite  quan- 
tities. A  being  either  is  immortal  or  is  not. 
There  is  no  chance  for  evolution  here. 

When  science  demonstrates  that  all  man 
has  he  has  derived  from  his  animal  ances- 
tors, then  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  give  up 
my  hopes  of  immortality  or  grant  the  same 
hope  to  the  amceba  and  the  flea. 

Now,  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  exclude 
the  scientist  from  any  legitimate  field.  The 
reason  we  have  had  so  much  error  in  the 
past  is  that  the  scientific  spirit  has  been 
wanting.  But  this  we  have,  certainly,  a 
right  to  say:  that  each  class  of  workers  must 
confine  themselves  to  work  that  is  of  the 
nature  of  their  specialty  as  long  as  they 
stick  to  one  method.  I  do  not  deny  the  coal- 
digger  the  right  to  polish  diamonds ;  but  I 
do  say  that,  when  he  would  polish  diamonds, 
be  must  lay  his  pick  aside  and  take  up  the 
emery  and  the  flame. 

Evolution  is  a  process  of  change.  It  has 
DO  word  to  say  about  beginnings.  It  recog- 
nizes this  in  regard  to  matter.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  say  that  matter  was  evolved  be- 
cause it  has  not  any  supposable  material  out 
of  which  to  evolve  it.  Nor  does  it  stand 
paralyzed  before  this  problem.  It  assumes 
this  beicinning.  Well,  assuming  matter,  our 
path  is  clear  from  primeval  chaos  to  a  world 
complete,  but  dead.  But  another  more 
startling  thing  confronts  us.  Here  is  life. 
Whence  came  it?  We  try  in  our  lab- 
oratories to  create  matter.  It  cannot  be 
done :  therefore,  we  assume  that  no  material 
igency  can  produce  it.  We  try  to  generate 
life  in  the  laboratory.  We  cannot  do  it. 
There  is  not  one  particle  of  proof  that  arche- 
bioeis  is  a  possibility.  Well,  what  does  the 
evolutionist  do  here?  Does  he  make  the 
same  assumption  as  before?  Oh,  no  I  He 
now  assumes  that  possibly,  ages  before,  such 
a  process  oould  have  been  a  success.    He 


inveighs  most  vigorously  against  the  dog- 
matism of  religionists ;  and  yet  where,  I  ask, 
in  all  religion  is  there  a  more  flat-footed 
prima  facie  dogma  than  this  of  the  creation 
of  life  from  non-life  ? 

Something  besides  evolution  was  neces* 
sary  in  the  creation  of  matter :  the  Christian 
said  <*6od."  There  is  something  necessary 
here  besides  evolution:  the  Christian  still 
says  'Grod." 

But,  if  evolution  can  be  evoked  here  to 
perform  this  miracle,  then  again  God  is 
driven  out.  Remember,  I  do  not  say  that 
it  cannot  be ;  but,  if  so,  there  is  no  use  of 
God  here,  as  there  was  no  use  of  him  in  the 
beginning.  I  am  not  arguing  with  atheists : 
I  am  only  pleading  with  Christians  not  to 
make  those  assumptions  which,  if  true, 
would  forever  do  away  the  need  of  a 
religion.  If  they  are  proved  true,  I,  as  a 
lover  of  truth,  will  bow  my  head,  and  accept 
them,  and  sit  with  broken  heart  at  the  tomb 
of  my  loved  ones. 

But,  passing  upward  from  the  beginnings 
of  life,  the  path  of  evolution  is  smooth 
again  until  we  come  to  man.  We  can  easily 
see  all  the  evidence  that  points  to  the  origin 
of  man's  body.  It  is  plain  that  that  is  a 
brute  inheritance.  Man*s  brain,  too,  is  one 
differing,  perhaps  mainly  in  quantity,  from 
his  brute  ancestors.  But  we  find  accompa- 
nying these  characteristics  a  something  dif- 
ferent in  kind.  Always  we  find  in  man  a 
religion,  a  hope,  an  aspiration,  an  ideal. 
We  find  in  him  something  which  is  dis- 
tinctly above  the  physical  plane,  and  above 
physical  condition.  This  something  we  call 
a  soul.  I  am  not  now  arguing  for  its  exist- 
ence to  the  atheist,  but  I  am  speaking  of 
that  which  all  Christians  and  religionists 
of  all  ages  assume.  Whence  came  this 
something  ?  No  laboratory  test  can  be  ap- 
plied here  except  the  vast  laboratory  of 
human  experience.  That  has  told  us  that 
this  something  is  common  to  all  humanity, 
and  was  absent  from  all  brute  creation. 
Can  it  be  evolved  from  that  which  did  not 
contain  it?  If  it  did  contain  it,  has  it 
not  an  immortality  such  as  ours  ?  There  is 
no  chance  for  difference  in  degree  here:  it 
is  difference  in  quality,  or  else  is  the  same. 
Immortality  is  not  a  quality  alone,  but  it  is 
a  quantity.  It  has  a  time  element.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  some  animals  living  five 
minutes  after  death  and  some  ten,  some  a 
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day,  some  a  year,  some  ten  years,  and  so  on, 
till  we  had  one  that  should  never  die. 

So,  here  again  is  a  beginning.  But  evo- 
lution is  powerless  in  beginnings.  It  has 
nothing  to  say  of  them.  It  says :  You  give 
me  material,  and  1*11  tell  you  what  happens. 
You  give  me  matter  and  force,  and  I'll  cre- 
ate a  world.  You  give  me  life,  and  1*11 
evolve  a  man.  You  give  me  soul,  and  out 
of  a  savage  Til  evolve  a  Newton  or  a  Christ 

So  I  feel  that  it  is  a  dangerous  admission 
on  the  part  of  a  theist  to  acknowledge  that 
matter  and  force  need  no  creator,  that  life 
is  evolved  from  non-life,  that  all  man  has 
he  has  obtained  from  brute  ancestors. 

Now,  I  am  not  making  a  priori  argu- 
ments. If  these  things  were  proved,  I 
should  accept  them ;  but  they  are  absolutely 
unproved.  So  why  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
atheist  by  accepting  exactly  the  conditions 
that  he  needs  to  totally  wreck  your  system 
of  religion  ?  If  these  points  are  true,  as  you 
seem  willing  to  assume,  you  are  certainly 
illogical  to  hold  to  any  religion.  There  is 
no  room  for  any.  It  will  not  avail  to  say 
that   God  has   been   in  the  world  always. 

^ 

Then  the  world  is  God,  God  cannot  be  dis- 
tinct from  matter.  But  the  necessity  of  a 
God  disappears,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
if  we  are  to  die,  and  never  know  him. 
There  can  be  no  evolved  immortality :  that 
is  unthinkable.  And  so,  with  these  condi- 
tions accepted,  the  atheist  is  standing  upon 
the  "impregnable  rock,"  and  we  upon  the 
sinking  sands.  But,  with  these  points  held 
in  our  favor, — and  all  science  is  upon  that 
side  .to  the  unprejudiced  thinker, — God  is  all 
in  all,  the  maker  of  all,  and  the  giver  of  life 
and  immortality.  So,  then,  not  believing 
in  miracles,  we  yet  see  the  necessity  for  the 
creating  act  of  God,  at  three  points  in  the 
world's  history  at  least,  namely :  first,  in  the 
creation  of  matter  and  of  force  j  second,  in 
the  creation  of  life;  and,  third,  in  the  crea- 
tion of  soul.  But  God  is  also  present  in 
evolutionary  methods  every  moment,  and  in 
every  phenomenon.  AH  physical  activity, 
then,  is  but  the  action,  the  result,  of  this 
thinking  of  Grod.  A.  C.  Grier. 

La  CroBse,  Wis. 

If  you  can't  pay  for  a  thing,  don't  buy  it. 
If  you  can't  get  paid  for  it,  don't  sell  it. 
So  you  will  have  calm  days,  drowsy  nights, 
all  the  good  business  you  have  iiuw,  and 
none  of  the   bad. — Ruskin, 


EVOLUTION. 


II.      18   IT   A   FAILURE? 


The  article  (immediately  preceding)  which 
you  kindly  allow  me  to  examine  pleases  me 
for  its  frankness,  straightforwardness,  and 
art  of  putting  things.  There  surely  are 
some  great  difficulties  for  mortal  man  to 
encounter  in  any  effort  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  universe.  Evolution  as  held  by  any 
rational  man  does  not  profess  to  expound 
and  clear  away  all  that  stumbles  the  reason, 
nor  to  make  absolutely  cleat  all  that  is  open 
to  investigation.  It  barely  assumes  that  no 
hypothesis  so  well  suits  all  the  data  concern- 
ing the  processes  of  development,  physical 
and  psychical,  as  does  that  propounded  by 
Darwin  and  Spencer  and  their  followers. 

But  at  the  outset  we  must  see  that  evolu- 
tion is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  doc- 
trine that  matter  is  non-created  and  non -de- 
structible.   This  conception  of  matter  was 
reached  by  science  before  Darwin  wrote  a 
line.    The  same  must  also  be  said  concern- 
ing the  non-creatibility  and  non-destructi- 
bility  of  force.    If  we  are  to  contend  with 
these  propositions,  which  will  be  a  serious 
matter,  we  must  understand  that  we  are  not 
touching  on  any  part  of  the  evolution  hypo- 
thesis; and  we  must  not  mix  the  two  in- 
tents.   It  may  be  well  to  stop  a  momeTit, 
however,  to  note  the  difficulty  which   the 
author  sees  in  the  way  of  accepting  this 
fundamental   principle  of  every  school    of 
modern    philosophy    and    of    science.     "If 
matter  is  eternal,  it  needed  no  Creator  ;  and 
...  it  has  not  required  a  God  of  any  de- 
scription to  plan  its  course  or  direct  it  in  its 
progress  from  the  original  nebula  to  man." 
I  should  much  prefer  to  refer  the  writer  to 
I^eibnitz,  Spinoza,  Hegel,  and  all  the  earlier 
scientists  of  this  century  concerning   this 
question    of    the    non-creatibility    of    sub- 
stance;  but  is  it  not  in  his  mind  a  diffi- 
culty arising  from  intimacy  with  those  the- 
istic  writers  who  speak  of  "pushing  God  as 
far  back  as  possible"  and  making  room  for 
law?     I  quote  that  masterly  leader  of  the 
theists,    Prof.    Diman,    while    Porter   aud 
others  essentially  use  the  same  language. 
Law,  as  revealed  in  the  phy^iical  universe 
by  the  Newtonian  theorems  and   by    La- 
place,  was  so  clearly  doing  the    work   of 
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world-making  that  it  was  necessary  to  put 
God  farther  back,  and  make  him  the  giver 
of  the  law.  Science  does  not  get  the  credit, 
bat  it  oeTertheless  has  done  this:  it  has 
stopped  pushing  God  back  and  back,  and  as 
far  back  as  possible,  and  has  brought  him 
right  forward  again,  to  the  very  front.  It 
uses  the  language  of  Paul, — *'There  is  one 
God  over  all,  in  all,  through  all."  That  is, 
science  does  not  teach,  at  least'not  now,  the 
QDspirituality  of  the  universe ;  but  it  denies 
with  emphasis  and  anger  the  materiality 
thereof.  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  name 
ten  leading  scientists  of  America  who  speak 
of  the  universe  as  mere  mechanism.  Cope, 
Le  Conte,  Ward,  Shaler,  Fiske,  are  very 
happy  illustrations  of  the  drift  of  science 
and  investigation.  Will  you  read  Cope's 
•Origin  of  the  Fittest"  and  Shaler's  "Inter- 
pretation of  Nature"  ?  Cope  says  evolution 
is  '*an  attempt  to  formulate  the  thoughts 
and  plans  of  the  Author  of  the  universe." 
Shaler  says :  *'It  seems  now  as  if  the  end  of 
the  long  dispute  between  the  materialists 
and  the  spiritualists  may  soon  come,  through 
the  growing  conviction  of  physicists  that  all 
matter  is  but  a  mode  of  action,  6i  energy ; 
that  the  physical  universe  is  not  a  congeries 
of  atoms  which  are  inert,  except  when 
stirred  by  dynamic  powers;  that  all  phe- 
nomena whatever  are  but  manifestations  of 
power.  In  other  words,  the  students  of 
nature  are  nearer  those  who  have  trusted 
for  guidance  to  the  divining  sense  than  ever 
before."  * 'Naturalists  are  driven  to  hypoth- 
ecate the  presence  in  the  universe  of  condi- 
tions which  are  best  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  direction  of  affairs  is  in 
the  control  of  something  like  our  own  in- 
telligence." In  other  words,  you  will  not 
find  science  denying  the  infinite  eternal  in- 
telligence and  life  in  the  universe.  This 
is  the  glory  of  science, — that  it  has  driven 
out  materialism.  It  has  abolished  the  idea 
of  a  universe,  a  God, — a  universe  and  a 
God,— and  given  us  a  God  universally  pres- 
ent and  operating  in  matter.  Mind  and 
matter  are  no  more  to  be  conceived  of 
18  separate  in  the  universal  than  in  the  in- 
dividual. The  universe  can  be  rationally 
conceived  only  as  One  Absolute,  including 
eternally  all  the  material  and  all  the  spirit- 
ual. Now,  the  theory  which  science  has  ex- 
ploded really  gave  us  an  eternity  of  lawless- 
ness till  God  devised  law,  and  an  eternity 


of  deathfulness  till,  at  a  certain  time,  God 
said,  Let  us  create  living  creatures. 

Evolution,  I  said,  is  no  way  responsible 
for  this  conviction  of  the  unity  of  the  uni- 
verse; the  idea  that  the  universe  is  alive 
with  Deity ;  that  his  will,  his  presence,  is  in 
every  part,  in  molecules  as  in  constellations ; 
that  God  interpenetrates  all,  as  Prof.  Seelye 
expresses  it.  But  evolution  has  gladly  ac- 
cepted and  worked  on  this  basis.  Dean 
fiurgon  well  says :  "We  cannot  get  on  with- 
out mysteries.  It  is  a  great  mystery  why 
God  left  the  universe  lifeless  until  at  a  time 
he  concluded  to  create."  I  do  not  quote  his 
exact  words.  Evolution  has  never  said  any- 
thing about  these  mysteries.  It  assumes 
they  exist  only  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  compelled  to  accept  of  Mosaic  science 
and  mediteval  philosophy.  It  goes  on 
quietly  assuming  that  there  is  eternal  law 
and  will  and  life,  and  tries  to  explain  the 
process  of  life  and  purpose  in  its  unfolding 
within  the  possible  range  of  our  investiga^ 
tion.  You  may  say  that  all  science  is  hence- 
forth "a  study  of  God,"  if  you  choose,  or, 
dropping  that  term,  "of  eternal  will  and  in- 
telligence." 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  just  statement 
of  the  nature  of  evolution  as  a  working 
philosophy  of  science.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  has  had 
a  little  evolution  of  its  own  ;  yet  it  is  quite 
natural  that  it  should  have  been  so.  The 
grandeur  of  the  idea  as  applied  to  life, 
forms,  and  functions  by  Darwin,  dazed  in- 
vestigators at  first ;  and  no  one  could  for  an 
hour  say  what  it  was  coming  to. 

It  is  quite  another  question  to  which  the 
author  of  the  paper  quickly  introduces  us : 
* 'Again,  if  it  is  assumed  that  life  is  simply  a 
new  and  more  complicated  exhibition  of  cos- 
mic* force,  then  all  attributes  of  life,  when 
the  conditions  that  developed  them  have 
passed  away,  must  be  material;  and  all 
knowledge,  all  feeling,  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy."  I  slightly  compress  the  statement. 
If  we  have  safely  gone  through  the  previous 
proposition,  and  felt  the  presence  of  infinite, 
loving,  purposeful  life,  it  hardly  seems  nec- 
essary any  farther  to  be  troubled  with  ma- 
terialism or  any  of  its  children.  The  begin- 
ning of  organic  life-forms  on  this  earth,  it  is 
true,  remains  as  a  puzzle.  It  is  possible  that 
Sir  William  Thompson's  theory  will  yet  find 
demonstration, — that  the  first    living  cells 
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reached  this  planet  in  meteoric  carriage. 
It  may  be  trae,  as  some  have  theorized, 
that,  when  the  conditions  of  origination  are 
present,  universal  life  will  become  par- 
ticular life.  This  problem  Darwin  reso- 
olutely  refused  to  touch.  He  said  he  as- 
sumed a  creator,  and  only  proposed  to  trace 
the  process  of  life-development.  Later 
evolutionists  go  farther,  and  say  a  creator 
helps  the  case  none  at  all ;  for  we  can  get 
things  (lb  nihilo  quite  as  well,  without  as- 
suming an  unaccounted  for  creator.  There 
practically  are  but  two  hypotheses :  (1)  All 
is  eternal,  both  intelligence  and  matter. 
There  is  no  cessation  of  the  development 
of  mind  and  matter.  Frederick  Robertson 
calls  matter  "the  body  of  God."  (2)  There 
was  an  eternal  Being  who  did  not  fill  all 
the  universe,  in  some  sense  was  above  the 
universe,  who  by  a  potential  will  from 
nothing  caused  all  that  is  to  be.  On  the 
first  theory  we  live  in  God :  on  the  second 
we  live  in  what  he  has  created.  On  the 
first  theory  all  that  is  always  was  and  al- 
ways will  be :  on  the  second  theory  he  who 
created  can  uncreate;  and  no  one  can  tell 
but  he  may,  at  some  point  of  time,  uncreate 
the  whole. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  justly  handle  such 
questions  in  the  compressed  form  of  an  ar- 
ticle such  as  you  can  admit  to  the  columns 
of  the  Unitarian.  I  have  discussed  the  one 
noted  above,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in 
"our  heredity  from  God,"  and  can  only 
refer  the  writer  to  what  is  there  said. 

The  subject  of  our  immortality,  as  stated 
by  the  writer,  follows.  Animals  having 
common  origin  with  us,  and  we  being  but 
developed  animals,  they  must  be  in  the  same 
category  with  us,  sharing  the  same  lot,  or, 
reversing  the  proposition,  we  must  share  the 
lot  of  other  animals.  Before  replying,  allow 
me  to  add  a  proposition  equally  trouble- 
some, but  one  that  evolution  is  not  account- 
able for.  If  all  men  are  created  immor- 
tal, and  no  animals  are,  then  the  vilest 
wretches,  the  product  of  long  heredity  of  a 
criminal  sort, — creatures  whom  we  confess 
to  be  incurable  products  of  vice  and  crime, — 
are  as  immortal  as  Gladstone  and  Whittier. 
The  next  life  must  be  a  turbulent  mob  of 
good  and  bad  and  worst,  or  there  must  be  a 
separation  of  a  few  into  paradise  and  the 
bulk  into  what  they  wUl  make  hell.  Have 
we  become  so  familiar  with  this  latter  con- 


ception as  to  be  patient  with  it?  If  you 
compel  me  to  a  choice  between  the  Apache 
Indians  and  their  ponies,  I  vastly  prefer 
the  latter.  But,  having  bluntly  stated  the 
argument  by  retort,  I  am  ready  to  say  that 
evolution  has  never  assumed  to  settle  the 
question  of  animal  immortality.  It  is  a 
problem  that  is  j  ust  as  seriously  in  the  way 
of  those  who  hold  to  a  creation  ab  nihilo. 
The  only  reply  given  under  that  hypothesis 
is  that  God  has  given  eternal  life  to  man, 
and  not  to  the  animals. 

But,  if  I  read  the  Bible  aright,  it  bids  us 
find  our  life  in  God.  "That  they  all  mfy 
be  one,  even  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and 
I  in  thee,  that  they  all  may  be  one  in  us.** 
The  idea  of  Jesus  and  Paul  and  John  seems 
to  be  that  we  are  to  seek  to  identify  our- 
selves and  our  purposes  with  the  Eternal. 
To  become  thus  one  with  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  universe  is  to  become  one  with 
vital  being  in  a  grand  co-operative  unity. 
"I  and  my  Father  are  one." 

No  writer  on  evolution  has  ever,  to  my 
knowledge,  gone  on  any  other  path  than  I 
have  suggested.  There  is  a  process  in  the 
evolution  bt  being  that  rises  from  mere  con- 
sciousness to  a  consciousness  of  himself  as 
having  moral  obligation  and  intellectual 
duties.  From  this  standpoint,  man  obtains 
a  conception  of  that  Being  which  is  eternal, 
necessary,  absolute,  and  of  the  relation  of 
himself  to  such  Being,  as  having  with  him 
unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of  will  and 
unity  of  the  involved  consequence ;  that  is, 
moral  joy.  He  therefore  logically  and  lov- 
ingly expresses  this  relation  in  father  and 
child.  Evolution,  from  that  point,  becomes 
the  unfolding  of  the  ties  involved  in  the 
new  relation  attained  by  rightuess.  On  the 
side  of  man  to  succeed  is  life,  to  fail  is 
moral  degeneration.  On  the  part  of  God 
the  obligation  is  to  meet  every  moral  up- 
look  of  his  child  with  sustenance.  Evolu- 
tion leaves  the  question  at  this  point :  What 
is  the  finality  of  the  degenerating  ?  That 
question  remains.  It  is  a  glorious  field  for 
hope.  All  we  can  be  assured  of  is  that  the 
secret  of  eternal  life  lies  not  in  our  physical 
(animal)  heredity,  but  in  our  heredity  of 
the  Eternal  Moral  Purpose  (God).  He  that 
wills  with  the  Supreme  Right  is  saved  from 
degeneration,  which  is  the  only  death.  Be- 
hold your  life  is  hid  in  God.  It  certainly 
will  be  excusable  if  I  refer  for  a  fuller  dis- 
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cussion  to   my  book,  "Our  Heredity  from 
God." 

If  now  the  writer  to  whom  I  reply  will 
read  Cope's  "Origin  of  the  Fittest,"  he  will 
see  that  he  is  not  warranted  in  saying  that 
eTolntion  assumes  a  beginning.  It  denies 
it.  As  for  the  assumption  of  life,  I  have 
involTed  in  what  I  have  already  said  an 
answer  to  that.  "From  whence  came  life?" 
Emphatically  from  life, — Life.  Evolution 
denies  any  rise  of  either  matter  or  life  or 
intelligence  from  nothing,  or  from  an  inade- 
quate origin.  "The  creation  of  life  from 
noD-life  "  is  so  far  from  the  trend  of  evolu- 
tionary argument  that  I  wonder  at  its  attri- 
bution. Evolution  has  for  its  very  corner- 
stone. Nothing  can  be  originated  ab  nihilo. 
Only  Mr.  Bastian  has  attempted  to  dem- 
onstrate spontaneous  origination  of  life. 
Ptof.  Tyndall  tumbled  him  and  his  tests 
out  of  sight  forever. 

My  friend — ^for  he  is  not  an  antagonist, 
since  we  are  both  children  of  God  and  both 
looking  upward — will  see  that  what  he 
argues  ahead  really  involves  no  new  propo- 
sition. But  it  does  involve  that  intense 
warm  love  for  the  divinely  good,  and  that 
deep  desire  to  know  God,  to  see  the  right 
path,  with  which  every  honest  soul  sympa- 
thizes. But  why  can  he  not  see  that  there 
b  exactly  as  much  comfort  in  saying  that 
life  is  created  from  nothing  as  to  say  it  is 
evolved  from  nothing?  Both  propositions 
are  equally  comforting,  equally  irrational ; 
and  we  can  afford  to  drop  them.  There  is 
a  far  better  Christian  and  evolution  doc- 
trine;  for  there  is  one  God  over  all,  in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
But  I  find  myself,  at  the  veiy  last,  slightly 
annoyed  when  I  read  that  "it  will  not  avail 
to  say  that  God  has  been  in  the  world  al- 
ways ;  for  then  the  world  is  God.  God  can- 
not be  distinct  from  matter."  I  have  been 
in  my  body  from  its  conception.  Am  1  not 
distinct  from  the  matter  which  I  waste 
every  day  and  renew  daily?  The  proposi. 
tioD  is  astounding.  Suppose  we  say,  "God 
has  been  in  the  world  from  its  origin  by 
creation ;  therefore,  the  world  is  God.  God 
cannot  be  distinct  from  matter."  The 
logic  is  as  good  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
But  I  imagine  it  is  not  acceptable  to  either 
party.  It  is  a  case  of  nan-sequitur.  How- 
ever, let  us  not  disagree  any  farther  than 
we  need.     The  one  great  end,  surely,  is  to 


find  the  life  that  in  us  grows  unto  life  eter- 
nal, and  unto  Him  who  is,  who  was,  and  ever 
will  be  our  Father.  E.  P.  Powell. 

Clinton,  N.Y. 


SALVATION  THROUGH  CHRIST, 


The  religious  world  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  salvation.  It  has 
been  the  great  theme  of  revivalists  and  theo- 
logians and  preachers  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  the  matter  has  not  been  fully  settled 
yet.  What  is  the  nature  of  salvation? 
How  is  it  effected?  What  are  its  results? 
These  questions  still  need  to  be  discussed, 
though  they  may  have  been  answered  thou- 
sands of  times  and  settled  in  the  estimation 
of  those  who  have  answered  them.  Still, 
they  will  come  up  for  solution,  and  we  must 
consider  them ;  for  they  are  practical  ques- 
tions, and,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  manner 
in  which  we  answer  them  depends  their  in- 
fluence over  our  lives  and  conduct.  In  this 
brief  article  I  throw  out  a  few  suggestions 
only. 

No  intelligent  reader  of  the  Bible  can  get 
the  idea  from  Christ  or  the  apostles  that 
salvation  is  deliverance  from  a  hell  of  eter- 
nal torments,  for  they  never  use  it  in  that 
sense.  The  original  Greek  word  a^^u  means, 
in  a  physical  sense,  deliverance  from  peril, 
to  make  well,  to  restore  to  health,  to  heal 
It  is  used  in  the  instance  of  Jesus'  miracles 
to  indicate  restoration  to  health :  "Thy  faith 
hath  made  thee  whole,**  addressed  to  the 
woman  whom  he  had  healed  (Matt.  ix.  22). 
The  ruler  of  the  synagogue  addressed  him, 
saying,  "My  little  daughter  is  at  the  point 
of  death :  I  pray  thee,  that  thou  come  and 
lay  thy  hands  on  her,  that  she  may  be  healed** 
(Mark  v.  23).  So  the  noun  is  used  by  Paul 
in  the  same  sense.  "Take  some  food:  for 
this  is  for  your  health"  (Acts  xzvii.  34).  By 
an  easy  transition  it  was  applied  to  spiritual 
deliverance,  or  salvation  from  sin.  "He  shall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins"  (Matt.  i.  21). 
"The  Son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  save  that 
which  is  lost"  (Luke  xix.  10).  Jesus  came 
to  save  the  world, — that  is,  from  sin, — 
and  give  spiritual  health.  So  the  gospel 
is  called  "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation" 
(Rom.  i.  16).  And  this  is  wrought  through 
Christ,  the  Deliverer.  The  name  Jesus 
means  a  Saviour,  or  Healer.  He  is  so  called 
because  he  came  to  deliver  men  from  their  sin. 
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And  this  opens  before  us  an  interesting 
aspect  of  the  question.  Jesus  is  the  great 
physician.  (Matt.  ix.  12).  ''They  that  be 
whole  [or  well]  need  not  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick."  The  sinner  is  sick, 
morally  diseased.  lie  needs  a  physician. 
Jesus  is  that  physician.  He  came  to  cure. 
''For  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to 
judge  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through 
him  might  be  saved"  (cured)  (John  iii.  17). 
So  ''the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  nations*'  (Rev.  xx.  2). 

Sin  is  a  disease,  not  of  the  body,  but  of 
the  soul.  '  It  is  not  natural,  but  abnormal. 
Health  is  normal ;  disease,  abnormal,  or  un- 
natural. Man  was  created  upright.  He  is 
a  sinner  because  he  wilfully  transgressed 
God's  laws.  He  thus  brought  spiritual  sick- 
ness and  death  upon  himself.  He  is  in  a 
state  of  alienation  from  God.  This  is  not 
his  natural  condition.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God  who  made  his  laws  to  be  obeyed. 
It  is  hostile  to  the  sinner's  peace,  for  there  is 
no  peace  to  the  wicked.  It  is  estrangement 
from  his  heavenly  Father's  house,  for  he  has 
wandered  away,  and  sought  pleasure  among 
rebels  and  outcasts.  He  is  starving  and 
helpless ;  he  is  prostrated  on  a  bed  of  pain 
and  disease.  Jesus,  the  physician,  comes  to 
cure  him.  He  comes  not  to  judge,  to  tor- 
ment, to  kill,  but  to  heal.  He  applies  the 
remedy.  If  the  patient  accepts  it,  and  fol- 
lows the  directions,  he  is  made  whole,  his 
disease  is  driven  away.  He  is  put  into  a 
condition  in  which  he  can  relish  healthy 
food.  His  strength  gradually  returns. 
Jesus  is  his  Deliverer.  Gospel  truth  is  his 
medicine.     He  is  saved  by  it. 

^  suppose  no  one  who  reads  the  New  Tes- 
tament understandingly  will  deny  that  it 
teaches  clearly  and  emphatically  the  doc- 
trine that  Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 
''In  none  other  is  there  salvation  ;  for  there 
is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men  whereby  we  must  be  saved"  ( Acts  iv. 
12).  Jesus*  spirit,  personal  influence,  and 
redeeming  love,  as  expressly  manifested  in 
his  death  on  the  cross,  shall  take  hold  of  us, 
diseased  in  sin,  suffering,  racked  with  pain 
as  we  are,  and  raise  us  up,  and  restore  us 
to  life  and  health.  He  came  here  for  this 
very  purpose.  We  are  to  believe  in  him. 
Faith  in  him  is  an  essential  condition  of  our 
salvation.  **By  faith  are  ye  saved."  He 
says:  "He  that  believeth  on  me  hath  eter- 


nal [or  spiritual]  life."  Spiritual  redemp- 
tion and  spiritual  health  will  be  ours.  We 
shall  be  cured  of  all  our  moral  maladies. 

And  Jesus  is  a  sufficient  Saviour.  He  is 
endowed  with  all  resources  to  do  his  ap- 
pointed work.  "His  name  is  above  every 
[other]  name."  It  is  a  talisman  to  draw  all 
souls  to  himself.  He  came  to  reconcile  sin- 
ners to  God.  "He  is  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world"  (1  John  xi.  2). 
He  is  competent  to  heal,  and  he  will  heaL 
"He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and 
be  satisfied."  He  will  draw  all  men  to  him- 
self. Salvation  is  sometimes  called  charac- 
ter. This  is  not  inconsistent  with  our 
position.  Jesus  is  the  physician.  He  cures 
the  sinner  of  his  moral  maladies :  he  grad- 
ually restores  him  to  health  by  removing 
disease  and  bringing  him  back  to  a  state  of 
purity,  in  which  he  can  grow  in  grace  to  the 
full  perfection  of  the  highest  character. 
This  is  the  end  of  his  being,  and  this  is  the 
object  of  Christ's  mission  into  the  world. 

J.  S.  Lre. 
Prof,  of  EccL  Hist,  in  Univ.  Theol.  School, 
Canton,  N.Y. 


TUE  '* HIGHER   CRITICISM"    UNDER 

.    FIRE. 


A  notable  series  of  lectures  has  just  been 
given  in  this  city  [Liondon]  in  opposition  to 
the  methods  and  conclusions  of  the  more 
advanced  school  of  Biblical  scholars.  I 
think  a  brief  account  of  the  same  may  in- 
terest the  readers  of  the  Unitarian.  I  refer 
to  the  "Merchants'  Lectures,"  delivered  by 
the  well-known  Congregationalist  minister, 
Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  (metaphorically)  striking 
member  of  the  Church  Militant.  Anglican- 
ism, Ritualism,  Sacerdotalism,  Priestism, 
and  all  their  allies,  are  his  favorite  targets ; 
and  he  hits  them  with  pointed  arrows.  Mr. 
Rogers  is  now  giving  Sacramentarianism  a 
period  of  rest  from  his  weapons,  while  he 
aims  his  shafts  at  the  "Higher  Criticism." 
Prof.  Cheyne,  Prof.  Driver,  Prof.  Ryle, 
Robertson  Smith,  and  other  Biblical  schol- 
ars are  effecting  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  historical  study  of  the  Bible,  especially 
the  Old  Testament,  its  origin  and  growth. 
Mr.  Rogers  represents  those  whose  faith 
and  patience  are  severely  strained  by  this 
revolution.     He  attempts  to  decry  the  criti- 
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cal  study  of  the  Old  Testament  on  a  priori 
grounds.  His  cardinal  objection  to  it  is 
that  it  takes  no  account  of  the  spiritual 
Talue  and  fruitfulness  of  the  Bible.  For 
instance,  he  states :  *'The  Tvork  the  Bible 
has  effected  is  the  best  answer  to  all  critics. 
It  inspires  the  faint-hearted,  and  strengthens 
those  endeayoring  to  do  God's  work.  It 
puts  th^  bridle  upon  human  paassion,  and 
spurs  the  noblest  and  best  in  human  pur- 
poses and  human  affections.  The  writers 
of  the  Psalms,  upon  which  so  much  criticism 
is  being  expended,  were  holy  men,  and 
spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  criticism  of  man,  therefore, 
was  of  no  avail." 

This  is  an  echo  of  the  assaults  made 
years  ago  on  Dr.  Davidson,  Bishop  Colenso, 
the  *'£s8ayi8ts  and  Reviewers,"  the  author 
of  ^'Supernatural  Religion,"  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith ;  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
Mr.  Rogers  has  not  learned  what  is  patent 
and  incontestable, — that  the  real  power  of 
the  Bible  has  gained  immensely  as  the 
main  positions  of  these  writers  have  become 
established.  Mr.  Rogers  fails  to  distinguish 
between  the  historic  evolution  of  the  Bible 
as  the  record  of  a  nation's  religious  thought 
and  life  and  the  permanent  elements  of  the 
thought  and  life  which  it  reports.  It  is  a 
confusion  commonly  made ;  but  for  a  leader 
and  teacher  among  Congregationalists  to 
fall  into  it,  to  betray  no  suspicion  that  he 
\s  confounding  things  which  are  essentially 
different,  makes  one  almost  despair  of  at- 
tempting to  produce  in  the  popular  mind 
accuracy  and  clearness  of  thought. 

The  historical  origin  of  particular  doc- 
trines or  ideas  which  are  expressed  in  the 
Old  or  the  New  Testament  does  not  touch 
the  question  of  their  spiritual  value.  Yet 
Mr.  Rogers  does  not  see,  or  at  least  does 
not  acknowledge,  this  fundamental  distinc- 
tion. He  would  at  once  recognize  it,  and 
insist  upon  it  in  other  fields  of  investiga- 
tion. Take  *'Hamlet."  What  materials 
did  Shakspere  use  in  composing  that  trag- 
edy? What  of  those  materials  did  Shak- 
spere reject,  what  accept,  sublimate,  and 
illuminate  with  his  divine  light?  What 
excisions,  additions,  or  alterations  have 
been  made  by  editors  of  the  drama? 
What  in  it  is  local  and  temporary,  what 
universal  and  permanent  ?  These  are  ques. 
tions  which,  Mr.  Rogers  would  confess,  are 


radically  different  from  the  intellectual 
and  moral  teaching  of  the  tragedy,  and 
questions  the  solution  of  which  does  not 
weaken,  or  in  the  least  degree  affect,  those 
thoughts  of  the  drama  which  penetrate  to 
the  innermost  parts  of  our  being,  which 
continue  to  move  and  thrill,  to  awe  and  in- 
spire us,  to  find  their  response  and  their 
verification  in  the  depths  of  our  own  souls, 
whatever  our  opinion  on  the  literary  history 
of  the  play.  Mr.  Rogers  shrinks  from  ap- 
plying this  method  to  the  Bible.  With 
him,  the  inspiring  power  of  its  spirit  and  of 
much  of  its  teaching  makes  '*the  criticism 
of  man  of  no  avail."  His  view  may  be  good 
reason  for  special  caution  and  reserve  in  ac- 
cepting new  ideas ;  but  it  is  idle  to  invoke 
the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Bible  to  de- 
feat critical  and  historical  research,  con- 
ducted upon  sound  principles  and  limited 
to  its  proper  sphere.  It  would  seem,  in- 
deed, a  very  pious  act  to  trace  the  origin  of 
all  those  difficulties,  incongruities,  and  con- 
tradictions which  have  caused  in  many 
minds  a  total  rejection  of  the  Bible,  and 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  infidelity.  The 
* 'higher  criticism"  is  the  ministrant  to  a 
nobler  faith. 

Mr.  Rogers  says,  "The  whole  attitude  of 
the  critical  school  is  dogmatic."  Let  us 
see.  Prof.  Cheyne  is  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  "Higher  Critics."  He  has  re- 
cently been  giving  an  interesting  series  of 
discoui*ses  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  at 
All  Saints*  Church,  Norfolk  Square,  in  this 
city.  Believing  in  the  fearless  application 
of  scientific  principles  to  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  he  urged  his 
hearers  to  welcome  every  endeavor  to  liber- 
ate the  interpretation  of  the  Gospels  from 
the  bondage  of  preconceived  opinions.  He 
maintained  that,  though  the  Christ  who  is 
made  known  to  us  by  such  free  inquiry,  may 
not  be  exactly  the  Christ  of  any  current 
theological  system,  yet  he  is  One  who  is 
fairer  than  the  sons  of  men,  and  can  at  once 
give  rest  to  our  souls  and  stability  to  our 
social  order.  *^The  whole  attitude  of  the 
critical  school  is  dogmatic!"  exclaims  Mr. 
Rogers.  What  an  unpardonable  misappre- 
hension !  What  are  the  chief  practical  con- 
clusions Prof.  Cheyne  draws  from  the  early 
part  of  the  great  composite  sermon?  The 
first  is  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
joy  and  peace.    So  far  from  impoverishing 
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or  mutilating  haman  nature,  it  enriches  and 
expands  it.  The  second  is  that,  though  its 
highest  blessings  are  spiritual,  this  religion 
aims  incidentally  at  a  transformation  of 
the  material  conditions  of  life.  The  true 
Christian  need  not  be  a  political  partisan, 
but  must  be  interested  in  social  as  well  as 
religious  reform,  and  should  not  be  sur- 
prised or  distressed  if  he  meets  with  oppo- 
sition. A  third  lesson  coming  from  Christ's 
reinterpretation  of  the  law  of  murder  is  that 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
no  easy  thing.  The  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship are  equal  to  its  priTileges.  The  law 
which  governs  Christ's  sermon  extends  to 
the  thoughts  and  imaginations  of  the  heart, 
and  it  is  more  exacting  than  that  of  Moses. 
We  cannot,  as  a  nation,  go  backward. 
Nothing  can  erase  the  first  elements  of 
Christ's  teaching  from  our  hearts.  The 
future  of  Christianity  depends  in  no  slight 
degree  upon  ourselves,  upon  the  degree  in 
which  we  have  learned  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christ's  life  and  teaching  to  our 
national  and  individual  wants.  Our  relig- 
ion is  based  ultimately  on  a  few  great,  sim- 
ple, but  deep  truths,  elucidated  and  verified 
by  a  few  great  facts.  Jesus  Christ  has  re- 
vealed those  truths;  and,  by  himself  being 
in  perfect  accordance  with  them,  he  has 
proved  that  he  came  from  God,  not  merely 
to  be  a  revealer  of  truth,  but  a  Saviour 
from  sin.  That  which  he  was  in  the  days 
of  his  flesh,  he  is  still, — the  lifter  up  of 
fallen  and  oppressed  humanity.  Shall  we 
grudge  any  pains  in  finding  out  the  most 
historical  form  of  the  early  traditions  of  his 
life  ?  Will  not  study,  if  pursued  in  this 
spirit,  become  the  purest  act  of  faith  ?  Will 
it  not  bring  us  nearer  to  that  glorious  Being 
who  is  so  simple  and  so  truly  human  in  all 
his  ways,  and  yet  in  the  perfection  of  his 
communion  with  God  so  truly  divine, — 
"Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  forever"?  This  imperfect  summary  of 
Prof.  Cheyne's  conclusions  on  that  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  a  sufficient  commentary  on 
Mr.  Guinness  Rogers's  inconsiderate  dictum, 
"The  whole  attitude  of  the  critical  school  is 
dogmatic  I"  The  contrast  between  the  tem- 
per of  the  two  men  is  noticeable.  Mr. 
Rogers  attempts  to  cry  down  accomplished 
scholars,  whose  sole  crime  is  a  wish  to  com- 
municate what  they  consider  truth  on  topics 
of  great  moment.    Prof.  Cheyne  offers  con- 


tributions toward  the  propagation,  not  sim- 
ply of  right  opinion,  but  also  of  a  right 
temper  and  attitude,  with  reference  to  ques- 
tion on  the  literary  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  spirit  in  which  these  questions 
are  approached  is  more  important  than  an 
immediate  solution  of  them;  and  there  are 
abundant  and  increasing  signs  of  the  spread 
of  a  right  and  wise  spirit.  Mr.  Guinness 
Rogers,  however,  unhappily,  presents  an  ex- 
ception. I  have  singled  him  out  because 
he  is  a  representative  man.  The  Bishop 
of  Liverpool  and  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  have 
spoken  in  the  same  strain.  These  in  recent 
addresses,  and  Mr.  Rogers  in  his  Merchants' 
lectures,  made  plainly  manifest  that  they 
have  not  given  to  the  subject  that  patient 
examination  and  re-examination  of  the  evi- 
dence out  of  which  only  solutions  of  the 
questions  at  issue  can  come. 

S.   Fletcher  Williams. 

London,  Eng. 


THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  TRUTH. 


Trust  not  the  judgment  of  a  mere  special- 
ist. He  who  knows  nothing  but  his  special- 
ity knows  not  that.  It  is  because  some 
scientists  have  studied  nature  too  much  in 
fragments  that  they  have  banished  God 
from  the  universe.  It  is  not  the  great 
scientists,  but  the  small  ones,  that  lose  sight 
of  God.  The  trend  of  science  is  to  bind  all 
the  differences  of  the  world  into  an  organic 
whole.  If  we  could  know  completely  one 
thing,  even  a  tiny  dew-drop  that  sparkles 
like  a  diamond  in  the  sunrise,  we  should 
know  all  things.  So  there  is  true  wisdom, 
as  well  as  true  beauty,  in  Tennyson's  song 
to  the  flower:  — 

'^Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies ; 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 
Little  flower, — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  Grod  and  man  is." 

Just  as  in  science  man  puts  the  world  under 
different  laws  until  in  time  he  arrives  at 
the  grand  conception  of  a  universal  law,  so 
in  religion  he  puts  the  world  under  different 
gods  until  he  finally  gets  the  belief  of  one 
God. 

Each  sect  in  religion  has  had  a  fraction 
of  truth,  in  some  cases  a  splendid  fraction ; 
but  it  has  mistaken  the  fraction  for  the 
whole  number. 
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What  is  the  most  significant  characteris- 
tic of  the  intellectaal  life  of  the  century? 
It  is  the  decay  of  sectarianism  in  science,  in 
medicine,  in  the  philosophy  of  government, 
in  literature,  in  education,  in  religion.  The 
progress  of  any  sect  may  be  measured  by 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  moved  forward 
into  the  broad,  free  empire  of  the  fellowship 
of  all  truth  and  all  men.  The  utterances  of 
the  wise  men  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions 
was  the  divine  symphony  of  intellectual 
tiberty  and  human  fraternity. 

The  sectarian  is  like  the  man  who  looks 
at  the  starry  firmament  through  a  small 
tube:  one  star  occupies  his  whole  vision. 
Thus  he  looks  at  religions:  one  truth  fills 
the  whole  mental  horizon.  But  God  has 
many  stars  shining  in  their  lustrous  beauty ; 
and  he  has  many  rays  of  truth  streaming 
into  the  mind  of  the  race.  The  sun  illumi- 
nates all  the  planets  as  they  go  whirling 
round  it ;  but  it  illuminates  them  in  differ- 
ent positions,  and  with  different  degrees  of 
intensity.  So  does  the  spiritual  sun  of 
troth  beam  out  upon  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  striking  at  different  angles  the  great 
human  intellect  of  the  world.  Hence  all 
nations  have  a  mission  from  above,  and  all 
the  great  religions  a  message  to  give. 

In  the  alternating  dynamo,  as  the  elec- 
tricians call  it,  when  a  current  of  electricity 
is  started  in  one  direction,  a  counter-current 
is  set  up  in  the  opposite  direction.  Out  of 
this  antagonism  come  heat,  light,  power. 
Now,  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  race  is 
a  kind  of  alternating  dynamo.  When  one 
mind  starts  a  line  of  thought  in  one  direc- 
tion, it  is  sure  to  provoke  some  other  mind 
to  a  counter-line  of  thought.  Thence  you 
have  the  fire  and  light  of  controversy. 
Error  gets  eliminated;  and  the  vital,  per- 
manent truth  comes  uppermost.  The  great 
divine,  Robertson,  said  understandingly, 
"Every  truth  is  built  up  of  two  apparent 
contradictory  propositions."  Let  us  not 
seek  so  much  to  prove  other  religions  false 
u  to  try  to  find  in  them  what  is  true. 
Whatever  seems  helpful  to  high  characters 
And  high  living,  that  belongs  to  me;  and 
I  shall  be  in  no  wise  anxious  to  label  it  with 
ft  stamp  of  this  or  that  sect  Truth  is  the 
common  property  of  all  who  can  receive  it. 
This  shidl  be  thy  commandment:  freely 
ftnd  willingly  receive,  freely  and  willingly 
give. 


"There  should  not  be  a  seer  who  left 

The  world  one  doctrine,  but  I'd  task  his 

lore 
And   commune  with    his  spirit.      All  the 

truth 
Of  all  the  toDgaes  of  earth, — Fd  have  them 

all, 
Had    I  the  powerful  spell  to  raise  their 

ghosts  I " 

G.  W.  Buckley. 

Sturgis,  Mich. 


ELIZABETH  PEABOBY,  ANB  THE 
KINBERQARTEN  MOVEMENT  IN 
EBUCATION. 


AN  ADDRESS. 


It  is  k>ecoming  increasingly  evident  every 
year  that  the  kindergarten  movement  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  modem  education. 
As  is  well  known,  the  honor  of  introducing 
this  movement  into  America,  and  of  having 
been  for  twenty-five  years  its  leading  apostle 
and  exponent  here,  will  forever  belong  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody. 

Yet  this  is  not  Miss  Peabody's  only  claim 
upon  the  love  and  regard  of  the  American 
people.  She  rendered  large  and  valuable 
service  to  her  generation,  and  gained  much 
fame,  entirely  aside  from  her  connection 
with  the  kindergarten,  and  before  that  part 
of  her  life-work  b^an. 

The  object  I  have  in  view  in  this  address 
will  b^  best  served  if  I  first  glance  very 
briefiy  over  Miss  Peabody's  life  as  a  whole. 
This  will  open  the  way  for  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  her  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  for  a  consideration  of  the 
principles  involved  in  that  very  important 
and  now  (I  am  happy  to  say)  rapidly  advanc- 
ing educational  movement. 

Elizabeth  Peabody  was  bom  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  the  year  1804,  and  hence,  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  three  months  ago,  was 
approaching  her  ninetieth  birthday.  Truly, 
as  one  of  her  intimate  friends  has  lately 
said  of  her,  she  had  for  many  years  seemed 
like  a  notable  landmark  of  the  past.  Yet 
up  to  almost  the  time  of  her  death  she  kept 
up  not  only  her  interest  in  education,  relig- 
ion, and  everything  of  most  importance  that 
was  going  on  in  the  world,  but  her  practical 
activity  as  an  educational  worker,  especially 
by  means  of  her  pen.  One  thing,  however, 
her  failing  powers  at  last  prevented  her 
from  doing,  which  would  have  been  a  real 
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service  to  the  world:  that  was  the  comple- 
tioD  of  an  autobiography  which  she  had 
hoped  to  leave  behind  her  at  her  decease. 
She  had  lived  so  long,  and  seen  so  much, 
and  herself  been  a  part  of  so  much  that  is 
great  and  memorable  in  the  history  of  this 
country  and  this  century  that  such  a  work 
from  her  pen  would  have  been  of  great  in- 
terest and  value. 

She  spent  her  childhood  in  Salem,  where 
her  father  was  a  physician.  In  early 
womanhood  she  removed  to  Boston,  in 
which  city  or  its  immediate  vicinity  she 
made  her  home  nearly  all  her  subsequent 
life. 

After  coming  to  Boston,  she  engaged  much 
in  teaching.  For  a  time  she  was  connected 
with  that  famous  school  of  Bronson  Alcott, 
which,  besides  being  criticised  so  much,  was 
financially  so  unsuccessful,  but  which  was 
stimulating  to  educators  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  sowing  good  seed  which  bore  fruit 
in  better  educational  methods  in  Boston,  in 
New  England,  and  later  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  was  she  who  wrote  the  volume  en- 
titled "The  Record  of  a  School,"  which  first 
gave  to  the  world  accurate  information  re- 
garding Mr.  Alcott*s  methods  and  princi- 
ples, and  which  still  remains  one  of  the 
most  suggestive  of  books  to  any  teacher  who 
wishes  to  make  his  work  with  children  fresh, 
real,  and  vital. 

For  some  years,  beginning  with  18^9,  she 
had  a  bookstore  in  Boston,  and  gave  special 
attention  to  the  importing  and  publishing  of 
foreign  books.  She  also  kept  a  library  of 
foreign  books.  Thus  her  store  became  a 
rendezvous  for  the  most  eminent  literary 
men  of  the  day.' 

She  was  for  many  years  a  most  intimate 
friend  of  Dr.  Ghanning,  and  rendered  him 
much  service  in  the  capacity  of  private  sec- 
retary. They  read  much  together;  and  it 
was  partly  due  to  her  that  so  many  of  his 
sermons  were  published.  In  the  year  1880 
she  gave  to  the  world  a  volume  of  "Remi- 
niscences of  Dr.  Ghanning,"  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  vivid  and  complete  portrayal 
that  we  possess  of  the  character  of  that 
great  preacher,  religions  reformer,  and  phi- 
lanthropist. In  this  book  she  tells  how  she 
performed  the  remarkable  feat  of  copying, 
from  his  often  almost  illegible  manuscripts, 
some  fifty  of  his  sermons,  while  he  read 
aloud  works  on  philosophy,  education,  and 


other  subjects  requiring  careful  attention 
and  thought.  This  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  Miss  Peabody's  extraordinary  mental 
powers. 

But  it  was  not  alone  with  Ghanning  and 
Alcott  that  she  came  into  early  and  intimate 
relations,  but  with  all  the  literary  coterie  of 
Boston,  which  at  that  time  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  America,  and  especially  with 
all  the  leaders  of  the  notable  and  historic 
"Transcendental  movement,"  which  so  pro- 
foundly affected  the  thought  of  New  Eng- 
land. Emerson,  Thoreau,  Margaret  Fuller, 
Ripley,  Dwight,  Theodore  Parker,  Freeman 
Glarke,  were  all  her  intimate  friends.  One 
of  her  sisters  married  Hawthorne,  the  great- 
est of  American  novelists,  and  another, 
Horace  Mann,  the  greatest  of  American 
educators. 

At  one  time  she  edited  the  Dial^  that  re- 
markable periodical  which  was  for  a  time 
the  organ  of  the  Transcendentalists.  The 
literary  merit  of  her  contributions  to  this 
and  other  periodicals  was  conceded  to  be 
very  high.  It  is  claimed  by  some  of  those 
who  knew  her  best  that,  if  she  had  devoted 
herself  to  literature  as  her  main  life-work, 
she  must  inevitably  have  risen  to  a  rank 
little,  if  any,  lower  than  the  highest. 

Dr.  Bartol  says  of  her:  "While  an  asso- 
ciate of  Ghanning,  Emerson,  Alcott,  and 
Parker,  she  was  their  prophet.  She  made 
no  claim  for  herself,  though  fully  their 
equal."  And  Julia  Ward  Howe  declares 
that  "her  personality  was  as  great  as  theirs." 
Though  she  did  not  devote  herself  prima- 
rily to  literature,  but  to  education  and 
philanthropy,  she  was  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  books.  Among  the  principal  of  these 
I  may  name,  besides  <*The  Records  of  a 
School,"  "Esthetic  Papers,"  published  in 
1849;  "Grimes  of  the  House  of  Austria 
against  Mankind,"  1852;  "The  Polish- 
American  System  of  Ghronology,**  1852; 
"Guide  to  the  Kindergarten,"  1869;  "The 
Kindergarten  in  Italy''  (United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  Gircular,  1872); 
"Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Ghanning,"  1880; 
"Lectures  to  Kindergartners,"  1886. 

There  was  hardly  a  public  movement  of 
her  time  looking  in  the  direction  of  educa- 
tional progress,  or  moral  or  social  reform, 
in  which  Miss  Peabody  did  not  have  an 
active  part.  She  was  prominent  among  the 
agitators  who  demanded  the  abolition  of 
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slavery.  She  advocated  woman  suffrage 
and  the  higher  education  of  women.  She 
rendered  efficient  aid  to  Horace  Mann  in 
his  educational  and  philanthropic  work. 
When  considerably  past  middle  life,  she 
learned  the  Polish  language  because  of  her 
deep  interest  in  the  struggles  of  Poland  for 
liberty.  She  was  the  friend  of  Mazzini,  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  his  efforts  and 
those  of  Garibaldi  for  the  liberation  of  Italy. 
She  was  greatly  pained  by  the  wrongs  suf- 
fered by  the  American  Indians,  and  did 
much  to  secure  better  treatment  and  higher 
appreciation  of  the  Indian  race. 

In  religion  Miss  Peabody  was  a  Unita- 
rian, believing  in  a  religion  that  is  rational, 
progressive,  and  wide  as  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  needs  of  humanity,  and  holding  all 
truth  to  be  God's  revelation.  At  the  same 
time  her  love  and  reverence  for  Jesus  were 
strong  and  constant.  She  believed  with  per- 
fect faith  in  the  '*inner  light*'  of  God's 
spirit ;  and  her  piety  was  loving  and  tender, 
earnest  and  devout. 

She  came  to  the  end  of  her  life  cheerful 
and  happy,  thankful  for  the  long  life  God 
had  given  her,  and  with  perfect  trust  for 
the  future. 

At  her  funeral  in  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples, Boston,  there  were  addresses  by  Rev. 
C.  G.  Ames,  the  pastor,  Mrs.  Ednah  D. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Said  Mr.  Sanborn,  speaking  of  her  long 
life  and  rich  experience :  — 

Miss  Peabody  remembered  the  beginning 
of  this  wonder-working  century.  She  re- 
membered this  country  small,  w&k,  torn  by 
sectional  strife :  she  saw  it  great  and  united, 
and  freed  from  its  worst  faults  ;  and  she 
could  say  for  herself  that  she  had  promoted 
all  the  good  causes  which  tended  to  these 
Tesalts. 

Said  Mrs.  Cheney :  — 

All  united  in  Miss  Peabody  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  great  personality.  Her  life 
flowed  out  in  every  direction,  giving  wel- 
come to  love  whencever  it  came.  There 
was  no  limit  to  her  human  interest.  The 
first  anecdote  that  she  told  me  of  her  life 
shows  her  respect,  even  when  a  little  girl, 
for  her  own  individuality.  When  her  par- 
ents wanted  her  to  drink  obnoxious  medi- 
cine, she  threw  it  out  of  the  window.  To 
this  she  attributed  her  vigorous  health  in 
later  years.  She  loved  and  respected  her 
parents,  however.      Her  father   made  her 


bear  the  sight  of  blood  without  fainting,  in 
order  that  she  might  have  courage  in  any 
emergency. 

She  almost  inevitably  became  a  teacher. 
She  believed  in  developing  the  child's  own 
nature  in  perfect  freedom.  She  was  the 
friend  and  associate  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  day,  yet  she  never  neglected  her 
teaching. 

She  lived  through  that  wonderful  revolu- 
tionary time  in  which  many  European 
thrones  tottered.  In  all  these  struggles  for 
freedom  she  took  an  active,  personal  in- 
terest,— not  only  in  the  movements  them- 
selves, but  in  the  destitute  refugees  who 
reached  these  shores, — Hungarians,  Ger- 
mans, Poles,  Jews,  Italians.  Her  house 
was  their  home. 

She  resolutely  combated  the  prejudice  of 
color  in  this  country.  She  never  recognized 
that  differences  in  color  exist  in  men. 
When  she  walked  down  town  arm  in  arm 
with  a  colored  man,  the  whole  city  was  in- 
dignant. But  she  did  not  care:  she  had 
done  what  was  right.  In  her  latter  vears  a 
new  light  shone  into  her  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  It  came  from  Germany, 
and  from  Frederick  Froebel,  the  great  orig- 
inator of  the  kindergarten  movement.  ^ 
one  can  know  with  what  self-sacrifice  she 
devoted  hei^^elf,  after  this  new  light  came, 
to  the  new^care  of  expounding  kindergarten 
methods. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Miss  Peabody 
did  not  begin  this  great  work  of  her  life 
— this  work  for  which  she  will  be  longest  re- 
membered, her  apostleship  of  the  kindergar- 
ten— until  she  was  nearly  sixty  years  old. 

This  is  very  remarkable.  At  an  age  when 
most  women  and  men,  too,  are  beginning  to 
feel  that  their  work  in  life  is  essentially 
over,  this  woman  ^takes  up  a  new  enterprise, 
sets  out  upon  a  new  mission  of  service  to 
the  world,  and  one  large  enough  and  ardu- 
ous enough  to  tax  the  strongest  powers. 
But  so  young  of  heart  and  courageous  of 
purpose  was  she  that  she  set  out  with  all 
the  ardor  of  twenty,  defying  time.  The  re- 
sult was  more  than  twenty-five  years  of 
splendid  service  to  the  new  cause  that  she 
had  espoused. 

The  way  in  which  she  came  to  have  her 
attention  called  to  the  kindergarten  is  in- 
teresting. It  was  in  the  year  1859,  when 
she  was  quite  intimate  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carl  Schurz.  One  day  Miss  Peabody  asked 
Mrs.  Schurz  how  it  was  that  her  little  girl, 
aged  six,  knew  so  much.  Mrs.  Schurz  re- 
plied that  she  had  been  trained  abroad  in 
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Froebel's  kindergarten.  Miss  Peabody  in- 
quired what  that  was;  and  her  German 
friend,  as  well  as  she  could,  explained  its 
principles  and  methods.  A  little  while 
afterward,  on  returning  to  her  home  in 
Wisconsin,  Mrs.  Schurz  sent  to  Miss  Pea- 
body  one  of  Froebel's  books.  Miss  Peabody 
read  it  carefully,  and  saw  at  once  that  it  con- 
tained ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  children  that  were  in  advance  of  any  that 
she  herself  held  or  had  met  with  in  this 
country. 

She  at  once  set  herself  to  the  task  of  mas- 
tering the  new  system,  and  thought  at  first 
that  she  could  do  it  through  books.  But, 
after  several  years  of  study  and  effort  to 
understand  the  kindergarten  and  put  it  in 
practice,  she  was  dissatisfied  with  her  re- 
sults, and  in  1867  determined  to  go  to  Ger- 
many, and  become  a  learner  from  Froebel 
himself.  This  determination  she  carried 
out,  being  gone  some  fifteen  months. 

With  this  preparation  she  found  herself 
in  a  condition  to  begin  the  new  education 
in  this  country  with  such  knowledge  and 
prestige  as  made  success  only  a  question  of 
time. 

The  rest  of  the  story  of  Miss  Peabody 's 
life  is  quickly  told. 

Oo  beginning  in  earnest  her  kindergarten 
missioD  after  her  return  from  Germany,  she 
felt  that  three  lines  of  work  must  be  under- 
taken. One  was  writing  and  speaking, — 
calling  the  attention  of  the  people,  but  es- 
pecially of  educators,  to  the  kindergarten 
idea  through  the  medium  of  the  pen,  the 
press,  and  the  lecture  platform. 

The  second  and  even  more  important 
line  was  that  of  creating  an  object-lesson, — 
actually  setting  in  operation  one  or  more 
first-rate  kindergartens,  to  the  end  that  peo- 
ple might  see  them  and  judge  of  their  value 
from  actual  observation  of  their  methods 
and  of  results  obtained  from  them.  And, 
third,  provisions  must  be  made  for  the  thor- 
ough training  of  kindergarten  teachers  in 
this  country. 

All  these  lines  of  work  Miss  Peabody  un- 
dertook. She  began  at  once  to  write  and 
to  speak,  and  never  ceased  for  twenty-five 
years.  She  wrote  for  educational  journals. 
She  wrote  for  periodicals  of  many  kinds 
wherever  she  could  get  an  opportunity  to 
put  the  new  ideas  of  education  before  the 
people.    She  wrote  for  the  United  States 


Bureau  of  Education.  She  wrote  books. 
For  a  number  of  years  she  published  a 
monthly  magazine,  devoted  entirely  to  the 
kindergarten  movement.  At  the  same  time 
she  gave  numerous  lectures  and  series  of 
lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  kindergarten, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  1872 
she  went  to  England  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  soon  as  possible  she  opened  a  kinder- 
garten in  Boston,  under  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent teacher  trained  by  Froebel  himself. 
And  in  connection  with  this  kindergarten 
she  soon  established  a  training  school  for 
kindergartners.  A  little  later  she  did  the 
same  thing  in  New  York. 

Then,  in  St.  Louis,  Miss  Blow,  a  wealthy, 
intelligent,  and  philanthropic  young  lady, 
under  Miss  Peabody 's  influence,  resolved  to 
train  herself  as  a  kindergartner,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  the  system  into  that 
city,  which  she  accomplished  with  remark- 
able success.  And  so  the  work  spread.  As 
soon  as  a  few  good  kindergartens  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  were  really  in  opera- 
tion, and  a  little  time  had  elapsed,  so  that 
fruits  could  be  seen,  the  work  of  pushing 
forward  the  movement  became  easier ;  for 
the  kindergartens  themselves,  seen  in  actual 
operation  and  in  the  results  which  they 
plainly  accomplished  in  the  children,  were 
the  best  advocates  of  the  system  that  could 
possibly  be  devised. 

Always  the  best  plea  for  beauty  is  beauty 
itself.  To  see  it  is  to  be  drawn  to  it.  Al- 
ways the  most  eloquent  advocate  of  good- 
ness is  goodness  itself.  It  carries  its  own 
recommendation.  So  with  the  kindergar- 
ten :  to  set  it  in  operation  in  a  community, 
under  a  teacher  of  training  and  natural 
ability,  able  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be, 
has  almost  invariably  been,  sooner  or  later, 
to  conquer  the  community  in  its 'favor. 
The  worst  enemy  to  the  kindergarten  has 
everywhere  been  the  pseudo-kindergarten, — 
the  school  started  under  the  kindergarten 
name  by  persons  who  have  had  no  fitness  or 
proper  training  for  the  work.  Such  coun- 
terfeits have  brought  the  real  kindergarten 
into  evil  repute  in  numberless  places.  At 
last  their  counterfeit  character  is  certain  to 
be  discovered ;  but  often  it  is  not  until  great 
mischief  is  done,  and  great  prejudice  is 
created  in  the  public  mind,  which  it  takes 
long  to  eradicate. 

Less  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
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Miss  Peabody  began  her  great  task  of  trans- 
planting the  system  of  Froebel  to  our  soil. 
Bnt  already  it  has  taken  root  in  every  State, 
and  in  almost  every  city  and  town  of  any 
considerable  size  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  American  kindergartens  are  now 
to  be  counted  by  thousands,  and  train- 
ing schools  for  teachers  by  scores,  if  not  by 
hundreds. 

In  not  a  few  places,  including  such  great 
cities  as  Boston  and  St.  Louis,  the  kinder- 
garten has  been  adopted  as  a  regular  and 
important  part  of  the  public  school  system. 
Multitudes  of  other  places  are  pushing  for- 
ward with  the  same  goal  in  view.  It  is  be- 
coming the  ally  also  of  the  charitable  asso- 
ciation and  the  church,  as  well  as  of  the 
poblic  school;  for  more  and  more  is  it  being 
discovered  that  in  no  way  can  religion  be 
better  taught,  and  in  no  way  can  the  poor 
and  degraded  inhabitants  of  the  slum  dis- 
tricts of  our  great  cities  be  more  effectually 
lifted  up,  than  through  the  agency  of  the 
kindergarten.  Thus  everything  indicates 
that  this  educatioual  system,  now  so  widely 
planted  in  American  soil  as  in  the  soil  of 
«o  many  other  lands,  is  going  forward  until 
the  kindergarten  becomes  everywhere  the 
in^parable  ally  of  the  school,  the  church, 
and  the  home. 

Probably  few  persons  adequately  realize 
what  a  complete  transformation  has  been 
wrought  within  the  past  fifty  years,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  in  the  whole 
theory  and  practice  of  education, — espe- 
cially education  in  those  earlier  years  of  the 
lives  of  children  which  are  more  pla<itic  and 
Normative  than  any  that  come  later,  and 
therefore  for  educational  purposes  the  most 
important 

The  education  of  children  is  hardly 
the  same  thing  at  all  now  that  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  either  in 
America  or  in  any  of  the  more  enlightened 
European  States. 

Its  aim  is  largely  different:  its  methods 
»re  almost  wholly  different. 

What  is  the  cause  ? 

Largely,  perhaps  I  may  say  mainly,  three 
iDe&,—Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,    and    Froebel. 

In  a  sense,  we  may  say  that  Rousseau 
began  the  new  educational  movement.  Not 
that  he  wrote  much  that  was  of  value  in  a 
direct  educational  way:  indeed,  many  of 
his  educational  ideas  were  about  as  wild  and 


impracticable  as  can  well  be  conceived; 
but  by  his  very  extravagance,  coupled 
with  his  great  warmth  and  eloquence,  he 
broke  up  old  conventionalisms  and  kindled 
thought  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Prob- 
ably his  greatest  positive  contribution  to 
education  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  one  of  his  books  (his  ''£mile*')  that 
woke  up  Pestalozzi,  and  caused  him  to  give 
his  life  to  the  great  and  sorely  needed  work 
of  educational  reform. 

Pestalozzi  may  be  called  the  father  of 
modern  primary  education.  Under  his 
touch,  primary  schools  passed  from  death 
unto  life.  He  turned  the  education  of  chil- 
dren from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete, — 
from  books,  books,  eternal  books,  to  things. 
He  broke  down  the  artificial,  and  introduced 
the  natural.  He  transformed  education 
from  mere  instruction  into  mental  develop- 
ment. Above  all  else,  he  was  a  great 
quickening,  arousing,  vivifying  force  in  the 
educational  world,  setting  £urope  aflame  aa 
no  other  man  has  ever  done  with  zeal  for 
educational  improvement. 

Froebel  was  inspired  to  do  his  work 
largely  by  Pestalozzi,  and  came  forward 
with  equal  genius  to  complete  what  Pesta- 
lozzi had  so  well  begun.  He  added  system 
to  what  had  been  left  by  Pestalozzi  too  frag- 
mentary and  chaotic.  He  excelled  in  con- 
struction, in  which  Pestalozzi  was  compara- 
tively weak.  Pestalozzi's  methods  had  done 
comparatively  little  to  cultivate  spontaneity^ 
originality,  invention,  in  the  child.  Froe- 
bePs  methods  were  very  strong  and  fruitful 
here.  Froebel  went  far  beyond  Pestalozzi 
in  training  the  child  to  a  recognition  of  his 
social  relations,  in  fitting  him  to  live  worth- 
ily in  society.  Perhaps,  most  important  of 
all,  Froebel  had  the  genius  to  see  that  edu- 
cation, to  be  effective,  should  begin  earlier 
than  the  ordinary  school  age, —  indeed, 
should  go  back  to  the  very  nursery. 

For  educational  purposes,  he  said,  for  the 
moulding  of  habits,  tastes,  dispositions,  and 
character,  the  first  seven  years  form  the 
most  important  period  of  human  life.  And, 
of  these,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years 
of  the  child's  age  are  quite  as  important  as 
any  that  come  later.  Why,  then,  should 
these  years  be  lost  to  education?  Why 
should  they  be  neglected,  squandered,  nay, 
often  filled  with  influences  of  positive  evil, 
that  stunt  and  warp  the  intellectual  and 
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moral  life?  Why  should  not  our  educa- 
tional systeois  plan  to  cover  these  critical 
and  immensely  important  early  years,  and 
turn  them  to  permanent  account  for  good  ? 
This  Froebel's  kindergarten  system  imder- 
takes  to  do. 

The  kindergarten  is  much  more  philo- 
sophical :  it  seeks  to  touch  deeper  springs  in 
human  nature,  it  aims  at  results  broader, 
subtler,  deeper,  more  lasting,  than  are  gener- 
ally supposed  by  those  who  have  not  care- 
fully studied  it.  Many  suppose  it  to  be 
scarcely  more  than  an  ingenious  method  of 
amusing  children,  or,  at  the  best,  of  impart- 
ing a  very  little  useful  knowledge  with  the 
amusement.  No  conception  could  well  be 
more  shallow. 

Let  me  try  to  point  out  very  briefly  a  few 
of  the  leading  objects  that  the  kindergarten 
has  in  view,  as  understood  by  its  founder 
and  by  those  who  know  most  about  it. 
Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  see,  I  trust,  how 
subtle  and  yet  how  powerful  is  its  influence 
in  moulding  the  characters  of  the  children 
brought  under  its  influence,  and  therefore 
why  a  woman  with  the  ability  and  the 
large  and  serious  views  of  life  of  Elizabeth 
Peabody  should  have  felt  it  worth  her  while 
to  devote  so  many  laborious  years  to  the 
establishment  of  kindergartens  in  this  coun- 
try. 

First  of  all,  the  kindergarten  aims  to  pro- 
mote and  to  teach  pure,  harmless,  happy 
play.  It  recognizes  happiness  as  good,  and 
play  as  the  child's  normal  way  of  securing 
happiness.  It  says:  Play  is  as  natural  to 
the  healthy  and  free  child  as  to  the  lamb 
or  the  colt,  and  should  as  much  be  provided 
for  as  any  other  of  the  ohild's  wants. 
.Neither  body  nor  mind  can  grow  strong 
and  vigorous  without  play.  It  is  Nature's 
method  of  building  up  the  mind  into  hope, 
courage,  alertness,  and  joy,  and  the  body 
into  activity,  health,  and  strength. 

Moreover,  there  are  everywhere  in  vogue 
around  us  had  plays, — plays  that  are  im- 
moral, coarse,  vulgar,  brutal.  The  instinct 
for  play  is  so  strong  that  children  not 
taught  good  plays  are  very  apt  to  learn  bad 
ones.  The  kindergarten  recognizes  this 
fact,  and  comes  to  the  child  on  the  very 
threshold  of  his  play  life,  bringing  him  plays 
of  the  brightest  and  most  attractive  char- 
acter, and  yet  all  of  them  pure  and  good 
in  their  influence, — ^tending  to    teach,  not 


cruelty,  meanness,  selfishness,  or  brutality, 
but  fairness,  justice,  kindness,  honor. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  the  whole 
child  world  could  be  filled  with  such  plays  1 
It  will  be,  in  the  future,  just  in  the  degree 
in  which  the  kindergarten  method  and  spirit 
are  introduced  into  homes  and  the  schools. 

Again,  the  kindergarten  early  gives  the 
child  command,  as  does  no  other  form  of 
education  known,  of  his  own  faculdes  and 
powers.  It  teaches  him  to  use  his  hands, 
his  feet,  his  eyes,  his  ears,  his  whole  body. 
It  teaches  him  to  observe,  and  to  go  through 
life  awake  and  alive  to  the  world  he  is  in. 
This  systematic  awakening  of  the  mental 
faculties  shows  its  results  in  the  subsequent 
school  life,  in  the  fact  that  a  child  trained 
in  the  kindergarten  can,  as  a  rule,  go 
through  its  public  school  course  easily  in  a 
year  or  two  years  less  time  than  a  child  who 
has  not  had  the  previous  kindergarten 
training. 

In  another  way  also  the  kindergarten 
shows  its  results.  It  lays  the  best  of  aU 
foundations  for  that  industrial  education 
which  is  such  a  crying  need  of  our  time. 
Our  present  system  of  education  in  our 
schools  lays  the  foundation  for  industrial 
helplessness.  The  ordinary  graduate  from 
our  high  schools  is  about  as  poorly  prepared 
as  one  well  can  be  to  enter  upon  the  real 
work  of  life.  He  has  never  been  taught  to 
use  his  hands.  There  is  nothing  that  he 
can  do.  There  is  not  even  much  that  he 
knows  except  what  be  has  found  in  books. 
This  is  all  wrong.  He  ought  from  the  be- 
ginning to  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
things,  with  the  objects  around  him,  with 
the  world  he  lives  in,  instead  of  merely 
with  books.  From  the  first  he  ought  to 
have  been  trained  accurately  to  see,  to 
know  forms  and  colors  and  properties  of 
matter,  and  to  use  his  hands,  in  drawing, 
in  the  construction  and  invention  of  forms 
of  beauty  and  use,  in  clay  modelling,  in 
the  use  of  tools,  leading  on  step  by  step  to 
carving  and  simple  work  in  wood  and  iron ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  to  sewing,  cutting 
garments,  and  cooking.  With  such  a'train- 
ing  as  this,  young  people  would  not  gradu- 
ate from  our  high  schools  helpless.  They 
would  not  have  been  made  by  their  school 
training  ashamed  to  work,  as  well  as  un- 
fitted to  work.  Their  hands,  as  well  as  their 
brains,  would  have  been  trained.       They 
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would  have  learned  to  feel  that  work  with 
the  hand  is  noble,  and  not  degrading. 
They  would  not  only  have  been  prepared  to 
go  out  into  the  world  and  take  their  place 
among  the  world's  workers,  but  they  would 
already  have  been  given  to  taste  the  joy  of 
work. 

Now,  I  say  the  kindergarten  idea  dis- 
tinctly contemplates  all  this,  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  it,  cultivates  a  taste  for  it,  starts 
the  child  in  it.  The  kindergarten  idea  is 
essentially  the  industrial  idea.  Its  thought 
is  training  for  the  body  just  as  much  as  for 
the  mind,  discipline  through  doing,  and  not 
through  merely  receiving. 

Most  impoi*tant  of  all,  the  kindergarten 
is  the  most  effective  system  ever  devised — I 
do  not  think  I  am  speaking  too  strongly  in 
saying  this — ^for  the  moral  training  of  chil- 
dren. 

It  begins  at  the  beginning,  at  the  nursery, 
at  the  mother's  knee;  for  the  kindergarten 
system  distinctly  contemplates  the  intelli- 
gent co-operation  of  the  mother  in  it  all. 
Thus  it  leaves  no  fallow  soil  back,  at  the  in- 
itiatory period  of  the  child's  moral  life, 
unoccupied  and  neglected,  in  which  evil 
seeds  may  find  lodgment  to  grow  and  bear 
their  subsequent  baleful  fruits.  It  takes 
the  virgin  soil  of  the  child's  opening  exist- 
ence, and  from  the  very  first  begins  the  di- 
vine task  of  planting  it  with  the  holy  seeds 
of  love  and  truth.  Thus  occupying  it  from 
the  beginning  with  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  good,  the  evil  is  forestalled,  and  the 
tastes,  habits,  and  desires  of  the  child  are 
started  right.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  this.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  even  if 
in  later  years  the  child  falls  into  evil  asso- 
ciations and  under  evil  influences,  the  im- 
pressions of  those  earliest  years  and  the 
desires  kindled  then  cannot  wholly  be  lost, 
but  may  prove  in  many  a  crisis  time  of  life 
his  safety  and  salvation.  The  kindergarten 
idea  aims  at  not  a  partial  but  a  complete 
and  rounded  development  of  the  child.  It 
does  not  forget  the  body,  but  trains,  as  I 
We  said,  the  head,  the  foot,  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  whole  physical  system.  It  does  not 
forget  the  intellect,  but  trains  the  faculties 
of  observation,  perception,  comparison,  in- 
vention, imagination,  memory. 

Passing  right  on  to  the  highest  of  all,  it 
does  not  forget  the  will,  the  conscience,  the 
heart,  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  nature 


of  the  child,  but  aims  steadily,  and  above 
all  else,  at  the  cultivation  of  these. 

The  kindergarten  is  a  little  weU-ordered 
community  or  social  organism,  where  social 
rights  and  duties  are  carefully  guarded  and 
taught,  where  each  member  soon  learns 
that  he  is  in  a  world  of  human  relations, 
that  he  cannot  live  for  himself  alone,  but 
that  everything  he  does  must  be  done  with 
others  in  view  as  well^as  himself.  Thus 
the  whole  experience  of  his  kindergarten 
years  is  a  constant  lesson  in  gentleness, 
kindness,  co-operation,  sympathy,  justice, 
truthfulness,  helpfulness.  Yes ;  and,  beyond 
all  these,  of  respect  and  reverence  for  those 
who  are  older  and  wiser  and  better  than 
ourselves,  which  quickly  and  easily  passes 
over  into  reverence  for  religion  and  Grod. 
Tou  see,  then,  what  I  meant  when  a  little 
while  ago  I  spoke  of  the  kindergarten  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  known  allies, 
not  only  of  the  school,  but  also  of  the 
home  and  the  church. 

When  shall  we  learn  that,  if  the  world 
is  ever  to  be  saved,  the  work  must  begin  in 
a  much  more  intelligent,  systematic,  and 
thoroughgoing  movement  to  save  the  chil- 
dren than  we  have  ever  yet  even  dreamed, 
ever  yet  undertaken,  or  even  seriously  con- 
templated? Let  us  have  our  colleges,  all 
that  we  have  now  and  more.  Let  us  have 
our  high  schools  and  intermediate  schools 
and  primary  schools,  just  as  now,  only  sim- 
plified and  improved,  so  that  the  education 
they  impart  shall  be  less  an  education  of 
books,  and  more  an  education  of  things, 
less  a  cram  and  more  a  discipline,  less  an 
intellectual  routine  and  more  a  training  to 
fit  one  for  a  place  in  the  actual  world.  But, 
above  all,  let  us  have  an  education  that 
shall  teach  the  mother,  and  join  hands  with 
the  mother,  and  thus  begin  back  at  the  very 
beginning  the  holy  work  of  moulding  human 
beings,  and  including  in  its  system  of 
training  and  culture,  not  only  the  intellect, 
but  every  faculty  of  power  of  body  and 
mind  and  spirit  that  enter  into  to  form 
complete  and  rounded  lives,  noble  charac- 
ters, perfect  men  and  women. 

There  is  a  quaint  and  beautiful  saying, 
imbedded  like  a  shining  jewel  amid  the 
rubbish  of  the  old  Jewish  Talmud, — a  say- 
ing so  replete  with  wisdom  that  it  has  lived 
on  over  the  centuries,  and  is  likely  to  live 
forever.    It  is  this  :  "The  world  is  saved  by 
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the  breath  of  the  school  children."  Let  us 
learn  the  full  meaning  of  this  great  word 
that  the  oldest  time  has  contributed  to  the 
newest,  and  we  shall  shape  more  wisely  the 
forces  that  are  to  mould  the  civilization  of 
the  future.  J.  T.  Sunderland. 


THE   GROWTH  OF  TRUTH. 


Give  me  the  mind  of  man  or  maid 

Intelligent  enongh  to  know 
Pure  seeds  of  thought,  in  darkness  laid. 

Must  have  their  proper  time  to  grow. 

When  wildest  winter  rages  ronnd, 

A  wilderness  is  only  seen : 
In  early  spring,  above  the  ground, 

Peeps  forth  the  prophet-speck  of  green. 

Through  busy  days  and  restful  nights, 
Through  changing  sleet  and  sun  and  rain, 

Through  disappointments,  griefs,  and  slights, 
Matures  at  length  the  golden  grain. 

First  is  the  blade,  and  then  the  ear. 
Then  comes  the  full  and  ripened  corn. 

Thus  goes  the  wise  and  wondrons  year. 
Since  man  to  time  and  truth  was  bom. 

William  Bruntox. 
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This  is  the  sweet  German  phrase  of 
Luther's  Bible.  And  it  has  been  the  sym- 
bolic speech  of  many  tongues  in  many  times 
and  places,  that  **the  blood"  stands  for  '^the 
life." 

Yet  some  of  the  sternest  battles  of  Chris- 
tian theologians  against  each  other  have 
been  due  to  a  strange  confusion  in  our 
Western  World  concerning  that  Oriental 
metaphor, — a  confusion  between  the  sign, 
'*das  Blut,"  and  what  it  signified,  "das 
Leben." 

This  confusion  is  the  more  strange  when 
you  think  that  it  does  not  arise,  at  least  in 
our  day,  until  the  blood  spoken  of  is  the 
blood  of  Jesus.  A  preacher  chooses  as  his 
text,  "The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son, 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  With  perfect 
clearness  he  sets  forth  the  historic  fact 
that,  under  the  Jewish  "dispensation,"  the 
blood  of  rams  was  only  a  red  metaphor 
flowing  down  on  Jewish  altar-sides  to  repre- 
sent a  coming  Saviour. 

But,  liHving  thus  pointed  out  that  the 
ram*s  blood  shed  by  Hebrew  priests  was  but 
a  symbol  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  shed  on  Cal- 


vary, he  does  not  go  on  to  show  that  the 
blood  of  Jesu«,  as  referred  to  in  the  text,  is 
but  a  svmbol  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Here  the 
Western  tendency  toward  literal  interpreta- 
tion leads  off  the  preacher's  mind  into  au 
error ;  for  he  goes  on  to  declare,  or  to  imply, 
that  the  literal  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus  worked  a  literal  sacrifice  for  sin. 

Now  suppose  that,  instead  of  this  confu- 
sion, the  symbolic  use  of  blood  be  seen  as 
clearly  in  relation  to  the  new  dispensation 
as  it  was  seen  in  relation  to  the  old.  In  the 
text  read  "life"  instead  of  "blood."  "The 
life  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin." 

But  you  do  not  yet  understand  this;  for 
you  have  been  told  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
sin,  its  stains,  which  the  blood  of  Jesus 
washed  away.  Yet  how  much  more  the 
text  will  mean  to  von  if  it  be  taken  this 
other  way,  that  the  life  of  Jesus  cleanses  us 
from  sin  itself!  HowMoes  it  cleanse  us? 
The  answer  is  familiar.  By  faith  and  in 
him.  And  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  means  to 
live  like  Jesus.  Strive,  then,  to  live  like 
him ;  and,  inspired  by  his  life,  you  shall  be 
cleansed  from  sin. 

The  atonement  with  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  was  revealed  by  Jesus,  not  worked  by 
him  in  place  of  our  own  work.  It  was  the 
revelation  of  a  means  and  of  God's  mercy. 
We  are  to  work  out  our  own  salvation,  as 
the  apostle  says  ;  but  it  is  Christ  that  work- 
eth  in  us.  It  is  the  Uood — that  is,  the  life 
of  Jesus,  if  we  make  it  ours — that  saves  us. 

Where,  then,  you  say,  does  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  come  in?  Why,  as  the  other 
thought  was  metaphoric,  and  not  hteral,  so 
this  idea  of  sacrifice  is  spiritual,  not  mate- 
rial. Jesus  died  upon  the  cross  as  the 
crowning  act  of  a  life  of  self-devotion  to 
the  truth,  an  example  for  our  following,  and 
by  means  of  which  we  have  the  strength  to 
follow.  Like  him,  we  are  to  present  our 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
unto  Grod.  Why  should  we  be  told  to  do 
this  if  Jesus  did  it  in  our  place  ?  Yet  it  is 
true  that  Jesus  died  for  us,  if  in  no  other 
sense  than  as  he  lived  for  us,  to  show  men 
how  to  live  through  death  into  eternal  life, 
so  that,  inspired  by  his  life  and  death  and 
resurrection,  we,  too,  might  live  and  die  and 
rise  again. 

Salvation  wss  no  mere  dramatic  spectacle 
for  us  to  look  upon  and  live.    The  story  of 
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the  serpent  uplifted  in  the  wilderness  has 
led  as  away  from  truth,  if  it  seemed  to 
teach  us  that.  No :  salvation  can  be  noth- 
ing but  an  hourly,  practical  process  in  the 
life  of  him  that  would  be  saved.  It  is  be- 
coming righteous  instead  of  sinful.  It  is  to 
be  pure  in  heart,  that  we  may  see  God  ;  and 
this  is  the  atonement, — to  be  at  one  with 
God. 

If  we  and  the  Father  are  to  be  one,  just 
as  he  and  Jesus  are  one,  it  is  because 
our  spirits  are  divine,  as  that  of  Jesus  was. 
The  difference  between  his  spirit  and  ours 
is  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  of  manifesta- 
tion. He  is  the  first-born  among  many 
brethren.  Every  one  of  us  is  a  son  of  God. 
He,  an  elder  brother,  came  to  show  us  how 
to  be  at  one  with  his  Father  and  ours. 

When  the  wretched  sinner,  the  perjurer, 
the  thief,  the  pilgrim,  carrying  still  a  pack 
of  sios  upon  his  shoulder,  feels  its  weight, 
and  asks  you  for  advice,  do  not  confuse 
your  terms  by  telling  him  that  God  died  in 
his  place.  Say  to  him  rather,  God  will  be 
no  longer  angry  if  you  turn  from  your  evil 
way.  Turn,  and  you  shall  live  ;  and,  as  for 
your  past  sins,  they  shall  be  no  more  remem- 
bered against  yon  forever.  Tell  him  Jesus 
lived  to  show  the  people  around  him,  and 
through  them  a  world  in  darkness,  this 
great  light, — that  Jehovah  was  not  seated 
OTer  them,  a  judge  inexorable,  but  bending 
down  to  lift  them  to  his  bosom. 

We  have  been  blind  to  the  chief  signifi- 
cance of  that  often  quoted  parable,  in  which 
JesuB  meant  to  make  so  clear  the  unresent- 
fol  love  and  absolute  forgpiveness  of  his 
Father  for  the  younger  son  that  went  astray. 
For  when  the  prodigal  humbly  confessed, 
*nd  said,  "Father,  I  am  no  more  worthy  to 
be  called  thy  son,"  his  father  did  not 
answer,  '*It  is  so,  my  child ;  but  I  can  take 
you  back  because  a  sacrifice  has  been  pro- 
vided for  your  sins."  Oh,  no;  but  he  put 
t  new  white  garment  on  him,  covering  up 
the  rags,  and  said  to  all  his  household: 
"Rejoice,  and  let  us  feast  together.  For 
this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again. 
He  was  lost,  and  is  found." 

Whether  the  death  of  Jesus  mean  some- 
thing more  than  is  suggested  here ;  whether 
it  bore  some  mystical  relation  to  that  prob- 
lem of  permitted  evil  which  has  bafiled 
^ery  human  mind;  whether  violated  law 
indeed  required  and  obtained  in  him  a  sac- 


rifice ideal  and  infinite, — I  do  not  know. 
But  it  seems  to  me  these  questions  are  spec- 
ulative, as  distinct  from  practical.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  man  may  have  eternal  life 
without  settling  them.  And  it  seems  to  rae 
that,  if  Jesus  was  that  true  light,  lighting 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  he 
must  have  done  so  in  some  simple  yet  effec- 
tive way  that  all  mankind  could  under- 
stand, whether  they  have  power  to  grasp  or 
whether  they  dispute  the  reasonings  of 
Paul.  Nor  do  I  think  it  is  too  much  to  say 
that  the  salvation  of  no  human  soul  depends 
on  the  holding  or  rejection  of  a  doctrine 
concerning  the  atonement,  which,  in  spite 
of  all  our  guess-work  and  conclusions,  may 
yet  lie  among  the  hidden  things  of  God. 
Walter  Storrs  Bigelow. 

Harrisburg,  Fa. 


BISHOP   PAYNE   AND    THE   AFRI- 
CAN METHODIST  CHURCH 


The  recent  death  of  this  venerable  and 
devoted  man  recalls  to  our  mind  the  connec- 
tion which  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion had  with  this  African  Church. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  colored  people 
were  beginning  to  assert  themselves  in  all 
directions;  and,  among  other  things,  they 
desired  to  free  themselves  from  the  injuri- 
ous  influences  which  came  from  an  unedu- 
cated ministry. 

The  African  Methodist  Church  was  al- 
ready in  existence,  and  needed  their  sup- 
port. The  foremost  men  of  intelligence  and 
piety  among  them  first  sought  encourage- 
ment and  recognition  from  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church.  They  met  with  the  cold 
shoulder,  so  difficult  was  it  for  the  South 
even  in  the  Church  to  free  herself  from  race 
prejudice.  The  matter  caused  considerable 
discussion  at  the  time.  The  Northern 
Methodists  felt  pained  at  the  situation  of 
affairs,  but  they  were  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing to  help  matters;  and  the  slights  of 
our  townspeople  and  neighbors  are  the  ones 
that  always  sting  the  most.  There  were 
already  probably  a  good  many  colored  mem- 
bers in  the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  but 
their  position  was  one  of  inferiority;  and, 
when  they  found  at  this  hour  of  freedom 
that  their  unequal  position  was  going  to 
be  perpetuated,  they  could  not  bear  it, 
and  they  went  out,  and  with  their  other 
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brethren  supported   the   <^  African  Metho- 
dist Church." 

We  find  in  the  journal  of  Rev.  Charles 
Lowe,  secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  that  he  and  Rev.  Edward  £. 
Hale  were  among  the  first  to  express  sym- 
pathy for  this  Church.  Mr.  Lowe  spoke  on 
the  subject  before  Mr.  Hale's  people.  The 
African  Methodist  Church  held  about  a 
year  before,  in  Baltimore,  the  first  meeting 
of  the  second  half-century  of  its  existence. 
Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware  and  Dr.  Ruf  us  Ellis  at- 
tended the  meeting.  They  were  very  much 
impressed  with  the  ability  and  excellence 
of  this  body  of  men  who  had  stood  by  ther 
Union.  They  had  already  two  hundred 
thousand  members,  besides  Wilberforoe 
University.  Mr.  Lowe  proposed  to  send 
them  our  books  and  tracts,  and  also  to  vote 
them  money  to  furnish  a  library,  the  books 
to  be  chosen  by  a  committee  from  both 
sides;  also  to  provide  them  with  a  better 
educated  ministry  by  furnishing  the  salary 
of  a  man  whom  the  Unitarians  should 
choose,  with  their  approval,  to  preach  in 
Charleston,  S.C.,  where  they  wished  to 
start  another  college.  The  project  took  our 
people  by  surprise,  but  they  entered  into  it ; 
and  the  orthodox  community  could  hardly 
believe  that  we  intended  to  help  this  African 
Church  without  any  thought  of  making 
Unitarians  of  them.  A  letter  from  their 
corresponding  secretary  thanks  the  Associa- 
tion as  the  first  body  of  religionists  who 
had  said  such  words  as  their  secretary,  Mr. 
Lowe,  had  done ;  namely,  "We  shall  be  glad 
to  work  with  you,  and  avail  ourselves  of 
your  noble  instrumentality." 

Daniel  A.  Payne  was  born  of  free  parents 
in  Charleston,  S.C,  in  1811.  After  teach- 
ing some  years,  he  entered  the  Lutheran 
Theological  School  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and 
studied  for  some  years.  He  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  African  Methodist  Church. 
In  1850  he  was  elected  a  bishop,  and  was 
the  oldest  bishop  of  the  church  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  has  recently  occurred  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years.  His 
fine  organizing  power,  his  zeal  for  foreign 
missions,  and  especially  his  work  at  Wilber- 
force  University  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  brought 
him  first  to  the  attention  of  our  Unitarian 
people.  In  1868  we  held  a  great  theatre 
meeting  in  Boston,  to  stimulate  the  good 
work  at  the  South  for  the  freedmen  and 


others.  Bishop  Payne  and  Bishop  Brown 
of  the  African  Methodist  Church  were  pres- 
ent, also  Rev.  Mr.  Ganner,  the  able  editor 
of  the  Christian  Recorder  (African),  who 
"excited,"  in  the  words  of  a  reporter  at  the 
time,  personal  sympathy  from  our  people, 
adding  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 

We  recall  distinctly  the  appearance  of 
Bishop  Payne  at  that  time.  Slight  in  fig- 
ure, with  a  skin  moderately  dark,  delicate 
features,  and  a  kindling  eye,  he  attracted 
all  who  heard  him  by  his  modesty,  simple 
earnestness,  and  spirit  of  consecration  to  his 
work.  In  1869  Rev.  Charles  Lowe,  still 
secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, made  a  visit  to  Wilberforce  Univer- 
sity, and  reports  himself  "delighted"  with  it, 
and  also  with  Bishop  Payne,  "the  heart  and 
soul  of  it."  The  presiding  elder  of  the 
Second  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  African 
Methodist  Church  writes  at  a  later  date  a 
letter,  thanking  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation for  the  libraries  which  had  been 
sent  out,  and  says,  "Language  fails  to  ex- 
press our  sense  of  gratitude  and  high  appre- 
ciation of  so  invaluable  a  contribution." 

In  the  year  1870,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, a  National  Conference  of  Unitarii^ns 
was  held  in  New  York.  Bishop  Brown  waa 
present,  and  made  a  very  interesting  address, 
lie  said  he  did  not  know  which  of  the  three 
gentlemen  to  thank  most,  Mr.  Hale  or  Mr. 
Lowe  or  Mr.  Ware,  and  went  on  to  tell  how 
young  and  even  old  colored  men  were  get- 
ting hold  of  the  little  libraries  sent  by  the 
Unitarian  Association,  and  learning  Latin 
and  Greek,  aod  preparing  to  preach.  The 
bishop  also  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  Rev. 
S.  J.  May  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Clarke  for  their 
early  service  to  the  State. 

We  do  not  recall  these  facts  in  our  his- 
tory as  a  denomination  in  a  spirit  of  boast- 
ing, but  in  order  to  remind  our  brethren 
that  this  church  of  the  colored  people  at  the 
South,  reared  and  sustained  by  their  sacri- 
fices, still  needs  our  assistance,  and,  above 
all,  that  sympathy  which  blesses  both  the 
giver  and  the  receiver. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  departure  of 
Bishop  Payne,  this  consecrated  man,  who 
has  now  gone  to  his  reward,  will  recall  to 
many  his  appearance  at  that  meeting  in 
Boston,  and  revive  in  their  hearts  an  inter- 
est in  the  great  work  to  which  he  gave  his 
life?  Martha  Pekry  Lowe. 

Somerville,  M&m. 
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A   CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 


Rev.  Charles  6.  Ames,  in  his  New  Year's 
sermon  at  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  Bos- 
ton, made  the  following  stirring  declaration 
of  faith,  which  we  quote  from  the  Boston 
GauUe  of  January  14 :  — 

AVe  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, Maker  and  Ruler  of  all  the  heavens, 
all  the  earths,  and  all  their  creatures.  We 
believe  in  Him  without  pretending  to  com- 
prehend or  define  Him;  and  we  believe  in 
Him  all  the  more  surely  because  He  is  past 
finding  out,  and  must  be  trusted  out  of  sight 
as  greater  and  better  than  all  our  thoughts. 

Believing  in  the  Maker,  we  believe  also  in 
what  He  has  made  in  the  essential  goodness 
of  the  universe;  in  nature  and  man,  as 
tbe  expressions  of  divinity,  to  be  studied, 
honored,  and  loved ;  in  the  past,  present,  and 
future,  as  scenes  of  the  divine  activity;  in 
their  entire  contents  and  processes,  as  be- 
longing to  one  system  of  wise^order. 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  right  kind  of  a 
world  for  the  beginning  of  man's  history, 
and  that  man  has  in  him  the  right  kind  of 
stuff  to  be  developed  toward  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  perfection. 

We  believe  that  the  highest  object  or  end 
for  which  this  earth  exists  is  to  produce  a 
noble  race  of  beings, — beings  wearing  the 
image  of  their  Author,  because  capable  of 
sharing  in  freedom  His  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  power. 

We  believe  the  earth  is  not  merely  a  hos- 
pital for  diseased  humanity,  nor  an  asylum 
for  creatures  with  disordered  minds,  nor  yet 
a  nest  for  hatching  out  evil  spirits,  nor  a 
forwarding  house  to  perdition,  but  a  home, 
a  school,  and  a  temple  for  the  children  of 
light  and  love, — a  nursery  of  young  angels. 

We  believe  that  creation  is  in  no  sense  a 
failure,  but  a  grand  success ;  that  the  Author 
of  it  has  never  been  sorry  for  His  work; 
that,  if  He  once  pronounced  it  **very  good," 
He  has  not  changed  His  mind ;  and  that  He 
never  has,  and  never  wiU,  let  any^part  of  it 
fall  out  of  His  own  hand. 

We  believe  that  man  is  a  divine  institu- 
tion ;  that  he  is  here  by  appointment  of  a 
wisdom  which  makes  no  mistakes;  that 
there  is  a  divine  parentage  behind  all  our 
fathers  and  mothers,  a  divine  purpose  within 
every  life. 

We  believe  that  sin  and  suffering,  dis- 


order and  disaster,  all  the  tragedy  and  woe 
of  history,  are  subordinate  parts  of  a  sacred 
drama,  whose  outcome  will  vindicate  the 
Supreme  Management,  and  make  the  heav> 
enly  light  all  the  brighter  in  contrast  with 
this  apparent  darkness, — ^a  darkness  which 
belongs  to  our  blindness,  and  not  to  the  Eye 
which  sees  aU  things  as  they  are,  and  fore- 
sees the  end  from  the  beginning. 

We  believe  that  our  own  spiritual  life  and 
growth  is  provided  for  in  the  order  of  the 
world,  so  that  even  what  we  call  follies  and 
failures  and  wrongs  are  a  part  of  the  course 
of  instruction  for  the  human  race, — surely, 
no  more  disappointing  to  the  Father  of  all 
than  the  weak  waywardness  of  infancy  is 
disappointing  to  human  fathers  and  mothers. 

We  believe  that,  <*when  Grod  hath  made 
the  pile  complete,"  it  will  appear  that  there 
is  no  waste  material  in  the  universe ;  that 
in  the  large  order  He  has  a  use  for  aU  the 
forces,  a  place  for  aU  the  facts,  and  a  worthy 
destiny  for  all  the  creatures.  If  there  are 
many  grades,  reaching  from  monad  and  in- 
sect up  to  archangel.  He  does  no  wrong  to 
the  lowest  by  His  grace  to  the  highest.    If 

'^He  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  aU, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall," 

it  is  because  He  gathers  the  life  of  the  spar- 
row into  His  own  boundless  bosom  as  truly 
as  He  receives  the  ascending  soul  of  His 
beloved  Son.  There  can  be  no  outside  to 
His  love,  as  there  is  no  outside  to  His  being. 

We  believe  that  man  is  educated  to  virtue 
through  the  law  of  consequences;  that  he 
is  left  to  learn  the  good  of  goodness  and  the 
bad  of  badness  through  his  own  experience  ; 
and  that  aU  the  infernal  conditions  into 
which  he  may  sink  by  violation  of  law  are 
the  necessary  counterpart  of  the  heavens 
into  which  he  may  rise  by  loving  obedience. 
Retribution,  or  the  solemn  shadow  of  in- 
ward darkness,  is,  therefore,  the  only  form  in 
which  mercy  can  appear  and  appeal  to  one 
whose  face  is  averted  from  the  heavenly 
light. 

We  believe  that,  in  this  throng  of  imper- 
fect human  beings,  partly  submerged  in  ani- 
mal conditions,  partly  blinded  to  spiritual 
truth,  or  to  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and 
"moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized,"  the 
pure,  wise  spirit  can  see  His  own  waiting 
image ;  that  He  comes  near  to  us  all  as  the 
inspirer  of  every  true  thought  or  right  de- 
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sire ;  and  that  the  wisdom  of  wise  men  and 
the  influence  of  good  men  belong  to  the  sys- 
tem of  agencies  by  which  He  guides  man- 
kind to  their  own  advantage. 

We  therefore  believe  in  Jesus,  as  repre- 
senting among  his  human  brethren  that 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  which  has 
ever  been  shining  on  the  earth,  and  that  ex- 
press image  of  his  person  which  can  be 
traced  in  all  mankind, — clearly  at  their  best, 
faintly  at  their  worst. 

We  believe  that  the  large  anointing  of 
love  and  wisdom  which  made  Jesus  ''the 
Christ"  has  been  measurably  given  to  many 
others,  in  all  times  and  lands ;  and  we  still 
delight  to  apply  the  name  "Christ"  to  every 
manifestation  of  divine  powers  and  qualities 
that  may  anywhere  be  seen  or  felt  among 
mankind. 

We  believe,  therefore,  in  the  continual 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  in  the 
rightful  and  growing  supremacy  of  "right- 
eousness and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Spirit." 

We  believe  that  the  spread  of  truth  and 
goodness,  or  the  growth  of  all  forms  of 
excellence,  in  the  individual,  and  thence  in 
society,  is  at  once  the  chief  interest  and 
highest  happiness  of  the  race,  on  earth  or 
beyond. 

We  believe  that  the  Church  exists  to 
represent  and  promote  this  kind  of  interest 
and  happiness,  by  establishing  everywhere 
centres  of  the  clearest  light  and  the  noblest 
life;  and  that  the  Church,  therefore,  in- 
cludes all  faithful  people  of  every  name  and 
creed. 


THE  LARGER  VNITARIANISM, 


The  Unitarianism  of  the  spirit  is  larger 
than  the  Unitarianism  of  the  label,  and  it 
is  with  the  spirit  that  we  must  be  mainly 
concerned.  The  label  will  generally  take 
care  of  itself.  We  shall  be  called  by  that 
name ;  we  shall  call  ourselves  by  that  name, 
if  only  for  convenience.  And  the  name 
itself,  like  every  other,  will  stand  for  what 
we  stand  for:  it  will  gather  to  itself  such 
associations,  honorable  or  otherwise,  as  our 
words  and  works  may  justify.  We  neither 
disclaim  the  name  nor  contend  for  it:  we 
contend  only  for  ''the  faith  which  makes 
faithful,"  for  the  life  more  abundant,  for 
the  victories  of  love  and  light  and  liberty. 


The  larger  Unitarianism,  therefore,  is  al- 
ways "open  at  the  top.*'  It  tends  to  iden- 
tify itself  with  ever-broadening  interpreta- 
tions of  religion  and  life.  It  responds  to 
the  sympathy  and  symphony  of  universal 
religion.  Its  passion  is  the  passion  of 
Jesus  for  the  perfection  of  humanity  in 
Bonship  to  the  Highest  and  brotherhood  to 
the  lowest.  It  demands  free  access  to  the 
treasures  of  the  universe,  and  the  progres- 
sive development  and  use  of  all  our  divinely 
given  resources,  spiritual  and  material.  Are 
there  many  inside  and  outside  of  all  the 
churches  who  mean  and  say  the  same  thing? 
The  larger  Unitarianism  says,  bo  much  the 
better  I  "For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof." 

In  this  attempt  to  be  everything,  say 
everything,  and  do  everything,  is  there  no 
danger  of  vaporizing  our  body  and  dissipat- 
ing our  energy  in  empty  space?  Yes ;  and 
that  is  precisely  the  danger  of  the  larger 
Unitarianism.  Its  brave  and  magnificent 
generalizations  go  for  nothing,  unless  it  pulls 
itself  together  and  harnesses  itself  to  defi- 
nite service.  It  must  apply  its  limited  force 
to  some  limited  work.  Just  as  every  indi- 
vidual must,  unless  he  is  content  to  be  a 
bag  of  gas,  minus  even  the  bag.  Effective 
work  is  only  done  by  directing  energy  to  a 
few  well' selected  points,  and  steadily  peg- 
ging away.  Since  we  cannot  do  everything, 
let  us  do  something. 

To  do  anything  at  all,  we  must  work 
together, — must  forego  differences  and  con- 
centrate on  agreements.  This  means  union, 
organization,  action,  under  accepted  limita- 
tions. To  promote  the  largest  objects,  we 
mast  do  many  small  things,  though  no  petty 
ones.  Tbe  larger  Unitarianism  is  to  do  its 
best  work  and  win  its  noblest  victories  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  private  individuals, 
— in  the  lives  of  the  children  whom  it 
trains  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord,  of  the  men  and  women  whom  it 
enlightens  and  inspires, — in  the  habits  of 
lowly  fidelity,  the  influences  of  good  will, 
and  the  means  of  personal  and  social  cult- 
ure which  it  fosters. 

The  field  of  the  larger  Unitarianism  is 
the  household,  the  parish,  tbe  voluntary 
association  of  churches  for  local  Hud  general 
work,  the  beautiful  and  sacred  work  of 
learning,  teaching,  and  preaching  truth, 
and  of  letting  our  light  so  shine  that  others 
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may  see  oar  good  works  and  glorify  God  for 
8Qch  an  object-lesson  of  pure  Christianity, 
or  of  freedom,  fellowship,  and  character  in 
religion. 

All  of  this  means  that,  in  the  main,  oar 
ministers  and  charches  are  on  the  right 
tnck.  They  are  learning  that  a  good  spirit 
deserves  a  good  body,  that  the  best  work- 
manship requires  the  best  tools,  that  the 
divine  business  can  be  done  only  on  busi- 
ness principles.  The  toXk  of  liberalism  is 
one  thing:  its  Uuk  is  quite  another.  The 
talk  alone  tends  to  lose  itself  in  frothy  rant 
and  cant.  The  real  task  includes  the  talk, 
bat  it  includes  much  more.  We  must  do 
oar  part  toward  putting  into  the  private  and 
public  life  of  America  the  principles  and 
powers  of  reason  and  righteousness.  If  we 
know  these  things,  happy  are  we  if  we  do 
them.— CArisfian  Register, 


TRUST. 


0  bonndlees  ocean  of  deep  trust 
On  which  we  float,  calm  and  serene, 

While  dazzling  lightnings  round  as  flash, 
While  winds  are  high,  and  stars  unseen. 

Ineffable  thy  power,  thy  strength. 
To  stay  the  soul,  in  doubt,  in  ill ; 

Life*s  terrors  vanish  when  we  cast 
Ourselves  on  thee,  rest,  and  are  still. 

Hashed  are  the  turn  alts  of  our  hearts. 
Silenced  the  qae-Hionin^  of  oar  moods ; 

A  new  and  sweet  companionship 
Is  lent  to  life's  deep  solitudes. 

Oar  vision  widens,  wondrous  scenes 
Unfold  before  oar  searching  sight ; 

Time  and  eternity  are  one. 
And  throagh  all  darkness  there  is  light. 

Be  oars  this  trust,  in  life,  in  death ; 
^  Firmly  on  God  our  souls  take  hold ; 
No  pain  can  fright,  no  wrone  can  daunt, 
If  but  his  love  and  strength  enfold. 

— Hattib  Ttno  Griswold. 


OUR  LONDON  LETTER. 


Inspiration  is  one  of  the  greatest  religious 
questions  of  the  day.  The  friends  and  de- 
fenders of  the  old  and  now  decaying  forms 
of  scholastic  opinion  find  themselves  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  their  outworks  in  order 
to  concentrate  their  forces  around  the  cita- 
del. There  the  friends  of  religious  prog- 
ress are  prepared  to  meet  them.  No  one  of 
the  popular  doctrines  has  been  more  mis- 
chievous than  the  common  notion  of  *'Bible 


inspiration."  Alike  unscriptural,  unphUo- 
sophical,  and  unreasonable,  it  has  compro- 
mised the  Bible,  adulterated  its  influence, 
weakened  its  power,  and  made  unbelievers 
by  myriads.  Like  most  falsities,  this  one 
has  generated  a  corresponding  falsity.  All- 
inspiration  has  led  to  the  theory  of  no-inspi- 
ration. The  true  theory  finds  in  the  Bible 
a  human  element  as  well  as  a  divine,  and  it 
finds  that  the  divine  is  due  to  a  higher 
moral  and  spiritual  consciousness  and  a 
nearer  converse  with  Grod. 

Dr.  Sanday's  book,  '* Inspiration :  Eight 
Lectures  on  the  Early  History  and  Origin 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Biblical  Inspiration," — 
the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1893, — is  a  note- 
worthy contribution  to  one  aspect  of  this 
question.  On  the  great  problem  of  inspira- 
tion itself  it  is  a  disappointing  production. 
The  central  question  is  touched  upon,  but 
not  grappled  with.  Dr.  Sanday  approaches 
within  sight  of  it  now  and  again.  Face  to 
face  vnth  it  he  does  not  come.  It  takes  an 
incidental,  not  a  primary,  place.  The  his- 
torical aspect  is  in  the  foreground.  As  the 
result,  we  have  a  work  which  affords  com- 
paratively small  guidance  on  the  main  road, 
but  not  a  little  valuable  help  on  the  by-paths 
of  Biblical  research.  The  learning,  the  mod- 
eration, the  balanced  judgment,  the  calm, 
judicial  tone,  are  admirable.  We  could  have 
wished  for  a  fuller  deliverance  on  the  cru- 
cial point  of  inspiration  itself.  But  we 
must  be  thankful  for  what  Dr.  Sanday  has 
g^ven  us ;  and  on  the  history  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments  he  has  given  us  much  that  calls 
for  intellectual  gratitude. 

Where  Dr.  Sanday  does  speak  of  the 
methods  of  inspiration,  his  position  is  indi- 
cated in  sentences  which,  though  brief,  are 
clear  and  cogent.  For  instance :  ^*  Just  as 
one  particular  branch  of  one  particular  stock 
was  chosen  to  be  in  a  general  sense  the  recip- 
ient of  a  clearer  revelation  than  was  vouch- 
safed to  others,  so  within  that  branch  cer- 
tain individuals  were  chosen  to  have  their 
hearts  and  minds  moved  in  a  manner  more 
penetrating  and  more  effective  than  their  fel- 
lows, with  a  result  that  their  written  words 
convey  to  us  truths  about  the  nature  of 
Grod  and  his  dealings  with  man  which  other 
writings  do  not  convey  with  equal  fulness, 
power,  and  purity.  We  say  that  this  spe- 
cial moving  is  due  to  the  action  upon  those 
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hearts  and  mindfl  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Ahd 
we  call  that  action  inspiration/' 

Is  this  special  influence  present  in  the  field 
of  Biblical  history  ?  Dr.  Sanday  maintains 
that  it  is.  For  what  purpose  ?  Not  to  give 
absolute  freedom  from  error  in  the  use  of 
historical  material,  but  to  reveal  the  divine 
current  in  history,  to  open  the  vision  to  the 
formative  and  guiding  principles  of  which 
historical  events  are  the  expression. 

Dr.  Sanday  feels  unable  to  confine  inspi- 
ration to  the  canonical  writings.  Who 
would  say,  for  example,  that  the  Book  of 
Esther  is  wholly  filled  with  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom  wholly 
devoid  of  it  ?  There  is  a  descending  scale 
within  the  Canon,  just  as  there  is  an  ascend- 
ing scale  outside  of  it.  Dr.  Sanday  accord- 
ingly admits  that  a  measure  of  inspiration 
may  be  justly  claimed  for  some  books  in 
the  Apocrypha.  This  admission  opens  the 
door  to  a  broader  view  of  inspiration  than 
even  liberal  Orthodoxy  is  generally  willing 
to  concede,  just  as  the  function  of  inspira- 
tion in  Biblical  History,  on  Dr.  Sanday 's 
definition  of  it,  is  seen  in  operation  as  truly 
in  Carlyle's  **French  Revolution"  as  in  the 
Book  of  Isaiah. 

The  South  Place  Society,  Finsbury  (Lon- 
don), is  one  of  the  links  between  Eng- 
land and  America.  Large  numbers  of 
Americans  go  up  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Mon- 
cure  D.  Conway.  A  delightfully  interesting 
story  is  told  by  Mr.  Conway  of  a  pleasant 
incident  in  connection  with  Longfellow's 
visit  to  South  Place.  The  story  was  told  to 
Mr.  Conway  by  Longfellow  himself.  On 
the  poet's  third  visit  to  Furope,  in  1842,  he 
spent  some  time  in  Dickens's  London  home 
of  English  hospitality,  Tavistock  House. 
During  the  time  of  what  he  himself  calls 
"a  most  delightful  visit  here  in  London" 
he  went  on  a  Sunday  morning  to  South 
Place  to  hear  William  Johnson  Fox,  the 
famous  pulpit  orator,  who  drew  the  best 
and  brightest  minds  of  London,  of  all  ranks 
and  profession,  within  the  magic  of  his 
power.  A  surprise  awaited  Longfellow. 
He  heard  his  own  *<Psalm  of  Life"  sung  as 
a  hymn  I  The  effect  upon  his  emotions 
was  almost  overpowering.  His  presence  in 
the  congregation  was  unknown,  and  it  gave 
him  a  thrill  of  joy  to  find  that  his  poem  was 
in  the  South  Place  treasury  of  song. 

The  union  of  America  with  the  famous 


society  is  not  confined  to  "the  living  pres- 
ent." In  fact,  the  congregation  owes  its 
origin  to  the  apostolic  enthusiasm  of  an 
American, — and  an  American  set  on  fire 
with  the  love  of  God.  The  founder  of  the 
society  was  Elhanan  Winchester,  bom  near 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  1751.  His  father,  a  me- 
chanic, had  his  quiver  full, — ^fifteen  boys  and 
girls.  To  the  boys  were  given  Old  Testa- 
ment, to  the  girls  New  Testament,  names. 
The  Hebrew  Elhanan  slew  Lahmi,  the 
brother  of  giant  Goliath  (1  Chron.  xx.  5), 
"whose  staff  was  like  a  weaver's  beam"  ; 
but  the  New  England  Elhanan  (signifying 
"God-given")  did  better : — 

A  weaver's  beam  was  small  compared 
with  the  spear  of  Calvinism  which  oar  Bos- 
ton Elhanan  encountered.  He  carried  to 
the  combat  one  brief  text,  "God  is  Love." 
With  the  divine  love  his  heart  was  aflame^ 
his  brain  inspired ;  and  he  went  through  his 
own  country,  and  then  through  England, 
publishing  the  new  gospel,  that  all  mankind 
would  be  ultimately  saved ! 

And  yet  this  man  was  at  first  a  preacher 
of  the  straitest  sect  of  the  Calvinists,  and  it 
is  worth  while  recording  how  he  was  con- 
verted to  (Jniversalism.  A  young  lady, 
whom  he  casually  met  in  his  travels,  quietly 
told  him  that  all  must  be  saved,  inasmuch 
as  she  "beheld  an  infinite  fulness  in  Christ 
for  all  mankind."  He  silenced  her  with 
texts,  and  passed  on  his  way ;  but  her  sen- 
tence carried  his  destiny  with  it.  He  never 
saw  her  again,  never  even  knew  her  name 
or  abode,  and  lived  eventful  years  of  regret 
that  he  was  unable  to  tell  her  that  she  bad 
been  the  instrument  of  his  salvation. 

Winchester  was  before  his  time  a  prophet 
who  prepared  the  way  for  Channing,  Emer- 
son, and  Theodore  Parker  in  America,  and 
for  William  Johnson  Fox  in  England.  Yet, 
as  Mr.  Conway  quaintly  says,  he  "had  an 
enormous  capacity  for  belief."  He  was  a 
millennial  enthusiast,  who  published  ser- 
mons on  "The  Three  AVoe  -  trumpets"  of 
Revelation,  in  which  he  confidently  iden- 
tified the  French  Revolution,  just  opening, 
with  the  Second  Woe.  He  reached  Eng- 
land in  1787,  and  after  six  years  of  pro- 
miscuous preaching  dissenters  of  various 
shades  united  to  build  or  purchase  for  him 
a  chapel  in  Artillery  Lane,  where  on  Feb. 
14,  1793,  the  society  came  into  co-operate 
being.  Winchester  did  not  assail  Trinita- 
rian dogma,  but  bore  down  vigorously  on 
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hell,  the  slave-trade,  capital  punishment, 
and  other  anti-homanitarian  institutions. 
He  died  in  America  in  1797,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded bj  Rev.  William  Vidler,  his  first 
ministerial  convert 

Since    then    South     Place    has    passed 
through  a  variety  of  phases.    It  has  never 
been  tied  to  a  creed.     It  has  never  been  in 
the  bonds  of  a  sect.    Its  varying  complexion 
of  thought  is  indicated  in  the  names  which, 
at   various    times,  the   society  has   either 
adopted     or     received:     "Philadelphians," 
"^Universalists,"  "Society  of  Religious  Dis- 
Benters,"  '* South  Place  Unitarian  Society," 
"The  South  Place  Society,"  "The  Free  Re- 
ligious Society,"  "The  South  Place  Ethical 
Society."     These  changes  of  name  imply 
that  the  society  has  never  been  tethered  to 
any  particular  type   of   thought.     It  has 
^tood"  for  flux  and  flow.    William  John- 
son Fox  was  a  Unitarian,  decidedly.    So 
were  those  who  built  the  chapel  for  him. 
So  were  many  of  his  supporters.    But  the 
society  abandoned  Unitarianism  long  ago. 
It  may  be  said   now  to  have  abandoned 
religion.      Recognition    of    God   is    gone. 
Prayer  is  gone.    Worship,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  is  gone.    Theism  is  gone. 
Not  a  vestige   of   any  form    of   religious 
thought   is    left.      Secularism,    pure    and 
simple,  is  dominant.    "Free  thought"  it  is 
termed.    But  it  is  thought  not  really  free. 
I  mean  that   true   freedom   insures   free- 
dom for  thought  in  every  direction.    The 
**free  thought"  of  South  Place  is  freedom  to 
roQ  in  the  direction  of  agnosticism,  but  not 
of  Christianity,  of  non-theism,  but  not  of 
theism.     Like  the  churches  around  it,  it 
has  its  bonds.    It  is  in  the  bondage  of  a 
Don'religious  radicalism,  with  no  liberty  of 
movement   toward  any  form  of   orthodox 
belief  or  of  Unitarian  faith.    Mr.  Conway, 
indeed,  illustrates  liberalism  of  thought  by 
indulging  in  shots  at  Unitarians  and  Uni- 
tarianism.     It  is  harmless  and  trumpery 
pea-shooting,  but  it  serves  to  show  that  the 
claim  of  absolute  freedom  does  not  mean 
freedom  for  Unitarianism  at  South  Place. 
Yet,  as  the   Chriitian  Life  points  out,  the 
South  Place  Society  meets  in  a  chapel  built 
by  the  liberality  of  Unitarians,  and  built  by 
them  for  the  purposes  thus  expressed  in  the 
trust:  "as  a  place  for  the  public  religious 
worship  of  one  God,  even  the  Father,  and 
for  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion." 


That  these  purposes  are  not  now  fulfilled 
Mr.  Conway  himself  would  be  the  first  frank- 
ly to  admit.  He  would  claim  "an  advance" 
on  these,  and  would  urge  that  he  has  accom- 
plished what  he  denominates  "the  liberation 
of  Unitarians  from  moral  superstition.''  It 
would  be  a  splendid  testimony  to  the  high, 
keen  sensitiv^ess  and  moral  robustness  of 
the  "South  Place  Ethical  Society"  if  the 
congregation  would  rise  to  the  height  of 
giving  up  a  building  to  which  they  have  no 
moral  right,  and  would  erect  a  temple,  not 
"sacred  to  the  one  God,  the  Father,"  as  the 
present  chapel  is,  but  "sacred,"  in  Mr.  Con- 
way's own  words,  "to  the  Supreme  Light 
and  Fire,  to  Reason  and  Love  in  their 
struggle  with  Unreason  and  Inhumanity." 
That  the  South  Place  Society  fills  an  im- 
portant niche  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Lon- 
don is  beyond  all  question ;  that  its  powers 
are  not  now  devoted  to  "the  public  religious 
worship  of  one  God,  even  the  t'ather,"  and 
to  "instruction  in  the  Christian  religion,"  is 
equally  beyond  all  question. 

A  series  of  remarkable  "Lenten"  sermons 
is  now  being  delivered  daily  at    St.  Ed- 
mund's Church,  Lombard  Street,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Christian  Social  Union, — a 
society  which  is  vigorously  promoting  ob- 
jects which  will  be  at  once  understood  from 
the  phrase   a  "forward  movement"  in  the 
Church  of  England.    The  sermons  are  all 
on  social  subjects ;  and  their  aim  is  to  put 
the  yeast  of  a  Christian  democracy  into  the 
dough  of  our  commercial,  civic,  and  national 
life.    The  service  is  held  at  mid-day,  from 
ten  minutes  past  one  to  ten  minutes  to  two, 
— ^the  "refreshment"  time  of  our  busy  city 
men.    The  mental  food  thus  provided  must 
be  sometimes  more  difficult  to  digest  than 
the  physical  fare ;  for  it  has  several  times 
been  very  spicy  indeed,  and  served  up  with 
a   good    deal    of   sauce.     The   church    is 
densely  packed  every  day.     The  preachers 
are  all  men  of  note  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, who  see  what  a  fatal  policy  it  is  to 
make  that  Church  "the  type  of  all  that  is 
privileged  and  propertied  and  jealous  and 
unsympathetic,"  and  who  would  fain  see 
her  taking  her  place  as  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  the  people.    They  seek  to  arouse 
her  to  a  sense  of  duty  in  the  great  social 
agitations  which  are  now  on  foot.    What- 
ever one's  judgment  on  particular  opinions 
of  the  preachers  may  be,  there  can  be  but 
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one  verdict  on  the  boldness,  the  indepen- 
dence, the  bracingness,  and  the  intense  ear- 
nestness of  their  utterances.  Whatever  the 
result  of  these  sermons  in  the  sense  of  any 
organized  movement,  the  effect  on  the  quick- 
ening of  thought  and  the  deepening  of  in- 
terest in  methods  for  the  regeneration  of 
life  must  be  vital  and  far-reaq^ing  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  Perhaps  the  noblest  of  these 
discourses,  so  far,  is  that  of  the  new  Dean 
of  Ely  on  "The  Democratic  Creed  of  the 
Church," — a  vigorous  presentation  of  the 
dean's  interpretation  of  Christ's  social 
ideas,  and  an  eloquent  attempt  to  transform 
the  Church  of  England  from  an  instrument 
of  the  aristocracy  into  a  genuine  spiritual 
power  wielding  a  vast  influence  on  behalf  of 
social  reform  in  England.  It  is  a  healthy 
sign  that  busy  merchants  are  drawn  from 
the  crowded  mart  to  listen  to  these  inspirit- 
ing addresses;  and  even  those  who  may  not 
be  able  to  adopt  all  the  articles  of  the 
preachers*  social  creeds  will  yet  catch  a 
measure  of  their  reforming  humanitarian 
spirit,  and  the  leaven  will  work. 

S.  Fletcher  Williams. 

London,  March  1. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 


The  Unitarian  has  already  taken  note  of 
President  Harper's  course  of  lectures  on 
Genesis,  which  have  aroused  the  old  note 
of  theological  alarm  from  some  of  his  ortho- 
dox brethren;  and  it  has  also  noted  Dr. 
Harper's  method  of  reply  to  these  critics, 
which  is  justly  pronounced  '^timorous  and 
equivocating."  The  words  quoted  from  Dr. 
Henson,  the  valiant  defender  of  the  Baptist 
faith  and  who  has  acted  as  principal  spokes- 
man on  this  side,  to  the  effect  that  the 
distinguished  doctor's  explanations  mystify 
more  than  they  explain,  find  an  echo  in 
many  of  the  comments  from  more  secular 
sources.  Dr.  Harper,  in  his  first  irritation 
and  presumable  confusion  over  these  attacks, 
made  the  unlucky  mistake  of  throwing  the 
blame  on  the  public  press,  declaring  that 
his  lectures  were  not  fairly  reported,  and 
adding,  rather  gratuitously,  that  there  were 
not  ten  reporters  in  Chicago  who  were 
capable  of  reporting  such  lectures.  As  may 
be  imagined,  this  made  our  daily  news, 
papers  bristle  with  defensive  pride.  The 
Herald  replied  with  a  mixture  of    gentle 


irony  and  amusement,  venturing  the  opinion 
that  obscurity  was  a  poor  sign  either  of 
scholarship  or  mental  profundity,  and  that, 
where  lectures  were  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand, the  fault  must  lie  not  altogether  in 
the  reportorial  mind,  but  was  more  likely 
inherent.  The  letter  printed  for  private 
circulation,  in  which  the  lecturer  made  an- 
other reply  to  his  critics,  betrayed  the  same 
feeling  of  nervous  alarm  which  nowadays, 
on  such  a  matter,  excites  more  amusement 
than  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public.  It  is  indeed,  as  the  Herald  said, 
hard  for  a  man  to  pose  before  the  public  as 
an  advanced  Biblical  student  and  a  leader  in 
the  ranks  of  Orthodoxy.  When  Dr.  Harper 
talks  on  Genesis  and  kindred  themes,  he 
naturally  likes  to  talk  up  to  the  understand- 
ing of  other  specialists  on  this  theme.  It  is 
hard  to  possess  a  learned  and  critical  mind, 
and  not  give  one's  self  the  pleasure  of  exer- 
cising it ;  equally  hard  to  explain  either  to 
the  instructed  or  uninstructed  mind  how,  if 
the  story  of  Noah  and  the  flood  is  a  "  nat- 
uralistic myth,"  or  *'an  historical  fact  pre- 
served in  a  multitude  of  forms  by  a  multi- 
tude of  nations,"  we  should  go  on  regarding 
it  as  a  special  divine  revelation  to  a  chosen 
set  of  people.  Well,  those  who  stand  in  the 
position  of  Dr.  Harper  and  other  represen- 
tatives of  the  ^*  new  Orthodoxy,"  though  I 
suspect  the  doctor  would  repudiate  even 
that  term  of  mild  distinction,  are  to  be 
more  pitied  than  blamed;  while  those 
minds  belonging  to  a  more  rational  and 
candid  school,  standing  on  the  firm,  broad 
foundations  of  natural  religion,  cannot  be 
too  thankful  they  have  escaped  the  mental 
obliquities  and  bewilderments  of  a  half- 
fledged  liberalism. 

The  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Myra  Bradwell 
has  removed  one  of  the  pioneers  of  social 
reform  in  our  midst.  Mre.  Bradwell  is  best 
known  as  the  woman  who  first  made  appli- 
cation for  a  license  to  practise  law  in  the 
courts  of  Illinois.  Thi^i  was  not  granted 
until  several  years  later;  and  in  the  mean 
time  Mrs.  Bradwell  had  associated  herself 
with  her  husband  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Legal  News,  a  standard  publication  of  its 
kind,  whose  fame  and  success  are  directly 
connected  with  her  name  more  than  with 
her  husband's,  who  has  been  a  busy  practi- 
tioner, able  and  progressive  at  his  profes- 
sion all  these  years.     Failing  to  secure  her 
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license  to  practise  with  him,  she  made  appli- 
cation for  the  post  of  notary  public ;  and  a 
friend,  writing  a  sketch  of  her  life,  gives 
a  homorons  account  of  the  surprise,  not 
to  say  consternation,  which  seized  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  advisers  at  so  unprecedented 
a  request.  It  was  at  last  *'  gravely  decided 
that  a  married  woman  was  not  eligible  to 
such  a  high  position,  because,  being  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Nirvana  of  wedlock,  her 
identity  was  lost  in  that  of  her  husband, 
and  she  could  not,  therefore,  give  a  bond ; 
and  the  ludicrous  part  of  it  was  that  the 
governor  apologized  for  his  action,  and 
threw  the  blame  upon  the  law.  'There  is 
no  one  whom  I  would  more  cheerfully  ap- 
point if  the  matter  were  within  the  limits 
of  my  official  disoretion-V  In  later  years 
Mrs.  Bradwell  was  not  as  active  in  public 
work  as  many  others ;  but  she  never  lost  the 
prestige  of  her  early  heroism,  and  her  sym- 
pathy and  counsel  were  never  wanting  to 
any  worthy  cause,  either  for  woman's  or  the 
world's  advancement. 

Another  loss  much  deplored  is  that  of  Dr. 
William  F.  Poole,  our  well-known  librarian. 
The  story  of  his  life  shows  how  the  boy  and 
TOQth  prefigured  the  man  of  indomitable 
indQiitry  and  energy,  who  has  left  such  a 
deep  and  lasting  mark  upon  the  intellectual 
interests  of  the  city  in  which  he  has  lived 
for  80  many  years.  He  began  the  organ  iza- 
tioQ  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  in  1874, 
remaining  its  efficient  head  until  1887, 
when  he  resigned  the  position  to  accept  one 
of  still  greater  distinction  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Newberry  Library  on  the  North 
Side.  He  was  known  not  only  as  a  practical 
librarian,  but  enjoyed  a  national  and  even 
international  reputation  as  a  bibliographer. 
Poole's  Index  is  known  wherever  English- 
speaking  people  are  found,  and  it  is  inter- 
^ng  to  r^iiA  how  early  in  life  the  lines  of 
his  future  career  began  to  shape  themselves. 
In  the  preparation  of  a  topical  index  in 
^ale,  for  the  use  of  the  students,  began 
that  interest  in  books,  their  right  use  and 
classification,  which  was  to  determine  his 
P&rticnlar  life-work. 

In  some  printed  announcements  from  the 
Third  Church,  which  has  lately  faUen  into 
my  hands,  we  learn  of  a  new  feature  in 
Sonday-sohool  work,  the  formation  of  a 
covenant  class,  which  is  like  the  confirma- 
tion class  in  other  churches.    The  object  of 


this  class  is  to  give  special  instruction  to  the 
older  young  people  of  the  church  prior  to 
their  formal  admittance  as  members.  Any- 
thing tending  to  enlarge  and  enlighten  the 
general  understanding  of  oar  young  people 
in  the  principles  of  the  liberal  faith,  to 
deepen  the  religious  consciousness  and  the 
sense  of  person^  responsibility  in  church  re- 
lations, is  good.  The  study  here  under- 
taken will  be  along  the  lines  of  Unitarian 
history.  Biblical  interpretation,  and  natural 
religion,  and  "  henceforth  faithfulness  in  the 
covehant  class  will  be  the  condition  and 
means  of  assuming  the  rights,  powers,  du- 
ties, and  fellowship  of  the  church."  The 
minister  of  this  church,  Mr.  Blake,  also 
makes  printed  announcement  of  a  book  of 
anthems  selected  for  the  use  of  our  liberal 
churches.  No  one  is  better  qualified  than 
Mr.  Blake,  both  in  musical  and  literary 
judgment,  to  fill  this  long-felt  need.  His 
peculiar  touch  and  quality  in  work  of  this 
kind  are  well  understood ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  Unity  Hynms  and  Cho- 
rals, the  Song  and  Service  Book,  and  the 
Festival  Collection,  should  be  supplemented 
with  a  book  of  anthems  suitable  for  the 
service  of  a  rational  and  progressive  faith. 

Celia  p.  Woolley. 
March  14. 


ONE   UPWARD    LOOK  EACH   DAY. 


SBLBOTBD  FROM   THE  POEMS    OF   MABGARET 

B.   8ANQ8TER. 


Sunday. 
Trust  for  the  Day, 

Because  in  a  day  of  my  days  to  come 

There  waiteth  a  grief  to  be. 
Shall  my  heart  grow  faint,  and  my  lips  be 
dumb, 

In  this  day  that  is  bright  for  me? 

Because  of  a  subtle  sense  of  pain, 
Like  a  pulse-beat,  threaded  through 

The  bliss  of  my  thought,  shall  I  dare  refrain 
From  delight  in  the  pure  and  true? 

In  the  harvest  field  shall  I  cease  to  glean. 
Since  the  bloom  of  the  spring  has  fled  ? 

Shall  I  veil  mine  eyes  to  the  noonday  sheen, 
Since  the  dew  of  the  mom  hath  sped? 

Nay,  phantom  ill  with  the  warning  hand, 
Nay,  ghosts  of  the  weary  past, — 

Serene,  as  in  armor  of  faith,  I  stand ; 
Ye  may  not  hold  me  fast. 
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Your  shadows  across  my  sun  may  fall, 
But  as  bright  the  sun  shall  shine ; 

For  I  walk  in  a  light  ye  cannot  pall. 
The  light  of  the  King  divine. 


Monday. 


Our  Own, 


We  have  careful  thought  for  the  stranger, 
And  smiles  for  the  some  time  guest ; 

But  oft  for  "our  own" 

The  bitter  tone, 
Though  we  love  our  own  the  best. 

Ah !  lip  with  the  curve  impatient ;  * 

Ah  I  brow  with  that  look  of  scorn, — 

*T  were  a  cruel  fate 

Were  the  night  too  late 
To  undo  the  work  of  mom  1 

Tuesday. 
The  Edeltoeiss. 

Far  up  on  sternest  Alpine  crests, 

Where  winds  of  tempest  blow. 
They  say  that*,  all  unfearing,  rests 

A  flower  upon  the  snow, — 
A  tiny  flower,  pale  and  sweet, 

That  blooms  o'er  breath  of  ice ; 
And  glad  are  thoy,  on  any  day, 

Who  find  the  Edelweiss. 

Ah  I  far  on  heights  of  sorrows  cold, 

Where  tears  are  dropping  slow, 
Some  hearts  have  found,  and,  finding,  told 

How  fair  a  flower  may  grow. 
With  petals  pale,  but  perfume  rare, 

It  garlands  days  of  ice ; 
And  blessed  are  they  who,  weeping,  pray, 

And  find  Faith's  Edelweiss. 

Wednesday. 

In  Common  Days. 

In  days  supreme,  of  fond  delight, 
When  happy  thoughts  within  us  dwell, 

Like  vestals  robed  in  stainless  white, — 
Who  time  their  footsteps  by  the  swell 

Of  sweet-voiced  bells  upon  the  air, — 

Then  have  we  least  the  need  for  prayer. 

In  days  obscured  by  veiling  folds 
Of  grief,  or  clouded  o'er  with  dread, 

While  dumb  suspense  relentless  holds 
Its  sword  above  the  shrinking  head, — 

Then,  even  in  the  soul's  despair, 

Is  not  the  deepest  need  of  prayer. 

God  keep  us  thiough  the  common  days, 
The  level  stretches,  white  with  dust,  ^ 

When  thought  is  tired,  and  hands  upraise 
Their  burdens  feebly,  since  they  must. 

In  days  of  slowly  fretting  care. 

Then  most  we  need  the  strength  of  prayer. 


Thursday. 


Do  we  know  ? 


Do  we  dream  how  our  petitions 

Granted,  might,  like  swords  of  wrath, 

Sweep  away  the  sweet  conditions 
And  the  mercies  from  our  path, — 

Leave  us  shorn  of  all  our  pride. 

Fenceless,  trampled,  cast  aside? 

Do  we  know  ?     O  dear  compassion, 
Gracious  ruth,  that  bids  us  wait, 

Though  we  mourn,  in  thankless  fashion, 
That  the  answer  tarry  late, 

And,  overwhelmed  by  waves  of  care. 

Have  no  patience  in  our  prayer  1 

Friday. 
A  Sea  Fog. 

Fair  in  the  east,  lo  1  a  line  of  light 
Pulsed  and  quivered  and  broke. 

God's  finger  moved  in  its  gentle  might, 
God's  silence  tenderly  spoke. 

The  sea  fog  lifted !     The  fears  took  flight  1 
The  soul  from  its  trance  awoke. 

Ah  I^whence  shall  the  wrecked  on  the  peril- 
ous reef 
Of  doubts  that,  like  mists,  arise, 
Find  the  flash  of  the  lances  that  bring  re- 
lief. 
If  not  in  the  morning  skies  ? 
And   where  shall  they  cry  through  their 
utter  grief, 
Except  unto  Paradise  ? 


Saturday. 


Growing  Old. 


Nothing  lost  of  all  we  planted 

In  the  time  of  budding  leaves, 
Only  some  things  bound  in  bundles 

And  set  by, — our  precious  sheaves ; 
Only  treasures  kept  in  safety 

Out  of  reach,  away  from  rust, 
Till  the  future  shall  restore  it, 

Bicher  for  our  present  trust. 


Whatsoever  that  be  within  us  that  feels, 
thinks,  desires,  and  animates,  is  something 
celestial,  divine,  and  consequently  imperish- 
able.— A  ristotle. 

When  I  consider  the  wonderful  activity 
of  the  mind,  so  great  a  memory  of  what  is 
past  and  such  a  capacity  of  penetrating 
into  the  future ;  when  I  behold  such  a  QoiQ' 
ber  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  such  a  multi- 
tude of  discoveries  thence  arising, — I  be- 
lieve, and  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  a  nat- 
ure which  contains  so  many  things  within 
itself  cannot  be  mortal.— Ctc«ro. 
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He  who  looks  back  over  the  past  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  no  straggles  have  been  more 
lamentable,  no  wars  more  bloody,  and  no 
enmities  more   bitter  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit   and  teachings  of  Christ  than  those 
which  have  so  often  raged  between  religion 
and   religion,  and  between    Christian  sect 
and    Christian    sect.      He,  therefore,  who 
cares  either  for  religion  or  humanity  surely 
ought  to  do    what  in    him  lies  to  prevent 
such  struggles  and  enmities  in  the  present 
and  the  future.    In  the  light  of  this  thought 
we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  association 
known  as  the   A.  P.  A.  (the  American  Pro- 
tective Association),  which  is  doing  so  much 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  stir  up  dis- 
trust, hatred,  and  antagonism  between  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics.    Grant  that  Catholics 
often  fall  far  short  of  perfection,   both  as 
men   and    as  citizens :   do  not   Protestants 
also  V  and  will  Catholics  be  improved  by  so 
treating  them  as  to  stir  up  all  the  enmity, 
fanaticism,  and  ill-will  there  is  in  them? 
Will  suspicion  and  bitterness  on  our  part 
beget  love  and  fairness  on  theirs.?    We  are 
told  that  they  always  vote  for  Catholics  and 
never  for  Protestants  for  office.     This  is  not 
true:    they  often  do  vote  for  Protestants. 
But  is  there  any  way,  course  of  action,  on 
our  part  so  certain  to  make  them  vote  solidly 
for  Catholics  as  to  array  ourselves  against 
them,  and  to  deepen  the  feeling  of  antago- 
nism between  us  and  them  ? 


Rev.  Washington  Gladden  has  done  a 
service  to  the  public  by  an  article  on  the 
A.  P.  A.  movement,  in  the  March  Century, 
in  which  he  points  out  the  evils  that  must 
inevitably  arise  from  it.  Any  anti-Catholic 
crusade  is  to  be  deprecated,  just  as  would 
be  an  anti  •  Methodist  crusade  or  a  crusade 
against  the  Irish  or  the  Grermans.  This 
crusade  has  two  especially  bad  features. 
First,  it  resorts  to  secrecy  and  oaths.  Sec- 
ond, it  exaggerates  and  misrepresents.  The 
stories  it  so  industriously  circulates  about 
the  Catholics  forming  military  companies, 
and  arming  and  drilling,  and  so  on,  turn  out 
on  investigation  to  be  pure  scares.  Dr. 
Gladden  shows  that  the  A.  P.  A.  has  circu- 
lated forged  documents,  purporting  to  bear 
the  official  signatures  of  a  number  of  Amer- 
ican archbishops  and  of  Cardinal  Gibbons, 


deprecating  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  calling  on  the  faithful  to 
crowd  out  heretics  from  office  and  from 
places  of  public  and  private  employment. 
Of  course,  such  unscrupulous  methods  are  to 
be  condemned.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  approve  of  the  doctrines  and  principles 
of  the  Catholics,  or  of  all  the  methods 
which  they  employ  to  advance  their  cause. 
But  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  truthful  and 
just — yes,  and  large-minded  and  charitable 
— in  our  dealings  with  them  and  everybody 
else. 

One  of  the  mistakes  made  by  the  A.  P.  A. 
is  that  of  judging  the  Catholicism  of  to-day 
by  that  of  three  hundred  or  five  hundred 
years  ago.     They  forget  that  there  is  a  new 
Catholicism  rising  in  our  time,  just  as  there 
is  appearing  a  new  Presbyterian  ism  and  a 
new  Episcopalianism.    It  would  not  be  fair 
to  judge  the  Church  of  England  to-day  by 
the  spirit  and  deeds  of  that  Church  in  its 
old  persecuting  days.    It  would  not  be  fair 
to  judge  American  Presbyterian  ism  to-day 
by    the    Presbyterianism    of   John    Calvin 
when  he  burned  Servetus  or  of  John  Knox 
when  he  enforced  his  iron  decrees  in  Scot- 
land.    In  the  same  way  it  is  not  fair  to 
judge  present-day  Catholicism  in  America 
by  the  Catholicism  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion.    The  world    advances ;  and,    though 
Catholic  and   Protestant  both    may  boast 
that   they    do   not   change,    yet    they   do 
change.     Both  are    swept    forward  by  the 
spirit  of  the  time  into  a  religious  life  that 
constantly  grows  more  rational    and   more 
humane.     As  Professor  Swing  has  well  said 
m  an  excellent    sermon    upon    ''The  New 
Catholicism" :  "No  one  can  reason  over  the 
words  'Protestant'   and  'Catholic'  without 
making  great  use  of  the  phrase  'long  ago.' 
Over  the  Piedmont  massacre  John  Milton 
wrote  his  eloquent  lines :  — 

'Avenge,    0  Liord,  thy  slaughtered  saints, 

whose  bones 
Lie    scattered    on    the   Alpine    mountains 

cold. 
Forget    not :    in    thy    book    record     their 

groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient 

fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  rolled 

Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.' 

"But  we  must  not  permit  our  indignation 

to  make  us  forget  that  more  than  two  hun^ 
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dred  years  have  passed  since  that  massacre, 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  Protestants 
have  put  to  death  many  witches,  and  have 
dealt  heavily  in  slaves,  and  have  ran  an  in- 
quisition against  Africans.  ...  If  there  can 
come  a  new  form  of  Protestantism, — a  form 
that  does  not  intend  to  enslave  Africans 
again,  or  burn  witches, — so  can  there  come  a 
new  Catholicism.  There  is  no  choice  in  the 
matter.    It  must  bow  to  fate.*' 


Nothing  more  disgraceful  has  occurred  in 
this  country  for  several  years  than  the  re- 
cent revival  of  interest  in  pugilism,  partly 
causing  and  partly  growing  out  of  the  Cor- 
bett-Mitchell  fight  in  Florida.  Perhaps  the 
worst  feature  of  the  matter  is  the  conduct 
of  the  newspapers.  It  ought  to  be  said,  to 
the  everlasting  honor  of  two  or  three  of  the 
great  dailies  of  the  country,  that  they  re- 
fused to  report  the  Florida  contest.  But 
these  were  only  a  drop  beside  the  ocean. 
Almost  every  daily  in  America  the  next 
day,  and  almost  every  secular  weekly  in 
America  the  following  week,  made  the  re- 
port of  it  their  most  conspicuous  feature. 
Great  *^scare  heads"  emphasized  its  most  ex- 
citing and  disgusting  incidents;  columns, 
and  in  many  cases  pages,  were  given  to  the 
report  of  its  brutal  details ;  and  all  the  more 
"enterprising"  papers  favored  their  readers 
with  pictures  of  the  combatants  and  the 
scene  of  the  fight.  These  pictures  and  these 
reports,  written  generally  with  no  sign 
of  disapproval,  but  with  enthusiasm,  and 
with  a  relish  for  blood  better  suiting  the 
nature  of  tigers  than  of  men,  going  every- 
where, and  being  read  with  eager  excite^ 
ment  by  nearly  every  boy  and  young  man 
in  this  country,  must  produce  evil  moral  re- 
sults of  the  most  serious  and  lasting  charac- 
ter. Is  the  public  really  powerless  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  such  waves  of  corrupting 
and  brutal iziDg  reading?  What  are  the 
churches  about,  that  they  do  not  rise  as  one 
man  in  protest  ?  What  are  our  legislatures 
doing,  that  they  do  not  provide  legal  reme- 
dies, if  no  others  can  be  found? 


best  known  by  his  "Index  to  Periodicals," 
which  had  come  to  be  an  essential  in  every 
important  library  of  the  country.  But  his 
greatest  public  service  was  probably  that 
which  he  rendered  in  helping  the  people  of 
this  country  to  understand  the  real  value 
and  importance  of  libraries,  and  in  so 
improving  the  methods  of  adminlBtering 
libraries,  cataloguing  books,  etc.,  as  to  make 
libraries  far  more  useful  than  they  had 
ever  been  before.  His  conception  of  a 
library  was  as  a  great  silent  university,  to 
which  all  classes  of  persons  could  go  and 
find  knowledge  on  all  subjects  in  which 
they  were  interested,  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  or  delay.  He  made  the  libraries 
with  which  he  was  connected  pretty  nearly 
that.  And,  what  was  better,  he  did  more 
than  perhaps  any  other  man  to  set  the 
librarians  of  the  country  generally  working 
toward  that  high  ideal.  He  believed  that 
the  two  great  popular  educators  should  be 
the  free  public  school  and  the  free  public  li- 
brary. The  first  we  have  everywhere,  and 
see  clearly  its  benefit.  Now  let  us  have  the 
second, — great  libraries  in  the  great  cities, 
with  branches  in  all  the  suburbs,  and 
smaller  libraries  in  every  town,  village,  and 
hamlet.  It  is  a  high  ideal ;  but  there  are 
already  many  indications  that  it  is  practi- 
cable. 


In  the  death  of  Mr.  William  F.  Poole, 
for  a  long  term  of  years  the  librarian  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library,  and  more  recently 
the  organizer  of  the  splendid  Newberry 
Library  of  that  city,  the  country  loses  a 
great  public  benefactor.      Mr.  Poole    was 


We  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
to  the  Armour  Institute,  the  thoroughly 
equipped  and  somewhat  unique  institution 
of  learning  which  Mr.  Armour,  the  million- 
aire pork-packer  of  Chicago,  has  recently 
established  in  that  city.  The  idea  of  the 
founder  has  been  from  the  beginning  to 
create  a  school  of  high  grade  explicitly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  laboring  classes.  Hence 
he  has  located  it  in  one  of  the  sections  of 
the  city  most  densely  populated  with  me- 
chanics and  wage-earners.  His  first  plan 
was  to  make  it  distinctly  a  trade  school; 
but  this  idea  has  been  somewhat  modified, 
so  that  now  the  institution  combines  feat- 
ures of  the  trade  school,  the  ordinary  man- 
ual training  school,  and  the  college  of 
technology.  Mr.  Armour's  desire  was  so 
great  to  make  his  Institute  helpful  in  the 
largest  possible  way  to  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  poor  men  that  it  was  for  a  long 
time  a  question  whether  any  tuition  should 
be  charged.    But,  having  learned  from  his 
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large  experience  that  men  prize  what  they 
pay  for,  he  finally  decided  to  charge  moder- 
ate tuition  fees,  which  in  special  cases,  how- 
ever, will  be  partly  or  wholly  remitted. 
The  building  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
educational  edifices  in  the  country.  No 
expense  has  been  spared  in  providing  the 
best  and  most  perfect  apparatus  and  equip- 
ments of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Armour  has  long 
believed  that  the  education  of  the  country, 
generally,  is  shaped  too  much  in  the  inter- 
est of  those  who  expect  to  get  a  living  by 
the  use  of  their  brains  alone,  and  too  little 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  expect  to  work 
with  their  hands  as  well  as  their  brains.  It 
has  been  with  the  purpose  of  doing  what  he 
can  to  remedy  this  defect  that  he  has  es- 
tablished the  Armour  Institute  in  Chicago. 
We  may  add  that  he  endows  the  Institute 
heavily,  and  thus  insures  its  permanent 
efficiency. 

Two  features  of  Mr.  Armour*s  great  pub- 
lic benefaction  commend  themselves  as 
worthy  of  especial  praise.  One  is  the  fact 
that  it  meets  a  real  want :  it  aims  to  furnish 
a  kind  of  education  that  we  have  far  too 
little  of,  and  to  benefit  a  part  of  our  popula- 
tion quite  too  much  overlooked  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  institutions  of  learning. 
Another  is,  the  benefaction  is  planned  and 
carried  into  effect  by  the  donor  himself, 
while  he  lives,  instead  of  being  merely  pro- 
vided for  in  hb  will,  as  something  to  be 
created  by  others  after  his  death.  Thus  the 
benefaction  is  made  a  certainty  instead  of 
being  left  a  mere  contingency,  liable  to  fail, 
as  do  so  many  brave  plans  for  charities  and 
beneficences  resting  on  dead  men's  money. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  an  announcement, 
juat  made,  that  Mr.  Armour  seems  disposed 
to  go  forward  still  farther  in  the  path  upon 
which  he  has  started,  and  accordingly  has 
jost  made  a  donation  of  8500,000  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  manual  training  school  in 
San  Francisco,  in  connection  with  the  public 
school  system  of  that  city. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  amazing  that 
rich  men  could  consent  to  miss  the  high 
privilege  of  using  their  wealth  for  such  ends 
of  permanent  public  good  as  these. 


membership  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  that  place.  It  seems  that 
particularly  friendly  relations  exist  between 
the  Universalist  and  the  evangelical  churches 
of  Pawtucket.  All  work  together  in  various 
charitable  and  philanthropic  enterprises^ 
and  even  have  gone  so  far  as  to  hold  revival 
meetings  in  common.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
to  many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  local 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  that  it 
was  only  a  proper  thing  that  their  doora 
should  be  open  to  these  Universalists  whomi  * 
they  were  fellowshiping  and  working  with 
in  so  many  ways.  But,  knowing  that  this 
would  be  contrary  to  the  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  National  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  Convention  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "Portland  test,"  they  ad- 
dressed the  convention  on  the  subject,  urg- 
ing that  they  be  allowed  to  admit  their  Uni^ 
versalist  brethren,  and,  if  this  were  not 
possible  under  the  Portland  rule,  then  that 
that  rule  be  changed  so  as  to  make  provision 
for  the  larger  fellowship.  The  petition  was 
considered  by  the  national  body,  but  was  re- 
fused. According  to  the  ^'Portland  test,"  no 
one  can  be  a  full  or  voting  member  of  any 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  organ- 
ization who  is  not  a  member  of  an  "evan- 
gelical church" ;  and  an  evangelical  church 
is  defined  as  one  holding  to  a  very  narrow 
form  of  Orthodoxy,  including  such  doctrines 
as  the  Deity  of  Christ,  vicarious  atonement, 
and  everlasting  punishment. 


The  Christian  Leader  of  March  8  gives  an 
account  of  an  effort  recently  made  in  Paw- 
tucket, R.I.,  to  admit  Universalists  to  full 


Several  years  ago  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  solicited 
a  subscription  for  its  work  from  one  of  the 
leading  Universalists  of  that  city,  a  man  of 
high  standing  and  of  great  influence  in  the 
community.  He  offered  to  give  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  but  made  the  condition  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  join  the  Association 
as  a  member  in  full  standing.  His  offer  was 
refused.  Later,  when  a  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  was  formed  in  the 
same  city,  an  effort  was  made  to  get  that 
placed  upon  a  basis  broad  enough  to  permit 
Universalist  and  Unitarian  women  to  enter. 
It  was  recognized  that  in  these  liberal 
churches  were  some  of  the  most  active 
workers  in  all  good  causes  to  be  found  in 
the  city.  But  no  matter.  By  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  it  was  voted  to  keep  the  organ- 
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izatioii  strictly  evangelical  and  orthodox, 
according  to  the  narrow  and  traditional 
understanding  of  those  words.  There  is 
everywhere  a  great  willingness  to  accept 
Unitarian  and  Universalist  money,  but  not 
our  thought.  Of  course,  it  is  entirely  legiti- 
mate for  these  organizations  to  adopt  and 
maintain  such  doctrinal  regulations  as  they 
see  lit ;  but  it  is  time  for  all  liberals  to 
understand  what  these  regulations  are.  In 
many  places  liberals  have  given  money  to 
them  freely  on  the  supposition  that  they  are 
'^  unsectarian  "  and  broad.  As  a  fact,  they 
represent  one  of  the  very  narrowest,  least 
intelligent,  and  least  progressive  forms  of 
religion  in  this  country.  A  few  Students' 
Christian  Associations  in  colleges  have  not 
adopted  the  Portland  test,  and  are  distinctly 
broader  in  their  spirit.  But  these  are 
exceptions.  The  regular  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  of  the  country,  as  a 
whole,  cling  rigidly  to  the  doctrine  of  an 
infallible  Bible,  and  all  the  backward -look- 
ing dogmas  that  go  hand  in  hand  with  that. 
We  cannot  but  believe  that  a  day  of  greater 
enlightenment  and  breadth  will  some  time 
-come  to  these  organizations.  But  it  has 
not  come  yet . 


We  asked  Secretary  Reynolds  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  to  send  us 
for  last  month's  Unitarian  an  account  of  the 
needs  and  prospects  of  our  national  mission- 
ary organization.  He  did  so.  We  do  not 
see  how  any  one  who  loves  the  liberal  Chris- 
tian faith  can  read  that  statement  without 
being  stirred  by  it.  We  have  a  great  and 
immensely  important  cause  to  maintain.  If 
we  lay  it  down,  no  one  else  will  take  it  up, — 
no  one  else  can.  The  demands  made  upon 
us  from  both  our  own  and  foreign  lands  are 
great  and  constantly  increasing.  Only  a 
few  of  these  are  we  able  to  meet.  Surely, 
we  must  not  abandon  any  of  the  work 
which  we  have  undertaken.  Yet  we  shall 
be  compelled  so  to  do  unless  our  churches 
increase  their  efforts.  Only  a  single  month 
remains  before  the  accounts  for  the  year 
must  be  closed.  Will  not  every  church, 
small  as  well  as  large,  that  has  not  yet  con- 
tributed, and  contributed  all  it  can,  do  so 
without  a  day's  delay?  We  talk  of  hard 
times.  Yet  really  might  we  not  raise  twice 
or  even  four  times  as  much  money  as  we 
are  doing  for  the  promotion  of  our  cause. 


without  hardship  to  anybody?  Are  we 
really  making  sacrifices  for  our  faith?  Yet 
is  it  not  worth  making  sacrifices  for?  Says 
Secretary  Reynolds,  **It  makes  my  heart 
bleed  even  to  think  it  possible  that,  by  any 
lack  of  enthusiasm  or  effort  or  sacrifice, 
the  blessed  work  of  liberal  truth  should,  in 
our  day,  suffer  injury  or  be  retarded." 

IBepartmentis. 

SUNDA  Y-SCHOOLS. 


Easter  Sunday  was  more  widely  observed 
than  ever  in  our  Unitarian  churches.  The 
central  truths  which  give  such  a  rich  signifi- 
cance to  the  day  are  being  more  and  more 
dwelt  upon,  such  as  "The  New  Life  in 
Nature,"  "Consolation,"  "Immortal  Hope," 
"The  Resurrection  Power  in  Life,"  and 
"Tne  Sovereign  Reign  of  Divine  Love." 
The  service  issued  by  the  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  Society  for  this  year  proved  so  help- 
ful that  it  reached,  through  various  edi- 
tions, a  larger  number  of  printed  oopies 
than  have  any  services  of  any  kind  pub- 
lishel  by  the  same  soci^y  before.  Fourteen 
thousand  copies  were  printed. 

One  thing  follows  closely  on  another  In 
this  busy  world,  and*  the  Sunday-schools 
will  soon  hold  for  their  next  commemora- 
tion Flower  or  Children's  Sunday.  There 
are  some  schools  who  observe  this  on  Whit- 
sunday, but  the  majority  select  some  other 
Sunday  later.  The  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society,  in  obedience  to  the  common  de- 
mand, will  issue  a  special  order  of  exercises 
for  1804.  It  will  include  some  of  the  old 
and  popular  carols  with  a  few  new  ones, 
thus  satisfying  different  tastes.  By  this 
plan  there  will  not  be  so  much  need  of  re- 
hearsal, breaking  in  on  the  class  lessons, 
and  favorites  in  music  will  be  heard  again. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Sunday  School  Society  in  the  direction 
of  special  services  have  been  encouragingly 
successful. 

I  would  call  attention  to  a  little  book 
issued  in  London  called  "A  Child's  Relig- 
ion." The  price  is  60  cents,  and  it  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  application  at  25 
Beacon  Street.  This  book  has  in  it  mate- 
rial very  suggestive  to  teachers,  and  certainly 
quite  helpful  to  parents.  The  topics  are 
those  which  relate  to  essentials  in  religion 
and  morals,  and  the  style  is  very  direct  and 
clear. 

The  lessons  prepared  through  the  past 
winter  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn  for  the  Western 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  are  now 
completed,  and  will  soon  be  out  in  pam- 
phlet form.  These  lessons  are  on  "  The  Life 
of  Jesus,"  with  a  picture  for  each  issue,  the 
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subjects  of  the  illastrations  be!n^  inaster- 
piece«  of  art.  This  is  a  striking  and  effec- 
tive way  of  presenting  New  Testament 
themes ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  gathered 
op  into  book  form,  these  fresh  and  modern 
lessons  will  flod  a  wide  sale. 

Mr.  Fenn  has  also  rnn,  parallel  with  these 
lessons  on  ''The  Life  of  Jesus,"  a  series  of 
most  valuable  studies  on  ''The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles."  The  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society  has  published  these  from  mouth  to 
month,  and  they  are  now  complete.  Noth- 
ing so  adequate  exists ;  and,  when  these 
lessons  are  made  up  into  book  form,  as  they 
will  be  soon,  ministers  and  teachers  will 
have  a  perpetual  resource.  These  lessons 
will  group  what  is  the  latest  and  best  in 
higher  criticism,  elucidate  some  difticolt 
matters,  and  give,  best  of  all,  a  strong  pict- 
Dre  of  Paul,  the  missionary  worker  and 
ipostle.  This  manual  will  he  ready  in 
complete  form  for  the  next  current  school 
year. 

The  Boston  Sunday  School  Union  had  for 
its  subject  at  ihe  March  regular  meeting  the 
following  threefold  topic:  "The  Co-opera- 
tive Relations  of  the  Church,  Toung  Peo- 
ple's Societies,  and  Sunday-school,"— (1) 
"The  Church,"  speaker.  Rev.  John  Cuck- 
80d;  (2)  "Young  People's  Societies," 
speaker.  Rev.  Benjamin  R.  Bulkeley;  (8) 
"The  Sunday-school,"  speaker,  Mrs.  Anna 
Garlin  Spencer.  Af  sociate  work,  hearty  and 
continuous,  Is  of  all  needs  most  pressing, 
to  bring  the  forces  of  a  church  into  joint 
action  and  fall  power. 

EDWA.SD  A.   HORTON. 


GUILDS. 


THE   INFLUENCE  OF  THE  DEAD. 

An  Essay  read  before,  the  Younu  People'' s 
Guild,  Northfield,  Mass,  by  Edith  Cal- 
lender. 

This  grand  and  spacious  world  in  which 
we  live  was  built  for  us  by  the  dead.  The 
gre«>n  earth,  the  flowing  rivers,  the  high 
hill«,  all  plant  and  animal  life,  are  only 
made  possible  by  the  existence  of  other 
forms  that  have  long  since  passed  away. 

It  is  the  same  with  our  civilization;  for 
that,  also,  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  series 
of  struggles  upward  toward  the  light.  From 
tbe  time  when  our  barbarian  ancestors  first 
began  to  tame  the  cow  and  horse  and  plant 
the  fields,  each  generation  has  reaped  the 
fmits  of  the  toil  and  self-denial,  the  high 
thought  and  strong  endeavor,  of  the  preced- 
ing generation.  Now  we  should  hardly 
recognize  our  barbarian  ancestors  as  fellow- 
creatures,  and  our  world  is  another  world 
from  theirs.  Yet  all  this  change  has  been 
wrought  by  the  ceaseless  energy  of  man- 
kind. 

We  speak  of  the  inventions,  the  scientific 
discoveries,  and  humane  institutions  of  the 


nimteenlh  century.  In  reality,  theee  are 
not  the  work  of  one  century  or  two,  but 
were  slowly  evolved,  step  by  step,  from  the 
time  when  the  principles  applied  in  them 
first  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  men.  £very 
link  may  be  traced  in  the  chain  of  progress, 
from  the  sedan  chair  to  the  electric  car. 
Between  the  beautiful  Hebrew  story  of  crea- 
tion and  the  modem  theory  of  evolution 
long  ages  of  thought  and  patient  investiga- 
tion elapsed.  A  long  line  of  herots  and 
martyrs  mark  the  advance  of  humanitarian 
principles  from  the  days  when  Las  Casas 
labored  alone  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  in 
South  America  to  the  days  when  a  nation's 
sufferings  brought  al)out  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  our  own  borders. 

In  literature  and  art  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  the  influence  of  the  dead.  Homer  and 
Plato,  Shakspere  and  Milton,  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  Raphael  and  Michel  AngelO, 
though  dead,  yet  sp^ak ;  and  multitudis  of 
lesser  names  have  left  the  stamp  of  their 
individuality  upon  the  age  in  which  they 
lived. 

If  our  government  and  social  life  are  bet- 
ter than  those  of  ages  past,  it  is  because 
statesmen  and  patriots  have  studied  and 
toiled  and  suffered  and  died  to  make  these 
things  possible. 

The  religions  of  the  world  hold  in  them- 
selves a  history  of  human  life. 

"Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old ; 
The  litanies  of  nations  came. 
Like  the  volcano's  tongue  of  flame, 
Up  from  the  burning  core  below, — 
The  canticles  of  love  and  woe." 

All  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  holy 
men,  their  noble  lives  and  deeds,  store(>, 
not  only  in  the  religious  literature  of  all 
people,  but  still  more  in  the  lives  of  those 
•'made  better  by  their  presence,"  feed  and 
refresh  our  religious  life^o-day,  even  as  the 
mighty  ocean  feeds  and  refreshes  and  unites 
the  continents  that  lie  in  its  bosom.  We 
cannot  help  believing  that  the  influence  of 
Jesus  deepens  as  the  years  go  by,  and  that 
every  man  who  has  taught  or  lived  the  truth 
as  he  saw  it  has  helped  to  make  the  relig- 
ion of  our  day  broader,  purer,  more  spirit- 
ual. 

Finally,  what  are  we  ourselves  but  a  re- 
production, a  strange  composite  of  the 
blood  and  tissue,  the  vital  energy,  the  spir- 
itual force,  of  countless  generations  of  man- 
kind? In  us  their  thoughts  and  passions, 
their  vires  and  virtues,  still  live. 

The  influence  of  the  dead  !  It  cannot  be 
estimated.  All  that  was  true  and  good  and 
beautiful  in  them  lives  on  forever,  and  adds 
to  the  sum  of  human  achievement.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  this  kind  of  immor- 
tality belongs  only  to  the  great  names  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  a  name:  it  is  an  in- 
fluence,— subtle,  measureless,  linked  with 
the  power  of  God  hijnself,  and  flowing  forth 
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from  every  good  and  honest  soul  that  ever 
lived  on  earth. 

It  must  be  that  the  influence  of  personal 
character  rises  from  a  strong  instinct  of 
human  nature,  and  has  a  meaning  worthy  of 
our  study.  Though  sometimes  it  may  seem 
to  us  that  life  is  a  battle  which  only  the 
strong  survive  and  that  God  cares  only  to 
preserve  the  species,  still  in  the  depths  of 
our  consciousness  there  is  something  which 
tells  us  that  to  him  also  the  individual  is 
precious. 

When  we  think  of  the  innumerable  forms 
of  life,  all  differing  one  from  another,  we 
realize  that  God  has  a  purpose  in  this  diver- 
sity, and  believe  that  he  has  given  some- 
thing of  his  in  Quite  power  to  each.  When 
we  see  that  all  the  progress  of  humanity, 
material,  intellectual,  spiritual,  has  been 
the  result  of  a  long  series  of  individual 
efforts,  we  realize  that  not  one  life  could 
have  been  spared  in  this  endless  sequence. 

"Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best.'^  Your 
life  and  mine,  each  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  necessary  to  humanity ;  and,  when 
we  die,  the  faithful  work  we  have  done, 
the  help  we  have  given  other  lives,  shall 
build  for  us  a  monument  more  enduring 
than  marble. 

"May  I  reach 
That  purest  heaven,  be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony, 
Enkindle  generous  ardor,  feed  pure  love. 
Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty. 
Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused. 
And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense. 
So  sliall  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world." 


A  very  favorable  report  comes  from  the 
guild  at  Exeter,  N.H.  Tnis  is  the  seventh 
year  of  the  organization.  The  interest  is 
very  general.  From  the  beginning  meetings 
have  been  held  every  Sunday  evening.  For 
the  first  half  of  tke  year  once  a  month  the 
subject  has  been  some  early  Italian  painter, 
once  a  month  a  distinctively  religious  topic 
has  been  considered,  while  the  other  even- 
ings have  been  filled  respectively  by  a  talk 
from  the  pastor  about  Europe  and  a  miscel- 
laneous subject.  As  examples  of  the  last 
raiy  be  mentioned  "The  World's  Fair," 
"The  Year's  New  Books,"  and  "Temper- 
ance Reform."  There  has  been  a  good  at- 
tendance of  young  people  generally,  older 
ones  coming  in  on  the  minister's  special 
evening.  New  ones  from  the  Sunday-school 
are  coming  in.  The  guild  is  interested  in 
helping  a  scholar  at  the  Montana  Mission. 

We  are  glad  to  record  the  formation  of  a 
guild  at  Roslindale,  Mass.  It  very  promptly 
connects  itself  with  the  Alliance  by  sending 
us  the  names  of  two  delegates,  Mrs.  I.  N. 
Cutter  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Stevens. 

We  estimate  there  must  be  as  many  as 
fifteen  organizations  that  have  not  joined 
the  Alliance. 


Winchendon,  Mass.,  sends  us  the  manual 
of  the  Charles  H.  Wheeler  Guild  and  a  list  of 
topics  and  leaders  for  the  season,  from  Jan- 
uary 7  to  June  27,  meetings  occurring 
every  Sunday  evening.  We  quote  a  few  of 
the  subjects,— "Act  in  the  Living  Present," 
"Dreams,"  "Money:  Its  Uses  and  Influ- 
ence," "Promises,"  "A  Cuo  of  Cold  Water," 
"Rowing  and  Drifting."  *This  guild  dates 
from  December,  1891,  and  was  named  for 
the  former  pastor.  There  are  seventy-six 
members ;  and  a  goodly  n  amber,  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty,  of  them  take  part  in  the 
meetings.  The  Charity  Committee  has 
found  much  work  to  do,  and  has  interested 
the  Christian  Endeavdr  Society  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  and  the  societies  of  the 
Methodist  and  the  Baptist  church  to  join  in 
the  same  work.  An  entertainment  was 
given  by  these  organizations  together,  and 
$200  was  realized  for  charity.  The  Roman 
Catholics  aho  gave  some  help. 

The  Channing  Guild  of  Waltham  cele- 
brated its  sixth  anniversary  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, March  4.  Invitations  having  been 
sent  to  all  the  young  people's  societies  of 
the  city,  acceptances  came  from  the  First 
Baptist,  the  Congregational,  the  Methodist, 
and  the  Universalist  church.  There  were 
special  devotions  and  a  musical  programme, 
with  a  solo  by  Mr.  Fred  Stearns.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  meeting  was  "Oar  Undiscovered 
Selves,"  and  this  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Rutter,  leader,  by  members  of 
the  guild,  and  visitors.  The  attendance 
was  very  large,  while  a  spirit  of  good  fel- 
lowship prevailed. 

A  society  was  organized  in  Bolton,  Mass., 
in  October  last.  It  has  held  weekly  meet- 
ings since  on  Sunday  evenings.  At  first 
four  months  were  given  to  the  studv  of  "The 
Life  and  Writings  of  Saint  Paul."  The 
course  was  much  enjoyed.  Every  one  in  the 
parish  is  invited  to  join  the  guild,  and  the 
response  is  encouraging.  We  select  some 
subjects  from  the  present  series,  reaching 
from  February  18  to  May  27,— "Ruth," 
"Unitarianism"  (continued  through  several 
meetings),  "The  Lend  a  Hand  Movement," 
"  The  Gospels. " 

The  president  of  the  Alliance  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  guild  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  and  addressing  the  meeting  held  on 
March  18.  Mr.  Luther  Sherman,  president 
of  the  guild,  led  the  meeting;  and  Rev. 
C.  A.  Staples  also  spoke.  Some  of  the 
topics  of  the  present  course,  running  fort- 
nightly from  January  21  to  December  23, 
are  here  given:  "Forgiving  One's  Ene- 
mies," "Low  Aims  or  Lofty,"  "Ideals," 
"Seed  Time  and  Harvest,"  "Self-control." 

The  president  addressed  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  which  met  March  19,  on  the  subject 
of  "Young  People's  Societies  in  Relation 
to  the  Sunday-school  and  the  Church." 

B.    R.-BULKELEY. 
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UNITY   CLUBS. 


At  Andover,  N.H.,  much  club  work  is 
done  without  any  very  distinct  organiza- 
tion. Among  ti^e  students  of  Proctor 
Academy,  a  young  men's  debating  society 
meets  fortnightly,  and  a  Shakspere  class 
meets  weekly  among  the  young  women. 
An  eyeoiug  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of 
how  to  cultivate  the  memory,  and  one  to  a 
lecture  on  the  White  City.  Last  summer 
the  young  women  procured  thirty  dollars  to 
put  into  books  for  the  public  library,  by 
means  of  a  dramatic  entertainment.  Many 
of  the  young  people  take  part  in  conducting 
the  Sunday-school  for  a  Sunday,  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent.  The  Sun- 
day evening  service  is  often  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding,  and  is  sometimes  con- 
ductpd  by,  the  young  people.  Readings 
from  George  Herbert  have  occupied  one 
eTeniog,  Wordsworth  two,  and  Robert 
Brownitig  one.  Other  poets,  whose  writ- 
ings are  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  hour  of 
worship,  will  be  made  Sunday  evening 
gnesU. 

The  Unity  Club  of  Nantucket,  Ma«s., 
began  its  work  under  much  depression  last 
autumn,  owing  to  the  removal  of  Rev. 
Cyrus  A.  Roys,  who  organized  the  club,  and 
who  had  conducted  it  with  great  efficiency 
&nd  success.  The  club  has  gone  on  very 
prosperously,  however ;  and  the  interest  has 
nevtr  been  higher.  The  memberc^hip  is 
limited  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
and  the  waiting  list  has  been  very  large 
throughout  the  season.  The  literary  study 
this  winter  has  been  devoted  to  Lowell  and 
to  the  younger  American  authors.  The 
essays  given  have  been  of  an  excellent 
quality.  Many  of  the  members  have  re- 
sponded with  anecdotes,  quotations,  and 
eiprejwiions  of  opinion  bearing  on  the 
author  of  the  evening  or  some  one  of  his 
works.  Some  of  the  more  recent  meetings 
have  l)een  given  to  home  travels,  and  the 
d^criptions  of  personal  experience  and 
obaervation  have  been  most  entertaining. 
The  social,  musical,  and  dramatic  commit- 
tees have  helped  the  club  very  much  by  the 
entertainments  they  have  provided.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  club  fills  a 
great  need  in  the  community.  It  numbers 
the  best  people  in  its  membership,  and  is 
the  leading  organization  of  the  kind  in  the 
town. 

.  The  Unity  Club  of  Quincy,  111.,  is  divided 
|nto  three  sections.  The  social  section 
holds  six  meetings,  on  one  of  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  is  to  be  given  and  the 
church  trustees  elected.  The  literary  sec- 
tion is  devoting  eight  evenings  to  Ibsen. 
The  following  are  the  special  topics  consid- 


ered :  Modern  Norway,  Bibliography  of  the 
Poet,  Reactionary  Tendencies  in  Thoup;ht, 
The  Conventional  and  the  Ideal,  Individu- 
ality in  Women,  Commercial  Hypocrisy, 
The  Problem  of  Heredity,  Self-obliteration, 
and  Self-realization.  At  each  meeting  one 
of  Ibsen's  works  has  been  selected  for 
special  readings.  The  club  has  also  care- 
fully discussed  the  dramas  and  the  problems 
which  are  suggested  by  Ibsen's  methods  and 
ideas.  In  the  social  science  section  the 
subject  has  been  **A  Study  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  Civilization."  The  principles  of 
evolution  have  been  discussed,  as  well  as 
the  development  of  the  various  political 
functions  and  the  development  of  ethics 
and  religion.  This  section  occupies  eigh- 
teen evenings  with  its  work,  and  about  one- 
half  of  its  meetings  are  held  on  Sunday 
evenings. 

The  FoUen  Fraternity  of  East  Lexington, 
Mass.,  has  this  year  been  organized  into  a 
Washington  Irving  class  and  a  Current 
Topics  class.  Seven  evenings  were  devoted 
to  the  study  of  Irving,  three  essays  being 
read  on  each  evening,  and  several  carefully 
selected  readings  were  given.  These  meet- 
ings were  well  attended,  the  essays  were 
uniformly  excellent,  and  the  interest  was 
good  throughout.  The  Current  Topics 
class  has  considered  a  considerable  number 
of  important  social  and  economic  questions, 
such  as  the  causes  of  the  financial  depres- 
sion, the  municipal  ownership  of  natural 
monopolies,  the  good  and  the  evil  of  Social- 
ism, the  Chinese  question,  and  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  modern  church.  A  series  of 
entertainments  have  also  been  held,  consist- 
ing of  plays,  concerts,  and  readings. 

George  W.  Cooke. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 


IRELAND   AND   THE   DRINK   QUESTION. 

A  Striking  article  has  been  published  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  and  later  in  LitteWs 
Living  Age,  upon  "The  Ireland  of  To-day." 
After  showing  various  causes  working  to 
the  deterioration  and  ruin  of  the  unhappy 
Irish  people,  the  writer  describes  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  mischief  of  their  habit  of  drink« 
In  every  Irish  community  big  enough  to 
have  a  grog-shop  one- fifth  of  the  male  pop- 
ulation, at  the  lowest,  and  "far  more  often 
a  third  or  even  a  half  of  the  whole,  .  .  is 
body  and  soul  at  the  service  of  the  publican." 
It  is  worst  in  the  larger  towns,  "worst  of 
all  in  Dublin."  The  government  of  these 
towns  is  generally  "in  the  hands  of  a  major- 
ity named  and  actively  supported  by  the 
publican  and  the  liquor  and  brewing  inter- 
ests." In  Cork  a  complete  tramway  line 
has  been  built  "for  no  other  reason  than 
to  facilitate  Sunday  travel  out  to  the  snbur- 
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ban  resort  of  a  leading  publican- politician." 
It  is  in  Buch  demoralizing  influences  tbat 
the  boys  grow  up.  Loafing  and  rowdyism 
of  course  prevail.  In  whole  districts  of 
Ireland  the  distillery  and  malt-house  are 
the  only  industries  left.  As  in  the  case  of 
a  very  bad  disease,  the  lower  the  vitality  of 
the  system  is  reduced,  the  harder  it  becomes 
to  throw  off  the  fever. 

Here,  then,  is  a  picture,  drawn  by  > 
frit-ndly  hand,  of  a  whole  people  going  to 
the  bad.  Of  course,  drink  is  not  the  only 
cause;  but  it  is  so  great  a  cause  that,  if  it 
alone  could  be  removed,  Ireland  would  begin 
to  be  piosperous  again.  And  yet,  seeing 
such  object-lessons  on  a  great  scale,  we  here 
in  the  United  States  play  with  the  gigantic 
evil ;  and  we  look  on  almost  with  indif- 
ference while  in  our  own  cities  the  same 
sinister  power  captures  and  corrupts  our 
local  governments  for  its  bad  ends,  lays  its 
deadly  hands  on  our  boys,  and  educates 
"toughs"  and  criminals. 

C.   F.  DOLK. 


WOMAN'S  WORD  AND  WORK, 


The  fifth  regular  meeting  of  the  New 
York  League  of  Unitarian  Women  was  held 
in  the  Lenox  Avenue  Church,  New  York, 
on  Friday,  March  2,  at  11  a.m.  The  pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Chad  wick,  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  Reports  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  were  read  and  approved.  Mrs. 
Chad  wick  then  announced  that,  in  place  of 
the  Religious  News  and  Philanthropic  Re- 
ports, a  paper  written  by  Miss  Barton  of 
Meadville  Theological  School  w^ould  be  read. 
The  subject  was  "A  Life  of  Service,"  and 
the  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Chapman  of 
Brooklyn.  It  was  an  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful story  of  the  wonderful  usefulness  of 
the  life  of  a  young  woman  whose  resources 
were  very  limited  in  every  direction  but 
that  of  service  to  those  around  her.  The 
subject  of  the  day  was  ''The  Working 
Church,"— (1)  Aims  and  Methods,  (2) 
Amusements,  (^)  Pulpit  Work.  The  first 
topic,  *'Aims  and  Methods,"  was  treated  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Curtis  of  Staten  Island. 

Miss  Curtis  considered  that  in  all  ages 
the  church  had  in  view  moral  growth,  and 
she  felt  that  development  of  character  and 
improving  the  individual  life  ousrht  to  be 
the  aim  of  the  church.  As  an  institution, 
no  church  should  be  a  centre  of  philan- 
thropic work.  Any  charity  originating  in 
and  carried  on  by  a  particular  church  be- 
comes sectarian ;  and  very  often  the  same 
ground  is  gone  over  twice,  and  two  church 
organizations  interfere  the  one  with  the 
other.  All  charitable  work  should  be  abso- 
lutely unsectarian,  and  all  educational  and 
philanthropic  work.  The  aim  of  the 
church  should  be  to  so  educate  and  develop 
men  and  women  as  to  make  them  useful, 
intelligent  workers  in  all  unsectarian  work 
of  rtfforro. 


The  second  topic,  "Amusements,"  was 
treated  by  Mrs.  Bolles  of  New  York.  The 
history  of  the  church  revealed  the  fact  tbat 
the  universal  desire  of  the  human  race  for 
amusement  was  recognized  at  a  very  early 
day,  and  the  first  form  of  the  drama  was 
religious.  Afterward,  as  the  drama  gained 
in  lavor  with  the  secular  world,  it  was  con- 
demned by  the  church.  But  some  form  of 
amusement  has  always  held  favor.  Just 
how  far  a  church  is  justified  in  calling  to 
its  aid  amusements  as  a  means  of  raising 
money  or  increasing  interest  is  a  qu«>stion. 
Something  depends  upon  the  location  of  the 
church.  In  isolated  country  districts,  where 
there  are  no  amusements  except  such  as  the 
church  can  offer,  there  seems  only  one 
course  open.  But  in  cities,  where  our 
young  people  have  always  a  surfeit  of 
amusements,  the  case  is  very  different;  and 
it  often  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
desired  result  is  attained.  Efforts  to  inter- 
est young  people  in  the  church  by  amuse- 
ments seem  to  indicate  that  the  interest 
rarely  extends  beyond  the  amusements. 
Mrs.  Bolles  criticised  severely  the  elaborate 
and  expensive  entertainments  given  in  aid 
of  charity.  As  a  means  of  raising  money, 
the  church  fair  seems  a  necessity ;  but  those 
who  have  most  to  do  in  getting  them  up 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  such 
work  can  be  abandoned.  While  heartily 
favoring  moderate  amusements,  Mrs.  Bolles 
felt  that  a  church  depending  upon  them  to 
any  extent  for  its  support  was  not  carrying 
out  the  real  object  of  a  church. 

Rev.  Floreuce  Buck  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
read  the  third  paper,  on  "Pulpit  Work." 

Miss  Buck  spoke  of  the  statement  so  often 
heard  to-day,  that  the  pulpit  was  losing  its 
place  in  the  community,  and  felt  that  this 
was  not  true.  While  it  has  no  longer  the 
unique  position  of  former  years,  much  of 
its  older  work  being  done  now  by  lectures 
and  the  wide  distribution  of  literature,  yet 
it  still  holds  a  place  of  its  own.  The  func- 
tion of  instruction  still  belongs  to  the  pul- 
pit, because  busy  men  and  women  have  not 
the  time  to  study  minutely  the  great  ethical 
principles  which  underlie  our  organization 
as  a  nation.  All  questions  of  the  day  are 
proper  subjects  for  the  pulpit.  They  should 
not  be  treated  in  a  narrow,  partisan  spirit, 
but  the  aim  should  be  to  make  clear  the 
situation ;  and  the  pulpit  is  a  power  only 
when  it  identifies  itself  with  questions  of 
the  day.  The  past  is  only  valuable  as  far 
as  its  difficulties  help  in  the  solution  of 
present  problems,  and  the  pulpit  must,  be  a 
great  ethical  force  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  It  has  a  future  only  as  it  applies 
philosophy  to  life. 

After  singing  a  hymn  and  repeating  the 
Lord^s  Prayer,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

M.   H.    H. 


The  spirit  of  man,  which  God  inspin>d, 
cannot  together  perish  with  this  corporal 
clod. — Millnn. 
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LITERARY  NOTES, 


The  ChaDDiDg  Club  of  Boston  has  taken 
open  itself  the  mach  needed  task  of  exam- 
ining the  books  written  for  boys  and  of 
publishing  for  the  use  of  parents  and  libra- 
rians a  classifled  descriptive  list  of  such  as 
are  approved.  The  list  is  divided  into  three 
classes, — one  of  interesting  stories;  one  of 
works  of  history,  biography,  travel,  science, 
etc. ;  and  one  of  books  which,  through  the 
monl  principles  taught,  are  especially  suited 
for  Sunday-schools.  No  book  has  been  re- 
jected because  of  doctrinal  teaching,  as  the 
list  is  intended  for  all  denominations ;  but, 
wherever  such  teaching  is  prominent,  the 
fact  is  noted.  Besides  the  necessary  items 
of  publisher  and  price,  each  title  is  followed 
by  a  summary  of  the  story,  or  a  description 
of  the  scope  of  the  work  if  in  the  second 
class,  thereby  enabling  the  reader  to  choose 
intelligently.  The  work  seems  to  be  excel- 
lently done,  and  is  calculated  to  be  widely 
nseful.  The  catalogue  of  books  approved 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  stamp  to 
William  M.  Mclnness,  53  State  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Bfligion,  Old  and  New,  the  monthly  paper 
which  Rev.  A.  M.  Judy  of  Davenport,  la., 
baa  been  publishing  for  two  or  three  years, 
is  now  to  be  issued  in  two  editions, — one 
from  Davenport  and  the  other  from  Des 
Moines,  Rev.  L.  N.  Harvey  and  Mr.  Judy 
being  the  joint  editors.  Thus  each  minis- 
ter will  have  his  parish  paper,  while  both 
nnite  to  make  a  paper  which  shall  as  fully 
a^  possible  represent  the  State.  B<»st  of  all, 
they  have  associated  with  them  Rev.  T.  E. 
Dotter,  i>astor  of  the  Universalin  church 
in  Des  Moines,  who  will  edit  a  "Universal- 
ist  Department,"  thus  aiming  to  make  the 
paper  representative  of  both  wings  of  the 
liberal  army  of  the  State.  Send  subscrip- 
tion! to  Rev.  L.  K.  Harvey,  Des  Moines. 
Price  50  cents  a  year. 

"Common-sense  Theology."  A  second 
series  of  Tracts  for  the  Times.  London: 
British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association, 
p.  184.  Price  2  shillings.— These  excellent 
tracts,  written  by  eight  English  and  four 
American  Unitarians  of  emiuf  nee,  we  have 
noticed  alreiuiy  as  they  appeared  in  pam- 
phlet form.  They  are  mainly  doctrinal,  and 
veil  calculated  to  enlighten  the  public  re- 
garding the  doctrines,  the  principles,  the 
Aims,  and  the  spirit  of  Unitarianism  to-day. 
They  make  a  valuable  book  for  mission- 
ary use. 

The  seventy- fifth  anniversary  of  the  First 
Independent  Christ*s  Church,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  been  commemorated  in  a  handsome 
pamphlet  containing  the  proceedings  at  the 
r^edication,  with  fine  photographs  of  the 
charch  and  sermons  by  Rev.  James  De 
Normandie  and  Rev.  Orindall  Reynolds.  It 
1>  for  sale  at  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
Price,  25  cents. 


"A  Chorus  of  Faith,"  as  heard  in  the 
Parliament  of  Religions,  Chicago,  Sept. 
10-27,  1893.  Compiled  by  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones. — The  object  of  this  book  is  to  pre- 
serve in  brief  collected  form  the  noblest  ut- 
terances scattered  throughout  the  seventeen 
days  of  the  Parliament,  those  utterances 
which  were  most  ethical  and  spiritual  in 
tbeir  character  and  broadest  in  their  spirit, 
— in  a  word,  those  that  struck  most  per- 
fectly the  chord  of  universal  religion.  They 
are  grouped  in  the  volume  under  the  fol- 
lowing suggestive  beads:  Greeting,  Har- 
mony of  the  Prophets,  Holy  Bibles,  Unity 
of  Ethics,  Brotherhood,  The  Soul,  The 
Thought  of  God,  The  Crowning  Day,  and 
Farewell.  Mr.  Jones  furnishes  a  short  in- 
troduction. The  selections,  which  are  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  in  number,  from 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  different  authors, 
are  well  made.  The  book  is  a  very  inter- 
esting and  inspiring  one, — a  noble  reminder 
of  the  most  memorable  and  prophetic  relig- 
ious gathering  of  modern  times. 

"The  Religion  of  a  Literary  Man."  By 
Richard  Le  Gallienne.  New  York.  G.  P. 
Putnam^s. — This  is  a  book  similar  to  which 
there  have  been  many ;  but  almost  invaria- 
bly they  have  been  failures.  This  is  a  suc- 
cess,— a  literary  layman^s  championship  of 
Christendom.  To  hit  the  perfect  plane  of 
good  taste  between  journalistic  vivacity  of 
expression  and  the  reverent  tone  of  true 
religious  feeling  has  rarely  been  the  priv- 
ilege of  any  writer.  The  pen  of  Le  Galli- 
enne,  however,  trained  to  the  literary  style 
of  the  highest  class  of  English  newspaper 
editorial  work,  at  the  same  time  responds 
to  the  mind  of  a  deeply  religious  thinker; 
and  we  have  as  a  result  in  these  brief,  con- 
densed papers  a  remarkable  combination  of 
poignant  expression,  homely  illustration, 
and  clear  religious  thought.  They  are  cal- 
culated to  hold  the  interest  of  the  busiest 
man  of  the  world,  and  convince  him  of  the 
fundamental,  needful,  living  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. At  the  same  time  no  ecclesiastic 
or  theologian  can  fail  to  profit  by  the  fresh 
treatment  here  given  of  the  deep  problems 
of  religious  life.  Truth  always  comes  as 
Christ  came  in  the  garb  of  simplicity. 

"A  Symphony  of  the  Spirit."  Compiled 
by  George  S.  Merriam.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  $1. — There  are  gathered  together  in 
this  beautiful  little  book  sixty-three  short 
poems  or  poetical  extracts,  among  the  very 
finest  in  the  laneuage,  on  the  subjects  of 
death  and  immortality,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  say  on  the  deathless  nature  of 
love.     It  is  a  book  for  all  who 

''Look  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Acro£s  the  mournful  marbles  play," — 

to  all  who  hope  and  trust  (as  who  does  not?) 

that 

"Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own." 
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"The  Aim  of  Life."  By  Philip  S.  Moxom. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. — This  is  an  ad- 
mirable volume  of  addresses  to  young  peo- 
ple. It  is  full  of  simple  usefulness.  It  is 
as  forcible  as  Drummond,  as  pure  as  Hun- 
ger, as  loving  and  sympathetic  as  ^Clarke. 
The  usual  etbical  and  educational  topics 
are  discussed, —  habit,  companionship, 
amusements, — but  there  is  nothing  prosy 
about  any.  There  is  a  clear,  earnest  con- 
ception of  what  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
young  life  that  permeates  the  thought  and 
inspires  the  style  throughout.  We  heartily 
recommend  the  book  to  all  parents  for  their 
children's  sake,  and  to  all  young  people 
for  their  own. 

Some  of  our  readers  who  do  not  know 
already  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
sermons  of  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  of  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples,  Boston,  are  pub- 
lished regularly  each  week  in  the  Sunday 
morning  edition  of  the  Gazette.  This  is 
the  paper  in  which  James  Freeman  Clarke's 
sermons  were  published  for  so  many  years. 
We  have  few  preachers  among  us  whose  ser- 
mons are  so  fresh,  inspiring,  and  spirit- 
ually helpful  as  those  of  Mr.  Ames. 


THE  REVIEWS'  AND  MAGAZINES, 


We  notice  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  month :  — 

The  New  World  (March). 

Lotze's  Doctrine  of  Thought.  By  Henry 
Jones. 

The  Human  Element  in  the  Bible.  By 
Philip  S.  Moxom. 

Universalism  a  Progressive  Faith.  By 
A.  N.  Alcott. 

The  Song  of  Solomon.     By  Earl  Budde. 

The  Origin  of  Goodness.  By  Minot  J. 
Savage. 

The  Problem  of  Paracelsus.  By  Josiah 
Royce. 

The  Anti-Nicene  Doctrine  of  the  Unity  of 
God.     By  T.  R.  Slicer. 

Dean  Stanley  and  the  Tractarian  Move- 
ment.    By  A.   V.  G.  Allen. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (March). 

On  the  Upper  St.  John's.  By  Bradford 
Torrey. 

A  Greek  Prime  Minister:  Charilaos  Tri- 
coupis.     By  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks. 

The  Reform  of  Secondary  Education  in 
the  United  States.     By  X.  M.  Butler. 

Talk  at  a  Country  House.  Assyrian 
Arrowheads  and  Jewish  Books.  By  Sir 
Edward  Strachey. 

The  Arena  (March). 

Manual  Training  versus  the  Old  Method 
of  Education.     By  A.  H.  Heinemann. 

Nationalization  of  Railroads.  By  Rabbi 
Solomon  Schlndler. 


The   New  Bible.      By   F.    B.    Vrooman. 
The    Cause    of     Financial    Panics.      By 
J.  W.  Bennett. 

The  Non- Sectarian  (March). 

Some  Old  Unitarian  Worthies.  Part  11. 
Rev.    Robert  Collyer. 

The  Difference  between  Morality  and  Re- 
ligion.    By  Rev.  W.  S.  Crowe. 

The  Tale  of  Israel  Told  Anew.  By  Will- 
iam B.  Smith. 

Who  are  lufldelsP    By  Jacob  Marrifield. 

The  Biblical  World  (March). 

The  Theology-  of  Paul  and  of  John  Com- 
pared.    By  George  B.  Stevens. 

Paradise  and  the  First  Sin.  By  William 
R.  Harper. 

The  Duties  of  Man  as  Taught  by  the  Book 
of  Proverbs.     By  C.  F.  Kent. 

Hinduism's  Points  of  Contact  with  Chris- 
tianity.    By  Merwin-Marie  Snell. 

Biblia  (March). 

Egyptian  Astronomy.  By  Rev.  J.  T. 
Pettee,   A.  M. 

Egyptian  Embalming.  By  Dr.  C.  H. 
Davis. 

The  Sanitarian  (March). 

Care  of  the  Insane. 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

The  Utilization  of  Garbage.  By  L.  C. 
d'Homergue. 

National  Registration  a  Necessity.  By 
S.  W.  Abbott. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  (March). 

Childs,  the  Giver.     By  Talcott  Williams. 

A  New  Constitution  for  New  York. 

The  Story  of  the  World's  Parliament  of 
Religions.     By  Rev.  F.  H.  Stead. 

Clara  Barton  and  the  Red  Cross.  By 
Sophia  W.  Williams. 


NEWS   FROM  THE   FIELD. 


[yews  iUms  are  solieited  from  all  our  ministera 
and  other  workers.  Send  them  to  the  Editor  op 
The  Usitariak,  141  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  before 
the  19th  qf  the  month.} 

Anamosa,  la. — The  church  in  Anamosa 
is  new.  It  is  the  result  of  division  in  the 
Congregational  church.  For  three  years  it 
stood  as  independent.  Last  October  it  called 
Mr.  Charles  Graves  of  the  Meadville  Senior 
Class  to  its  vacant  pastorate.  The  congre- 
gation was  then  very  small,  the  finances  at 
low  ebb.  By  diligent  work  Mr.  Graves  has 
steadily  increased  both  the  numbers  of  the 
congregation  and  its  financial  strength, 
until  it  now  quite  fills  a  hall  seatiog  uver 
two  hundred.  The  church  has  been  reor* 
ganized  as  the  People's  Church,  and  has 
united  itself  with  the  Iowa  Unitarian  Con- 
ference. 

The  ordination  of  Mr.  Graves  as  pastor 
took  place  Friday  evening,  March  2.     For 
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two  days  previous  a  coDference  liad  been 
hell,  with  essays,  sermons,  and  discussions, 
which  had  been  participated  in  by  the  Uni- 
tarian ministers  of  Eastern  Iowa,  aided  by 
Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush  of  Chicago  and  Rev. 
J.  fl.  Palmer,  the  Universal  is  t  minister  of 
Cedar  Rapids.  The  conference  was  very 
earnest  and  inspiring,  and  the  attendance 
tbroughoat  was  excellent .  The  ordination 
service  packed  the  ball  with  eager  listeners. 
The  order  was:  invocation  and  Scripture, 
Rev.  B.  A.  Van  Sluyters,  Decorah ;  sermon, 
Re?.  T.  B.  Forbush,  Chicago;  ordaining 
prayer,  Rev.  C.  E.  Perkins,  Iowa  City; 
charge,  Rev.  A.  M.  Judy,  Davenport;  fel- 
iowsbip  of  the  churches.  Rev.  L.  A.  Harvey, 
Des  Moines ;  act  of  installation,  Hon.  D. 
McCaro,  Anamosa;  address  to  the  church. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Palmer,  Cedar  Rapids.  This 
yoQog  church  has  secured  already  a  large 
and  vigorous  constitaency,  and  gives  fine 
promise  of  growth  and  permanence. 

Arkansas  City,  Kan.~ After  the  depart- 
QTc  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers  Ust  August  the 
charch  at  this  live  little  city  slumbered 
until  aftt'r  Mr.  VaiPs  arrival  at  Wichita  in 
November.  Then  it  asked  him  to  come 
down  and  help  them.  At  first  the  outlook 
vaa  not  very  satisfactory.  But  through  Mr. 
bail's  tact  and  persistence  the  coogrcgation 
has  been  drawn  together  again,  some  seventy- 
flve  to  eighty  meeting  Sunday  evenings  in 
Bigbland  Hall.  The  Ladies*  Society  has 
^n  reorganized,  and  a  Sunday-school  is' 
being  started.  Here  also  a  church  building 
\^  very  essential,  and  the  members  of  the 
little  company  are  earnestly  canvassing  ways 
and  means.  The  ladies  have  a  small  church 
bailding  fund,  and  it  is  understood  that 
(me  of  the  members  of  the  congregation 
stands  ready  to  donate  the  necessary  land. 
It  is  hoped  that  during  the  coming  summer 
the  church  will  be  able  to  house  itself. 

Asheville,  H.C.— Rev.  Henry  A.  Westall, 
*  native  of  Asheville,  and  recently  settled 
in  Jersey  City,  begins*  his  ministry  here  on 
Harch  1.  He  ia  a  clergyman  of  tried  and 
proved  ability,  having  been  pastor  of  Uni- 
^rian  societies  in  Wobum,  Mass.,  and 
Bloomington,  111.  He  is  equally  at  home 
in  both  branches  of  the  Church  of  the  Better 
Hope,  Unitarian  and  Universalist,  his 
church  in  Jersey  City  belonging  to  the 
Utter  denomination. — Southern    Unitarian. 

Bangor,  Me.— The  latest  news  from  the 
lodependent  Congregational  Society  in 
^ngor  is  a  year  book  for  1898-04  just 
iMuel  Its  table  of  contents  consists  of 
twenty-two  lines  of  headings.  About  eight 
'>(  these  indicate  as  many  separate  organiza- 
tions. Of  these  organizations  the  Unity 
^'Ircle  of  the  King^s  Daughters  is  especially 
notable  for  its  cooking  class  and  sewing 
•cbool. 

The  '^Directory"  contains  the  name  and 


address  of  all  the  members,  and  is  a  hand- 
book of  convenient  reference  in  many  a 
household. 

The  Ladies^  Benevolent  Society,  always 
active,  is  one  of  the  oldest  charitable  asso- 
ciations in  the  State.  The  Women's  Alli- 
ance, though  still  young,  is  also  awake  to 
its  opportunities.  Its  regular  meetings  are 
held  once  a  month,  and  consist  of  devotional 
exercises,  the  reports  of  ^ork  accomplished 
at  headquarters  and  in  all  quarters,  pro- 
posals of  new^  things  to  be  done,  and  dis- 
cussions and  voting  thereupon.  These  reg- 
ular meetings  are  alternated  with  an  equal 
number  of  stady  meetings,  the  topics  for 
which  are,  this  year,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
World's  Parliament  of  Religions.  Besides 
the  post-office  work  and  cheerful  letters,  we 
have  sent  a  little  money  to  the  small  society 
at  Evanston,  111.,  which  has  as  yet  no 
church  building,  and  more  to  Chattanooga, 
where  they  are  trying  to  lift  a  debt.  Re- 
peated letters  of  thanks  come  to  us  from 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  for  a  valuable  barrel  of 
clothing  sent  to  the  Normal  Institute  for 
colored  yoong  men  and  women. — Church 
Exchange. 

Bar  Hatrbor,  Me. — The  enthusiasm  man- 
ifested here  goes  beyond  all  that  was  hoped 
for  in  the  beginning.  The  audiences  have 
steadily  increased,  in  spite  cf  all  counter- 
attractions.  Having  services  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  again  at  seven,  it  is 
surprising  to  see  every  seat  occupied  both 
times.  All  are  eager  for  the  good  news, 
and  especially  are  they  anxious  to  under- 
stand what  Unitarian  ism  stands  for.  Mr. 
Cochrane  is  giving  a  course  of  evening  lect- 
ures upon  our  religious  faith. 

The  audiences  that  greet  Mrs.  Cochrane 
on  the  alternate  Sunday  evenings  to  listen 
to  practical,  every-day  religion  are  fully  as 
Urge  as  those  who  come  to  hear  what  Uni- 
tarianism  is, —Church  Exchange. 

BoBton,«Mas8.— The  various  Lenten  ser- 
vices in  our  Unitarian  churches  have  gen- 
erally been  well  attended. 

The  Wednesday  noon  meetings  in  King's 
Chapel  have,  as  in  former  years,  proved  an 
hour  in  which  many  ministers  as  well  as 
laymen  sought  spiritual  rest.  The  noble 
sermons  at  the  First  Church  at  Wednesday 
vespers  have  had  a  powerful  influence. 

The  evening  lectures  at  All  Souls',  Rox- 
bury,  upon  "Liberals  in  Literature,"  have 
been  listened  to  with  growing  interest  by 
large  congregations. 

Many  special  discourses  applicable  to  the 
season  have  also  been  delivered  in  many  of 
our  pulpits.  Rev.  Mi  not  J.  Savage,  in  an 
admirable  sermon  upon  "The  Secret  of 
Rest,"  ssid:  "There  are  lar^e  numbers  of 
people  who  are  work-weary,  those  who  have 
come  to  believe  that  all  is  useless  and  empty 
and  vain.  There  are  people  who  are  bur- 
dened by  their  shattered  ideas.     Then  there 
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are  those  who  are  broken  in  health.  Tbeie 
is  also  a  class  of  people  who,  ^through  fear 
of  death,  are  all  their  lifetime  subjeft  to 
boDda^e. '  They  are  haunted  by  the  thought 
of  hurial,  by  the  thought  of  the  uiter  lone- 
liness of  it.  Let  us  consider  what  reliefs 
there  are  for  these  troubles.  Jesus  says: 
^Corne  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden*  (text).  Jesus*  life  was  not  an 
easy  one,  but  he  followed  his  orbit  as  peace- 
fully as  a  star.  He  shrank  from  death,  but 
be  faced  it  through  and  he  faced  it  down ; 
and  be  died  forgiving  his  murderers.  Jesus 
had  found  the  secret  of  rest.  He  had  abso- 
lute, permanent  trust  in  God.  He  believed 
in  his  Father.  Ought  we  not  to  rise  up  to 
these  magnificent  trusts  and  rest?  Do  all 
you  can :  when  you  have  done  all  you  can, 
lie  back  and  rest." 

Cambridge,  Mass. — The  recently  issued 
announcement  of  the  Divinity  Schuol 
shows  an  attendance  this  year  of  forty-seven 
students.  Of  this  number  eleven  »re  resi- 
dent graduates,  four  Seniors,  eight  Middle 
Class  men,  eighteen  Juniors,  and  six  spe- 
cial students. 

Centre ville,  la. — For  some  years  previous 
to  his  entrance  into  the  Unitarian  fellow- 
ship Rev.  G.  H.  Putnam,  now  pastor  at 
Carthage,  Mo.,  had  been  the  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Centreville.  As 
a  result  of  his  liheral  teaching,  there  was  a 
group  of  intelligent  men  and  women  who 
could  no  longer  affiliate  with  any  of  the 
orthodox  societies.  Hence  they  turned  to 
the  Unitarian  Conference  for  advice  and 
aid.  About  the  same  time  Rev.  J.  H. 
Bldwell,  a  well-known  Congregational  min- 
ister of  Iowa,  came  to  the  members  of  the 
same  conference,  seeking  fellowship  and 
work.  The  man  and  the  place  were  at  once 
brought  together.  The  result  is  a  very 
promising  movement:  an  enthusiastic  con- 
gregation of  about  one  hundred  wide-awake, 
intelligent  people;  and  an  ofganization 
which  has  already  grappled  with  the  finan- 
cial question  in  a  vigorous  and  effective 
fashion.  Such  a  spontaneous  out-reaching 
of  the  people  in  an  average  Iowa  town  for 
a  more  reasonable  faith  is  evidence  that 
there  is  still  a  place  for  Unitarianism ;  that 
it  is  not  as  effete  as  is  eometimes  said,  but 
is  still  a  light  to  those  who  have  been  sit- 
ting in  darkness,  both  ministei'S  and  people. 

Charleston,  S.C.  —  Mr.  Whitman  has 
been  preaching  on  the  **Need  of  Spiritual 
Life"  and  the  "Law  within  my  Heart." 
The  latter  sermon  was  reported  in  the  News 
and  Courier.  Life  and  interest  prevail  in 
all  the  branches  of  the  church.  We  hear 
from  a  faithful  correspondent  that  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Sewing  Society 
was  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  the  new 
year.  lu  spite  of  the  hard  times  the  finances 
were  never  more  encouraging.     The  presi- 


dent gave  an  account  of  the  inception  of  the 
society :  "  And  we  are  hale  and  hearty, 
though  our  years  are  more  than  threescore 
and  ten."  Two  other  meetings  of  the  soci- 
ety have  been  held  during  the  month.  In 
fact,  ihe  meeting  of  its  members  is  one  of 
the  bright,  cheery  events  of  every  other 
week. 

Helping  Hands  have  pot  on  their  think- 
ing cap  to  bring  about  ways  to  again  bring 
in  the  dollars  to  their  now  empty  treasury; 
for  they  have  jast  paid  dressmaking  and 
milliners'  bilN,  so  as  to  present  their  new 
protegi,  the  parish  house,  fully  clothed  and 
out  of  debt.  The  interest  on  their  invest- 
ment of  more  than  $22.i  they  feel  is  well  se- 
cured by  the  moral  and  helpful  influences 
which  they  believe  will  ever  go  forth  from 
that  house  for  the  elevation  of  the  entire 
population  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Whitman  was  requested  by  the  Bible 
Society  to  deliver  a  sermon  upon  the  Bible. 
The  News  and  Courier  said  of  it,  "The 
sermon  was  of  a  very  his^h  standard, — a  jast 
yet  very  reverent  criticism." — Southern  t/nt- 
tarian, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  —  Rev.  George  A. 
Thayer  has  been  preaching  during  March 
upon  the  following  themes:  (1)  *'The  Soul: 
Pre- existence.  Reincarnation,  or  Individ- 
uality"; (2)  "The  Evidotion  of  Man :  Will 
There  ever  be  a  Higher  Race  on  Eaith?" 
(S)  "The  Survival  of  the  FitUst";  (4) 
'"The  Ba'ional  Future."  The  last  subject 
was  the  one  reserved  for  Easter.  After  the 
sermon  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  was 
given  to  persons  wishing  to  be  openly  iden- 
tified with  the  church. 

East  Lezington,  Maas. — ^Rev.  George 
W.  Cooke  has  been  preaching  a  series  of 
evening  sermons  on  Jesus.  The  special 
subjects  have  been  "Jesus  as  the  Re- 
vealer  of  God,"  "Jesus  as  the  Friend  of 
Man,"  "Jesus  as  the  Interpreter  of  Life." 
"Jesus  as  the  Discloser  of  Immortality. 

Ellaworth,  Me.— There  is  increased  snrial 
life  in  the  society  here,  and  a  cordial  f^l- 
lowthip  exists  among  all  the  members. 
The  debt  incurred  through  repairing  the 
church  has  spurred  the  young  people  «=  spe- 
cially to  extra  effort.  During  the  winier 
these  young  people  have  given  an  entertain- 
ment fortnightly.  There  has  been  much 
latent  dramatic  skill  brought  to  light  and 
utilized.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  dra- 
matic ability  and  the  willingness  to  put  it 
forth  manifested  by  those  who  mast  take 
the  places  of  the  older  members  by  and  by. 
The  ladies  have  given  a  supper  fortnightly 
daring  the  winter.  The  Sunday-schot  1  is 
just  recovering  from  the  break  occaaioneii 
through  the  repairing  of  the  Sunday-school 
rooms.  The  pastor  has  taken  the  Bible 
class,  and  will  make  a  systematic  study  of 
the  Gospels. 
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Hopedale,  Mass.— The  Guild  of  A  Kem- 
pis  has  within  the  last  few  months  added 
considerably  to  its  already  large  member- 
ship, and  on  the  first  Sunday  of  March  chose 
new  officeri  for  the  year  ensuing.  Mr.  Ad  in 
Mt^!«<(inger  was  elected  president.  The  ladies 
of  the  parish  have  furnished  their  excellent 
sociables  during  the  month,  the  young  peo- 
ple giviog  the  entertainments.  On  Febru- 
ary 14  a  large  chorus  of  young  men,  under 
tbe  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Day, 
Sive  us  many  popular  songs  and  a  most 
delightful  farce,  "Freeezing  a  Mother-ln- 
liw,"  which  provoked  great  laughter.  The 
pa9ior  on  February  18  exchanged  with 
Key.  E.  C.  Smith  of  Framingham.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  tbe  most  inclement  Sunday  of 
tbe  year,  and  only  a  few  were  able  to  hpar 
Mr.  Smithes  most  inspiring  sermon.  There 
was  00  regular  session  of  the  Sunday-school. 
On  the  evening  of  the  28th  the  Misses  Lap- 
wonh  conducted  the  entertainment.  The 
singing  by  Miss  Lapworth  and  Mr.  Charles 
Lapworth  brought  forth  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause, as  did  that  also  of  Mabel  and  Clar- 
ence. We  were  all  greatly  indebted  to  Miss 
Flora  Lapworth  for  the  great  efficiency  with 
which  she  carried  out  the  programme. 

Iowa  City,  la.— Rev.  Charles  £.  Perkins 
has  nearly  completed  his  second  year  of 
work  in  this  university  town.  He  has 
shown  himself  an  able  preacher  and  a  faith- 
ful pastor,  and  has  won  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  all  denominations  in  the 
town.  The  local  society  is  not  strong,  and 
the  fli'ld  has  been  known  for  many  years  as 
ft  somewhat  difHcult  one.  But  Mr.  Perkins 
ii  working  on  bravely  and  earnestly,  reach- 
ing hy  his  preaching  and  Bible  class  in- 
fraction a  very  considerable  number  of 
students,  and  succeeding  in  his  general 
vork  distinctly  better  than  his  near  prede- 
cessors. He  exchanged  pulpits  two  Sundays 
in  March  with  Mr.  Sunderland  of  Ann 
Arbor,  the  editor  of  the  Unitarian, 

Iowa  Conference. — Slowly  but  steadily 
the  conviction  grows  that  those  whom  God 
ti&th  joined  together  by  giving  them  the 
same  nature  and  mission,  man  should  not 
by  his  selfish  and  short-sighted  sectarianism 
put  asunder.  Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the 
growing  conviction  inside  Unitarian  and 
tniversalist  ranks  that  the  two  denomina- 
tions stand  for  essentially  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  have  really  the  same  aims  in  view, 
may  be  seen  in  the  steadily  increasing  num- 
ber of  efforts  put  forth  for  co  operation  and 
fellowship,  especially  in  joint  conventions. 
Michigan  has  had  one  such  convention,  and 
is  soon  to  have  another.  Wisconsin  has 
had  one  or  two.  Two  or  three  have  been 
beld  in  the  East  Iowa  has  recently  held 
a  very  successful  one,  which  seems  certain 
to  be  foUowed  by  others. .  So  the  good  spirit 
spreads. 


In  response  to  your  request  for  a  brief  re- 
port of  the  Iowa  Convention  for  the  Unita- 
rian, I  send  you  the  following  notes:  — 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Unita- 
rian Association  in  Davenport,  Nov.  16, 
1S93,  a  resolution  looking  to  a  joint  conven- 
tion of  the  two  liberal  religious  bodies 
within  the  State,  was  unanimously  passed. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Iowa  Uni- 
versalist  Convention  cordially  indorsed  the 
resolution,  and,  while  precluded  from  issuing 
a  formal  call  for  a  convention,  gave  their 
aid  as  individuals  in  the  preparation  of  a 
programme. 

The  convention  met  in  the  Unitarian 
church  at  Des  Moines,  Tuesday  evening, 
February  20,  and  continued  through  the 
two  following  days.  It  was  well  attended, 
nearly  every  Universalist  and  Unitarian 
minister  in  Iowa  being  present,  with  a  good 
representation  of  the  laity.  Among  the  lat- 
ter were  several  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Rev.  R.  D.  Towne,  pastor  of  the 
Universalist  church  in  Dubuque,  had  been 
chosen  to  preach  the  opening  sermon ;  but, 
being  absent  from  tbe  State,  Rev.  Charles 
£.  Perkins  of  Iowa  City  was  invited  to 
take  his  place.  Mr.  Perkins's  sermon  was 
on  '^Intellectual  Scepticism  and  the  Grounds 
of  Belief."  Previous  to  the  assumption  of 
the  preacher's  task,  however.  Rev.  LfCon  A. 
Harvey  of  the  Unitarian  Church  called  the 
convention  to  order,  and  introduced  Judge 
O.  B.  AyreSf  the  president  of  the  Iowa  Uni- 
versalist Convention,  who  gave  to.  the 
friends  a  cordial  welcome,  expressed  in 
words  showing  a  warm  appreciation  of  the 
object  which  had  called  them  together.  An 
equally  cordial  and  happy  response  was 
made  by  Rev.  Mary  A.  Safford  of  Sioux 
City,  the  president  of  the  Iowa  Unitarian 
As.sociation. 

The  convention  was  formally  organized 
Thursday  morning  by  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Edward  Cromwell  of  Sioux  City  as  presi- 
dent, Rev.  J.  H.  Palmer  of  Cedar  Rapids 
as  secretary,  and  Rev.  Leon  A.  Harvey  of 
Des  Moines  as  treasurer. 

At  ten  o'clock  Rev.  Amos  Crum,  D.D.,  of 
the  Universalist  church  at  Webster  City, 
read  an  exceedingly  entertaining  and  able 
paper  upon  tbe  theme  "The  Decline  of  the 
American  Pulpit*'  The  discussion  which 
followed  was  led  by  Rev.  T.  P.  Byrnes  of 
Humboldt,  and  participated  in  by  several 
others.  At  eleven  o'clock  Rev.  H.  D.  Stevens 
of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Perry  save  an 
address  upon  *^The  Humanitarian  cnurch," 
which  awakened  very  general  enthusiasm. 
The  paper  was  alive  witn  moral  and  humane 
passion,  and  deservedly  ranked  among  the 
best  things  of  the  convention.  The  discus- 
sion was  led  by  Rev.  A.  K.  Beem  of  Osage. 
At  two  in  the  afternoon  a  paper  on  '^Unita- 
rianism    and    Universalism"   was   read  by 
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Rev.  Charles  E.  Perkins  of  Iowa  City.  The 
paper  followed  the  historical  method  in 
treating  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  two 
bodies,  maintained  their  individuality,  ^et 
asserted  for  each  a  natural  and  growing 
affiliation  with  the  other.  The  discussion 
which  followed,  and  which  was  led  by  Rev. 
W.  L.  Swan  of  Clarinda,  was  very  general. 
In  the  course  of  it  the  convention  was 
favored  with  a  vigorous  address,  teeming 
with  interesting  reminiscence,  by  Rev.  S.  S. 
Hunting  of  Des  Moines,  formerly  pastor  of 
the  Des  Moines  Unitarian  church. 

At  three  o'clock  Rev.  Arthur  M.  Judy  of 
Davenport  spoke  for  the  pulpit  upon  "What 
is  Desirable  in  the  Pew?"  The  address  was 
a  noble  call  to  service,  full  of  lofty  spirit- 
uality, yet  siroDgly  practical. 

The  sermon  in  the  evening  was  by  Rev. 
J.  H.  Palmer  of  the  Universalist  church  at 
Cedar  Rapids.  It  was  earnest  and  eloquent, 
quite  in  the  line  of  the  thought  and  aim 
which  had  called  the  people  of  this  conven- 
tion together. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  convention 
opened  with  a  paper  on  "The  Renewed 
Bible/'  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Varney  of  the  Univer- 
salist church  at  Storm  Lake.  Discussion 
followed,  led  by  Rev.  James  Gorton  of  Mar- 
shalltown.  Next  came  a  symposium,  de- 
voted to  consideration  of  "The  Secret  of 
Success  in  our  Work."  Rev.  A.  K.  Beem, 
Rev.  T.  P.  Byrnes,  Rev.  J.  H.  Palmer,  and 
Rev.  Elinor  Gordon  spoke  to  the  question. 
Your  correspondent  was  not  present  at  this 
session  of  the  convention,  but  all  reports 
which  came  to  him  indicated  that  it  did  not 
fall  below  other  sessions  in  interest.  The 
closing  sermon  was  preached  in  the  evening 
by  Rev.  Mary  A.  Safford  of  Sioux  City. 
Miss  Safford  said  that  "the  convention  had 
already  preached  her  sermon" ;  but,  if  this 
were  so,  we  were  all  glad  to  hear  it  a^ain 
according  to  her  rendition,  and  emphasized 
by  her  earnest  voice  and  manner.  It  was  a 
word  which  fittingly  brought  the  brotherly 
meeting  to  an  end. 

At  the  business  session  of  Thursday  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  recom- 
mending to  the  Iowa  Universalist  Conven- 
tion and  the  Iowa  Unitarian  Association 
consideration  of  the  advisability  of  holding 
our  annual  conferences  together,  with  sepa- 
rate sessions  for  the  business  of  each  body. 
Other  important  resolutions  were  passed 
looking  to  more  active  co-operation  in  lib- 
eral Christian  work  throughout  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

The  Des  Moines  daily  papers  gave  very 
full  reports  of  the  convention.  The  Unita- 
rian Society  made  everybody  welcome  to 
their  church  and  to  their  homes.  Rev.  Mr. 
Harvey,  as  host,  seemed  to  be  ubiquitous. 
He  was  certainly  most  efficient. 

The  spirit  and  temper  of  the  Conference 


was  all  that  the  most  sanguine  could  have 
hoped.  The  essential  unity  of  thought  and 
purpose  of  the  representatives  of  the  two 
liberal  Christian  bodies  was  very  noticeable. 
We  believe  it  is  the  beginning  of  larger  and 
better  life  for  both  Universalibm  and  Unita- 
rianism  in  Iowa.  c.  e.  p. 

Jowai,  India. — On  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  the  chief  commissioner  of  Assam, 
the  political  head  of  the  province,  to  Jowai, 
on  November  27,  the  teacher  and  children  of 
the  Unitarian  Free  School  of  Jowai  paid 
him  their  respects  with  a  formal  addreaa  of 
welcome,  which  he  responded  to  with  in- 
quiries concerning  the  school  and  the  Uni- 
tarian cause  in  the  Khasi  Hills. 

On  Sunday,  December  24,  special  semions 
on  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  Christmas 
were  preached  in  our  meeting  hut  at  Jowai 
by  Kissor  Singh  and  Mar  Singh.  On  Mon- 
day, the  25 tb,  the  Unitarians  at  Jowai  and 
the  school  children  celebrated  the  Christmas 
with  various  kinds  of  sports  and  entertain- 
ments, our  heathen  neigbtors  also  takint;  part 

The  house  to  house  visitation  is  still  con- 
tinued almost  every  ^3unday  evening,  our 
school  children  assisting  us  in  singing.  A 
native  Methodist  evangelibt,  who  only  a  few 
months  ago  left  the  theological  training  in- 
stitution of  Cherrapoonjee,  has  joined  our 
ranks,  which  has  much  surprised  our  ortho- 
dox friends. 

The  Nongtalang  church  and  school  were 
closed  during  the  month  of  December,  owing 
to  outbreak  of  cholera,  but  have  since  been 
reopened,  the  disease  having  disappeared. 

Will  our  friends  and  sympathizers  of  tlie 
Khasi  Hills  Unitarian  Mission  kindly  send 
us  old  illustrated  papers,  pictures,  maps, 
alphabet  sheets,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  our 
schools?  They  will  have  the  effect  of  draw- 
ing many  heathen  children  to  our  schools. 
These  may  be  addressed  to  me  at  Jowai, 
Khasi  Hills,  Assam,  India. 

Hajom  Kissob  Sinoh. 

Kalamasoo,  Mich. — The  money  is  raised, 
the  plans  drawn,  and  the  contract  let  for 
the  new  Unitarian  church  here.  The  work 
of  building  will  be  pushed  forward  vigor- 
ously as  soon  as  the  spring  opens. 

Milford,  N.H.— We  are  very  glad  of  the 
great  Unitarian  work  done  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  rejoice  at  the  strength  of  oar 
cause  in  that  State. 

We  are  small  in  numbers  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  desire  to  receive  all  credit  rightly 
due  us. 

It  is  often  a  misfortune  to  have  towns  of 
the  same  name  in  different  States,  especially 
so  when  credit  due  to  our  little  Granite 
State  is  given  to  towns  of  like  names  in  old 
Massachusetts. 

"Be  it  known  to  all  men"  that  the  grand 
work  of  the  past  few  years  reported  in  the 
March  C/nitarian  has  been  at  Milford,  N.H., 
— not  Milford,  Mass. 
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Oklahoma  City,  Ok.  Ter.— Five  years 
ago  Oklahoma  City  was  an  open  prairie 
without  a  cabin.  To-day  it  is  a  town  of  ten 
thousand,  with  three-storied  briclc  and  stone  ^ 
bloclcs,  city  water,  sewers,  gas,  and  electric 
light.  It  has  also  a  Unitarian  church,  with 
&  comfortable  home  of  its  own,  seating  over 
two  handred,  which  is  filled  to  the  doors 
eTery  Sunday,  to  listen  to  the  sermons  of 
Rev.  C.  H.  Rogers,  iU  pastor.  This  little 
cburch  was  dedicated  to  the  "worship  of 
God  and  the  service  of  man."  Tuesday 
evening,  February  20,  the  pastor  was  assisted 
by  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush  of  Chicago,  who 
gave  the  sermon.  This  is  the  south- western 
outpost  of  the  Central  West,  and  stands 
alone  in  this  new  Territory.  But,  although 
it  is  only  six  months  old,  the  knowledge 
of  it  has  gone  abroad ;  and  some  three  or 
ioor  points  in  Oklahoma  have  urged  Mr. 
Rogers  to  ''come  and  do  likewise,"  while 
two  towns  have  offered  land  for  church 
buildings,  if  we  will  take  possession.  The 
field  in  that  direction  has  fine  promise,  if 
ODly  we  were  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity.  Would  that  the  easy-going 
friends  of  liberal  Christianity  could  realize 
the  possibilities  of  these  wide-spread  fields 
and  the  privilege  of  improving  them  for 
God  and  humanity ! 

Plalnfield,  N.J.— Evenings  with  Charles 
Diekeos  at  All  Souls'  Church.  March  26, 
"Bleak  House,"  Mrs.  £.  W.  Conklin;  April 
tf.  "Pickwick  Papers,"  Mr.  H.  B.  Wells; 
April  20,  "David  Copperfield,"  Mr.  W.  H. 
Riley;  May  4,  "Little  Dorrit,"  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Warren;  May  18,  "Our  Mutual  Friend," 
Hr.  £.  H.  Mumford.  Each  book  will  be 
introduced  by  a  short  paper  or  address,  after 
which  a  free  discussion  of  its  people  and 
incidents  is  desired. 

Topeka,  Kan. — The  ordination  of  Rev. 
A.brani  Wymao  was  made  the  occasion  of 
one  of  those  little  conferences  in  which  our 
Western  churches  take  pleasure.  It  was 
opeoed  Tuesday  evening,  February  13,  by  a 
^ery  strong  sermon  from  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn 
of  Chicago,  on  "The  Live  Olive-trees," 
which  was  listened  to  by  a  good  audience, 
in  spite  of  the  intense  cold  which  followed 
the  severe  bliszard  of  the  11th  and  12th. 

Wednesday  afternoon  another  choice  audi- 
ence gathered  to  enjoy  the  careful  and 
scholarly  delineation  of  the  life  and  charac- 
^r  of  Paul  which  Mr.  Fenn  presented. 
Seldom  has  a  Western  audience  been  favored 
with  a  more  perfect  work  of  constructive 
criticism.  Wednesday  evening  was  Mr. 
Wyman^s  ordination.  The  invocation  and 
Scripture  reading  were  by  Rev.  Prof.  Black 
of  Topeka;  sermon,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Roberts 
of  Kansas  City;  ordaining  prayer,  by  Rev. 
W.  8.  Vail  of  Wichito,  Kan. ;  charge,  by 
Kev.  T.  B.  Forbush  of  Chicago ;  fellowship 
of  the  churches,  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn ;  act 
of  installation,  by  F.   H.  Foster,   Esq.,  of 


Topeka;  address  to  the  church,  by  Rev. 
C.  G.  Howland  of  Lawrence.  Mr.  Roberts*s 
sermon  was  on  the  true  nature  of  religion, 
and  was  fall  of  the  charm  of  his  peculiar 
eloquence. 

The  Topeka  people  have  quite  fallen  in 
love  with  their  young  pastor,  the  congrega- 
tions have  largely  increased,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  the  church  is  on  the 
road  to  satisfactory  success. 

Salem,  Mass. —The  session  of  the  Essex 
Conference  at  the  East  Cburch  March  1  was 
a  very  enjoyable  one.  Dr.  Mozom^s  paper 
on  "The  Labor  Question"  was  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  as  was  also  Rev.  Mr.  Mac- 
Dougairs  address  on  "Do  we  need  a 
Change  of  Name  to  become  a  Free  Church?" 
— The  union  Easter  service  of  the  four  Uni- 
tarian Sunday-schools  of  Salem  at  the  Bar- 
ton Square  Church  Easter  Sunday  afternoon, 
with  Rev.  £.  A.  Horton  to  speak,  was  a 
very  pleasant  affair.  The  new  service  of 
the  Sunday  School  Society  was  used,  and 
much  enjoyed. 

A  very  large  audience  gathered  at  the 
Barton  Square  Chiu'ch  on  Sunday  evening, 
March  18,  to  listen  to  an  address  by  our 
senior  pastor.  Rev.  E.  B.  Willson,  on 
"Fifty  Years  in  the  Ministry:  A  Retro- 
spect. " 

The  Alliance  of  Barton  Square  Church 
had  a  pleasant  and  profitable  sale  at  their 
vestry  March  21.  This  Alliance  entertained 
sister  alliances  on  Tuesday,  March  LS.  Rev. 
Mr.  Manchester  gave  an  address  on  "The 
Montana  School,"  and  afternoon  tea  was 
served. 

San  Antonio,  Tez.— Brother  Shultz  sends 
the  following:  "It  is  always  said  that  relig- 
ion is  intolerant:  that  is  true.  But  who 
are  the  accusers  ?  The  doctors  ?  What 
about  the  persecution  which  Jenner,  Har- 
vey, Hahnemann,  and  others  had  to  endure? 
The  scientists?  Who  ever  propounded  a 
new  theory  in  science  and  was  not  hooted 
and  sneered  at  by  his  own  fellow- laborers? 
The  men  of  industry?  The  inventors  have 
been  crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  names  of 
crank  and  fool  imposed  upon  them.  He 
who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictious,  be 
it  in  medicine,  in  art,  in  industry,  in  sci- 
ence, or  in  religion,  must  be  willing  to  be 
made  the  target  and  the  scorn  of  his  fellow- 
men." — Southern  Unitarian, 

St.  IiOuiB,  Mo.— The  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  marriage  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Snyder  was  celebrated  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Eliot  Society  at  the  Church  of  the  Messiah 
by  a  surprise  in  the  shape  of  a  reception  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Snyder  from  the  congregation. 
Daring  the  evening  Mr.  Hugh  McKittrick, 
president  of  the  trustees  of  the  society,  pre- 
sented, in  the  name  of  the  ladies,  to  the 
pastor  and  his  wife  a  basket  of  "silver"  dol- 
lars,—the  sum  of  the  gifts  of  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  society. 
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— The  Literary  CommUtee  of  the  Eliot  So- 
ciety is  carrying  oat  with  great  success  the 
programme  published  in  the  fall.  There 
have  been  two  meetings  in  the  month  past, 
at  which  Reade*s  "Put  yourself  in  his 
Place"  furnished  material  for  papers  and 
discussion  on  ''Trades  Unions,"  and  Mary 
Hallock  Footers  "Chosen  Valley"  on  the 
rights  of  corporations.  Amouf;  the  notable 
evenings  have  been  those  devoted  to  Ham- 
lin Garland's  "Spoils  of  Office"  and  Ibsen*s 
drama,  "Nora,  or  the  DoIPs  House."  A 
feature  of  many  meetings  has  been  a  letter 
to  the  meeting  from  the  author  of  the  book 
und<'r  discussion.  Among  such  may  he 
mentioned  letters  from  6.  W.  Cable,  Mary 
E.  Wilkins,  M.  H.  Foote,  and  Hamlin 
Garland.  This  work  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
most  efficient  committee,  of  which  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Stone  is  chairman. 
— Rev.  Mr.  Johnstone  of  Grand  Rapids  re- 
cently exchanged  with  the  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah. 
— At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Club  Rev.  Caroline  Bartlett,  the  guest  of 
the  club,  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Prom- 
ise of  Unitarianism,"  in  which  the  position 
of  the  radical  wing  of  the  church  was  ably 
presented. 

— At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Eliot  Society 
the  "  literary  hour"  was  devoted  to  "  Memo- 
ries of  John  Calvin  Learned,  Late  Pastor 
of  Unity  Church."  Miss  Wall  presented  a 
paper  on  "Mr.  Learned 's  Relation  to  the 
Educational  Institutions  of  St.  Louis" ;  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Allen,  "Press  Comments  and  Mr. 
Hosmer's  Poem";  Mrs.  C.  L.  Moss,  "Let- 
ters." Miss  Jewett  talked  of  "Some  Per- 
sonal Traits";  and  Mrs.  N.  B.  Eayrs  sang 
in  conclusion  Mr.  Chad  wick's  hymn,  "It 
singeth  Low  in  Every  Heart."  The  ladies  of 
Unity  Church  were  guests  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  evidences  of  sorrow  that  marked  the 
funeral  service  at  Unity  on  December  10 
were  repeated  in  the  chapel  of  the  church  of 
the  Messiah  on  March    5. 

Washta,  la.— Rev.  Ellen  Gordon  of 
Sioux  City  preached  at  this  place  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  February  25.  The  Masonic  Hall 
was  crowded  to  full  capacity.  The  subject 
of  Miss  Gordon's  sermon  was  "Am  I  a 
Christian?"  The  drift  of  the  sermon  was 
to  show  that  much  depended  upon  the  qual- 
ification of  the  word  "Christian,"  as  far  as 
liberals  were  concerned.  If  the  word 
"Christian"  included  a  belief  in  any  of  the 
present  orthodox  ideas  of  Je%us,  the  answer 
would  have  to  be  in  the  negative.  But,  if 
by  Christian  is  meant  trying  to  follow  gen- 
erally the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  well  as  try- 
ing to  live  the  Christ  life,  then  the 
preacher  thought  most  liberals  were  proud 
to  be  called  Christians. 

Wichita,  Kan.— The  installation  of  Rev. 
W.  S.  Vail  at  Wichita  took  place  Thurs- 
day evening,   February  15.      The  order  of 


service  was  as  follows:  invocation  and 
Scripture  reading,  Kev.  T.  >B,  Forbush  of 
Chicago;  sermon,  Rev,  W.  W.  Fenn  of 
^  Chicago ;  prayer,  Rev.  Abram  Wyman  of 
^  Topeka ;  fellowship  of  the  churches,  Rev. 
W.  W.  F^nn;  act  of  installation,  Hou. 
R.  A.  Sankey  of  Wichita;  address  to  the 
church.  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbnsh.  It  was  greatly 
regretted  that '  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas  City 
and  Mr.  Howland  of  Lawrence  were  un- 
avoidably prevented  from  assisting  in  the 
service.  Their  absence,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  Messrs.  Fenn  and  Wyman  were 
obliged  to  return  North  Friday  morning, 
prevented  the  conference  which  had  be^n 
planned  for  that  day  and  evening. 

Mr.  Vail,  who  succeeds  Rev.  E.  R.  Ship- 
pen  at  Wichita,  is  well  known  in  the  West, 
having  been  the  pastor  of  a  large  Univer- 
sali St  church  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  some 
seven  years.  Being  attracted  to  the  Unita- 
rian fellowship,  he  resigned  his  St.  Paul 
pulpit,  and  accepted  the  Wichita  call.  He 
is  winning  golden  opinions  from  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  The  Wichita 
church  is  in  good  condition.  The  congre- 
gation fills  the  hall.  The  Sunday-school  is 
excellent,  and  the  Ladies'  Society  is  active 
and  efficient.  Steps  are  already  being  taken 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  church  home,  which, 
when  completed,  will  place  the  society  on  a 
permanent  and  substantial  basis. 

Tarmouth,  Me.— Rev.  £.  E.  Newbert  of 
Augusta  preached  here  February  18,  in  ex- 
change with  the  pastor. 

The  Ladies'  Circle  gave  a  pound  party 
for  the  poor  Friday  evening,  February  2.3. 
A  goodly  number  of  packages  were  received, 
and  have  been  distributed  according  to  the 
best  judgment  of  the  committee.  Fortu- 
nately, our  parish  contains  bnt  few  really 
needy  people.  The  Women's  Alliance 
packed,  February  24,  a  large  dry-goods  box 
of  various  articles  for  wear  and  house  use. 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  School  is 
the  object  of  this  benefaction.  We  are  glad 
to  assist  those  who  are  trying  to  help  them- 
selves. 

We  are  glad  to  chronicle  a  pleasant  social 
event.  The  pastor,  with  several  gentlemen 
assistants,  met  the  young  unmarried  men  of 
the  parish,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four, 
Wednesday  evening,  March  7.  The  even- 
ing was  passed  in  conversation,  playing 
games,  and  singing.  Refreshments  were 
served  at  a  suitable  hour.  It  is  enjoyable 
to  see  the  young  men  together  in  this  way. 
It  is  democratic  and  g(X)d  for  morals  and 
religion.  Work  for  and  with  the  young 
men.  They  will  respond,  and  heartily, 
Uio,— Church  Exchange, 


What  springs  from  earth  dissolves  to 
earth  again,  and  heaven-bom  tJbings  fly  to 
their  native  seat. — Marcus  AnUmmtu, 
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BALANCE  AND   BALLAST  IN 
CHABACTER 

A   SBRMON   BT  RET.  W.   O.   ELIOT,  OF 
SEATTLE,   WASH. 


**Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even  balance,  that 
God  mar  know  mine  integrity." — Job  xxxi.  6. 

"Bis  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the.  Lord." — 
Ps.  cxiL  6. 

All  parts  of  the  ship,  from  rudder  to 
figure-head, — all  that  pertains  to  the  ship, — 
have  illustrated  elements  and  experiences 
of  human  life  and  character.  Helm  and 
helmsman,  pilot  and  sailor,  compass  and 
wheel,  mast  and  sail,  anchor  and  pinmmet, 
Toya^e  and  port,  shoals  and  deeps,  narrows 
and  open  sea,  storm  and  calm,  wind  and  sky 
uid  stars,  beacon  light  and  harbor  bar  and 
hayen,  have  all  entered  the  poetry  of  our 
race. 

And  this  justifies  the  title  of  the  sermon 
this  naoming.  The  ship  must  be  trimmed 
and  ballasted;  and  by  this  figure  I  invite 
your  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  theme,  "Balance  and  Bal- 
last in  Character." 

I  sometimes  think  that  most  of  the  ills 
of  society  are  caused  not  so  much  by  de- 
liberate, intentional  sinfulness  as  by  lack 
of  ballast  in  character  and  lack  of  balance 
among  the  elements  which  enter  into  char- 
acter. A  sinful  ignorance,  a  criminal  neg- 
ligence, haunts  the  background  of  our  lives. 
A  cumulative  carelessness  surprises  us  with 
its  power  in  many  of  the  important  issues 
and  crises  of  life;  and  even  in  lives  gov- 
erned by  great  personal  devotion  and  conse- 
cration we  note  a  lack  of  equilibrium. 

This  lack  is  the  cause  of  most  of  our  own 
weakness,  failures,  and  suffering.  Will  it 
not,  then,  serve  us  all  to  consider  very 
thoughtfully  and  in  a  practical  and  con- 
crete way  what  constitutes  balance  of  char- 


acter, what  is  ballast  in  character,  and 
how  they  are  attained  ? 

I  speak  to  those  who  desire  to  attain  in 
themselves  this  greater  balance  and  ballast. 
Rescue,  more  radical  salvation,  is  needed 
for  the  leaking  and  sinking  craft.  All  that 
the  really  good-intentioned  ask  is  counsel 
and  help.  What  they  need  is  education, 
growth  in  mind,  morals,  and  motives. 

What  is  our  simplest  line  of  approach  in 
this  consideration  ?  Shall  we  begin  at  once 
by  instancing  individual  characters  in  whom 
lack  of  balance  or  ballast  is  conspicuous? 
If  you  will  think  of  it  a  moment,  you  will 
see  that  this  is  a  hopeless  task.  Every  one 
of  us  lacks  these  qualities  to  some  degree. 
No:  let  us  look  rather  at  those  universal 
elements  which  are  the  groundwork  for 
character,  and  then  deduce,  if  necessary, 
from  the  general  to  the  particular.  Psychol- 
ogy furnishes  our  generalizations. 

Psychologists  of  all  schools,  in  spite  of 
various  shades  of  distinctions  made,  various 
explanations  of  phenomena,  various  differ- 
ing analyses  of  complex  operations,  and  in 
spite  of  differences  as  to  which  is  primal  in 
the  several  departments  of  our  life,  never- 
theless agree  that  there  are  three  moods  or 
functions  involved  in  the  unity  of  the  soul's 
life.  These  are,  of  course,  the  mind,  the 
feeling,  and  the  will.  So  conscious  are  we 
in  a  rough  way  of  this  distinction,  and  so 
simple  and  clear-cut  does  it  seem,  that  we 
do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  exquisite 
difficulty  of  the  analysis  of  a  single  simple 
act,  let  alone  the  most  complex  operations. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  bear  this  difficulty  in 
our  mind,  the  broad  division  above  made 
will  help  us,  for  these  three  functions — 
mind,  feeling,  and  will — are  as  necessary  to 
the  formal  completeness  of  the  soul  as  the 
possession  of  all  the  limbs  and  organs  is  to 
the  completed  form  of  the  body;  and  so 
there  is  a  symmetry  and  health  among  the 
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parts  of  the  soul,  just  as  there  is  a  symmetry 
and  health  among  the  parts  of  the  body. 

Speaking,  then,  in  the  broadest  way,  ill- 
balance  of  character  is  always  due  to  ill-bal- 
ance among  the  three  primal  psychologic 
elements.  The  mind  or  the  feeling  or  the 
will  is  weak,  and  then  the  character  is  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  unbalanced.  If  the 
weakness  is  radical  or  organic,  then  the 
difficulty  of  education,  change,  or  improve- 
ment, is  very  great, — insanity  is  merely 
a  high  degree  of  such  weakness;  but,  if 
the  weakness  in  any  faculty  is  not  organic, 
but  simply  due  to  lack  of  training  or  atten- 
tion, then  the  weakness  can  be  changed  to 
strength,  and  a  greater  degree  of  symmetry 
attained. 

Avoiding,  if  possible,  the  entanglement  of 
too  deep  and  close  analysis,  let  us  see  what 
the  various  types  of  character  are  in  cases 
where  any  of  the  three  parts  is  unduly  sub- 
ordinated :  First,  where  the  mental  element 
is  weak;  i.e.,  the  will  strong,  the  feeling 
strong,  but  the  judgment  poor.  Here  is  the 
character  who  sees  much  of  his  time  iU- 
spent  in  injudicious  enterprises.  As  a  busi- 
ness man,  failure  is  marked  upon  his  brow  ; 
as  a  philanthropist,  he  is  heartful,  but  head- 
less ;  as  a  parent,  he  is  pouring  out  love  or 
temper  on  spoiled  children;  as  a  reformer, 
he  is  one-sided ;  as  a  student,  he  is  an  apolo- 
gist or  an  advocate  rather  than  a  true 
scholar;  as  a  teacher,  he  is  a  pedagogue 
rather  than  an  educator,  a  driver  instead  of 
a  leader ;  as  a  theologian,  he  is  a  bigot  in- 
stead of  a  messenger  of  light ;  as  a  citizen, 
he  is  a  partisan  more  than  he  is  a  patriot. 

The  finer  offices  of  character  are  often 
hindered  or  wasted  or  confused  by  lack  of 
thought.  Thoughtlessness  sometimes  leads 
to  greater  wrong  than  sin.  ^'Discretion  is 
the  better  part  of  valor." 

Wisdom  is  better  than  enthusiasm.  Ob- 
stinacy is  irrational  firmness.  Mercy  finds 
scanty  room  in  the  soul  whose  mind  is  set 
in  the  business  of  fault  searching.  Charity 
is  indiscriminate  and  harmful  when  divorced 
from  judgment. 

Religion  without  reason  becomes  super- 
stition. 

What  is  so  of  others  is,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  true  of  each  of  us.  If  we  are 
conscious  of  any  wasted  effort,  if  we  are 
conscious  of  any  of  the  failures  in  our  work 
or  character  due  to  ill  judgment  or  thought- 


lessness, let  us  strive  in  every  possible  way, 
especially  in  minutiae,  to  train  the  judgment, 
practise  the  mind  to  the  wise  generalizing 
from  facts,  from  our  past  experiences  of 
both  success  and  failure  and  the  experiences 
of  others.  Read  in  a  less  desultory  way; 
and  read  slowly  and  carefully  books  which 
require  rigid  and  careful  thought.  Let  us 
think  more  ourselves, — make  thinking  as 
much  a  duty  as  the  other  daily  tasks.  In 
some  such  way,  I  think,  one  who  feels  ill- 
balanced  in  character  through  failure  of  the 
judgment  may  be  helped. 

Secondly,  I  would  speak  a  moment  of  the 
types  of  character  where  the  feelings  are  ill- 
developed.  The  ill-balance  in  character 
which  finds  source  in  the  feelings  is  due  not 
to  the  subordination  or  weakness  of  feeling 
as  a  function,  but  rather  ill-balance  among 
the  various  kinds  of  feelings. 

Intellect  is  something  much  more  simple 
than  feeling.  Reasoning  is  a  proceeding  by 
steps,  in  accord  with  certain  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  consciousness ;  and  in  the  rea- 
soning process  no  step  can  be  anything  but 
all  right  or  all  wrong  any  more  Uian  a  step 
in  a  mathematical  problem  can  be  partly 
right  and  partly  wrong,  and  those  very  steps 
in  any  process  of  reasoning  which  we  call 
wrong  reasoning  are  ill-named,  for  a  false 
step  ceases  to  be  reasoning.  It  is  a  lapse  in 
the  process.  Therefore,  reasoning  in  its 
simplicity  cannot  be  right  or  wrong,  but  is 
always  right  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be 
reasoning,  and  is  always  the  simple  respond- 
ing of  the  soul  in  consciousness,  in  a  process 
along  certain  inevitable  lines,  the  inexorable 
path  of  logic. 

Now,  feeling  is  by  no  means  so  simple  of 
analysis.  There  can  be  wrong  feelings  or 
right  feelings,  and  feelings  partly  wrong  and 
partly  right.  There  can  be  many  different 
kinds  of  feeling, — ^hope,  desire,  faith,  love, 
chagrin,  hate,  joy,  grief. 

I  believe  that  in  every  one*s  life  the  feel- 
ings are  primal.  They  are  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  all  conduct;  and,  when  we 
say  people  are  without  feeling,  we  mean  they 
are  without  some  special  kind  of  feeling,  and 
are  really  controlled  by  some  other  feeling. 
And,  when  we  say,  for  instance,  that  a  man 
is  dispassionate  in  his  thought,  it  is  only 
that  his  thought  is  guided  by  higher  feelings 
for  truth  or  the  right  rather  than  by  preju- 
dice. 
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Now,  if  feeling  is  really  never  subordi- 
nate, then  the  ill-balance  of  character  due  to 
the  feelings  is  not  due  to  a  disproportionate 
subordination  of  feeling,  nor  to  any  subor- 
dination of  feeling  at  aJl,  but  rather  to  lack 
of  balance  among  the  feelings  themselves. 

Thus  some  men  have  a  sense  of  justice 
that  knows  no  mercy,  and  some  men  have  a 
fulness  of  mercy  that  crowds  out  justice. 
Perfect  mercy  is  not  inconsistent  with  per- 
fect justice,  of  course.  It  is  the  lack  of  the 
other  that  makes  either  incomplete.  And 
right  here  it  may  be  said  that  no  perfectly 
good  and  right  feelings  hinder  each  other. 
In  fact,  every  good  feeling  in  its  complete- 
ness partakes  of  all  other  good  feelings, 
every  good  feeling  being  named  by  its  pre- 
dominant attribute.  It  is  lack  of  proper 
balance  or  harmony  in  the  quality  of  any 
feeling  that  mars  it. 

Yet  more,  however,  are  good  feelings  un- 
balanced and  even  overcome  by  bad  feel- 
ings. Caution  is  perverted  by  cowardice, 
love  is  unbalanced  by  lust,  self-sacrifice  by 
asceticism,  Uberty  by  license,  simplicity  of 
motive  by  duplicity.  It  is  goodness  and 
badness  of  feeling  that  determines  the  guilt 
of  a  man.  Error  of  intellect  alone  is  not 
sin,  nor  effort  balked.  It  is  the  feelings 
that  give  the  personal  moral  quality  to 
thoughts  and  deeds.  If  we  woidd  search 
oar  motives,  we  must  search  our  feelings. 

It  is  often  lack  of  some  special  kind  of 
feeling  that  make  our  lives  little  or  narrow. 
What  is  often  called  narrowness  of  mind  is 
really  narrowness  of  feeling.  It  is  because 
oor  feelings  of  interest  are  limited.  Here 
is  one  who  feels  no  interest  in  anything  but 
the  every-day  affairs  of  home  and  business. 
We  say  his  life  is  pretty  meagre.  Here  is 
one  whose  life  is  barren  of  musical  or  poetic 
or  ssthetic  sense.  Here  is  one  of  broader 
human  interests  who  loves  to  follow  in 
thought  and  feeling  the  history,  past  and 
present,  of  the  doings  and  thoughts  of  his 
nee. 

And  all  such  broadening  of  our  interests 
is  really  a  balancing  or  truer  adjusting  of 
the  feelings. 

What  is  so  of  others  is,  to  a  greater  or 
leas  extent,  true  of  each  of  us.  Let  each 
one  consider  what  may  be  his  or  her  domi- 
nant trait,  or  see  if  the  feelings  which  domi- 
x^ate  your  life  are  adjusted  to  each  other  in 
simplicity  and  harmony.    If  not,  bend  your 


efforts,  concentrate  your  judgment  in  adjust- 
ing the  relations ;  hush  the  discord,  and  fill 
out  the  harmony.  Let  us  search  our  hearts, 
and  see  if  there  be  any  evil  way  in  any  one 
of  us.  And,  again,  if  any  one  feels  that  his 
outlook  is  narrow,  if  any  one  comes  to  feel 
that  his  thoughts  and  feelings  are  narrow, 
his  aspirations  poor  and  his  sympathies 
limited,  let  him  feed  his  desires  until  his 
interests  in  all  things  human  grow  great 
with  the  food  that  feeds  them. 

And,  thirdly,  of  those  types  of  character 
where  the  will  is  weak.  Here  are  those 
whose  effort  seems  paralyzed,  in  spite  of 
good  intention  and  judgment.  If  I  should 
describe  them,  it  would  be  a  sad,  sad  story. 
It  is  the  story  of  those  whose  souls  have 
become  the  slaves  of  their  bodies.  It  is  the 
story  of  those  who  cannot  keep  their  soul  on 
top,  but  whose  bodies  trample  their  souls  in 
the  mud.  It  is  the  story  of  those  who  have 
upon  their  necks  the  yoke  of  sin,  lured 
thereto  by  the  delusion  of  a  sinful  heart, 
and  by  a  perverted  judgment  self -deceived 
into  the  idea  that  the  yoke  of  sin  would 
always  remain  as  easy  and  its  burden  as 
light  as  at  first  it  seemed. 

It  is  the  awful  story  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde  the  world  over.  It  is  the  pitiful 
narrative  of  those  who  have  meddled  with 
drugs  and  fooled  with  medicine.  King  Al- 
cohol has  more  slaves  cringing  at  his  heels, 
flattering  him  before  his  throne,  or  shackled 
to  his  chariot  wheels,  than  any  royal  tyrant 
of  human  form.  His  palace  is  the  saloon ; 
his  slaves,  the  weak  of  will ;  his  allies  every- 
where are  those  who  countenance  in  any 
degree  the  unrighteousness  of  his  works  and 
his  traffic. 

I  saw  a  man,  not  long  ago,  who  was  on 
the  very  verge  of  delirium  tremens.  His 
mind  was  clear.  He  knew  his  condition 
and  how  he  reached  it  and  what  was  im- 
pending. His  good  intentions  were  upper- 
most in  mind;  and  yet  his  will  was  gone, 
and  he  knew  it,  and  felt  it,  and  was  glad  to 
be  locked  up  from  the  drink,  going  voluntar- 
ily to  our  city  jail.  The  slave  to  any  sin  is 
usually  possessed  of  the  devil  long  before 
he  knows  it.  He  thinks  he  can  stop  at  any 
time;  and  the  ill-balance  of  his  character, 
the  lack  of  will  power,  is  all  the  more 
clearly  seen  by  contrast  with  the  spontane- 
ity of  his  good  resolutions  and  the  alertness 
of  his  mind  to  fashion  excuses.    The  ex- 
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cuses  of  drinkers,  for  instance,  have  a  dis^ 
inal  similarity  and  a  fatality  of  weakness. 
He  will  take  just  one  more  drink,  and  that 
will  be  the  last.  Or  here  is  a  friend  he  hasn't 
seen  for  a  long  time :  he  will  drink  one  final 
glass  with  him.  He  will  drink  enough  to 
make  him  finish  this  piece  of  work  well; 
and,  when  it  is  done,  then  he  will  stop.  His 
nerves  need  a  little  stimulating,  in  order  to 
get  done  in  time.  When  his  job  is  done, 
then  it  will  not  hurt  him  to  drink  because 
he  is  not  working,  and  the  use  of  the  liquor 
does  not  cause  him  to  exhaust  or  hurt  his 
system;  and  at  last,  as  a  noted  physiologist 
has  pointed  out,  he  will,  with  equal  readiness 
of  good  intention  and  excuse,  drink  so  as  to 
get  up  enough  strength  to  make  a  strong 
resolution  not  to  drink.  He  will  drink  for 
strength  to  keep  from  drinking. 

Yes,  the  devil  sometimes  lays  tribute 
upon  the  conscience  itself;  and  the  man  will 
take  another  drink  because  he  thinks  under 
the  stimulant  he  can  do  more  good  to  others 
than  he  can  do  harm  to  himself. 

For  utter  paralysis  of  will  there  does 
seem  to  be  nothing  but  despair;  but  I  say 
again  what  is  so  of  others,  what  is  true  of 
the  illustrative  types,  is  true,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  of  each  one  of  us.  Each  one 
of  us  has  some  weakness  of  will  that  serves, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  unbalance  our 
character.  For  the  gradual  strengthening 
of  the  will  nothing  is  so  good  as  practice, 
exercise  in  effort,  struggle.  Paupers  are 
usually  people  whose  will  fibre  is  flabby, 
and,  as  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  has  said,  "not 
until  you  make  men  self-relian^,  intelligent, 
and  fond  of  struggle,  fonder  of  struggle 
than  mere  help, — not  until  then  have  you  re- 
lieved poverty."  Every  man  and  woman 
in  their  own  self-discipline,  and  in  the  dis- 
cipline and  nurture  of  their  children,  ought 
to  beware  of  any  method  or  indulgence  that 
will  weaken  the  will  fibre,  the  effort  qual- 
ity, the  effort  power,  in  character. 

I  would  speak  in  all  kindness  and  humil- 
ity a  word  of  solemn  warning  to  any  one  of 
you  who  may  be  indulging  in  any  vice  or 
even  to  a  slight  degree  in  drug  or  medicine 
or  liquor. 

We  young  men  need  to  warn  each  other. 
Believe  me,  the  Chinaman  in  the  filthiest 
opium  den,  and  the  men  and  women  whose 
deeds  we  sometimes  learn,  too  horrible  and 
loathsome  for  the  newspapers,  are  not  in 


their  unutterable  depravity  as  guilty  before 
God  as  young  men  among  us — ^yes,  among 
our  acquaintances,  and  in  society  and  in  the 
world — whose  secret  lives  are  a  shame  to 
their  mother,  a  duplicity  before  their 
friends,  a  rebellion  and  disobedience  be- 
fore God.  And  I  beseech  you,  if  you  feel 
yourself  becoming  weaker  and  weaker,  or  if 
you  cannot  stop  at  once  and  forever,  then 
seek  a  friend  whom  you  trust  and  love,  and 
make  your  solemn  promise.  That  is  one  of 
the  best  helps,  I  know,  and  then  throw  your- 
self among  the  good,  and  avoid  the  evil- 
minded.  Crowd  out  lower  thoughts  and 
ideas  with  the  nobler,  and  try  to  gain  a 
patient  confidence  in  the  cumulative  effect 
upon  character  of  daily  prayer. 

I  have  been  trying,  as  you  remember,  to 
show  what  are  the  various  types  of  charac- 
ter in  cases  where  any  of  the  three  func- 
tions, either  mind,  feeling,  or  will,  is  weak. 

I  feel  that  I  have  hardly  opened  the  sub- 
ject before  I  must  begin  to  fashion  my 
sentences  for  the  close. 

There  are  many  elements  of  character, 
taken  in  its  unity,  that  we  ought  to  think 
about,  but  which  we  must  not  linger  upon 
here, — the  due  balance  between  mirth  and 
seriousness,  quickness  and  slowness,  speech 
and  silence,  pleasure  and  duty,  piety  and 
conduct,  and  many  more  which  I  hope  will 
suggest  themselves  to  you  for  further 
thought. 

And  now  the  s]^eding  moments  bid  me 
speak  but  a  word  of  ballast  in  character. 
What  is  that  ? 

When  the  cargo,  however  small,  is  well 
trimmed,  then  the  ship  is  balanced.  When 
the  cargo  is  heavy  enough  and  well  fixed, 
so  that  it  will  not  shift,  then  the  ship  is 
ballasted. 

In  character  balance  has  to  do  with  the 
mutual  adjustment  and  proportionate  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts.  Ballast  is  a  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  whole.  Character, 
however  symmetrical,  must  have  a  certain 
integral  strength  and  fixed  steadiness.  Jt 
is  the  rich  life  and  the  fixed  heart  that 
ballast  the  life.  Consecrated  will  and  pur- 
pose, noble  aspirations,  holy  love,  tender 
conscience, — ^these  are  the  ballast  that 
steadies  us  in  the  stormy  sea. 

If  a  ship  is  foundered  in  the  sea,  it  is  not 
because  of  the  storm  alone,  but  because  the 
ship  is  not  trim  or  its  ballast  shifts.     It  is 
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not  the  strength  of  wind  and  wave,  but  the 
weakness  in  the  ship ;  for  the  same  waters 
would  still  have  borne  the  ship  up,  the  same 
winds  would  still  have  borne  it  on,  if  the 
ship  itself  had  been  stanch. 

God  sustains  us  and  leads  us  on  in  our 
life's  voyage,  and  it  is  our  sinful  weak- 
nesses, our  lack  of  balance  and  ballast,  that 
makes  us  tremble  and  founder  before  the 
storm ;  but  with  balance  and  ballast  we  can 
gire  our  sails  to  the  wind,  and  turn  what 
would  have  been  destruction  into  strength. 


THE  WRITINGS  OF  STOPFORD 
AUGUSTUS  BROOKE. 

On  Sept.  15,  1865,  Stopford  A.  Brooke 
dated  his  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
"Life  and  Letters  of  Frederic  William  Rob- 
ertson." Fifteen  years  later,  Sept.  15,  1880, 
be  wrote  his  memorable  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  explaining  his  reasons  for  leav- 
ing the  Church  of  England,  and  carrying  on 
an  independent  ministry  in  the  chapel  which 
was  his  own  private  property, — this,  as  all 
know,  proving  but  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment, terminating  in  his  union  with  the 
Unitarian  body  in  the  earlier  half  of  1884. 

For  these  days  of  voluminous  authorship 
the  Ibt  of  his  published  works,  extending 
from  the  beginning  of  those  fifteen  years 
until  the  present  time,  is  not  very  long.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  quality  is  distinctively 
of  the  first  order.  Successively  appearing 
before  the  public  in  the  characters  of  a  bi- 
<^pher,  a  preacher,  a  writer  upon  literary 
^ics,  and  a  poet,  Stopford  A.  Brooke  may 
deservedly  claim  a  high  rank  in  each. 

It  was  in  1859  that  Robertson's  sermons 
^  became  known  to  the  American  public, 
^'ben,  about  the  close  of  1865,  his  *^Life 
iod  Letters"  made  its  appearance,  in  the 
English  edition  of  two  volumes,  it  found  a 
vide  circle  of  readers  athirst  to  learn  all 
that  could  be  told  regarding  that  wonderful, 
jonng,  Broad  Church  preacher  who,  after 
*oo  brief  a  career  of  successful  but  over- 
^ined  ministerial  duty  in  the  crowded 
little  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  had  sunk 
beneath  a  painful  illness,  aged  only  thirty- 
seven,  Aug.  15,  1853.  It  is  sad  to  think 
bow  his  unique  ministry,  carried  on  under 
&  heavy  cloud  of  failing  health  and  a 
morbid  melancholy  partly  caused  by  over- 
work, may  be  said  to  have  only  won  its 


greatest  triumph  after  he  was  gone.  In  a 
few  years  his  sermons  ran  through  many 
editions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  one 
volume  having  been  translated  into  German, 
and  published  at  Mannheim.  Thousands 
who  had  never  heard  of  Robertson  while 
living,  now  grew  to  love  and  venerate  his 
name,  which  the  circumstances  both  of  his 
life  and  death  almost  seemed  to  encircle 
with  the  halo  of  a  martyr.  He  himself  was 
inclined  to  consider  his  life  a  failure.  Could 
he  have  looked  back  to  earth  a  few  years 
later,  even  his  morbid  self-depreciation  and 
innate  humility  would  not  have  hindered 
him  from  acknowledging  that,  to  borrow  his 
own  language,  "An  apparent  defeat  may 
often  be  a  real  victory." 

Perhaps,  at  first,  it  seemed  to  some  as  if 
his  <*Life  and  Letters,"  despite  its  deep  in- 
terest, hardly  told  us  quite  enough.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  that  sense  of  insuffi- 
ciency which  is  apt  to  steal  over  us  when 
some  long-desired  book  falls  into  our  eager 
hands,  and  we  keep  craving  for  even  more 
than  it  is  able  to  give.  Himself  still*  a 
young  man  when  he  wrote  it,  Mr.  Brooke 
may  sometimes  seem  to  be  a  little  weighed 
down  by  the  gravity  of  his  subject,  and 
vexed  by  a  most  unfounded  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  do  it  justice.  We  occasionally 
feel  the  need  of  a  slight  relaxing  from  its 
all-pervading  seriousness,  and  cannot  help 
wishing  for  a  little  more  of  anecdote  and 
variety,  for  a  slight  sprinkling  of  humor 
and  the  lighter  elements  of  life.  The  im- 
pression that  perhaps  a  too-exclusive  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  sadder  side  of  Robertson's 
nature  is  moreover  directly  confirmed  by 
the  latest  book  upon  this  only  too  rich  and 
inspiriting  subject.  It  was  about  1886  that 
an  Englishman,  Rev.  Frederick  Arnold, 
published  a  very  readable  volume  called 
"Robertson  of  Brighton,"  not  professing  to 
give  us  a  new  biography,  but  merely  to  sup- 
ply some  slight  omissions,  and  to  touch  up 
a  few  points  hitherto  passed  over,  besides 
furnishing  sketches  of  persons  connected 
with  Robertson  in  the  course  of  his  career, 
and  presenting  us  with  glimpses  into  what 
had  been  somewhat  ignored, — we  mean  the 
more  gay  and  genial  side  of  his  complex 
character,  his  capacities  for  wit  and  joyous- 
ness,  that,  although  too  often  kept  down  by 

•He  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1882. 
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the  pressure  of  an  overstrung  sensitiveness 
and  the  imperious  demands  of  a  too-exact- 
ing, and,  indeed,  a  morbid  conscience,  were 
yet  alive. 

Unquestionably,  the  biographical  matter 
in  Mr.  Brooke's  memoir  is  somewhat 
crowded  to  one  side  by  the  vast  wealth  of 
letters,  all  of  the  highest  interest,  and  rang- 
ing ^dely  over  all  topics  belonging  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  spiritual  life.  Mr.  Brooke, 
from  the  start,  shows  the  master's  faculty  of 
making  us  wish  for  more  than  he  has  seen  fit 
to  give.  He  reminds  us  of  the  Greek  say- 
ing, that  ''the  half  is  more  than  the  whole." 
He  displays  the  artist's  power  of  a  re- 
strained intensity  and  self-control.  He  has 
the  poet's  power  of  word-painting,  so  vividly 
shown  in  his  sermons,  and  leading  us  to 
surmise  that  one  of  the  "letters  from 
friends"  giving  impressions  of  Robertson's 
personality  from  a  few  who  had  known  him 
(letter  £.,  the  only  one  not  signed),  de- 
scribing Robertson's  reading  of  Tennyson's 
"Ring  out.  Wild  Bells,"  may  have  been 
written  by  himself.  We  seem  to  discern 
Stopford  Brooke's  own  touch  in  that  quiet 
picture  of  the  autumn  evening,  the  dark 
fir-trees  dotting  up  tlie  lonely  hillside,  the 
western  sky,  with  a  far-off  purple  moun- 
tain-peak, standing  sharply  out  against  a 
flood  of  yellow  light.  We  like  to  fancy  that 
it  was  he  himself,  in  his  youth,  who  sat  on 
the  old  seat  under  the  elm-tree  beside  the 
young  preacher  as  he  read  those  lines,  and, 
as  he  closed  the  book,  repeated  twice  over, 
with  solemn  hopefulness,  ''Ring  in  the 
Christ  that  is  to  be."  We  like  to  think 
it  was  the  future  biographer  who  then 
listened  to  Robertson  as  he  rose,  and,  lean- 
ing over  the  wooden  fence,  began  reciting 
Keble's  well-known  hymn : — 

"Where  is  thy  favored  haunt,  eternal  voice. 
The  region  of  thy  choice  ?" 

as  they  stood  there  in  the  evening  wind, 
among  what  Keble  calls 

"Such  sounds  as  make  deep  silence  in  the 
heart 
For  thought  to  do  her  part." 

To  what  seems  the  strong  internal  evidence 
of  this  letter  we  may  add  Mr.  Brooke's  own 
words  in  his  introduction  to  the  American 
edition  of  the  "Life" :  "I  shall  not  readily 
forget  the  fer^-or  with  which  I  heard  him 
read  'Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be !' " 


It  is  in  this  same  introduction  that  he 
says,  "We  are  going  through  a  religioas 
revolution,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  we 
shall  manage  it  with  as  much  wisdom  as  we 
managed,  in  1688,  our  political  revolution" 
No  one  reading  through  these  stirring  pages, 
written  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
can  wonder  at  a  mind  like  that  of  Stopford 
Brooke  having  gradually  worked  its  way 
through  even  a  liberal  acceptance  of  tradi- 
tional dogmas,  and  come  boldly  out  upon 
the  platform  of  the  liberal  faith.  His  early 
orthodoxy,  based,  we  might  almost  say, 
upon  Robertson's,  could  not,  like  Robert- 
son's, remain  in  that  half-emancipated  con- 
dition which,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
suggest,  might  have  passed  into  a  higher 
and  more  liberal  region  but  for  his  prema- 
ture death. .  . . 

Reviewing  Stopford  A.  Brooke's  volume 
of  sermons  called  "Christ  in  Modern  Life," 
the  Church  Journal  observes :  — 

"In  clearness  of  diction,  in  delicate  truth 
of  analysis,  in  beauty  and  aptness  of  illus- 
tration, in  earnestness  and  eloquence  of  ad- 
dress, he  reminds  his  reader  continually  of 
F.  W.  Robertson,  while  in  depth  and  range 
of  thought,  and  in  profundity  of  view,  he  is 
the  superior  of  that  almost  matchless  ser- 
monizer." 

These  lines  seem  clearly  and  forcibly  to 
epitomize  what  might  be  called  Mr.  Brooke's 
position  with  regard  to  the  wonderful  young 
preacher  whose  biography  must  be  forever 
linked  with  his  own  name,  and  who  may,  in 
many  things,  be  termed  his  spiritual  prede- 
cessor. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  profitable  task  to 
trace  throughout  his  works  the  influence  of 
Robertson's  mind.  We  often  feel  as  if  the 
seed  of  some  thought,  perhaps  carelessly 
scattered  by  the  elder  clergyman,  has  been 
carefully  cultivated  and  developed  into  an 
undreamed  of  richness  and  finished  beauty. 
Mr.  Brooke,  indeed,  as  the  reviewer  says, 
is  superior  to  Robertson  in  his  range  of 
thought.  We  have  long  felt  that,  while  his 
own  mind  is  fully  as  lofty  as  Robertson's, 
it  is  far  broader,  stronger,  and  more  evenly 
balanced,  without  the  least  trace  of  that 
morbid  vein  which  pervades  and  darkens 
even  the  most  exquisitely  tender  and  poetic 
utterances  of  his  master.  We  must,  how- 
ever, bear  in  mind  that  none  of  Robertson's 
sermons  were  published  during  his  lifetime 
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vitb  the  one  exception  of  that  upon  the 
death  of  the  Qaeen  Dowager  Adelaide,  called 
"The  Israelite's  trrave  in  a  Foreign  Land.'' 
We  are  told  in  the  preface  that  **they  are  not 
Dotes  previously  prepared,  nor  are  they  ser- ' 
nioDs  written  before  delivery.  They  are  sim- 
ply Recollections,'  sometimes  dictated  by  the 
preacher  himself  to  the  younger  members  of 
a  family  in  which  he  was  interested,  at  their 
argent  entreaty ;  sometimes  written  out  by 
himself  for  them  when  they  were  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  unable  to  attend  his  ministry. 
They  have  been  carefully  preserved,  and 
are  now  published  without  corrections  or 
additions,  just  as  they  were  found." 

The  English-speaking  world  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  toward  that  unnamed  family 
of  young  persons  but  for  whom  we  might 
never  have  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of 
Robertson's  spoken  words.  It  is  not  sur- 
prisiDg  if  we,  here  and  there,  observe  traces 
of  baste,  and  a  slight  sketchiness,  which 
alternates  with  passages  of  the  highest 
beauty.  But,  when  we  turn  to  Mr.  Brooke's 
sermons,  all  is  polished,  rounded,  and  per- 
fected from  the  start.  While  sounding  the 
spiritual  depths  with  as  much  boldness  as 
hb  predecessor,  he  does  not  so  often  be- 
come submerged  and  stifled,  nor  does  he  so 
readily  lose  sight,  even  for  a  moment,  of 
the  high  mountain  peaks  of  hope.  We 
might  say  that — perhaps  owing  to  his  more 
healthy  temperament — we  breathe  a  more 
bracing  and  invigorating  atmosphere.  There 
u  less  asceticism  in  his  views  of  existence ; 
and  the  duty  of  self-denial,  while  duly  in- 
sisted upon,  is  yet  never  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  his  theories  of  the  corresponding 
dntv  of  self-development.  Less  mournfully 
and  persistently  tragic  than  Robertson,  he 
rises  up  into  as  high  a  realm  of  spiritual 
poetry,  and  pours  forth  his  words  with 
eTen  greater  richness.  There  may  be  a 
touch  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
Transcendentalism  now  and  then.  Like  all 
poetSf  he  cannot  escape  being  sometimes 
Utopian.  We  enjoy  the  pure  and  stimulat- 
ing air  of  his  reverential  adoration  for 
Milton  and  for  Wordsworth.  We  expand 
in  the  cheerful  consciousness  of  his  genial 
many-sidedness.  As  long  ago  as  1867  he 
declared  his  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment.  He  says,  '*If  one  soul 
perishes  forever,  it  is  failure, — evil  has  won 
the  day." 


Normal  and  healthy  humanity,  in  a 
word,  exists  more  perfectly  in  Stopford 
Brooke  than  in  Robertson,  while  coexisting 
with  a  larger  and  a  stronger  growth.  Hence 
it  can  hardly  surprise  any  one  to  see  how 
his  career  took  a  turn  far  outreaching  all 
that  his  friends  or  he  himself  would  have 
foretold  thirty  years  ago.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking his  ardent  though  liberal  orthodoxy 
when  he  wrote  Robertson's  Life.  Nothing 
can  exceed  bin  reverential  worship  of  the 
divinity  as  displayed  in  Christ  which  per- 
vades all  his  earlier  sermons.  We  do  not 
know  whether,  like  Robertson,  he  had  to 
struggle  against  the  paralyzing  influences 
of  evangelicalism  in  his  youth.  We  wonder 
whether  it  was  he  himself  whom  he  men- 
tions as  some  one  who  had  been  '^saved 
from  Unitarianism"  by  one  of  Robertson's 
interpretations  of  some  doctrine.  It  seems 
appropriate  that  the  volume,  published 
soon  after  his  formal  departure  from  the 
Church  of  England,  containing  his  letter  to 
the  bishop,  already  mentioned,  should  be 
called  "Faith  and  Freedom." 

Turning  to  his  more  purely  literary  la- 
bors, we  find  the  same  -characteristics  in 
his  lectures  on  the  theology  in  the  English 
poets  as  in  his  preaching,  with,  of  course, 
the  difference  that  the  distinctly  ethical  ele- 
ment, necessarily  foremost  in  the  sermons, 
in  the  lectures  comes  to  us  filtered  through, 
or  at  least  intertwined  with,  his  criticism  of 
the  poetry.  Designed,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
preface,  to  supply  a  want  felt  by  many  who 
hardly  care  to  go  to  church  unless  provided 
with  something  more  of  intellectual  grati- 
fication than  they  usually  find  there,  these 
lectures,  w|iether  we  view  them  as  moral  or 
as  literary  nutriment,  rank  in  the  highest 
class.  It  would  require  many  pages  to  deal 
adequately  with  their  merits,  as  various  and 
unfailing  as  those  of  his  sermons,  and  ri- 
valling in  force  and  beauty  any  critiques 
upon  such  subjects  that  our  language  can 
show.  It  is  charming  to  hear  him  jdeclare 
that  "humor"  is  the  "guard  of  intellectual 
and  moral  sanity" ;  *  and  that  "enjoyment 
is  a  necessity  of  life,  and  its  morning  air. 
It  is  equally  vain  and  wicked  to  lessen  or 
decry  it,  for  we  have  not  half  enough  of 


*  Have  we  not  all  known  of  clerjcymen  who,  in  the 

Fiulpit,  would  have  been  saved  from  friehtfal  of- 
enceB  against  good  taste  by  a  little  Bprinkling  of 
the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  ? 
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it."  Lovers  of  animals  rejoice  to  find  him 
assert  that  **one  of  the  things,  then,  that 
our  Christianity  has  to  get  rid  of  is  the 
destruction  of  life  for  the  sake  of  sport,— of 
all  sports  which  bring  with  them  needless 
Buffering  of  animals  and  needless  irritation 
of  men." 

We  have  not  space  to  discuss  his  spirited 
and  concise  'Trimer  of  English  Literature," 
among  whose  opening  lines  it  is  charming 
to  find  the  definition,  '*£y  literature  we 
mean  the  written  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
intelligent  men  and  women  arranged  in  a 
way  which  will  give  pleasure  to  the  reader." 
A  pithy  formula  which  too  many  writers 
are  now  inclined  to  disregard,  or  perhaps 
turn  upside  down  by  persistently  dwelling 
in  the  regions  of  a  dreamy  realism  where 
the  reader  finds  pleasure  well-nigh  impos- 
sible I  Nor  can  we  do  justice  to  the  grace, 
clearness,  and  high  imagination  of  his  poe- 
try. Here  is  no  uncertain  claim  to  praise. 
Bearing  traces,  now  of  Tennyson's  and  now 
of  Wordworth's  influence,  it  is  yet  boldly 
and  beautifully  individual.  Kingsley  says 
of  Byron  that  "he  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  always  intelligible," — a  remark,  we 
think,  founded  upon  a  similar  saying  of 
Byron's  regarding  Pope.  This  "inverted 
praise,"  especially  delightful  in  an  age  when 
too  many  poets  fancy  that  they  can  imitate 
Browning  by  being  obscure,  is  also  appli- 
cable to  Mr.  Brooke,  who,  always  musical, 
terse,  and  strong,  is  always  sufficiently  easy 
to  understand.  No  one  can  readily  forget 
the  beautiful  lyrics  "Together"  and  "Apart," 
nor  the  tragic  story  of  "The  Lioness,"  while 
the  series  of  exquisite  word-pictures  inter- 
twined with  a  mournful  tale  of  love  and 
grief,  called  "Venice,"  appropriately  close 
a  volume  which,  were  it  the  work  of  an  un- 
known author,  would  suffice  to  make  him 
known,  and,  as  one  of  the  latest  utterances 
of  a  man  of  many-sided  genius,  seems  to  fit 
as  a  sort  of  keystone  into  his  fame.  A 
new  and  elaborate  work  upon  Early  Eng- 
lish Litierature  has  just  been  given  by  Mr. 
Brooke  to  the  world.  This  we  have  not 
yet  read.  But  all  who  have  enjoyed  any 
one  of  his  other  writings  may  rest  assured 
that,  in  this  as  in  former  oases,  his  own 
definition  will  still  hold  good,  and  that  it 
will  "give  pleasure  to  the  reader." 

Ursula  Tannenforst. 

Philadelphia. 


HERBERT    SPENCER    AS    A     THEO- 
LOGIAN. 


I.   HIS   RELIGIOUS   POSITION   STATED. 

.    It  was  no  less  a  person    than    Charles 
Darwin,  I  believe,  who  first  invested  Mr. 
Spencer  with  the  title  of  "our  great  philos- 
opher."     This    title    was  a  deserved  one. 
The  great  intellectual  achievement  of  the 
nineteenth    century  is   unquestionably  the 
establishment  of  the  law  of  evolution  as 
the  dominating  law  of  the  world.     This  law 
has   created   a  revolution    in  science,  art, 
morals,  and  religion,  only  approached  by  the 
great  change  in  our  ideas  that  took  place 
when  the  geocentric  view  of  the  universe 
was  displaced  by  the  heliocentric.     Herbert 
Spencer  was  not,  of  course,  the  discoverer 
of  evolution.    It  was  an  idea  familiar  sev- 
eral generations  ago  to  Lamarck,  Goethe, 
Yon  Baer,  and  Kant ;  applied  in  philosophy 
by  Leibnitz,  in  physiology  by  Bonnet,  and 
in   biology  by  Malpighi;   and  in  a  vaguer 
way,  as  a  fascinating  general  theory,  yon 
may  find  it  shimmering  in  more  than  one 
Greek,    Hindu,    and    Chinese   speculation. 
Spencer's  merit  is  not  that  he  originated 
the  idea,  but  that  he  first  organized  it  into 
a  philosophy,  gave  it  such  full  and   satis- 
factory exposition  as  to  convince  the  gen- 
eral public  of  its  truth,  and  thus  became 
recognized  as  its  authoritative  expounder. 

At  the  time  when  Herbert  Spencer  began 
to  think  and  write  upon  the  subject  of  Evo- 
lution, one  of  the  great  epochs  of  thought 
had  been  reached.  Down  to  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  the  belief  that  the 
world  was  a  machine,  created  in  six  days 
by  successive  fiats  of  God,  and  set  running 
at  once  in  its  present  completeness,  was  the 
belief  which  was  piously  held  by  all  good 
Christians,  and  which  controlled  science  and 
philosophy  quite  closely.  But  the  investi- 
gations of  scientific  workers,  especially  the 
geologists  and  the  anatomists,  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  generation,  funda- 
mentally altered  the  conception  of  the 
origin  of  things  to  all  those  acquainted  with 
the  last  results  of  natural  discovery. 

Still,  the  clergy  and  the  literati  and  the 
common  people  held  tenaciously  to  the  old 
view  of  a  sudden,  supernatural  creation, 
and  claimed  that  the  controversy  involved 
the  very  existence  of  Grod. 

How  could  the  dispute  be  settled?    The 
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usual  result  was  (as  Gazelle  well  describes 
it)  a  kind  of  tacit  compromise  between  the 
contending  parties,  the  theologians  conced- 
ing the  yast  antiquity  of  the  earth,  and  the 
geologists  conceding  preternatural  inter- 
vention in  the  regular  on- working  of  the 
scheme.  Natural  laws  might  maintain  and 
modify  species,  mind,  and  life ;  but,  when  we 
asked  as  to  their  origin  or  how  the  transi- 
tion occurred  from  one  of  these  great  realms 
to  the  other,  a  supernatural  hand  must  be 
called  in  to  lift  the  car  of  progress  across 
the  chasm.  But  Spencer  saw  that  the  only 
philosophic  view  was  to  consider  every- 
thing in  nature  as  conformed  to  one  uni- 
versal and  inflexible  order.  He  devoted 
him^eliy  therefore,  to  the  gigantic  task  of 
disengaging  and  formulating  a  single  law, 
according  to  which  life,  mind,  man,  science, 
art,  society,  ethics,  and  religion  have  all 
gradually  unfolded,  the  more  complex 
everywhere  derived  from  the  more  simple. 
There  is  nothing  so  seemingly  independent 
or  exalted  but  what  has  its  roots  in  the 
great  whole,  and,  as  we  trace  out  its  pedi- 
gree, conducts  us  from  historic  ancestor  to 
prehistoric  ancestor,  from  remote  to  remoter 
antecedent,  from  simple  to  simpler  type 
and  structure,  from  rude  components  to 
yet  more  rudimental  units,  till  at  length,  if 
we  persist  in  our  questions,  we  are  carried 
back  to  those  more  general  causes  which 
determined  the  structure  and  composition 
of  the  earth  during  its  concentration ;  and, 
eventnally,  we  are  carried  back  to  the  nebu- 
lous mass  in  which  there  existed,  undis- 
tinguished into  those  concrete  forms  which 
we  now  know,  the  force  out  of  which  all 
things  contained  in  the  solar  system  have 
come,  and  in  which  there  must  have  been, 
as  Prof.  Tyndall  expresses  it»  **the  promise 
and  potency  of  all  forms  of  terrestrial  life." 
This  evolutionary  process,  leading  up 
from  the  nebula  to  the  civilization  of  to-day, 
is,  of  course,  not  a  process  capable  of  strict 
sdentific  proof.  Its  boldness  astonished 
even  Charles  Darwin.  George  J.  Romanes 
tells  us  how  he  once  talked  with  the  great 
naturalist,  whose  own  theory  of  natural  se- 
lection has  done  so  much  for  the  theory  of 
development,  about  Herbert  Spencer's  sys- 
tem. '^What  an  extraordinary  wealth  of 
thought  that  man  hasT'  Darwin  said. 
^'When  I  first  read  his  'Principles  of  Biol- 
ogy/ I  was  speechless  with  admiration.    But, 


on  reading  again,  I  felt  in  every  chapter,. 
Why  1  there  is  here,  at  least,  ten  years'  work 
for  verification."  And  not  only  does  Spen- 
cer's evolution  system  lack  verification  for 
the  present  at  a  hundred  points,  but  it  must 
evei'  lack  it.  Where  can  we  expect  to  find 
any  first-hand  testimony  to  it?  In  what 
race  of  men  can  we  ever  discover  any  Rip 
Van  Winkle  or  Methuselah  of  a  million 
times  the  longevity  of  the  Biblical  patri- 
arch,  who  can  ever  testify  to  having  ob- 
served with  his  own  eyes  such  changes? 
And,  as  to  verifying  such  a  theory  by  ex- 
periment, none  but  the  God  who  originally 
made  the  worlds  has  the  infinite  power  req- 
uisite for  that. 

The  evolution  theory  lacks,  therefore,  and 
must  always  lack,  true  scientific  proof.  It 
is  simply  a  brilliant  hypothesis  built  upon  a 
thousand  inferences  and  probabilities.  But 
the  guess  is  such  an  admirably  shrewd  one, 
summing  up  so  many  facts  and  laws  and 
solving  so  many  problem^),  that  it  has  al- 
ready become  pretty  generally  accepted  by 
the  scientific  world. 

It  is  evident,  then,  how  important  is  the 
bearing  of  this  evolution  theory  and  the 
position  of  its  eminent  author  upon  relig- 
ion, as  a  factor  in  the  future  history  of 
faith.  There  are  naturalists  to  whom  relig- 
ion is  nothing  but  folly.  There  are  men  of 
science  to  whom  it  is  a  subject  always  to 
be  ignored  or  looked  upon  with  a  pitying 
smile,  as  a  credulous  illusion.  They  are 
like  the  children  who,  not  content  with 
looking  at  the  rainbow's  wondrous  beauty, 
must  chase  over  hill  and  dale  after  it,  to 
grasp  it  and  get  its  prize  of  silver  spoons ; 
and,  finding  it  fiee  before  them  as  fast  as 
they  pursue,  deny  that  there  was  anything 
there  to  see,  much  less  anything  actually  ex- 
isting. To  a  thinker  like  Spencer,  however, 
whose  central  principle  is  evolution,  no 
property  of  humanity  so  general  and  per- 
sistent as  religion  is  can  be  without  signifi- 
cance. It  must  have  a  history,  a  cause. 
It  must  be  the  development  of  some  genuine 
element  in  human  nature,  and  therefore 
have  its  ultimate  source  in  the  universe 
itself.  We  should  expect,  therefore,  to  find 
Spencer  in  his  system  investigating  relig- 
ion seriously  and  treating  it  reverently.  He 
recognizes  it  as  a  fact ;  and,  moreover,  as  a 
fact  that  stands  for  something, — ^for  much, 
indeed. 
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Ignorant  assailants  have  called  him  a  ma- 
terialist. That  is  a  gross  mi.^representation. 
Spencer  has  said,  in  so  many  words,  that 
he  agrees  entirely  with  Dr.  Martineau  in 
^'repudiating  the  materialistic  interpreta- 
tion as  utterly  futile."  Matter  to  him  is 
only  a  manifestation  of  force,  and  force  a 
symbol  of  the  unknown  reality.  Of  the 
two,  he  would  regard  it  as  more  reasonable 
to  translate  matter  into  spirit  than  to  re- 
duce spirit  to  matter.  Spencer's  position  is 
usually  called  the  Agnostic.  In  one  sense 
it  is ;  but,  in  another,  it  is  not.  He  is  not 
an  agnostic  such  as  Hume  and  Comte  and 
the  French  positivists.  He  does  not  limit 
our  belief  to  mere  phenomena  and  the 
world  of  sense,  and  deny  to  us  the  possibil- 
ity and  rationality  of  believing  in  any  ulti- 
mate reality  or  divine  existence  behind  all 
the  changing  things  that  eye  and  hand 
know.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  one  of  the 
central  truths  in  his  system, — a  truth  in 
support  of  which  he  has  argued  at  length ; 
namely,  that  behind  all  outward  manifesta- 
tions and  finite,  variable  things  there  is  an 
inner  reality,  an  infinite  and  eternal  force. 
This  is  the  truth  involved  in  all  our  knowl- 
edge. "An  ever-present  sense  of  real  ex- 
istence,'' Spenoer  says  ("First  Principles," 
page  96),  "is  at  the  basis  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge." "It  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the 
consciousness  of  an  actuality  behind  all  ap- 
pearances" (Jd,j  page  97).  "This  belief, 
which  persists  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  cannot  cease  till  conscious- 
ness ceases,  has  the  highest  validity  of  any" 
(page  98).  But,  though  Spencer  asserts  most 
strongly  that  we  cannot  doubt  the  existence 
of  this  ultimate  essence,  yet  the  moment 
effort  is  made  to  advance  a  hair's  breadth 
further,  and  learn  something  about  this  Ab- 
solute Reality,  then  Spencer  becomes  the 
most  outspoken  and  positive  of  agnostics. 
The  character  and  nature  of  the  Absolute, 
he  is  never  tired  of  saying,  is  utterly  un- 
knowable. We  cannot  assign  any  attributes 
or  characteristics  to  it.  All  our  knowledge 
is  of  the  relative :  hence  the  Absolute  can- 
not be  known.  It  cannot  be  classified  with 
anything  else.  It  can  be  likened  neither  to 
matter  nor  mind;  nor  can  either  of  these 
throw  any  light  on  the  nature  of  the  power 
which  hides  in  the  universe,  nor  give  any 
hint  of  what  sort  of  an  existence  it  is.  The 
discordant  peculiarities  of  religious  systems 


refute  one  another.  To  find  the  truth,  we 
must  cancel  all  except  the  abstract  truth, 
common  to  all  theologies  and  common  to 
all  science,  also.  And  this  abstract  truth 
which  both  the  religions  and  the  sciences 
teach  is  that  "all  things  are  manifestations 
of  a  power  that  transcends  our  knowledge" 
(page  100,  "First  Principles*').  Especially 
must  the  prevalent  conception  of  the  ulti- 
mate reality  as  a  personal  God,  who  pos- 
sesses wisdom,  love,  will,  and  righteousness, 
be  rejected.  This  is  a  point  on  which 
Spencer  strenuously  insists.  Such  a  con- 
ception he  regards  as  merely  a  symbolical 
conception  of  the  unverifiable,  illusive  kind. 
Such  personal  attributes,  derived  as  they 
are  from  our  own  human  nature,  do  not 
elevate,  but  degrade  the  Unknowable,  and 
are  an  unworthy  assimilation  of  the  ulti- 
mate cause  to  the  likeness  of  finite  and 
feeble  humanity. 

The  current  theologies  are  then,  to 
Spencer,  simply  inconceivable.  How,  then, 
are  we  to  account  for  the  almost  universal 
prevalence  of  religion  among  all  races? 
Is  it  an  accident  in  human  history,  or  one 
of  those  weaknesses  of  human  nature  which 
we  shall  outgrow  ?  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  evolution,  Spencer  must  find  a 
natural  basis  and  cause  for  it,  which  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  and  the  progress  of  the 
ages  only  transforms  from  shape  to  shape, 
from  lower  to  higher  stages.  To  find  the 
germ  of  the  idea  of  God,  we  must  go  back, 
according  to  Spencer,  to  the  dreams  of  the 
savage.  In  these  dreams  the  savage  seems 
to  himself  dual.  While  his  body  lies  in  his 
tent,  immovable  in  sleep,  his  other  self,  he 
fancies,  goes  forth  to  visit  whatever  places 
he  dreams  of,  and  the  double  of  his  friend 
or  the  ghost  of  his  departed  companion 
comes  to  talk  with  him  or  show  himself  to 
him.  And,  when  in  his  dream  he  sees  or 
talks  with  a  living  friend  or  a  deceased 
companion,  it  is  their  double  or  ghost,  he 
believes,  with  whom  he  has  held  intercourse. 
Thus  arises  the  belief  in  ghosts,  to  whom 
sacrifices  are  made  at  the  grave,  out  of  rev- 
erent affection ;  or,  if  they  were  cruel  and 
terrible  during  life,  propitiation  is  made  to 
avert  their  anger  and  the  possible  receiving 
of  injury  from  such  a  subtile  and  mysteri- 
ous agency.  Little  by  little,  the  chief  of 
these  ghosts,  the  captains  of  the  bands  of 
departed  ancestors,  are  exalted   into  gods. 
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Out  of  these  f aneral  rites  worship  took  its 
origin.  The  poverty  of  his  speech  leads  the 
savage  to  name  his  kinsmen  after  animals, 
plants,  or  trees;  and  so  afterward,  when 
the  real  man  has  become  by  lapse  of  time 
a  mere  memory,  he  is  confounded  with  the 
natural  object,  and  these  are  worshipped  as 
real  ancestors.  By  means  of  similar  con- 
fusions between  great  chiefs  and  the  moun- 
tains, the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  after  which 
the  chiefs  were  named,  nature-worship  in 
all  its  various  forms  arose.  **  There  is  no 
exception,**  says  Mr.  Spencer.  ''Using  the 
phrase  ancestor-worship  in  its  broadest 
sense,  as  comprehending  all  worship  of  the 
dead,  we  conclude  that  ancestor-worship 
is  the  root  of  every  religion."  ("Sociology," 
vol.  i.,  Eng.  ed.,  p.  440.) 

Thns  in  course  of  time  are  formed  the 
conception  of  the  great  ghosts,  or  gods.  #  At 
first,  they  are  quite  material  and  human  in 
their  appetites  and  form,  like  the  men  of 
whom  they  were  the  double ;  and  they  are 
supposed  to  consume  flesh,  blood,  bread,  and 
wine,  and  to  have  human  limbs  and  organs 
and  passions.  But,  with  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, these  conceptions  become  sublimated: 
the  divine  ghost  is  dematerialized,  ceases 
to  be  thought  tangible,  and  next  becomes 
inaudible  and  invisible.  The  theologic 
ideal  is  modified  to  fit  the  varying  social 
needs.  At  first  depicted  as  a  fierce  and 
terrible  Lord  of  hosts,  the  deity  is  painted 
over,  as  the  military  system  yields  to  the 
industrial,  into  a  god  of  boundless  love  and 
mercy.  What,  then,  may  we  infer  will  be 
the  future  of  religion  ?  Based  thus  upon  an 
erroneous  ghost-theory  of  the  savage  mind, 
will  it  not  fade  away,  and  finally  disappear 
before  the  light  of  modem  knowledge  ? 

One  of  the  old  fabulists  has  a  good  story 
of  a  clodhopper  who  was  watering  his  ass 
one  moonlight  night,  and  when  the  ass,  by 
disturbing  the  water,  destroyed  the  moon's 
image  in  the  tub,  the  fool  thought  his  ass 
had  drunk  up  the  moon,  and  so  killed  the 
poor  creature  to  recover  the  moon.  Just 
so  many  worthy  but  timid  divines,  on  the 
one  side,  and  many  conceited  iconoclasts 
and  sceptics  on  the  other,  confound  the 
idea  of  God,  in  the  tub  of  popular  thought, 
with  God  himself,  and,  when  their  poor  re- 
flection of  the  Divine  is  disturbed,  think  it 
is  all  over  with  the  Supreme. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  been  keen-sighted 


enough  to  see  that  the  Divine  Reality 
abides,  however  much  the  images  of  him, 
which  our  reason  forms,  may  be  jarred. 
These  images  form  again,  in  better  shape, 
after  each  successive  generation's  handling. 
Religious  history,  Spencer  finds,  has  two 
lessons  for  us.  In  the  first  place,  he  asserts, 
the  process  of  a  gradual  refinement  of  the 
idea  of  God,  dropping  more  and  more  of 
the  human  characteristics  still  attributed 
to  him,  will  go  on,  until  the  idea  of  (rod 
shall  be  emancipated  from  the  limitations 
of  intelligence,  will,  or  other  personal  ele- 
ments, and  the  religious  consciousness,  "by 
disappearance  of  its  limits,  becomes  a  con- 
sciousness which  transcends  the  forms  of 
distinct  thought,  though  it  forever  remains 
a  consciousness." 

"On  the  other  hand,*'  says  Spencer,  "it  is 
irrational  to  suppose  that  the  religious  con- 
sciousness, uaturally  generated  as  it  has 
been,  will  disappear  and  leave  an  unfilled 
gap.*'  False  as  the  savage's  ghost-theory 
was,  "the  primitive  religious  conception 
held  within  it  a  germ  of  truth." 

The  final  outcome  of  that  speculation 
commenced  by  the  primitive  man  is  that 
"the  power  manifested  through  the  uni- 
verse distinguished  as  material  is  the  same 
power  which  in  ourselves  wells  up  under 
the  form  of  consciousness." 

The  conception  to  which  the  investiga- 
tions of  modem  science  tend  "is  much  less 
that  of  a  universe  of  dead  matter  than  that 
of  a  universe  everywhere  alive"  The  prog- 
ress of  knowledge  is  constantly  increasing 
our  wonder,  disclosing  new  marvels,  and  en- 
larging the  sphere  for  religious  sentiment. 

Hereafter  as  heretofore  higher  faculty 
and  deeper  insight  will  raise  rather  than 
lower  this  sentiment. 

Thus  Spencer  comes  to  the  very  threshold 
of  an  elevated  theism,  when  his  agnostic 
theory  suddenly  calls  to  him  to  halt;  and 
he  pulls  up  his  steeds  of  thought  with  the 
check-rein, —  that,  after  all,  although  this 
necessity  we  are  under  to  think  of  the  ex- 
ternal energy  in  terms  of  the  internal  en- 
ergy gives  rather  a  spiritualistic  than  a  ma- 
terialistic aspect  to  the  universe,  further 
thought  obliges  us  "to  recognize  the  truth 
that  a  conception  given  in  phenomenal  man- 
ifestations of  this  ultimate  energy  can  in  no 
wise  show  us  what  it  is"  (page  19,  "Insup- 
pressible  Book").    "And  the  very  notions  of 
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cause  and  purpose  are  relative  notions  be- 
longiog  to  human  thought,  which  are  prob- 
ably irrelevant  to  the  Ultimate  Reality 
transcending  human  thought*'  (page  22,  *^In- 
suppressible  Book"). 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  Herbert  Spencer's 
thought  upon  religion.  I  think  it  contains 
both  important  truth  and  serious  error.  In 
a  second  article  I  shall  give  it  careful  exam- 
ination, with  a  view  to  separating  between 
the  two.  Jamks  T.  Bixbt,  Ph.D. 

New  York. 


MODERN  SAINTS. 


The  medisBval  saints  were  not  practical 
enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  society.  Their 
wonders  did  not  reveal  any  law  for  the  me- 
chanic or  farmer  or  thinker.  They  were 
more  like  the  marvels  of  those  magicians 
who  make  a  palm-tree  rise  up  in  a  moment 
in  some  public  street,  or  who  make  a  rope 
stand  up  in  the  open  air.  Wonderful  ex- 
ploits, but  the  gardeners  cannot  grow  such 
palms  in  their  fields,  nor  can  the  sailors 
and  house-painters  make  use  of  such  ropes. 
Thus  the  saints  of  the  Middle  Ages  could 
not  in  any  manner  blend  their  power  with 
the  daily  needs  of  humanity.  A  Druid  made 
a  little  snow  fall,  and  a  Christian  saint 
commanded  it  to  melt;  but  the  afEair  was 
too  local  and  limited  to  be  of  any  national 
value.  The  Druid  made  darkness  come, 
and  the  Christian  turned  it  into  light;  but 
the  public  did  not  dare  count  upon  a  longer 
day  in  winter  or  hope  for  nights  without 
need  of  a  candle  or  lamp.  Six  saints,  trav- 
elling through  a  hostile  country,  made  them- 
selves invisible ;  but  the  public  could  never 
make  any  general  use  of  their  art.  Thus 
much  of  the  spiritual  power  of  those  cen- 
turies was  able  to  produce  only  a  lonely 
event.  The  story  of  "Jack  and  his  Bean- 
stalk" tells  us  that  his  vine  wound  around 
the  horns  of  the  moon ;  but  that  story  has 
never  been  able  to  help  the  common  vines 
of  our  field  to  climb  any  higher  on  string  or 
pole.  Thus  the  wonders  of  the  Middle 
Ages  did  not  unveil  any  principles.  Indeed, 
they  ruined  the  study  of  principles,  because 
they  made  the  people  think  only  of  miracu- 
lous incidents.  Thus,  at  last,  witchcraft  be- 
came more  prevalent  and  attractive  than 
science  and  philosophy. 

The  American  saint  is  a  much  less  won- 


derful person;  but  his  exploits  make  per- 
manent changes  in  the  whole  continent,  and 
unveil  some  general  orders  of  sequence. 
He  cannot  make  a  tree  grow  in  an  instant 
and  fade  away  while  you  are  climbing  it; 
but  he  can  redouble  the  public  love  of  trees, 
^-can  turn  the  hearts  of  cities  toward  great 
parks,  where  the  millions  can  be  cheered 
and  taught  beauty ;  he  can  make  the  fruit 
grow  large  and  sweet  on  the  branches.  He 
cannot  make  himself  invisible  while  he  is 
journeying  through  an  enemy's  country; 
but  he  can  make  enemies  into  friends,  and 
then  travel  through  their  territory  in  a  fly- 
ing car.  The  neighbors  get  in  and  travel 
with  him.  In  the  dark  ages,  if  a  man  wan- 
dered outside  of  his  township,  he  might 
never  return.  Each  castle  had  a  wall  and  a 
ditch,  because  foes  were  only  a  few  miles 
ap^.  In  those  places  it  was  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  if  some  one  saint  could  render 
himself  invisible;  but  the  American  saint 
takes  away  all  the  hostility  that  can  harm, 
takes  away  the  wall  and  the  moat,  and 
travels  three  thousand  miles  safely,  not  be- 
cause he  is  concealed,  but  because  he  has 
sixty  millions  of  friends.  Thus  the  great- 
est miracle  is  not  that  one  which  snatches  a 
Christian  awav  from  a  frenzied  mob,  but  that 
one  which  educates  and  civilizes  the  mob. 
The  former  was  only  an  ephemeral  event,  the 
latter  a  wide  and  lasting  salvation.  The  stu- 
dent of  history  can  easily  find  the  line  at 
which  the  world  passed  from  strange  events 
over  to  true  and  beautiful  principles. 

If  the  governor  of  the  Flowery  State  had 
succeeded  three  or  four  months  ago  in  car- 
rying out  his  plan  of  checking  the  degrad- 
ing and  degraded  pugilists,  he  would  have 
illustrated  well  the  quality  of  the  American 
saint.  His  soul  did  not  pour  out  its  power 
upon  the  magic  of  some  fakir.  It  did  not 
ask  us  to  come  and  see  Saint  Somebody  go 
without  food  forty  days  or  make  a  little 
snow  fall  in  summer.  He  saw  millions  of 
American  youth  waiting  to  read  about  blows 
and  blood ;  he  saw  these  youth  beating,  at 
times,  each  other  in  imitation  of  certain 
bloody  ideals;  he  saw  the  poor  mothers  of 
the  nation  trying  to  teach  their  sons  to  do 
right  in  a  country  that  permits  men  to  dis- 
grace the  reputation  of  the  brute  kingdom  ; 
he  saw  the  vices  of  betting  and  cruelty 
drawing  new  life  in  an  age  that  ought  to 
deal  swift  death  to  such  corruption ;  he  saw 
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his  own  State  made  the  resort  of  fighters 
and  gamblers,  the  land  of  beauty  invaded 
by  barbarian  infamy;  and,  to  avert  such  a 
varied  moral  calamity,  he  rallied  the  forces 
of  his  soul. 

The  governor  of  a  State  in  the  Far  West 
sent  word  that  the  fighters  need  not  come 
hither  in  search  of  barbarism,  that  the 
confines  of  civilization  had  rapidly  spread 
over  prairie  and  mountain  !  But  vrho  is 
making  this  trouble  for  the  men  of  blows 
and  knock-downs  and  blood?  The  new 
kind  of  saint  is  seen  pouring  his  power  into 
great  principles. 

A  thoughfui  writer  said  not  long  since 
that  the  overthrow  of  slavery  has  not 
brought  as  great  blessings  to  our  Negroes 
as  it  has  to  our  whites.  Our  Africans  are 
still  idle  and  aimless,  but  our  whites  are 
full  of  new  truth  aud  new  zeal.  They  are 
taking  hold  of  the  present,  and  are  catch- 
ing glimpses  of  a  great  future.  This  the 
Northern  man  can  believe ;  for  he  notes  the 
new  progress  of  manhood  and  womanhood, 
and  finds  here  and  there  large  and  im- 
pressive areas  of  a  new  moral  power.  To 
the  impatient  the  change  for  the  better  is 
not  rapid  enough,  but  it  comes  with  that 
pace  with  which  all  goodness  has  come. 
Christ  has  been  coming  to  the  Church  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  and  has  not  yet 
fully  reached  pulpit  or  pew.  One  of  the 
sweet  pictures  of  to-morrow  is  that  of  the 
South  educated,  moral,  poetic,  populous, 
happy,  and  beautiful. 

So  far  as  the  Christian  saints  ever  lived 
the  lives  ascribed  to  them,  they  are  worthy 
of  some  honor.  We  hope  Saint  Sebastian 
helped  the  archers,  that  Saint  Giles  was 
kind  to  beggars,  and  that  Saint  Catherine 
would  help  men  out  of  unbelief;  but  we 
must  admire  more  the  modern  advocates 
who  are  made  by  the  wide  teachings  and  de- 
mand of  the  new  civilization.  Saint  An- 
thony was  the  friend  of  dumb  brutes,  but 
our  age  prefers  the  method  and  love  of 
Henry  Bergh  or  George  T.  Angell.  This 
new  care  does  not  assume  the  form  of  a 
dream.  It  is  the  visible  sweep  of  science 
and  morals. 

As  principles  acquired  volume  and  mo- 
mentum in  1776  and  made  this  republic  by 
a  rush  of  mental  power,  so  intelligence  and 
religion  make  a  new  protection  for  the 
animals  subject  to  the  cruelty  of  man.    St. 


Anthony  may  have  planted  some  seed,  but 
our  age  has  made  it  yield  .a  great  harvest. 

These  new  saints  do  not  shut  themselves 
up  in  some  den  and  then  spin  wonderful 
stories  for  a  biography :  they  move  out  into 
the  populous  world,  and  make  laws  in  be- 
half of  animals  and  utter  divine  morals  for 
all  the  higher  souls  of  the  human  tribes. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  seldom  grows  more  earnest 
or  more  eloquent  than  he  became  in  a  re- 
cent address,  when  he  denounced  those  sav- 
ages of  England  and  America  who  dissect 
the  horse  and  the  dog  and  the  bird  while 
the  helpless  brute  is  in  full  life.  The  he- 
roes of  to-day  are  not  dealers  in  miracle  and 
magic :  they  all  simply  act  in  the  arena  of 
public  conduct.  Their  power  is  like  that  of 
Niagara, — not  hidden,  not  uncertain,  not 
magical,  but  visible,  natural,  and  tremen- 
dous. 

Love  or  sympathy  must  be  infinite,  be- 
cause it  must  include  a  world.  We  have 
no  right  to  dislike  an  Arab  or  a  Chinaman. 
We  have  no  right  to  cause  pain  needlessly 
to  the  lowest  form  of  life.  The  heart  must 
think  no  love  wirthy  unless  it  is  infinite. 
Suppose  you  had  treated  kindly  a  thousand 
poor  children,  could  you  therefore  afford  to 
kill  or  torment  just  one  small  child?  The 
answer  at  once  comes  that  benevolence  has 
nothing  to  do  with  numbers.  It  must  love 
the  ten  millionth  waif  or  dove  as  it  loved 
the  first.  Can  you  say  I  shall  treat  all 
human  beings  kindly,  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  waste  my  sympathy  on  horses  and  dogs? 
If  you  can  say  this,  then  you  have  no  sym- 
pathy. It  and  you  are  strangers.  You 
have  never  met.  You  might  as  well  say 
that  you  will  love  beauty  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  and  will  hate  it  all  the  rest  of  the 
week.  The  human  soul  is  a  unit :  it  can- 
not be  divided,  and  made  to  love  a  free  man 
and  hate  a  slave. 

A  saint  is  a  soul  so  condensed  as  to  be  a 
power.  It  does  not  spread  over  a  vast  ex- 
panse, like  a  sea:  it  tumbles  over  a  ledge, 
like  Niagara.  Men  become  great  not  by 
their  learning  and  wide  sentiments,  but  by 
their  limitations.  Greece  and  Rome  helped 
educate  Gladstone,  but  Ireland  made  him. 
He  reads  the  classics  with  ease,  and  has 
written  on  all  questions  of  criticism  in  clas- 
sic letters ;  but  his  power  appeared  only  when 
he  came  to  the  rights  of  a  distinct  race.  He 
had  to  concentrate  to  become  visible. 
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Charles  Sumner  and  Wendell  Phillips 
were  broad  in  all  the  meanings  of  that 
word,  but  their  fame  came  at  last  from 
their  narrowness.  They  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  slave,  and  became  immortal.  Saint 
Francis  was  a  poor  saint  of  the  birds  when 
we  think  of  these  saints  of  the  slave. 
Perhaps  no  American  ever  surpassed  or 
equalled  Charles  Sumner  in  learning,  lan- 
guage, taste,  and  rhetoric;  but  all  these 
equipments  were  turned  into  an  avalanche 
by  a  single  cause.  He  smote  a  great  wrong, 
and  thus  the  vast  fuel  of  learning  turned 
into  flame. 

By  looking  back  not  far  we  can  see  the 
saints  of  womanhood.  Fifty  years  ago 
woman  had  little  ambition,  little  education, 
little  hope.  By  slow  steps  some  soul  began 
to  plead  in  her  behalf.  Those  pleadings 
were  received  with  derision  or  anger.  The 
pleaders  increased  in  number  and  in  cour- 
age. These  new  orators  had  to  be  narrow, 
that  they  might  be  strong.  Whatever  their 
education  and  their  taste,  they  must  make 
their  blows  fall  upon  one  obstacle.  Last 
summer  many  of  these  toilers  met,  and  saw 
that  their  concentration  upon  a  single  task 
had  made  a  wide  and  deep  impression  upon 
modern  life.  Narrowness  had  become 
breadth,  fanaticism  had  become  beauty. 
We  do  not  know  what  Saint  Cecilia  did  for 
music,  nor  what  Saint  George  did  for  Eng- 
land, nor  what  Saint  Nicholas  did  for  the 
children  of  the  fourth  century;  but,  when 
we  come  to  the  lives  of  these  latter-day 
saints,  we  see  the  nation  grow  nobler  where 
their  steps  have  fallen.  Oh,  these  terres- 
trial saints]  They  have  no  angel  wings,  no 
halo,  no  calendar  in  the  Church,  no  incense, 
no  prayers;  but  they  have  a  great,  happy 
world !  This  nation  belongs  to  them,  its 
crude  ore  melted  by  their  fire  and  moulded 
by  their  art. 

Other  saints  are  to  come.  Great  minds 
educated  and  informed  will  take  up  some 
task,  and  inspire  it  and  complete  it.  The 
earth  is  a  vast  arena  of  action.  God  is  its 
wise  and  generous  taskmaster.  His  chil- 
dren are  all  made  great  and  happy  by  their 
labors.  He  would  not  have  permitted 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  toil  so  patiently  for 
humanity  if  a  great  task  were  not  a  great 
destiny.  Out  of  the  education  and  high 
emotions  of  our  age  statesmen  ought  to 
arise.    The  great  past  ought  to  come  back. 


and  redouble  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
Hamiltons    and   Jeffersons    and   Jackson s. 

Saints  of  arbitration  ought  to  arise  who 
will  disarm  Europe,  and  make  the  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  dollars  that  are  going 
into  war  go  into  the  world  of  peace. 
Within  our  century  seventy  disputes  be- 
tween nations  have  been  settled  by  arbi- 
tration; and,  perhaps,  seventy  wars  have 
been  averted.  Italy  is  now  sinking  under 
its  debt  of  $2,500,000,000.  France  owes 
96,000,000,000.  Thus  all  the  monarchies  are 
rendered  poor  and  miserable  by  the  awful 
taxation  that  robs  peace  and  enriches  war. 
Whence  shall  come  the  men  who  shall  turn 
their  learning,  their  rhetoric,  their  elo- 
quence, their  genius,  against  the  old  bar- 
barian resort  of  murder  in  battle,  and  shall 
make  peace  stand  forth  in  an  infinite 
beauty?  These  saints  of  arbitration  need 
no  help  of  miracle  or  magic.  They  can 
stand  on  science  and  morality  and  happi- 
ness, and  smite  an  old  monster  to  the  death. 

The  lesson  is  clear.  Possess  a  broad 
education  and  a  broad  love,  but  do  not  be 
an  urn  that  may  hold,  but  be  a  drop  of 
sparkling  dew,  be  some  flash  of  lightning, 
or  a  flying  sunbeam,  a  falling  tear,  an  elo- 
quent word,  the  friend  of  some  helpless 
one,  the  hero  of  the  home  or  of  the  nation, 
or  of  some  great  human  advance,  and  thus 
all  be  enrolled  as  the  terrestrial  saints  of 
God.  David  Swing. 

Chicago. 

UNITARIANISM   AND     UNIVER- 

8ALI8M. 

It  has  been  my  fortunate  privilege  to 
mingle  intimately  with  both  Uuiversalists 
and  Unitarians,  having  had  a  pastorate  of 
three  years  over  a  Universalist  church,  and 
two  pastorates,  aggregating  a  considerably 
longer  period,  over  Unitarian  churches. 
One  thing  that  has  often  caused  me  great 
surprise  iji  my  conversations  with  Unita- 
rians and  Uuiversalists  has  been  the  lack 
of  definite  knowledge  on  the  part  of  each 
of  the  religious  position  of  the  other.  The 
misapprehensions  of  the  Unitarian  belief  by 
Uuiversalists,  and  of  the  Universalist  belief 
by  Unitarians,  have  seemed  to  me  quite  re- 
markable. Starr  King  once  said  that  "the 
two  bodies  were  too  near  kin  to  get  mar- 
ried," when  asked  why  they  didn't  unite. 
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This  may  be  trae.  They  are  certainly  too 
near  kin  to  be  separated  by  ignorance  or  mis- 
understanding of  each  other.  I  have  been 
asked  a  great  many  times  as  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  churches,  and  have  ex- 
plained as  briefly  and  clearly  as  I  was  able. 
Latterly  I  have  adopted  a  new  method  in 
replying  to  such  inquiries.  My  present  for- 
mula is  somewhat  to  this  effect :  *^No,  I  think 
I  don't  care  to  talk  about  the  differences  be- 
tween Unitarians  and  Universalists.  If  you 
wish  to  know  about  their  points  of  agreement^ 
1  shall  be  most  happy  to  tell  you."  And  for 
the  limited  opportunities  of  a  casual  conver- 
sation, I  am  sure  this  is  much  better  than  to 
take  up  the  time  with  a  critical  account  of 
distinctions.  Because  in  this  way  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  to  inquirers  a  speedier  convic- 
tion of  the  general  agreement  between  the 
two  religious  schools. 

In  the  more  ample  time  of  a  paper, 
however,  with  its  freedom  to  follow  the  sub- 
ject uninterruptedly,  it  will  be  profitable  for 
me  to  depart  from  the  formula  just  men- 
tioned, and  to  speak  first  of  the  distinctions 
between  the  two  bodies,  and  finally  of  their 
ag^reements,  which  I  now  proceed  to  do. 

First,  there  is  the  separate  origin.  Uni- 
tarianism,  as  a  distinct  phase  of  Christian- 
ity, has  had  an  existence  almost  from  the 
age  in  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  written.  When  you  read  in  your 
ecclesiastical  histories  of  the  Sabellian 
heresy  and  the  Arian  heresy,  you  are  upon 
the  g^und  of  direct  Unitarian  ancestry. 
These  ^'heresies'*  were  in  their  time  very 
powerfuL  Arianism  was  at  one  time  the 
"'orthodox*'  religion.  But  Trinitarianism 
triumphed;  and  the  opposing  beliefs  were 
branded  as  heresies,  condemned  and  forbid- 
den. They  were  never,  however,  extin- 
guished. In  various  remote  corners  of  Eu- 
rope the  belief  that  God  is  one,  and  not 
three,  survived  until  the  Reformation. 
Then,  in  the  universal  upheaval  of  thought, 
the  prescribed  belief  sprang  into  life  with 
many  intelligent  and  educated  people.  We 
find  it  in  Hungary,  in  Poland,  in  Spain,  in 
Italy,  in  England.  Its  apostles  were  Fran- 
cis David,  Lelius  and  Faustus  Socinus,  and 
the  martyr  Michael  Servetus.  In  Hungary 
and  in  Poland  it  established  churches ;  and 
those  of  Hungary,  having  passed  through 
many  fierce  persecutions,  still  exist.  The 
two  members  of  the  Socinus  family,  uncle 


and  nephew,  wrote  much  upon  controverted 
matters  in  theology;  and  from  them  the 
faith  which  opposed  Trinitarianism  became 
known  commonly  as  Socinianism.  The  first 
anti-Triuitarian  preacher  in  England  was 
John  Biddle,  a  contemporary  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  befriended  him,  and  who,  for 
conscience'  sake,  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
prison,  as  was  the  fate  in  those  days  of  most 
people  who  dared  to  differ  from  the  ma- 
jority on  matters  of  religious  belief.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  faith  took  somewhat 
larger  form  under  the  teachings  of  Theoph- 
11  us  Lindsey,  who  left  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  order  to  be  free  to  advocate  it,  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  the  eminent  scientist,, 
who,  for  similar  reason,  left  the  Presbyte- 
rian faith  in  which  he  had  been  trained. 
From  the  time  of  Lindsey  and  Priestley  the 
belief  becomes  known  as  Unitarianism. 

But,  notwithstanding  its  long  and  hon- 
orable ancestry,  it  would  be  very  easy  for 
American  Unitarianism  to  make  too  much 
of  its  ancestral  connection.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  faith  has  had  almost  an  indigenous 
growth  upon  the  soil  of  the  New  World,  and 
came  to  be  the  mother  of  a  separate  sect 
from  much  the  same  causes  as  those  which 
forced  Universalists  out  of  the  orthodox 
fold.  New  England  Calvinism  was,  in  the 
last  century,  particularly  bleak  and  grim, 
its  bleakness  relieved  principally  by  the 
lurid  flames  of  that  devouring  pit  in  which 
it  had  boundless  confidence.  It  sought  to 
win  souls  to  God  by  showing  how  great  and 
terrible  was  his  power,  and  how,  for  his 
good  pleasure,  he  had  a  right  to  damn  them 
all,  and  actually  had  damned  all  but  the 
favored  elect.  It  depicted  man  as  a  mon- 
ster of  iniquity,  refusing  to  allow  that  in  his 
unregenerate  state  there  was  or  could  be 
any  good  thing  in  him.  It  taught  the  abso- 
lute deity  of  Christ,  and  that  the  only  hope 
for  lost  humanity  was  through  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  God  the  Son  upon  the 
altar  of  God  the  Father's  invincible  justice. 

There  came  a  time,  as  was  inevitable, 
when  the  intellect  and  heart  of  society  could 
endure  such  teaching  no  longer.  There  was 
a  double  revolt.  Scholars  declared  against 
the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  upon  which,  as 
taught,  the  whole  scheme  of  Calvinistic  the- 
ology seemed  to  rest.  Simultaneously  the 
sturdy  common  sense — the  sense  of  fair  play 
and  justice — declared  against  the   hon*ible 
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•doctrine  of  endless  torments.  The  one  pro- 
test took  form  as  Unitarian  ism,  the  other 
as  Universalism.  But  at  the  beginning 
■and  for  many  years  the  two  movements  ran 
in  quite  distinct  channels,  and  with  little 
recognition  of  each  other.  There  were  ele- 
ments common  to  both.  But  other  ele- 
ments were  in  sharp  contrast.  The  early 
Unitarians  stopped  short  of  the  dogmatic 
declaration  that  all  would  be  saved.  Indeed, 
they  have  never  reached  that  point,  and 
probably  never  will.  The  early  Universal- 
ists  on  their  side  were  Trinitarians,  strong 
believers  in  divine  sovereignty  and  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement.  Where  they 
differed  from  Orthodoxy  was  in  asserting, 
with  tremendous  emphasis,  not  that  the 
atonement  was  for  the  elect  few,  but  that 
it  was  for  all.  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett,  in  his 
admirable  memoir  of  his  father.  Dr.  Ezra 
Stiles  Gannett,  states  the  distinction  very 
clearly  in  the  following  paragraph.  Refer- 
ring to  the  years  following  the  American 
Revolution,  when  religious  protests  began 
to  be  heard,  he  says:  "Other  critics  more 
enthusiastic,  and  therefore  more  exasperat- 
ing, were  abroad.  Here  and  there  a  Bap- 
tist ^member'  broke  out  in  condemnation  of 
election  and  eternal  punishment,  and  forced 
a  hearing  about  his  county  for  the  gospel 
of  universal  salvation.  No  Deists  or  Free- 
thinkers there.  Rather  they  out-evangel- 
ized the  Evangelicals.  It  was  text  against 
text  between  the  two.  The  bright  promise 
was  only  promise,  because  most  literally 
spelled  out  from  words  of  Revelation.  At 
first  their  revolt  was  purely  of  the  heart, 
not  of  the  head.  English  Mr.  Murray 
founded  'Universalism*  on  the  doctrine  of 
vicarious  atonement;  and  next  to  him  in 
fame  among  the  early  preachers  was  Win- 
chester. Both  were  Trinitarian  and  Ortho- 
dox enough  save  on  the  point  that  the  Bible 
pledged  salvation  to  all.  In  the  enthusi- 
asm of  this  one  discovery,  a  few  itinerants 
went  about,  mainly  through  the  country- 
side and  among  the  common  people,  gath- 
ering little  groups  of  open  dissenters. . . . 
Murray  came  to  New  England  just  before 
the  war ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  century 
the  scattered  country  groups  had  met  time 
and  again  in  general  convention,  had  as- 
sumed a  name,  and  publicly  organized 
themselves  a  new  sect.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Under    their   eager    scanning    more    truth 


broke  out  from  the  Bible  word.  Their  faith 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atone- 
ment speedily  began  to  waver;  and  soon 
after  1800,  at  the  impulse  of  a  few  out- 
spoken men,  both  ideas  were  discarded  by 
the  majority  of  the  denomination."* 

In  1803  a  convention  of  Universalists  was 
held  in  the  town  of  Winchester,  N.H.,  and 
there  and  then  a  Confession  of  Faith  was 
drafted  and  adopted  which  has  been  ever 
since  the  authoritative  declaration  of  Uni- 
versalist  belie!  It  is  in  three  articles,  and 
reads  as  follows :  — 

UNIVERSALIST  PROFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

Article  I.  We  believe  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
contain  a  revelation  of  the  character  of  Grod 
and  of  the  duty,  interest,  and  final  destina- 
tion of  mankind. 

Art.  II.  We  believe  that  there  is  one 
God,  whose  nature  is  LfOve,  revealed  in  ooe 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of 
Grace,  who  will  finally  restore  the  whole 
family  of  mankind  to  holiness  and  happi- 
ness. 

Art.  III.  We  believe  that  holiness  and 
true  happiness  are  inseparably  connected,  and 
that  believers  ought  to  be  careful  to  main- 
tain order  and  practice  good  works;  for 
these  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto 
men. 

The  strength  and  the  popularity  of  Univer- 
salism lay  among  the  uncommon  minds  of  the 
common  people.  Few  of  its  early  ministers 
were  men  educated  in  the  schools ;  but  they 
were  men  of  character,  of  strong  native  in- 
tellect, of  conviction,  and  of  great  famil- 
iarity with  the  Bible.  As  interpreters  of 
Scripture  upon  the  ground  of  its  infallible 
authority,  they  were  simply  intellectual  ath- 
letes. Marvellous  in  our  eyes  are  some  of 
the  tasks  which  they  performed. 

Whatever  the  reading  of  a  text,  they 
would  demonstrate  conclusively  that  its 
meaning  was  universal  salvation.  This  side 
of  ^ their  work  has,  it  may  be  admitted 
to-day,' a  little  bit  of  humorous  suggestive- 
ness.  But  their  service  to  Biblical  theology 
was  really  very  great,  aside  from  this. 
They  placed  Scripture  against  Scripture, 
and  declared  that  the  announcement  that 
"Grod  is  Love''  must  be  the  final  test  of  all 
doctrine.  Then  came  their  recruits,  learned 
in   the    "original    Hebrew"    and  "original 

•Memoir  of  Dr.  Gannett,  p.  42. 
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Greek."  And  under  their  expositions  peo- 
ple awoke  to  the  salutary  knowledge  that 
the  English  rendering  of  a  noun  and  ad- 
jective in  a  dead  tongue  is  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted out  of  hand  as  summarily  disposing 
of  the  destiny  of  mankind.  The  words 
translated  ^'everlasting"  and  ^'eternal,"  they 
brought  abundant  authority  to  show,  were 
susceptible  of  other  meaning  than  infinity 
of  duration.  And,  taking  up  the  general 
subject  of  punishment,  they  argued  success- 
fully that,  as  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  it  was 
disciplinary  and  restorative,  not  vindictive 
and  without  aim  save  to  cause  suffering. 
Not  a  few  eminent  scholars  in  the  ortho- 
dox churches  have  reached  identical  conclu- 
sions upon  these  points  with  the  Uuiversal- 
ist  commentators,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  and  Arch- 
deacon Farrar;  while  Unitarian  scholar- 
ship, whenever  applied  to  the  question,  has 
sustained  to  this  extent  the  Universalist 
position.  There  can  be  no  question  what- 
ever that  the  influence  of  Universalist  Bib- 
lical scholarship  has  had  much  to  do  with 
modifying  the  dogmatic  character  of  ortho- 
dox or  Evangelical  teachings.  Even  where 
Universalist  conclusions  are  not  wholly  ac- 
cepted, conventional  Christianity  has  taken 
on  nailder  form,  and  has  admitted  a  larger 
hope. 

The  early  Universalist  preaching  was  quite 
after  the  manner  of  the  preaching  in  the 
apostolic  age.  Men,  filled  with  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  new  discovery,  travelled  from  place 
to  place,  speaking  in  private  houses,  in 
bams,  in  school-houses,  now  and  then  in  a 
meeting-house,  when  they  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  admission  to  one.  Along  with 
their  zeal  for  the  new  interpretation  went 
generally,  it  must  be  conceded,  considerable 
bitterness  against  the  old.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at;  for  they  were  literally 
a  '^people  everywhere  spoken  against." 
Joint  debates  were  common,  when  some 
champion  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  pun- 
ishment would  contest  before  an  audience 
with  the  Universalist  for  the  Biblical  foun- 
dation of  his  belief.  I  think  the  general 
verdict  of  impartial  history  would  award  to 
the  Universalist  preachers  the  superiority  in 
these  debates.  They  certainly  were  con- 
vincing to  a  great  many  intelligent,  logical 
people,  who  dated  their  abandonment  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  to  some  such  occasion. 


when,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  weighed  in  the 
balance,  and  found  wanting.  Sometimes  a 
church  would  be  founded  as  a  result  of  a 
debate.  But,  whether  in  this  way  or  from 
earnest  presentation  of  their  views  alone, 
the  early  itinerants  established  many  Uni- 
versalist meetings  throughout  the  older  of 
the  Northern  and  Western  States. 

Then  came  a  controversy  within  the  Uni- 
versalist ranks  which  very  much  hindered 
ecclesiastical  growth.  It  was  believed  and 
taught  by  some  that  punishment  was  en- 
tirely confined  to  this  life.  Whatever  the 
character  of  the  person,  entrance  into  the 
future  state  meant  liberation  from  sin  and 
the  penalties  of  sin.  This  type  of  belief  be- 
came popularly  known  as  '^Death  and  Glory 
Universalism."  It  was  the  extreme  recoil 
from  the  cruel  presentation  of  divine  justice 
in  the  old  Calvinism.  Not  avowed  by  many, 
it  was  yet  sufficiently  prominent  in  Univer- 
salist preaching  and  teaching  to  give  to  the 
whole  movement  a  considerable  degree  of 
discredit.  The  orthodox  seized  upon  it,  and 
held  it  up  in  their  sermons  and  writings 
as  the  legitimate  outcome  of  doubt  regard- 
ing the  strict  endlessness  of  punishment. 
Charged  with  holding  beliefs  similar  to  or 
identical  with  Universalists,  the  Unitarians 
of  that  day  were  quick  to  disavow  any  rela- 
tion with  a  phase  of  thought  so  unphilo- 
sophical  and  so  opposed  to  discriminative 
justice.  The  sound  judgment  of  the  major- 
ity of  Universalists  led  them  very  shortly 
to  thrust  aside  this  "Death  and  Glory"  be- 
lief. But  its  effect  in  the  religious  world 
remains  to  this  day  to  cast  an  undeserved 
odium  upon  Universalist  theology.  It  is 
the  common  opinion  of  orthodox  Christians 
that  Universalist  teaching  is  to  the  effect 
that,  without  respect  to  character,  all  per- 
sons, good,  bad  and  indifferent,  in  passing 
from  this  world  go  direct  to  the  mansions 
of  heavenly  bliss. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Universalist  theology 
that  it  has  had  since  the  days  of  the  contro- 
versy just  mentioned  a  steady  development 
in  the  direction  of  larger  views,  as  well  as 
in  connection  with  its  Biblical  exegesis  and 
interpretation.  Its  religious  philosophy, 
to-day,  has  assumed  a  position  entitling  it  to 
the  respectful  consideration  of  the  greatest 
thinkers.  It  seeks  and  finds  in  the  great 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation  that  man 
is  a  child  of  God,  a  strong  position  on  which 
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to  plant  its  conviction  that  God  will  ulti- 
mately redeem  his  every  child.  As  to  the 
question  of  this  Christian  revelation  it  6nds 
it  affirmed  by  the  universal  human  con- 
sciousness in  its  loftiest  moods.  I  believe 
DO  intelligent  Universalist  would  take  ex- 
ception to  the  following  as  a  brief  state- 
ment of  his  profoundest  convictions : — 

First,  that  God  had  a  purpose  in  creating 
mankind;  and,  second,  that,  unless  his  will 
is  defeated,  that  purpose  must  in  the  end  be 
achieved.  Third,  that  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  thing  created  should  be  greater  or 
more  powerful  than  its  Creator,  and  that 
therefore  a  possible  defeat  of  the  divine 
plan  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  considered. 
Fourth,  the  purpose  of  creation  in  the  mind 
of  God  is  evidently  the  development  in 
mankind  of  strength,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness. Fifth,  this  purpose  will,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conclusion  just  noted,  in  the 
end  be  aoconiplished. 

When  this  great  consummation  shall  be 
reached,  no  Universalist  that  I  know  any- 
thing about  undertakes  to  say.  Punishment 
for  sin  will  last  as  long  as  sin  lasts,  and  as 
much  longer  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  sinner.  Discipline  will  be 
adequate,  justice  will  be  done  with  every 
offender.  God  is  just.  But  justice  is  good- 
ness, and  to  punish  forever  would  be  as 
diabolical  as  it  would  be  unjust. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  logical  defect  in  this 
fabric,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  it  pointed 
out  to  me.  Never  yet  have  I  been  able  to 
detect  it.  It  is  grandly  humane.  It  is 
thoroughly  reasonable.  As  a  rule,  it  is  con- 
troverted by  Orthodoxy  simply  and  only 
upon  Biblical  grounds.  They  admit  that  it 
is  humane  and  reasonable.  But  "God's 
ways  are  not  as  man's  ways,"  they  say ;  and 
the  Bible  says,  "These  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment." 

And  what  is  the  relation  of  Unitarianism 
to  this  feature  of  the  modern  Universalist 
belief?  Well,  speaking  for  a  majority  of 
Unitarians,  it  is  a  very  near  and  sympathetic 
relationship.  If  there  is  a  difference,  it  is  in 
this :  We  are  not  quite  so  confident  in  the 
ultimate  outcome.  There  seem  to  many  of 
us  to  be  practical  difficulties.  I  recollect 
that  some  one— was  it  Artemas  Ward?— 
said,  "He  believed  in  Universalism,  but 
thought  he  should  like  to  pick  his  man  1" 
The  question    of    divine    sovereignty  and 


human  freedom  is  a  great  one.  How  far  are 
we  free?  That  we  are  at  liberty  to  go  to 
awful  lengths  of  depravity  we  know  well. 
Are  we  free  to  go  to  such  length  as  not  only 
to  temporarily  disable,  but  entirely  drive 
away  that  divinity  within  whose  possession 
constitutes  one  a  child  of  God  ?  For  my  part, 
I  do  not  feel  competent  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. Sometimes,  when  I  hear  of  some 
marked  exhibition  of  fiendishness  on  the 
part  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  the  thought  will 
come,  "What  is  there  in  such  a  person  to 
build  a  better  life  upon, — so  heartlessly, 
awfully  wicked?"  I  know  what  my  Univer- 
salist friend  would  say.  "This  fiendish 
wretch,"  he  would  tell  me,  "exists  by  God's 
permission.  He  did  not  create  himself.  He 
was  the  inheritor  of  a  dark,  passionate  tem- 
per, always  urging  him  to  the  commission 
of  some  act  of  destruction  or  rapine.  Js  not 
divine  justice  some  way  concerned  to  bring 
him  out  of  the  pit  and  make  a  man  of  him?" 
And  to  my  Universalist  friend  I  confess  I 
can  make  no  reply.  To  argue  against  God's 
will  and  power  to  redeem  I  have  neither 
heart  nor  desire.  But,  in  spite  of  all,  the 
doubt  returns ;  and  I  catch  myself  repeating : 
"Is  such  a  person  not  cankered  through  and 
through?  Is  there  in  him  anything  to  re- 
deem, anything  to  build  a  better  life  upon?" 
And  so,  while  no  Unitarian  to-day  be- 
lieves in  endless  punishment,  many  are 
unable  to  declare  it  as  a  certainty  of  convic- 
tion that  cdl  will  find  the  heavenly  life.  AVe 
prefer  to  say  we  *'li()pe"  for  such  an  out- 
come. Browning  well  voices  the  posture  of 
mind  which  Unitarians,  who  have  faced  the 
subject  down,  generally  hold,  when  he 
savs, — 

"My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched ; 

That  after  Last  returns  the  First, 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched ; 

That  what  began  best  can't  end  worst, 
Nor  what  God  blessed  once  prove  accurst." 

And  why  is  this  not  enough?  Why 
should  we  seek  to  make  dogma  of  that 
which  in  the  very  nature  of  the  evidence  can 
never  be  more  than  speculation,  however 
logical  ?  God  is  good,  and  the  thing  that  is 
just  is  the  thing  that  will  be.  £ternal 
righteousness  holds  the  world.  While  the 
soul  lasts,  there  is  hope.  I  can't  help  think- 
ing that  this  is  the  utmost  we  have  a  right 
to  assume,  either  from  the  testimony  of  the 
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New  TestameDt  or  from  the  experience  of 
life.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  deep  wisdom 
has  been  shown  in  limiting  human  certitude 
to  coDviction  of  these  truths.  For,  unless 
my  understanding  of  human  nature  is  quite 
astray,  the  ground  of  moral  appeal  is 
stronger  because  of  the  limitation. 

lo  almost  all  other  matters  modern  Uni- 
Tersalism  and  modern  Unitarianism  stand 
upon  essentially  common  ground ;  and  I  am 
glad  that  movements  for  closer  union  are 
afoot.  Perhaps  Unitarians  have  something 
in  the  spirit  of  their  religious  philosophy 
which  would  be  of  value  to  Universalists. 
Perhaps  we  should  be  the  steadier  for  closer 
contact  with  the  mild  conservatism  of  our 
sister  religionists,  and  the  stronger  for  alli- 
ance with  their  better,  closer  church  organ- 
ization. VVe  have  quite  too  much  in  com- 
mon ever  to  pose  as  antagonists ;  and,  if  we 
cannot  become  one  as  to  outward  organiza- 
tion, we  certainly  ought  to  maintain  a  senti- 
ment and  policy  of  hearty  co  operation.  All 
hail  the  day,  then,  when  the  spiritual  de- 
scendants of  Ballou  shall  strike  hands  with 
the  spiritual  descendants  of  Channing,  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  faith  in  the  **one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through 
all,  and  in  all"  I  In  such  alliance  there  will 
be  great  promise  for  the  future  of  liberal 
Christianity,  and  an  assured  gain  for  the 
practical  work  of  religion  in  the  world. 

CiiAULEs  E.  Perkins. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


AFTER  THE  READJUSTMENT, 

WHAT? 


There  has  been  much  insistence  among 
lilieral  people  upon  the  necessity  of  a  read- 
ju.stment  of  religious  beliefs  to  fit  the  facts 
and  the  conditions  of  the  present  time. 
Such  insistence  has  not  been  out  of  place ; 
and,  as  we  see  the  hesitation  in  changing, 
which,  despite  our  optimistic  temper,  we 
must  admit  still  remains,  it  would  seem  that 
such  insistence  will  not  be  out  of  place  for 
many  days  to  come.  There  are  those  now 
who  accept  all  the  results  of  scientific  re- 
search, and  at  the  same  time  hold  to  relig- 
ious beliefs  which  have  not  changed  for 
centuries.  They  apparently  do  not  see  the 
conflict.  There  are  others  who  want  to 
accept  the  results  of  research,  but  also  spend 
much  energy  in  trying  to  explain  them  in 


terms  of  the  same  unchanged  religious  be- 
liefs. Neither  of  these  courses  is  reason- 
able. There  must  be  such  a  readjustment 
as  will  bring  the  sentiment  of  religion  to 
express  itself  in  terms  of  to-day's  language. 
And,  for  the  interest  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment itself,  that  readjustment  must  be  thor- 
ough and  sincere.  That  is  one  side  of  the 
matter,  and  it  must  first  of  all  be  readily 
accepted  and  tenaciously  held. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  which  is 
not  always  seen,  but  which  must  be  seen  if 
the  view  is  to  be  complete.     While  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  we  must  adjust  our 
religious  beliefs  to  new  conditions  and  al- 
ways be  ready  to  adjust  them  again,  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
such  a  continual  change.     With  the  most 
of  us  one  general  readjustment  is  about  all 
that  will  be  made  or  that  need  to  be  made. 
Xew  facts  and  conditions  do  not  come  so 
fast  as  to  necessitate  a  complete  revolution 
every  few  days.     There  may  be  shifting  in 
minor  matters,  but  the  general  position  re- 
mains   about    the    same.     After    we    have 
abandoned  certain  traditional   beliefs,  and 
adjusted    ourselves  to    the    position  where 
reason   is  acknowledged    the   guide,    there 
will    haidly  be   any   fundamental   changes 
during  the  ordinary  lifetime.     One  should 
be  ready  to  change,  but  it  is  likely  that  the 
occasion  will  not  come.     The  general  prin-* 
ciples  remain  fixed,  and  smaller  accessions 
can    commonly    group    themselves    around 
these  without  serious  disturbance. 

To  be  continually  readjusting  would  cer- 
tainly be  to  keep  one's  self  in  such  a  state 
of  excitement  that  growth  would  be  im- 
peded. Not  to  hold  anything  firmly  for 
fear  that  it  may  not  be  altogether  true,  or 
to  hold  anything  loosely  in  constant  expec- 
tation of  change,  is  to  exclude,  one  of  the 
essentials  of  growth.  It  is  seldom  wise  to 
take  up  the  seed  after  it  has  once  been 
planted  in  good  soil.  It  is  best  to  find  what 
is  thought  to  be  good  soil,  and  then  to 
allow  the  seed  to  remain  there  until  it 
grows.  If  a  person  is  continually  moving 
from  one  house  to  another,  his  time  will  all 
be  spent  in  ordering  express  wagons  and  in 
packing  and  unpacking  ;  and  he  will  have 
no  satisfaction  in  living  anywhere.  He 
should  find  a  house  with  modern  improve- 
ments, and  not  be  content  to  poison  himself 
and  family  with  gases  escaping  on  account 
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of  an  old  and  imperfect  system  of  plamb- 
ing,  or  even  with  many  inconveniences 
which  belong  to  old  houses.  But,  when  a 
healthful  and  convenient  house  is  found, 
it  is  certainly  worth  while  for  him  to  wait 
there  long  enough  to  have  it  warmed,  to 
enjoy  some  companionship  with  his  family, 
and  to  go  out  from  his  home  to  do  some 
work  for  his  own  sustenance  and  for  some- 
body else. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  be  looking  contin- 
ually for  new  light  in  religion ;  but  it  is  not 
well  to  be  so  constantly  and  intently  look- 
ing for  it  that  there  is  no  reading  or  walk- 
ing or  working  by  the  light  already  with  us. 
To  be  sure,  one  must  keep  his  eye  upon 
what  is  before  him ;  but  his  main  business 
is  to  be  walking  where  he  is. 

There  is  a  vague  impression  prevalent 
that  those  who  have  not  a  creedal  form  of 
belief  have  nothing  permanent,  nothing 
stable.  This  is  a  serious  mistake.  If  one 
has  made  a  complete  readjustment  of  him- 
self to  present  demands,  he  has  then  a  posi- 
tion which  will  in  all  probability  remain 
with  him  throughout  his  life.  It  is  as  defi- 
nite to  him  as  any  formal  statement  could 
make  it.  It  has  for  him,  if  he  gives  him- 
self over  to  it,  as  much  power  of  stability  as 
any  creed;  and  it  does  not  have  the  hin- 
drances which  inevitably  cling  to  assent  to 
a  formal  statement  made  for  the  many. 
The  world  need  not  cease  moving,  in  order 
to  have  perfect  equanimity.  What  we 
should  do  is  to  put  ourselves  into  a  system 
such  as  law  and  order  make,  and  then  to  do 
our  work  as  we  follow  our  orderly  courses 
in  that  system.  Surely,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  insist  still  that  we  are  resting  on  the 
turtle.  We  want  to  move  with  the  planets. 
But  what  we  need  specially  to  remember 
here  is  that  it  is  not  the  comet  which  is  to 
be  admired  most,  although  it  may  attract 
more  notice  for  a  few  days. 

It  is  possible  that  liberal  people  are  pecul- 
iarly liable  to  fall  into  the  error  here  indi- 
cated. They  have  changed  their  beliefs,  and 
are  ready  to  change  again.  They  must  not, 
on  that  account,  think  that  their  religion 
consists  altogether  in  changing.  Conver- 
sion does  not  here,  any  more  than  elsewhere, 
at  once  bring  perfection  or  open  paradise. 
Dissatisfaction  is  sometimes  felt  because  the 
person  who  has  felt  it  is  not  ready  to  settle 
down  and  look  around  for  a  moment.     It  is 


possible  that  he  knows  that  ''charity"  ought 
to  be  translated  *Move" ;  and  he  readjusts 
himself,  and  so  translates  it.  But  it  does 
not  seem  to  sound  well.  Then  let  him  read 
it  several  times,  and  he  will  begin  to  feel  its 
power ;  and  soon  "charity"  will  be  the  word 
which  will  seem  strange.  And  that  is  what 
must  be  done  in  all  cases  where  a  change 
occurs.  That  is  what  is  to  come  after  the 
readjustment. 

Now,  I  cannot  but  think  that  here  is  a 
point  of  immense  importance.  Our  relig- 
ious beliefs,  after  readjustment  so  as  to 
be  reasonable,  must  be  allowed  to  yield 
us  their  power.  If  they  are  true,  they  have 
more  for  us  than  can  come  from  the  novelty 
of  their  immediate  acceptance.  By  think- 
ing longer  upon  them,  by  seeing  round 
about  them,  by  speaking  of  them,  and  by 
living  them  for  a  time,  they  themselves  re- 
veal a  grandeur  which  we  did  not  dream  at 
first  that  they  contained.  It  is  not  enough 
to  give  accceptance  to  what  is  thought  to  be 
true.  It  is  more  to  meditate  upon  it,  and 
thus  to  see  the  treasures  hidden  from  the 
unaccustomed  eye.  You  do  not  expect  your 
new  home  to  have  everything  convenient 
at  once.  It  will  become  convenient  in  a 
short  time  if  you  will  only  wait. 

There  are  those  who  refuse  to  readjust 
themselves  because  they  are  so  comfortable 
where  they  are.  There  are  also  those  who 
grasp  at  every  new  and  odd  thing  with  a 
childish  eagerness,  not  being  satisfied  with 
anything  for  a  moment.  Which  is  the  most 
unreasonable  others  must  judge.  Neither 
is  commendable.  If  calm  judgment  is  used 
and  the  true  accepted,  it  is  not  likely  that 
anything  will  be  immediately  made  known 
which  will  necessitate  or  warrant  a  com- 
plete revolution.  If  we  are  right  in  our 
fundamentals,  we  may  use  externals  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.  But,  if  we  are 
constantly  shifting  about,  the  fundamentals 
are  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of  attention. 
It  is  well  to  gather  fresh  and  wholesome 
food,  but  the  gathering  is  not  everything.  It 
is  necessary  to  eat  and  digest,  if  nourishment 
is  to  be  had.  That  is,  these  truths  of  what 
we  call  liberal  religion  are  worth  more  than 
the  mere  superficial  acceptance  of  them,  and 
the  mere  recognition  that  they  are  truths. 
They  are  worth  holding  to  until  they  give  us 
their  blessing.  They  have  a  force  which 
comes  alone  when  we  begin  to  dig  down, 
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and  to  find  out  how  deeply  tbey  are  rooted, 
aod  thus  how  stable  they  are.  They  should 
become  sacred  to  us ;  and,  as  with  us  sacred- 
ness  cannot  be  imposed  from  without,  they 
must  gain  it  by  association.  The  song 
which  has  reasonable  words,  but  which  is 
new,  can  yield  to  us  its  musical  content  only 
when  we  have  sung  it  often  enough  to  be 
familiar  with  it.  Likewise,  it  is  folly  to 
cast  aside  a  song  after  once  singing  it,  when 
the  casting  aside  is  instigated  by  an  un- 
healthy passion  for  novelty.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  eyen  words  which  seem 
new  and  strange  now  shall  by  and  by  seem 
holy. 

The  readjustment  is  only  the  first  step. 
Then  comes  the  discovery  of  the  significance 
of  that  to  which  we  have  changed.  The 
enchantment  of  these  truths  must  be  found. 
That  truth  must  not  remain  in  the  mind :  it 
must  go  down  into  the  heart.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  beliefs  of  liberal  religion  make 
sweeter  lives  than  certain  traditional  beliefs; 
bat  I  do  say  that  they  ought  to  do  so,  and 
will  do  so  when  they  reach  down  from  the 
understanding  and  touch  the  emotion. 
Only  one  instance:  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
accepted  with  its  full  consequences,  must  be 
made  to  have  sacredness  and  to  yield  spirit- 
ual power.  But  this  can  come  by  no  half- 
way readjustment  or  half-hearted  accept- 
ance. Wo  must  surrender  to  these  beliefs 
fully,  trust  them  implicitly,  and  hold  to 
them  tenaciously. 

When  such  beliefs  have  been  transformed 
into  spiritual  power,  they  will  be  more 
effective  in  convincing  and  blessing  men. 
Spiritual  power  cannot  easily  be  resisted. 
The  healthy  nature  demands  it.  If  we  but 
knew  it,  just  here  is  the  opportunity  for  our 
most  advantageoas  work. 

It  is  as  we  are  looking  in  this  direction 
that  we  see  the  mighty  significance  which 
worship  has  for  liberal  people.  If  readjust- 
ment in  itself  were  all,  worship  might  be 
abandoned  with  less  loss.  It  is  not  all. 
The  truth  is  to  take  form  in  song  and 
prayer.  It  must  be  made  to  touch  our  ex- 
periences. It  is  to  be  taken  into  the  holy  of 
holies  within  us.  It  is  to  join  intimately 
with  our  aspirations  and  to  walk  with  us 
along  the  path  of  duty.  Our  beliefs  have 
spiritual  force  for  us  if  we  but  hold  to  them 
long  enough  to  become  accustomed  to  them, 
and  are  willing  to  use  the  means  necessary 


to  obtain  it  from  them.     So  shall  such  be 

liefs  be  glorious  as  well  as  true,  strong  as 

well  as  plain,  lovely  as  well  as  sure.     After 

the  readjustment,  the  power. 

Henry  T.  Secrist. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


TWO  SERMONETTES. 


I. 
"take  no  thought  for  to-morrow. 


»» 


Opinions  are  wide  apart  as  to  just  what 
Jesus  meant  by  these  words.  But  we  may 
at  least  believe  that  he  would  have  men 
concern  themselves  about  to-day  rather  than 
about  the  future,  knowing  that,  if  to-day  be 
well  cared  for,  the  morrow  will  be  safe. 
Thus  understood,  what  a  lesson  of  lifd  this 
utterance  brings  before  us  I 

What  is  a  day?  Surely,  it  is  not  alone 
the  passing  of  the  time  between  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  is  not  alone 
the  coming  and  going  of  twenty-four  hours. 
A  day  is  not  a  day  in  reality,  unless  the 
time  it  represents  be  hallowed  by  at  least 
one  high  thought,  one  good  deed,  one  task 
well  performed.  A  so-called  day,  whatever 
may  be  its  length  in  hours,  is  really  a  day 
only  when  it  is  made  to  count  for  God, 
when  it  leads  man  a  little  nearer  the  ever- 
enlarging  ideal. 

How  great  is  the  value  of  the  ever-present 
now,  that  precious  portion  of  time  forever 
newly  dawning  upon  us,  and  full  of  tasks 
to  be  done  and  glories  to  be  won  I  How 
plainly  is  it  wise  to  be  thinking  mostly  of 
to-day !     Wrote  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  : — 

"One  day  at  a  time  1     But  a  single  day. 

Whatever  its  load,  whatever  its  length ; 
And  there's  a  bit  of  precious  Scripture  to 
say 
That,  according  to  each,  shall    be    our 
strength. 

"One  day  at  a  time!    'Tis  the  whole  of 
lite ; 
All  sorrow,  all  joy,  are  measured  therein ; 
The    bound    of    our   purpose,  our  noblest 
strife, 
The  one  only  countersign  sure  to  win  I" 

Every  to-day  as  it  comes  and  goes  should 
mark,  if  not  an  epoch,  at  least  a  step  for- 
ward in  life.  But,  alas !  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  to-days  do  not  count  thus  to  the  major- 
ity of  men  and  women.    Why  not  ?    Is  it 
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because  they  possess  a  wrong  theory  of  life, 
and  know  not  what  is  the  true  purpose  and 
destiny  of  a  human  soul?  Is  it  because 
they  look  only  to  the  future,  and  not  to  the 
present,  dreaming  of  the  good  things  which 
they  hope  will  be  theird,  and  forgetting 
that  a  man  reaps  only  as  he  sows?  Do  they 
expect  the  world  to  go  on  to  its  fulfilment 
while  they  sit  idly  by,  trifling  with  the  pres- 
ent moment,  letting  pass  forever  opportuni- 
ties for  usefulness  and  growth?  Would 
that  all  men  understood  that  they  were 
created  to  be  workers  with  God,  not  alone 
in  the  next  life,  not  alone  in  the  declining 
years  of  this  life,  not  alone  to-morrow,  but 
to-day  1  The  great  and  everywhere  heard 
cry  is  for  present  workers.  The  seed-time 
is  now  upon  us, —  yes,  the  harvest-tim^  is 
already  here ;  and  shall  we  put  off  until  to 
morrow  that  which  should  be  done  now? 
God  forbid!  If  for  any  reason  we  have 
failed  to  go  out  to  the  by-ways  and  hedges 
to  redeem ;  failed  to  offer  the  cup  of  cold 
water  or  to  act  the  part  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan ;  failed  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with 
all  our  might,  mind,  and  strength,  and  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves ;  failed  to  live  up  to 
our  great  and  ever-present  opportunities, — 
may  we  act  no  longer  such  an  unworthy 
part  in  the  drama  of  life,  but  awake,  and 
in  all  earnestness  set  about  doing  today 
that  work  of  God  which  our  hands  find  to  do. 

"Up,  my  soul !  with  clear  sedateness 
Read    heaven's    law,    writ    bright    and 
broad  1 

Up  1  a  sacrifice  to  greatness. 
Truth,  and  goodness,— up  to  God  I' 


II. 


i»» 


"WORK   OUT  YOUR   OWN   SALVATION. 


»> 


The  great  plan  is  that  every  soul  must 
work  out  its  own  destiny.  No  human  being 
is  born  under  a  lucky  star :  all  are  born,  as 
was  Jesus,  into  a  grand  world  of  possibili- 
ties^— born  to  be  (if  they  will)  saviors  of 
their  fellows.  Their  advent  song  of  the 
angels  is  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

Says  Bulwer,  "Every  human  being  has  a 
work  to  carry  on  within,  duties  to  perform 
abroad,  and  influences  to  exert,  which  are 
peculiarly  his,  and  which  no  conscience  but 
his  own  can  teach."  So  all  are  not  born 
to  exactly  the  same  work  in  life,  any  more 
than  all  are  created  to  look   alike.     There 


must  be  an  infinite  variety.  In  the  vegeta- 
ble world  there  are  leaves  and  leaves,  but 
no  two  are  exactly  the  same.  Some  are 
round,  some  are  pointed,  some  irregular  in 
outline,  some  have  serrated  edges ;  some  are 
red,  some  are  green;  some  are  at  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  trees,  some  upon  the 
lowest  branches,  some  at  the  outside,  some 
in  the  inside ;  some  are  seen,  souie  are  not 
seen.  But  each  fills  its  own  purpose.  In 
the  same  way  God  has  a  separate  and  spe- 
cial work  for  each  soul  to  do ;  and  that  work 
is  honorable,  and  leads  to  exalted  ends 
when  not  turned  from  its  true  course. 

All  men  cannot  be  bankers  or  railroad 
presidents,  all  cannot  be  poets  or  emioent 
divines;  but  all  may  know  that,  no  matter 
how  humble  their  sphere  of  action,  if  it  be  a 
true  one  and  well  cared  for,  the  end  is  good, 
and  they  are  workers  with  God.  May  we 
say,  "Blessed  be  drudgery*'?  Yes,  out  of 
what  one  man  calls  drudgery  another  will 
get  very  rich  blessings.  The  work  that  is 
given  us  to  do  in  life  we  should  accept  cheer- 
fully, even  if  it  be  the  digging  of  ditches  or 
the  carrying  of  mortar.  Nobleness  of  life 
is  what  counts,  not  the  mere  sphere  of 
action.  Character  is  immortal.  Earthly 
occupations  soon  pass  away.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  most  beautiful  flowers 
often  grow  in  the  lowliest  and  the  roost 
neglected  spots  of  earth.  In  tiie  same  way 
pure  souls  and  undefiled  are  often  found  in 
lonely  and  lowly  walks  of  life.  God  is  as 
much  in  the  lowly  as  in  the  exalted  places; 
and,  where  he  is,  no  one  need  be  ashamed 
to  be.  Therefore,  even  if  our  present  labor 
seems  too  humble  or  too  hard,  let  us  not 
chafe  and  fret,  but  go  manfully  forward, 
feeling  that  it  is  God's  work,  and  knowing 
that,  in  doing  it  faithfully  and  cheerfully,  as 
for  him,  we  shall  be  working  out  our  true 
destiny. 

"Teach  me,  my  God  and  King, 

In  all  things  thee  to  see ; 
And  what  I  do  in  anything. 

To  do  it  as  for  thee. 

"To  scorn  the  senses*  sway. 

While  still  to  thee  I  tend ; 
In  all  I  do  be  thou  the  way, 

In  all  be  thou  the  end. 

"All  may  of  thee  partake ; 

No  thing  so  small  can  be 
But  draws,  when  acted  for  thy  sake, 

Greatness  and  worth  from  thee. 
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If  done  as  by  thy  laws, 
E*en  servile  labors  shine ; 
Hallowed  is  toil,  if  thou  the  caase, 
The  humblest  work  divine." 

Leverett  R.  Daniels. 
South  Natlck,  Mass. 


PSYCHE. 

If  it  be  trne,  as  legends  say, 

The  aonl  had  wings  those  aeons  far  away, 

Death  is  no  more  the  change  I  dread ; 

Borne  frona  life's  cbrysalid  instead 

To  the  bine  sky,  my  native  air, 

A  P«yche  curionsly  fair. 

Some  touch  of  sin,  they  say,  defiled ; 

Like  poii<oned  shaft,  it  pierced  the  tender  wing ; 

Let  it  be  so,  love  must  restore ; 

The  soul,  throujrh  this,  its  open  door 

Of  gracf*,  roust  find  its  higher  sphere, 

JoTona  beyond  its  sorrows  here. 

I  saw  an  insect  weave  its  shroud. 
Then  lie  like  any  dead  thing  in  its  tomb, 
Till  one  fair  day,  in  strange  disguise. 
It  straightway  rose  before  my  eyes, 
A  gorgeous  phantom,  wondrous  fair, 
In  garb,  methinks,  the  angels  wear. 

<')'erturniDg  this  one  leaf,  I  read 

The  dearest  let<8on,  Nature's  best  of  all : 

That  death  itself  is  to  the  soul 

(hily  the  transit  to  its  goal ; 

That  the  psyche,  passing  out  of  sight. 

Has  plumed  its  wings  for  clearer  light. 

If  love's  own  purity  restores 

The  broken  wing,  let  such  pure  life  be  mine. 

And  love  unfeigned,  that  I  may  fly. 

Like  some  song  sparrow  to  the  sky, 

Ont  of  life's  sedge,  with  sweeter  song, 

for  never  one  remembered  wrong. 

Mary  Woodward  Wbatherbsb. 


TBE  JEWISH  MESSIAH  AND  HIS 

TIMES. 


Messianic  hopes  do  not  appear  in  the  Old 
Testament  till  the  time  of  the  Kings.  None 
are  to  be  found  iu  the  Uexateucb,  although 
a  few  passages  are  sometimes  quoted  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  contrary,  notably 
Genesis  iii.  15.  After  the  nation  of  Israel 
had  been  divided  under  Solomon's  son  and 
prophetism  became  a  recognized  institution, 
various  gifted  and  thoughtful  men  began  to 
teach  their  countrymen  the  principles  of 
morality  and  to  project  their  ideas  into  the 
future.  Israel  bad  become  separate  to  some 
extent  from  the  surrounding  heathen,  and 
felt  a  measure  of  compactness  in  conse- 
quence. But  flourishing  times  were  past; 
and  sadneas  must  have  possessed  reflecting 


minds  as  they  compared  the  present  with 
the  past,  the  national  deterioration  with  the 
time  of  David. 

Messianic  hopes  are  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  an  individual.  They  were  at 
flrst  indefinite,  referring  to  a  national  future 
of  happy  conditions,  when  religion  should 
pervade  the  minds  of  the  people  generally 
and  the  united  kingdom  of  Israel  be  a  glory 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  name  Messiah  is  not  used  by  any 
writer  of  the  ideal  king  who  was  expected 
to  reign  over  regenerated  Israel  in  the  fut- 
ure. Its  application  to  him  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  Psalm  iL  2,  where,  how- 
ever, it  refers  to  an  ordinary  Jewish  king, 
and  from  Daniel  ix.  26,  misinterpreted. 
The  name  was  used  among  the  later  Jews 
and  the  early  Christians. 

Messianic  hopes  varied  with  the  times 
and  with  the  prophets  who  uttered  or  wrote 
them.  Their  development  proceeds  from 
the  indefinite  to  the  definite  and  individual- 
izing. At  first  they  were  merely  hopes  of 
better  times,  as  in  the  third  and  fourth 
chapters  of  Joel.  Afterward  they  were  at- 
tached to  the  house  of  David,  as  by  Amos 
ix.  11-15,  where  an  individual  of  that 
house  was  supposed  to  arise  as  the  restorer 
of  the  theocracy ;  as  also  by  Micah  v.  1,  etc., 
Isaiah  ix.  5,  6,  and  Jeremiah  xxiii.  5. 

Zechariah  gives  the  ideal  king  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Branch;  but  this  may  be  a 
collective  noun  for  a  dynasty,  as  Kuenen 
thinks.  The  hopes  of  Ezekiel  are  drawn 
out  in  detailed  and  definite  features  (chap- 
ters xzxiv.  23,  etc.,  xxxvii.  21,  etc.).  These 
hopes  afterward  revert  to  the  indefinite. 
In  and  after  the  Babylonian  exile  the  hopes 
are  vague,  and  the  deutero-Isaiah  either 
thinks  that  Jehovah  himself  will  be  the  de- 
liverer and  restorer  of  the  nation  or  that 
Israel  itself,  purified  and  refined,  will  be  its 
regenerator.  The  latter  idea  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  prophet ;  for  Haggai,  Malachi, 
and  Zechariah  have  it  also.  The  Book  of 
Daniel  exalts  the  future  Messiah  to  divine 
rank,  for  it  speaks  of  his  coming  in  the 
clouds.  In  the  Jewish  Apocalypse  called  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  whose  parts  are  loosely  con- 
nected and  which  was  probably  interpolated 
by  Christian  hands,  the  Messiah  is  said  to 
have  existed  in  heaven  before  his  birth,  and 
a  heavenly  kingdom  to  arise.  The  writer  was 
influenced  by  the  Book  of  Daniel.    In  other 
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respects  the  statementA  respecting  the  com- 
ing kingdom  differ  essentially  from  those  of 
former  prophets.  The  Messianic  kingdom 
is  the  fifth  of  the  world's  monarchies,  intro- 
duced after  a  time  of  great  trouble,  ever- 
lasting, unchangeable,  and  connected  with 
the  resurrection,  as  also  with  the  judgment. 
The  apocryphal  books  which  touch  on 
the  national  future  contain  only  indefinite 
hopes.  Neither  Philo  nor  Josephus  speaks 
of  any  Messiah.  Probably  they  had  no  belief 
in  the  ideal  king  of  the  prophets,  and  enter- 
tained but  feeble  hopes  of  their  nation's 
future  glory.  They  looked  on  the  past  with 
more  admiration  than  to  think  of  any  fut- 
ure which  might  be  superior  to  the  times 
of  David  and  Solomon.  A  passage  in  the 
Sybylline  oracles  resembles  the  supernatural 
rank  ascribed  to  Messiah,  saying,  "God  shall 
send  from  the  sun  a  king,"  although  much 
the  same  language  is  used  in  another  place 
of  Cyrus. 

The  expected  Messiah  is  described  by  the 
prophets,  who  speak  of  him  as  a  majestic 
king  who  rules  over  the  restored  theocracy 
as  Grod's  representative  with  wisdom  and 
righteousness.  Peace  prevails  throughout 
his  flourishing  dominion.  No  enemies  dis- 
turb or  tarnish  its  splendor.  The  throne  of 
this  divinely  gifted  king  was  to  be  set  up 
in  Jerusalem.  The  deu tero-Isai ah 's  descrip- 
tion is  the  highest  proceeding  from  any  true 
prophet : — 

"Unto  us  a  child  is  born. 

Unto  us  a  son  is  given. 

And  the  government  rests  on  his  shoulders ; 

And  his  name  is  called 

Wonder-counsellor,  mighty  hero, 

Evermore-father,  prince  of  peace." 

As  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  which  the 
prophets  fondly  indulged,  they  were  not 
only  political,  but  moral  and  religious,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  theocratic  spirit 
of  the  Hebrews.  Their  character  was  of  a 
mixed  nature.  Not  only  was  the  Davidic 
dynasty  to  be  restored,  but  all  exiles 
brought  back,  and  the  separated  parts  of 
the  nation  to  be  reunited,  the  expected 
kingdom  to  be  elevated  and  enlarged.  Its 
duration  was  to  be  eternal,  accompanied 
with  continual  prosperity.  Idolatry  was  to 
be  rooted  out  of  the  regenerated  nation, 
righteousness  and  truth  in  the  ascendant. 
The  reconciliation  of  Jehovah  with  his  peo- 
ple was  to  be  attended  with  a  general  re- 


vival and  heightening  of  the  religions  spirit. 
The  victory  and  spread  of  true  religion  was 
to  prevail.  Everything  was  hoped  from  the 
favor  and  love  of  Jehovah.  Out  of  the  de- 
scription of  different  prophets,  a  beautiful 
picture  could  be  formed  of  this  happy  king- 
dom. But,  alas  I  it  is  only  ideal.  The  glory 
of  the  future  remains  unrealized.  No 
Davidic  dynasty  is  destined  to  arise;  nor 
shall  any  Jewish  Messiah  reign  over  an 
Israelite  kingdom  such  as  the  glorious 
patriotism  of  the  prophets  gave  birth  to.  It 
was  a  dream  of  the  theocratic  spirit.  The 
golden    age  will    never    brighten    another 

Israel.  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D. 

London,  England 


LOST  OPPORTUNITIES, 


TO   A.   E.    8. 


You  ask  me,  dear  friend,  if  I  had  not 
some  article  I  had  not  used  that  I  would 
read  to  a  few  friends.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
I  can  write  you  a  letter  which  may  answer 
the  purpose.  The  thought  came  over  me, 
if  I  were  in  heaven,  where  I  hope  some  time 
to  be,  and  I  knew  an  earthly  friend  were 
longing  to  hear  from  me  how  it  all  was, — 
what  an  it  that  is  I — if  I  had  met  other 
friends,  and  what  was  the  surest  passport 
to  entrance  there,  how  quickly  should  I 
write  if  I  could.  That  power  is  not  given 
to  the  happy  heavenly  ones.  But  to  us 
is  given  a  foretaste  of  heaven  in  the  blessed 
privilege  of  sympathy,  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  said  "is  the  privilege  of  the  poor." 
But  we,  who  cannot  call  ourselves  poor, 
may  share  this  privilege,  though  daily  we 
neglect  so  to  do. 

An  article  of  mine,  written  for  the  Ckris' 
tian  Register,  had  an  odd  fate,  considering 
its  title,  "The  Lost  Opportunity."  It  was 
accepted  by  the  editor,  our  dear  Mr.  Mam- 
ford.  But  at  his  death  it  could  not  be 
found.  Tossed  into  a  waste-basket  or  hid- 
den in  a  pigeon-hole,  it  was  lost  to  sight, 
though  dear  to  my  memory,  which  could 
only  recall  the  incident  that  suggested  it. 

This  was  a  poor  man's  singing  in  an  aisle 
of  Park  Street  Church  during  one  of  the 
Moody  and  Sankey  revivals.  What  he  sang 
most  gloriously  was,  perhaps,  "Rock  of 
Ages."  Thin,  poorly  clothed,  not  prosper- 
ous, as -the  world  counts  prosperity,  he  had 
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evidently  found  the  kiDgdom  of  heaven. 
Appreciating  his  pietj  and  gift  of  song,  I 
think  it  was  my  impulse  to  thank  him  by 
saying  that  his  song  touched  the  finer 
chords  of  the  heart  as  tenderly  and  strongly 
as  did  Sankey's. 

But  I  did  not  do  it.  How  often  will  you 
and  I  continue  not  to  do  it  ?  I  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  conferring  a  blessing ;  for,  as 
he  returned  to,  perhaps,  hard  toil,  his  heart 
would  have  sung  to  think  that  his  outburst 
of  joy  was  felt  by  men  as  well  as  angels.  I 
lost  the  opportunity,  and  losing  a  paper 
treating  of  the  topic  was  poetical  justice. 
Good  intentions,  lost  opportunities,  are 
haunting  ghosts  of  the  soul,  only  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  some  later  friendly  word  or  smile. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  giving  them  by  the  fear 
of  being  officious  or  cranky.  Be  willing  to 
be  cranky  in  a  good  cause.  Almost  all  of 
us  are  in  bad  ones. 

There  is  no  pang  so  sharp,  so  persistent, 
in  the  loss  of  a  friend,  as  the  clear  sight 
which  then  comes  to  us  of  how  we  have 
failed  in  this  respect.  What  sunshine  sym- 
pathy diffuses  even  into  dreary  lots, — the 
feeling  that  so  and  so  is  sorry  for  us,  how- 
ever indifferent  the  mass  1  How  much  sun- 
shine is  diffused  in  a  neighborhood  in  times 
of  desperate  sickness,  when  heart  and  flesh 
fail,  by  an  offer  of  service,  a  gift  of  flowers, 
or  some  delicacy  difficult  to  procure  I  how 
much  sunshine  in  a  church  by  an  apprecia- 
tive word  to  the  minister  (who  has  few 
enough,  bearing  as  he  does  the  cares  and 
woes  of  many  hearts),  or  a  word  of  ap- 
proval to  some  fellow-worshipper,  who  does 
not  talk  of  his  trials,  though  he  has  not  a 
few  I  The  older  I  grow,  the  more  sure  I  am 
that  approval  (not  flattery)  does  a  world  of 
good,  while  blame  or  criticism,  unless  most 
lovingly  administered  and  with  wonderful 
tact,  hardens  the  heart  already  sufficiently 
tried. 

Jf  we  go  to  the  city,  nobody  seems  to 
know  us  and  we  know  nobody.  In  dear  old 
nodding  Boston,  when  the  cows  and  hand- 
carts and  hacks  had  the  right  of  way,  we 
walked  comfortably,  strolled  I  may  say,  and 
met  many  a  friendly,  familiar  face.  Now, 
for  dear  life,  we  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
electric  cars,  and  are  propelled  into  one  to 
our  relief  as  well  as  alarm,  if  we  are  so  fort- 
unate as  to  know  the  right  post, — the  white 
post.      Ah!  the  woebegone  glances  I  cast 


before  I  learned  the  rdle!  The  strangers 
we  meet  nowadays  in  the  city  are  not  happy, 
judging  from  their  worried  brows  and  hur- 
ried gait.  But  in  those  crowded  thorough- 
fares and  hot  shops  there  are  opportunities 
for  courtesy  and  consideration  not  to  be  lost. 
And,  when  one  walks  about  his  humble 
village,  better,  however  distasteful,  to  wag 
one's  head  like  a  mandarin  than,  with  up- 
lifted gaze,  to  sniff  the  air,  wilfully  uncon- 
scious of  our  fellow-passengers  on  the  famil- 
iar way.  When  we  no  longer  meet  them, 
we  shall  be  sorry  to  have  lost  the  opportu- 
nity of  recognition.  One  does  not  always 
want  to  bow ;  but,  what  is  still  stranger,  I 
am  told  one  does  not  always  wish  to  pray. 
I  greatly  admire  Emerson's  grace,  **We  ac- 
knowledge the  Giver."  How  can  one  help 
doing  this  constantly  ? 

As  a  rule,  I  am  principled  against  writing 
more  than  four  pages  to  one  letter.  It  is 
enough  of  the  persistent  ego  for  one  time, 
though  egotism  is  never  so  permissible  as 
in  a  familiar  letter.  But  one  must  not 
cross  those  four  pages  unless  he  relishes  his 
friends  in  gold-bowed  spectacles.  As  I  ^ 
cannot  echo  Phillips  Brooks's  sprightly  au- 
dacity when  he  asked  his  little  nieces  at  the 
close  of  some  of  his  charming  letters,  '*Isn't 
this  a  beautiful  letter?"  I  will  say  I  meant 
well,  I  have  done  what  I  could. 

P.S. — Why  do  women  like  postscripts? 
Is  it  because,  never  tired  of  talking,  some- 
thing comes  into  their  heads  when  they  are 
supposed  to  have  stopped  ? 

Does  not  this  explain  those  "last  words" 
(men  hate)  in  the  hall,  after  a  too  long 
visit  in  the  parlor, — those  **last  words"  at 
which  the  husband  growls  inwardly,  as  he 
tries  to  deafen  his  ears  to  the  chatter  of  his 
wife's  visitors,  and  fasten  his  attention  on 
his  newspaper  or  magazine?  A  genteel 
but  not  gentle  boy  once  threatened  me 
somewhat  to  this  effect:  <*If  you  don't  go, 
I'll  kick  you  down  the  steps  !" — a  rough  but 
perhaps  needful  lesson.  I  fear  his  indul- 
gent mother  did  not  rebuke  him  for  his  in- 
civility. The  mothers  are  not  always  inno- 
cent of  young  America's  rudeness. 

Why  does  a  postscript  ramble  ?  Because, 
escaping  the  dignity  of  the  main  letter,  it 
makes  up  its  mind  to  talk  as  it  pleases.  A 
dear  friend  told  me  he  thought  my  style 
would  be  improved  by  putting  a  very  little 
of  Gail  Hamilton  into  it.     At  all  events,  it 
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is  delightful  to  pat  on  our  slippers,  throw 
aside  our  '^best  bib  and  tucker,"  and  sit 
down  to  give  an  account  of  the  charming 
visit  we  have  paid  to  the  "stay  at  homes/' — 
what  this  one  said,  what  that  one  wore,  and 
all  the  delightful  courses  set  off  by  choice 
china  and  glass  and  fragrant  flowers. 
These  commonplaces  of  existence,  our  daily 
food,  are  not  to  be  despised,  if  we  are  care- 
ful not  to  abuse  them  by  losing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  generous  construction  of  what 
others  say  and  do. 

Have  you  read  "Ships  that  pass  in  the 
Night  ?"  It  stands  my  test  of  a  good  book, 
— it  furnishes  so  many  thoughts  worthy  of 
quotation.  Its  satire  is  incisive  and  bal- 
anced, its  pathos  tender  and  true.  It  says 
of  one  of  its  characters,  "She  found  more 
than  once  that  she  was  learning  to  measure 
people  by  a  standard  different  from  her 
former  one,  not  by  what  they  had  done  or 
heeny  but  by  what  they  had  suffered''  The 
book  is  sad,  but  not  overpowering! y  so. 
Here  is  another  quotation:  "That  flash  of 
light  which  reveals  ourselves  to  ourselves 
had  not  yet  come." 

When  it  comes,  I  think  we  are  not  so 
ready  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  helping  or 
blessing  another,  and  we  seek  to  acquire 
"presence  of  heart"  as  well  as  "presence  of 
mind."  Elizabeth  P.  Channing. 


GATES  OF  GOLD* 


Two  Golden  Gates  I  clearly  see 

As  I  look  forth  at  morn  or  night ; 
And  both  give  riches  nnto  me 
Of  hope  and  light. 

Through  one  the  great  ships  pass  the  bar, 

White- winged  for  flight  from  shore  to  shore, 
To  anchor  safe  in  ports  afar, 
The  voyage  o  er. 

And  through  the  other  sonls  of  men 

Set  forth  to  cross  a  mystic  sea, 
To  seek,  in  lands  beyond  our  ken. 
Their  destiny. 

We  cannot  see  that  continent — 

The  shore  the  storm-tossed  sailor  hails — 
Where  these  brave  ships  shall  float  content, 
And  f  nrl  their  sails. 

Nor  yet  may  mortal  vision  here 
That  other  far-off  land  behold. 


*From  Berkeley,  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  the  home  of  the  author  of  this  poem, 
one  may  look  across  the  splendid  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  straight  out  through  the  famous  <'Golden 
Gate"  (Which  forms  the  picturesque  entrance  to  the 
Bay)  over  the  Paclflc  Ocean. 


E'en  when,  on  ebbing  tide,  we  near 
Faith  B  Gate  of  Gold. 

Bnt  we  may  trust  the  might^r  deep, 

The  favoring  wind,  the  guiding  star,. 
And  Him  who  o'er  each  bark  wiu  keep 
A  watchful  care. 

And  thus  upon  that  utmost  shore 

Our  faith  foresees  this  happy  fate, — 
That  we  shall  find  at  last,  once  more, 
A  Golden  Gate. 

Edward  B.  Payxe. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


PROPOSED    REVISION    OF    THE 
CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    NA- 
TIONAL   CONFERENCE. 


Pursuant  to  a  vote  passed  in  September, 
1891,  bv  the  National  Conference  of  Unita- 
rian  and  Other  Christian  Churches,  the 
Council  appointed  a  committee  of  ^even  to 
consider  all  propositions  for  a  revision  of  the 
Constitution,  to  recommend  such  changes  as 
might  be  deemed  expedient,  and  to  publish 
their  conclusions  six  months  before  report- 
ing the  same  to  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  Revision  Committee  consisted 
of*  the  Rev.  Messrs.  E.  B.  Pa\ne  of  Califor- 
nia, E.  E.  Hale,  C.  C.  Everett,  M.  J.  Savage 
and  C.  G.  Awes  of  Alassachusetts,  J.  W. 
Chadwick  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Weedeu  of  Khode  Island. 

At  meetings  of  the  committee  held  March 
17  and  19,  1894,  at  25  Beacon  Street,  Bos- 
ton, there  were  present  Messrs.  Hale, 
Savage,  Ames,  and  Weeden ;  and  the  views 
of  the  three  absent  members  were  presented 
in  writing. 

After  deliberating  over  seven  dififerent 
schemes  or  plans  of  amendment,  the  com- 
mittee, by  unanimous  action  of  the  members 
present,  agreed  to  report  and  recommend  for 
adoption  the  following : — 

MODIFIED   FORM   OF   CONSTITUTION. 

The  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other 
Christian  Churches  was  formed  in  the  year 
1865,  with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
churches  and  societies  which  should  unite  in 
it  for  more  and  better  work  for  the  king- 
dom of  God.  These  churches  have  inherited 
the  Christian  and  Unitarian  names.  Recog- 
nizing these  names  as  the  symbols  of  uni- 
versal religion, — or  of  freedom,  progre.ss, 
truth,  and  righteousness, — we  welcome  to 
fellowship  and  co-operation  all  of  every 
name  who  can  unite  with  us. 

Article  I.  The  churches  and  other  or- 
ganizations here  represented  unite  them- 
selves in  a  common  body,  to  be  known  as 
the  Unitarian  National  Conference. 

Art.  II.  This  National  Conference  shall 
be  composed  of  such  delegates,  elected  once 
in  two  years,  not  exceeding  three  from  any 
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church  or  other  affiliated  organization,  as 
may  be  accredited  to  it  by  a  certificate  of 
their  appointment. 

Art.  III.  The  Conference  shall  meet  bi- 
ennially, at  such  time  and  place  as  it  may 
designate  at  its  successive  biennial  sessions, 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Council. 

Art.  IV.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a 
president,  six  vice-presidents,  a  general  sec- 
retary, and  treasurer,  a  Council  of  Twelve, 
including  the  general  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, of  whom  not  more  than  half  shall  be 
ministers ;  and  a  Committee  on  Fellowship, 
consisting  of  twelve, — three  from  the  East- 
em  States,  three  from  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  three  from  the  Central 
Western  States,  and  three  from  the  Pacific 
States,  who  shall  be  elected  at  each  meeting, 
to  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  and  until 
their  successors  are  appointed. 

Art.  V.  The  Council,  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  biennial  sessions,  may  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  board  of  government,  and  shall 
have  charge  of  all  business  having  reference 
to  the  interests  of  the  Conference,  and  in- 
trusted to  it  by  that  body,  which  is  hereby 
declared  a  purely  advisory  one. 

Art.  VI.  The  National  Conference,  until 
further  advised  by  its  experience,  adopts 
the  existing  organizations  of  the  Unitarian 
body  as  the  instruments  of  its  power,  and 
confines  itself  to  recommending  to  them 
such  undertakings  and  methods  as  it  judges 
to  be  in  the  heart  of  its  constituency. 

Art.  VII.  This  Constitution  may  be 
amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference, by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  delegates  accredited  thereto,  provided 
public  announcement  9!  the  proposed  amend- 
ment has  been  given  three  months  in  ad- 
vance. 

[It  will  be  seen  that  the  changes  recom- 
mended consist  of  a  new  Preamble,  an 
abridgment  of  Article  I.  and  of  the  name  of 
the  Conference,  the  omission  of  Articles 
III.,  IX.,  and  X.,  with  some  minor  changes 
that  seemed  warranted  by  experience.] 

£.  £.  Hale,  Chairman, 
C.  G.  Ames,  Secretary, 

Boston,  March  23, 1894. 


[To  enable  our  readers  the  better  to  com- 
pare the  proposed  new  Constitution  with 
the  old,  we  print  the  old  below. — Ed.] 

Preamble. — Whereas  the  great  opportu- 
nities and  demands  for  Christian  labor  and 
consecration,  at  this  time,  increase  our  sense 
of  the  obligations  of  all  disciples  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  prove  their  faith  by 
self-denial,  and  by  the  devotion  of  their 
lives  and  possessions  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  the  building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  his 
Son,— 


Art.  I. — Therefore,  the  Christian  churches 
of  the  Unitarian  faith  here  assembled  unite 
themselves  in  a  common  body,  to  be  known 
as  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  Other  Christian  Churches,  to  the  end 
of  energizing  and  stimulating  the  denomina- 
tion with  which  they  are  connected  to  the 
largest  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christian 
faith  and  work. 

Art.  III. — The  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, the  Western  Conference,  and  such 
other  theological,  academic,  or  humane  or- 
ganizations in  our  body  as  the  Conference 
may  see  fit  to  invite,  shall  be  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation by  not  more  than  three  delegates 
each. 

Art.  IX. — ReafRrming  our  allegiance  to 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  desiring  to 
secure  the  largest  unity  of  the  spirit  and 
the  widest  practical  co-operation,  we  invite 
to  our  fellowship  all  who  wish  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  Christ. 

Art.  X. — While  we  believe  that  the  Pre- 
amble and  Articles  of  our  Constitution 
fairly  represent  the  opinions  of  the  major- 
ity of  our  churches,  yet  we  wish  distinctly 
to  put  on  record  our  declaration  that  they 
are  no  authoritative  test  of  Unitarianism, 
and  are  not  intended  to  exclude  from  our 
fellowship  any  who,  while  differing  from  us 
in  belief,  are  in  general  sympathy  with  our 
purposes  and  practical  aims. 


JAPANESE  AND  CHRISTIANITY, 


Editor  of  the  Unitarian : — 

Noticing  in  a  recent  number  of  your  in- 
teresting magazine  that  Buddhist  priests 
returning  to  Japan  from  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  are  reported  to  have  criticised 
the  religion  of  this  country,  and  to  have 
said  the  Parliament  was  called  "because 
the  Western  nations  have  come  to  realize 
the  weakness  and  folly  of  Christianity,  and 
they  really  wished  to  hear  from  us  of  our 
religion,  and  to  learn  what  the  best  relig- 
ion is,"  I  wish  to  say  a  word  on  this  subject. 

I  was  in  the  same  house  with  the  other 
representatives  from  Japan ;  and  we  talked 
freely  together,  and  I  heard  no  statement  of 
this  kind.  Before  we  left  Japan  it  was  our 
belief  that  our  papers  would  be  mostly 
suppressed,  having  obtained  this  idea  from 
many  sources,  and  especially  from  state- 
ments made  in  public  lectures  by  Chris- 
tians, who  said  that  heathen  papers  would 
be  suppressed,  and  that  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  was  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
the  absurdity  of  other  religions.    Thus  f^r 
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the  report  is  correct  when  it  says,  **It  was  a 
wonderful  surprise  that  awaited  us."  We 
were  told  that  any  person  who  does  not  be- 
lieve Christianity  would  be  laughed  at  in 
America.  But,  instead,  we  found  the  oppo- 
site condition.  Therefore,  we  were  aston- 
ished. Whatever  the  motive  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  may  be,  they  are  eager  to  study 
our  thought;  and  this  is  contradictory  to 
the  statement  that  we  obtained  in  Japan. 

It  was  never  the  intention  or  desire  of 
any  of  our  delegation  to  propagate  the 
teachings  of  Buddhism  in  America.  We 
came  to  show  our  true  status,  and  not  to  dis- 
seminate our  religion.  Perhaps  the  priests 
in  returning  to  Japan  represented  this 
thought  of  surprise,  as  I  have  stated,  and 
that  thought  has  again  been  misrepresented. 
But  courtesy  to  other  religions  shown  at 
the  Parliament  could  not  be  interpreted  as 
indifference  on  the  part  of  Christians  to 
their  own;  for  the  Japanese  can  well  under- 
stand the  idea  of  tolerance  and  courtesy, 
because  they  are  tolerant  themselves  to  all 
religions.  They  did  not  expect  this  cour- 
tesy, and  it  was  their  common  topic  of  con- 
versation how  surprised  and  pleased  they 
were  to  receive  it.  In  short,  we  found  out 
that  Christian  representatives  in  Japan  mis- 
represented the  true  heart  of  Americans. 

KiNZA    RlUOE   M.   HlRAI. 


PROFIT  SHARING. 


AX  OPEN  LETTER  TO  EMPLOYERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES. 


In  anticipation  of  a  revival  of  business 
and  the  consequent  reopening  of  many  mills 
and  factories,  which  now  seems  probable, 
we  would  invite  your  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  introducing  some  form  of  Profit 
Sharing  as  a  feature  of  your  industrial  rela- 
tionships. The  method  of  paying  a  divi- 
d'^nd  to  the  workman  out  of  profits  as  they 
are  realized  annually  has  been  approved  by 
most  of  the  economists  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica as  thoroughly  practical,  and  advan- 
tasf^ous  to  both  the  employer  and  the 
employed.  We  will  mention  a  few  charac- 
teristics which  should  commend  it  to  your 
careful  attention. 

Profit  sharing  can  be  adopted  by  an  em- 
ployer without  risk  of  loss,  inasmuch  as  he 
assumes  under  it  no  obligations  except  such 


as  are  to  be  discharged  from  profits  actually 
made.  His  prerogatives  as  manager  and  his 
rights  as  proprietor  are  not  curtailed. 
Profit  sharing  would  establish  a  more 
friendly  relationship  of  common  interest 
between  working-people  and  the  employer. 
This  would  be  the  surest  pledge  of  industrial 
peace  and  the  firmest  support  in  times  of 
commercial  distress. 

The  employee,  responding  to  such  an  ad- 
vance by  the  employer,  can  increase  the 
quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
product  under  a  deeper  feeling  of  personal 
interest.  By  his  diligence,  care,  and  econ- 
omy he  can  actually  create  an  additional 
profit,  which  is  to  be  used  in  supplementing 
regular  wages.  Profit  sharing  includes  the 
payment  of  the  best  wages  current,  and 
promises  a  bonus  beyond  this,  which,  expe- 
rience shows,  the  interested  workman  can 
invariably  produce  in  good  times. 

Profit  sharing,  as  a  principle,  may  be 
applied  in  a  large  variety  of  ways ;  and  it 
can  readily  be  adapted  to  the  great  majority 
of  productive  and  distributive  enterprises. 
We  invite  applications  for  full  information 
concerning  the  history  and  the  results  of  the 
system,  as  it  is  now  in  operation  in  many 
establishments,  small  and  large,  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  The  address  of  the 
Secretary  of  our  Association  is  No.  25  Bea- 
con  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Profit  Sharing. 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington,  President. 
Francis  A.  Walker,  Boston,  /  xr-^  d  -j  i 
N.  O.  Nelson,  St.  Louis,  \  V'C'-Pr'tidtnls. 

N.  P.  Oilman,  Boston,  Secretary. 
R.  Fdlton  Cutting,  New  York, 
Alfred  Dolge,  **         •' 

11.  R.  BOWKER,  "  " 

Henry  R.  Towne,  Stamford,  Conn, 
George  A.  Chace,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  ^ 


Directors. 


WILLIAM  J.  POTTER. 


HIS  INTEREST   IN  THE   TEMPERANCE  CAUSE. 


At  the  recent  memorial  service  in  Boston 
to  William  J.  Potter  I  much  desired  to  add 
the  testimony  of  one  who  had  known  him 
from  his  mature  boyhood,  before  he  entered 
Harvard  College ;  but  the  time  was  well 
occupied  until  too  late  an  hour  for  addi- 
tional offerings  to  be  acceptable.  To  what 
was  so  well  spoken  regarding  his  noble, 
saintly    character  I  am  impressed  to   add 
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that  his  educatioDal  advaDtages  bad  not  so 
much  influence  thereon  as  might  be  imag- 
ined. William  J.  Potter  was  born  good. 
There  was  no  evil  apparent  in  him.  The 
characteristic  features  of  his  life  were  not 
acquired  by  contact  or  association  with  good 
and  true  men,  but  were  innate,  inherent. 
He  could  give,  and  many  received  from  his 
lips ;  but  he  coald  not  take,  for  he  was  full 
and  overflowing  with  his  goodness.  Zealous 
men  have  attempted  to  follow  him  and  copy 
his  noble  traits;  but  few  have  approached 
sufficiently  near  to  be  recognized  as  disci- 
ples. On  occasions  when  clouds  of  doubt 
or  adversity  overshadowed  the  spiritual 
vision  of  his  friends,  even  a  touch  of  his 
garment,  metaphorically  speaking,  has  sent 
them  away  with  renewed  hopes  and  faith 
and  courage. 

Among  the  first  public  acts  of  Mr.  Potter, 
after  accepting  the  position  as  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church  at  New  Bedford,  was  to 
manifest  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance by  assisting  in  the  formation  of  the 
New  Bedford  City  Temperance  Society. 
He  wrote  its  constitution  and  by-laws,  and 
delivered  the  opening  public  address.  Al- 
though his  parishioners  and  supporters  in- 
cluded many  wealthy  men  who,  as  generally 
believed,  were  more  or  less  addicted  to  the 
use  of  intoxicants,  he  nevertheless  expressed 
his  views  fearlessly  nearly  every  year  in  ser- 
mons relating  to  temperance  and  prohibi- 
tion, and  on  one  or  more  occasions  avowed 
his  intention  to  vote  the  prohibitory  ticket 
at  the  approaching  election. 

In  November,  1886,  he  delivered  a  power- 
ful sermon  on  "Two  Sources  of  Political  In- 
iquity,— The  Liquor  Saloon  and  the  Pur- 
chase Ballot/' — at  the  close  of  which  he 
said:  ''I  may  have  pained  personal  friends; 
I  may  have  made  enemies.  But  duty  sum- 
moned. I  could  not  feel  that  this  pulpit 
would  be  true  to  its  traditions,  nor  I  faithful 
to  its  solemn  ministry,  if  I  had  kept  silent. 
I  trust  that  I  have  spoken  no  wanton  word  ; 
and  Heaven  grant  that  I  may  not  have 
spoken  in  vain." 

In  December,  1880,  the  month  in  which 
the  Index  was  discontinued,  one  of  Mr. 
Potter's  editorial  articles  was  on  "The 
Saloon  in  Politics,"  in  which  he  said, — 
^Any  party  that  through  mortgaging  itself 
to  the  liquor  interest  secures  a  victory  at 
the  polls  will  have  to  pay  the  mortgage  in 


full,  however  much  its  honorable  and  culti- 
vated leaders  may  blush  at  the  terms.'' 
Also,  "Just  so  far  as  the  saloon  influence 
is  dominant  in  political  affairs,  all  the  high 
interests  of  good  and  orderly  government, 
of  national  prosperity,  enlightenment,  and 
virtue,  must  be  sacrificed." 

Now  that  the  temperance  question  is  re- 
ceiving more  attention  by  the  Unitarians  as 
a  denomination,  I  trust  that  the  life-long 
interest  therein  by  one  of  its  foremost 
ministers  will  be  duly  recognized  and 
remembered.  George  Kempton. 

Sharon,  Mass.,  March  30, 18M. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 


The  most  prominent  recent  literary  event 
in  our  city  was  the  visit  of  Prof.  John 
Fiske  of  Cambridge,  who  was  invited  to 
give  a  series  of  historical  lectures  at  Armour 
Institute,  and  whose  numerous  friends  and 
admirers  were  quick  to  avail  themselves  of 
his  presence  among  us  to  secure  other  lect- 
ures, single  and  in  course,  all  of  which  were 
well  attended,  and  have  added  much  to  our 
intellectual  stock  in  trade.  Among  other 
opportunities  of  hearing  this  distinguished 
man,  the  foremost  thinker  in  America,  was 
one  offered  on  Sunday  morning,  March  19, 
at  All  Souls'  Church,  in  absence  of  the  regu- 
lar pastor  on  a  short  rest- trip  to  the  South. 
The  speaker's  subject  here  was  "The  Mys- 
tery of  £vil,"  and  the  church  was  thronged 
with  men  and  women  who  counted  it  no 
hardship  to  stand  in  order  to  hear.  Prof. 
Fiske  went  a  little  into  Biblical  criticism 
in  introducing  his  subject,  telling  how  the 
story  of  the  serpent  was  probably  inserted 
into  the  Pentateuch  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity,  adopted  from  a  similar  one 
found  in  the  writings  of  Zoroaster.  The 
mystery  of  evil,  how  to  reconcile  its  exist- 
ence with  the  thought  of  a  powerful  and 
good  God,  is  one  that  has  disturbed  the 
minds  of  men  from  the  beginning  of  time; 
and  thus  far  the  solution  has  been  reached 
only  through  the  hypothesis  of  two  forces  at 
work  in  the  world,  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  thwarting  and  overcoming  each  other 
in  turn.  This  belief  in  the  dual  government 
of  the  universe  is  hard  even  for  many  lib- 
eral minds  wholly  to  abandon.  Monothe- 
ism, rightly  conceived,  is  a  direct  result  of 
an  abandoned  belief  in  the  devil;  and  the 
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help  which  science  gives  to  this  idea  in  the 
knowledge  of  law,  not  only  in  its  immuta- 
bility and  universality,  but  in  its  benefi- 
cence, makes  it  more  intelligible  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  modern  understanding. 
"Evil  is  not  interpolated  :  God  is  the  creator 
of  all,  with  no  diabolism  or  special  crea- 
tions. .  .  .  The  mystery  of  evil  is  a  mystery 
still;  but  it  is  uo  longer  a  dissonance,  a 
discord.  We  know  it  only  as  a  part  of  the 
harmonies  of  the  universe." 

As  this  is  the  last  letter  before  our  West- 
ern anniversaries,  it  is  matter  of  regret 
that  I  cannot  report  in  full  the  programme 
of  the  various  meetings  ;  but  plans  are  still 
under  discussion  and  subject  to  change. 
The  Western  Conference,  with  its  allied  or- 
ganizations, will  hold  its  meeting,  proba- 
bly, the  same  week  as  the  Congress  of  Inde- 
pendents, which  at  least  all  of  my  clerical 
readers  must  be  fully  informed  about 
through  the  numerous  printed  documents 
that  have  been  distributed  broadcast  by  the 
committee  in  charge.  The  most  active 
spirit  in  this  movement  is  Mr.  Jones,  whose 
recent  utterances  in  Unity  show  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  feeling  in  the  matter.  It  is 
hoped  by  some  of  the  friends  of  both  the 
conference  and  this  new  movement  that  the 
two  gatherings  may  be  held  close  together, 
to  accommodate  guests  from  a  distance ;  but 
I  am  told  that  others  not  identified  with 
the  conference  prefer  a  complete  separation 
in  time,  probably  in  the  interests  of  keeping 
the  movement  free  from  any  special  denomi- 
national influences.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
ference programme,  I  can  say  that  we  are  to 
have  an  essay  on  "The  Effect  of  the  Liberal 
Movement  upon  Theological  Study,"  by 
Prof.  Christie  of  Meadville,  probably  an 
essay  by  Rev.  Merle  St.  C.  Wright  of  New 
York,  and  a  symposium  on  the  Relation  of 
the  Church  to  Morals, — in  Music  (which 
particular  division  of  the  subject  will  be 
taken  up  by  Prof.  Tomlins),  in  Amuse- 
ments, in  its  Intellectual  Work,  etc. 

The  Congress  will  be  held  in  Sinai  Tem- 
ple, the  congregation  having  already  raised 
the  sum  of  8300  toward  expenses. 

A  Unitarian  council  was  held  early  in 
the  month  in  Rock  Falls  of  this  State, 
)mder  the  management  of  Mr.  Gould.  For 
two  years  a  little  band  of  devoted  men 
and  women  have  been  doing  what  they 
could  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  liberal 


faith  here  and  in  the  adjoining  town  across 
the  river.  Sterling.  Monthly  meetings  have 
been  held,  at  first  in  charge  of  Mr.  Duncan, 
the  State  secretary;  but,  upon  his  resigna- 
tion of  that  office  for  the  pastorate  of  the 
new  society  at  Streator,  the  work  fell  under 
the  admiuistration  of  the  Western  Uuita- 
rian  Conference.  This  council  was  held 
simply  in  the  interests  of  good  fellowship 
and  to  give  such  encouragement  and  sup- 
port to  a  difficult  enterprise  as  might  be. 
The  opening  discourse  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Woolley  on  "The  Thought  of  God,"  who 
also  took  charge  of  the  opening  exercises 
the  next  morning,  when  Mr.  Judy  spoke  on 
some  of  the  modern  theories  about  JesuiF, 
from  the  progressive  orthodox  and  ethical 
and  Hindu  sources,  quoting  in  particular 
some  recent  utterances  of  Prof.  Egbert 
Smyth,  Mr.  Salter,  and  Mr.  Mozoomdar.  In 
the  afternoon  Mr.  Judy  spoke  again  on 
some  of  the  social  problems  of  church  life 
as  suggested  in  the  work  of  the  college 
settlements,  and  Mr.  Fenn  preached  in  the 
evening.  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Duncan  made 
several  short  addresses.  The  movement  at 
this  point  deserves  the  sympathy  of  all  and 
the  more  practical  help  of  those  who  are 
sufficiently  near  to  extend  it.  A  good  sign 
of  the  stability  of  the  work  is  the  formation 
of  a  Sunday-school,  with  a  young  people's 
class,  which  meets  regularly  at  the  house  of 
]Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sterling,  whose  hearts  and 
hands  are  thoroughly  consecrated  to  their 
task. 

The  Chicago  Women's  Club  is  making 
arrangements  for  a  symposium  of  the  feder- 
ated clubs  of  the  city,  of  which  there  are 
about  twenty-five.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Central  Music  Hall  on  the  22d  of 
this  month,  and  the  subject  to  be  discussed 
is  one  which  has  grown  out  of  the  past 
winter's  work  among  the  unemployed: 
"Woman's  Relation  to  Modern  Industrial 
Problems.'*  The  topic  is  divided  in  a  way 
to  take  up  the  legal,  social,  domestic,  and 
ethical  aspects  of  the  question,  several 
speakers  have  been  selected,  and  the  occasion 
promises  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest 
Nearly  all  of  the  regular  activities  of  the 
club  the  past  winter  has  centred  about  this 
emergency  work,  with  results  differently 
estimated  by  those  engaging  in  it.  The 
question  we  all  want  answered  is  whether 
the  help  thus  bestowed  has  tended  most  to 
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strengthen  or  to  weaken  those  who  have  re- 
ceived it ;  bat  the  answer  is  one  that  admits 
of  many  shadings,  and  cannot  be  given  in 
the  lump.  All  kinds  of  character  and  all 
degrees  of  honesty  and  ability  were  met 
with  on  the  part  of  the  beneficiaries,  and  as 
many  mental  types  were  perhaps  to  be  found 
among  the  benefactors.  Most  opinions 
gathered  on  such  a  matter  would  have  a 
strong  personal  bias ;  but  it  is  not  altogether 
a  question  of  the  amount  of  relative  good 
or  harm  done.  Under  circumstances  such 
as  the  late  financial  distress  brought  about, 
the  humane  heart  will  not  stop  to  decide  its 
duty  on  too  nice  a  settlement  of  abstract 
questions,  will  forego  political  economy  in 
favor  of  brotherly  compassion.  Many  who 
engaged  in  this  work  felt  it  to  be  a  distinct 
compromise  with  cherished  principles,  but 
opportunities  for  human  activity  are  rare 
which  present  the  alternative  of  the  whole 
of  wisdom  and  truth  on  one  side,  the  whole 
of  error  and  wrong  on  the  other.  Individ- 
ually and  collectively,  we  are  often  obliged 
to  choose  between,  not  the  absolute  right 
and  absolute  wrong,  but  a  leaser  right  or 
wrong  and  a  greater  one.  Probably  the 
best  results  of  the  emergency  work  will  be 
found  in  the  enlarged  outlook  and  renewed 
humanity  of  those  engaging  in  it,  and  that 
will  be  a  gain  no  one  can  discount. 

Celia  p.  Woolley. 


THE   SALVATION  ARMY. 


It  was  reported  recently  that  Mrs.  Booth 
had  just  visited  Yassar  College,  and  had 
giv^en  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Salvation  Army  girls  among  the  poor  out- 
casts in  New  York  and  other  cities.  It  so 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  young  women  who 
heard  her  that  nearly  a  score  of  them, 
daughters  of  wealthy  men,  resolved  then 
aud  there  (perhaps  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  took  a  vow,  for  there  was  some- 
thing sacred  in  the  purpose)  to  spend  their 
lives  in  rescuing  women  from  peril  and  sin. 

May  not  the  Salvation  Army  furnish  a 
field  for  the  philanthropic  energies  of  many 
young  men  aud  women  who  are  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  ?  There  are  such  who  are  tired 
of  idleness,  unhappy  because  their  lives  are 
absolutely  aimless,  and  of  such  sympathy 
and  sensibility  as  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
luiury  while  there  is  so  much  poverty  and 


ignorance  all  around  them.  There  are 
many  who  are  fitted  for  the  work  of  helping 
others,  and  would  find  a  great  joy,  yea, 
their  own  salvation,  their  highest  develop- 
ment in  it.  The  time  may  come,  perhaps 
it  has  already,  as  the  young  Yassar  women 
seem  to  think,  when  the  Salvation  Army 
will  open  an  opportunity  for  the  noblest 
service  that  one  man  or  woman  can  render 
another.  In  other  times,  when  women  of 
wealth  and  fashion  became  weary  of  folly, 
and  sighed  for  something  serious  and  noble, 
they  believed  they  would  find  it  in  the  se- 
clusion of  a  convent;  and  so  they  retired 
from  the  world,  and  spent  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  religious  meditation.  But  here  is 
something  better  than  that,  something 
which  is  already  a  religious  force,  and  may 
grow  into  a  powerful  religious  order,  where 
high  enthusiasm  may  find  ample  scope, 
where  young  and  generous-minded  men  and 
women,  whether  rich  or  poor,  may  do  that 
work  to  which  they  feel  called  by  an  in- 
ward voice.  C.  G.  Rowland. 

lAwrence,  Kan. 


ONE   UPWARD    LOOK   EACH   DAY. 


SELECTED   FROM    THE   POEMS   OF  EDWA.RD 
ROWLAND     SILL. 


Sunday. 
A  Prayer, 

O  God,  our  Father,  if  we  had  but  truth ! 

Lost  truth, — which  thou  perchance 
Didst  let  man  lot«e,  lest  all  his  wayward 
youth 
He  waste  in  song  and  dance ; 
That  he  might  gain,  in  searching,  mightier 

powers 
For    manlier    use   in    those    foreshadowed 
hours. 

If,  blindly  groping,  he  shall  oft  mistake, 

And  follow  twinkling  motes, 
Thinking  them  stars,  and  the  one  voice  for- 
sake 
Of  wisdom  for  the  notes 
Which   mocking    Beauty  utters   here    and 

there. 
Thou  surely  wilt  forgive  him,  and  forbear  1 

Oh,  love  us,  for  we  love  thee,  Maker, — God  I 

And  would  creep  near  thy  hand. 
And  call  thee  "Father,   Father,'*  from  the 
sod 
Where  by  our  graves  we  stand, 
And    pray  to  touch  fearless,  of  scorn  and 
blame, 
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Thy  garment's  hem,  which  Truth  and  Good 
we  name. 

Monday. 
The  Future. 

What  may  we  take  into  the  Forever  ? 

That  marble  door 
Admits  no  fruit  of  all  our  long  endeavor, 

No  fame-wreathed  crown  we  wore, 

No  garnered  lore. 

What  can  we  bear  beyond  the  unknown 
portal  ? 

No  gold,  no  gains 
Of  all  our  toiling :  in  the  life  immortal 

No  hoarded  wealth  remains, 

Nor  gilds,  nor  stains. 

Naked  from  out  that  far  abyss  behind  us 

We  entered  here : 
No  word  came  with  our  coming,  to  remind 
us 

What  wondrous  world  was  near, 

No  hope,  no  fear. 

Into  the  silent,  starless  Night  before  us. 

Naked  we  glide : 
No  hand  has  mapped  the  constellations  o'er 
us, 

No  comrade  at  our  side, 

No  chart,  no  guide. 

Yet  fearless  toward  that  midnight,   black 
and  hollow. 
Our  footsteps  fare : 
The  beckoning  of  a  Father's  "hand  we  fol- 
low,— 
His  love  alone  is  there. 
No  curse,  no  care. 


Solitude. 


Tuesday. 


All  alone, — alone, 

Calm,  as  on  a  kingly  throne. 

Take  thy  place  in  the  crowded  land, 

Self-centred  in  free  self-command. 

I^t  thy  manhood  leave  behind 

The  narrow  ways  of  the  lesser  mind  : 

What  to  thee  are  its  little  cares, 

The  feeble  love  or  the  spite  it  bears  ? 

Let  the  noisy  crowd  go  by : 

In  thy  lonely  watch  on  high. 

Far  from  the  chattering  tongues  of  men, 

Sitting  above  their  call  or  ken, 

Free  from  links  of  manner  and  form. 

Thou  shalt  learn  of  the  winged  storm, — 

Grod  shall  speak  to  thee  out  of  the  sky. 

Wednesday. 
Retrospect, 

Not  all  which  we  have  been 
Do  we  remain. 
Nor  on  the  dial-hearts  of  men 
Do  the  years  mark  themselves  in  vain ; 


But  every  cloud  that  in  our  sky  has  passed 
Some  gloom  or  glory  hath  upon  us  cast ; 
And   there    have    fallen    from    us,   as    we 
travelled. 

Many  a  burden  of  an  ancient  pain, — 
Many  a  tangled  cord  hath  been  unravelled, 

Neyer  to  bind  our  foolish  heart  again. 
Old  loves  have  left  us  lingeringly  and  slow, 
As  melts  away  the  distant  strain  of  low 
Sweet    music— waking    us    from    troubled 
dreams, 

Lulling  to  holier  ones— that  dies  afar 
On  the  deep  night,  as  if  by  silver  beams 

Claspt  to   the  trembling  breast  of  some 
charmed  star. 

And  we  have  stood  and  watched,  all  wist- 
fully. 

While  fluttering  hopes  have  died  out  of  our 

lives, 
As  one  who  follows  with  a  straining  eye 
A  bird  that  far,  far-off  fades  in  the  sky, 
A  little  rocking  speck,— now  lost ;  and  still 

he  strives 
A  moment  to  recover  it, — in  vain ; 
Then  slowly  turns  back  to  his  work  again. 
But  loves  and  hopes  have  left  us  in   their 

place. 
Thank  God !  a  gentle  grace,  a  patience,  a 

belief  in  his  good  time, 
Worth  more  than  all  earth's  joys  to  which 

we  climb. 

Thursday. 


The  Invisible, 

If  there  is  naught  but  what  we  see, 

The  friend  I  loved  is  lost  to  me. 

He  fell  asleep :  who  dares  to  say 

His  spirit  is  so  far  away? 

Who  knows  what  wings  are  round  about? 

These  thoughts,— who  proves  but  from  with- 
out 

They  still  are  whispered?     Who  can  think 

They  rise  from  morning's  food  and  drink  I 

These  thoughts  that  stream  on  like  the  sea, 

And  darkly  beat  incessantly 

The  feet  ot  some  great  hope,  and  break, 

And  only  broken  glimmers  make, 

Nor  ever  climb  the  shore,  to  lie 

And  calmly  mirror  the  far  sky. 

And  image  forth  in  tranquil  deeps 

The  secret  that  its  silence  keeps. 

Because  he  never  comes  and  stands 

And  stretches  out  to  me  both  hands, 

Because  he  never  leans  before 

The  gate,  when  I  set  wide  the  door 

At  morning,  nor  is  ever  found 

Fast  at  my  side  when  I  turn  round, 

Half  thinking  I  shall  meet  his  eyes, 

From    watching     the    broad     moon-globe 

rise, — 
For  all  this  shall  I  homage  pay 
To  Death,  grow  cold  of  heart,  and  say, 
**He  perished,  and  has  ceased  to  be : 
Another  comes,  but  never  he"? 
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Nay,  by  our  wondrous  being,  nay ! 
Although  his  face  I  never  Bee 
Through  all  the  infinite  To  Be, 
I  know  he  lives  and  cares  for  me. 

Friday. 
Tranquillity. 

Weary,  and  marred  with  care  and  pain 

And  bruising  days,  the  human  brain 

Draws  wounded  inward, — it  might  be 

Some  delicate  creature  of  the  sea, 

That,  shuddering,  shrinks  its  lucent  dome, 

And  coils  its  azure  tendrils  home. 

And  folds  its  tilmy  curtains  tight 

At  jarring  contact,  e'er  so  light ; 

But  let  it  float  away  all  free. 

And  feel  the  buoyant,  supple  sea 

Among  its  tinted  streamers  swell, 
Again  it  spreads  its  gauzy  wings, 
And,  waving  its  wan  fingers,  swings 

With  rhythmic  pulse  its  crystal  bell. 

So  let  the  mind,  with  care  overwrought. 

Float  down  the  tranquil  tides  of  thought : 

Calm  visions  of  unending  years 

Beyond  this  little  moment's  fears ; 

Of  boundless  regions  far  from  where 

The  girdle  of  the  azure  air 

Binds  to  the  earth  the  prisoned  mind. 

Set  free  the  fancy,*  till  it  find 

Beyond  our  world  a  vaster  place 

To  thrill  and  vibrate  out  through  space, — 

As  some  auroral  banner  streams 

Up  through  the  night  in  pulsing  gleams. 

And  floats  and  flashes  o'er  our  dreams. 

There  let  the  whirling  planet  fall 

Down— down,  till  but  a  gleaming  ball, 

A  misty  star ;   and,  dwindled  so. 

There  is  no  room  for  care,  or  woe 

Or  wish,  apart  from  that  one  Will 

That  doth  the  worlds  with  music  fill. 


Saturday. 


Faiih. 


The  tree-top,  high  above  the  barren  field, 

..Rising  beyond  the  night's  gray  folds  of 
mist, 

Rests  stirless  where  the  upper  air  is  sealed 
To  perfect  silence,  by  the    faint    moon 
Kissed. 

But   the    low    branches,   drooping    to    the 
ground. 
Sway  to  and  fro,  as  sways  funereal  plume. 

While*  from  their  restless  depths  low  whis- 
pers sound, — 
"We  fear,  we  fear  the  darkness  and  the 
gloom; 

Dim  forms  beneath  us  pass  and  reappear, 

And    mournful    tongues  are  menacing  us 
here." 

Then  from  the  topmost  bough  falls  calm 
reply : 


*'Hush,  hush!     I  see  the  coming  of  the 
mornj 
Swiftly  the  silent  Night  is  passing  by, 

And  in  her  bosom  rosy  Dawn  is  borne. 
'Tis  but  your  own  dim  shadows  that  ye  see, 
'Tis  but  your  own  low  moans  that  trouble 
ye." 

So    life    stands,    with    a   twilight    world 

around ; 
Faith  turned  serenely  to  the  steadfast  sky, 
Still  answering  the  heart  that  sweeps  the 

ground. 
Sobbing  in  fear,  and  tossing  restlessly, — 
**Hush,  hush!   The  Dawn  breaks  o'er  the 

eastern  sea, 
'Tis  but  thine  own  dim  shadow  troubling 

thee." 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


A  book  purporting  to  be  a  new  Life  of 
Jesus,  heretofore  unknown  to  the  Christian 
world,  has  been  published  recently  in 
France,  and  seems  to  be  arousing  there 
a  good  deal  of  curiosity.  The  man  from 
whom  it  comes  is  a  Russian,  named 
Nicholas  Notovitch,  the  author  of  a  Life  of 
Alexander  III.  Notovitch's  story  is  that 
for  some  years  after  the  close  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  he  travelled  in  Central  Asia, 
Persia,  Northern  India,  and  Thibet.  During 
these  travels  he  found  many  Buddhist  priests 
and  others  speaking  often,  and  always  with 
great  respect,  of  "Issa," — the  name  given  by 
them  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  These  priests 
claimed  that  Jesus  spent  some  years  of  his 
earlier  life  studying  and  preaching  among 
the  Parsees,  Brahmins,  and  Buddhists,  and 
afterward  returned  to  Palestine,  where  he 
was  put  to  death.  They  also  claimed  that 
in  certain  of  their  Buddhist  convents  they 
had  ancient  records  of  Jesus  and  his  sojourn 
in  the  Far  East.  All  this  naturally  awak- 
ened Mr.  Notovitch's  interest.  At  the  great 
convent  of  Hi  mis  in  Ladak,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  time  (detained 
by  the  accident  of  a  broken  leg),  he  obtained 
access  to  these  records.  They  were  read  to 
him  by  an  interpreter,  he  taking  down  care- 
fully what  was  read.  Thus  he  obtained 
what  he  found  to  be  a  new  life  of  Jesus, 
from  sources  wholly  different  from  our  New 
Testament  Gospels.  According  to  this 
"Life,"  Jesus  ("Issa"),  although  born  of 
Jewish  parents  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and 
dying  in  the  same  land,  was  really  an  in- 
carnation of  Buddha.      His  teachings  are 
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represented  as  embodying  the  central  ethi- 
cal and  spiritual  doctrines  of  both  Buddh- 
ism and  the  Christianity  of  our  Gospels. 
He  produced  a  profound  impression  in  all 
the  countries  where  he  travelled  and  taught, 
as  well  as  in  Palestine;  but  this  was  ef- 
fected by  the  nobleness  of  his  life  and  the 
lofty  character  of  his  teachings,  and  not  by 
the  working  of  miracles.  His  aim  was  to 
save  mankind,  but  not  by  a  sacrificial  atone- 
ment or  through  any  such  '^redemptive 
scheme"  as  that  of  orthodox  Christiajiity, 
but  by  teaching  men  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  the  loving  and  merciful  heavenly 
Father,  and  how  to  live  lives  of  virtue  and 
holiness. 

If  Mr.  Notovitch  furnished  any  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  his  story,  it  might  well  cre- 
ate a  sensation ;  for  such  a  view  of  Jesus  as 
this  "New  Life"  contains  is  revolutionary. 
The  weak  point  in  his  claim  is  that  he  fur- 
nishes no  proof.  Indeed,  this  fact  alone 
will  condemn  his  document  in  the  minds  of 
all  careful  scholars.  The  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable, however,  for  a  sensation  that  may 
have  a  considerable  run ;  for  the  popular 
mind  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  the  new,  the 
strange,  the  startling.  This  view  of  Jesus 
will  be  especially  welcome  to  all  that  class 
of  persons  who  accept  theosophy,  esoteric 
Buddhism,  and  occultism,  and  who  see  in 
India  and  the  Far  East  the  source  of  all 
highest  spiritual  truth.  Indeed,  the  theory 
that  Christianity  and  Buddhism  had  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  that  Jesus  himself  either 
spent  a  part  of  his  life  in  India  or  else  re- 
ceived instruction  from  learned  Buddhist 
missionaries  who  had  come  into  Egypt  or 
Palestine  is  by  no  means  a  new  theory,  but 
has  sprung  up  again  and  again  in  the  past, 
and,  indeed,  has  been  urged  strongly  by 
writers  in  our  own  day.  The  only  trouble 
with  it  is,  it  does  not  stand  the  test  of  in- 
vestigation. It  is  a  theory  very  fascinating 
to  many  minds ;  but  again  and  again  it  has 
been  shown  to  be  without  historic  founda- 
tion. Mr.  Notovitch  revives  this  theory  in  a 
somewhat  new  form,  with  what  seems  at  first 
sight  to  be  new  and  decisive  evidence  of  its 
truth.  But,  when  we  look  a  little  closer,  we 
find  that  the  document  which  he  offers  as 
evidence  is  one  that  is  wholly  unvouched 
for,  and  one  which  we  have  no  reason  what- 
ever to  believe  originated  elsewhere  than 
with  himself. 


The  story  which  Mr.  Notovitch  gives  of 
the  document  since  it  came  into  his  posses- 
sion is,  to  say  the  least,  curious.  He  tells 
us  that  after  his  return  from  the  East  to 
Russia  be  showed  it  to  Monseigneur  Platon, 
'*the  celebrated  metropolitan  of  Kiew,*'  who, 
while  recognizing  its  importance,  advised 
against  its  publication.  A  year  later,  being 
in  Rome,  he  showed  it  to  a  cardinal  who 
was  intimate  with  the  pope.  The  cardinal 
said:  "Why  publish  it?  You  only  make 
enemies."  At  Paris  Cardinal  Rotelli  ad- 
vised against  publication,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  ^'premature.*'  At  last  Mr.  Noto- 
vitch took  his  treasure  to  Renan,  who,  he 
tells  us,  was  pleased  with  it,  and  offered  to 
write  a  paper  about  it  for  the  French  Acad- 
emy. But  this  he  would  not  permit,  lest 
Renan  should  thus  get  all  the  glory  of  giv- 
ing this  new  life  of  Jesus  to  the  world.  So 
he  waited  until  after  Renan*s  death,  and 
then  published  it  to  the  world  himself. 
This  is  Mr.  Notovitch's  story.  His  book 
has  already  passed  through  a  number  of  edi- 
tions in  Paris,  and  is  being  translated  from 
French  into  other  languages.  How  long 
the  sensation  will  last  remains  to  be  seen. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  this  so-called  "New  Life  of 
Christ"  was  published  in  abridged  form 
(omitting  the  least  interesting  portions)  in 
the  Boston  Commonwealth  of  April  7. 


Since  printing  in  the  March  Unitarian 
the  articles  of  Mr.  Badger  and  Mr.  Wendte 
upon  the  new  "Book  of  Prayer  and  Praise," 
a  considerable  number  of  communications 
have  been  received  upon  the  subject,  though 
none  in  shape  for  publication.  Most  of 
them  have  taken  essentially  the  position 
advocated  by  Mr.  Wendte,  that  we  need  a 
deepening  of  spiritual  life  in  our  churches, 
and  the  distinct  cultivation  everywhere  of 
the  spirit  of  worship,  but  questioning 
whether  an  elaborate  ritual,  like  that  offered 
in  the  book  under  notice,  can  effectively 
help  us  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends. 
The  feeling  does  not  seem  to  be  against 
a  ritual,  but  against  so  long  and  elaborate 
a  ritual,  and  one  that  contains  expressions 
which  some  of  our  churches  cannot  quite 
conscientiously  use. ,  Indeed,  there  seems  to 
be  among  our  churches  a  wide-spread  and  a 
growing  desire  for  some  form  of  service  in 
which  the  congregation,  the  choir,  and  the 
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preacher  can  all  take  part.  Bat  it  must  be 
much  shorter  than  those  found  in  the  **Book 
of  Prayer  and  Praise,"  and  much  more 
simple.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  a  competent  com- 
mittee, thoroughly  representative  of  our 
societies,  working  with  the  same  conscien- 
tious care  that  was  manifested  by  the  com- 
mittee which  produced  the  volume  now 
before  us,  to  compile  a  small  book  of  ser- 
vices which  would  be  gladly  introduced 
within  a  few  years'  time  into  a  large  major- 
ity of  all  our  churches. 


There  is  probably  no    denomination    in 
America  in  which  one  passing  from  church 
(o  church  will  find  at  the  present  time  so 
great  diversity    in    forms    of    worship    as 
among  us.     Large  numbers  of  our  ministers 
and  laymen  deprecate  this,  and  wish  it  were 
possible  for  our  churches  generally  to  unite 
upon  an  order  and  form  of  service    that 
would  be  essentially  the  same  everywhere. 
This  is  a  thought  that  has  been  in    the 
minds  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  new 
"Book  of  Prayer  and  Praise."    But,  unfort- 
unately,   that    book,    instead    of    helping 
toward  that  end,  stands  directly  in  the  way 
of  it    By  no  possibility  can  any  large  num- 
ber of  our  churches  be  brought  to  unite  in 
the  use  of  so  long  and  elaborate  a  ritual  as 
is  there  provided.     The  few  that  do  accept 
that  will  be  thereby  separated  farther  from, 
instead  of  drawn  nearer  to,  the  great  major- 
ity.    What  is  needed  is  such  an  effort  to  de- 
Telop  the  worship  side  of  our  church  life  as 
will  at  the  same  time  draw  us  all  nearer  to- 
gether.   We  believe  that  a  book  of  services 
can  be  compiled  that  will  do  this.    Indeed, 
we  already  have  several  that  look  in  this  di- 
rection.    Perhaps  the  best  is  that  called 
''Sunday  Services,"  compiled    about  three 
years  ago  by  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames.    These 
services  are  simple ;  they  are  rich  in  ethical 
ud  spiritual  quality ;  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  made  up  largely  (though  not 
wholly)  of  Scripture, — those  great  Scripture 
passages  which  are  the  gems  and  the  fine 
gold  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
The  musical  parts  of  the  services  would 
need  to  be  abridged  or  improved,  or  both ; 
and  a  competent  committee  would    make 
other  changes.    But  here  is  a  book  which 
(with  the  exception   of   its  musical  part) 
seems  to  give  idmost  universal  satisfaction 


wherever  it  has  been  tried ;  and  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  we  have  in  it  a  model  on 
the  basis  of  which  a  volume  of  simple  but 
very  rich,  noble,  and  inspiring  serviqes  can 
be  prepared  that  will  be  generally  acceptable 
to  our  churches,  especially  if  we  can  have  it 
bound  up  (for  those  societies  that  want  the 
two  together)  with  an  equally  good  collec- 
tion of  not  more  than  four  hundred  hymns. 


We  print  on  another  page  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Chris- 
tian Churches,  in  September,  1891,  to  coi^ 
sider  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Conference.  The  matter  is 
one  of  much  importance,  and  should  be 
acted  upon  only  with  deliberation  and  the 
fullest  understanding  of  the  import  of  the 
changes  that  are  to  be  made.  The  commit- 
tee was  ordered  to  publish  its  conclusions 
and  recommendations  six  months  before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference.  This 
was  wise.  It  allows  time  for  sufficient  con- 
sideration, and,  if  desired,  discussion  of  the 
changes  proposed,  so  that  our  churches 
ought  to  be  ready  by  the  time  the  Confer- 
ence meets  to  act  intelligently  and  wisely,  as 
it  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  they  may  see  their 
way  clear  to  act  with  reasonable  unanimity. 

Before  another  number  of  the  Unitarian 
reaches  its  readers    our    May  anniversary 
meetings  in  Boston  and  Chicago  will  have 
passed.    The  Boston  meetings  will  be  held 
as  usual  the  last  week  in  this  month.    It 
is  yet  too  early  to  announce  subjects  or 
speakers  with  iftuch  definiteness.    For  these 
we  refer  those  interested  to  the  usual  sourcea 
of  information,  the  weekly  and  daily  papers^ 
Partial  information  regarding  the  Western 
meetings  will    be   found  in  our  "Chicago* 
Letter."    It  will  be  noticed  that,  besides  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Western   Unitarian 
Conference,  plans  are  maturing  for  a  wider 
Congress    of    Liberal    Religious    Societies^ 
without  reference  to  denomination  or  name. 
The  two  should  not  conflict,  but  each  should 
help  the  other.    We  only  regret  that  in  the 
larger  Congress  we  cannot  have  representa- 
tives of  the  so-called  '^orthodox"  as  well  as 
the  soKsalled  "liberal"   forms    of   religion. 
For  common  work  there  must  be  a  reason- 
able unanimity  of  thought  and  purpose,  but 
for  inquiry  and  discussion  the  diversity  can 
hardly  be  too  great. 
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The  New  Flower  Service,  issued  by  the 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  2?)  Bea- 
con Street,  Boston,  meets  with  great  favor. 
The  plan  of  combining  popular  old  songs 
with  some  new  ones  seems  to  hit  the  mark. 
The  composers  of  the  music  are  Arthur  M. 
Raymond,  Eben  H.  Bailey,  R.  H.  Clouston, 
Carl  Pflueger,  Frederick  O.  MacCartney, 
Arthur  F.  Burnett,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Cobb,  and 
Howard  M.  Dow.  Words  by  Edward  A. 
Horton.  Price  five  cents  single  copy,  four 
dollars  per  hundred. 

The  Old  Testament  leaflets  which  have 
been  in  course  of  publication  this  winter 
are  now  finished.  The  entire  number  is 
thirty-six.  This  carries  the  course  of  study, 
for  those  who  commenced  at  the  first  issue 
in  September,  to  the  beginning  of  June. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  plan  courses  of  study 
that  will  suit  every  school,  because  customs 
Tary  so  much.  But  the  majority  of  our 
4Sunday-8chools  relax  their  activity  in  the 
summer,  and  a  great  many  close  up  en- 
tirely. On  general  principles  it  seems  as 
though  thirty-six  lessons  with  the  reviews 
might  be  made  to  cover  an  ordinary  school 
year.  As  w^e  have  said  before,  these  lessons 
have  proved  unusually  successful,  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  the  way  in  which  they  have 
-sold,  and  from  the  praise  -which  they  have 
Teceived  from  expert  teachers.  It  has  been 
a  course  devoted  not  simply  to  Old  Testa- 
ment stories,  but  has  drawn  within  its 
range  a  large  variety  of  illustration  and  ap- 
plication to  life.  The  course  has  combined 
historic,  Biblical,  ethical,  and  religious  in- 
struction. Our  Sunday-schools  are  very 
much  indebted  to  the  devoted  labors  of 
Rev.  W.  H.  Pulsford  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyon, 
-who  were  the  special  working  members  of 
the  committee  in  preparing  these  leaflets. 
The  "Talks"  at  Channing  Hall  every  week 
•on  the  subject  of  the  Sunday  following 
have  been  very  well  sustained.  It  is 
planned  to  continue  this  course  by  a  series 
of  studies  next  year  on  the  New  Testament, 
prefaced  by  five  lessons  covering  the  ground 
from  the  prophets  to  the  coming  of  Jesus, 
and  showing  the  preparation  in  history  for 
Christianity,  This  set  of  lessons  will  also 
be  in  three  grades,  as  the  preceding  was. 

The  Committee  on  the  "New  Song  and 
Service  Book"  for  Sunday-schools  is  ac- 
tively at  work.  There  is  some  hope  of  pub- 
lishing the  book  next  autumn  or  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  year.  Although  a  great 
many  appeals  have  been  sent  out  for  sug- 
gestions and  for  samples  of  services  and 
the  like,  the  committee  finds  rather  scant 


response.  It  is  in  this  cast*,  as  in  so  many 
similar  matters,  much  easier  to  indicate 
what  we  do  not  like,  and  to  tell  how  not  to 
do  it,  than  it  is  to  make  a  distinct  produc- 
tion. All  this  is  quite  natural.  The  views 
of  our  Sunday-school  workers  with  regard 
to  a  book  of  this  kind  are  so  varied  and 
contrasted  that  it  cannot  be  hoped  to  send 
forth  anything  that  will  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  aim  is  to  do  the  best  possible, 
and  to  show  an  advance  in  the  new  book  on 
everything  that  has  preceded  it,  both  with 
regard  to  music,  words,  and  services.  This 
would  only  be  following  the  past  examples 
for  every  book  that  has  been  published  for 
this  purpose  in  succesbive  year8  has  been  a 
gain  on  the  preceding  one;  and,  in  the  light 
of  our  experience,  we  see  how  to  remedy 
certain  defects. 

The  regular  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the' 
Sunday  School  Society  will  be  held  in  the 
usual  place.  King's  Chapel,  on  May  31,  2 
P.M.  The  programme  of  speakers  and  sub- 
jects will  be  as  attractive  as  ever.  The 
awakened  interest  all  over  the  land  in  the 
study  of  child-life,  in  education,  in  the 
more  careful  guidance  of  growing  youth, 
affects  very  favorably,  at  the  present  time, 
our  Sunday-school  work.  When  a  tide  sets 
in,  every  inlet  is  flooded.  This  increase  of 
attention  and  enthusiasm  tends  to  swell  the 
loyalty  and  better  handling  of  our  Sunday- 
school  methods  and  instruction.  The  meet- 
ing at  King's  Chapel  will  reveal  this  situa- 
tion very  clearly.  The  time  is  not  far  off 
when  our  best  minds  and  most  skilful 
teachers  will  gladly  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Sunday-school  affairs.  Somewhat 
disdained  in  the  past  years,  this  part  of  edu- 
cation begins  now  to  take  on  its  rightful 
dignity  and  fill  its  proper  function.  That 
education  is  incomplete  which  omits  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  element, — about  as  un- 
finished as  an  arch  when  the  key-stone  is 
left  out.  A  few  years  may  not  show  this 
after  a  boy  or  girl  has  left  the  public 
school.  Smartness  will  hold  its  own  for 
a  while.  But  in  the  long  run  of  the  years 
character  tells,  and  character  cannot  be 
developed  without  the  instruction  and  nurt- 
ure peculiar  to  rational  religion. 

Our  friends  of  the  Western  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  are  planning  to  hold 
a  summer  session  in  the  form  of  an  In- 
stitute at  Tower  Hill,  Wis.,  the  first  two 
weeks  in  August,  from  the  6th  to  the  17th. 
It  is  intended  to  furnish  valuable  matters 
for  consideration  to  those  who  may  attend, 
in  the  way  of  discussions  of  methods  and 
results,  topics  and  teachers'  meetings,  and 
"all  the  other  matters  that  perplex  the 
teachers  of  the  liberal  Sunday-school." 
The  appeal  which  the  enthusiastic  president 
(Rev.  A.  W.  Gould)  sends  forth  is  very 
strong.     He  asks  this  question,  which  most 
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decideHIy  deserves  an  affirmative  reply : 
"Would  it  uot  be  money  well  invested  for 
the  schools  themselves  if  each  of  them 
should  pick  out  its  best  worker,  whether 
minister,  superintendent,  or  teacher,  and 
send  him  or  her  to  Tower  Hill  to  spend  the 
first  week  in  August,  to  get  new  inspiration 
and  wisdom  and  strength  for  another  year?" 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Gould  and  his 
associates  will  find  hearty  support  in  this 
project.  I  have  been  favored  with  an  in- 
Tiiatiou  to  attend;  and  nothing  would 
please  me  more  than  to  accept,  believing  as 
I  do  that  I  should  obtain  valuable  hints  and 
DO  little  inspiration.  But  engrossing  duties 
here  in  the  East  prevent  me  from  finding 
my  way  to  the  Arcadian  Tower  Hill  region. 
Success  to  the  enterprise  1  We  iu  the  East 
hare  often  broached  this  idea  of  a  Summer 
Institute,  and  I  doubt  not  something  tan- 
gible will  come  out  of  it  in  due  time.  There 
are  many  teachers  who  would  gladly  repair 
to  some  attractive  country  spot,  and  com- 
bine with  the  leisure  of  vacation  and  com- 
panionship of  friends  something*  just  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  mind  active  and  to  equip 
them  as  Sunday-school  teachers  for  the  com- 
ing work  of  the  winter. 

It  is  interesting  for  an  observer  to  watch 
the  gradual  growth  into  acceptance  of  ideas 
which  in  the  beginning  are  scouted.  Take 
this  proposition  of  paid  teachers :  I  can  re- 
member, when  to  suggest  it,  was  to  bring 
on  general  condemnation.  It  had  a  merce- 
nary sound,  and  was  so  much  against  ordi- 
nary customs  that  but  few  stood  ready  to 
defend.  All  this  is  gradually  changing. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Sunday-school  teachers  and  officers 
the  arguments  for  paying  teacherd  were 
fully  stated,  and  they  seemed  to  meet  with 
very  great  fakvor.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  theory.  The  steady  pressure  of  facts  and 
conditions  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  solution 
of  the  matter.  Necessity  is  now  compelling 
Sanday-scbools  to  pay  kindergartners  and 
teachers  of  advanced  classes.  I  have  al- 
ready said  in  these  columns  that  I  believe 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when,  for  city  Sun- 
day-schools and  many  others,  a  rule  will  be 
adopted  of  hiring  a  skilled  teacher  for  the 
primary  department  and  one  for  the  ad- 
vanced or  senior  grade.  In  between  would 
be  the  usual  volunteer  and  generally  efficient 
work.  In  the  first  instance,  the  primary 
requires  expert  knowledge  of  methods.  In 
the  second  case,  of  the  advanced  r lasses, 
there  is  a  demand  for  scholarship  and  infor- 
mation not  easily  obtained.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  it  seems  to  me,  to  apply  this  idea 
to  the  whole  school.  We  want  a  mingling 
of  the  two  methods.  Some  of  our  best 
work,  richest  influence,  and  noblest  results 
have  been  attained  and  can  be  secured 
through  the    labors  of   volunteer  teachers, 


devoted  men  and  women  who  throw  their 
whole  sonls  into  this  personal  relationship. 

I  am  often  asked  to  forward  some  pam- 
phlet which  will  give  an  outline  of  organiza- 
tion for  a  Sunday-school,  together  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 
We  in  the  Congregational  Unitarian  ranks 
have  been  so  individual  that  nothing  of  that 
kind  has  been  considered  needful.  Each 
Sunday-school,  like  each  church,  has  under- 
taken its  own  organization ;  and  very  few 
Sunday-schools  adopt  any  formal  order. 
Now,  when  everything  is  being  systemized, 
and  even  Sunday-schools  are  taking  on 
more  compact  arrangement,  the  applications 
naturally  increase  for  some  light  on 
these  matters.  While  the  Unitarian  Sun- 
day School  Society  does  not  publish  any- 
thing of  this  kind  as  yet,  although  it  ma^,  I 
can  mention  a  little  book  which  contains 
many  valuable  helps  in  this  direction.  It 
is  called  *'The  Model  Sunday-school:  A 
Hand-book  of  Principles  and  Practices,"  by 
Rev.  George  X.  Boynton,  secreiary  of  the 
Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publish- 
ing Society.  There  is  in  this  book  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  and  directions  on  almost 
every  phasA  of  Sunday-school  work.  Quite 
naturally,  there  are  many  views  and  sugges- 
tions in  this  book  which  are  not  applicable 
to  a  Unitarian  Sunday-school.  But  there 
is  a  great  deal  else  of  no  little  helpfulness 
for  those  who  wish  to  introduce  more  system 
and  order  into  Sunday-school  affairs.  The 
price  of  this  book  is  seventy-five  cents,  post- 
age prepaid.  Our  standards  in  the  Unita- 
rian Sunday-school,  and  our  ways  of  pro- 
ceeding, are  in  strong  contrast  very  fre- 
quently to  the  Trinitarian  Sunday-school, 
and  we  have  no  desire  to  change ;  but  in 
this  little  book  are  chapters  on  topics  such 
as  these:  **The  Sunday-school  and  the 
Home,"  "The  Sunday-school  and  the  Pas- 
tor," "Organization  of  the  Sunday-school," 
"Classifications  and  Departments,''  "The 
Superintendent,"  "The  Teacher,"  "The 
Teachers*  Meeting,"  "Sunday-school  Music," 
"Sunday-school  Ilecords,"  "Sunday-school 
Literature,"  "Finances  and  Charities,"  etc. 
Rev.  Mr.  Boynton  is  a  progressive  man  in 
the  Congregational  Trinitarian  ranks,  and 
the  spirit  of  his  "Hand-book"  is  of  the  best. 

Edward  A.  Horton. 


GUILDS. 


FETICHISM. 

Read  before  the  Guild  of  A  Kempis  of  the 
Bopedale  Parish  by  Ella  8,  Day. 

The  word  "fetich,"  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Portuguese,  appears  to  have  been 
brought  into  common  usase  by  the  writin^cB 
of  f^ome  travellers  on  the  wRBtprn  coast  of 
Africa.      It    is   now    comprehensively    em- 
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ployed  to  sigoifv  any  object  of  worship  not 
representing  a  living,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a 
hamao  figure,  thus  exclading  idols,  prop- 
erly so  called.  Fetichism  is  the  worship  of 
material  substances,  and  prevails  very  ex- 
tensively among  barbarous  nations,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  the  Negro  race.  Among 
the  latter,  tribes,  families,  and  individuals 
have  their  respective  fetiches,  which  are 
often  objects  casually  selected,  as  stones, 
weapons,  vessels,  plants,  animals,  etc.  pne 
thing  will  do  almost  as  well  as  another  for 
a  fetich,  provided  the  worshipper  can  be- 
lieve his  god  resides  therein.  In  this  gen- 
eral sense,  fetichism  coincides  with  the 
belief  which  is  also  to  be  found  among 
monotheistic  nations.  It  is  generally  al- 
lowed that  the  lowest  forms  of  religious 
belief  are  those  that  prevail  among  the 
Negro  tribes  in  the  central  and  western  part 
of  Africa,  and  which  consists  in  the  rever- 
encing and  worshipping  of  objects  usually 
classed  under  the  name  of  fetiches.  The 
rude  natives  of  Africa  seem  to  possess  no 
rule  to  determine  the  kind  or  number  of 
their  fetiches.  They  often  take  along  with 
them  on  their  journeys  a  living  animal  as 
a  fetich,  which  is  preserved  with  extraordi- 
nary care.  Inasmuch,  also,  as  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  their  neighbors  went  to  war 
on  account  of  injary  or  insult  to  their  gods, 
so  vindictive  wars  and  dissensions  spring 
up  between  Negro  tribes  if  either,  mali- 
ciously or  accidentally,  kill  or  injure  a 
fetich  of  the  other.  The  Moors  of  North- 
ern Africa,  who,  as  Mohammedans,  are  op- 
posed to  the  worship  of  idols,  are  attached 
to  fetichism.  They  honor  the  fetiches  as 
divine  beings  of  an  inferior  rank,  and  carry 
them  about  their  persons  as  amulets  or 
charms. 

In  some  parts  of  Africa  a  small  insect 
called  the  creeping  leaf  is  highly  honored. 
He  who  gets  a  sight  of  one  considers  it  a 
happy  omen,  and  he  who  kills  one  despairs 
of  success.  The  serpent,  also,  is  wor- 
shipped as  a  fetich,  in  temples,  by  priests 
set  apart  for  that  purpose.  In  Benin 
fetiches  are  more  numerous,  and,  in  part, 
of  an  entirely  different  description.  The 
whole  material  universe  is  believed  to  be 
animated  and  furnished  with  spiritual 
powers.  Water,  land,  animals,  stones, 
tree»,  and  vegetables  of  every  description 
are  full  of  divine  spirits  and  secret  influ- 
ences. He  who  makes  any  eatable  article 
his  fetich  touches  nothing  of  that  sort 
whatever,  while  he  consumes  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  what  others  consider 
holy.  There  is  a  depth  and  mystery  in  this 
superstition  which  cannot  be  very  clearly 
understood.  As  far  as  can  be  reasonably 
conjectured,  this  species  of  fetichism  im- 
plies a  connection  between  the  visible  and 
the  Invisible,  and  that  everything  may,  by 
certain  means,  be  made  to  have  a  relation 
to  man  and  his  destiny.  The  first  step  out 
of  fetichism   is  when   ignorant  tribes  cease 


to  be  satisfied  with  believing  merely  in  the 
miglcal  power  Inherent  in  their  fetiches, 
and  begin  to  ascribe  a  certain  conscious 
operation  to  the  objects  of  their  worship, 
especially  to  the  fetiches  in  the  forms  of 
beasts  or  men.  In  this  way  a  fetich  becomes 
an  idol,  and  fetichism  an  idolatry.  The 
lowest  form  of  such  idolatry  is  when  the 
savage  does  not  hesitate  to  throw  away,  to 
chastise,  or  even  destroy  his  fetich,  if  it 
does  not  appear  to  gratify  his  desires. 
Fetichism  shows  religious  instinct  degraded 
into  its  lowest  form. 


The  Christian  Register  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  series  of  meetings  which 
have  been  going  on  in  Pittsfield^  Mass^ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  g^ild,  and  which 
we  noticed  some  time  ago.  Much  interest 
has  been  awakened  in  the  presentation  of 
the  ideas  of  different  denominations.  It 
was  quite  unprecedented  to  have  the  Shakers 
take  a  church  pulpit  in  their  turn. 

A  euild  was  formed  in  Brockton,  Mass., 
just  before*  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Little- 
field.  The  organization  pressed  on  alone 
through  the  interim  before  Mr.  Dillingham 
came,  who  is  now  giving  it  help  and  sym- 
pathy. A  union  service  was  held  with  the 
King's  Daughters  on  Easter  Sunday  even- 
ing, at  which  time  Miss  Kate  L.  Brown 
gave  an  address.  The  special  work  before 
the  guild  now  is  the  help  of  the  free  kinder- 
garten movement  in  Brockton,  which  is 
much  indebted  to  the  young  people  for  its 
opening  activity  and  success. 

The  society  in  the  Unitarian  Church  of 
Hudson,  Mass.,  has  done  a  very  important 
work  recently  in  making  a  church  organiza- 
tion in  that  parish.  Some  of  the  young 
people  were  accustomed  to  attend  the  com- 
munion service ;  and  the  guild  has  now  ac- 
complished a  definite  end  in  establishing  a 
church.  We  hope  to  learn  further  details 
soon. 

A  Young  People's  Religious  Society  has 
been  organized  in  Bridgewater,  Mass.  It 
has  gained  the  interest  and  co-operation  of 
some  of  the  normal  students.  On  April  1 
Miss  Brown  addressed  the  society,  she  hav- 
ing graduated  at  the  normal  school.  Mr. 
Allen  is  doing  good  work  among  the  sta- 
dents,  among  whom  there  is  increase  of  in- 
terest in  the  doctrines  of  Unitarianism. 

Our  corresponding  secretary  has  also 
addressed  the  guild  of  Saint  Christopher  at 
Revere,  Ma«is.,  the  Winkley  Guild  in  Bui- 
finch  Place  Chapel,  Boston,  and  the  Toang 
People's  Religious  Club  of  the  Second 
Church,   Boston. 

Let  the  guilds  bear  in  mind  the  business 
and  platform  meetings  of  the  National 
Guild  Alliance  to  be  held  in  Anniversary 
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Week,  and  choose  delegates  to  represent 
tbem.  Arrangements  will  soon  be  made  in 
detail. 

We  learn  of  the  hearty  interest  shown  in 
the  guild  at  Norton,  Mass.,  which  kept  up 
evening  meetings  before  the  present  minis- 
ter was  settled.  Rev.  C.  A.  Young  is  now 
adding  his  help,  and  he  is  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  response.  B.  R.  Bulkbley. 


UNITY  CLUBS. 


The  Unity  Club  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  has 
been  devoting  eight  evenings  to  the  study 
of  politics.  These  studies  have  taken  the 
very  practical  form  of  making  the  members 
acquainted  with  the  methods  of  conducting 
the  business  of  municipalities,  town  and 
city.  Such  subjects  as  the  powers  and 
duties  of  mayor,  councilmen,  health  officer, 
grand  jury,  and  governor;  police  regulation 
and  justice  courts;  pardoning  and  veto 
powers ;  character  and  powers  of  legislation ; 
special  legislation  and  private  bills,  and 
the  lobby, — have  been  carefully  considered. 
Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth"  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  many  of  these  stud- 
ies. The  leader  has  been  the  minister  of  the 
church,  Rev.  George  B.  Penny.  Connected 
with  the  church  is  the  Young  Ladies'  Lect- 
ure Committee,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ar- 
range for  high-grade  lectures  and  to  aid  in 
other  ways  the  broader  church  life."  The 
Boys'  Club  *^aims  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  the  church  and  make  it  a  week-day  influ- 
ence." Its  rooms  in  the  church  are  open 
four  evenings  in  the  week  and  Sunday  after- 
Qoons.  In  its  reading-room  are  to  be  found 
the  leading  periodicals,  and  in  the  same 
room  a  variety  of  games  of  skill.  The 
Reading  Circle  is  composed  of  young  ladies, 
and  meets  to  read  and  discuss  standard 
authors. 

The  Unity  Club  of  Omaha  has  done  its 
work  in  three  sections,  embracing  the  his- 
tory of  political  economy,  the  history  of 
painting  in  Italy,  and  miscellaneous  lectures 
or  dramatics.  It  has  had  six  lectures,  eight 
evenings  with  political  economy,  and  eight 
with  the  history  of  painting.  Its  pro- 
gramme is  attractively  arranged,  and  ^ves 
careful  references  to  the  best  authorities. 
The  club  has  met  weekly  through  the  win- 
ter, and  all  its  meetings  are  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  work  of  the  church.  The  con- 
trol of  the  club  is  left  within  the  member- 
ship, but  outsiders  are  welcomed.  Those 
who  are  not  members  pay  a  small  fee  of  ad- 
mission. 

The  church  bulletin  of  the  New  South 
Church  of  Boston  says  that  "the  Unity 
Club  is  designed  to  promote  the  intellectual 


and  social  interests  of  the  young  people. 
The  exercises  consist  of  biographical 
sketches  of  authors,  readings,  and  discus- 
sions. All  young  people,  whether  they  are 
connected  with  the  church  or  not,  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  join."  The  club  has  dur- 
ing the  winter  devoted  twelve  evenings  to 
some  of  the  great  English  authors.  The 
programme  has  also  included  two  lectures. 

The  Unity  Club  of  the  Spring  Garden 
Unitarian  Church,  Philadelphia,  celebrated 
its  ninth  anniversary  in  January.  The  re- 
port of  the  club  in  the  *'Year-book"  of  the 
church  indicates  a  very  active  organization, 
with  considerable  additions  to  its  member- 
ship, a  long  course  of  lectures,  and  several 
social  and  other  entertainments.  The  secre- 
tary says,  *'I  doubt  if  any  club  of  similar 
size  and  pretensions  in  the  city  could  show 
such  a  list  of  well-known  names  on  its  pro- 
gramme for  the  year,  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  much  older  growth  have  not  lis- 
tened to  so  much  valuable  information  put 
in  such  charming  shape." 

George  W.  Cooke. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 


A  largely  attended  meeting  was  held  in 
the  New  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  Mon- 
day evening,  April  lt$,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Norwegian  Bill.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mr.  John- 
G.  Brooks,  Prof.  F.  G.  Peabody,  Dr.  G.  R. 
Gordon,  and  Rev.  D.  N.  Beach  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  Liquor  Committee  of  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  had  reported 
against  the  expediency  of  introducing  this 
bill.  Inasmuch  as  B,n  able  and  impartial 
committee,  appointed  by  Gov.  Russell  in 
behalf  of  the  State,  had  expressly  recom- 
mended the  bill,  the  Liquor  Committee 
seem  to  have  taken  undue  responsibility 
upon  themselves  in  refusing  to  report  it. 
It  is  always  interesting  to  notice  the  un- 
willingness of  the  politicians  to  trust  the 
people.  Meanwhile  a  campaign  of  public 
education  is  going  on  over  the  Norwegian 
system  which  must  result  in  good.  It  is 
incredible  that  the  people  should  rest  con- 
tent to  leave  the  liquor  business  in  private 
hands  for  private  gain  and  public  debauch- 
ery, when  they  have  found  out  the  merits  of 
a  plan,  already  well  tried,  that  quite  re- 
moves the  greed  of  gain  and  "politics," 
while  retaining  the  local  option  feature  of 
the  present  law. 

In  South  Carolina  we  are  already  seeing 
the  danger  of  the  mixture  of  ^'politics"  with 
the  liquor  business.  Here  is  another  argu- 
ment also  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  local 
option.  No  American  community  wants  a 
liquor  law  imposed  upon  it  by  outside  au- 
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thority.    Neither  ought    legislation   to  try 
to  march  in  advance  of  public  opinion. 

Dean  Farrar  of  Westminster  Abbey  has 
a  forcible  article  in  the  last  Contemporary 
Review  upon  "Abstinence.**  Among  quite 
"impartial  authorities'*  he  quotes  the  dis- 
tinguished physician,  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  as 
follows :  ''Health  is  a  state  which  cannot  be 
benefited  by  alcohol  in  any  degree.  Nay,  it 
is  a  state  which  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  is 
injured  by  alcohol.  It  can  bear  it  some- 
times without  obvious  injury,  but  be  bene- 
fited by  it  never.  Alcohol,  even  in  suiall 
doses,  will  take  the  bloom  off  and  injure 
the  perfection  and  loveliness  of  health,  both 
mental  and  moral.  If  there  is  any  honest 
man  who  really  wants  to  get  at  the  truth, 
I  should  Tiak  all  I  possess  upon  the  back  of 
the  statement  that,  as  certainly  as  he  tries 
the  experiment  for  a  mouth  or  six  weeks,  so 
certainly  will  he  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  however  pleasant  alcohol  is  for  the 
moment,  it  is  not  a  helper  of  work.*' 

C.  F.  Dole. 


WOMAN'S   WORD  AND   WORK, 


The  sixth  regular  meeting  of  the  New 
York  League  of  Unitarian  Women  was  held 
in  Unity  Church,  Brooklyn,  on  Friday, 
April  6,  at  11  a.m.,  the  president,  Mrs. 
Chadwick,  in  the  chair.  The  reports 
of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  read 
and  approved.  The  Religious  News  Report 
was  read  by  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  i'he 
Philanthropic  Report  was  read  by  Mrs. 
James  D.  Smillie,  and  was  an  account  of  the 
Home  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  an  inatitu- 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  authors,  teachers,  and 
others  engaged  in  like  pursuits,  who  are  in 
need  of  a  home  and  rest.    Mrs.  Dix  then 

fave  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  Rev. 
[el en  Putnam,  and  asked  for  interest  and 
sympathy  in  her  work.  A  collection  for 
that  work  was  then  t^aken. 

The  subject  for  the  day  was  Unitarian 
Literature,  (a)  As  distinctly  such,  {b)  In 
Greneral  Literature,  (c)  Hymns  and  Hymn 
Writers. 

The  first  speaker  was  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultiu. 
She  regarded  Unitarianism  as  a  religious 
movement,  with  the  emphasis  on  movement 
as  well  as  religion  ;  and  a  study  of  its  litera- 
ture revealed  the  fact  that  the  living  passing 
? resent  registers  itself  upon  its  own  age. 
'ast  thought  is  a  prophecy  of  the  present, 
and  present  thought  is  a  prophecy  of  the 
future.  So,  instead  of  finished  thought,  we 
have  a  history  of  gi'owth.  The  messat^e 
once  delivered  to  the  saints  still  awaits  de- 
velopments from  saints  yet  unborn.  The 
first  real  contributions  to  Unitarian  litera- 
ture in  our  ow^n  country  were  early  in  the 


nineteenth  century.  This  was  the  period  of 
evasion,  better  known  by  the  questions  they 
did  not  discuss  than  by  those  they  did.  The 
time  came  when  a  change  was  demanded, 
and  Channing  was  the  apostle  of  this 
change.  Here  followed  a  sketch  of  Chan- 
ning*s  work,  the  work  of  the  elder  Frothing- 
ham,  of  Parker  and  Emerson.  Then  the 
connection  was  traced  between  these  men 
and  Hedge,  Dewey,  Bellows,  Peabody,  and 
Clarke,  also  Allen,  Alger,  Learned,  Stan- 
King;  then  the  apostles  of  scientific 
thought  in  religion,  as  Chadwick,  Gannett, 
Savage,  Symonds,  Jones.  Miss  Hultiu 
closed  with  calling  attention  to  the  changed 
attitude  of  Unitarians  toward  all  phases  of 
liberal  growth. 

Mrs.  Jackson  treated  the  second  topic, 
<*In  General  Literature,'*  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Freedom  of  thought  is  everywhere.  Lib- 
erality in  a  book  is  no  longer  a  bar  to  its 
publication.  However,  one  rarely  finds 
doctrinal  teaching  from  our  great  authors, 
many  of  whom  are  Unitarians.  The  lesser 
literary  orbs  best  reflect  our  ideas.  Many  of 
the  modern  analytical  novels,  as  "Robert 
Elsmere,"  "John  Ward,"  "Love  and  The- 
ology," "Margaret,**  and  "Pilgrim  and  the 
Shrine,*'  have  an  object, — the  propaganda 
of  liberalism. 

Poetry,  to  be  a  work  of  art,  must  drop 
the  didactic;  but  it  can  sing  the  great  con- 
victions of  the  soul,  the  truths  common  to 
all  religions.  Our  Unitarian  poets  make  no 
enemies  with  other  creeds.  They  are  the 
peace-makers.  Scientific  discovery  being 
responsible  for  much  of  the  liberality  of 
to-day,  we  naturally  find  many  popular 
works  on  Evolution. 

The  third  topic,  "Hymns  and  Hymn- 
writers,**  was  treated  by  Miss  May  Oving- 
ton.  A  careful  analysis  of  many  popular 
hymns  was  made,  and  their  elements  of 
strength  considered,  such  as  their  personal- 
ity, their  sense  of  worship,  and  so  on.  It 
was  felt  that  many  changes  which  Unita- 
rians made  in  old  hymns  were  objection- 
able, the  effect  often  being  to  weaken  the 
hymn.  It  is  better  to  sing  them  as  they 
were  originally  written,  and  not  change 
them  because  the  words  once  were  used  in 
a  different  sense  from  that  now  commonly 
accepted.  Miss  Ovington  felt  that  we  have 
not  yet  availed  ourselves  of  the  richness  and 
strength  which  this  field  of  Unitarian  lit- 
erature oifers. 

After  singing  a  hymn  and  repeating  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

M.   H.   H. 


Make  people  happy,  and  there  will  not  be 
half  the  quarrelling  or  a  tenth  part  of  the 
wickedness  there  is — M?'s.  L,  M,  Child. 
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THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES, 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  reviews  of  the  mouth  :  — 

Biblia  (April). 

Scarabsei    By  Rev.  J.  N.  Fradenburgh. 

Chapter  LXlV.  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 
By  Rev.  J.  H.  Cooke. 

Queen  Hatasu.    By  W.  G.  Hogarth. 

Were  the  Children  of  Israel  ever  in 
Egypt? 

The  Biblical  World  (April). 

Jesus  Christ  and  Gautama  Buddha  as 
Literary  Critics.    Bv  Rev.  F.  F.  Kramer. 

The  Fratricide :  The  Canite  Civilization, 
Genesis  IV.     By  Wm.  R.  Harper. 

The  Attitude  of  Christianity  toward  the 
Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible.  By  L.  W. 
Batten. 

The  Bearing  of  Criticism  on  Edification. 
By  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

International  Journal  qf  Ethics  (April). 

Some  Remarks  on  Punishment.  By  F.  H. 
Bradley. 

Occult  Compensation.     By  Henry  C.  Lea. 

Relation  of  Ethical  Culture  to  Religion 
and  Philosophy.  By  Frederic  Harrison  and 
Felix  Adler. 

Italy  and  the  Papacy.  By  Archbishop 
SatoUi. 

The  Combination  of  Capital.  By  E. 
Benjamin  Andrews. 

The  Non-sectarian  (April). 

Spinoza,  Jew  and  Atheist.  By  M.  M. 
Mangasarian. 

Altruism  in  Evolution.    By  E.  P.  Powell. 

The  Empire  of  the  Soul.  By  Rev.  W.  D. 
Simonds. 

God  in  the  Constitution.  By  John 
Snjder,  D.D. 

To-day  (April). 

The  Relation  between  Rome  and  the 
Early  Kentish  Church.  By  John  S.  Basset t, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Two  Interesting  Letters  from  John  Fiske. 
By  T.  O.  Marvin. 

Browning's  Interpretation  of  Life.  By 
Marion  D.  Shutter. 

The  Arena  (April). 

The  Liquor  Traffic  without  Private 
Profits.     By  John  Koren. 

The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Higher 
Criticism.    By  Mer win-Marie  Snell. 

Heredity  and  Environment.  By  A.  !M. 
Holmes. 

Municipal  Reform :  The  Need  of  a  Posi- 
tive   Programme.      By  Rev.  L.   Williams, 


The  Review  of  Reviews  (April). 

The  Progress  of  the  World. 

The  Three  English  Liberal  Leaders  :  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Sir  Wm. 
Harcourt.     Bv  W.  T.  Stead. 

Negro  Progress  on  the  Tuskegee  Plan. 
By  Albert  Shaw. 

A  New  Work  on  Municipal  Franchises. 
By  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (April). 

Gen.  Lee  during  the  Campaign  of  the 
Seven  Days.     By  E.  G.  Scott. 

Nature  in  Old  English  Poetry.  By  Rich- 
ard Burton. 

The  Secret  of  the  Wild  Rose  Path.  By 
Olive  Thorne  Miller. 

Some  Causes  of  the  Italian  Crisis.  By 
Wm.  R.  Thayer. 

The  North  American  Review  (April). 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Vatican 
Council.     By  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

Tariff  Reform  and  Monetary  Reform. 
By  the  President  of  Brown  University. 

How  we  restrict  Immigration.  By  Dr. 
J.  H.  Senner. 

The  Suppression  of  Lawlessness  in  the 
South.     By  Gov.  Stone  of  Mississippi. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  announce  for  early 
publication  a  book  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke 
of  London,  on  **Tennyson :  His  Art  and 
his  Relation  to  Modern  Life." 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new  novel,  "Mar- 
cella,"  is  meeting  with  a  rapid  sale,  and  is 
winning  high  praise. 

A  new,  thoroughly  revised,  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson's  very  valu- 
able ^'Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New 
Testament"  (two  volumes)  is  announced  as 
nearly  ready  for  the  publishing  house  of 
Kegan,  Paul  &  Co.,  London. 

The  last  volume  of  Renan's  great  "His- 
toire  du  Peuple  d' Israel"  has  been  published 
in  French,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be 
ready  in  English.  In  it  the  author  points 
out  what  he  regards  the  ^'Causes  of  Chris- 
tianity" other  than  Christ  himself.  His 
thought  on  this  subject  he  epitomizes  as  fol- 
lows: ''The  remote  cause  of  Christianity 
was  the  ancient  prophets  of  Israel.  A 
nearer  cause  was  the  eschatological  move- 
ment which,  since  the  Book  of  Daniel,  had 
so  strongly  agitated  the  Jewish  spirit.  A 
still  nearer  cause  was  the  Messianic  School 
of  Judea,  whose  manifestoes  are  the  Book 
of  Enoch  and  the  'Assumption  of  Moses/ 
The  immediate  cause  was  John  the  Bap- 
tist." 
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We  mentioned  last  month  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Unicersalist  Monthly  of  Newark, 
N.J.,  and  the  Non-sectarian  of  St.  Louis. 
We  have  now  to  add  that  the  Liberal  Co- 
irorker  of  Wisconsin  joins  the  anion.  The 
Non-sectarian  is  to  oe  the  name  of  the 
three  in  one.  Rev.  J.  F.  Schindler,  who 
has  been  the  editor  of  the  Co-worker^  be- 
comes the  general  agent  of  the  new  periodi- 
cal, proposing  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
it,  attending  liberal  conventions  in  its  be- 
half, and  as  fast  as  possible  visiting  the 
principal  liberal  parishes  in  the  West. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  the  official  an- 
nouncement that  the  Plymouth  School  of 
Applied  Ethics  will  be  held  again  the  com- 
ing summer,  from  July  12  to  August  15. 
The  plan  of  the  school  ^ill  be  essentially 
the  same  as  in  the  past.  In  the  department 
of  Economics  there  will  be  lectures  as  fol- 
lows: By  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  five  lectures  upon  the 
'^Historical  Basis  of  Modern  Industries/* 
and  four  upon  "The  Relation  of  Economic 
Theory  to  Social  Progress."  By  Prof.  J.  B. 
Clark  of  Amherst  College,  three  lectures  on 
"The  Ethics  and  Economics  of  Distribution." 

By  Prof.  R.  Mayo  Smith  of  Columbia 
College,  three  lectures  upon  "The  Ethnic 
Basis  for  Social  Progress  in  the  United 
States." 

By  President  Andrews  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, three  lectures  on  "Civilization  and 
Money." 

By  Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  three  lectures  on  "The  Social  Func- 
tions of  Wealth." 

By  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, three  lectures  on  "The  Relation  of  Po- 
litical and  Industrial  Reform." 

By  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  three  lectures  on  "Practical 
Problems  in  Municipal  Economy." 

Announcements  of  subjects,  dates,  and 
lectures  in  the  other  departments  will  be 
made  soon. 


NEWS   FROM  THE   FIELD. 


iNewa  items  are  solicited  from  all  our  ministers 
and  other  workers.  Send  them  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Unitarian,  141  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  before 
thelUhofthemorUh.^ 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.— To  the  very  great 
regret  of  his  church  and  almost  the  entire 
community,  Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds  has  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  the  Independent  So- 
ciety here,  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  July. 
Mr.  Simonds  has  been  here  six  years,  and 
has  shown  himself  a  very  able  and  popular 
preacher  and  an  excellent  organizer  and  pas- 
tor. He  has  drawn  congregations  that  have 
filled  the  large  church  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
and  much  strengthened  the  society  in  every 
way. 


Boston,  Mass. — Four  years  ago  the  Be- 
nevolent Fraternity  of  Churches  in  Boston 
received  complete  control  of  the  institution 
known  as  the  Parker  Memorial,  a  big  build- 
ing on  the  comer  of  Berkeley  and  Applet od 
Streets,  in  Just  the  sort  of  situation  where 
Unitarians  in  the  past  have  usually  failed 
to  be  able  to  live.  This  very  institution  in 
times  past  had  so  failed.  But  experience 
has  borne  fruit,  and  something  better  than 
ever  accomplished  before  has  this  time  been 
successfully  achieved.  Under  tbe  wise  yet 
enthusiastic  inspiration  of  Rev.  £.  A.  Hor- 
ton,  the  president  of  the  Fraternity,  a  great 
threefold  work  has  steadily  grown  up  in 
and  about  this  historic  centre,  till  the 
Parker  Memorial  has  a  living  and  attractive 
meaning  to  hundreds  of  needy  souls,  and  is 
known  to  be  the  home,  the  work-room,  and 
the  pulpit  of  a  vital  humanitarian  move- 
ment. Its  popular  Sunday  evening  services 
have  this  winter  attracted  great  congrega- 
tions of  the  unchurched.  Tne  best  preach- 
ers of  our  most  fashionable  churches  have 
been  heard  there  on  great  and  thrilling 
themes.  An  admirably  managed  Sunday- 
school  is  held  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
During  the  week,  under  the  keen  oversight 
of  the  resident  superintendent,  Mr.  Arthur 
A.  Wordell,  an  imposing  programme  of 
classes,  instruction,  entertainments,  and 
debates,  is  thoroughly  carried  out.  Any 
poor  stranger  lad,  be  he  Jew,  Greek,  or 
(rentile,  a  wanderer  in  the  city,  can  here 
find  a  friend.  If  in  distress,  he  can  be 
helped  to  his  feet.  If  ismorant,  he  can  be 
taught.  He  can  learn  tailoring,  carpentry, 
printing.  All  the  best  influences  of  active 
life  he  can  find  there;  and  the  highest, 
simplest,  purest  teaching  of  Christianity 
will  be  in  the  air  he  breathes.  The  Parker 
Memorial  bids  fair  to  be  a  gem  in  the  Uni- 
tarian crown  upon  the  brows  of  our  beloved 
city. 

A  truly  great  discourse  was  delivered  at 
the  April  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Club, 
as  so  many  of  the  very  highest  utterances 
have  first  been  spoken  there.  It  was  tbe 
address  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler  of  New  York,— 
remarkable  from  its  condensed  power  and 
simplicity,  its  clear  analysis  of  a  profound 
philosophy,  and  its  personal  expression  of 
the  admiration,  indeed  devotion,  of  a  Jew 
to  the  great  Master,  of  whose  influence  and 
teaching  for  over  eighteen  hundred  years 
his  own  race  has  been  bereaved. 

A  great  loss  to  the  personal  and  executive 
power  of  Unitarian  activities  has  befallen 
us  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway. 
She  was  the  promoter  and  supporter  of  so 
many  noble  enterprises,  and  she  gave  to 
each  so  much  of  her  own  thought  and  ear- 
nestness, that  it  seems  impossible  to  supply 
her  place. 

Burlington,  Vt.— A  correspondent  says: 
"  When  Mr.  Horton,  in  his  admirable  ser- 
mon at  the  installation  of  our  pastor  on  the 
10th  of  October   last,   made  the  statement 
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that  the  walls  of  prejudice  were  falling 
down,  we  little  thought  that  in  less  than 
six  months  we  should  see  its  verification 
here  among  us  to  such  a  degree.  Mr.  Met- 
calf  has  been  received  by  the  clergy  of  other 
denominations  as  a  ^man  among  men' ;  and 
it  was  an  unusual  sight  to  see  at  a  Unita- 
rian church  sociable  the  pastors  of  two  Bap- 
tist churches,  one  Methodist,  one  Congre- 
gational, and  one  retired  Congregational 
minister,  also  the  wives  of  two  of  them. 
Still  more  unusual  was  the  baptism  by  im- 
mersion by  our  pastor  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  through  the  courtesy  of  its  pistor 
and  authorities,  of  one  who  wished  to  unite 
with  us.  But  to  go  baclc  a  little:  when 
our  pastor  began  work,  he  found  the  Sun- 
day-school with  eleven  teachers  and  an  en- 
rolment of  one  hundred  and  ten  scholars. 
He  immediately  began  to  hold  weekly 
teachers'  meetings,  which  are  well  attended; 
and  with  the  one-topic  lessons,  which  have 
proved  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  old 
go-as-you-please  method,  the  Sunday-school 
has  grown,  till  on  April  1  we  had  seventeen 
teachers  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
names  on  the  roll.  Easter  Sunday  the  even- 
ing service  was  given  up  to  the  children ; 
and  the  service  issued  by  the  Unitarian 
Sanday  School  Society  was  used,  and 
broQgbt  oat  an  audience  which  filled  the 
house  even  to  the  galleries.  The  service 
Easter  morning  was  attended  by  forty 
Knights  Templars  in  fall  regalia,  which 
added  much  to  the  impressive  service. 
The  able  discourse  was  listened  to  with 
closest  attention.  The  church  was  decorated 
with  palms  and  Easter  lilies;  and  very  no- 
ticeable was  the  Maltese  cross  sent  by  the 
Sir  Knights,  with  their  motto,  "/n  Hoc 
Signo  Vinces,"  in  purple  immortelles,  on 
the  background  of  carnations  and  lilies. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  held 
March  19  the  reports  showed  the  society  to 
be  in  flourishing  condition,  with  a  substan- 
tial balance  in  the  treasury.  From  the  pas- 
tor's report  we  learn  that  he  had  been  away 
only  one  Sunday,  and  that  most  of  the  time 
he  has  preached  two  sermons  a  day  to  con- 
gregations averaging  three  hundred,  besides 
making  three  hundred  parish  calls.  He  has 
also  held  four  religious  inquiry  meetings, 
at  which  he  has  given  an  informal  talk 
concerning  the  main  points  of  Unitarian 
belief,  which  have  been  largely  attended, 
and  with  such  good  results  that  on  Sunday, 
April  1,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  was 
extended  to  forty-six  and  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism administered  to  twenty-eight  of  these 
and  to  four  children.  Very  many  from 
other  chnrches  were  present,  and  it  was  a 
day  never  to  be  forgotten.  Truly,  since 
Hr.  Metcalf  has  been  with  us  there  has 
been  a  great  spiritual  awakening;  and, 
surely,  the  "Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  us." 
Christian  BegUter. 

Cleveland,  Ohio— The  Unitarian  church 
here,  under  the  inspiration  of  its  two  pas- 


tois,  Miss  Marion  Murdock  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence Buck,  is  a  busy  hive  of  activities.  Be- 
sides its  regular  Sunday  services,  it  has  a 
Sunday-school  (with  a  teachers*  meeting), 
a  Ladles*  Society,  a  Unity  Club,  an  Emer- 
son Study  Class,  a  Young  Ladies*  Circle,  a 
Lend  a  Hand  Club,  a  Toung  Meu*8  Debat- 
ing Society,  and  a  Postal  Mission. 

Concord,  N.H. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Unitarian  society  was  held  Tu^s  lay 
evening,  March  ($.  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected  as  follows:  Charles  C. 
Danforth,  moderator;  Thomas  B.  Little, 
clerk;  F.  S.  Streeter,  George  F.  Underbill, 
L.  C.  Merrill,  Miss  M.  A.  Downing,  and 
Mrs.  William  W.  Hill,  Prudential  Commit- 
tee ;  Geo  A.  Foster,  treasurer  and  collector. 

Interesting  services  were  held  on  Easter 
Sunday.  The  church  was  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  palms,  cut  flowers,  and  Easter 
lilies;  and  the  music  was  appropriate  for 
the  day.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Frank  L. 
Phalen,  preached  a  strong  and  earnest  ser- 
mon from  the  text,  Job  xiv.  14,  "If  a  man 
die,  shall  he  live  again?" 

At  4  P.M.  a  special  Easter  service  was 
held,  at  which  an  interesting  programme 
was  given,  consisting  of  selections  by  the 
choir,  remarks  by  the  pastor,  and  carols  by 
the  Sanday-sc'hool.  The  ilew  Easter  service 
was  used,  and  the  carols  were  sung  with 
much  spirit.  The  Easter  offering  of  the 
Sunday-school  to  the  Children*s  Mission 
(Boston)  was  $0.85. 

The  annual  collection  for  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  was  taken  at  the 
morning  service.  It  was  announced  on  the 
preceding  Sanday;  and  during  the  week 
Mr.  Phalen  sent  a  circular  letter  to  every 
member  of  the  parish,  explaining  the  ob- 
ject, work,  and  needs  of  the  Association, 
and  closing  as  follows:  *'I  confidently  ap- 
peal to  you  to  renew  your  generous  aid  to 
the  Association.  Let  us  not  fall  behind  the 
efforts  of  past  years,  but  continue  to  give 
proof  of  the  value  we  put  upon  our  faith  by 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  we  support  and 
diffuse  it," — also  enclosing  an  envelop  in 
which  to  put  the  contribution.  The  result 
of  this  was  very  satisfactory,  the  amount 
contributed  being  $206.15  by  the  society 
and  $50  by  the  Women's  Alliance. 

Brie,  Pa.— The  Universalist  church  is 
experiencing  a  great  renewal  of  life  under 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  Howard  MacQueary. 
Thirty-six  new  members  joined  the  church 
at  Easter.  The  number  of  families  inter- 
ested in  the  church  has  been  doubled  since 
Mr.  MacQueary  came  early  in  the  winter. 

France. — An  article  in  the  last  Contem- 
porary Bevieio^  written  by  a  "French  Offi- 
cial," says,  "The  form  of  belief  which  is 
gaining  most  ground  in  France  is  Unita- 
rianism,  which  is  professed  already  by 
many  of  the  intellectual  ^lite  of  the  French 
nation." 
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Jackson,  Mich. — The  spring  meeting  of 
the  Michigan  Conf<>rence  was  held  here  on 
April  24  to  20.  The  programme  included 
sermons  by  Rev.  H.  Digby  Johnston  of 
Grand  Rapids;  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Rev.  Reed  Stuart  of  Detroit;  two 
devotional  meetings,  led  by  Miss  Bartktt 
of  Kalamazoo  and  Mr.  Sunderland  of  Ann 
Arbor;  and  papers  by  Mrs.  Sunderland, 
Rev.  G.  W.  Buckley  of  Sturgis,  Rev.  W.  D. 
Simonds  of  Battle  Creek,  Rev.  Giles  B. 
Stebbins  of  Detroit,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Turner  of 
Grand  Rapids,  and  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush  of 
Chicago. 

Kennebunk,  Me. — Tbe  work  in  the  Ken- 
nebunk  churcii  is  going  on  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  Ttie  attendance  at  both 
morning  and  evening  services  has  steadily 
increased  the  last  year  and  a  half,  the  ves- 
try in  the  eveuing  being  often  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  Mr.  Prescott's  remarks 
are  always  helpful,  and  the  service  attracts 
many  of  the  youns^  oeople  of  tbe  village. 
In  the  Sunday-school  there  has  also  been 
a  steady  and  healthy  growth.  No  sensa- 
tional methods  have  been  employed,  but 
classes  have  steadily  gained  in  numbers, 
until  the  average  attendance  is  about  one 
hundred;  and  there  is  a  demand  for  more 
teachers.  Ther&  is  a  large  Bible  class  under 
the  leadership  of  the  pastor,  having  among 
its  members  a  goodly  number  of  young  men, 
who  show  a  marked  interest  in  liberal 
thought  and  are  becoming  a  valuable  factor 
in  church  work.  A  pleasant  custom  which 
is  observed  by  all,  from  the  youngest  to  the 
oldest,  is  giving  each  Sunday  either  a  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  or  some  short  and  appro- 
priate selection. 

The  Sunday-school  concerts  are  of  much 
value  in  maintaining  the  interest  of  the 
school.  The  services  prepared  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ton have  been  used  with  success,  the  recita- 
tions by  tbe  scholars  are  well  prepared  and 
given  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  the  singing 
is  well  rendered  and  spirited.  The  Easter 
concert  was  one  of  the  best,  and  was  well 
attended,  notwithstanding  a  severe  rain- 
storm, as  was  also  the  morning  service, 
when  a  large  audience  listened  to  an  excel- 
lent sermon  from  the  text,  ''If  a  man  die, 
shall  he  live  again?"  and  enjoyed  the  special 
music  by  the  choir  and  the  floral  decora- 
tions, which  were  unusually  fine. 

The  Toung  People ^s  Guild  takes  charge 
of  the  evening  meeting  once  a  month.  The 
subjects  are  well  chosen,  and  the  meetings 
ably  conducted,  the  well-filled  vestry  testi- 
fying to  the  interest  in  them.  The  guild 
has  been  quietly  at  work  through  the  winter, 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  needy 
among  us,  distributing  many  gifts  of  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries  of  life. 

Quite  a  large  class  meets  with  the  pastor 
Wednesday  evenin^rs  for  discussion  of  some 
of  the  important  topics  of  the  day.  and  is 
much  enjoyei  by  all  who  attend.     The  text- 


book used  at  present  isthe  series  of  lectures 
given  before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Associa- 
tion for  1808.  On  one  of  the  evenings  Rev. 
N.  P.  Gilm&n  of  Boston  gave  a  talk  on 
"Profit-sharing,"  which  was  very  interest- 
ing to  all  who  were  present. 

Laurence,  Kan. — We  have  received  an 
interesting  letter  from  Rev.  John  S.  Brown, 
whose  Post-office  Mission  work  shows  such 
remarkable  results.  Mr.  Brown  is  always 
glad  of  recent  numbers  of  the  Unitarian^ 
which  he  can  distribute  throughout  his 
State.     We  quote  from  his  letter: — 

"I  have,  since  the  year  commenced,  been 
working  an  exchange  of  denominational 
papers  with  orthodox  ministers,  proposing 
to  exchange  the  Christian  Register  with  the 
papers  they  are  taking.  An  Episcopal  min- 
ister writes  me:  ^Your  kind,  fraternal  let- 
ter, with  the  accompanying  Christian  Reg- 
ister^ came  duly  to  hand,  for  all  of  which 
accept  my  thanks.  You  are  quite  right. 
We  stand  together  in  dealing  with  wicked- 
ness, in  whatever  form  it  may  appear,  and 
are  seeking  after  and  standing  up  for  truth, 
I  hail  with  joy  any  man  or  number  of  men 
who  band  themselves  together  for  the  com- 
mon good,  and  mentally  shake  your  hand, 
and  offer  you  my  best  wishes  and  God^s 
blessing.  I  shall  be  pleased,  as  you  suggest, 
to  exchange  papers.^  I  find  that  since 
April  15,  1803,  I  have  distributed  over 
eleven  thousand  parers,  sermons,  tracts, 
etc.,  affirming  and  illustrating  our  Unita- 
rian gospel, — tbe  glad  tidings  which  Jesus 
proclaimed  nineteen  centuries  ago  in  the 
land  of  Palestine.  I  have  received  from 
various  sources  (a  large  part  coming  from 
personal  friends)  some  $125,  and  have  ex- 
pendei  as  much  for  stamps  and  things  nec- 
essary for  carrying  on  my  work.  I  shall 
need  for  this  year  $150  to  carry  on  the  work 
as  vigorously  as  I  would  like.  It  seems  to 
me  that  amonic  all  our  societies  interested 
in  this  Post-office  Mission  work  that  amount 
might  be  forthcoming." 

Mancheater,  N.H. — The  resignation  of 
Rev.  W.  H.  Ramsay  has  been  received  with 
sorrowful  acquiescence  by  the  Unitarian 
society.  The  great  popularity  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ramsay,  and  their  deep  and  abiding 
hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  has  been 
shown  in  many  delicate  ways.  No  more 
striking  exhibition  of  the  affectionate  man- 
ner in  which  the  retiring  pastor  and  his 
wife  are  regarded  by  their  people  could  have 
taken  place  than  that  at  the  final  farewell 
gathering.  From  eight  o^ clock  in  the  even- 
ing until  a  late  hour  the  rooms  were  full 
to  overflowing;  and,  as  the  last  of  the  well- 
wishers  departed,  a  testimonial  of  esteem 
and  affection  signed  by  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members  of  the  society  and  accom- 
panying a  well- filled  purse  was  handed  to 
Mr.  Ramsay.  The  only  wish  of  the  congre- 
gation here  is  that  Mr.  Ramsay's  sterling 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  may  speedily 
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be  drawn  to  a  Buccessfal  ministry  in  such 
an  important  field  as  that  for  which  he  is 
emiDently  fitted. 

Marietta,  Ohio. — The  Unitarian  church 
here  is  well  organized,  and  active  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Besides  its  regular  Sun- 
day services  and  its  Sunday-school,  it  has 
a  Unity  Club,  a  Sewing  School,  a  Ladies' 
Aid  Society,  a  Social  Circle,  a  Young 
Ladies'  Lecture  Committee,  a  Boys'  Club, 
a  Post-office  Mission,  and  a  Reading  Circle. 
Under  the  efficient  leadership  of  its  present 
pastor.  Rev.  George  B.  Penney,  the  church 
is  advancing  to  new  prosperity. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.— A  Unitarian  mis- 
sion service  was  held  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  April 
3,  4,  5,  and  6,  conducted  by  Rev.  Caroline 
J.  Bartlett  of  Kalamazoo  and  Rev.  H.  D. 
Johnston  of  Grand  Rapids.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Miss  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Johnston 
the  interest  of  the  liberal  thinking  people 
has  been  aroused,  and  the  woman's  society 
has  been  reorganized  with  a  large  increase 
of  membership. 

Mt.  Pleasant  and  Midland  have  united  in 
a  movement  to  engage  a  minister  to  take 
charge  of  the  two  churches. 

The  society  in  this  place  is  now  fairly 
revived,  and  needs  only  a  good  organizer  to 
finish  putting  it  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Rev.  Moore  Sanborn  of  Detroit  has  preached 
here  several  Sundays,  and  the  church  would 
be  very  clad  to  secure  him  as  its  pastor. 
Prof.  Bellows  of  the  Normal  School  has  oc- 
cupied the  pulpit  several  Sunday  evenings. 

Nc'wton  Centre,  Mass. — The  Newton 
Circuit  of  March  31  ^ives  the  following 
account  of  the  Unitarian  society  of  this 
place: — 

''The  first  religious  service  was  held 
Nov.  11,  1877.  Rev.  Dr.  Rufus  P.  Steb- 
bins  came;  and  the  society  was  organized 
April  21,  1878.  During  his  ministry  a 
small  house  of  worship  was  erected,  and  the 
work  and  influence  of  the  church  warmly 
commended  to  the  community.  He  died 
Aug.  13,  1885,  and  left  here  a  good  work 
well  done  and  a  blessed  memory. 

"He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler, 
and  he  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bowser.  During  the 
latter' s  ministry  the  church  building  was 
enlarged,  and  convenient  and  attractive  par- 
lors and  social  rooms  added  to  the  structure. 

"The  present  pastor,  Rev.  B.  F.  McDan- 
iel,  took  charge  Sept.  1,  1893.  The  of- 
ficers are:  Charles  Everett,  president;  A.  C. 
Ferry,  clerk:  A.  J.  Blanchard,  treasurer; 
£.  B.  Tarbell,  Moses  O.  Crane,  and  L.  C. 
Melcher,  executive  committee. 

"The  Stebbins  Alliance  is  the  Woman's 
Aid  and  Missionary  Society.  The  president 
is  Mrs.  Edwin  Melcher,  and  the  secretary 
is  Mrs.  Corken. 

"There   is   a   dramatic   club   which   has 


given  several  excellent  entertainments  the 
past  season. 

"Two  societies  of  King's  Daughters  carry 
on  charitable  work.  Under  the  leadership 
of  two  ladies,  these  girls  and  young  women 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  a  pleasant  way. 

"Teachers'  meetings  are  held  by  the  pas- 
tor on  Friday  evenings  for  the  study  of  the 
Bible  and  to  devise  work  for  the  Sunday- 
school.  The  Emerson  Class,  led  by  the 
pastor,  meets  on  Tuesday  evenings  for  the 
study  of  the  writings  of  Emerson  and  the 
questions  presented  in  them.  Membership 
is  open  to  all,  irrespective  of  church  con- 
nection. 

"The  Sunday  work  of  the  society  includes 
the  morning  service  at  10.30,  the  Sunday- 
school  at  1*2,  an  evening  lectare-room  talk 
and  social  religious  meeting  in  the  parlors, 
and  a  vesper  service  at  4.  .SO  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  each  month.  This  service  takes 
the  place  of  the  evening  meeting  of  that 
day. 

"  This  society  believes  in  cultivating  the 
8or*ial  side  of  life.  An  interval  of  fifteen 
minutes  between  the  close  of  the  morning 
service  and  the  assembling  of  the  Sunday- 
school  is  devoted  to  social  intercourse. 
Strangers  are  heartily  welcomed." 

Oak  Park,  IlL— Unity  Church  held  its 
annual  banquet  and  parish  meeting  Monday 
evening,  March  26.  Covers  were  laid  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Reports  were 
read  from  all  the  organizations  connected 
with  the  parish,  which  showed  them  all  to 
be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  These  or- 
ganizations are  the  Sunday-school,  the 
Ladies'  Social  Union,  the  Y.  P.  C.  U.,  the 
King's  Sons,  the  King's  Daughters,  the 
Juvenile  King's  Daughters,  the  Young 
Ladies'  Saturday  Night  Club,  and  the  Study 
Club.  Three  of  these  societies  have  been 
formed  during  the  year.  The  Sunday- 
school  numbers  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  repoited  receipts  and  expenditures 
amounting  to  about  $150  each,  with  a  bal- 
ance on  hand  of  nearly  $250.  The  Ladies' 
Union,  receipts  of  $390,  with  a  balance  of 
$125.  The  Y.  P.  C.  U.  has  fifty  members, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  forty,  and 
has  $50  in  its  treasury.  The  treasurer  of 
the  parish  reported  a  revenue  of  $3,488.94, 
with  all  bills  paid  and  a  small  balance. 
$100  had  been  paid  to  the  pastor,  Rev. 
R.  F.  Johonnot,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
salary.  $165.29  has  been  given  for  chari- 
table purposes,  and  also  $35  for  missionary 
objects.  The  pastor's  report  showed  twenty- 
five  members  added  to  the  church,  and  eigh- 
teen new  families  to  the  parish.  The  Study 
Club  has  held  weekly  meetings  since  No- 
vember 1,  under  the  lead«'rship  of  the  pas- 
tor. Meetings  of  the  Sunday-school  teach- 
ers have  been  held  weekly.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  reading  of 
the  reports  of  the  Juvenile  King's  Sons  and 
Daughters  by  their  presidents,  aged  eleven 
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and  nine  years  respectively.  The  parish  is 
without  a  cent  of  debt,  and  full  of  enthusi- 
asm over  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year, 
which  is  expected  to  be  the  best  in  its  his- 
tory. 

Pacific  Coast  Conference — The  tenth 
session  was  held  in  San  Francisco  April 
10-14.  Kev.  Messrs.  Horatio  Stebbins, 
D.D.,  and  C.  W.  Wendte,  in  turn,  pre- 
sided, in  the  absence  of  the  president, 
Hon.  Joseph  Shippen  of  Seattle,  who  was 
greatly  missed.  The  treasurer  reported 
$1,268.34  contributed  by  the  churches  to 
the  conference.  Rev.  0.  W.  Wendte,  as 
superintendent  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  reported  concerning  the  mis- 
sionary interests  of  the  coast,  in  the  main 
encouragingly,  and  gave  a  summary  of  sta- 
tistics recently  collected  by  him.  Twenty- 
two  societies  out  of  twenty-seven  made  re- 
turns. The  number  of  families  enrolled 
were  shown  to  be  2,130;  average  Sunday- 
morning  attendance,  3,229;  aveiage  even- 
ing attendance,  1,306;  value  of  church  prop- 
erty, $454,015,  on  which  there  is  $94,463 
of  indebtedness.  During  189S  there  was 
raised  for  current  expenses  the  sum  of  $56,- 
125.21, — for  land  and  building  purposes, 
$25,012.90;  and  $4,225.45  was  raised  for 
other  local  purposes.  The  contributions 
to  denominational  interests  amounted  to 
$1,825.45.  From  denominational  treasuries 
some  $8,740.15  was  received.  The  number 
of  Sunday-school  pupils  enrolled  was  1,732; 
average  attendance,  1,259;  number  of  teach- 
ers, 221;  number  of  library  books,  4,640. 
The  report  concluded  with  the  statement 
that  eight  years  ago  there  were  but  six  Uni- 
tarian churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with 
about  eight  hundred  families  and  $150,000 
worth  of  property,  showing  a  most  remark- 
able increase,  as  seen  from  the  figures,  pre- 
viously quoted  for  1893. 

A  discussion  on  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing a  denominational  divinity  school 
at  Berkeley,  the  seat  of  the  State  univer- 
sity, took  up  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon 
session,  and  was  finally  referred  to  a  strong 
committee.  Mr.  G.  A.  Murdock  reported 
concerning  the  Pacific  Unitarian^  our  vig- 
orous monthly  newspaper.  It  circulated 
twelve  hundred  copies,  and  was  $236  in 
arrears.  The  amount  was  voted  from  the 
conference  treasury ;  and  the  paper  will  go 
on,  and  soon  be,  it  is  hoped,  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis.  Rev.  L.  W.  Sprague  gave 
some  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  Uni- 
tarian headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  main- 
tained jointly  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  and  the  conference.  Reports 
followed  from  twenty- three  churches  of  our 
order.  Many  of  them  were  very  interest- 
ing, and,  when  one  considers  the  state  of 
the  times,  surprisingly  good.  We  sadly 
missed  the  presence  and  word  of  Rev. 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Wells,  J.  F.  Dutton,  E.  M. 
Wilbur,    H.    G.   Spaulding,    G.    H.    Greer, 


and    other  of   our  fellow- workers   on    this 
coast  whom  home  duty  kept  away. 

Next  came  the  intellectual  part  of  onr 
feast.  Rabbi  S.  H.  Sonneschein,  now  set- 
tled over  a  synagogue  in  San  Francisco, 
read  a  paper*  on  "  Unitarianism  as  mani- 
fested by  Judaism,"  and  was  followed  by 
Rev.  T.  H.  Horner,  who  traced  it  in  early 
Christianity,  and  Rev.  Mrs.  £.  T.  Wilkes, 
who  took  up  its  history  down  to  Ohanning^s 
day.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Eli  Fay  gave  a 
powerful  sermon,  with  that  fire  of  delivery 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  pulpit 
efforts. 

The  second  day  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
two  sessions  of  the  Women's  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian Conference,  presided  over  by  the  re- 
tiring president,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Lothrop,  and 
Rev.  Mrs.  E.  Tupper  Wilkes,  assistant  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Oakland,  who  succeeds 
her  in  that  office.  Th9  various  reports  were 
quite  encouraging,  especially  that  of  the 
Post-oflSce  Mission  work  perfonned  by  the 
Channing  (San  Francisco)  and  Portland 
Auxiliaries,  read  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B. 
Easton  and  Miss  Davison.  A  bright  account 
of  her  visit  with  other  delegates  to  the  Con- 
ference of  Unitarian  Women  at  Chicago  was 
read  by  Mrs.  Horace  Davis.  Greetings  were 
sent  to  the  Women's  Western  Unitarian 
Conference  and  the  National  Alliance  of 
Unitarian  Women.  The  most  notable  action 
taken  was  the  unanimous  vote  by  which  the 
Pacific  Coast  Women's  Conference  joins  the 
National  Alliancej^—a  course  long  in  abey- 
ance, but  now  adopted  with  the  utmost 
cordiality. 

The  papers  read  were  all  excellent.  Mrs. 
T.  L.  Eliot  of  Portland  sent  an  essay  on 
"Woman  in  Church  Charities."  Rev.  Caro- 
line E.  Norris,  recently  settled  over  our 
new  society  in  Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  made  an 
excellent  impression  by  her  paper  on  "The 
Home  and  the  Church."  Mrs.  Harriet  K. 
Fay  of  Pasadena  spoke  on  "Woman's  Work 
in  the  Parish,"  and  created  quite  a  breeze 
by  her  spirited  attack  on  church  fairs  and 
entertainments.  Altogether,  it  was  a  not- 
able session. 

During  the  next  two  days  the  sessions  of 
the  main  conference  were  resumed,  those 
of  Friday  being  held  in  the  Second  Church 
in  San  Francisco,  which  Rev.  Mr.  Van 
Ness  called  into  being  and  Mr.  Sprague  is 
carrying  on  so  successfully.  Prof.  M.  B. 
Anderson  of  the  Stanford  University  treated 
of  the  Unitarian  Movement  in  Literature ; 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot,  in  Philanthropy  and 
Reform;  Hon.  John  Irish,  in  Politics. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker  spoke  with  his  usual 
clearness  and  force  on  the  Theological 
Method  of  Unitarianism ;  Rev.  E.  B. 
Payne,  on  its  Idea  of  God;  Rev.  George 
R.  Dodson,  on  Evil;  Rev.  Mrs.  Lila  F. 
Sprague,  on  Jesus;  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Gar- 
nett,  on  Immortality — excellent  papers,  alt 
of  them. 

The  meeting  of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
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was  interestiDg,  and  covered  the  usual 
nn^e  of  topics.  A  thoughtful  paper  on 
^'Theism  and  Agnosticism,"  by  Eev.  E.  M. 
Wilbur,  and  one  on  "The  Religious  Aspects 
of  Modern  Science,"  by  Prof.  J.  Carey 
Jones  of  the  California  UnWersity,  were 
followed  by  a  brief  presentation  of  ''The 
Higher  Criticism,"  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker, 
and  a  well-considered  essay  on  "Compara- 
tive Religions,"  by  Rev.  W.  £.  Copeland 
of  Salem,  Ore. 

The  last  day  was  given  to  tributes  to 
eminent  representatives  of  oar  faith.  Rev. 
C.  W.  Wendte  spoke  on  Channing;  Rev. 
6.  H.  Rice  of  Stockton,  on  Parker;  Rev. 
U.  6.  B.  Pierce  of  Pomona,  on  £mer- 
fioo;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins,  on  Mar- 
tioeaa.  With  bright,  strong  papers  on 
''Unitarian ism  in  Orthodox  Christianity," 
by  Rpv.  A.  O.  Wilson  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
ind  Rev.  S.  Slocombe  of  Cayucos,  Cal. ,  the 
formal  exercises  closed.  Rev.  L.  W. 
Spragae  spoke  in  a  hopeful  strain  of  the 
OQtlook  for  our  cause;  and  Superintendent 
C.  W.  Wendte,  who  presided,  uttered  a  few 
heart -felt  words  of  farewell.  Rev.  J.  S. 
Thomson  of  Los  Angeles  preached  at  the 
First  Church  the  closing  sermon,  on  "The 
fire  shall  try  every  man*s  work,  of  what  sort 
it  is," — a  powerfal,  searching  word,  that 
fitly  closed  an  interesting  session.  The 
charming  hospitality  of  the  San  Francisco 
churches  should  be  mentioned.  The  local 
newspapers  gave  excellent  reports  of  the 
proceedings,  and  so  spread  the  good  news 
everywhere. 

Paaadena,  Cal.— On  March  22  this  city 
lost  by  death  one  who  was  perhaps  its  most 
distinguished  and  beloved  citizen,  Hon. 
Amos  6.  Throop,  familiarly  and  affection- 
ately known  as  "Father  Throop."  He  was 
for  more  than  forty  years  a  resident  of  Chi- 
caf^,  where  he  became  wealthy,  and  was 
widely  honored,  useful,  and  influential. 
Abont  ten  years  an^o  health  considerations 
brought  him  to  California.  Here  he  has 
Qsed  his  money  most  generously  for  many 
good  causes,  particularly  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Unlversalism,  in  which  he  was  a 
firm  and  ardent  believer.  He  made  gener- 
ous donations  to  several  Universalist  par- 
ishes in  Southern  California,  but  especially 
to  that  in  Pasadena.  He  also  established 
here  an  Institution  of  higher  education, 
called  the  "Throop  Polytechnic  Institute," 
which  he  endowed  to  the  extent  of  $200,000. 

Philadelphia,  Fa.->The  activities  of  oar 
Spring  Garden  Unitarian  society  have  been 
of  an  unusually  helpful  character  during  the 
winter,  the  services  at  the  morning  service 
being  well  attended,  especially  by  the 
younger  people,  the  inspiring  sermons  of 
Hev.  William  I.  NichQls  being  well  suited 
to  attract  their  interest.  Following  the  ser- 
mon are  the  sessions  of  the  adult  class,  under 


the  care  of  a  committee  of  their  own,  which 
has  been  very  successful  in  point  of  num- 
bers,— average  attendance,  fifty  to  sixty, 
and  interest  manifested.  At  the  same  time 
the  Sunday-school  services  are  held  in  the 
parlors  below,  which  continues  to  interest 
our  young  people.  The  one-topic  system  is 
pursued  in  all  cla58es,  excepting  the  infant 
and  oldest  class,  the  time  being  occupied 
with  Series  3,  "Questions  for  Bible  Study," 
by  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  in  which  both 
scholars  and  teachers  have  much  enthusi- 
asm. 

The  oldest  class — Channing  Club^lately 
gave  an  evening*s  entertainment  for  the 
benefit  of  Tuskegee  Normal  School,  and 
were  able  to  forward  $50  to  its  treasury. 
Unity  Club  has  been  more  than  usually  suc- 
cessful, the  attendance  being  large  and  the 
exercises  of  a  high  and  elevating  character. 
The  club  has  also  had  frequent  socials,  at 
which  all  were  made  welcome,  especial  care 
being  taken  to  reach  the  new  members  and 
the  occasional  visitor,  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  Sunday  evenings  the  pulpit 
has  been  occupied  by  prominent  men,  who 
have  given  addresses  on  topics  of  live  in- 
terest to  our  community,  such  as  municipal 
reform  in  the  leading  branches  of  our  city 
government,  how  to  deal  with  the  crimi- 
nal classes,  temperance,  forestry,  etc. 

* 

Pittsfield,  Mass.— Our  pastor,  Rev.  Carl 
G.  £orst,  is  doing  excellent  work  in  bring- 
ing our  church  and  the  so-called  evangelical 
churches  into  closer  fellowship.  Unity 
Church  recently  united  with  six  other 
churches  in  a  series  of  special  meetinga 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Frank  Russell, 
D.D.  Mr.  Horst  was  invited  by  his  brother 
ministers  to  draw  up  resolutions  concerning 
Dr.  RusselPs  work  in  our  city.  The  fol- 
lowing were  adopted  unanimously  at  the 
March  meeting  of  the  Ministers'  Club: — 

"We,  the  members  of  the  Pittsfield  Mas- 
sachusetts Ministers'  Club,  having  heard 
with  great  interest  and  pleasure  the  several 
addresses  of  Rev.  Frank  Russell,  D.D.,  de- 
sire to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  his 
work  in  our  city.  We  recognize  Dr.  Rus- 
seirs  plan  of  reaching  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  as  most  admirable.     And 

"  Whereas  we  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  churches  of  different  denomina- 
tions to  unite  forces  in  building  up  God's 
kingdom  on  earth,  and 

"  Whereas  we  believe  that  Dr.  Russell's 
method  of  doing  united  Christian  work  is 
of  unequalled  excellence,  and 

"  Whereas  we  believe  that  lasting  good  to 
the  community  will  result  from  faithfully 
executing  the  plan  set  forth  by  him,  be  it 

^^  Resolved^  That  we  will  enter  heartily 
upon  the  work  laid  out  for  us  in  the  vari- 
ous districts  agreed  upon. 

^' Resolved^  That  we  will,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  carry  out  Dr.  Russell's  plan, 
whereby  every  individual  within  our  bor- 
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ders  may  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  gospe]. 

"iJesoiced,  That  we  heartily  recommend 
these  stirring  addresses  by  Dr.  Russell  on 
co-operative  church  work,  which,  wherever 
given,  cannot  fail  to  create  such  a  spiritual 
impetus  as  will  hasten  the  time  when  all 
men  will  know  themselves  as  members  of 
one  family,  whose  head  is  God. 

"W.  W.  Newton,  President  (Episcopal); 
Carl  G.  Horst,  Clerk  (Unitarian)  ;  W.  V.  W. 
Davis  (First  Congregational) ;  I.  C.  Smart 
(South  Congregational)  ;  H.  S.  Johnson 
(First  Baptist)  ;  John  F.  Clymer  (Metho- 
dist Episcopal) ;  J.  E.  Cross  (Advent 
Church)." 

The  series  of  denominational  lectures 
under  the  auspices  of  the  G.  G.  S.  still 
continues,  and  the  meetings  are  largely  at- 
tended. Thus  far  we  have  had  ten  lectures, 
the  last  one  being  by  Prof.  Theodore  F. 
Wright  of  the  New  Church  Theological 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  spoke  on 
^<What  does  Swedenborgianism    stand  for?" 

Easter  new  members  were  received  into 
the  church  by  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
and  our  annual  collection  for  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  was  taken  up. 

Salem,  MaBS.— The  Essex  County  Unita- 
rian Club  had  a  very  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing meeting  at  Hamilton  Hall  on  Thursday 
evening,  March  29. 

It  was  Ladies*  Night,  and  one  of  the  ad- 
dresses was  given  by  Kev.  Anna  Garlin 
Spencer  of  Providence.  The  oilier  address 
was  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Rexford,  D.D.,  of  Bos- 
ton. 

The  subject  of  the  discussion  was  "The 
Thought  of  God,"  and  was  treated  by  both 
speakers  in  a  very  able  and  interesting 
manner.  The  club  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

Shelbyville,  HI. —  An  anti-saloon  re- 
union was  recently  held  at  the  Unitarian 
church,  which  brought  together  a  good  rep- 
resentation of  the  temperance  people,  not 
only  of  the  town,  but  of  the  country  for  a 
long  distance  around.  All  had  dinner  to- 
gether at  the  church ;  and  afterward  there 
were  addresses,  singing,  recitations,  plans 
for  the  future,  etc.  Rev.  Mr.  Douthit  has 
been  speaking  on  the  A.  P.  A.  movement, 
deprecating  its  motives  and  methods,  and 
urging  the  need  of  cultivating  friendship 
instead  of  enmity  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants. 

Sturgis,  Mich.— The  Unitarian  work  or- 
ganized here  two  years  ago  by  Rev.  George 
W.  Buckley  has  prospered  to  an  unusual 
degree.  Ably  seconded  by  his  wife,  who  is 
a  natural  organizer,  Mr.  Buckley,  by  his 
scholarly  discourses  and  broad  treatment  of 
important  public  questions,  has  largely  over- 
come the  suspicion  which  at  first  the  move- 


ment drew  upon  itself,  until  now  the 
Sturgis  Unitarian  Society  is  gladly  recog- 
nized in  the  city  as  one  of  its  most  hopeful 
and  eflSicient  working  factors.  The  growth 
of  the  society  has  naturally  been  slow ;  but^ 
it  has  been  a  healthy  growth,  and  now  kt* 
eludes  prominent  public  men,  schoo?  ^^^ch- 
ers,  and  many  others  whose  membership 
gives  weight  and  increasing  influence  to  the 
work.  The  meetings  of  late  have  been  held 
in  a  larger  and  more  comfortable  hall,  and 
at  the  special  Easter  services  a  large  room 
adjoining  the  hall  had  to  be  thrown  open 
to  accommodate  the  dense  crowd  that  sought 
entrance.  The  local  press  gives  frequent 
and  unsolicited  notice  to  the  movement, 
and  its  prosperity  seems  now  an  assured 
fact.  Recent  issues  of  some  of  the  papers 
speak  of  "religion  becoming  a  vital  truth 
to  those  who  hear  Mr.  Buckley's  sermons," 
and  congratulate  the  society  on  its  promis- 
ing endeavors. 

Washta,  la.— Rev.  Mary  A.  Safford 
preached  at  this  place  Sunday,  April  1.  By 
special  request  the  preacher  took  for  her 
subject  "The  Real  Hell."  The  gist  of  the 
sermon  was  to  show  that  wrong-doing  was  a 
violation  of  law,  and  that  retribution  was 
its  natural  outcome.  Miss  Safford  con- 
tinues to  draw  a  good  audience,  ^•cojiac- 
tion  was  taken  up  for  home  migp'onary  pur- 
poses, and  was  well  respoDiifll^. 

Wilmington,  Del.— Rev.  Alexander  T. 
Bowser  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  this  city  April  6. 
The  church  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
palms  and  flowers ;  and  the  exercises, 
which  were  very  interesting  and  impres- 
sive, were  attended  by  a  large  congregation. 

The  services  began  with  an  anthem  sung 
by  the  choir,  after  which  the  congregation 
repeated  the  Lord^s  Prayer  in  unison,  led 
by  Rev.  William  H.  Johnson,  who  recently 
resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  church  to  ac- 
cept the  pastorate  of  a  church  at  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass.  The  Scripture  lesson  for  the 
service  was  read  by  Rev.  D.  W,  Morehouse 
of  New  York,  secretary  of  the  Middle  States 
Conference  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  A 
solo,  "Guide  us  with  thy  Heavenly 
Light,"  was  sung  by  Miss  Wales.  The  in- 
stallation sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
James  H.  Hodgins  of  Germantown,  Pa. 
The  prayer  of  installation  was  offejrei^  by 
Rev.  D.  W.  Morehouse ;  charge  to  the  min- 
ister, Mr.  George  W.  Stone;  address  to 
the  people,   by  Rev.  William  H.   Johnson. 


Never  esteem  anything  as  of  advantage  to 
thee  that  shall  make  thee  break  thy  word 
or  lose  thy  self-respect.  Remember  this: 
that  there  is  a  proper  dignity  and  propor- 
tion to  be  observed  in  the  performance  of 
every  act  of  life. — Marcus  AurelixAs. 
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HELP  FRCM  ON  HIGH. 

A  SEBJfON  BT   RBT.  J.  COLEMAN    ADAMS,  PAS- 

TOB  OF  ALL  SOULS'  UKIVERSALIST  CHURCH, 

BROOKLTNi  N.T. 


"I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hillfl,  from 
whence  cometh  mj  help."— Ps.  czzl.  1. 

Those  are  words  which  do  not  appeal 
with  their  fall  force  to  any  but  lovers  of 
hills  and  hill-countries.  To  dwellers  on  the 
plains  they  need  interpretation.  Because 
each  men  and  women  have  only  a  faint  com- 
prehension of  the  way  in  which  a  man  like 
the  Psalmist,  bred  among  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, accustomed  to  the  sense  of  protection 
of  their  overshadowing  heights,  to  the  sense 
of  freedom  and  elation  which  com^  in 
climbing  their  sides,  to  the  health  and 
strength  born  of  their  bracing  airs,  comes 
to  look  upon  these  hills  which  girdle  his 
home.  They  seem  to  make  a  part  of  his 
life.  They  are  his  friends  and  his  guard- 
ians. They  are  like  dumb  watchmen  over 
his  home.  They  are  like  ramparts  and  cas- 
tles between  him  and  his  foes.  He  longs 
for  them  in  absence.  He  flees  to  them  in 
loneliness,  be  loves  and  looks  up  to  them  as 
to  a  Higher  Power. 

His  hills  are  like  a  seat  of  the  divine 
might,  a  near  type  of  the  throne  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Now,  the  words  of  the  Psalm  utter 
his  thought :  **Thou  dost  set  fast  the  moun- 
tains by  thy  strength,  being  guided  with 
power."  They  bear  in  upon  his  soul  * 
sense  of  the  invisible  power.  They  are  a 
material  sign  of  immaterial  life  and  force. 
And  so,  when  for  any  reason  his  heart  fails 
or  his  strength  gives  way,  or  he  feels  the 
sense  of  dependence  and  of  weakness,  his 
craving  and  desire  are  for  the  hills.  It  is 
oat  of  such  a  yearning,  which  any  man  or 
woman  among  yon  will  understand  who, 
from  his  present  home  on  these  levels  of 


the  interior,  looks  back  to  a  youth  among  the 
hills, — it  is  out  of  such  a  craving  that  the 
Psalmist  cries,  "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto 
the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help." 

But  he  utters  it,  too,  out  of  another  crav- 
ing and  another  knowledge  of  his  nature. 
He  knows  not  only  how  good  are  the  high 
places  of  this  earth,  when  brain  and  body 
are  weary  and  the  eye  longs  for  a  grander 
outlook.  He  knows,  too,  how  consoling  and 
restoring  are  the  high  places  of  the  spirit 
when  courage  fails  or  hope  grows  dim  or 
temptation  presses.  He  has  not  only  been 
on  the  mountains  which  his  feet  could 
climb,  but  also  on  the  heights  where  God  is 
found.  And,  out  of  his  own  experience  as 
a  religious  man,  he  looks  for  his  help  from 
the  highest  forces  and  powers.  He  has  evi- 
dently learned  the  uselessness  of  seeking 
his  help  from  the  lower  resources  of  men, 
from  shifts  of  reasoning,  from  conventional 
sentiments,  from  politic  rules  of  action. 
When  his  hours  of  need  come  upon  him, 
he  does  not  turn  to  these  for  help,  but  looks 
higher,  up  to  the  mountain  tops  of  the  great 
truths  he  has  mastered  about  God  and  his 
love  and  his  providence.  He  has  learned  to 
look  to  the  highest  truths,  the  highest  prin- 
ciples, for  all  of  his  help.  Hence  it  is  that 
his  very  next  words  are  that  confiding  yet 
unspeakably  lofty  exclamation,  "My  help 
cometh  from  the  Lord." 

How  much  hardship  and  how  much  grief 
we  should  all  of  us  be  spared  if  we,  too, 
loved  the  highlands  of  the  spirit!  Our 
mental  trials,  our  sorrows  and  our  tempta- 
tions, are  all  enhanced  because  we  try  to 
meet  and  deal  with  them  on  too  low  a  plane. 
We  fall  back  upon  devices  and  palliatives 
which  are  at  best  but  temporary  and  delu- 
sive. They  do  not  touch  the  root  of  our 
difficulties.  They  are  wide  of  the  mark  at 
which  they  are  aimed.  There  are  people 
who  are  living  in  some  dark  and  misty  sor- 
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row,  overcome  with  a  gloom  which  seems 
immovable,  and  which  is  and  will  be  im- 
movable Bs  long  as  they  stick  fast  in  their 
narrow  faith  and  their  short-sighted  views 
of  life.  The  only  things  they  can  use  as 
even  a  pretence  of  comfort  are  cheap  reflec- 
tions on  the  inevitable,  and  comparisons 
with  the  possibility  of  worse  things  hap- 
pening. No  sach  rush-lights  will  dispel  the 
darkness.  They  can  only  get  away  from 
their  troubles  by  rising  up  to  higher  ground, 
standing  on  loftier  faith  in  Grod  and  his 
providence.  That  is  all  that  will  cure  their 
trials.  Let  them  lift  up  their  eyes  unto  the 
hills.  Their  help  also  cometh  from  the 
Lord. 

I.  Take  in  illustration  our  own  personal 
lives.  Why  do  we  And  our  duties  so  hard, 
our  faith  so  uncertain,  our  tempers  so  acrid? 
Is  it  not  because  we  look  for  our  moral  re- 
sources too  low  down?  How  many  of  us 
there  are  who  are  governed  simply  by  social 
bonds  and  the  opinions  of  our  neighbors. 
When  we  instruct  our  consciences,  we  do 
not  look  to  God's  law  for  our  authorities, 
but  to  the  code  by  which  our  neighbors  live. 
We  do  not  look  up  to  the  everlasting  law 
of  right,  but  down  to  the  shifting  practices 
of  expediency.  We  do  not  seek  the  hills 
where  God  abides,  bat  the  valleys  where 
men  live.  Most  questions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  decided  finally  by  the  custom  of 
the  neighborhood  or  the  social  circle  in 
which  our  lot  is  cast.  It  will  not  do  to  be 
any  more  rigid  in  our  morals  than  our 
neighbors  are.  If  they  recognize  question- 
able people,  we  will  do  it,  too.  If  they  go 
to  see  doubtful  plays,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  may  not.  If  they  tamper  with  the 
dangerous  drinking  habits,  we  can  venture 
as  much.  We  settle  our  ethics  by  a  study 
of  our  neighbors'  habits.  It  is  only  the  rare 
few,  the  brave,  the  believing,  the  clear- 
sighted, who  '4ift  up  their  eyes  unto  the 
hills."  But  they  are  the  only  ones  who  find 
the  true  answer  to  their  questionings.  There 
is  no  true  rule  of  duty  save  the  eternal 
right.  A  lie  is  a  lie,  though  all  men  agree 
to  stand  by  it.  An  adultery  is  an  adultery, 
though  all  the  community  agree  to  ignore 
it.  Gambling  is  gambling,  though  society 
decks  it  out  in  its  gayest  liveries  and  most 
fascinating  displays.  The  law  does  not 
alter  on  the  heights  where  the  divine  nature 
enacts  the  statute  for  all  eternity,  because 


men  in  their  valleys  and  lowlands,  in  their 
caves  and  their  dens,  refuse  to  see  it  and 
believe  in  it  And  we  shall  always  be  los- 
ing ourselves  and  falling  into  troubles  and 
moral  disasters  as  long  as  we  take  the  law 
of  our  life  and  practice  not  from  the  heights, 
but  from  the  depths  1 

Our  faith,  too,  is  quite  too  much  a  matter 
of  habit  and  education,  and  hence  partakes 
of  the  lower  tempers  and  traits  of  the  earth. 
We  take  it  from  other  men,  from  our 
fathers  and  mothers,  from  creeds,  from 
churches,  and  from  our  Bibles ;  and  that  is 
right  enough  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  too 
often  what  we  get  from  all  these  sources, 
good  as  they  are,  is  only  so  much  surface 
opinion,  and  does  not  take  hold  on  our  very 
souls;  and,  when  any  trouble  comes,  and 
losses  weaken  us,  and  bereavement  darkens 
our  sight,  and  treachery  or  enmity  imbitter 
us,  we  lose  our  hold  on  what  we  had 
thought  was  our  faith.  It  fails  us.  It  van- 
ishes. It  seems  as  empty  and  as  void  of 
comfort  as  the  conventional  words  with 
which  men  try  to  console  and  to  cheer  us. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  faith  that  is 
not  so  weak.  It  is  the  kind  that  comes  to 
us  when  we  have  been  up  the  heights  of 
thought  and  of  experience,  and  there  been 
brought  face  to  face  and  heart  to  heart 
with  God.  The  faith  that  is  handed  to  a 
man  ready  made  out  of  somebody's  else 
heart  or  mind  is  not  his.  It  belongs  to  the 
soul  that  first  wrought  it  out.  It  can  only 
be  his  by  the  adoption  that  comes  of  hard 
thinking  and  deep  feeling.  God  must  first 
teach  it  to  him  out  of  the  lessons  of  life. 
That  is  the  only  faith  that  ever  solves 
doubts  or  puts  strength  into  weak  hearts  or 
drives  the  will  to  noble  action.  Theodore 
Winthrop  used  to  say  that  every  man  must 
either  accept  a  theology  or  think  out  a  re- 
ligion. That  is  true  of  all  who  are  in  the 
least  thoughtful.  But  merely  to  accept  a 
theology  stands  in  about  the  same  relation 
to  real  vital  faith  that  reading  a  bill  of  fare 
stands  to  eating  a  dinner.  So  that  he  who 
accepts  this  help  out  of  his  doubts  takes 
a  broken  staff.  There  is  no  lasting  good  to 
be  gained  from  it.  If  you  want  a  faith  that 
will  help  you  in  actual  trouble,  you  must 
get  it  for  yourself,  by  earnest  thinking  and 
courageous  looking  into  the  mystery  of  life. 
You  must  be  willing  to  go  up  into  the  soli- 
tudes of  these  great  facts  of  life,  love,  pain, 
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change,  grief,  sickness,  death,  and  seek 
from  them  some  outlook  into  the  breadth 
and  beauty  and  beneficence  of  divine  provi- 
dence. These  are  the  great  heights  of  life. 
Some  of  them  we  call  depths.  But  we  do 
wrong.  All  the  great  experiences  of  honest 
hearts,  every  one  which  comes  to  us,  aside 
from  sin  and  its  sequences,  is  a  high  expe- 
rience. It  is  uplifting.  It  is  saving.  It  is 
broadening.  It  blesses  and  sanctifies.  And 
it  is  only  the  faith  that  we  find  on  these 
summits  that  is  like  a  rock  to  the  feet.  Do 
not  content  yourself  with  anything  less. 
Do  not  look  into  the  faces  of  your  fellow- 
men  for  your  faith.  Look  higher.  Seek  it 
in  the  face  of  the  Lord.  Turn  seriously 
into  your  own  soul.  Question  your  own 
life.  Ask  yourself  why  you  are  here,  what 
joa  are  doing  here,  what  will  be  left  after 
yon  are  done  here,  whither  you  will  go  when 
70a  leave  here,  who  put  you  here,  keeps  you 
here,  takes  you  hence.  These  are  the  high 
qaestions  whose  answers  brings  faith.  You 
will  get  no  good  and  lasting  help  for  your 
soul  until  yoa  ask  these  questions  for  your- 
self, take  only  those  answers  which  justify 
themselves  to  your  own  mind  and  heart, 
and  accept  only  the  creed  which  has  im- 
bedded itself  deeply  in  your  own  nature.  I 
do  not  say  that  a  man  may  not  or  cannot 
take  for  his  own  the  creed  put  in  shape  by 
another  mind.  I  only  say  that  it  does  not 
become  yours  until  you  have  had  it  from 
God,  and  not  from  man ;  that  is,  until  it  has 
come  to  you  as  God*s  revelation  of  himself 
to  you,  his  divine  word  to  your  spirit,  his 
affirmation  of  his  ways  and  works  to  your 
own  iudividual  soul.  The  help  you  get  from 
snch  a  creed  is  help  from  the  hills,  indeed. 
No  other  can  be. 

Years  ago  I  spent  a  night  on  one  of  the 
granite  hills  of  the  Pine  Tree  State.  We 
pitched  our  camp  in  the  pine  woods  that 
^ged  the  summit ;  and  before  we  slept 
we  climbed  to  the  highest  peaks,  and  there 
sat  apart  from  one  another  in  silence  and  in 
wonder.  The  moon,  full-orbed,  and  brilliant, 
was  three  hours  high  in  the  heavens.  The 
few  pale  stars  that  could  be  seen  through 
the  glory  of  that  full  moonlight  glittered 
faintly  in  the  depths  of  the  firmament. 
And  these  were  all  the  world  there  was  for 
OS.  For  the  fog  had  rolled  up  the  mountain 
sides,  the  billowing  vapors  had  filled  all  the 
valleys,  and  drowned  out  the  plains,  and 


buried  all  but  the  last  and  topmost  summits 
of  the  highest  hills  around  us.  The  earth 
had  sunk.  The  firm  world  was  gone.  To 
us  it  seemed  swallowed  up  and  lost.  But 
there  were  the  heavenly  worlds — the  moon, 
the  planets,  the  stars — shining  on  and  keep- 
ing their  ceaseless  vigils  just  the  same. 
And  I  know  it  was  borne  in  upon  one  heart 
in  that  scattered  group  of  silent  watchers, 
as  it  never  was  before,  by  those  orators  that 
are  without  speech  or  language,  and  whose 
voice  cannot  be  heard,  yet  whose  line  is 
gone  out  through  all  the  earth  and  their 
words  to  the  end  of  the  world,  that,  what- 
ever happens  on  the  surface  of  things  in  the 
lower  world,  in  the  passing  lives  of  men,  in 
the  deeps  of  being  there  are  things  that 
abide, — Grod,  love,  duty,  life  eternal.  The 
truths  of  those  old  words  became  from  that 
hour  forth  burned  into  his  heart, — 

''Above  the  clouds  the  stars  are  shining." 

"For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your 
ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts, 
saith  the  Lord."  And  in  times  of  trial,  in 
hours  of  hardship  and  pain  and  loneliness, 
that  lesson  learned  on  the  mountain  top, 
that  help  from  the  hills,  is  a  living  force  of 
hope  and  joy. 

But  consider  one  more  of  our  dally  prac- 
tical difficulties,  and  contrast  our  common 
way  of  treating  it  with  this  truer  and  higher 
way  of  the  Psalmist.  We  are,  unfortunately, 
the  slaves  of  our  temperaments.  Every  one 
of  us  carries  through  this  world  the  cross  of 
his  constitutional  weaknesses  and  failings 
and  faults.  One  man  is  bom  impatient 
and  hot-tempered,  another  slow  and  surly,  a 
third  jealous  and  quick  to  burn  with  envy. 
God  gives  us  each  some  foe  like  this  to 
strive  with,  some  special  battle  to  fight  with 
self.  -  Now,  it  is  possible  to  treat  these  tem- 
pers of  ours  in  very  different  ways.  Some 
men  can  never  do  anything  with  themselves 
except  circumstances  and  every  outside  con- 
dition favor.  They  can  be  pleasant,  agree- 
able, and  considerate  as  long  as  the  weather 
is  good,  and  the  business  prospers,  and 
friends  are  attentive,  and  the  cook  spoils  no 
meals,  and  the  children  make  no  noise. 
And  a  pretty  poor  time  they  have  of  it,  and 
a  conspicuous  failure  they  generally  make. 
They  are  fair  weather  sailors  on  the  seas  of 
life,  and   under  the  buffetings  of  its  rude 
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gales  they  seldom  make  anything  but  ship- 
wreck. For  he  who  has  no  other  guarantee 
of  cheerfulness  and  good  temper  and  fair- 
ness except  the  favoring  conspiracy  of  cir- 
cumstance is  like  one  who  waits  for  his 
dinner  until  the  birds  of  the  air  bring  it  to 
him.  The  lowest  of  all  helps  to  a  good  dis- 
position is  this  sort  of  mendicancy  toward 
the  elements.  A  man  who  cannot  be  good- 
natured  in  spite  of  his  stomach,  his  ther- 
mometer, and  even  his  neighbors,  -  hasn't 
much  hope  of  winning  distinction  in  that 
direction.  Neither  has  the  man  who  hopes 
for  victory  simply  from  the  considerations 
of  selfishness  and  of  convenience  which  are 
suggested  by  regard  for  other  men's  good 
opinion,  by  thinking  what  the  world  will 
say,  by  the  restraints  of  mere  self-esteem. 
These  are  helps  too  low  and  superficial  to 
carry  us  through  the  strain  of  a  single  day 
of  worry,  fatigue,  and  annoyance.  They 
may  be  serviceable.  They  can  never  be 
largely  effective  and  saving  to  the  soul. 
They  are  like  so  many  slender  dams  across 
the  great  currents  of  temper,  liable  to  be 
utterly  swept  away  before  the  first  freshet 
of  passion.  Even  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
at  self-restraint,  put  forth  simply  in  the 
spirit  of  denial  and  self-striving,  will  not 
lift  one  out  of  the  level  of  his  trial.  He  is 
hemmed  into  himself.  He  is  getting  no 
help  from  allies  without,  and  the  result  in 
such  a  contest  is  almost  inevitably  against  a 
man.  You  may  argue  with  yourself  that  it 
is  absurd  to  be  annoyed  by  trifles,  absurd  to 
be  bothered  by  these  blinding  mists,  and 
foolish  to  stumble  over  these  pebbles  in  the 
way.  But  nevertheless,  so  long  as  you  stay 
at  this  level,  so  long  as  you  gain  to  yourself 
no  alliance  with  higher  ideals  and  forcesi 
you  will  be  troubled  and  blinded  and  foot- 
sore. 

There  is  only  one  way  by  which  we  can 
permanently  and  surely  triumph  over  these 
circumstances.  It  is  by  getting  our  help 
from  on  high.  It  is  this  same  process  of 
going  up  to  the  hills  for  it.  There  are 
certain  great  passions  whose  clear  atmos- 
phere we  enter  when  we  go  up  to  the 
heights  of  our  own  natures,  in  which  all 
these  petty  ailments,  ills,  and  troubles  seem 
to  dwindle  quite  away.  Did  you  ever  notice 
how  easily  the  nurse's  arm  tires  under  the 
weight  of  the  fretful,  sick  baby,  and  how 
tireless    under   that    same    weight    is    the 


mother*8  slender  clasp?  The  difference  is 
because  the  strength  of  the  one  is  generated 
by  the  weekly  stipend  of  three  or  four  dol- 
lars, and  that  of  the  other  comes  out  of  the 
boundless  love  of  a  fond  and  devoted  heart. 
Love  lends  a  limitless  strength  to  our 
natures,  and  makes  them  capable  of  the 
most  tremendous  efforts.  The  passions 
which  yield  to  nothing  else  do  yield  to 
superior  passions.  The  mind  whose  con- 
stant home  is  in  the  near  neighborhood  of 
these  great  and  ennobling  passions  is  the 
one  which  best  lives  down  the  worries  and 
frets  of  life.  In  the  very  heart  of  busy 
London,  where  the  city's  roar  is  loudest, 
where  the  waves  of  business  and  traffic  and 
strife  and  sin  beat  the  most  furiously,  there 
are  gateways  and  courts  which  will  take 
you  in  twenty  seconds  into  secluded  en- 
closures where  flowers,  fountains,  and  green 
turf  furnish  a  complete  isolation  and  retreat 
from  the  uproar,  where  body  and  brain  may 
find  rest  as  absolute  ,as  in  the  fields  or 
forests  leagues  away.  Or  one  may  torn 
aside  into  the  ever-open  doors  of  the 
churches,  and  sit  in  the  silence  of  conse- 
crated walls;  and  the  noise  of  the  great 
Babylon  dies  on  the  ears,  and  all  its  confu- 
sion becomes  as  a  dream.  Thus  the  busiest 
life  may  have  its  solitudes  and  its  retreats, 
in  the  shelter  of  the  great  principles,  the 
divine  affections,  the  high  hopes  which  a 
Christian  life  affords.  And,  seeking  shelter 
and  help  in  these  seclusions  where  the  soal 
is  alone  with  God,  one  finds  the  hardships 
of  life  fairly  conquered  and  overcome  by  the 
sweet  and  silent  influence  of  that  higher  life. 
"We  must  go,"  says  James  Martineaa,  **in 
contemplation  out  of  life^  ere  we  can  see 
how  its  troubles  subside  and  are  lost  like 
evanescent  waves  in  the  deeps  of  eternity 
and  the  immensity  of  God.  A  mind  that 
can  make  this  migration  out  from  the  scene 
by  which  it  is  surrounded  is  removed  from 
all  vain  strife  of  will,  and  gains  its  tran- 
quillity without  an  effort ;  feels  no  difficulty 
in  being  gentle  and  serene,  but  rather  won- 
ders that  it  could  ever  be  tempted  from  its 
pure  repose." 

.Was  it  not  such  a  power  that  upheld  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  kept  him  serene  and  un- 
moved while  ignorance  rebuffed  him,  and 
malice  pursued  him,  and  hatred  slew  bim  ? 
It  was  not  the  Epicurean's  indifference,  nor 
the  Stoic's  impassiveness,  nor  the  philoso- 
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pher*8  studied  coolness.  It  was  the  life  sus- 
tained oat  of  the  vast  resources  of  a  bound- 
less love,  a  sublime  consciousness  of  a 
Father  near  at  hand,  of  an  eternal  world 
overshadowing  the  passing  conditions  of 
thit  one,  a  mission  whose  aims  conducted 
him  high  above  the  disturbances  of  men*s 
eomity.  These  were  the  secret  of  Christ's 
serenity  and  sublime  superiority  to  the 
common  perturbations.  He  could  conquer 
hunger  because  his  meat  and  his  drink 
were  to  be  the  will  of  his  Father.  He 
could  bear  the  present  estrangement  of  men 
because  he  saw  and  believed  in  the  power  of 
his  cross  to  draw  all  men  to  himself.  He 
could  pray  for  forgiveness  on  his  murderers 
because  he  loyed  them.  When  he  had  need 
of  help,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
whence  that  help  came  to  him  also. 

11.  There  is  another  application  of  this 
thought  of  our  text  which  demands  a  word 
of  enforcement.  Think  how  common,  how 
almost  universal,  indeed,  is  the  disposition 
to  settle  all  our  social  and  political  ques- 
tions, whatever  relates  to  the  general  wel- 
fare and  security  of  society,  by  appeals  to 
the  lower  principles  of  expediency  instead 
of  a  calm  reliance  on  the  higher  one  of  jus- 
tice and  of  right.  Men  are  afraid  to  trust 
the  conscience  of  society.  They  are  afraid 
to  lean  on  the  law  of  righteousness.  They 
take  counsel  of  their  lower  selves,  and  fall 
back  on  the  favors  of  the  evil-minded,  and 
their  clamorous  activity.  They  try  to  settle 
the  conflicts  which  arise  between  wicked- 
ness and  law,  both  human  and  divine,  by 
compromises,  by  concessions,  by  stretching 
the  law  and  minimizing  the  crime.  And, 
if  they  can  in  this  way  get  past  a  given 
crisis,  round  some  hard  corner  in  affairs, 
win  an  election,  or  accomplish  a  successful 
^^deal"  in  business,  they  think  they  have 
won  a  great  victory,  and  give  themselves 
ovations  on  their  successes.  And,  if  we 
were  only  living  from  hand  to  mouth  in  this 
world,  and  there  were  no  long  processions 
of  consequences  trooping  after  our  deeds, 
perhaps  these  exultations  might  be  excus- 
able. But  what  sort  of  shrewdness  is  there, 
on  the  very  lowest  plane,  in  building  a 
bouse  on  quicksands,  and  congratulating 
one's  self  ^n  having  kept  it  standing  long 
enough  to  g^t  its  roof  on?  Doesn't  the 
shallowest  intelligence  understand  such  a 
temporary  success   only   makes   the    final 


crash  all  the  more  tremendous?  Every 
story  you  add  to  your  house  unstably  built 
makes  it  the  surer  that  it  will  tumble  down 
at  last.  Why  cannot  men  see  that  the  vic- 
tories of  an  evil  principle,  the  successes 
bought  by  compromises  with  the  moral  law, 
are  the  most  dangerous  that  can  be  won? 
Then  they  would  not  grovel  and  abase 
themselves  before  majorities  and  wire- 
pullers and  demagogues.  They  would  un- 
derstand that  these  are  not  the  men  who 
command  the  conquering  legions  of  the 
world.  They  would  not  live  in  bondage  to 
that  old  lie  that  God  always  fights  on  the 
side  of  the  strongest  battalions.  He  never 
does  that,  save  when  those  battalions  are 
the  champions  of  some  eternal  principle, 
true  for  all  the  ages.  There  is  no  perma- 
nence to  the  enactments  which  come  of 
violence  against  God's  righteousness.  And 
so  the  only  help  which  really  helps  in  the 
solution  of  our  moral  problems  is  that 
which  comes  from  the  highest  law.  There 
never  was  a  truer  word  spoken  than  that 
memorable  sentence,  **Nothing  is  ever 
settled  in  this  world  till  it  is  settled  right." 
The  only  help  we  ever  get  toward  the 
permanent  solution  of  our  troubles  is  that 
which  comes  from  the  everlasting  hills 
where  God,  in  his  holiness,  maintains  the 
eternal  and  changeless  laws  of  right.  If 
you  want  to  be  on  the  real  winning  side  in 
this  world,  then  vote,  decide,  act  in  har- 
mony with  the  everlasting  righteousness. 
For  it  is  with  the  right  as  Phillips  used  to 
say  of  liberty,  *' Whether  in  chains  or  in 
laurels,  it  knows  nothing  but  victories.** 

"For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God, 
And  right  the  day  must  win. 

To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 
To  falter  would  be  sin." 

Do  you  realize,  dear  friends,  what  a  tre- 
mendous power  is  wielded  by  the  souls  that 
thus  put  themselves  in  alliance  with  the 
heavenly  kingdom  and  its  forces,  whose 
"help  Cometh  from  the  Lord"? 

They  are  the  men  and  women  of  unfail- 
ing and  vigorous  spiritual  vitality.  And 
such  people  sway  the  world.  Vital  force, 
the  strength  that  springs  from  abounding 
life,  is  contagious.  And,  as  it  runs  from 
heart  to  heart,  it  carries  influence,  power, 
new  life  with  it.  But  this  life  is  born  and 
fed  in  the  high  altitudes  where  the  soul 
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meets  with  God.  The  indomitable  resolu- 
tion of  a  Luther  is  trained  in  the  very 
presence  of  God.  The  unswerving  fidelity 
of  Savonarola's  conscience  is  a  power  im- 
bibed from  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which 
he  dwelt.  Paul  could  do  all  things  ;  but 
it  was  through  Christ  that  strengthened 
him.  Jesus  himself  was  fed  on  meat  which 
they  about  him  knew  not  of.  If  you  seek 
that  strength  which  leaves  its  impress,  live 
near  to  God.  Go  up  on  the  heights ;.  seek 
the  high  place  of  duty,  love,  and  trust.  Do 
not  treat  the  mountains  of  God  a<)  so  much 
scenery  of  your  life,  a  mere  background 
which  gives  it  a  little  more  picturesqueness, 
— ^just  as  some  women  use  their  prayer- 
books,  as  one  more  frippery  of  fashion  ;  just 
as  some  men  use  their  pews  in  church,  as  one 
more  token  of  respectability.  But  let  these 
heights  be  in  the  very  foreground  of  your 
life,  the  near  retreats  to  which  you  can  flee 
in  trial,  storm,  or  weakness.  Make  them  a 
real  and  present  part  of  your  surroundings, 
familiar,  sweet,  and  dear,  and  you  shall 
soon  learn  the  full  meaning  of  the  Psalmist*s 
words :  '*]  will  lift  up  my  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
fi-om  whence  cometh  my  help." 


HERBERT    SPENCER    AS    A    THEO- 
LOGIAN, 


II.  HIS   THOUGHT   UPON  RELIGION  WEIGHED. 

In  a  preceding  article  I  have  endeavored 
to  make  as  clear  and  careful  a  statement  as 
possible  of  Herbert  Spencer*s  thought  upon 
religion.  I  pass  on  now  to  weigh  and  criti- 
cise it. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  express  the  gratificar 
tion  which  the  religious  world  should  feel 
at  the  serious  and  careful  consideration 
which  he  has  given  to  a  subject  which  so 
many  men  of  science  think  it  a  sign  of  en- 
lightenment to  ignore,  and  the  reverent  tone 
in  which  he  has  always  treated  those  faiths 
and  aspirations  of  the  spiritual  nature, 
which  not  a  few  of  those  who  set  themselves 
up  as  champions  of  his  evolution  philosphy 
only  mention  to  scoff  at.  Spencer  has  al- 
ways recognized  religion  as  a  most  precious 
and  important  element  of  human  life.  *'The 
substance  of  the  religious  consciousness" 
he  holds  to  be  "permanent."  Progress, 
alike  in  science  and  religion,  has  consisted 
Id   the  successive  shedding  of  all  symbols 


that  disguise  unsearchable  Reality.  Science 
should  not  seek  to  suppress  religion,  but  to 
purify  it.  '* Doubtless,"  he  says  in  his 
treatise  on  Education  (pp.  90,91),  *'in  much 
of  the  science  that  is  current  there  is  a  per- 
vading spirit  of  irreligion,  but  not  in  that 
true  science  which  has  passed  beyond  the 
superficial  to  the  profound."  "True  sci- 
ence," he  maintains,  "is  essentially  relig- 
ious :  devotion  to  science  is  a  tacit  worship, 
a  tacit  recognition  of  something  worshipful 
in  the  things  studied,  and  by  implication  in 
their  cause." 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Spencer  has  dealt 
with  religion.  His  system  includes  pro- 
found truths.  In  his  discussions  of  the 
religious  problem  he  has  put  many  neg- 
lected or  unseen  points  in  a  clear  light 
The  evolution  system,  into  which  he  has 
put  so  many  years  of  work,  has  been  invalu- 
able in  dissipating  the  gloomy  and  degrad- 
ing traditions  which  for  so  many  ages  have 
befogged  the  realm  of  religion.  As  fast  as 
the  conviction  of  the  real  unity  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  orderly  development  of  all 
things  according  to  a  few  simple,  regular 
laws  has  spread,  just  so  fast  it  has  tended  to 
remove  belief  in  supernatural  interruptions 
of  nature,  in  special  providences,  sudden 
creations,  pristine  paradises,  the  primeval 
fall  of  our  race,  and  ruin  of  the  world,  aod 
a  host  of  popular  traditions.  His  own  writ- 
ings, both  directly  and  indirectly,  have 
been  no  slight  force  in  that  purification  of 
the  idea  of  God  from  human  weaknesses 
and  passions  which  has  from  the  first  beeu 
constantly  going  on,  but  which  has  gained 
in  the  present  generation  an  unprecedented 
momentum.  And  this  successive  dropping 
of  the  lower  human  attributes,  and  trans- 
figuration of  the  idea  of  Deity  to  nobler 
ideals,  will  doubtless,  as  Spencer  prophesies, 
continue,  and  still  more  refine  our  religious 
conceptions.  The  self-assertive,  jealous 
Deity,  the  cruel  tyrant  of  the  old  theology, 
will  surely,  as  Spencer  says,  disappear. 
^*The  visiting  on  Adam's  descendants, 
through  hundreds  of  generations,  dreadful 
penalties  for  a  small  transgression,  which 
they  themselves  did  not  commit ;  the  damn- 
ing of  all  men  who  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  an  alleged  mode  of  obtaining  forgiveness, 
which  most  men  have  never  heard  of ;  and 
the  effecting  a  reconciliation  by  sacrificing 
a  son  who  was  perfectly  innocent,  to  satisfy 
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the  assumed  necessity  for  a  propitiatory 
yictim, — are  modes  of  action  which,  as- 
cribed to  a  human  ruler,  would  call  forth 
expressions  of  abhorrence,  and  the  ascrip- 
tion of  them  to  the  Ultimate  Cause  of 
things  is  eyen  now  felt  to  be  difficult, — 
must  become  impossible." 

Yes,  Spencer  is  right,  I  believe,  in  this 
prophecy,  however  slow  it  is  in  coming  true. 
It  most  be  that  such  conceptions  as  these 
shall,  at  DO  distant  day,  be  outgrown  by  re- 
ligion. Already  it  is  evident  there  is  prog- 
ress making  in  theology.  And  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  sturdy  blows  like  these  must  have 
their  weight. 

Bat  when  I  consider  the  origin  to  which 
Spencer  traces  back  our  ideas  of  God,  or  the 
end  that  he  predicts  for  it,  I  cannot  but 
think  him  in  error.  His  ghost-theory  of  the 
origin  of  religion  has  not  received  the  assent 
of  the  most  eminent  investigators  in  this 
field.  It  is  not  man's  dreams  that  awaken 
in  him  the  belief  in  God,  and  lead  him  to 
bow  down  to  an  invisible  Power  that  rules 
his  life,  but  his  most  serious  waking 
thoughts, — his  native  emotions  of  wonder, 
hope,  and  awe ;  his  soberest,  most  penetrat- 
ing intuitions  of  cause,  of  underlying  real- 
ity, of  regnant  unity;  in  short,  those  most 
ineradicable  instincts  that  lead  man  to  seek 
after  the  supernatural,  and  to  rest  content 
with  nothing  earthly  or  finite.  To  explain 
the  origin  of  religion  by  hypotheses  that 
leave  out  of  view  entirely  the  spiritual  re- 
alities that  constitute  its  substance  and 
motor  power  is  as  unphilosophical  as  to  seek 
to  explain  chemical  changes  without  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  any  chemical  affini- 
ties. 

When  Spencer  explains  the  worship  of 
animals,  mountains,  sun,  and  moon  by  the 
fact  that  revered  ancestors  were  named 
after  these  and  made  in  their  likeness,  and 
then  confounded  with  these,  he  absurdly 
inverts  the  natural  course  of  things.  To 
represent  the  use  of  the  name  or  the  totem 
as  leading  to  the  deification  of  the  animal 
or  the  natural  object  is  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  with  a  vengeance.  It 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  say  that  it 
is  our  attachment  to  the  American  flag 
that  first  made  these  United  States  dear 
and  venerable  to  us, — not  our  love  for  our 
country  that  has  made  the  flag  holy  in  the 
patriot's  eye.     Without  an  anterior  belief 


in  the  divineness  of  the  being  whose  out- 
ward form  or  recognized  symbol  was  that 
of  the  totem,  the  reverence  of  the  totem 
itself  is  inexplicable.  To  account  for  man's 
belief  in  a  soul  within  him,  different  from 
his  body,  and  for  his  faith  in  living  divine 
spirits  behiud  the  forms  of  nature,  we  need 
not  go  afield  amidst  the  abnormal  phe- 
nomena of  dreams,  catalepsy,  swoons,  and 
their  attendant  illusions,  and  from  them 
journey  on,  through  a  long  course  of  evolu- 
tion, amidst  long  ages  of  ancestor-worship 
and  propitiation  of  ghosts,  to  reach  at  last 
the  origin  of  our  religious  beliefs. 

We  need,  on  th«^  contrary,  to  turn  simply 
to  that  which  is  newest  and  most  inescapa- 
ble ;  namely,  our  own  consciousness  of  an  tn- 
toard  self  and  the  primitive  instinct  of  an 
essential  unity  between  our  own  spiritual 
being  and  the  life  that  circles  within  all  the 
forms  and  masses  around  u.s.  The  concep- 
tion of  personal  agents  behind  the  forces 
and  forms  of  nature,  so  far  from  being  an 
idea  difficult  to  form,  is  rather  one  most 
natural  to  humanity.  Man's  own  feelings, 
thoughts,  purposes,  and  will  are  things  con- 
stantly familiar  to  him  as  invisible  powers 
which  yet  had  power  to  move  him  and 
things  around  him.  To  suppose  that  the 
powers  outside  him  were  like  the  powers 
within  him,  and,  therefore,  also  invisible  and 
personal,  was  an  inference  almost  inevitable. 
Spencer  delights  in  ilhistrating  with  endless 
detail  the  errors  and  superstitions  with 
which  religion  in  its  path  ol  gradual  evolu- 
tion has  strewn  its  course. 

But  this  does  not  demonstrate  its  origin 
in  mere  ignorance  and  delusion,  but  shows 
rather  that  within  there  was  a  vital  truth  by 
which  the  husks  were  successively  thrown 
off  and  new  and  better  sheathing  for  itself 
constantly  developed. 

The  cast-off  serpent  skin  is  the  sign,  not 
of  death,  but  of  a  vigorous  and  growing 
life-force.  Spencer's  theory  of  the  origin 
of  religion  does,  therefore,  not  seem  to  me 
correct. 

Nor  can  I  accept,  either,  his  prophecy  of 
the  end  of  religion  any  more  than  of  its 
beginning.  To  anticipate  that  the  progres- 
sive purification  and  enlarging  the  idea  of 
God  will  so  al)olish  all  positive  qualities  in 
it  as  to  transform  it  into  "a  consciousness 
which  transcends  the  forms  of  distinct 
thought,"  and  reduce  it  to  a  mere  sense  of 
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wonder  and  ^'impotence  in  presenoe  of  the 
mystery  of  things,"  would  be,  indeed,  not 
an  evolution  of  the  idea  of  God,  but  a  disso- 
lution of  it ;  not  a  completion  of  the  relig- 
ious temple  which  through  the  ages  human- 
ity has  been  rearing  to  higher  heights  and 
grander  proportions,  but  its  destruction. 

Mr.   Spencer  sees  in  this  recognition  of 
the   unknowable  nature    of    the  Ultimate 
Reality  a  reconciliation  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween religion  and  science.     It  is  the  rec- 
onciliation of  the  wolf  when  called  in  as 
umpire  between  the  sheep  and  the  goat. 
The  wolf  settles  it  by  killing  and  devouring 
both  of  them.    The  faith  in  which  both 
science  and  religion  have  worked  and  de- 
veloped has  been,  not  a  conviction  of  the 
unknowableness  of  Reality,  but  of  its  know- 
ablenees.    While,  of  course,  they  have  al- 
ways recognized  how  much  was  unknown, 
nevertheless  the  faith  that  has  led  them  on 
has  always  been  that  there  was  not  only 
something  to  be  known,  but  more  than  all 
they  had  yet  attained  to.    So  far  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Unknowable  supplying  the 
true  basis  for  religion  or  being  the  most 
reverent  attitude,  it  is  logically,  and  soon 
would  be  practically,  if  generally  adopted, 
the  death  of  religion.    To  worship  anything, 
we  must  have  reason  to  believe  it  possessed 
of  worshipful  qualities.    But,  if  the  Ulti- 
mate   Reality  be  utterly    unknowable,    as 
Spencer  says,  then  I  cannot  see  what  reason 
there  is  to  imagine  it  good  rather  than  evil, 
wise  rather  than  foolish,  kind  rather  than 
cruel,  grand  and  strong  rather  than   con- 
temptible. 

That  formless,  **Xo  one  knows  what,*'  to 
which  we  are  forbidden  to  assign  any  quali- 
ties what^ever ;  in  regard  to  which'  we  must 
answer  every  yearning  of  the  heart,  every 
questioning  of  the  mind,  by  slamming  in 
the  face  of  the  inquirer  a  door  on  which  the 
words,  "You  can  never  know,"  are  in- 
scribed,— this  is  practically  a  nothing ;  and 
it  is  idle  to  expect  that  either  sacred  aspira- 
tion or  affection,  filial  confidence  and  co- 
working,  or  devout  consecration  should 
flourish  underneath  its  pall,  or  that  any  one 
should  go  to  such  a  fog-bank  for  consola- 
tion, hope,  or  holy  communion. 

But  is  not  agnosticism,  unwelcome  as  it 
is,  a  truth  which  we  must  admit  ?  On  the 
contrary,  Spencer's  doctrine  of  the  Un- 
knowable is  a  medley  of  confusions  and  fal- 


lacies, most  remarkable  in  a  thinker  who 
in  so  many  other  fields  has  shown  great 
clearness  of  thought.  The  doctrine  has,  of 
course,  a  certain  measure  of  truth.  It  is 
the  truth,  recognized  as  long  ago  as  the 
days  when  the  Psalmist  wrote,  ''His  great- 
ness is  unsearchable,"  or  when  Isaiah  put 
into  Jehovah's  mouth  the  words,  "As  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are 
my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts."  We  cannot, 
of  course,  fathom  the  Infinite.  We  cannot 
know  the  Ultimate  Reality  in  itself ;  t.e.,  in 
its  inmost  essence.  All  this  is  true.  Bat 
the  conclusion  to  which  Spencer  leaps  from 
this — namely,  that  the  Ultimate  Reality  is 
therefore  utterly  unknowable — ^by  no  means 
follows.  It  ia  based  on  the  groundless  as- 
sumption that  there  is  no  mean  between  a 
complete  knowledge  of  a  thing  and  a  com- 
plete ignorance  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  all 
our  knowledge  lies  between  these  limits. 

There  is  no  friend  so  familiar  to  us,  no 
bird  nor  flower  so  minutely  dissected  and 
analyzed,  that  we  know  any  of  them  entirely 
and  as  they  are  in  themselves.  Our  knowl- 
edge is  always  a  partial  one,  through  their 
manifestations  and  relations  to  us.  So  it  is 
with  the  Divine.  We  cannot  comprehend 
or  fathom  him ;  but  we  can  and  do  appre- 
hend him.  We  cannot  carry  the  curve  of 
our  thought  around  this  Being,  but  only  a 
little  way  into  that  sphere.  We  cannot 
know  him  as  he  is  outside  of  or  apart  from 
this  manifestation  and  relation  to  us;  but 
through  those  manifestations  we  can  and 
do  know  him. 

If  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  were  abso- 
lutely unknowable,  we  could  not  even  know 
it  to  exist,  we  could  not  even  designate  it 
sufficiently  to  discuss  it,  we  could  not  dis- 
tinguish it  in  thought  enough  even  to  reason 
about  it. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  is  evident  that,  though 
Mr.  Spencer  so  emphatically  talks  about  the 
Ultimate  Reality  as  "utterly  unknowablct" 
he  does  not  really  hold  this.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Unknowable  is  simply  a  weapon 
which  he  brandishes  while  attacking  theolo- 
gians and  the  believers  in  a  personal  deity. 
As  soon  as  he  wishes  to  defend  himself  on 
the  other  side  from  the  thorough-going  ag- 
nostics, such  as  the  followers  of  Comte, 
he  incontinently  throws  into  a  comer  the 
blunderbuss  with  which  he  has  sought  to 
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rout  the  theologians,  and,  facing  about,  glo- 
rifies his  Ultimate  Reality  with  a  plenty  of 
Tery  positiye  attributes.  He  now  exalts 
and  particularizes  this  hitherto  unnamable 
and  indescribable  Being  as  an  infinite  and 
absolute  Being, — ^as  "^n  eternal  energy  of 
which  all  the  phenomena  of  the  uniyerse 
are  manifestations,"  as  the  animating  and 
indwelling  Force  within  all  things,  and  as 
"the  Cause  from  which  all  things  proceed.*' 
Here,  certainly,  there  is  a  good  deal  asserted 
about  the  nature  as  well  as  about  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  moreover 
in  terms  not  simply  negative,  but  positive. 
It  is  evident  that,  if  the  Ultimate  Reality  is 
in  truth  "utterly  unknowable,"  all  these  epi- 
thets are  illegitimate. 

Herbert  Spencer  believes  that  he  is  war- 
noted,  however,  in  using  them.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  to  a  certain  extent  he  holds  the 
Ultioiuite  Reality  to  be  both  knowable  and 
blown.  By  what  reasoning  process  have 
these  terms  been  attributed  to  the  Ultimate 
Reality,  or  its  existence  even  been  affirmed? 
fiy  our  mental  obligation — to  answer  in 
words  that  Spencer  himself  has  used — "to 
regard  every  phenomenon  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  some  power."  Arguing  for  the 
truth  of  our  knowledge  of  matter,  Spencer 
maintains  that,  though  we  know  only  the 
relative  reality,  yet  that  that  stands  in  such 
a  fixed  relation  to  the  Absolute  Reality  that 
knowledge  of  the  one  is  tantamount  to 
knowledge  of  the  other.  We  know  matter 
and  force  (according  to  him;,  and  not  erro- 
neously, *^by  the  persistent  impressions 
which  are  the  persistent  results  of  a  persist- 
ent cause."  Now,  if  this  reasoning  is  good 
for  matter  and  force, —  and  to  establish 
those  attributes  of  infinity,  eternity,  indwell- 
ing energy,  and  omnipresent  cause  with 
which  Spencer  invests  the  Supreme, — it  is 
good  to  show  us  much  more. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  gone  too  far  not  to 
go  farther.  If  he  himself  is  unwilling  to 
follow  out  his  own  logic,  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  theist  should  not  pursue  it. 

Every  phenomenon  of  the  universe  is  a 
real  and  true  manifestation  of  some  element 
in  the  character  and  ways  of  the  Divine 
Reality  from  which  those  phenomena  pro- 
ceed. 

We  need  only,  then,  to  turn  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  creation,  to  learn  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  Ultimate  Reality  which  is  its 


indwelling  life  and  creation.  The  cosmos 
reveals  that  order  and  beauty  which  give 
it  its  Greek  name.  The  universe  manifests 
that  unity  which  suggested  its  Latin  name. 

The  continual  progress  in  the  succession 
of  living  forms,  in  the  path  of  history,  the 
spontaneous  activity  ever  climbing  up  to 
higher  levels,  unfolding  and  enlarging  its 
powers, —  this  incessant  growth  in  all  fields 
speaks  of  that  which  alone  can  grow, — a 
life,  the  vital  force  of  the  First  Cause. 

And,  as  the  naturalist  examines  nature,  he 
finds,  wherever  he  turns  his  investigating 
eyes,  that  intelligence  has  been  before  him. 
This  order  and  progress  are  conformed  to 
thought-relations,  and  classifiable  in  them. 
There  are  systematic  plans  and  purposes, 
dominating  all  the  contentions  and  hurly- 
burly  of  the  world's  forces.  Means  com- 
bine to  promote  ends. 

The  same  mathematical  laws  and  ratios 
are  found  reproduced  in  the  laws  of  plant- 
growth  and  planetary  revolution.  The  de- 
veloping process,  as  it  runs  up  from  the  in- 
sensate to  the  sensate,  from  the  instinctive 
to  the  rational,  moves  toward  the  fulfilment 
of  one  grand  design,  causes  more  and  'more 
intelligence  to  shine  forth  in  the  world. 
And  this  manifested  intelligence,  permeat- 
ing the  world,  this  mind,  blossoming  forth 
from  the  central  life,  must  bespeak  (on  the 
lowest  physical  view  of  its  origin)  that  cen- 
tral life  as  also  intelligent.  And  these 
exquisite  adaptations  reveal  not  only  the 
working  of  an  intelligent  mind,  but  by  their 
steady  direction  toward  the  welfare  of  all 
created  things  they  disclose  a  boundless 
love  in  the  Source  from  which  all  proceed. 
And,  moreover,  as  we  look  closer  at  the 
play  of  the  social  forces  and  the  teachings 
of  history,  as  in  the  hour  of  temptation  or 
remorse  or  the  experience  of  injustice  the 
still  small  voice  within  makes  its  solemn 
commands  and  admonitions  heard,  we  are 
compelled  to  recognize  a  moral  element, 
directing  the  movements  of  society  and 
claiming  always  the  allegiance  of  the  soul. 
Intelligence,  love,  righteousness, — these  are 
the  three  great  powers  whose  holy  alli- 
ance rules  the  world ;  and  all  of  them  imply 
a  divine  personal  Being,  whose  qualities 
they  are.  To  suppose  thought-relations 
without  a  thinking  Cause,  or  loving  plans 
without  a  loving  Being,  or  moral  laws  with- 
out a  moral  Law-giver,  is  like  supposing 
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dancing  without  any  dancer,  or  like  asking, 
(as  the  little  girl  did  in  ^'Through  the  Look- 
ing-glass") to  be  shown  the  cat*8  grin  with- 
out the  cat. 

But  to  Herbert  Spencer  such  personal 
conceptions  seem  a  part  of  that  unlawful 
anthropomorphism  which  barbarians  may 
be  excused  for,  but  the  philosopher  ought  to 
have  outgrown.  These  suppositions  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  absolute  and  the  genesis 
of  the  universe  lead,  he  claims,  to  dilemmas 
of  thought  which  are  mutually  destructive. 
They  are  due  from  forgetting  that  the  finite 
can  never  know  the  Infinite,  and  that  the 
Ultimate  Reality  can  have  no  point  of  like- 
ness or  difference  or  relation  to  phenomenal 
human  consciousness.  It  is  strange  that 
Mr.  Spencer  has  not  himself  seen  that  his 
favorite  attributels  for  the  unknowable 
Eternal  Energy  and  ''the  Cause  from  which 
all  proceed"  are  ideas  and  phrases  them- 
selves just  as  anthropomorphic  in  origin 
and  character  as  the  ideas  of  intelligence 
and  will  to  which  he  objects. ,  As  he  has 
himself  in  other  passages  recognized,  we 
know  force  and  energy  only  through  our 
own  sense  of  effort,  and  derive  all  our  ideas 
of  causation  from  our  human  experiences  of 
initiating  changes.  No  force  is  ever  di- 
rectly observed  in  nature.  It  is  always  pro- 
jected into  it,  by  the  human  imagination, 
from  analogy  with  its  own  experiences.  To 
call  the  Ultimate  Reality  the  mind  or 
will  of  the  universe  is  just  as  legitimate  as 
to  call  it  the  power  manifested  there  or  the 
life  dwelling  within  it.  The  contradictions 
which  Spencer  finds  between  the  attributes 
of  absoluteness  and  cause,  uniform  order, 
and  personal  volition  as  belonging  to  the 
Infinite,  are  all  self-made  difficulties,  due  to 
taking  up  the  investigation  at  the  wrong 
end,  with  confused  and  erroneous  ideas  of 
what  the  terms  which  he  handles  properly 
mean. 

The  true  idea  of  the  Infinite,  e.g.j  is  not 
such  an  idea  as  Spencer  conceives  it, — 
t.6.,  a  negation  of  the  finite ;  but  it  is  the 
positive  conception  of  that  which,  beginning 
as  finite,  passes  on  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
finite.  While  the  Infinite  is  thus  ever 
inconceivable,  in  the  sense  of  not  being 
realizable  in  the  imagination,  it  is  not  un- 
thinkable, as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
mathematicians  use  it  constantly  in  their 
reasonings. 


And  just  as  the  extension  of  a  cylinder  to 
infinity  does  not  change  it  to  something 
else,  and  make  the  whole  thing  incompre- 
hensible, so  the  infinity  of  the  Divine  is  not 
exclusive,  separating  him  from  his  creation, 
and  preventing  all  knowability;  but  it  is 
inclusive,  giving  the  positive  attributes  of 
his  character,  limitless  enlargement,  and 
adding  to  that  which  is  known  the  existence 
of  still  more  beyond  that  known. 

The  logical  vice  involved  in  Spencer'ij  ar- 
gument for  the  unknowableness  of  God  is 
the  very  one  that  saoawt  and  logicians  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  blaming  theologians 
for  falling  into.  Borrowed  mainly,  as  it 
was,  from  Mansel  and  Sir  Williana  Hamil- 
ton, it  is  in  no  respect  a  scientific  argument, 
but  a  metaphysical  one,  and  that,  too,  of  the 
most  flimsy  kind  of  a  priori  reasoning.  It 
starts  with  the  assumption  that  the  Divine 
must  be  at  once  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute^ 
the  Cause  of  all  things,  and  so  on,  and 
from  these  vague  conceptions  reasons  down 
to  the  finite  and  the  created;  and,  because  in 
this  process  of  deduction  and  comparison 
Spencer  falls  into  a  good  many  dilemmas 
and  perplexities,  he  announces  as  an  un- 
questionable result  that  the  Ultimate  Real- 
ity is  in  every  respect  unknowable,  and  that 
it  is  illegitimate  to  represent  God  under  any 
of  those  attributes  of  wisdom,  benevolence, 
will,  or  other  personal  qualities  with  which 
humanity,  through  its  intuitions  and  expe- 
rience, has  conceived  him.  He  turns  his 
own  inability  to  argue  down  correctly  from 
the  infinite  into  an  assumed  demonstration 
of  the  impossibility  of  the  theist  having 
argued  up  correctly  from  the  finite  phe- 
nomena of  the  creation  to  its  Creator. 
Mathematics,  however,  show  that  arguments 
from  the  infinite  down  to  the  finite  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  trustworthy,  while  arguments 
from  the  finite  up  to  the  infinite  are  often 
sound  and  valuable. 

If  Mr.  Spencer  could  join  here  in  the 
argument,  he  would  doubtless  answer  that 
he  declines  to  recognize  any  personal  traits 
in  the  Ultimate  Reality,  not  because  this 
Reality  is  perhaps  inferior  to  human  intelli- 
gence or  will,  but  because  it  is  too  great  to 
be  conceived  under  any  such  symbols.  The 
choice,  he  has  written,  **is  not  between  per- 
sonality and  something  lower,  but  between 
personality  and  something  higher.  Is  it  not 
just  possible  that  there  is  a  mode  of  Being 
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as  much  transcending  Intelligence  and  Will 
as  these  transcend  mechanical  motion?" 
That  is  a  possibility  about  which  we  may 
truly  answer  in  the  words  of  the  agnostic 
burden  itself,  "We  do  not  and  cannot 
know."  All  we  know  is  that  personal  con- 
sciousness is  the  highest  form  of  existence 
of  which  we  have  any  experience  or  can 
form  any  definite  conception.  Very  likely, 
most  likely,  God's  being  has  ranges  of 
character  and  qualities  vastly  above  human 
personality.  The  real  essence  of  his  being, 
probably,  lies  far  higher.  Bat  if  thus,  much 
more  than  personal,  this  does  not  prevent 
his  being  at  least  that.  It  rather  would 
imply  this.  For  all  the  teaching  of  this 
very  doctrine  of  evolution,  in  expounding 
which  Spencer  has  made  his  fame,  is  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  no  break  between  the 
higher  and  the  lower,  but  that  that  which 
is  above  rises  gradually  from  that  which  is 
below,  without  gap  in  the  continuity  of  the 
evolutional  process.  The  basis  of  the  higher 
is  ever  in  the  lower;  and,  therefore,  the 
lower  is  always  included  in  the  higher.  The 
lower  is  a  step  toward  the  higher,  or  pre- 
figurement  of  it.  The  vegetable  includes  the 
inorganic;  the  animal,  the  vegetable;  the 
man,  the  animal.  £ach  carries  the  pyramid 
higher;  but  none  floats  in  the  air  without 
connection  with  the  other.  And  so  the 
Divine,  though  infinitely  more  than  any 
human  intelligence  or  will,  will  not  be  des- 
titute of  that  which  constitutes  the  gloi-y  of 
the  human.  "If  the  energy  that  wells  up 
in  the  human  consciousness  be  the  same  as 
that  power  which  is  manifested  everywhere 
in  the  universe,  known  as  material,"  as 
Spencer  has  declared  it  to  be,  in  a  memo- 
rable passage,  I  fail  to  see  why  that  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  this  Power  which  we 
gain  in  our  inward  consciousness,  when  we 
go  behind  the  scenes  of  Nature,  as  it  were, 
is  not  good,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Of  course,  it 
is  partial  and  inadequate.  But  it  is  not  de- 
lusive. Spencer  seems  more  than  once  on 
the  very  point  of  recognizing  this.  And, 
then,  he»  falls  back  on  his  one  fixed  idea, 
(an  idea  absolutely  unverifiable,  the  purest 
of  assumptions,  and  which  it  seems  strange, 
therefore,  that  he  has  not  seen  to  be  quite 
out  of  place  in  any  scientific  system) — that, 
from  the  very  nature  of  finite  and  infinite, 
**the  Ultimate  Power  is  no  more  represent- 
able  in  terms  of  human  consciousness  than 


human  consciousness  is  representable  in 
terms  of  a  plant's  functions."  But  what  is 
that  which  drew  attention  to  his  own  "Psy- 
chology," and  through  which  the  great  ad- 
vances in  modern  mental  physiology,  to 
use  Carpenter's  expression,  have  been  made, 
except  precisely  the  method  of  thus  present- 
ing and  explaining  mental  action,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  terms  of  the  physical  and 
sub-conscious  domain  and  the  phenomena  of 
lower  orders  of  life  ?  Of  course,  it  is  only  a 
small  part,  and  that  the  least  characteristic 
part  of  human  consciousness,  that  can  be 
represented  by  such  means.  So  the  light 
which  human  personality  can  throw  upon 
the  ways  and  nature  of  God  is  only  partial. 
But  it  is  not  necessarily  delusive.  It  is  not 
an  absolute  nothing.  Christian  philosophy 
agrees  with  the  synthetic  philosophy  in 
admitting  that  all  the  attributes  that  we 
ascribe  to  God  are  symbolic,  imperfect  rep- 
resentations of  the  ineffable  perfection. 
But  it  claims  that  they  are  sufficient  to 
point  the  direction  in  which  that  Perfection 
lies;  they  are  sufficient  to  indicate,  not  of 
course  the  summit  of  the  Divine  Being,  but 
some  of  the  basic  elements  from  which  the 
Unsearchable  Heights  arise,  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  these  Heights  lie.  While 
these  attributes  of  Intelligence,  Will,  Holi- 
ness, Personality,  are  admittedly  but  rela- 
tive truths,  and  fall  far  short  of  the  fulness 
of  the  Divine  Reality,  why  may  we  not  use 
them  in  the  same  way  as  Spencer  himself 
uses  the  equally  relative  conceptions  of 
Force  and  Cause,  of  Matter  and  Motion, 
in  the  scientific  realm, — "as  good  working 
hypotheses," — the  only  hypotheses,  in  fact, 
that  in  the  religious  sphere  will  work  ?  To 
limit  ourselves,  in  describing  or  designating 
the  Divine,  to  such  barren,  impersonal  terms 
as  alone  Mr.  Spencer  allows, — namely,  "the 
Absolute,"  "the  Infinite  Energy,"  "the  Ulti- 
mate Reality,"  "the  Unknowable," — this  is 
so  far  from  exalting  our  thoughts  into  a 
sphere  above  personality  that  it  inevitably 
drops  us  far  below  it.  In  our  attempt  at 
surpassing  height  and  overwhelming  ful- 
ness of  thought  concerning  the  Divine,  we 
fall  into  a  pitiable  pit  of  emptiness. 

Though  no  human  similitudes  adequately 
represent  the  Almighty  and  All-transcend- 
ing God,  any  and  all  similitudes  are  more 
befitting  than  none.  However  imperfect 
our  conception  of  Grod  as  a  personal  Spirit, 
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a  Being  \vho  wisely  wills  and  generously 
loves,  may  be,  that  conception  is  not  an  ignis 
fatuuSf  but  a  genuine  beacon-light,  which 
shows  the  point  of  the  compass  toward 
which  thought  must  move,  to  progress  at  all 
in  the  knowledge  of  God. 

Spencer's  philosophy  of  the  Unknowable 
is  thus  open  to  the  most  serious  criticism, 
and  cannot,  I  believe,  stand.  But,  in  his 
exposition  of  the  grand  law  of  evolution,  he 
has  accomplished  a  permanent  work,  and 
one  that  enlarges,  not  restricts,  the  religious 
domain.  The  champions  of  the  older  theol- 
ogies and  the  materialists  who  see  in  nat- 
ure only  a  wheelwork  of  material  parts,  of 
course,  consider  the  theory  of  evolution  as  a 
deadly  foe  of  religion.  But  the  intelligent 
Christian  who  bears  in  mind  that  matter 
and  motion  are  but  the  masks  of  a  deeper 
Power, — symbols,  as  Spencer  phrases  it,  of 
a  Cause  from  which  all  things  proceed, — 
and  who  is  acquainted  with  the  strong 
ground  that  modern  science  and  philosophy 
afford  for  reducing  all  forces  to  one  Force, 
and  interpreting  this  by  the  only  Force 
directly  known  to  us, — namely.  Will, — 
ought  not  to  be  the  least  alarmed,  but 
rather  cheered. 

Trace  the  origin  of  the  universe  back  to 
the  primordial  atoms  in  the  fiery  nebula, 
yet  the  necessity  of  a  Cause  to  produce  and 
organize  this  primitive  germ,  capable  of  un- 
folding into  this  present  wonderful  universe, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  Life  and  Intel- 
ligence, sustaining,  guiding,  and  ordering 
the  process,  is  as  great  as  ever.  As  Spencer 
himself  has  said:  **The  problem  of  exist- 
ence is  not  solved.  It  is  simply  removed 
further  back.  The  genesis  of  an  atom  is 
not  easier  to  conceive  than  the  genesis  of  a 
planet.  Creation  by  manufacture  is  a  much 
lower  thing  than  creation  by  evolution." 
Evolution  is  not  a  force,  but  a  course,  a 
process.  To  work  it,  there  is  needed  a  Di- 
vine Power  and  Wisdom ;  and,  where  this  is 
recognized,  we  find  theology  enlarged  to  a 
grander  range,  embracing  all  science  in  its 
area.  The  limits  of  Divine  Creation  are 
stretched  out  to  the  compass  of  aeons;  and 
for  the  weak  and  short-sighted  God  of  the 
old-time  faith,  who  alternately  created  and 
rested,  started  and  restarted  and  mended, 
with  his  tool-box  of  miracles,  his  disordered 
or  deficient  world-machine,  we  have  a  tire- 
less, omnipresent  Almighty  Life,  informing 


and  moving  all,  whose  habits  of  action 
(called  by  us  Nature's  laws)  were,  from 
the  beginning,  perfect  in  their  wisdom  and 
benevolence.  The  process  of  evolution  is 
but  the  continuous  emergence  of  the  divine 
ideas,  a  progressive  manifestation  of  God 
in  time  and  space.  In  the  glory  of  each 
fresh  spring-time,  in  each  budding  shrub 
and  blooming  flower,^-each  new  species 
pressed  to  the  front  by  the  struggle  for 
existence, — in  each  novel  invention  of  these 
modern  days,  each  higher  thought  and 
nobler  deed  of  aspiring  humanity,  there  is 
a  fresh  thread  woven  in  that  ever-proceed- 
ing incarnation  by  which  the  Divine  Spirit 
**weaves  on  the  roaring  loom  of  time  the 
garment  we  see  him  by." 

James  T.  Bixbt. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


▲   CHAT  ABOUT   SIGHTS   AND    IMPHBSSIONS    IN    A 
SHORT   VISIT   TO   THE   PACIFIC  COAST. 


You  ask  me  for  a  familiar  talk  about 
what  I  have  seen  in  my  recent  all  too  brief 
trip  to  California.  The  request  I  am  very 
willing  to  grant,  on  the  condition  that  you 
shall  expect  nothing  that  goes  below  the 
surface,  and  nothing  at  all  that  is  new  ex- 
cept the  fresh  impressions  of  one  who 
looks  upon  the  unique,  the  impressive,  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  sights  of  our  great 
western  Wonderland  for  the  first  time. 

My  route  to  the  Pacific  Coast  was  by  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railway  to  Ogdeo 
(the  most  picturesque  of  the  various  United 
States  routes  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains), and  the  rest  of  the  way  by  the 
Union  Pacific. 

We  entered  California  in  the  night. 
When  the  sun  went  down,  we  were  on  the 
very  heights  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains. Deep  snow  lay  around  us  every- 
where, through  which  a  path  had  been 
shovelled  or  ploughed  for  the  iron  horse. 

In  the  morning  we  were  in  the  splendid 
Sacramento  Valley,  amid  one  of  the  loveli- 
est pictures  of  verdure  and  beauty  that 
human  eyes  ever  rested  upon.  The  valley 
and  the  foot-hills  were  covered  with  the 
freshest  green  of  the  fast-growing  spring 
grass ;  the  early  fruit-trees  were  in  blossom ; 
flowers  were  in  all  the  fields  and  gardens; 
the  air  was  that  of  an  Eastern  May  or  June. 
It  seemed  to  me  I  had  been  suddenly  let 
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down  into  the  midst  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
My  stay  in  California  was  divided  be- 
tween the  middle  portion  of  the  State  (the 
region  about  San  Francisco)  and  the  south 
(the  region  about  Los  Angeles). 

In  San  Francisco  and  its  vicinity  a  day 
was  given  to  the  Midwinter  Fair  (which  as 
a  World's  Fair  is  nothing,  but  which  as  an 
exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  Pacific 
Coast   is   excellent),  a  day  to  the   ocean 
beach,  the  ClifEs,  the  Seal  Rocks  (and  the 
seals),  the  glorious  Golden  Gate,  and  the 
fine  Golden  Gate  Park ;  a  day  to  the  United 
States  Mint  (the  largest  in  the  country),  to 
Nob  Hill,  where  the  millionaires  live,  and 
to  Chinatown,  where  men  who  are  not  mill- 
ionaires live;  a  day  to  the  Pioneer  Build- 
ing, full  of  most  interesting  relics  and  me- 
mentos of  1849,  and  of  the  men  who  first 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  and  the 
State,  to  the  historic  buildings  of  the  city, 
to  the  fine  Academy  of  Sciences,  built  by 
Mr.  Lick,  the  founder  of  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory, and  to  the  great  wharves  and  docks 
lined  with  shipping  from  all  over  the  world ; 
two  days  to  visiting  our  Unitarian  churches, 
ministers,  and  headquarters,  and  our  excel- 
lent exhibit  at  the  Midwinter  Fair  (better 
than  the  Unitarian  Exhibit  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition) ;  a  day  to  Berkeley  and  its  noble 
State   university;    a  day   to  the  vigorous 
young  Leland  Stanford  University  at  Palo 
Alto ;  a  day  to  Oakland  and  Alameda  and 
tbe  splendid  hills  back  of  them,  overlooking 
the  great  bay  and  San  Francisco ;  and  a  day 
to  a  trip  to  San  Jos4  through  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the 
world. 

In  the  south  I  visited  Los  Angeles,  a 
wonderful  city,  containing  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  population,  its  residence  section 
the  most  beautiful  I  saw  during  my  absence, 
and  its  business  section  containing  buildings 
quite  equal  to  anything  in  Detroit  or  Cleve- 
land, and  showing  everywhere  great  busi- 
ness activity.  Here  I  spent  parts  of  three 
days.  From  Los  Angeles  trips  were  taken 
by  rail  to  a  number  of  the  more  important 
and  characteristic  towns  of  that  section  of 
the  State, — as  Anaheim,  famed  for  its 
grapes ;  Orange  and  Riverside,  unsurpassed 
for  oranges ;  San  Bernardino,  rich  in  climate 
and  much  else ;  Pasadena,  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  inland  "resort''  and  hotel  city  of 
Southern  California.    I  also  took  a  trip  of 


one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  by  steamer 
from  Redondo  Beach,  near  Los  Angeles,  to 
San  Diego.  All  these  days  were  idyllic. 
But  perhaps  most  of  all  I  enjoyed  that 
upon  the  sea.  The  great  Pacific  was  in  the 
highest  degree  pacific,  the  weather  was  per- 
fect, the  pure  ocean  air  was  full  of  invigora- 
tion.  One  felt  that  he  drank  in  health  with 
every  breath  from  morning  till  night. 

Naturally,  in  going  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  or  the  Middle  West  to  California, — 
especially  to  Southern  California, — ^the  con- 
trast is  very  great.  Southern  California  up 
to  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  was  largely 
a  barren  land.  Great  sections  are  so  still, 
because  of  want  of  water ;  for  the  rainfall 
is  less  than  a  third  of  that  of  the  Eastern 
States.  But  large  sections  have  been  irri- 
gated, and  the  touch  of  water  everywhere 
works  miracles.  '  You  look  out  upon  a  great 
orange  orchard,  loaded  with  the  richest  fruit, 
and  are  amazed  to  be  told  that  only  eight  or 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  ground  upon 
which  it  stands  was  a  desert.  All  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  lie  within  reach 
of  water  are  rapidly  becoming  as  productive 
and  beautiful  as  perhaps  any  parts  of  the 
world.  And  yet  there  is  a  limit.  So  far  as 
now  appears,  very  large  sections  can  never 
be  reached  by  water. 

The  general  aspect  of  Southern  California 
is  tropical.  Much  more  so  than  is  the  case 
with  those  parts  of  the  State  that  lie  farther 
north,  say  near  San  Francisco.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  has  written  a  book  upon 
this  unique  and  in  many  respects  charming 
region,  calling  it  '*Our  Italy."  And  I  do  not 
wonder.  Many  of  the  features  of  Italy,  and 
many  of  Italy's  charms,  certainly  are  here, — 
rugged  mountains,  sunny  plains,  tropical 
fruits,  blue  and  cloudless  skies,  near-lying 
sea.  Only  Italy's  human  interest,  her 
wealth  of  art  and  history,  are  wanting. 
These  she  must  wait  for. 

One  of  California's  poets  has  written  with 
patriotic  and  quite  pardonable  pride: — 

*'We  have  the  lordly  Alps,  the  fir-fringed 

hills, 
The  green  and  golden  valleys  veined  with 

rills, 
A  dead  Vesuvius  with  its  smouldering  fire, 

A  tawny  Tiber  sweeping  to  the  sea. 
Our  seasons  have  the  same  superb  attire, 
The  same  redundant  wealth  of  flower  and 
tree, 
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Upon  our  peaks  the  same  imperial  dyes, 
And  day  by  day,  serenely  over  all, 

The   same  successive    months    of    smiling 
skies. 

These  are  the  Alps,  and  these  the  Apen- 
nines ; 
The  fei-tile  plains  of  Lombardy  between  ; 

Beyond  Val  d'   A  mo  with  its  flocks  and 
vines, 

These    granite    crags    are    gray    monastic 
shrines, 
And  far  to  seaward  can  be  dimly  seen 

The  marble  splendor  of  Venetian  courts ; 

While  one  can  all  but  hear  the   mournful 
beat 

Of  white-lipped  waves  along  the  sea-paved 
street. 

*^0  Italy,  beyond  the  Eastern  sea  I 
0  childless  mother  of  dead  empires !  we. 
The  latest  born  of  all  the  Western  lands, 
In  fancied  kinship  stretch  our  infant  hands 

Across  the  intervening  seas  to  thee. 
Thine  the  immortal  twilight,  ours  the  dawn  I 
Yet  we  shall  have  our  names  to  canonize. 
Our  past  to  haunt  us  with  its  solemn  eyes, 
Our  ruins,  when  this  restless  age  is  gone."  * 

I  suppose  I  saw  California  at  its  best. 
Every  one  told  me  that  April  and  May  are 
its  gala  months.  The  apricot,  the  cherry, 
the  peach,  and  the  plum  trees  are  in  blos- 
som; the  deciduous  trees  are  putting  on 
their  new  foliage ;  flowers  in  gardens  are  at 
their  finest;  wild  flowers  in  fields  and  on 
mountain  side  are  in  richest  bloom;  and 
the  grass  is  green  wherever  there  is  grass 
at  all.  But  by  June  and  July  the  fresh- 
ness is  largely  gone  from  nature,  and 
the  earth  turns  from  green  to  gray.  If 
California  Aprils  and  Mays  lasted  all  the 
year  round,  there  would  perhaps  be  no  ques- 
tion in  any  mind  about  the  delightful ness  of 
California  climates  and  California  seasons. 
As  it  is,  the  matter  is  not  quite  so  sure. 

The  finest  wild  flower  I  saw  in  California 
is  the  eschscholtzia,  or  California  poppy, 
which,  when  seen  in  mass  in  the  meadows 
or  on  the  hillsides,  seems  to  me  to  surpass 
in  the  brilliancy  and  splendor  of  its  color 
effects  any  flower  we  have  in  the  East.  Of 
the  cultivated  or  garden  flowers  of  Cali- 
fornia it  is  hardly  safe  to  speak,  the  facts 
seem  so  extravagant, — as  when  one  tells  of 
rose-bushes  covering  the  whole  side  of  a 
large  two-story  house  and  bearing  two  hun- 
dred thousand  roses,  or  of  geraniums  and 
heliotropes  forming  hedges,  or  of  fuschias 

•  Lucius  H.  Foote. 


growing  up  until  they  become  tall  shrubs 
and  almost  trees,  or  of  callas  blossoming 
in  such  profusion  that  a  thousand  blooms 
are  used  in  decorating  a  single  church  at 
Easter. 

California  has  some  striking  and  notice- 
able trees.  Her  redwoods  and  pines  are  the 
giants  of  the  vegetable  world.  The  eucalyp- 
tus, Imported  from  Australia,  is  now  con- 
spicuous everywhere  in  the  State.  Palms 
of  many  varieties,  and  some  of  them  of  sur- 
passing grace,  are  also  found  everywhere  in 
the  south  and  in  the  warmer  valleys  of  the 
north.  Of  all  fruit-trees  none  seem  to  me 
quite  to  equal  the  orange.  An  orange  or- 
chard of  darkest,  richest  green,  loaded  with 
fruit  of  deepest  gold,  is  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten.  And  yet  the  real  glory  of  Cali- 
fornia trees  is  not  found  in  any  of  these, 
but  in  the  live  oak.  Even  the  live  oaks  of 
Louisiana  are  not  finer  than  those  of  Central 
California. 

No  visitor  to  California  will  fail  to  have 
it  impressed  upon  him  on  every  side  that  he 
has  at  last  found  the  healthiest  of  lands, 
and  that,  if  Ponce  de  Leon  had  only  made 
his  way  to  the  region  of  Pasadena  or  San 
Diego,  he  would  have  discovered  the  Foun- 
tain of  Perpetual  Youth. 

My  observations  convinced  me  that  there 
is  some  truth  and  much  exaggeration  in 
all  this.  Doubtless  most  parts  of  Califor- 
nia are  reasonably  healthy,  though  there  is 
very  great  difference  in  different  parts. 
The  climate  of  San  Francisco  is  a  most  try- 
ing one.  I  do  not  think  I  suffered  so  much 
from  cold  any  time  last  winter  in  Michi- 
gan as  I  did  in  San  Francisco  the  ten  days 
I  was  there.  I  noticed  that  everywhere  in 
the  State  there  are  numerous  physicians, 
and  they  seem  to  do  as  active  a  business  as 
in  the  East.  No  papers  are  more  full  of 
patent  medicines  of  all  sorts  than  the 
papers  of  California.  Nowhere  do  you  hear 
people  complain  more  of  having  colds  and 
rheumatism  and  many  other  ailments  than 
there.  Our  Unitarian  minister  in  Los  An- 
geles said  to  me,  "Oh,  the  number  of  inva- 
lids who  come  here  from  the  East,  hoping 
to  get  help  from  our  climate,  whom  we  bury 
within  three  months  1" 

The  truth  about  California  as  a  health 
resort  seems  to  be  about  this.  In  many 
places,  particularly  in  the  south  (in  the  in- 
terior, away  from  the  sea-fogs),  the  climate 
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seems  to  be  distinctly  more  mild,  equable, 
and  dry  than  in  the  Eastern  States.  Per- 
sons in  delicate  health,  but  not  too  far  along 
in  invalidism,  going  there,  and  adopting  an 
outdoor  life,  are  doubtless  often  greatly  ben- 
efited. So  much  Calif ornians  may  doubtless 
justly  claim  for  their  climate. 

On  the  whole,  California,  though  not 
without  its  serious  drawbacks,  is  a  most 
interesting  land.  Indeed,  in  many  respects 
it  is  a  fascinating  land.  It  is  a  land  of  start- 
ling  contrasts.  It  is  a  land  of  constant 
surprises.  In  an  hour  you  pass  from  snow 
to  roses.  In  five  minutes  you  step  from  the 
desert  to  the  most  luxuriant  fields  and  gar- 
dens. The  State  contains  almost  every  pos- 
sible climate.  No  other  State  of  the  Union, 
perhaps  no  other  land  of  earth,  has  such  a 
variety  of  resources  and  products, — timber 
and  mines  in  her  mountains,  flocks  and 
herds  on  her  foot-hills,  grain  crops  in  her 
northern  valleys,  fruits  on  her  southern 
plains,  fish  in  her  rivers,  and  commerce  on 
her  seas. 

No  other  State  has  such  a  variety  and 
wealth  of  scenery.  Hardly  a  spot  can  be 
found  that  is  out  of  sight  of  her  glorious 
mountains.     Everywhere  the  ocean  is  near. 

Such  a  land  is  made  for  a  great  career, 
^and  not  only  a  great  career  in  material 
things,  but  in  things  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual. It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
she  will  be  the  cherished  home  of  poetry 
and  the  arts.  She  may  sigh  that  they  have 
not  come  yet.  But  think  how  young  she 
is.  How  could  they  have  come  yet  ?  First 
of  all,  a  people  must  plough  its  soil  and 
build  iU  homes  and  provide  for  its  phys- 
ical necessities.  After  that  the  arts  and  the 
poetry!  Indeed,  in  this  remarkable  land 
the  arts  and  the  poetry  are  already  coming 
fast.  It  is  noticeable  that  some  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  original  literature  of  America 
is  already  springing  into  existence  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  This  is  only  prophetic  of 
what  is  coming.  In  no  part  of  our  land  are 
the  conditions  better  for  a  strong  and  origi- 
nal literature  than  in  California. 

The  history  of  California  has  been  short, 
fiut  it  has  been  aa  stirring  and  pregnant 
with  great  results  as  it  has  been  brief.  A 
people  that  has  achieved  so  much  in  forty- 
five  years  need  not  fear  the  future. 

Perhaps  nowhere  is  there  a  greater  con- 
trast between  the  rich  and  the  poor  than  in 


California.  But  at  the  same  time,  perhaps 
nowhere  are  rich  men  more  disposed  to  use 
their  wealth  for  great  ends  of  public 
good,  as  witness  the  splendid  bequests  to 
education  and  charity  of  such  men  as  Le- 
land  Stanford,  James  Lick,  Hopkins,  Sutro, 
and  others. 

Perhaps  no  State  of  the  Union  has  a  bet- 
ter educational  system  or  is  putting  more 
money  and  hard  work  into  her  schools. 
This  will  tell  powerfully  upon  her  future. 

Finally,  I  doubt  if  anywhere  the  pros- 
pects for  religion  are  better  than  in  Cali- 
fornia. Perhaps  there  was  a  more  radical 
break  in  the  religious  lines  and  associations 
of  the  people  who  settled  California  than  in 
those  of  the  settlers  of  any  other  State. 
Perhaps  for  a  time  organized  religion  had 
less  place  in  California  than  almost  any- 
where else.  But  this  was  only  temporary ; 
and  it  was  not  altogether  without  its  com- 
pensations. Men's  minds  became,  in  a 
measure,  freed  from  old  trammels,  and 
ready  to  accept  more  independent  and  ra- 
tional forms  of  belief.  The  California 
people  did  not  permanently  dispense  with 
churches,  but  they  asked  for  less  dogmatic 
and  more  sensible  and  useful  churches.  As 
a  result,  it  is  found  that  perhaps  the  best 
soil  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  liberal  religion 
in  the  United  States  to-day  is  that  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Thus  within  the  past  eight 
years  Unitarian  churches  have  increased  in 
number  on  that  coast  from  five  or  six  to 
nearly  thirty. 

One  of  the  delights  of  my  California  trip 
was  that  of  meeting  our  ministers  and 
prominent  laymen  in  many  places,  and 
finding  how  firm  was  their  faith  in  the 
future  of  liberal  Christianity  in  California. 

While  I  was  there,  a  fine  new  Unitarian 
church  was  dedicated  in  Alameda,  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  San  Francisco;  and,  if  my 
stay  could  have  been  a  little  prolonged,  I 
could  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Unitarian  Conference,  which  was  to  be  held 
in  San  Francisco  the  week  after  my  return. 
But  duties  called  homeward,  and  I  could 
not  stay. 

In  some  respects  Unitarianism  has  been 
fortunate  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Providence 
has  given  us  there  in  the  years  past,  three  or 
four  men  of  rare  moral  and  spiritual  quality 
and  of  conspicuous  ability,  who  have  made  a 
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powerful  impression  upon  that  whole  region. 
The  history  of  the  coast  can  never  be  writ- 
ten without  giving  an  important  place  to 
the  lives,  the  work,  and  the  influence  of 
Thomas  Starr  King,  Horatio  Stebbins,  and 
Thomas  Eliot.  These  men  have  not  only 
helped  conspicuously  in  moulding  the  edu- 
cational systems,  the  intellectual  and  social 
life,  and  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  new 
civilization  in  the  midst  of  which  they  have 
lived  and  labored,  but  they  have  been  such 
brave,  eloquent,  and  persuasive  advocates  of 
the  distinct  gospel  of  liberal  Christianity 
that  they  have  in  an  amazing  degree  con- 
quered men's  prejudices,  and  made  thou- 
sands ready  and  eager  to  hear  its  message 
of  love  and  light,  who  otherwise  would  all 
their  lives  have  turned  deaf  ears  to  it. 

Other  men  also  have  done  strong  and 
noble  work  for  our  cause.  A  full  dozen 
suggest  themselves  at  once  for  mention. 
But  I  must  content  myself  with  referring  to 
only  two, — ^the  two  who  have  so  conscien- 
tiously, energetically,  and  ably  filled  the 
place  of  superintendent  of  the  missionary 
work  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion on  the  coast.  The  work  of  crystalliz- 
ing religious  liberal  sentiment,  and  giving 
us  so  remarkable  an  increase  of  new 
churches,  has    been  due  largely  to  them. 

There  is  much  more  that  I  should  like  to 
say.  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  of  the  liberal 
and  liberalizing  spirit  of  the  new  literature 
that  is  beginning  to  come  into  existence  in 
this  rising  Pacific  empire,  and  especially  to 
point  out  the  broadening  and  enlightening 
influence  upon  all  things,  religion  included, 
of  the  two  noble  universities  that  are  rising, 
like  glorious  light-houses,  close  beside  the 
great  capital  city  of  this  new  empire.  But 
my  time  is  gone,  and  I  must  close. 

Such,  then,  in  brief,  and  told  in  the  most 
familiar  way,  is  the  story  of  my  month  of 
wanderings  in  our  Far  West.  I  have  found 
the  month  a  most  happy  and  restful  one, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  interesting  experi- 
ences, and  with  impressions  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. I  shall  be  glad  if  the  like  good 
fortune  may  come  at  no  distant  day  to  many 
of  you,  of  a  trip  as  pleasant  and  inspiring, 
to  that  great  section  of  our  common  coun- 
try which  must  forever  remain  our  national 
Wonderland, — our  region  of  happy  pilgrim- 
ages and  of  unfailing  fascination  to  millions. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 


ON  THE   WAYSIDE. 


Not  mine  to  climb  the  steep, 
Not  mine  to  reach  the  height; 

Bat,  in  the  valley  deep, 
With  wavering,  failme  sight, 
I  watch  the  growing  hght ! 

Not  mine  to  see  full  day. 
Not  mine  the  victor's  song; 

Only  beside  the  way 
Tx>  hearken,  wait,  and  long, 
While  presses  by  the  throng. 

When  Want  and  Misery  cir, 

A  shuddering  grief  I  feel ; 
Bat  empty  hands  lift  I, 

Powerless  to  help  or  heal. 

Or  meet  Wrong's  steel  with  steel. 

The  radiant  stars  are  calm. 

Watch  thev  from  heavenly  towers 
How  hosts  of  Good  disarm 

And  rent  the  Evil  Powers 

Through  slowly  brightening  hours  ? 

Still  presses  by  the  throng : 

O  leaders,  brave  and  true ! 
March  on  with  courage  strong, 

With  faith  to  dare  and  do ! 

The  universe  with  you ! 

The  day  is  near,  I  know ; 

Its  ffiory  I  foresee. 
My  life's  ebb-tide  is  slow. 

This,  this,  is  left  for  me, — 

To  joy  in  what  shall  be ! 

M.    X.   o. 


FREDERICK  ROBERTSON   AND 
PHILLIPS   BROOKS. 

It  seems  impossible  that  such  a  soul  as 
that  of  the  brilliant  young  Brighton  preacher 
should  not  have  continued  to  develop  and  to 
unfold  its  strong  wings,  even  far  beyond 
their  youthful  flights,  had  he  lived  into 
these  days  of  freedom.  According  to  his 
biographer,  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  Fred- 
erick Robertson's  teachings  are  chiefly  valu- 
able for  those  who  are  as  yet  undecided 
about  their  opinions.  He  says :  "As  long  as 
this  large  section  of  men  who  are  unsettled 
exists,  Robertson's  influence  as  a  theologi- 
cal teacher  will  endure.  But  the  moment 
a  man,  having  used  Robertson  thus  as  a 
means  of  determining  his  position,  becomes 
a  declared  liberal  or  retires  into  the  op- 
posite ranks,  Robertson,  as  a  theological 
teacher,  though  not  as  an  ethical  or  relig. 
ious  teacher,  ceases  to  be  of  any  use  to 
him.  Therefore,  when  liberal  Christianity, 
assisted  as  it  is  by  the  march  of  social,  sci- 
entific, and  x>olitical  events,   becomes  the 
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regnant  form  of  Christianity  among  the 
edacated  classes  in  England,  Robertson  will 
cease  to  possess  his  present  wide-spread  in- 
flaence  as  a  theologian.  Neverthelele^s,  he 
will  always  be  read." 

We  must  yet  allow  our  imaginations  to 
picture  what  might  not  improbably  have 
been  Robertson's  farther  progress  in  the  di- 
rection of  untrammelled  liberalism,  had  he 
lived  into  the  present  age.  But  he  was  one 
of  those  predestined  to  die  young.  In  that 
letter,  probably  written  by  Brooke  (quoted 
Id  a  preceding  article),  are  these  words: 
"I  do  not  think  he  could,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  lived  long  or  ever  have  been 
serenely  happy." 

This,  then,  may  be  taken  for  the  key-note 
of  the  entire  story,  mournfully  confirmed, 
as  it  is,  by  the  parting  words  of  the  great 
Genevese  preacher,  Monsieur  Malan,  to 
Robertson  (then  only  twenty-five)  in  1841 : 
'*My  very  dear  brother,  you  will  have  a  sad 
life  and  a  sad  ministry"  {Mon  trls-cher 
fibre,  C0U8  aurez  une  triste  vie  et  une  trisie  min- 
istere).  Much  is  said  throughout  Brooke's 
memoir  about  Robertson's  highly  wrought 
sensitiveness  of  mind  and  body,  his  inhe- 
rent tendency  to  take  tragic  views,  and  to 
be  unable  to  refrain  from  wearing  himself 
oat,  because  he  never  could  believe  that  he 
had  really  done  all  required  by  duty. 

It  seems  strange,  in  connection  with  this 
ever-present  element  of  a  morbid  sadness, 
to  bear  Robertson  often  compared  with 
Phillips  Brooks.  The  more  we  analyze 
their  natures,  the  more  any  such  likeness 
seems  superficial. 

Each  great  Broad  Churchman,  pre-emi- 
nently the  first  preacher  of  his  own  country 
in  bis  generation,  might,  we  think,  have 
gained  much  from  the  other.  Brooks  was 
as  remarkable  for  his  healthy  optimism  and 
his  splendid  physical  vigor  as  Robertson, 
unfortunately,  was  for  the  reverse.  Brooks's 
letters  are  like  those  of  a  cheery  school -boy 
off  on  a  holiday,  who  has  cast  care  to  the 
vinds,  and  means  to  ignore  theology  and 
the  graver  side  of  life  as  much  as  possible 
until  he  gets  home.  Robertson  is  never 
weary  in  his  letters  of  discussing  the  deep- 
^  questions  of  humanity  and  the  soul. 
Brooks  overflows  with  frisky  joyousness, 
and  fairly  infects  us  with  his  contagious 
mirth.  Robertson,  if  he  by  chance  for  a 
time  is  gay,  too  soon  relapses  into  his  na- 


tive seriousness.  In  spite  of  all  his  religion 
and  philosophy,  he  invariably  has  a  ten- 
dency to  *'smell  the  mould  above  the  rose." 
Brooks,  at  long  past  fifty,  still  seems  young. 
His  friends  said,  *'He  always  was  a  boy." 
Robertson,  ere  thirty,  is  feeling  old.  Brooks 
unbends  from  his  earnestness  to  a  degree 
almost  startling  to  those  who  had  only 
known  him  in  the  pulpit,  when  he  writes 
to  his  friends  at  home.  Robertson,  wan- 
dering in  the  Tyrol,  often  rises  into  a  region 
of  the  loftiest  prose-poetry  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  Alpine  scenery,  even  when  his  bur- 
dened soul  cries  out  in  anguish  at  the  awful 
problems  of  existence  forever  facing  him  on 
every  side.  There  are  numberless  passages 
in  his  letters  which  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed for  spiritual  power  and  tragic  in- 
tensity by  anything  which  his  sermons  can 
afford. 

It  must  be  owned  that,  after  calmly  en- 
deavoring to  compare  these  two  great 
preachers  with  each  other,  we  feel  forced  to 
admit  that  the  balance  of  genius  seems  on 
Robertson's  side.  His  intellect  is  finer, 
clearer,  sharper,  and  with  a  keener  edge 
even  to  its  poetic  power.  His  mind  seems 
always  far  more  ripened  and  mellowed  even 
in  youth.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  bet- 
ter for  him,  had  he  possessed  the  American's 
robust  energy  of  physique,  his  powers  of 
enjoyment  and  ability  to  '*be  a  boy."  Our 
descendant  of  the  New  England  Puritans 
was  fortunately  without  any  morbid  melan- 
choly in  his  views  of  life.  Overflowing  with 
sympathy  for  all  who  suffered,  he  was  yet 
ever  ready  to  descend  from  the  intellectual 
eminence  which  his  own  self-unconscious- 
ness hardly  allowed  him  to  recognize,  and 
to  bask  in  innocent  happiness  like  a  child. 
It  is,  however,  very  apparent  to  any  earnest 
reader  that  Phillips  Brooks  must  in  early 
life  have  passed  through  some  sharp  spirit- 
ual crisis  which  might  be  called  conversion. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  ring  of  certain 
passages  in  his  sermons  tending  to  this 
point.  Once  fairly  launched  upon  his  long 
and  successful  career,  it  would  seem  that 
his  mind — partly  from  its  singularly  fresh 
and  youthful  character — had  remained  com- 
paratively free  from  doubting,  while  always 
gently  tolerant  of  the  doubts  of  others.  In 
Robertson's  case  we  know  that,  several 
years  after  his  entering  the  ministry,  his 
whole  being  was  racked  by  doubts  which 
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nearly  wrecked  health  and  reason,  though 
he  finally  emerged  from  under  the  black 
cloud,  as  he  said,  with  a  faith  thenceforth 
unalterable  in  God  and  God*8  goodness. 
But,  while  the  references  to  the  conflicts 
pertaining  to  the  new  birth  scattered 
throughout  Brooks's  writings  would  seem  to 
indicate  only  a  brief  season  of  struggle, 
Robert'ion's  utterances,  veiled  and  guarded 
though  they  are,  relating  to  his  own  past 
Agony,  ring  out  like  a  trumpet-blast  as  they 
unconsciously  soar  into  passionate  outbursts 
of  poetic  prose.     We  will  quote  but  one  : — 

**It  is  an  awful  hour, — let  him  who  has 
passed  through  it  say  how  awful, — when 
this  life  has  lost  its  meaning,  and  seems 
shrivelled  into  a  span,  when  the  grave  ap- 
pears to  be  the  end  of  all,  human  goodness 
nothing  but  a  name,  and  the  sky  above  this 
universe  a  dead  expanse,  black  with  the  void 
from  which  God  himself  has  disappeared. 
In  that  fearful  loneliness  of  spirit,  when 
those  who  should  have  been  his  friends  and 
counsellors  only  frown  upon  his  misgivings, 
and  profanely  bid  him  stifle  doubts  which, 
for  aught  he  knows,  may  arise  from  the 
fountain  of  truth  itself,  to  extinguish,  as 
a  glare  from  hell,  that  which,  for  aught  he 
knows,  may  be  light  from  heaven,  and 
everything  seems  wrapped  in  hideous  un- 
certainty, I  know  but  one  way  in  which  a 
man  may  come  forth  from  his  agony  scath- 
lesH.  It  is  by  holding  fast  to  those  things 
which  are  certain  still, — the  grand,  simple 
landmarks  of  morality.  .  .  .  Blessed  beyond 
all  earthly  blessedness  is  the  man  who,  in  the 
tempestuous  darkness  of  the  soul,  has  dared 
to  hold  fast  to  these  venerable  landmarks. 
Thrice  blessed  is  he  who,  when  all  is  drear 
and  cheerless  within  and  without,  when  his 
teachers  terrify  him  and  his  friends  shrink 
from  him,  has  obstinately  clung  to  moral 
good.  Thrice  blessed,  because  his  night 
shall  pass  into  clear,  bright  day." 

^^I  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  any  man 
who  has  passed  through  that  hour  of  agony, 
and  stood  upon  the  rock  at  last,  the  surges 
stilled  below  him,  and  the  last  cloud  drifted 
from  the  sky  above,  with  a  faith  and  hope 
and  trust  no  longer  traditional,  but  of  his 
own, — a  trust  which  neither  earth  nor  hell 
shall  shake  thenceforth  forever." 

There  is  scarcely  anything,  we  think,  in 
Brook8*8  writings,  beautiful  though  they 
are,  to  match  this  and  similar  passages  of 


Robertson's  with  their  awfulness  of  concen- 
trated anguish.  We  feel  the  presence  of  an 
elect  soul  that  impresses  us  with  a  certain 
awe.  We  are  sometimes  forced  to  feel  that 
Robertson  was  too  good,  too  ready  to  flin^ 
himself  into  the  breach,  and  give  himself 
away  more  than  was  his  duty.  We  are  sure 
that,  had  he  carried  out  his  early  longing  to 
be  a  soldier,  like  his  father  and  grandfather 
before  him,  instead  of  sacrificing  himself  to 
his  father's  wish  that  he  should  enter  the 
ministry,  he  would  have  been  certain  to 
rush  needlessly  into  some  forlorn  hope,  and 
perish  in  his  youth.  It  is  well  that  the 
world  did  not  have  to  lose  him  thus,  al- 
though his  life,  like  Mazzini's,  and  that  of 
many  a  spiritual  hero,  might  be  called  a  life 
of  spiritual  martyrdom,  and  of  a  martyrdom 
whose  crown  was  only  to  become  visible 
after  he  was  gone.  Many  in  this  country 
are  familiar  with  the  engraving  of  the  mar- 
ble bust  of  Robertson  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary at  Oxford.  It  is  probably  a  copy  of 
the  bust  executed  after  his  death  by  order 
of  an  English  gentleman  who  picked  up  a 
volume  of  his  sermons,  and  was  so  struck 
by  them  that  he  had  this  graceful  memorial 
made  to  present  to  the  '*  Pavilion"  at 
Brighton.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  refined 
spiritual  and  intellectual  loveliness  of  the 
features  and  expression  in  everything  indi- 
cating such  a  nature  as  Robertson's,  the 
story  of  whose  life  makes  us  feel  the  force 
of  those  words  of  Dr.  Arnold's, — golden 
words,  which  deserve  to  be  inscribed  over 
the  department  of  biography  in  every  li- 
brary,— ♦*!  consider  beyond  all  wealth, 
hoDor,  or  even  health,  is  the  attachment 
we  form  to  noble  souls." 

Ursula  Tannenforst. 

Philadelphia. 


IN    TENT  AND    SADDLE  IN 
PALESTINE. 


FROM  JAFFA  TO  JERUSALSM  AND  NAZARETH. 


We  landed  at  Jaffa  early  in  March. 
After  viewing  the  reputed  house  of  Simon 
the  tanner,  and  other  spots  and  scenes  of 
interest,  we  went  by  rail  to  Jerusalem. 
The  way  lies  through  the  beautiful  Plain  of 
Sharon,  highly  cultivated,  and  bright  in 
places  with  wild  flowers,  and  through  the 
Valley  of  Ajalon,  where  "the  sun  stood  still 
and  the  moon  stayed"  while  Joshua  and 
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the  people  avenged  themselves  upon  their 
enemies.  Arrived  at  Jerusalem,  we  were 
not  to  see  it  for  several  days  yet.  Except 
for  a  few  miles  in  the  south  around  Jerusa- 
lem, and  in  the  north  about  Damascus,  the 
only  method  of  travelling  in  Palestine  or 
Syria  is  on  horseback.  We  were  booked 
both  for  the  '*short  tour"  to  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Jordan,  and  for  the  *Mong  tour"  to 
Damascus,  Baal  bee,  and  Bey  rout.  It  was 
wisely  decided  to  take  the  short  tour  before 
'*doing*'  Jerusalem,  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  our  first  horse- 
back riding  ere  we  started  on  the  longer 
journey.  Shortly  after  five  o'clock,  there- 
fore, on  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  we 
were  called  to  begin  our  first  trip.  My 
horse  did  not  exactly  run  away  with  me, 
but  walked  away,  following  his  mate  in  an- 
other party.  Our  first  lesson  in  Arabic  was 
to  learn  to  say  "whoa.'*  We  had  also  to 
learn  the  Oriental  method  of  using  the 
reins,  as,  when  we  attempted  to  handle 
them  in  American  fashion,  the  horse  exe- 
cuted a  dance  which  was  disquieting  to 
body  and  spirit. 

We  rode  through  the  Valley  of  Jeliosha- 
phat,  around  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  past 
Bethany.  An  armed  Bedouin  sheik  then 
joined  us  for  our  protection.  While  this 
protection  is  a  species  of  blackmail,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  necessary ;  for  without  it  the 
traveller  is  considered  legitimate  prey  by 
the  Bedouins  en  route.  The  present  Pacha 
of  Jerusalem  has  be^n  a  vigorous  policy 
for  the  protection  of  travellers.  Still,  out- 
rages have  been  committed  this  season.  All 
the  natives  carry  arms,  generally  the  old 
flint-lock  musket. 

We  have  a  picturesque  ride  of  five  hours 
down  steep  slopes,  through  bleak  and  rugged 
hills  and  mountains,  and  stop  at  length  at 
the  inn  of  the  Good  Samaritan  for  luncheon. 
It  was  asserted  that  a  part  of  our  repast  had 
been  left  over  from  the  Good  Samaritan's 
time.  Still,  it  was  none  the  less  acceptable. 
We  mount  again  for  another  four  hours  in 
the  saddle,  and  go  through  wild  gorges,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  tumbles  the  Brook 
Cherith.  Hither  Elijah  fled  from  the  wrath 
of  Jezebel,  and  was  ministered  unto  by  the 
lavens.  The  Greeks  have  built  a  beautiful 
monastery  before  the  cave  in  which  the 
prophet  lodged  when  the  Lord  manifested 
himself  in  the  strong  wind,  the  earthquake. 


the  fire,  and,  lastly  and  mostly,  in  the  still 
small  voice.  We  come  at  length  to  the 
Plain  of  Jericho.  On  one  side  rises  the 
Mount  of  Temptation,  honeycombed  with 
the  cells  in  which  monks  and  anchorites  for- 
merly dwelt.  On  the  other,  across  the  Jor- 
dan, are  the  jMountains  of  Moab,  with  Nebo 
and  Pisgah,  associated  with  the  last  days  of 
Moses.  We  spend  the  night  at  Jericho, 
thought  by  some  antiquarians  to  be  the 
site,  not  of  the  ancient  city  of  that  name, 
but  of  Gilgal,  where  Saul  was  made  king, 
and  where  Samuel  called  the  people  to- 
gether in  solemn  assembly.  The  place 
now  is  not  much  but  a  heap  of  rubbish  in 
which  a  few  natives  have  made  their  huts. 
A  massive,  square  ruin  is  pointed  out  as  the 
house  of  Zacchdeus  whom  Jesus  visited. 

This  was  the  land  of  milk  and  honey.  Of 
honey  there  is  plenty  now,  as  wild  flowers 
are  abundant ;  but  of  milk  there  is  none  ex- 
cept that  of  goats  The  palms,  for  which 
the  place  was  celebrated,  have  disappeared ; 
and  the  wild  thorn-tree  has  taken  their 
place.  But  the  mounds  which  here  abound^ 
and  the  trees  of  ancient  irrigation,  attest 
that  this  was  once  the  centre  of  a  flourish- 
ing civilization. 

We  are  stiff  and  weary  from  our  first 
day*s  hard  ride.  But  here,  especially,  there 
is  no  rest  for  the  weary.  So  we  are  up  with 
the  sun,  our  second  morning  out,  for  a  ride 
to  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  clear,  bright  at- 
mosphere it  seems  close  at  hand.  But  it  is 
miles  away,  and  we  ride  nearly  three  houra 
under  a  blazing  sun  to  reach  it.  It  is  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  though  bitter  to  the  taste;  clear  and 
blue,  giving  no  hint  that  it  is  the  abode  of 
death  only.  We  enjoy  a  most  delightful 
bath  (March  8)  in  the  placid  waters,  and 
come  out  encrusted  with  salt,  which  makes 
a  plunge  in  the  Jordan  desirable  to  get  the 
salt  off.  We  come  at  length  to  the  Ford  of 
the  Jordan,  where  tradition  places  the  cross- 
ing of  Joshua  with  the  Israelites,  and  the 
baptism  of  Jesus.  The  Jordan  is  a  disap- 
pointing stream,  small  and  unpicturesque, 
and  so  muddy  that  all  but  two  of  our  party 
refused  to  enter  into  its  waters.  Still,  it  is 
sacred  with  historical  associations ;  and  we 
were  glad  at  being  able  to  stand  upon  its 
bank.  We  recross  the  flat  alkali  waste 
which  here  extends  along  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Jordan,  and  are  again  in  Jericho. 
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The  day  following  we  went  back  to  Jeru- 
salem, passing  through  Bethany,  where,  of 
course,  everything  connected  with  Mary, 
Martha,  and  Lazarus  is  shown;  over  the 
site  of  the  village  of  Bethphage,  where  now 
stands  a  Greek  church  ;  and  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  This  mount  is  especially  attrac- 
tive on  account  of  its  own  beauty,  the 
grandeur  of  the  view  which  it  affords,  and 
the  sacred  associations  which  gather  round 
it.  The  garden  of  Gethsemane  lies  almost 
at  its  base  on  the  Jerusalem  side.  We  re- 
flect that  here  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  prayed 
in  agony  of  soul,  and  at  last  said,  '^Thy  will 
be  done,"  having  now  the  strength  which 
enabled  him  to  drink  the  bitter  cup. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  more  than  1,300  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  Jerusalem, 
2,600  feet  above  that  level.  The  difference 
in  temperature  between  the  two  points  is 
great.  '  To  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  is 
like  going  from  Florida  to  Maine.  While 
we  suffered  from  the  heat  at  Jericho,  we  ran 
into  a  violent  hail-storm  at  Jerusalem.  We 
had  come  from  summer  back  to  early  spring. 
The  storm  increasing,  and  giving  every  in- 
dication of  lasting  for  some  time,  the  tents 
were  abandoned  for  a  hotel.  All  but  one  of 
the  hotels  of  the  Holy  City  are  outside  the 
walls.  Inside  the  walls  it  is  so  dark  and 
damp  and  dirty,  so  cramped  and  narrow, 
that  modern  enterprise  establishes  itself 
outside. 

Jerusalem,  seen  from  a  distance, — from 
the  top  of  any  one  of  the  many  hills  which 
compass  her  round  about, — is  a  grand  and 
imposing  picture.  Standing  on  a  sort  of 
plateau  which  rises  high  and  abruptly  on 
every  side  but  one,  her  massive  walls  still 
intact,  the  city  is  fair  to  look  upon.  In  size 
it  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length 
and  the  same  in  breadth.  By  walking 
smartly,  one  can  go  entirely  around  the  city 
outside  the  walls  in  a  little  more  than  half 
an  hour.  The  population  is  about  40,000. 
The  walls  are  about  forty  feet  high;  but, 
being  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  a  deep 
gorge,  or  valley,  they  seem  much  higher. 
Three  gates,  adorned  with  Turkish  soldiers, 
are  sufficient  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of 
the  people.  There  are  two  more  open,  but 
they  are  little  used ;  and  two  have  been  per- 
manently closed. 

Seen    near  to,  and   in  detail,  the  city  is 
miserable  and  squalid.      The  narrow  and 


uneven  streets  prevent  carriages  from  enter- 
ing the  city.  A  loaded  camel  or  donkey 
takes  up  three-fourths  of  the  width  of  most 
of  the  streets.  These  are  arched  over,  and 
made  into  bazaars.  The  most  interesting 
streets  are  so  dark  that  they  cannot  be 
photographed. 

I  shall  not  delay  with  the  sights  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  and 
the  Mosque  of  Omar  are  its  chief  attrac- 
tions. The  former  is  divided  amongst  the 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  Armenians,  who  hold 
their  services  at  the  same  time  within  a  few 
feet  of  each  other.  The  effect  is  something 
like  Babel.  The  Greeks  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead,  possessing  the  spot  which  is  the  **exact 
centre  of  the  earth"  and  whence  the  Lord 
took  the  earth  for  making  Adam.  We  were 
shown  Pilate's  judgment  hall,  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa, the  house  of  Caiaphas.  The  fact  that 
Jerusalem  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  and 
every  trace  of  the  ancient  city  obliterated, 
does  not  deter  the  churches  from  locating 
all  places  definitely.  The  city  has  been  so 
levelled  that  Mounts  Moriah  and  Zion  are 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  general  level. 
The  valley  between  them  has  been  filled  in 
with  nearly  one  hundred  feet  of  debris. 

But,  though  Jerusalem  is  squalid  to-day, 
it  has  been,  is  now,  and  perhaps  always  will 
be  the  chief  centre  of  interest  for  Christen- 
dom. Here  the  prophets  taught.  Here  the 
thought  of  one  God,  and  he  a  God  of  love, 
came  into  being.  Here  David  overcame  his 
enemies.  Here  small  bands  of  brave  souls 
met  the  armies  of  Kineveh,  of  Babylon,  of 
^Rypt)  of  Greece,  of  Antiochus,  and  of  Rome. 
From  here  the  people  were  led  away  captive. 
Hither  they  returned,  a  forlorn  hope,  and 
again  became  a  nation.  Richard  and  Sala- 
din.  Crusader  and  Saracen,  have  fought  be- 
neath these  walls:  the  shout  of  battle  has 
often  caused  the  hearts  within  to  tremble  or 
to  thrill;  and  still  the  star  of  Jerusalem 
is  rising,  and  will  again  shine  in  glory. 
Though  Israel  has  been  tossed  about  like  a 
ship  on  a  stormy  sea,  the  ship  never  sank, 
but  rode  the  waves,  in  hope,  if  not  in 
triumph ;  and  Jerusalem  has  ever  been  at 
once  both  star  t6  guide  and  anchor  to  hold. 
From  these  gates  Christ  went  forth  to  die, 
and  Paul  to  teach,  carrying  the  light  of 
truth  through  an  ever-widening  circle  which 
shall  at  length  embrace  the  world. 

From  Jerusalem  we  made  excursions  to 
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places  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood.  At 
Bethlehem  we  were  surprised  to  see  in  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity  a  Turkish  soldier 
standing  with  loaded  musket  beside  the 
manger  and  the  star  of  brass,  ostensibly  to 
keep  the  eastern  Christian  sects  from  fight- 
ing each  other.  But  the  Christians  claim 
that  the  soldier  is  only  a  libel  on  their  faith, 
kept  there  by  the  Mohammedans  to  counter- 
set  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  missionaries 
among  the  natives. 

The  Russians  possess  many  of  the  sacred 
sites  in  and  about  Jerusalem.  There  is 
much  rivalry  between  them  and  the  Roman 
Catholics.  This  rivalry  leads  to  a  multipli- 
cation of  holy  places.  Thus  there  are  two 
Calvaries  with  holy  sepulchres,  two  places 
where  John  baptized  Jesus,  two  Mounts  of 
Transfiguration,  two  Jerichos,  two  Gil  gals, 
two  places  where  Elijah  was  fed  by  the 
ravens,  two  wells  into  which  Joseph  was 
cast,  and,  as  we  found  later,  two  places  of 
AnnuDciation  at  Nazareth,  two  sites  of 
Bethsaida,  Chorazin,  and  other  cities  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  This  multiplicity  is  not 
entirely  due  to  ecclesiastical  rivalry,  but 
partly  to  the  differences  of  scholars,  and 
somewhat  to  the  desire  of  ambitious  locali- 
ties to  be  hitched  to  an  historical  or  holy 
star. 

But,  whether  any  sacred  site  be  possessed 
by  Greek  or  Roman,  it  is  utterly  ruined, 
covered  with  brass  and  tinsel,  the  trappings 
of  an  offensive  theology  flaunted  every- 
where. One  is  not  even  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  silence;  for  the  mummery  of  their 
priests  is  ever  resounding. 

After  a  four  days*  sojourn  at  Jerusalem 
we  set  out  for  Damascus,  a  bright,  clear  sky 
overhead,  but  underfoot  one  of  the  worst 
apologies  for  a  road  civilized  man  ever  saw. 
The  horses  must  clamber  for  hours  over 
bowlders  and  between  jagged  rocks,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  their  riders,  if  not 
themselves,  a  distressing  shaking  up.  None 
bat  a  sure-footed  Arab  horse  could  travel 
such  ways  with  safety.  The  way  leads  over 
the  hill  Soopus,  where  Titus  had  his  head- 
quarters during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
From  this  point  the  view  of  the  city  is 
magnificent.  On  we  go  through  miles  of 
nothing  but  mountains  of  bare  stone  and 
hills  of  bowlders, — not  a  solitary  bird  or 
beast  or  inhabitant  to  be  seen,  only  now 
and  then  a  traveller  from  some  distant  vil- 


lage. Palestine,  from  a  few  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  could  supply  the  world  with 
stone  fences,  and  never  miss  the  material. 
The  rockiest  parts  of  New  England  are  a 
fertile  field  compared  with  this  region. 
Indeed,  such  is  the  desolation  that  the  cap- 
italist of  the  party  remarked  that  he  would 
not  give  three  cents  an  acre  for  all  Pales- 
tine. He  was  answered,  So  much  the  more 
credit  is  due  those  sturdy  souls  who  in 
former  ceoturies  made  these  hills  snpport 
a  nation.  For  this  they  did.  One  can  see 
that  these  hills  were  formerly  terraced  to 
their  tops,  and  were  green  with  the  olive  and 
the  vine.  But  through  centuries  of  devas- 
tation and  neglect  the  soil  has  been  washed 
away,  leaving  only  the  rocks  beneath.  We, 
at  length,  pass  Gibeah  where  Saul  was  born, 
and  Ramah,  where  lamentation  and  bitter 
weeping  were  heard,  and  make  our  first 
halt  at  Bethel  for  luncheon.  Here  Jacob, 
on  his  pillow  of  stone,  dreamed  of  the  angels 
ascending  and  descending.  At  Bethel  is 
now  a  squalid  village,  but  numerous  ruins 
tell  of  former  grandeur.  The  next  day 
we  go  over  the  site  of  ancient  Sbiloh, 
important  as  a  religions  centre  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  where  Eli  dwelt,  and  where 
Samuel  ministered  before  the  Lord.  We 
go  do?m  into  the  field  of  Joseph,  where  we 
see  signs  of  fertility  and  cultivation.  The 
wheat  is  eight  or  ten  inches  high;  and 
dozens  of  women  are  pulling  out  the  weeds, 
or  tares,  as  they  call  them,  not  allowing 
them  to  grow  unto  the  harvest.  We  come 
soon  to  Jacob's  Well,  and  drink  from  its 
depths.  The  Crusaders  built  a  church  over 
the  well,  and  in  the  destruction  of  the 
edifice  the  well  was  filled  with  rubbish. 
Within  th-  past  two  years  it  has  been  re- 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  seventy  feet.  The 
original  depth  was  much  greater.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  spot  where  Jesus 
spoke  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  concern- 
ing the  living  waters,  and  uttered  the  im- 
mortal words,  *'Grod  is  a  Spirit;  and  they 
that  worship  him  niist  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth."  Near  to  the  well  rise  Ebal 
and  Grerizim ;  and  a  half  hour's  ride  be- 
tween and  beyond  them  brings  us  to  Na- 
blous,  the  Neapolis  of  Vespasian,  the 
Sychar  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Shechem  of  the  Old  (Gen.  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.). 
Our  tents  were  pitched  the  second  night 
out  in  a  grove  of  old  olive-trees,  some  of 
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them  six  feet  ia  diameter.  The  Baptist  mis- 
sionary, a  native  of  the  place,  told  us  they 
were  two  thousand  years  old,  and  were 
calUd  Roman  trees,  because  planted  under 
Roman  rule  before  the  Christian  era.  We 
visited  the  Samaritan  synagogue.  These 
strange  people  are  now  fewer  than  two  hun- 
dred in  number,  and  are  not  so  worthy  of 
the  title  **good''  as  was  the  man  in  the  par- 
able. They  possess  three  old  manuscripts. 
You  pay  to  see  the  oldest,  but  are  shown  the 
most  recent  one.  They  tell  you  that  for 
more  '^backsheesh"  you  may  see  the  most 
ancient;  and,  when  that  process  has  been 
gone  through  with  twice,  you  see  the  manu- 
script of  the  Pentateuch,  which  they  claim 
is  thirty-five  hundred  years  old,  but  which 
the  expert  of  the  British  Museum  says 
dates  from  the  fifth  century  a.d.  In  the 
evening  the  high  priest  sent  his  son  to  sell 
us  genuine  leaves  from  the  oldest  manu- 
script.    We  did  not  buy. 

The  ride  from  Nablous  to  Samaria  over 
the  mountains  was  of  surpassing  interest 
and  grandeur.  From  above  we  could  see 
the  people  reterracing  the  hills  and  reclaim- 
ing the  land.  In  the  valleys  the  almond 
and  the  apricot  were  in  bloom,  and  the  fig- 
tree  was  putting  forth  her  leaves.  The  city 
of  Samaria  was  on  a  noble  plateau,  high 
above  the  plain.  From  it  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  west,  Hermon,  clad  with  snow, 
on  the  north,  the  mountains  beyond  Jor- 
dan on  the  east,  and  the  hills  around  Jeru- 
salem on  the  south  are  distinctly  visible. 
Hundreds  of  columns  are  to  be  seen,  some 
dating  from  the  Herod-*,  some  even  from 
the  idolatrous  Ahab.  It  must  have  been  a 
magnificent  city  at  its  best. 

We  descend  into  the  beautiful  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  where  armies  have  met  in  battle 
array  from  the  time  of  Barak  down  to  our 
own  day.  We  pass  through  a  wretched 
village  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Jezreel, 
where  Ahab  built  a  famous  palace  near  to 
the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  which  the  king 
coveted.  We  drink  of  the  fountain  where 
Gideon  picked  his  three  hundred  men,  ride 
through  the  Shunem  of  the  Old  Testament, 
take  luncheon  at  Nain  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  Saturday  night,  at  the  end 
of  our  fourth  day  from  Jerusalem,  go  into 
camp  at  Nazareth,  Never  were  mortals 
more  grateful  for  the  day  of  rest.  Ten 
hours  a  day  in  the  saddle  over  such  trails 


as  we  traversed  make  even  the  natives,  bom 
and  bred  to  it,  weary.  It  seems  incredible 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  Palestine  should 
be  utterly  destitute  of  roads.  Those  con- 
structed by  the  Romans  have  reverted  to 
their  original  state  or  were  destroyed  in 
time  of  war;  for  hundreds  of  years  all 
travel  has  been  on  foot  or  horseback,  and 
all  transportation  by  camels  or  donkeys. 
So  the  idea  has  not  occurred  to  the  natives 
that  anything  more  than  a  mule-path  is 
necessary.  Our  way  was  now  over  great 
bowlders,  again  through  mire  which  threat- 
ened to  engulf  the  horses,  up  or  down  steep 
banks  where  there  was  danger  of  going 
over  the  horse's  head  or  over  his  tail,  along 
a  niche  half-way  up  the  side  of  a  hill  or 
mountain,  across  swift  brooks  and  small 
rivers  where  horse  and  rider  seemed  about 
to  be  swept  away,  along  watercourses,  some- 
times dry,  sometimes  with  all  the  water 
the  horse  could  breast,  over  tumbled-down 
Roman  bridges,  and  at  times  through  deep 
sand.  The  vileness  of  these  ways  can- 
not be  exaggerated.  An  Arabian  saddle  is 
about  as  complex  as  an  American  harness. 
We  often  had  to  dismount,  and  let  the  horse 
find  his  own  way  down  some  rocky  slope. 
In  one  place  the  path  was  not  wide  enough 
for  one  of  our  luggage  mules  and  his  bur- 
den, and  both  went  rolling  down  the  steep. 
And  yet  this  is  the  highway  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Damascus.  We  allowed  to  the 
old  historic  place  the  title  of  ''Hades  No. 
1";  but  pai'ts  of  the  road  we  labelled 
"Hades  No.  2,"  "Hades  No.  3,"  etc.,  up  to 
a  dozen  or  fifteen.  And  one  place  was 
'* worse  than  Hades."  Imagine  our  joy, 
therefore,  at  the  prospect  of  a  day  of  rest  in 
beautiful  Nazareth. 

But  I  am  reminded  that  my  letter  is 
already  quite  long  enough.  So  I  will  stop 
here,  reserving  for  your  next  issue  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  interesting  and  sacred  spot,  and 
an  account  of  our  journey  from  here  to  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  through  Northern  Palestine, 
to  Damascus,  to  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  and 
across  the  lofty  Lebanon  Mountains  to  Bey- 
rout.  T.  G.  MlLSTED. 

Beyrout,  Syria. 


How  fresh,  O  Lord,  how  sweet  and  clean 
Are  thy  returns! — even  as  the  flowers  in 
spring.  — Herbert, 
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NOBERTSON  SMITH. 


The  Smiths  are  many ;  and  hence  conven- 
ience long  since  united  with  afEection,  ad- 
miration, and  a  growing  fame  to  name  as 
simply  ^'Robertson  Smith"  the  distinguished 
scholar  whose  recent  death  has  thrived 
with  poignant  sorrow  the  whole  world  of 
liberal  religious  thought.  To  no  one  have 
the  common  people  of  this  liberal  religious 
world  been  more  indebted  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  than  to  him.  Among 
great  Biblical  scholars  he  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest;  but  his  special  function  has 
been  that  of  bringing  home  the  results  of 
the  best  modem  scholarship  to  people  of 
good  average  intelligence.  For  these  his 
work  was  substantially  completed,  and  the 
wide  regret  caused  by  his  death  is  rather  for 
the  friend  who  has  been  such  a  helper  than 
for  the  loss  of  some  anticipated  good.  But 
it  ia  this  loss  which  appeals  most  strongly 
to  the  scholars  of  his  own  rank,  and  those 
approximating  to  their  standing.  The  last 
years  of  Dr.  Smith's  life  had  been  given  to 
original  research.  He  had  earned  the  right 
to  this  enjoyment  of  his  great  natural 
powers,  and  he  had  entered  on  it  with  a 
hearty  zest.  The  fruits  of  his  research  were 
two  remarkable  volumes,  one  on  ^'Kinship 
and  Marriage  in  £arly  Arabia,"  and  the 
other  on  **The  Religion  of  the  Semites." 
Nothing  that  he  did  before  counted  for  so 
much  with  scholars  as  these  two  volumes. 
And  from  their  author  how  much  more 
could  justly  be  expected,  seeing  that  he  was 
but  forty-seven  years  old.  But  we  shall 
have  no  more. 

William  Robertson  Smith  was  born  at 
Keig  Tough,  Vale  of  Alford,  Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland,  Nov.  8.  1846.  His  father 
wa^  a  Free  Kirk  minister,  and  early  went 
about  to  educate  his  boy  for  his  profession. 
He  could  do  something  in  Hebrew  when  he 
was  six  years  old.  His  education  was  pri- 
vate till  he  went  to  Aberdeen  University. 
His  theological  training  was  carried  on  at 
the  Free  Church  College  in  Edinburgh, 
under  Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson,  afterward  one 
of  bis  best  contributors  to  the  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica,  and  in  Germany  at  Bonn 
and  Gottingen,  under  *'the  most  learned 
and  exacting  of  professors,"  Paul  de  La- 
garde.  For  a  time  his  inclination  to  physi- 
cal science  was  strongly  marked,  and  he 


even  became  a  teacher  of  physics.  If  Weis- 
mann  is  right  in  his  idea  that  genius  is  he- 
reditary, but  talent  a  matter  of  education 
and  environment,  it  is  conceivable  that  Rob- 
ertson Smith's  genius  might  have  produced 
a  scientific  talent  as  striking  as-  the  theo- 
logico-critical  which  he  finally  developed. 
Hardly  could  it  have  been  so  useful  to  man- 
kind. But  his  training  in  physical  science 
did  not  run  to  waste.  It  went  to  the  shap- 
ing of  his  critical  mind.  It  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  weigh  evidence  in  the 
ordinary  theological  scales. 

But  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  old 
when,  in  1870,  after  teaching  physics  two 
years  at  Edinburgh,  he  became  professor  of 
Hebrew  in  his  own  university  of  Aberdeen. 
There  he  remained  until  1881.  In  1875  he 
began  to  write  for  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  His  first  article 
was  "Angel,"  his  second  "Bible."  While 
the  Presbyterian  mind  was  musing  upon 
these,  the  fire  of  indignation  gathered 
strength ;  and  when,  in  1880,  the  article  on 
"Hebrew  Language  and  Literature"  ap- 
peared, that  fire  broke  out  and  roared  for 
Prof.  Smith's  punishment  as  a  heretic  and 
blasphemer.  In  August  of  that  year  a  spe- 
cial committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
this  article.  In  October  the  committee  re- 
ported him  as  teaching  that  certain  state- 
ments of  the  Scriptures  were  not  trust- 
worthy, and  that  God  was  not  their  author. 
He  had  called  the  Song  of  Songs  ''a  lyric 
drama,"  and  Jonah  "a  parable";  two  chap- 
ters in  Isaiah  he  had  said  were  "originally 
published  as  broadsides";  and  he  had  de- 
clared Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  be  "singularly 
destitute  of  literary  merit."  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  adopted,  and  he  was  en- 
joined to  stop  teaching  until  the  General  As- 
sembly should  take  up  his  case  and  dispose 
of  it.  In  1881  the  General  Assembly,  by  a 
vote  of  394  to  233,  sustained  the  report  of  the 
committee;  and  Prof.  Smith  was  deprived  of 
his  chair,  but  allowed  to  retire  on  half-pay, 
— a  shrewd  device  to  prevent  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  civil  courts.  There  was  no  con- 
viction of  heresy,  though  this  should  have 
been  an  easy  matter  in  the  light  of  that 
article  of  the  confession  which  reads,  "the 
Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  and  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  being  immediately  in- 
spired by  God,  and  by  his  singular  care  and 
providence  kept  pure  in  all  ages,  and  there- 
fore authentic." 
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At  the  time  of  his  deposition  Prof. 
Smith  was  described  as  a  man  of  small 
statare,  with  a  round,  cheerful,  beardless 
face,  with  dark,  brilliant  eyes.  For  some 
time  before  his  death  he  suffered  from  a 
distressing  malady  of  the  brain  and  spine ; 
and  one  who  saw  him  not  long  ago  repre- 
sents him  as  terribly  emaciated,  and  his 
hair  as  white  as  snow.  Perhaps  his  health 
was  broken  by  the  studious  habit  of  his  life ; 
but,  as  a  general  thing,  the  brain  is  much 
more  apt  to  suffer  from  disuse  than  from 
abundant  exercise.  For  his  reputation  and 
success  and  usefulness  the  action  of  the 
Greneral  Assembly  was  most  fortunate. 
Appealing  to  the  general  public,  in  1880 
he  gave  a  course  of  popular  lectures  on 
"The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church," 
and  in  1881  another  course  on  **The 
Prophets  of  Israel,"  which  attracted  splen- 
did audiences,  and,  when  published,  had  a 
remarkable  sale.  The  General  Assembly 
had  done  its  best  to  advertise  his  heresy, 
and  so  far  the  success  was  eminent,  but 
there  was  more  to  come ;  for  in  1881  he  was 
made  assistant  editor  of  the  EncyclopsBdia 
Britannica,  and  from  that  time  forward  he 
was  immensely  influential  in  determining 
the  character  of  its  theological  and  critical 
articles.  He  surrounded  himself  with  men 
after  his  own  heart.  He  went  to  Germany 
for  Harnaok  and  Wellhausen,  the  latter's 
article  on  the  "History  of  Israel"  being  the 
most  significant  article  of  the  whole  series. 
Smith  was,  in  fact,  the  continuator  of  Well- 
hausen, and  his  master  Kuenen,  and  one  of 
their  first  interpreters  to  the  English  mind. 
When  Wellhausen's  larger  **History  of 
Israel"  appeared.  Prof.  Smith  wrote  a  com- 
mendatory preface.  There  was  more  be- 
tween these  two  great  scholars  than  the 
bond  of  scholarship :  they  were  personal 
friends.  To  the  influence  of  Prof.  Smith 
we  are  also  indebted  for  the  thoroughly  sci- 
entific article  of  Edwin  A.  Abbott  on  the 
Four  Grospels,  to  the  authenticity  oC  the 
Fourth  Gospel  frankly  adverse.  Prof. 
Smith  could  not  have  had  a  better  chair  for 
the  propagation  of  a  scientific  understand- 
ing of  the  Bible  than  the  chair  of  assist- 
ant professor  on  the  Britannica.  All  other 
influences  combined  have  not  done  so  much 
to  spread  that  understandiog  among  the 
laity  of  England  and  America. 

When  he    set  out,   he   was  quite   alone 


among  scholars  nominally  orthodox  in 
Great  Britain.  Dean  Stanley  had  been  an 
eager  follower  of  Ewald,  and  even  Ewald 
was  a  monstrous  heretic  to  the  orthodox 
mind.  But  from  Ewald  to  Kuenen  and 
Wellhausen  the  step  was  a  gigantic  stride. 
With  Ewald,  Deuteronomy  was  the  young- 
est portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  its  date  621 
B.C.,  just  seven  hundred  years  after  the  time 
of  Moses,  to  whom  it  is  definitely  ascribed  in 
the  Biblical  introduction.  It  was  the  work 
of  Kuenen,  following  the  hints  of  Vatke  and 
Graf,  to  show  that  the  Levitical  legislation 
of  the  Pentateuch,  comprising  the  most  of 
Numbers  and  Leviticus  and  much  besides, 
was  produced  more  than  a  century  later 
than  Deuteronomy,  and  not  published  until 
445  B.C.  These  critical  conclusions  have 
wide-reaching  connections  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  Old  Testament  literature. 
They  are  by  no  means  merely  negative. 
They  build  anew  the  literary  and  religiooa 
history  of  Israel.  As  early  as  1S74 
Kuenen's  ^'Religion  of  Israel"  was  trans- 
lated in  England  under  Unitarian  auspices, 
which  did  not  commend  its  doctrine  to  the 
conservative  mind,  and  did  not  make  it  any 
easier  for  Prof.  Smith  to  take  his  isolated 
and  heroic  stand.  But  he  was  equal  to  the 
call.  He  lived  to  see  himself  surrounded 
with  a  company  of  English  scholars  cord- 
ially accepting  the  ideas  of  his  great  mas- 
ters. They  are  embodied  in  Driver's  "In- 
troduction to  the  Old  Testament."  Cheyne 
has  not  only  accepted  them,  but  gone  far 
to  better  their  instructions.  Their  echoes 
sound  on  every  side.  Even  the  High 
Church  authors  of  **Lux  Mundi"  yield  to 
them  a  strange,  equivocal  assent. 

"All  can  raise  the  flowers  now, 
For  all  have  got  the  seed." 

Of  Prof.  Smith's  later  works  I  have  al- 
ready spoken.  The  "Kinship  and  Marriage 
in  Early  Arabia"  and  "Religion  of  the 
Semites"  were  written  in  connection  with 
his  professorship  of  Arabic  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  England, — a  professorship 
in  which  he  passed  from  one  chair  to  an- 
other with  increasing  honor,  at  the  same 
time  being  made  librarian  of  the  university. 
Evidently,  Cambridge  had  no  fear  of  his 
heresy.  But  he  had  taken  no  backward  step. 
Prof.  Cheyne  hailed  him  a  few  months  ago 
as  "still  in  the  vanguard  of  critics." 
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There  was  a  certain  discrepancy  between 
his  critical  and  theological  mind.  It  was 
less  marked,  however,  than  with  Prof. 
Briggs,  the  scholasticism  of  whose  theology 
is  in  amazing  contrast  with  the  scientific 
character  of  his  critical  results.  There  are 
many  who  insist  that  there  is  here  no  real 
discre{»ancy, — that  the  Higher  Criticism  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  peculiar  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  and  with  the  tradi- 
tional theology  of  the  churches.  If  it  is  so, 
that  criticism  is  a  matter  of  no  great  im- 
portance.  If  it  is  not  so,  the  contrary  per- 
saasion  has  a  function  which  must  nob  be 
incautiously  despised.  It  is  a  buffer  which 
softens  the  jolt  of  the  transition  from  the 
old  things  to  the  new. 

John  W.  Chadwick. 


MARY  A.  HEMENWAY.* 


The  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Hemenway  was 
a  calamity  to  Boston.  There  is  no  circle 
which  has  to  do  with  the  higher  life  of 
Boston  where  her  presence  was  not  needed 
and  where  her  absence  is  not  felt.  For  in 
the  best  enterprises  of  education,  of  science, 
of  fine  art,  of  health,  of  patriotism,  of  phi- 
lanthropy, of  religion, — in  all  those  affairs 
where  religion  has  to  do  with  the  uplifting 
of  the  world, — even  in  the  practical  detail 
of  all  our  best  affairs,  she  might  always  be 
relied  upon.  Her  large  wealth  was  spent 
most  liberally,  wholly  unselfishly.  More 
than  this,  her  knowledge  of  affairs,  and 
what  seemed  like  an  intuitive  wisdom,  di- 
rected her  strategy  against  evil. 

Mrs.  Hemenway  was  born  to  a  large  fort- 
une. She  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Tiles- 
ton,  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  sea  in  the  days  of 
our  large  foreign  commerce.  His  argosies 
brought  us  tributes  from  every  laod.  From 
him  or  from  somebody  she  inherited  or 
gained  in  early  life  her  habit  of  studying  af- 
fairs in  a  comprehensive  fashion,  taking  a 
broad  view,  not  only  of  immediate,  but  of 
permanent  results. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  her  great  and 
Qoble  gifts  to  this  city  and  to  the  country  at 
large. 

She  was  the  leading  spirit  in  inaugurat- 
ing that  great  movement  for  the  popular 

*From  the  Boston  CimvmonweaUth. 


study  of  history  which  began  in  what  was 
called  the  **01d  South  Courses,"  and  is  now 
working  its  wonders,  not  only  here,  but  in 
many  other  cities. 

So  soon  as  the  Civil  War  ended,  she  took 
upon  herself  the  whole  charge  of  important 
institutions  of  education  in  the  Southern 
cities.  If  her  dear  friend,  Gen.  Arm- 
strong, were  living,  he  would  be  the  first  to 
say  that  but  for  her  unflinching  support,  in 
good  report  and  in  evil,  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  Hampton  Institute  would 
hardly  exist  to-day. 

Herself  a  connoisseur  of  no  mean  ability, 
her  hand  was  present  wherever  encourage- 
ment was  needed  for  fine  art.  Once,  when 
she  had  paid  a  sum  at  which  princes  would 
have  .hesitated  for  one  of  Hunt's  Niagaras, 
she  said  simply,  **I  would  not  pay  so  much 
for  pictures  if  I  could  not  arrange  that  the 
public  should  have  the  good  of  them." 

At  the  present  moment  the  Boston  Nor- 
mal School  of  Gymnastics  is  maintained 
wholly  at  her  charge, — one  would  say  with 
princely  munificence,  but  that  princes  do 
not  do  such  things.  In  this  school  a  body 
of  young  women,  who  are  to  be  the  gymnas- 
tic teachers  of  their  sex,  are  trained  not  only 
in  the  physical  exercises  of  a  gymnasium, 
but  as  students  in  a  medical  school  might  be 
trained,  with  laboratory  work,  in  physics,  in 
psychology,  in  chemistry,  in  anatomy  and 
biology,  in  hygiene, — indeed,  in  sanitary 
science  in  general.  The  staff  of  instruction 
brings  together  fourteen  teachers  who  would 
be  recognized  among  our  leaders. 

Again,  the  whole  system  of  training  in 
cooking  in  the  Boston  schools,  which  we 
believe  to  be  superior  to  any  public  system 
in  the  world,  is  due  entirely  to  the  plans 
thought  out  by  her.  She  instituted  the 
schools.  She  carried  them  on,  asking  from 
the  city  nothing  but  pupils,  till  the  trium- 
phant success  of  the  whole  was  such  that  the 
school  committee  was  glad  to  adopt  them  as 
part  of  the  public  system.  Then  she  trans- 
ferred the  whole  plant,  with  all  that  her  ex- 
perience had  gained  and  her  wealth  had  pur- 
chased, to  the  use  of  the  public. 

Yes  1  And  this  is  the  same  Mrs.  Hemen- 
way who,  at  her  own  charge  and  without 
thinking  of  help  from  the  outside,  set  on 
foot  and  has  carried  on  the  great  archaeo- 
logical expedition  which  has  brought  to 
light  such  invaluable  results  in  the  explora- 
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tions  made  in  the  South-west  of  our  nation. 
Her  attention  was  challenged  by  the  visit  of 
the  Zuni  chiefs  to  this  city  in  the  year  1872. 
Beginning  with  being  their  friend,  she  went 
much  further.  She  secured  the  service  of 
the  men  of  science  who  were  only  eager  to 
carry  forward  intelligent  research  as  to  the 
antiquities  of  those  regions;  and  by  her 
promptness  and  liberality  she  has  thus  se- 
cured, before  it  was  too  late,  the  clews  to  a 
satisfactory  knowledge  in  that  remarkable 
department  of  history. 

Side  by  side  with  matters  like  these,  of 
the  kind  which  are  generally  left  to  acad- 
emies or  public  bureaus,  Mrs.  Heraenway 
had  a  watchful  eye  for  the  needs  of  individ- 
uals and  for  the  best  work  of  our  local  cha- 
rities. We  owe  it  to  her  that  the  Old 
South  Meeting-house  stands  and  will  be  a 
perpetual  monument  of  the  Puritan  life  of 
Boston.  Every  public  enterprise  which  was 
worth  helping  was  well-nigh  sure  of  her  lib- 
eral subscription,  and  no  one  but  the  Re- 
cording Angel  can  tell  how  many  homes 
which  would  have  been  haggard  and  hungry 
have  been  made  cheerful  and  glad  by  her 
almost  omnipresent  tenderness. 

She  had  known,  like  the  rest  of  us,  what 
sorrow  is.  At  a  moment  of  acute  trial  she 
once  cried  out,  "For  every  pang  that  I  have 
suffered  a  thousand  pangs  shall  be  relieved." 
That  promise  she  fulfilled  in  a  measure 
which  is  more  than  a  hundred-fold. 

Edward  E.  Hale. 


EIGHT    CHILDREN    IN   A    DUN- 
GEON. 

A    PARABLE. 


Let  us  suppose  that  a  certain  father  with 
whom  you  are  acquainted,  living  in  the 
country,  invites  you  to  visit  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  his  system  of  family 
government,  of  which  he  thinks  he  has 
some  reason  to  be  proud. 

You  accept  the  invitation,  and  after  din- 
ner he  says,  "Now  I  want  to  show  you  my 
children."  So  he  takes  you  out  into  the 
orchard,  where  the  trees  are  blossoming, 
and  birds  singing.  There  is  a  swing,  and 
lawn  tennis  and  croquet  and  all  games 
which  children  love ;  and,  under  one  of  the 
trees,  a  table  holding  a  bountiful  supper,  all 
ready  for  the  little  ones  when  they  shall 
weary  of  their  sport.     Here  you  find  four 


children,  who  at  once  leave  their  play,  and 
run  to  meet  their  father,  and  throw  their 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  kiss  him  upon 
both  cheeks;  and  each  vie  with  the  others 
as  to  who  shall  show  the  most  affection. 
Then  the  father's  cheek  flushes  with  honest 
pride,  his  eyes  glisten  with  loving  gladness, 
and  he  says,  "Are  they  not  splendid  chil- 
dren, and  ought  I  not  to  be  a  happy  man 
surrounded  by  such  a  family  as  this  ?" 

To  all  this  you  of  course  give  a  cordial 
assent.  But  presently  you  say :  "Are  these 
your  only  children  ?  I  was  told  that  you 
had  twelve."  Then  a  momentary  shadow 
darkens  the  fathers  face,  and  he  answers: 
"Yes,  I  have  eight  others.  I  will  show  you 
them  if  you  like." 

So  he  takes  you  back  to  the  house,  and 
gets  a  lantern,  and  leads  the  way  down  a 
winding  stair  that  seems  endless.  In 
speechless  amazement  you  follow  him  into 
cellars  beneath  cellars,  while  bats  fly  out  of 
crevices  and  brush  your  face  with  their 
loathsome  wings;  and  at  every  step  the 
gloom  deepens  and  the  air  becomes  more 
chill  and  poisonous. 

At  length  you  reach  the  lowest  dun- 
geon,— a  room  where  the  walls  are  covered 
with  what  seems  the  slime  of  centuries,  and 
the  earth  is  gray  with  mildew,  and  spiders 
swollen  with  poison  have  their  webs  in 
every  corner,  and  rats  with  hideous  clamor 
scurry  away  before  your  approaching  foot- 
steps. Here  you  find  eight  children  hud- 
dled together,  clothed  in  scanty  rags,  their 
bodies  starved  to  skeletons,  their  faces 
bleached  to  the  whiteness  of  wax,  like 
plants  which  the  sun  has  never  kissed. 
"These,"  says  your  conductor,  "are  the  rest 
of  my  children." 

Very  naturally,  you  inquire  what  they 
are  doing  here ;  and  you  hazard  the  guess 
that  perhaps  they  have  been  imprisoned  for 
some  disobedience,  and  will  be  released  just 
so  soon  as  they  submit  to  their  father's  will. 
Even  this  limited  cruelty  you  ara  disposed 
to  criticise,  and  to  urge  that  some  less 
severe  form  of  punishment  would  have 
equally  served  the  purpose  of  reformation. 

But  he  answers:  "No,  I  shall  never  let 
them  out.  At  the  beginning  I  resolved 
that  I  would  be  surrounded  only  by  children 
who  loved  me  and  whom  I  could  love.  So. 
long  ago  I  gave  them  a  day  of  trial.  They 
bad  fair  warning.    I  told  them  that  those 
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who  were  obedient  during  that  day  should 
I'e  rewarded  with  a  perpetual  picnic,  but 
that  those  who  were  disobedient  should  be 
sliut  up  in  this  dungeon,  never  to  come  out 
again.  The  result  is  as  you  see.  Eight  of 
them  sinned,  and  four  of  them  preserved 
their  goodness.  My  system  of  family  gov- 
ernment has  perfectly  succeeded.  I  have 
separated  the  evil  from  the  good.  These 
eight  are  shut  up  here  where  they  will  never 
cause  me  or  their  good  brothers  and  sisters 
any  further  trouble ;  and  the  four  whom  you 
saw  out  in  the  orchard  are  so  frightened 
hf  the  fate  of  the  others  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  ever  disobeying  me  again. 
Thus  I  have  accomplished  what  I  purposed. 
I  am  surrounded  by  children  who  love  me 
and  whom  I  love." 

Now,  what  would  you  say  to  that  father  ? 
Why,  you  would  say :  "Your  system  of  fam- 
ily government  has  not  succeeded  at  all. 
It  U  the  most  barbarous  and  wicked  thing 
that  ever  I  heard  of.  Doubtless  every 
child  is  under  an  obligation  to  obey  its 
father ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  every  father 
is  under  an  equal  obligation  to  do  his  ut- 
most for  the  welfare  of  his  children,  follow- 
ing them  through  all  their  evil  ways  with 
loving  reward  in  one  hand  and  equally  lov- 
ing retribution  in  the  other,  and  never  de- 
spairing of  their  reformation.  This  plan  of 
a  single  opportunity,  a  limited  probation,  is 
all  wrong.  You  cannot  thus  easily  lay  aside 
the  responsibilities  of  your  fatherhood  by 
shutting  your  bad  children  up  where  they 
will  give  you  no  further  trouble,  and  then 
enjoying  the  aociety  of  your  good  ones." 

The  fact  is  that  no  one  would  approve  of 
Buch  a  system,  unless  it  were  the  children 
out  in  the  orchard ;  and  they  would  indorse 
it  only  because  they  did  not  dare  to  ques- 
tion its  righteousness  for  fear  that  they 
also  might  be  sent  to  the  dungeon. 

This  parable  is  told  as  an  illustration  of 
the  subject  of  divine  retribution.  As  a  fact 
no  human  father  can  be  found  bad  enough 
to  consign  two-thirds  of  his  children  to 
hopeless  misery  for  any  cause  whatever. 
What  then  shall  we  say  of  God?  Is  he 
more  unjust  and  more  cruel  than  the  worst 
man?  Xo  system  of  ingenuity  can  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  what  is  wrong  in  the 
human  parent  could  not  be  right  in  the 
divine  Father.  To  tell  me  that  I,  too,  shall 
be  sent  to  the  dungeon  if   I  question  the 


justice  of  the  decree  which  sends  my  broth- 
ers and  sisters  there,  is  an  argument  to  my 
selfishness  and  cowardice,  but  not  to  my 
reason  and  conscience.  When  every  pos- 
sible apology  has  been  made,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  commonly  accepted  belief 
attributes  to  God  precisely  the  kind  of  tri- 
umph over  his  disobedient  children  as  the 
czar  of  Russia  achieves  over  his  rebellious 
subjects  when  he  shuts  them  up  in  the 
Siberian  mines.  In  fact,  more  reason  and 
justice  are  displayed  in  the  latter  case  than 
would  be  in  the  former;  for  the  Siberian 
punishment  has  an  end,  and  consists  in  the 
performance  of  useful  labor,  but  the  suffer- 
ing endured  in  the  eternal  prison  would  be 
utterly  wasted.  If  I  believed  that  God  was 
the  author  of  such  a  decree,  I  should  say 
that  he  was  an  evil  deity ;  but,  since  I  be- 
lieve in  his  goodness,  I  cannot  believe  him 
guilty  of  such  a  purpose. 

If  God  is  not  merely  an  omnipotent  au- 
tocrat, but  the  loving  Father  alike  of  his 
good  and  his  evil  children,  then  his  will 
must  triumph,  his  purpose  must  be  achieved, 
and  'his  method  of  family  government  be 
justified,  not  by  the  annihilation  or  the 
perpetual  imprisonment  of  the  sinner,  but 
by  the  annihilation  of  his  sinfulness,  the 
enlightenment  of  every  darkened  intelli- 
gence, the  suppression  of  every  evil  impulse, 
and  the  development  of  every  latent  possi- 
bility for  goodness  in  every  soul,  thus  fit- 
ting it  for  an  eternity  of  holiness  and  happi- 
ness. This  is  the  only  triumph  worthy  of 
a  God.  God  triumphs  only  by  changing  his 
rebellious  subjects  into  loving  and  dutiful 
children ;  and,  since  that  is  not  accomplished 
even  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  the  imper- 
fect discipline  of  this  world,  it  must  be 
achieved  by  the  perfect  education  of  the 
next.  Jf  not,  then  the  God  who  rules  the 
universe  is  not  the  loving  Father  whom 
Jesus  revealed.  J.  F.  Thompson. 

Akron,  Ohio. 

When  obstacles  and  trials  seem 

Like  prison  walls  to  be, 
I  do  the  little  I  can  do. 

And  leave  the  rest  to  thee. 

— Faher, 


Whoever  has  a  contented  mind  has  all 
riches.  To  him  whose  foot  is  enclosed  in 
a  shoe  is  it  not  as  though  the  earth  was 
carpeted  with  leather?  —  Hindu  {Hitopa- 
desa). 
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NATIONAL    UNITARIAN    CONFER- 
ENCE   OF   GREAT  BRITAIN, 


THB   MANCHESTER  MEETING. 

The  Fifth  Triennial  Conference  of  Uni- 
tarian and  other  non-subscribing  churches 
of  Great  Britain  was  held  in  Manchester 
from  April  10  to  13.  Manchester  is  the 
centre  of  vigorous  Unitarian  churches.  The 
pulse  of  life  beats  strongly  and  healthily  in 
the  Unitarian  communities  of  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire.  Religiously  as 
well  as  commercially,  Lancashire  manifests 
the  spirit  of  enterprise ;  and  the  Unitarians 
are  no  less  animated  by  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress than  their  orthodox  neighbors.  Their 
characteristic  energy  was  manifest  in  the 
fulness  and  completeness  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  conference.  The  delegates 
came  from  East  and  West,  North  and 
South,  the  contiguous  districts  naturally 
supplying  a  large  contingent.  They  were 
accorded  the  heartiest  public  welcome  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  first  day.  Mr.  James 
R.  Beard,  one  of  the  sturdiest  and  most 
earnest  representatives  of  Unitarianism  in 
Manchester,  and  an  able  exponent  of  it, 
a  former  president  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Unitarian  Association,  and  a  brother 
of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Beard,  spoke  the 
words  of  welcome  to  the  English  delegates ; 
and  Rev.  S.  A.  Stein  thai  gave  a  warm- 
hearted greeting  to  the  foreign  representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Beard  was  happy  in  his  description 
of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  Man- 
chester. They  had,  he  said,  long  welcomed 
French  and  German,  Moor  and  Jew,  Dane 
and  Greek,  to  share  in  their  busy  citv  life. 
In  their  great  Owen's  College,  now  a 
university,  they  welcomed  the  intellectual 
fruits  of  every  age  and  race.  Now  they 
were  glad  to  welcome  representatives  of 
churches  in  other  lands  who,  like  them- 
selves, sought  without  dogmatic  pledges  for 
truth  wherever  it  might  be  found.  Un- 
happily, but  few  of  such  representatives 
were  present;  but  letters  of  sympathy  had 
been  received  from  several,  amongst  others 
from  your  Dr.  Grindall  Reynolds.  Rev.  C. 
Eliot  won  all  our  hearts  by  a  response  for 
the  churches  of  the  United  States,  breathing 
a  rich  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness,  and 
couched  in  graceful  terms.    Pastor  Hocart 


of  Brussels — always  welcome  on  the  plat- 
form of  English  Unitarians — gave  au  inter- 
esting account  of  his  work,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  Belgians,  not  by  any 
means  sympathetic,  toward  freedom  of 
thought  in  religion. 

The  reception  was  followed  by  a  Com- 
munion Service  held  in  the  historic  Cross 
Street  Chapel,  the  mother  of  many  a  valiant 
soldier  in  famous  battles  for  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty,  the  originating  source  of  many 
a  movement  for  social  and  moral  reforms, 
the  scene  for  more  than  half  a  centurv  of 

• 

the  ministry  of  Rev.  William  Gaskell,  hus- 
band of  the  novelist.  The  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal,  who  de- 
livered an  address  of  impressive  spiritual 
power.  The  very  large  attendance  appeared 
to  prove  that  some  recent  appeals  in  the 
Inquirer  for  a  change  in  the  present  kind 
of  service  had  not  lessened  the  attachment 
of  those  who  value  it  to  its  existing  charac- 
ter. 

The  conferences  of  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  it  is  impossible  to  adequately 
summarize ;  and,  rather  than  serve  up  a 
mere  skeleton,  I  will  state  my  general  im- 
pressions. In  respect  of  numbers  the  con- 
ference equalled  any  of  the  previous  gather- 
ings, while  in  respect  of  the  continuously 
large  attendance  at  the  successive  diets  it 
takes  the  first  place.  Forty  years  ago  the 
Times  solemnly  announced  that  Unitarians 
in  England,  as  a  religious  body,  were  dead. 
If  that  were  so,  I  can  only  say  that  there 
has  been  a  wonderful  resurrection ;  and  an 
army,  certainly  not  small  in  numbens,  not 
weak  in  militant  power,  not  ill-clad  with 
weapons,  and  assuredly  more  charged  with 
life,  courage,  and  hope  than  ever  has  arisen 
out  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  and  for  the 
same  reason  as  life  came  out  of  the  ribs  of 
death  in  Ezekiel's  vision, — because  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  has  blown  upon  them.  Earnest- 
ness pervaded  all  the  meetings.  That  there 
was  a  warmth  within  the  heart  was  felt 
by  all.  Enthusiasm  is  gaining  more  play 
amongst  us.  We  are  becoming  alive  to  our 
great  responsibilities,  conscious  of  the  value 
of  our  principles  and  beliefs,  impressed  with 
their  application  to  the  theological  and  re- 
ligious needs  of  the  day.  This  conscious- 
ness is  naturally  accompanied  with  increas- 
ing fervor,  with  not  less  breadth  of  thought, 
but  with  deepened  intensity  of  spirit 
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Besides  earnestness,  another  marked  feat- 
ure of  the  meetings  was  their  religiousness. 
I  do  not  mean  frothy  pietism,  nor  what 
Carlyle  calls  ^^religiosity,"  bat  a  strong, 
healthy,  and  high-toned  spirituality.  The 
devotional  services  each  morning  were  a 
real  baptism  of  the  spirit,  moments  of  '*visi- 
tatioo  from  the  Most  High  God,"  and  they 
gave  the  key-note  for  the  day.  Throughout 
the  meetings  the  response  to  every  declara- 
tion, and  even  hint  or  allusion,  on  the  im- 
portance of  emphasizing  the  affirmative  and 
spiritual  side  of  our  faith  was  eager  and  em- 
phatic. This  was  particularly  marked  when 
Rev.  Frank  Walters,  in  his  powerful  paper 
on  "The  Literature  of  our  Free  Churches," 
pleaded  for  books  of  devotion,  as  well  as  of 
theology  and  philosophy,  to  be  produced 
by  our  poets,  prophets,  and  saints.  In 
the  storm  and  stress  of  our  modern  life,  in 
the  hurry  and  worry  of  the  exchange  and  the 
market-place  and  the  street,  there  is  more 
need  than  ever  of  silent  hours  of  meditation 
wherein  we  may  gather  '*the  harvest  of  a 
quiet  eye" ;  for  where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Walters's 
appeal  may  be  met,  and  that  we  may  obtain 
from  our  prophets  books  for  which  we  have 
now  to  go  to  other  sources, — books  which 
will  help  us  into  the  mount  of  high  thought 
and  spiritual  vision. 

The  grand  gathering  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall,  which  fitly  completed  and  crowned 
the  proceedings  of  the  conference,  was  a 
revival  meeting  of  an  inspiring  and  en- 
nobling kind ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I 
mention  it  in  this  connection.  It  consisted 
of  addresses  by  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant,  Rev. 
Messrs.  W.  Binns,  T.  W.  Freckleton,  and 
R.  A.  Armstrong,  on  various  aspects  of 
'*Our  Message  to  Freethinkers."  Not  many 
"Freethinkers"  of  the  type  it  was  hoped  to 
attract — that  is,  secularists — were  present. 
The  major  part  of  the  vast  audience  con- 
sisted of  our  own  friends ;  but  the  four  ad- 
dresses were  a  real  revelation  of  the  spirit. 
Wisely  eschewing  points  of  doubtful  dispu- 
tation, the  speakers  confined  themselves  to 
their  deepest  spiritual  convictions,  and  their 
presentation  of  the  realities  of  theistic  faith 
was  devotional  and  uplifting.  One  felt  that 
some  of  these  speakers  were  uttering  per- 
sonal experiences,  speaking  of  a  struggling, 
perplexing,  troublous,  hopeful,  and  aspiring 
life  they  had  themselves  known.    For  ear- 


nest seekers  after  the  more  reasonable 
thought  of  God,  duty,  life,  religion,  nothing 
better  has  come  from  our  leading  teachers 
for  many  a  day  than  these  four  strong,  spir- 
itual, catholic  addresses.  I  came  away 
from  the  meetings  by  no  means  weakened 
in  my  conviction  that  our  work  in  reform- 
ing theology,  in  restoring  Christianity  to 
the  simplicity  of  Christ's  own  teaching,  is 
still  urgent,  important,  imperative,  but  at 
the  same  time  strengthened  in  my  convic- 
tion that  there  is  growing  up  among  us  a 
real  heart  and  soul  need  for  a  religion  that 
shall  quicken  the  spirit,  and  impress  it  with 
the  sense  of  God  and  divine  things.  A 
pure,  enlightened,  rational  theology  ?  Yes ; 
but  along  with  it  a  religion  that  shall  be 
spiritual  nutrition  for  human  nature's  daily 
need,  righteousness,  peace,  joy  in  a  holy 
spirit. 

Besides  the  earnestness  and  religiousness, 
another  marked  feature  was  the  ardent 
interest  in  social  problems.  But  a  few 
years  ago  the  discussion  at  our  National 
Conference  of  such  questions  as  wealth  and 
poverty  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a 
charge  of  dynamite.  So  imperious  have 
these  and  kindred  questions  become  that 
a  consideration  of  them  is  not  only  willingly 
but  eagerly  welcomed.  Rev.  Charles  Har- 
grove read  a  paper  on  **The  Churches  and 
the  Poor."  He  did  not  believe  that 
churches  could  themselves  organize  the 
means  of  uplifting  the  struggling  poor. 
Their  proper  function  was  to  preach  the 
word  of  righteousness,  and,  in  reference  to 
wealth,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  wealth  is 
a  sore  temptation  and  hindrance,  that  ser- 
vice is  success,  and  that  each  should  seek 
the  good  of  all.  These  principles  would 
revolutionize  society;  and  revolution  was 
certainly  coming, —  peacefully  if  Christ 
heads  the  movement,  violently  if  the  Church 
preaches  peace  when  there  is  no  peace. 
The  discussion  on  this  paper  went  off  into 
generalitie.4,  chiefly  on  the  socialistic  as- 
sumption that  wealth  was  never  more  cal- 
lous and  poverty  never  more  dire,  capital 
never  more  selfish  and  tyrannous,  and  labor 
never  more  oppressed  than  now.  Rev. 
P.  H.  Wicksteed  infused  a  high  tone  into 
the  discussion  by  maintaining  that  a  higher 
moral  and  spiritual  life  in  rich  and  poor 
alike  is  necessary  to  human  progress. 

On  "The  Duty  of  our  Churches  to  Tem- 
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perance"  Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong  made  a 
powerful  and  impassioned  plea  for  total 
abstinence.  None  who  heard  the  paper 
could  doubt  that  it  came  out  of  a  full  heart 
burdened  with  a 'sense  of  the  misery  and 
woe  caused  by  drunkenness,  out  of  an  im- 
perative and  imperial  conviction  of  duty. 
It  was  a  paper  charged  with  a  prophet's 
consuming  fire.  Rev.  W.  Binns,  from  the 
side  of  temperance  as  distinguished  from 
total  abstinence,  read  a  paper  which  was 
undoubtedly  smart,  clever,  brilliant,  rich 
with  points  of  characteristic  humor,  and 
sparkling  with  sallies  at  the  expense  of 
total  abstainers.  Mr.  Binns,  who  is  some- 
times the  incarnation  of  the  very  spirit 
of  mischief,  succeeded  in  evoking  loud 
laughter.  But  his  levity  of  tone  in  the  first 
part  of  his  paper  was  totally  unworthy  of 
the  gravity  of  the  subject  it  discussed.  He 
did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  poking 
fun  at  total  abstainers.  When  he  came  to 
soberness  of  mind, — for  he  had  been  drunk 
with  the  intoxication  of  his  own  tricksy 
spirit, — he  strongly  urged  reforms  in  our 
licensing  laws,  commended  the  high  license 
system  adopted  in  some  of  our  States,  and 
the  Gothenburg  system  advocated  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  This  is  a  policy  for  which 
there  is  not  a  little  to  be  said,  on  which 
agreement  between  temperance  men,  total 
abstainers,  and  the  best  class  of  publicans 
should  not  be  difficult  of  attainment,  and 
in  which,  possibly,  lies  the  most  practicable, 
effective,  and  permanent  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  drink  traffic. 

These  papers  were  listened  to  with  close 
attention,  which  sometimes  broke  out  in  a 
passion  of  enthusiasm.  Besides  these  papers, 
Rev.  Copeland  Bowie,  the  able  and  energetic 
secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unita- 
rian Association,  read  a  paper  on  ''Our  Mis- 
sionary Duties  and  Opportunities,"  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Brooke  Herford  on  **Congregational  Sup- 
port and  Independence."  Perhaps  the  most 
important  discussion  to  our  own  churches 
was  one  which  I  have  left  to  mention  last, 
though  it  came  first  in  the  order  of  proceed- 
ings. This  was  on  the  "Mutual  Relations 
of  our  Colleges  and  Churches."  Mr.  H. 
Rawson,  a  cultured  and  influential  layman 
of  Manchester,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  this  subject,  led  off  with  a  paper 
in  which  he  advocated  a  learned  ministry. 
He  said  that  one-sixth  of  the  present  occu- 


pants of  our  pulpits  were  men  without  col- 
legiate training.  This  he  deplored,  espe- 
cially as  other  denominations  are  iosi^^ting 
on  higher  qualifications  year  by  year.  Why 
did  not  candidates  come  forward  ?  Stipends 
were  low,  yet  they  were  worse  formerly,  and 
other  professions  had  corresponding  difficul- 
ties. Manchester  College  and  the  Home 
Missionary  College  ought  to  be  better  sup- 
ported by  both  funds  and  students.  Short 
pastorates  were  undesirable,  yet  they  were 
on  the  increase. 

He  deprecated,  amid  loud  applause,  the 
practice  of  advertising  for  ministerial  candi- 
dates, and  urged  greater  care  in  avoiding 
**preaching  tramps."  The  colleges  should 
send  men  who  would  feed  the  religious 
needs  of  the  age,  and  not  mere  distributors 
of  speculative  doubt.  Rev.  L.  P.  Jacks, 
successor  to  Rev.  Charles  Beard  in  the  pul- 
pit of  Renshaw  Street  Chapel,  Liverpool, 
and  just  about  to  become  Dr.  Crosskey's  suc- 
cessor at  Birmingham,  opened  the  discussion 
with  a  speech  which  diverted  attention  from 
Mr.  Rawson's  paper,  and  directed  the  debate 
into  another  channel.  He  addressed  him- 
self to  the  curriculum  of  Manchester  New 
College.  His  central  point  was  that  the 
college  had  been  made  to  subserve  the  ideal 
of  a  free  theological  academy  rather  than  an 
institution  for  the  training  of  practical  min- 
isters. He  contended  that  the  stress  should 
be  reversed.  This  speech  provoked  an  in- 
teresting discussiou,  in  which  Rev.  Prof*. 
Drummond  and  Carpenter,  Dr.  Brooke  Her- 
ford, P.  H.  Wicksteed,  C.  J.  Street,  Dendy 
Agate,  C.  Hargrove,  with  Messrs.  I.  M- 
Wade,  Grosvenor  Talbot,  Dr.  Blake  Odgers, 
and  others,  took  part.  The  preponderance 
of  opinion  appeared  to  be  in  agreement 
with  Mr.  Jacks ;  and,  among  those  "silent 
members"  of  the  Conference  who  have  been 
communicating  their  impressions  of  the 
meetings  to  the  Inquirer^  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Manchester  College  ministers  sup- 
port the  contention  of  Mr.  Jacks,  and  urged 
that  the  college  should  aim  predominantly 
at  training  ministers  for  our  churches. 
This  discussion  is  a  seed  that  will  grow,  and 
doubtless  bear  fruit  in  the  future  curricalum 
of  the  college. 

Now,  whatever  other  good  these  confer- 
ences promote,  they  promote  the  one  grand 
end  of  tending  to  unity  of  spirit,  concentra- 
tion of  our  forces,  cohesion  of  movement. 
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Out  of  thein,  I  believe,  will  come,  just  now, 
that  combiaation  which  we  have  long  sought, 
and  sought  in  vain, — the  combination  of  our 
traditional  freedom  with  effective  organiza- 
tion. While  among  our  individual  churches 
there  are  signs  of  activity  and  life,  these 
conferences  are  hopeful  signs  with  regard 
to  our  aggregate  denominational  life.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  our  churches  were  but 
a  rope  of  sand;  and  many  a  disparaging 
contrast  was  drawn  between  our  want  of 
organization  and  the  well-drilled  union  of 
more  popular  churches.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
question  of  liberty  versus  strength,  and  men 
doubted  if  we  had  not  bought  our  freedom 
too  dear.  It  is  so  no  longer.  We  are  work- 
ing out  the  problem  how  to  keep  free  and 
yet  be  united  and  strong.  It  is  not  a  prob- 
lem that  can  be  wrought  to  its  practical 
solution  in  a  day;  bat  we  are  gradually 
finding  out  how,  from  the  attractive  power 
of  common  sympathies,  we  may  weave  ties 
of  fellowship  and  co-operation,  if  not  as 
stringent  as  those  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  yet  more  elastic. 

S.  Fletcher  Williams. 
London. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Unitarian :  — 

Many  readers  of  the  Christian  Register 
must  have  read  with  deep  regret  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  Constitution  of  The 
National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other 
Christian  Churches.  The  regret  is,  doubt- 
less, equalled  by  the  surprise  which  it 
elicited.  To  such  readers  the  protests  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Cnckson  and  others  are  welcome. 
They  are,  I  trust,  an  earnest  of  numerous 
voices  of  dissent  among  our  ministers  and 
churches. 

Probably  no  one  believes  that  the  Unita- 
rian Church  would  repudiate  its  Christian 
name, — a  name  the  claim  to  which  it  has 
always  stoutly  defended  against  the  denial, 
by  other  churches,  of  our  right  to  it.  Why, 
then,  should  it  be  stricken  from  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Conference  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  Unitarian  churches  ?  That  Uni- 
tarians, Trinitarians,  Protestants,  Roman 
Catholics,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  Buddhists, 
and  Agnostics  can  consistently  work  in  uni- 
son for  temperance,  peace,  and  other  philan- 
thropic enterprises,  no  one  denies;  but  they 
cannot  unite  in  the  propagation  of  each 
other's  distinctive  beliefs. 

What  is  the  religion  of  Unitarians  ?    Is  it 


not  the  Christian  religion?  Do  we  not 
sometimes  claim  that  it  is  pure  Christianity, 
divested  of  metaphysical  dogmas  hard  to  be 
understood?  Earnest  opposition  has  been 
aroused  by  proposals  to  change  the  name  of 
Unitarian, — a  name  honored  by  venerable 
and  dear  associations.  Is  not  the  name  of 
Christian  more  venerable,  more  sacred,  far 
dearer  to  us?  If  we  are  disciples  of  Christ, 
though  some  other  churches  deny  our  claim, 
how  can  a  conference  representing  in  any 
degree  the  Unitarian  Church  consistently 
repudiate  the  name  of  Christian  ?  If  it  be 
not  a  Christian  body,  what  is  it  ? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  movement, 
and  whither  does  it  tend?  Its  expressed 
purpose  is  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
ference to  ^'delegates  from  any  church  or 
other  affiliated  organization."  In  this  con- 
nection the  word  ''affiliated"  is  somewhat 
vague.  In  what  degree,  for  what  purpose, 
affiliated?  Catholicity  is  a  gracious  ele- 
ment in  ecclesiastical  bodies  until  it  leads 
to  the  sacrifice  of  their  vital  principles,  and 
thus  effaces  their  essential  character.  Is 
not  an  invitation  to  our  fellowship  extended 
to  ''all  who  wish  to  be  disciples  of  Jesus" 
sufficiently  catholic  ? 

Will  the  next  step  in  revision  be  the 
elimination  of  the  phrase,  "kingdom  of 
God,"  in  order  to  satisfy  some  of  the  West- 
ern Conference,  who  think  that  too  narrow 
and  exclusive  ?  If  the  National  Conference 
chooses  to  re-establish  itself  upon  a  new 
basis,  and  announce  itself  as  a  body  organ- 
ized for  general  philanthropic  work,  no 
religious  name  or  profession  should  be  ex- 
pected of  it ;  but,  if  it  represents  the  Uni- 
tarian church,  surely,  it  should  not  repudi- 
ate the  name  which  that  Church  claims  for 
itself,  and  for  which  its  saints  and  martyrs 
have  made  a  good  confession. 

Mary  Grew. 
PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


ONE   UPWARD    LOOK   EACH   DAY. 


Sunday. 


Where  is  God  f 


The  parish  priest 

Of  austerity 
Climbed  up  in  a  high  church  steeple. 

To  be  nearer  God, 

So  that  he  might  hand 
His  word  down  to  the  people. 

And  in  sermon  script 

He  daily  wrote 
What  he  thought  was  sent  from  heaven ; 

And  he  dropped  it  down 

On  the  people's  heads 
Two  times  one  day  in  seven. 
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In  age  God  said, 

"Come  down  and  die." 
And  he  cried  oat  from  the  steeple, 

"Where  art  thou,  Lord?" 

And  the  Lord  replied, 
"Down  here  among  my  people." 

Monday. 
The  Blessing  of  Service. 

New  blessings  every  morning, 

New  blessings  still  at  eve, 
Our  lives  with  goodness  crowning, 

We,  as  Thy  gift,  receive. 
As  are  the  stars  in  number, 

As  are  the  seashore  sands, 
So  many  are  the  bounties 

Still  flowing  from  Tby  hands. 

But  of  Thy  gifts  the  sweetest, 

The  dearest,  is  that  we. 
Our  selfish  needs  forgetting, 

May  work  and  give  like  Thee. 
The  world  and  all  its  sorrows 

Our  hearts,  like  Thine,  can  feel ; 
And  we,  as  Tby  coworkers. 

Can  teach  and  lift  and  heal. 

Then  to  this  holy  mission 

We  pledge  ourselves  anew  : 
We  give  our  minds  to  seeking. 

Our  hearts  to  love,  the  true. 
And,  grateful  for  Thy  goodness, 

We  join  with  Thee  to  bring 
The  day  when,  as  in  heaven, 

Thou  on  the  earth  art  King. 

— M.  J.  Savage. 

Tuesday. 
To  Pray  is  Right. 

Be  not  afraid  to  pray.     To  pray  is  right. 
Pray,  if  thou  canst,  with  hope,  but  ever 

pray, 
Though  hope  be  weak  or  sick  with  long 
delay. 
Pray  in  the  darkness,  if  there  be  no  li^ht. 
Far  is  the  time,  remote  from  human  sight. 
When  war  and  discord  on  the  earth  shall 

cease; 
Yet  every  prayer  for  universal  peace 
Avails  the  blessed  time  to  expedite. 
Whatever   is    good   to    wish,  ask    that   of 
Heaven, 
Though  it  be  what  thou  canst  not  hope  to 
see. 
Pray  to  be  perfect,  though  the  material  leaven 

Forbid  the  spirit  so  on  earth  to  be ; 
But,  if  for  any  wish  thou  dar'st  not  pray. 
Then  pray  to  God  to  take  that  wish  away. 

— Hartley  Coleridge. 

Wednesday. 

Little  Kindnesses. 

If  you  were  toiling  up  a  weary  hill, 
Bearing  a  load  beyond  your  strength  to 
bear, 


Strainin£^  each  nerve  untiringly,  and  still 
Stumbling  and  losing  foothold  here  and 
there. 

And  each  one  passing  by  would  do  so  much 
As  give  one  upward  lift  and  go  their  way. 

Would  not  the  slight  reiterated  touch 
Of  help  and  kindness  lighten  all  the  day  ? 

If  you  were  breasting  a  keen  wind,  which 
tossed 
And  buffeted  and  chilled  you  as  you  strove, 
Till,  baffled  and  bewilderea  quite,  you  lost 
The  power  to  see  the  way,  and  aim  and 
move, 
And  one,  if  only  for  a  moment's  space. 

Gave  you  a  snelter  from  the  bitter  blast, 
Would  you  not  find  it  easier  to  face 
The  storm  again  when  the  brief  rest  was 
past? 

There  is  no  little  and  there  is  no  much : 

We  weigh  and  measure  and  define  in  vain. 
A  look,  a  word,  a  light,  responsive  toach. 

Can  be  the  ministers  of  joy  to  ^in. 
A  man  can  die  of  hunger,  walled  id  gold : 

A  crumb  may  quicken  hope  to  stronger 
breath  ; 
And  every  day  we  give  or  we  withhold 

Some  little  thing  which  tells  for  life  or 
death.  — Susan  Coolidge. 

Thursday. 
Doubt. 

Then  fiercely  we  die  the  fountain. 

Oh  1  whence  do  the  waters  rise  ? 
Then,  panting,  we  climb  the  mountain, 

Oh !  are  there,  indeed,  blue  skies? 
And  we  dig  till  the  soul  is  weary, 

Nor  find  the  waters  out. 
And  we  climb  till  all  is  dreary, 

And  still  the  sky  is  doubt. 

Search  not  the  roots  of  the  fountain, 

But  drink  the  water  bright ; 
Gaze  far  above  the  mountain, 

The  sky  may  speak  in  light. 
But  if  yet  thou  see  no  beauty. 

If  in  doubt  thy  heart  yet  cries. 
With  thy  hands  go  and  do  thy  duty. 

And  thy  work  will  clear  thine  eyes. 

— George  MacDonald. 

Friday. 
To  Truth. 

Descend,  thou  angel  of  the  flaming  sword, 
And  here,  upon  the  noisy  battlefield 
Of  creeds,  make  known  thy  presence  and 
thy  shield 
Whereon  is  writ  the  message  of  the  Lord  I 
Thou  shining  one,  amidst  ue  helpless  horde 
Of  those  who  grope  in  doubt's  dark  re- 
gions, wield 
Thy  gleaming  weapon  till  the  shadows 
yield. 
That  all  may  see  and  worship  in  accord  I 
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Strike  from  the    slave    of    ignorance    his 
chain, 
And  from  the  eyes  of  superstition  tear 
The  blinding  fillet  and  reveal  the  light  I 
Tbou  messenger  of  God,  descend,  and  reign 
Upon  the  earth,   and  set  his  standards 
there, — 
Torches  to   guide  his  children  in  the 
night  1 

Saturday. 

Lote  Deeper  than  A II. 

It  \i  not  the  deed  we  do, 

Though  the  oleed  be  never  so  rare. 

But  the  loce  that  the  dear  Lord  looketh  for, 

Hidden  with  lowly  care 

In  the  heart  of  the  deed  so  fair. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  proposed  revision  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  National  Conference  has  aroused 
a  good  deal  of  discussion.  This  is  well; 
for  the  matter  is  one  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  should  be  acted  upon  only  with 
careful  deliberation.  A  meeting  of  all  in- 
terested has  been  called  to  meet  in  C ban- 
ning Hall,  Boston,  Tuesday,  May  29, 
4  P.M.,  for  the  purpose  of  freely  discussing 
the  situation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  will  be 
developed  from  the  deliberations  of  this  or 
succeeding  meetings.  We  would  suggest 
that  such  solution  can  be  readied,  not  by 
any  vocabulary  skirmish  and  changing 
of  phrases,  but  simply  by  dropping  the  bone 
of  contention.  This  can  be  done  by  elimi- 
nating all  preamble  and  preface  from  the 
constitution,  and  adopting  the  common 
name  of  ''The  National  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence" with  the  necessary  articles  for  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Conference. 


At  last  our  Japanese  Mission  is  comfort- 
ably and  adequately  housed.  Japanese 
papers  bring  us  accounts  of  the  impressive 
dedication  of  the  new  Unity  Hall  in  Tokyo, 
which  has  been  in  process  of  erection  for  a 
year  past,  and  which  will  now  be  the  home 
of  all  our  missionary  activities.  The  build- 
ing is  excellently  located  in  the  city,  and  is 
pleasing  in  its  architectural  appearance.  It 
u  two  stories  in  height.  On  the  first  floor 
are  a  large  reception-room,  an  office  for  the 
secretary  of  the  Unitarian  Association,  a 
room  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  The- 


ological School,  a  room  for  the  professors,  an 
office  for  the  Unitarian  magazine  and  the 
Post-office  Mission  work,  and  a  large  fireproof 
library  and  reading-room.  Upstairs,  reached 
by  a  wide,  well-lighted  stairway,  are  five 
lecture-rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Theological 
School,  and  a  large  assembly  hall  seating 
nearly  four  hundred,  which  will  be  used 
for  commencement  exercises,  lectures,  and 
church  services.  At  the  dedication  there 
was  present  a  company  of  invited  guests 
that  filled  the  hall  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
among  the  number  being  the  American 
minister.  Besides  the  devotional  exercises 
and  music  on  the  organ,  there  were  four  ad- 
dresses in  the  Japanese  language,  by  men  of 
influence  in  educational  and  religious  circles 
in  Tokyo,  who  are  friends  of  our  cause,  and 
an  address  in  English  by  Prof.  Clay  Mac- 
Cauley.  Mr.  MacCauley's  address  was  a 
clear  and  impressive  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  free,  rational, 
progressive  Christian  movement  which  he 
represents.  It  closed  by  dedicating  the 
building  to  "Truth  in  Religion,  to  Right- 
eousness in  Morality,  and  to  Peace  in  Social 
Order,"  and  by  consecrating  it  **to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  people  of  Japan." 


As  was  to  be  expected,  our  Unitarian 
missionary  work  in  Japan  has  not  escaped 
criticism.  Among  the  many  charges  made 
against  it  in  different  quarters,  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  have  been  these  two :  first, 
that  it  has  attracted  very  little  attention 
and  is  producing  very  little  effect;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  it  has  virtually  abandoned  the 
Christian  position,  and  is  really  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Buddhists.  A  very  com- 
plete answer  to  both  these  charges  comes  to 
us  from  a  Buddhist  magazine  published  in 
Japan,  quoted  in  the  Pacific  Unitarian. 
Says  the  organ  of  Buddhism : — 

"Christianity  and  Materialism  are  the  en- 
emies of  Buddhism ;  but  Unitarianism  is 
most  to  be  feared,  because,  while  it  is  near 
to  Buddhism  in  objecting  to  Christ's  deity 
and  in  its  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  evolu- 
tion in  humanity,  it  is  still  but  Christianity 
colored  by  science.  It  is  well  suited  to  the 
intelligent,  but  it  is  yet  a  pioneer  for  the 
importation  of  Christianity.  Unitarianism 
shines  before  human  eyes ;  it  has  the  spirit 
of  Christianity;  its  humanities  and  scien- 
tific character  commend  it  to  men.    It  will 
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doubtless  become  the  religion  of  many  peo- 
ple in   our  country.    Some  among  us  say 
that,  unless  such  beliefs  as  those  of  Unita- 
rianism  become  prevalent,  the  glory  of  fut- 
ure Japan  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.    The  tol- 
erance   of    Unitarians,   as    compared   with 
other  Christians,  makes    their   faith    dan- 
gerous.    Some  of  our  people  incline  to  this 
faith  because  Unitarians  do  not  make  war 
upon  them.     And  some  of  us  hold  to  our 
faith  merely  out  of  pride  in  it  as  a  legacy 
from  the  past.     It  is  not  many  years  since 
Unitarianism  came  to  Japan;  but  already 
orthodox  Christianity  fears  it,  and  now  it 
has  begun  to  encroach  upon  the  Buddhistic 
field,  as  we  may  see  in  the  alliance  of  Mr. 
Saji  with  it,  and  in  its  influence  upon  others 
wandering  from  our  fold.     Our  priests  are 
becoming  faithless  to  their  duty.    They  re- 
ject the  progressive  thinkers  of  our  own 
faith  who  appear  among  us.    This  is  the 
Unitarian  opportunity.      Many  progressive 
Buddhists  will  enter  the  Unitarian  Church. 
Is  not  this  cause  for  sorrow?     Look,   ye 
priests,  at  what  is  going  on  around  you. 
The  thing   to  be  feared  is  Unitarianism. 
Why  cannot  Buddhists  find  some  way  to 
spot  Unitarian  advance  ?  " 


Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  notable 
Unitarian  gathering  than  the  Fifth  Trien- 
nial Meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Unita- 
rian, Non-subscribing,  and  Other  Free  Chris- 
tian Churches  of  Great  Britain,  recently  held 
in  Manchester,  a  very  full  and  interesting 
report  of  which  we  give  in  our  present  issue. 
It  was  one  of  the  largest  Unitarian  conven- 
tions ever  held  in  England,  as  it  was  one  of 
the  most  earnest,  hopeful,  and  forward-look- 
ing in  spirit.  Everything  seems  to  indicate 
that  our  cause  in  England  was  never  more 
prosperous,  united,  or  vigorously  alive  than 
it  is  to-day.  Read  Mr.  Williams's  report 
if  you  would  feel  the  spirit  of  our  English 
brethren,  who  under  discouragements  far 
heavier  than  any  we  know  in  this  country, 
and  in  the  midst  of  conditions  in  nearly 
every  way  less  favorable,  are  holding  aloft 
the  banner  of  our  common  faith  with  a  de- 
votion and  a  courage  that  may  well  stimu- 
late, if  it  does  not  shame,  us  in  America. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  communication 
from  Rev.  Ransom  A.  Greene  of  Lowell, 


Mass.,  calling  attention  to  what  he  regards 
as  an  unfortunate  omission  in  the  excellent 
article  of  Rev.  Charles  E.  Perkins  in  our 
last  issue,  on  ^'Unitarianism  and  Universal- 
ism."    Mr.  Perkins  claims  an  ancient  origin 
for  Unitarianism,  but  does  not  make  a  simi- 
lar claim  for  its  sister  faith.    This  is  doubt- 
less merely  an  omission,  easily  explainable 
by  the  limited  scope  of  the  article,  which 
permitted  only  a  few  things  to  be  said  about 
either  one  of  the  faiths  discussed.    But  we 
are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Greene  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  too  little  known,  that  Universal- 
ism  is  not  a  new  doctrine  in  the  world,  or  in 
connection  with  Christianity.     '^Universal 
ism,"  he  writes,  ''was  prominently  taught 
long  before  the  Arian  controversy.     Both 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  his   celebrated 
pupil  Origen  antedated  Arias  by  nearly  a 
century,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  com. 
petent  students  of  church  history  deny  that 
they  were  Universalista."    There  are  many 
evidences    that    the    doctrine   of    "eternal 
hope,"  or    a    probation    after    death,   was 
widely  held  in  the  early  Church,  and  in 
many  places  at  least  was  not  regarded  as 
heresy.     Mr.  Greene  quotes  this  interesting 
passage  from  Ballou's  * 'Ancient  History  of 
Universalism,"  regarding  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  Church  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century :   "It  appears  that,  of  the  or- 
thodox Christians,  some  believed  the  event- 
ual   salvation   of  mankind    after  a  future 
punishment    of    the    wicked,  while  others 
held  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery.    This 
diversity   of    opinion,  however,  occasioned 
no  divisions,  no  controversies,  no  conten- 
tions among  them;    and  both  sentiments 
existed  together  in  the  Church  without  re- 
proach."     This  condition  of  things,  how- 
ever, did  not  last.    As  the  creeds  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  came  into  more 
general    acceptance,    as  "orthodoxy"  grew 
harder,  narrower,  and  better  defined,  and  as 
the  Church  came  under  the  dominance  of  an 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  with  its  head  in  im- 
perial Rome,  the  early  Universalism,  as  well 
as  the  early  Unitarianism,  of  Christianity 
fell  .under  ban  as  heresy,  and  little  by  little 
passed  away.      And  yet   there    never  has 
been  a  time,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  "dark 
ages,"  when  there  have  been  wanting  rare 
souls,  with  clearer  vision  and  larger  sympa- 
thies than  their  fellows,  who  have  clang 
to  the  early  Universalistic,  or  to  the  early 
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UDitarian,  thought.  It  is  not  without 
reason,  therefore,  that  oar  Universalist 
brethren  claim  for  their  movement  to-day 
that  it  is,  in  a  measure  at  least,  a  return  to 
earl  J  Christianity. 


By  the  death  of  Rev.  Edgar  Buckingham 
of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  on  April  30,  there  was 
removed  from  our  ministerial  circle,  not 
only  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  members,  but 
one  of  the  choicest  of  its  spirits.  His  life 
and  work  had  been  so  quiet  that  he  was 
less  widely  known  than  many  a  younger 
man  of  far  inferior  qualities,  and  of  far 
less  enduring  service  to  the  world.  He  had 
passed  his  eighty-first  birthday.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  Divinity 
School,  having  as  classmates  in  the  former 
(class  of  1831)  the  historian  Motley,  Charles 
Samner,  and  Wendell  Phillips.  He  held 
pastorates  in  Dover,  N.H.,  Trenton,  N.Y., 
and  Troy,  N.Y.,  besides  his  last  pastorate, 
that  at  Deerfield,  which  extended  over  a 
foil  quarter-century.  He  was  never  what 
would  be  called  a  popular  preacher,  but  his 
sermons  were  always  valuable  in  thought 
and  of  a  remarkably  high  spiritual  quality. 
He  wrote  a  good  deal  for  periodicals,  espe- 
cially the  religious  papers  and  magazines 
of  his  own  religious  body.  As  a  writer, 
he  was  fresh  and  interesting,  abounding 
in  qaaint,  apt,  and  suggestive  expressions 
which  arrested  the  attention  and  were  not 
easily  forgotten.  He  was  a  loving  and  tire- 
less pastor,  and  bound  his  people  to  him 
with  bonds  of  affection  that  nothing  could 
sever.  He  lived  close  to  nature,  studying 
ail  her  moods,  noting  all  her  ways,  finding 
in  her  constant  companionship  and  delight. 
The  flowers  of  his  garden  were  to  him  al- 
ino6t  as  children.  He  was  always  greatly 
interested  in  education.  Every  genuine 
^ial,  political,  or  moral  reform  was  sure  to 
find  in  him  an  earnest  and  valuable  though 
qoiet  helper.  He  was  modest  and  shrink- 
ing in  his  nature  to  a  degree  that  was  some- 
times almost  painful,  and  yet  few  men  were 
erer  morally  braver  when  it  came  to  the 
matter  of  saying  the  word  that  ought  to  be 
said  or  doing  the  act  that  ought  to  be  done. 
He  was  almost  perfectly  unselfish,  living  al- 
ways not  for  himself,  but  for  others.  His 
gentle  and  beautiful  life  was  a  silent  inspi- 
ration to  all  who  knew  him :  his  memory 
win  be  held  sacred  by  hupdreds. 


As  we  go  to  press,  another  heresy  trial 
confronts  the  Presbvterian  Church.  It  is 
yet  too  early  to  predict  how  long  it  will  last 
or  what  will  be  its  outcome.  The  accused, 
Prof.  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  late  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  is  a  warm 
friend  of  Dr.  Briggs ;  and  the  questions  in- 
volved are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Brip:gs  trial.  The  case  may  be  quickly 
disposed  of  or  it  may  be  protracted  through 
a  long  and  severe  contest.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  hardly  was  the  Briggs  trial 
over  before  the  condemned  professor  issued 
a  call  through  the  New  York  Evangelist  to 
the  liberal  Presbyterians  of  the  United 
States  to  rally  for  the  defence  of  his  friend, 
Dr.  H.  P.  Smith,  and  thus  "use  every  lawful 
method  to  undo  the  damage  which  has  been 
done  to  the  fair  fame  of  Presbyterianism." 
"Let  no  one  leave  the  ranks,"  he  urged,  '*let 
no  one  flinch  from  the  struggle.  Let  the 
bugle  sound  from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  the 
gulf  to  the  great  lakes,  a  call  to  arms  of 
every  man  who  loves  the  Presbyterian 
Church."  That  Dr.  Briggs  has  a  consider- 
able following  is  plain.  This  came  out 
clearly  in  connection  with  his  trial;  but^ 
whether  that  following  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  insure  the  acquittal  of  Prof.  Smith,  those 
who  best  know  the  character  of  the  General 
Assembly  now  convened  at  Saratoga  are 
much  disposed  to  question. 


SUNDA  Y-SCHOOLS. 


The  New  York  Unitarian  Sundav  School 
Union  is  oue  of  the  latest  proofs  of  in- 
creased interest  in  Sunday-school  work.  It 
has  held  successful  meetings  through  the 
winter.  At  one  of  the  sessions  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Butts  of  Unity 
Church,  Brooklyn.  The  Union  voted  to 
have  it  printed.  It  is  now  issued  in  taste- 
ful pamphlet  form  for  free  distribution. 
The  title  is  "Religious  Education :  How 
shall  the  Child  be  taught  Religion,  and 
Who  shall  teach  him  ?"  The  essay  is  very 
systematic,  and  offers  an  outline  of  a  graded 
system.  It  commends  the  manuals  and  les- 
son lesdSets  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society  for  the  use  of  pupils.  As  the  direc- 
tions are  somewhat  elaborate,  it  is  far  bet^ 
ter  for  those  who  are  interested  to  read  the 
pamphlet  itself,  so  we  will  not  undertake  to 
give  a  synopsis.    Copies  can  be  obtained  of 
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the  New  York  Unitarian  headquarters,  or 
from  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society, 
25  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

Another  significant  pamphlet,  though  on 
more  general  lines  than  the  above,  is  ''The 
Problem  of  Childhood,"  a  sermon  by  Rev. 
John  Cuckson  of  the  Arlington  Street 
Church,  Boston.  This  so  inipressed  Mr. 
Cuckson's  congregation,  when  delivered,  that 
it  was  requested  for  publication  and  free 
distribution.  Copies  can  be  had  of  the  Post- 
office  Mission,  Arlington  Street  Church, 
Boston.  The  discourse  traverses  the  funda- 
mental principles,  which  ought  to  govern 
parent  and  teacher  in  the  handling  of  young 
life.   It  contains  several  important  key  notes. 

The  sixty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Sunday  School  Society  brings  for- 
ward the  following  talent :  Rev.  Augustus 
M.  Lord,  subject,  *'The  Place  and  Influence 
of  Personal  Character  in  Sunday-school  In- 
struction" ;  Rev.  William  H.  Lyon,  subject, 
"What  are  the  Chief  Inspirations  to  Faith- 
fulness in  Sunday-school  Peaching?'*  Miss 
Lucy  Wheelock,  subject,  "When  1  was  a 
Child";  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  subject, 
"How  can  the  Sunday-school  re-enforce  the 
Public  School  ?"  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Calthrop, 
subject,  "Teaching  about  God."  These 
meetings  at  King's  Chapel  on  Thursdays  of 
Anniversary  Week  have  become  exceed- 
ingly popular  and  equally  helpful. 

A  visit  to  one  of  our  Sunday-schools, 
where  the  sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  its  ex- 
istence was  held,  led  me  to  think  again  of 
the  value  such  occasions  possess.  There 
ought  to  be  a  wider  recognition  in  our  Sun- 
day-schools of  such  an  event.  It  leads  the 
scholars  to  consider  what  the  past  history 
means,  to  esteem  more  highly  the  services 
of  the  teacher,  and  also  to  redouble  loyalty. 
It  is  an  opportunity  for  the  teachers  to  look 
back,  in  order  that  they  may  look  forward 
with  more  hope.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  only 
by  looking  across  quite  a  stretch  of  time 
that  one  really  beholds  certain  gains  and 
satisfactory  results  in  Sunday-school  instruc- 
tion. 

So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  there  is 
not  enough  attention  paid  in  our  Unitarian 
Sunday-schools  to  reviewing.  There  are 
two  great  gains  when  judicious  reviews  are 
maintained  as  a  regular  habit.  First,  the 
facts  and  information  that  ought  to  be  re- 
tained are  brought  up  and  more  vividly  im- 
pressed on  the  memory.  And,  second,  there 
U  an  opportunity  offered  in  the  review  to 
get  the  right  proportion,  bringing  to  the 
front  that  which  is  essential,  and  leaving 
out  that  which  is  secondary.  In  the  hur- 
ried teaching  of  every  Sunday  this  cannot 
be  done.  By  all  means  this  feature  should 
be  developed  more  if  we  would  deposit  in 
the  children's  mind  that  which  is  to  stay 
and  also  that  which  is  worth  keeping. 


There  is  a  grave  error  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  parents,  and  occasionally  with 
our  ministry,  in  assuming  that  children  do 
not  care  for  association  and  the  transactions 
growing  out  of  it.  It  is  often  said,  "The 
children  have  all  these  things  at  home,"  or 
*'These  children  can  have  much  better  plans 
made  for  them  in  e very-day  life,"  the  re- 
sult being  that  the  Sunday-school  is  consid- 
ered as  no  place  for  incorporating  little 
usages,  kindlv  ways,  and  commemorative 
events.  All  this  is  greatly  a  mistake.  Chil- 
dren like  to  do  things  together.  The  child 
of  richest  surroundings  is  glad  to  get  a  pot 
plant  on  Easter  or  to  share  in  some  com- 
mon joy  at  Christmas.  The  ordinary  attach- 
ments of  the  Sunday-school  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  adult  imagines.  In  other 
words,  it  is  because  they  are  doing  these 
things  as  a  school  that  creates  the  attrac- 
tion. 

This  last  thought  leads  me  to  the  central 
cause  of  half  our  failure  in  Sunday-school 
affairs.  People  wonder  why  the  Sunday- 
Bchool  does  not  prosper  more.  The  answer, 
so  far  as  our  denomination  is  conoerned, 
might  readily  be.  Because  there  is  not 
enough  faith  in  it,  not  enough  dignity  given 
to  it,  not  enough  belief  in  its  expanding  pos- 
sibilities. There  is  more  gold  and  less  dross 
in  it  than  the  average  judgment  decides. 
Imperfect  it  is,  inadequat«  frequently  it  is, 
in  part  desultory  it  no  doubt  is;  but,  after 
all,  it  is  an  organization  capable  of  meeting 
certain  wants  and  fulfilling  certain  needs 
not  otherwise  met.  The  first  thing  to  do 
in  order  to  improve  our  Sunday-scnools  is 
to  let  in  the  tide  of  earnest  faith.  The  next 
thing  is  to  let  in  the  tide  of  aroused  edaca- 
tional  methods  now  coursing  through  every 
channel  of  public  thought. 

Edward  A.  Hobtok. 


GUILDS. 


CHOICE   or   AMUSEMENTS. 

Read  before  the  Guild  of  Medjieldy  Mass.y  by 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Bishop. 

The  word  "amuse"  means  to  divert,  to 
entertain,  to  please.  Amid  the  rush  and 
toil  of  this  busy  world  some  diversion  from 
the  dull  round  of  e very-day  work  is  neces- 
sary for  the  well-being  of  all  people,  both 
old  and  young.  Therefore,  amusements 
must  have  their  proper  place,  and  come  i  i 
for  a  certain  share  of  attention. 

Wholesome  amusement,  properly  indul^d 
in,  benefits  us  in  more  ways  than  one.  Our 
spirits  are  made  lighter,  our  tired  nerves 
receive  the  needed  rest  and  relaxation,  and 
we  return  to  our  tasks  with  renewed  zeal 
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and  greater  courage.  Why?  Because  our 
minds,  intent  on  certain  trains  of  thought, 
hare  been  diverted  from  their  accustomed 
channel,  or  our  bodies  wearied  with  physical 
labor  l^ave  for  the  time  dropped  their  bur- 
dens, and  we  have  entered  heartily  into  the 
pleasure  of  the  hour. 

Both  mentally  and  physically  we  are  re- 
aniniated  and  made  able  thereby  to  do 
better  work,  for  our  tasks  no  longer  seem 
dull  and  irksome. 

Some  people  are  so  constituted  that  they 
require,  or  at  least  they  feel  that  to  their 
happiness  a  large  share  of  amnsement  is 
necessary.  These  people  are  sometimes  in- 
clined to  carry  their  amusements  to  excess ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who 
are  so  absorbed  in  thought  or  in  the  toil 
which  constitutes  their  life-work  that  they 
never  stop  to  give  place  to  any  amusement. 
These  are  two  extremes;  but  with  either 
class  life  Foon  becomes  a  dull  round,  and  in 
either  case  it  seems  an  abuse  of  time. 

If  we  take  up  any  of  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished to-day,  we  shall  see  several  columns 
devoted  to  the  advertising  of  a  great  variety 
of  aniusements  suited  to  every  taste.  And, 
when  we  choose  oar  diversions,  we  are  each 
influenced  by  our  individual  taste  or  tem- 
perament. 

One  cannot  always  feel  it  a  pleasure  to 
participate  in  an  amusement  that  some 
other  person  may  think  highly  enjoyable. 

Our  tastes  differ;  and  we  must  be  gov- 
erned in  a  measure  by  them  in  choosing  our 
amusements,  as  in  other  matters.  At  the 
same  time  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  culti- 
vation. Our  tastes  can  be  elevated,  and  we 
can  learn  to  enjoy  amusements  that  are 
truly  good.  And  then,  again,  we  should 
consider  that  an  amusement  which  may  be 
pleasing  or  beneficial  to  one  may  be  harm- 
ful or  annoying  in  its  effect  on  another. 

For  ourselvei*,  we  should  indulge  in  no 
fun  or  amusement  which  will  lower  our 
nioral  standard.  Some  forms  of  amuse- 
ntent,  continually  indulged  in,  weaken  us 
morally,  which,  if  occasionally  enjoyed,  fur- 
nish the  needed  relaxation. 

And  in  all  amusements,  as  in  everything 
else,  excess  should  be  avoided.  It  is  in  the 
excess  of  anything  that  the  great  barm  lies. 
But,  if  our  diversions  are  properly  timed, 
ve  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  duties  which 
fall  to  the  share  of  each  one  of  us,  and 
which  should  not  be  neglected  or  overlooked 
aunply  for  pleasure. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  a  ser- 
mon on  **Amusements"  recently  given  in  a 
Boston  pulpit:  — 

*'There  can  be  no  laws  governing  the 
nioral  side  of  this  question.  Each  one  must 
make  them  for  himself,  and  it  is  in  the 
making  of  these  laws  that  the  soul  lives  or 
Mnks  into  self-indulgence.    Every  one  should 


stand  on  his  own  feet.    Cultivate  moral  cour- 
age to  govern  yourself." 


The  Committee  on  Guild  Manual  has  bad 
several  meetinfl;s,  and  hopes  during  the 
summer  to  collect  a  number  of  services, 
each  one  to  embody  a  particular  idea.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  have  a 
compact,  inexpensive  book,  and  yet  ser- 
viceable for  all  young  people's  religious 
meetings.  It  is  also  within  the  plan  to 
have  hymns  with  music.  But  the  cost  must 
be  kept  in  view,  and  will  limit  the  scope 
cf  the  book. 

The  Guild  for  Christian  Colture  in  Ne- 
ponset,  Mass.,  observed  the  seventy- second 
birthday  of  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  with 
appropriate  exercises,  using  the  service  pre- 
pared by  the  Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 
Addresses  were  made  briefly  touching  upon 
his  career  as  preacher,  author,  reformer, 
etc.  The  largest  meeting  of  the  season  is 
reported. 

The  president  of  the  Alliance  visited  the 
society  in  Newton,  Mass.,  and  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  *' Consecration  and  Success."  The 
secretary  reports  a  list  of  subjects  that  have 
been  presented,  among  which  we  cite  the 
following:  "The  Good  Seed,"  "Apostles 
of  Jesus,"  "The  Rising  Generation," 
"Phillips  Brooks  and  his  Work,"  "The 
Present  Conception  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,"  "Ye  are  the  Temples  of  the  Living 
God,"  "I  am  come  that  ye  might  have 
Life,"  "The  Whole  is  the  Sum  of  all  its 
Parts."  The  treatment  has  been  so  good 
that  the  secretary  wonders  why  more  people 
do  not  attend  the  meetings.  By  another 
year  a  fresh  start  is  hoped  for. 

The  Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd  of  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  reports  a  m«=mbership  of  thirty- 
two,  and  twenty-nine  meetings  held.  Seven 
sociables  and  one  reception  have  been 
given.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Mr. 
Lyon's  book,  "A  Study  of  the  Sects,"  was 
used ;  and  out  of  this  soon  grew  the  plan  of 
having  public  meetings  in  which  each  de- 
nomination could  be  represented  by  a  min- 
ister or  member  of  it.  Thirteen  of  such 
meetings  have  occurred,  running  from  Jan- 
uary 9  to  April  10,  all  having  been  largely 
attended.  From  collections  some  money 
was  realized  for  the  church  after  the  ex- 
penses were  met,  and  a  balance  still  re- 
mained for  the  guild. 

The  Channing  Clnb  at  its  last  meeting, 
April  23,  gave  the  evening  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  "  foung  People's 
Organizations  in  the  Church."  The  cause 
of  "Guilds"  was  presented  by  the  president 
of  the  Alliance,  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness, 
Rev.  Gtorge  Gordon,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale,  D.D.,  discussing  various  phases  of 
the  general  subject. 
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We  have  on  bani  a  guild  paper  by  Miss 
Mabel  V.  Brown.  We  should  like  to  have 
the  name  of  the  guild  to  which  she  belongs 
before  the  publication  of  the  paper. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Guild  Alliance  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  May  30,  at  2  p.m.,  in  Room 
11,  American  Unitarian  Association  Build- 
ing, Boston.  Reports  of  committees  will  be 
given.  Election  of  officers  will  occur.  All 
guilds  will  please  to  send  minister  and  two 
delegates  to  transact  business.  Also  bear 
in  mind  the  next  notice,  and  send  large 
delegations. 

The  annual  public  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Guild  Alliance  will  be  held  in  Chan- 
ning  Hall  at  3  p.m.,  same  day.  Rev. 
B.  R.  Bulkeley  will  preside.  Addresses 
will  be  given  by  Rev.  John  Cuckson,  Rev. 
Pitt  Dillingham,  Miss  Kate  L.  Brown,  Rev. 
F.  G.  Peabody,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  E.  A. 
Horton.  B.  R.  Bulkeley. 


UNITY   CLUBS, 


The  Unity  Club  of  Newport  took  for  its 
main  study  topic  during  the  winter  "Race 
Influence  on  American  Civilization."  The 
races  considered  were  the  Spanish,  Dutch, 
French,  English,  Negro,  Celtic,  and  Teu- 
tonic. The  papers  were  limited  to  a  half- 
hour  in  length ;  and  on  the  same  evenings 
other  and  more  miscellaneous  subjects  were 
considered,  including  "Caricature  and  Cari- 
caturists," *  ^Influence  of  Art  on  Human 
Life,"  "Social  Standards,"  and  "National 
Humor."  The  club  also  gave  one  evening 
to  a  lecture  on  "The  Origin  and  Meaning  of 
Personal  Names,"  by  Rev.  George  W.  Cut- 
ter, and  several  evenings  to  social  and  enter- 
tainment interests. 

The  Unity  Club  of  Geneva,  111.,  has  held 
iU  meetings  in  the  Unitarian  parsonage  on 
every  Tuesday  evening  from  November  14 
to  May  129.  It  has  followed  three  courses 
of  study,  one  with  "Romola,"  one  with 
"Ivanhoe,"  and  one  with  Social  Science. 
In  the  study  of  "Romola"  attention  has 
been  given  to  Florence  and  its  art,  Savon- 
arola, and  George  Eliot's  relations  to  Chris- 
tianity. Some  special  topics  in  connection 
with  "Ivanhoe"  have  been  the  Age  of  Chiv- 
alry, the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in 
fiction,  the  Church  and  social  manners  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  Social  Science 
section  has  taken  up  the  following  out- 
line of  historic  study:  What  is  Social 
Science?  Primitive  Society;  Marriaee  and 
tlie  Home ;  Th^  City ;  Communistic  Phases 
of  the  Ancient  Religions;  Man's  Ownership 
of  Man ;  The  Feudal  System  ;  Man's  Equal- 
ity with  Man;  The  English  Constitution; 
Tiie  Church   as  a  Factor  in  Social  Evolu- 


tion; Puritanism  and  Democracy;  French 
Social  Theorists,  Rousseau,  Fourier,  Comte; 
Grerman  Social  Theorists,  Marx,  Lassalle; 
English  Social  Theorists,  Mill,  Toynbee, 
Spencer;  Modern  Theories;  Single  Tax; 
Nationalism ;  Anarchism ;  Social  Science 
and  Modern  Industrial  Problems.  Of  this 
club  the  minister,  Mra.  Celia  P.  Woolley,  is 
the  president. 

The  literary  class  of  the  Unity  Club  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  has  devoted  seven  evenings  to 
the  study  of  Colonial  Massachusetts.  Its 
prograinme  is  a  model  for  all  other  clubs, 
for  skill  of  arrangement,  fulness  of  refer- 
ences, and  stimulating  suggestiveness.  The 
special  topics  considered  are  discoveries  and 
settlements,  first-hand  accounts,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colonies,  conflicts,  education, 
society,  religious  belief,  and  persecution. 
On  the  evening  devoted  to  first-hand  ac- 
counts attention  was  given  to  Young's 
"Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers"  and 
"Chronicles  of  First  Plar iters  of  Maspacbu- 
setts  Colony,"  Winthrop  and  his  writings, 
and  Mather's  "Magnalia  Christi  Ameri- 
cana." The  evening  given  to  education 
considered  the  ministers,  the  early  books, 
Harvard  College,  and  the  education  of  the 
Indians.  The  ministers  taken  up  were 
Brewster,  Cotton,  Shepard,  Higginson,  and 
Wheelwright ;  and  there  were  studies  in  the 
lx)oks  of  Young,  Shepard,  Adams,  Felt, 
and  T.  W.  Higginson.  Among  the  early 
books  considered  were  those  of  Morton, 
Lechford,  Johnson,  the  Bay  Psalm  Book, 
and  Dunton's  Letters.  The  whole  outline 
is  full  of  attraction  and  promise. 

The  Unity  Club  of  Westboro,  Mass.,  an- 
nounces its  objects  as  follows  on  its  printed 
programme:  *^The  Unity  Club  is  a  factor  in 
the  church's  life  and  usefulness.  It  supple- 
ments the  other  activities  of  the  church. 
Its  object  is  to  promote  religious  growth. 
For  this  purpose  it  aims  to  do  good  to  the 
community  in  helpful  ways  of  philanthropic 
activity,  to  bring  its  members  into  closer 
sympathy  and  fellowship  and  give  direction 
to  their  social  recreations,  and  to  realize  the 
sacredness  of  all  truth  by  doing  for  litera- 
ture, science,  ethics,  history,  biography,  and 
art  what  the  Sunday-school  does  for  the 
Bible."  This  club  has  devoted  seven  even- 
ings to  the  several  forms  of  literature,  in- 
cluding poetry,  the  drama,  the  essay,  and 
fiction.  Jts  programme  has  also  included 
several  dramatic  and  musical  entertain- 
ments. George  W.  Cooke. 


God  is  not  a  being  existing  apart  from 
the  universe.  He  is  expressed  in  the  uni- 
verse, which  is  his  living  garment— 
Spinoza. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Every  one  who  has  been  watchlog  the  so- 
ctlled  ''South  Carolina  experiment"  will 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  has  at  last  pronounced 
the  ''Dispensary  Law"  unconstitutional. 
Supreme  courts,  unfortunately,  are  some- 
times involved  in  party  politics ;  and  this 
decision  of  the  South  Carolina  court  must 
probably  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
bitter  conflict  in  that  State  l>etween  the  ad- 
herents of  the  farmer  party,  or  Tillmanites, 
and  the  more  aristocratic  Democrats  of  the 
towns.  It  is  thought  quite  possible  that  by 
a  ctiange  in  the  judges  the  present  decision 
may  be  reversed.  Meanwhile  we  have  an- 
other lesson  of  the  grave  difficulty  of  enact- 
ing laws  in  advance  of  public  opinion  or 
of  making  laws  at  the  instance  of  one  sec- 
tion against  the  will  of  another  section. 
The  world  has  slowly  learned  that  religion 
cannot  be  wisely  enforced  by  law.  The 
world  seems  not  yet  to  have  learned  that 
notbing  is  to  be  gained  in  morals  by  forc- 
ing the  conscience  of  the  minority. 

Iowa  is  making  a  change  in  her  liquor 
Ifgislation,  which  is  a  virtual  repeal  of  the 
prohibitory  law  in  favor  of  local  option. 
The  fact  is  that  the  law  was  not  wanted  in 
the  larger  towns,  and  it  could  not  be  en- 
forced where  men  did  not  really  believe  in 
it.  The  abanionment  of  the  prohibitory 
law  does  not  therefore  mean  a  real  letro- 
gressiou  in  the  temperance  movement.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  Iowa  people  do  not  seem 
5et  to  have  heard  of  the  Norwegian  system. 

The  Liquor  Committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  had  such  confidence  in  its 
own  wisdom  as  to  try  to  throw  out  the  pro- 
posed Norwegian  Bill.  It  looks  now  as  if 
the  people  would  demand  the  new  l«>gis]a- 
tion.  Tracts  and  illustrative  papers  and  a 
"catechism"  have  been  prepared;  and 
wherever  the  public  attention  has  been  se- 
cured immense  interest  and  enthusiasm 
have  been  roused.  Meanwhile  the  friends 
of  the  bill  have  made  certain  slight  changes 
to  remove  possible  objections  of  earnest 
temperance  people.  The  chief  difficulty  in 
certain  minds  was  lest  no-license  towns 
should  be  swept  over  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Norwegian  system.  It  is  now  agreed  that 
this  system  can  only  be  used  in  places 
Where  the  vote  has  gone  for  "license"  for 
tmo  9ucces9ive  years.  This  provision  seems 
to  render  it  impossible  for  a  no-license 
town  or  city  to  go  over  to  the  Norwegian 
plan  of  license.  Whose  interest  would  it 
be  to  change  the  vote  of  such  a  city?  Not 
the  interest  of  the  liquor-dealers,  surely  I 
And,  unless  the  law  utterly  failed  of  en- 
forcement, the  friends  of  law  and  order 
would  scarcely  exert  themselves  to  change 
the  no-license  vote.  Full  information  can 
be  bad  of  the  Norwegian  system  by  sending 
to  J.  G.  Thorp.  Jr.,  Esq.,  Fiske  Building, 
Boston.  C.  F.  Dole. 


A  committee  of  persons  connected  with 
the  Meadville  Theological  School,  with 
Prof.  Christie  at  its  head,  announce  a  new 
bi-monthly  publication,  called  the  '*Mead- 
ville  Portfolio,"  which  is  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance about  the  middle  of  June.  It  will 
contain  articles  from  students,  graduates, 
professors,  and  others,  reports  of  the  cur- 
rent history  of  the  school  and  alumni,  and 
letters  from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
and  from  Manchester  College,  Oxford.  It 
will  contain  twelve  pages,  double  column, 
magazine  size.  Its  price  will  be  one  dollar 
a  year,  or  twenty  cents  per  single  number. 

A  new  book  by  Rev.  John  W.  Chad  wick 
will  be  issued  soon,  entitled  **01d  and  New 
Unitarian  Belief.'*  It  will  contain  seven 
chapters,  treating  of  the  subjects  God.  Man, 
the  Bible,  Christianity,  Jesus,  the  Future 
Life,  the  Great  Salvation,  together  with  a 
general  Introduction  and  a  closing  Sum- 
mary. Price  91.20.  Geo.  H.  Ellis,  Boston, 
publisher. 

A  new  book  is  soon  to  appear  from  Count 
L.  N.  Tolstoi,  treating  of,  or.  at  least  based 
upon,  the  late  Franco -Russian  fetes  at 
Paris  and  Toulon,  and  setting  forth  the 
writer's  views  as  to  the  incompatibility  of 
Christianity  with  what  is  usually  called  pa- 
triotism. 

The  Christian  /Register  of  Boston  is  pub- 
lishing an  extended  series  of  unusually  able, 
fraphic,  and  interesting  letters  from  Rev. 
rancis  Tiffany,  describing  his  visits  to 
Japan,  China,  India,  and  Egypt.  We  pre- 
sume Palestine  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  are  to  follow.  It  is 
rarely  that  these  Oriental  lands  have  a  more 
intelligent  visitor,  and  more  rarely  still  that 
they  have  one  gifted  with  so  keen  eyes  to 
see  and  so  gifted  a  pen  to  describe  their 
peoples,  their  customs,  their  woes,  and  their 
wonders. 

Lovers  of  Longfellow  (H.  W.)  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  a  new  and  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  has  recently  been  issued 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  in  one  vol- 
ume. The  type  and  paper  are  excellent. 
Many  of  the  poems  are  prefaced  with  notes 
giving  the  date  and  circumstances  of  their 
composition.  There  is  a  short  but  carefully 
prepared  life  of  the  poet,  and  full  indexes 
to  the  poems.  The  price  is  ^.00.  Now 
will  not  the  same  publishers  give  us  as  good 
a  popular  edition  of  Whittier's  poems, — a 
great  need  ? 

Subscribers  to  the  Unitarian  who  do  not 
care  to  preserve  their  numbers  for  binding 
or  other  purpose  are  requested  to  send 
them  regularly  to    Rev.  John    S.    Brown, 
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Lawrence,  Kan.,  for  missionary  use.  But 
will  they  not  send  him  postage,  also,  for  re- 
mailing  the  numbers  (12  cents  a  year),  as  he 
does  his  large  Post-office  Mission  work  as  a 
labor  of  love,  and  does  not  have  means  of 
his  own  to  pay  his  heavy  postage   bills? 

We  announced  last  month  the  programme 
of  the  Plymouth  Summer  School  of  Applied 
Ethics,  in  one  of  its  departments ;  namely, 
that  of  economics.  In  the  department  of 
ethics  the  general  subject  will  be  **£thic8 
and  the  Labor  Question,"  with  thirty  lect- 
tures,  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler  of  New  York, 
Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson  of  Princeton,  Mr. 
William  Salter  of  Philadelphia,  Prof.  Mac- 
Allister  of  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin 
Spencer  of  Providence,  Rev.  R.  A.  Holland 
of  St.  Louis,  and  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  of  Lon- 
don. 

In  the  department  of  "History  of  Relig- 
ions" the  general  subject  will  be  **The 
Church  and  the  Labor  Question,"  with 
thirty  lectures,  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy  of  Har- 
vard, Prof.  H.  S.  Nash  of  the  Cambridge 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Prof.  W.  J. 
Ashley  of  Harvard,  and  Rev.  J.  G.  Brooks 
of  Cambridge.  There  will  also  be  several 
Sunday  afternoon  lectures  by  distinguished 
men. 

''Religion  and  Modern  Thought,"  and 
other  essays,  bv  T.  W.  Freckleton,  J.  Fred- 
erick Smith,  Walter  Lloyd,  Brooke  Herford, 
and  others.  London:  Philip  Green.— These 
papers  appeared  at  intervals  last  }ear  in 
pamphlet  form,  under  the  name  of  "The- 
ological Essays."  Now  they  are  published 
in  a  neat  volume  of  two  hundred  pages. 
Price,  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  Besides 
the  subject  of  religion  and  modern  thought, 
they  discuss  Gains  to  the  Bible  from  Modern 
Criticism,  Miracles  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  The  Problem  of  Evil,  Channing 
and  his  Work,  Theodore  Packer  and  his 
Work,  Punishment  of  Sin:  Is  it  Eternal? 
and  Authority  in  Religious  Bplief.  These 
papers  are,    without  an  exception,  strong. 

"Life  and  Correspondence  of  Arthur  Pen- 
rhyn  Stanley.*'  By  Rowland  E.  Prothero. 
2  vols.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Mrs.  Oliver's  Memoir  of  Stanley,  which  was 
published  ten  years  ago  and  ran  through 
several  editions,  was  a  most  excellent  sur- 
vey of  the  work,  life,  and  teachings  of  the 
"beloved  Dean,"  and  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
satisfied  the  public  interest.  The  prt-sent 
volumf  s,  however,  though  not  published  till 
thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Dean  Stan- 
ley, form  a  splendid  and  worthy  memorial 
01  his  noble  life.  They  leave  really  nothing 
to  be  desired,  impartially,  clearly,  and  most 
thoroughly  relating  the  details  of  all  the 
battles,  efforts,  and  victories  of  one  who  was 
"almost  always  at  the  head  of  a  forlorn 
hope." 


Announcement  is  made  that  the  sermons 
of  Edward  Everett  Hale  delivered  at  the 
Soutb  Congregational  Church,  Boston,  and 
published  in  the  Commomoealthy  are  issued 
separately  in  convenient  tract  form,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Commonwealth 
Publishing  Company  at  .3  cents  per  single 
copy  or  $2  per  bundled. 

"The  Ideal  of  Humanity."  By  John  Stu- 
art Blackie.  New  York :  Fleming  Revell 
Company.— It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  title  to 
the  contents  of  this  book.  Associating  the 
name  of  the  author  with  originality,  vit^or, 
and  insight,  we  should  expect  stirring 
things  from  him  on  "The  Ideal  of  Human- 
ity" ;  but  there  is  no  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject in  this  volume,  no  preface,  introduc- 
tion, or  note  to  tell  why  not, — simply  six 
essays,  disconnected  entirely,  on  such  sub- 
jects as  "Wisdom,"  "David,"  "Women," 
♦•Scottish  Covenanters."  One  feels  rather 
disturbed,  but  the  interest  of  the  individual 
essays  is  so  good  that  the  reader  is  likely  to 
peruse  the  volume  before  he  speculates  on 
the  "Ideal  of  Humanity." 

"Distinctive  Messages  of  the  Old  Relig- 
ions." By  G.  Matheson,  D.D.  New  York: 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. — We  often 
hear  inquiries  for  something  more  recent 
than  Clarke's  "Ten  Great  Religions."  For 
a  philosophical  comparison  of  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  the  great  race  religions, 
without  the  detail,  quotations,  references, 
and  statistics  of  Dr.  Clarke's  work,  this  new 
volume  from  Dr.  Matheson  of  Edinbins^h 
meets  a  very  wide-spread  demand.  The 
whole  spirit,  tone,  method  of  treatment, 
is  sympathetic,  genial,  and  calno.  Tiie 
design  is  to  give  generalized  results.  It 
is  as  though  one  asked,  after  admitting  the 
slow  growth  under  varying  climatic  and 
other  conditioDs  of  the  great  religions,  "  lo 
what  end  ?"  "What  is  the  distinctive  mes- 
sage?** Dr.  Matheson  aims  at  a  candid, 
philosophical  reply,  concluding  with  a  dec- 
laration of  the  all-embracingness  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

"Courage  and  Cheer."  By  Rev.  Brooke 
Herford,  D.D.  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, Boston. — The  title  of  this  volume 
gives  the  true  flavor  of  the  whole.  Here 
are  twenty-two  short,  strong,  nervy  ser- 
mons, brimful  of  the  glowing  courage  of  a 
full  and  fearless  faith,  and  certain  to  cre- 
ate strong  currents  of  good  cheer  in  «-very 
reader's  heart.  Dr.  Herford  has  never  l>e- 
fore  allowed  a  volume  of  his  sermons  to  be 
published.  We  wonder  why,  for  these  have 
the  very  qualities  of  popularity  and  perma- 
nence. They  seem  to  lack  nothing  save  the 
one  impossible  thing, — the  presence,  the  im- 
posine*  enforcing,  persuading  presence  of 
the  man  himself.     To  those,  however,  who 
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have  heard  some  of  these  sermons  in  the  de- 
livery, the  very  tones  and  emphasis  of  many 
of  the  boldly  attered  setitenoes  will  return 
Id  memory,  while  the  sermons  alone,  even  to 
those  who  never  heard  or  met  Dr.  Herford, 
are  grandly  good  and  ample  in  themselves. 
They  are  ripe,  the  mature,  nurtured  prod- 
uct of  an  experienced  life.  We  should 
say  they  were  not  either  speculative,  philo- 
sophic, polemic,  poetic,  nor  literary  sermons 
in  any  inclusive  sense,  but  were  practical, 
being  more  truly  "straight"  sermons  even 
than  those  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke.  We  find  in 
them  the  undoubting  vision  of  the  message- 
bearer,  the  design  and  blocking  out  power 
of  the  architect  or  sculptor,  the  warm,  flow- 
ing, sympathetic  heart-impulse  of  the  lover 
of  humanity.  We  hope,  indeed,  for  a  very 
wide  distribntion  of  these  ripened  sheaves 
of  courage  and  of  cheer. 


NEWS   FROM  THE   FIELD. 
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ANNIVBR8AR7  ^WEBK  IN  BOSTON. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  Anniversary 
Week  this  year,  we  go  to  press  before 
the  meetings  have  begun.  We  give  below 
the  fullest  announcements  which  can  now 
be  made  of  the  many  opportunities  of  a  de- 
votional, intellectual,  and  social  nature^ 
which  will  be  offered  during  the  week: — 

King's  ChapeL— Devotional  services  will 
be  held  each  morning  during  Anniversary 
Week  at  8.30. 

Ministerial  Union  in  Channing  Hall, 
Monday,  May  28,  10.30.  Address  by  Rev. 
T.  R.  Micer  upon  "The  Moral  Value  of 
Optimism.''  Annual  meeting,  with  address 
and  election  of  officers. 

The  Boston  Association  of  Ministers 
will  give  a  reception  to  all  visiting  brethren 
in  tbe  pa*lors  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity 
(Pembrolce  Street  entiance)  Monday,  May 
28,  4  P.M.  Rev.  C.  F.  Dole  will  read  a 
psper  on  "Tbe  Sfrvice  of  Worship  and  the 
Service  of  Thought."  The  hospitalities  of 
this  occasion  are  provided  by  Rev.  M.  J. 
Savage  and  Dr.  E.  £.  Hale.  Supper  at  6. 
Howard  N.  Brown,  Modeiator.  Charles  G. 
Ames,  Scribe. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association 
will  hold  its  sixty-ninth  anniversaty  at 
Mosic  Hall  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  at  wbich 
business  will  be  transacted  and  subjects  of 
great  practical  interest  will  be  presented. 
There  will  be  three' sessions, — in  the  mom- 
iDg  at  9.30  o* clock,  in  the  afternoon  at 
2.:K),  and  in  the  evening  at  7.30.     The  dele- 


gate and  life  members  will  occupy,  at  the 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  the  seats 
in  the  body  of  the  ball,  and  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  tickets  sent  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. Should  any  fail  to  receive  such,  they 
can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Associa- 
tion, 25  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  To  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  Association,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  body  of  the  hall  should 
be  reserved  for  members.  But  the  galleries 
will  furnish  ample  accommodation  for  others 
who  desire  to  be  presfnt.  At  the  evening 
meeting  all  seats  will  be  open  to  tbe  public. 

At  the  morning  session,  after  the  usual 
regular  business  of  the  annual  report  of  tbe 
directors  and  treasurer,  etc.,  there  will  be 
addresses  by  Rev.  Rush  R.  Sbippen  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  George  W.  Stone, 
Esq.,  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

At  the  afternoon  session  there  will  be 
addresses  on  tbe  needs  and  opportunities  of 
our  work  in  its  various  fields  by  Rev.  Caro- 
line J.  Bartlett  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Rev. 
Austin  S.  Garver  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
Rev.  Ellery  C.  Butlt-r  of  Beverly,  Mass. 

Tbe  evening  meetinjc  will  be  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  relations  and  duties  of 
the  liberal  church  to  the  community.  Ad- 
dresses are  exceeded  f(om  the  president, 
Hon.  George  S.  Hale,  and  his  Excellcu'-y 
Gov.  Greenhalge,  Rev.  Mi  not  J.  Sava^n  of 
Boston,  and  Rev.  Francis  Tiffany  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The  doors  will  be  open  at  each  session 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  time  of 
commencing.  At  the  evening  meeting 
hymns  will  be  sung  by  tbe  congregation. 
Organist,  Mr.  B.  .1.  Lang.  Clergymen  are 
invited  to  take  seats  on  the  platform  at  the 
evening  meeting,  and  to  be  in  the  anteroom 
for  that  purpose  at  7.25. 

A  meeting  of  all  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed change  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
National  Conference  will  be  held  in  Chan- 
ning Hall.  Tuesday,  May  20,  at  four 
o^clock.  Both  ministers  and  laymen  are  re- 
quested to  attend  this  meeting,  whatever 
may  be  their  opinions  upon  the  questions 
at  issue. 

The  younger  Ministers'  Association 
dinner  will  be  given  Tuesday,  May  29, 
12.30,  at  Hotel  Bellevue.  Tickets,  75  cents. 
Those  intending  to  be  present  will  plr-ase 
write  to  Rev.  G.  D.  Latimer,  Salem. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian 
Women. — Public  meeting  in  tbe  Church 
of  the  Unity  (Rev.  M.  J.  Savage),  West 
Newton  Street,  Wednesday,  May  30,  10.30. 
All  interested  are  cordially  invited  to  bt^ 
present.  The  meeting  will  close  witb  a 
box- lunch. 

Berry  Street  Conference  (for  ministers 
only),  in  Arliogton  Street  Church,  Wednes- 
day, May  30,  10.30.  Address  by  Prof. 
Crawford  H.  Toy  on  "Religious  Unity." 
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"New  "World"  Dinner.— The  editorial 
board  of  the  New  World  invite  the  clergy 
and  laity  interested  in  the  review  to  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Thorndike  on  Boylston  Street, 
Wednesday,  May  30,  1  p.m.  Rev.  T.  R. 
Slicer  will  preside,  and  short  addresses  will 
be  made  by  various  gentlemen.  Tickets  to 
be  procured  at  the  hotel  immediately  before 
the  dinner,  $1  each. 

Kational  Guild  Alliance.—  Annual 
meeting,  Wednesday,  2  p.m.,  at  Room  11, 
American  Unitarian  Association  Building. 
Reports  of  the  year,  election  of  officers. 
Each  guild  will  send  minister  and  two  del- 
egates. 3  P.M.,  annual  public  meeting  of 
the  National  Guild  Alliance  in  Channing 
Hall.  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley  will  preside. 
Addresses  will  be  made  b;  Rev.  John  Cuck- 
son,  Rev.  Pitt  Dillingham,  Miss  Kate  L. 
Brown,  Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  £.  A.  Horton.  Guilds  will  please  to 
send  large  delegations.  B.  R.  Bulkeley, 
president. 

Unitarian  Sunday  Sohool  Society.— 

The  sixty-seventh  anniversary  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Xing^s  Chapel,  Boston,  Thurs- 
day, May  31,  at  2  p.m.  There  will  be 
opening  remarks  by  the  president.  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Horton,  followed  by  twenty- 
minute  addresses :  Rev.  Augustus  M.  Lord, 
— subject,  "  The  Place  and  Influence  of  Per- 
sonal Character  in  Sunday-school  Instruc- 
tion"; Rev.  William  H.  Lyon,— subject, 
'<What  are  the  Chief  Inspirations  to  Faith- 
fulness in  Sunday-school  Teaching?"  Miss 
Lucy  Wheelock, — subject,  "When  I  was  a 
Child";  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,— subject, 
"How  can  the  Sunday-school  re-enforce  the 
Public  School?"  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Calthrop, 
—subject,  "Teaching  about  God."  Mr.  Ori- 
gen  B.  Young,  organist.  A  cordial  invita- 
tion is  extended  to  iJl  those  interested  in 
Sunday-school  work  to  visit  the  Rooms  of 
the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  25 
Beacon  Street,  during  Anniversary  Week. 

The  Children's  Mission.— The  forty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Children's  Mission 
to  the  Children  of  the  Destitute  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  May  30,  at  three 
o'clock,  at  Arlington  Street  Church.  Short 
addresses  will  be  made  by  friends  interested 
in  the  work  of  caring  for  orphan,  neglected, 
and  destitute  children ;  and  brief  reports  of 
the  year's  work  will  be  given.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  singing  by  the  children,  the 
Mission  will  be  favored  by  the  Damon  Sis- 
ters, whose  skill  in  playing  upon  the  cor- 
net, violin,  flute,  and  piano,  has  given 
them  a  high  position  in  the  musical  world. 
AH  friends  of  the  Mission  and  the  public 
generally  are  invited  to  attend.  William  H. 
Baldwin,  President.  William  Crosby,  Su- 
perintendent. 

The  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs'  annual  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Park  Street  Vestry, 
Wednesday,  May  30,  at  2  p.m.     The  presi- 


dent, Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  will  pre- 
side. There  will  be  reports,  short  speeches, 
and  music. 

Boston  Toung  Men's  Christian  TTnion. 
Public  anniversary,  Wednesday,  May  30, 
8  P.M.  Reception  of  members  and  friends 
at  the  Union  Building,  48  Boylston  Street. 
The  occasion  will  be  entirely  informal  and 
social  in  its  character. 

The  Massachusetts  Convention  of 
Congregational  Ministers  (of  which  all 
ministers  of  Congregational  churches  in 
the  State — Unitarian  as  well  as  Trinitarian 
— are  ex-officio  members)  will  hold  its  an> 
nual  business  meeting  in  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  Room,  in  the  Suffolk  County 
Court  House,  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  May 
30,  at  5  p.  M.  (Enter  at  the  door  on  Somer- 
set Street.)  The  convention  sermon  will 
be  preached  at  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  corner  of  Exeter  and  Newbury 
Streets,  on  Thursday  morning.  May  31,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  by  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  of 
Boston. 

The  Unitarian  Festival  will  be  held  in 
Music  Hall,  Thursday,  May  31.  Tables 
will  be  spread  for  the  usual  banquet  in  the 
afternoon,  for  clergymen  and  their  wives 
visiting  the  city  during  Anniversary  Week. 
All  are  cordially  invited.  The  doors  will 
be  opened  at  four  o'clock.  Dinner  at  five. 
Hon.  John  D.  Long  will  preside.  Tickets, 
at  $2.50  each,  will  be  for  sale  at  the  book- 
store of  Messrs.  William  B.  Clarke  &  Co., 
^40  Washington  Street,  on  and  after  Mon- 
day, May  21,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and 
four  o'clock.  First  balcony  tickets,  $1; 
second  balcony  tickets,  50  cents,  for  those 
who  feel  interested  only  in   the  speaking. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Unity  Clubs. 
Annual  meeting  in  £[ing*s  Chapel,  Thurs- 
day, May  31,  10.30.  Business  meeting  for 
the  election  of  officers,  etc.  The  public 
meeting  at  11  a.m.  will  be  addressed  by 
Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody  on  "University 
Extension  and  the  Prospect  Union  of  Cam- 
bridge"; Rev.  Robert  A.  Woods,  An- 
dover  House,  on  "The  College  Settlement 
Idea";  Rev.  Rufus  B.  Tobey,  Berkeley 
Temple,  on  "The  Institutional  Church"; 
Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  on  "The  New  Work  in 
the  Parker  Memorial";  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Baldwin,  on  "The  Value  and  Importance  of 
the  Christian  Union  in  City  and  Country." 

Meadville       Alumni      Association.— 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  this  association 
on  Friday,  June  1,  10  a.m.,  for  the  election 
of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  business, 
at  Room  10,  25  Beacon  Street. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society.— Pub- 
lic meeting  in  King's  Chapel,  Friday,  June 
1,  7.30  P.M.  Addresses  by  Rev.  Caroline  J. 
Bartlett  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Rev.  £.  £. 
Hale,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Christopher  R.  Eliot. 
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The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Aged 
and  Destitute  Clergymen  will  hold  its 
annaal  meeting  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  on  Friday,  Jane  1,  at  12  m. 
Henry  F.  Jenks,  Secretary. 

The  Masaachnsetts  Bvangelical  Mis- 
sionary Society  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
legally  come  before  it  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  «>n  Friday,  June  1,  at  10 
A.M.     Nathaniel  Seaver,  Secretary. 


Rev.  L.  J.  Andrew,  formerly  of  the  Uni- 
Tersalist  denomlDation,  having  sustained  a 
thorough  examination  covering  all  points 
bearing  upon  his  quali6cations  for  the  work 
of  the  Unitarian  ministry,  and  having  sat- 
isfied the  Committee  on  Fellowship  that  he 
is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  their  approval, 
is  hereby  commended  to  the  fellowship  oi 
our  ministers  and  the  confidence  of  our 
churches. 

W.  L.  Chaffin,  Chairman. 

D.  W.  MoBEHOUSE,  Secretary. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Bevington,  formerly  of  the 
Protestant  £piscopal  Church,  having  sus- 
tained a  thorough  examination  covering  all 
points  bearing  upon  his  qualifications  for 
the  work  of  the  Unitarian  mioistry,  and 
having  satisfied  the  Committee  on  Fellow- 
ship that  he  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
their  approval,  is  hereby  commended  to  the 
fellowship  of  oar  ministers  and  the  confi- 
dence of  our  charches. 

W.  L.  Chaffin,  Chairman. 

D.  W.  MoBEBOUSE,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Horatio  A.  Warren,  a  graduate  of 
Johns  Hopkins  College,  having  sustained  a 
thorough  examination  covering  all  points 
bearing  upon  his  qualifications  for  the  work 
of  the  Unitarian  ministry,  and  having  sat- 
isfied the  Committee  on  Fellowship  that  he 
is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  their  approval, 
is  hereby  commended  to  the  fellowship  of 
our  ministers  ani  the  confidence  of  our 
churches. 

W.  L.  Chaffin,  Chairman. 
D.  W.  MoBEHOUSE,  Secretary. 

Rev.  Leroy  Fletcher  Sn%pp,  formerly  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
having  sustained  a  thorough  examination 
covering  all  points  bearing  upon  his  quali- 
fications for  the  work  of  the  Unitarian 
ministry,  and  having  satisfied  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fellowship  that  he  is  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  their  approval,  is  hereby  com- 
mended to  the  fellowship  of  our  ministers 
ani  the  confidence  of  our  churches. 

W.  L.  Chaffin,  Chairman. 

D.  W.  MoBEHOUSE,  Secretary. 


Rev.  Duren  J.  H.  Ward,  Ph.D.,  formerly 
of  the  Free-will  Baptist  Church,  having 
sustained  a  thorough  examination  covering 
all  points  bearing  upon  his  qualifications 
for  the  work  of  the  Unitarian  ministry,  and 
having  satisfied  the  Committee  on  Fellow- 
ship that  he  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
their  approval,  is  hereby  commended  to  the 
fellowship  of  otur  ministers  and  the  confi- 
dence of  our  churches. 

W.  L.  Chaffin,  Chairman. 

D.  W.  MOBEHOUSE,  Secretary, 

Billerioa,  Mass. — At  the  annual  parish 
meeting  of  the  First  Parish  in  Billerica, 
held  on  the  7th  inst.,  action  was  taken  on 
the  resignation  of  Rev.  C.  C.  Hussey.  Mr. 
Hussey  had  previously  signified  his  desire 
that  his  resignation  should  be  considered 
final.  Mr.  J.  Nelson  Parker  offered  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopted, 
and  a  copy  directed  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Hus- 
sey: *' After  a  pastorate  of  nearly  twenty- 
eight  years  our  very  dear  and  respected 
friend  and  pastor,  Rev.  Christopher  C. 
Hussey,  feels  compelled  to  sever  his  coffi- 
nection  with  this  society.  Both  the  sad 
and  cheerful  events  in  the  lives  of  many  or 
most  of  us  have  been  made  less  sad  or  more 
cheerful  by  his  kindly  word  and  presence. 
The  breaking  of  the  bonds  that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  have  tied  so  firmly  can- 
not be  done  without  pain  and  mu'ual  re- 
grets. The  reasons  which  have  prompted 
this  resignation,  while  no  doubt  sufficient, 
must  necessarily,  in  the  final  separation, 
bring  sorrow  to  our  pastor  and  his  family 
as  well  as  to  the  members  of  this  parish ; 
and,  while  respecting  his  wishes  and  ac- 
cepting his  decision,  we  ask  that  the  resig- 
nation may  not  take  effect  until  the  close  of 
the  present  year  of  his  pastorate,  October  1, 
and  that  he  be  invited  to  l>ecom«,  after  this 
date,  the  honorary  pastor  of  this  society, 
that  we  may  nominally  continue  the  asso- 
ciations that  have  so  long  bound  us  together 
in  mutual  friendships,  that  he  and  we  may 
seek  each  other's  counsel,  and  that,  while 
no  loneer  a  resident  of  Billerica,  he  may 
still  feel  that  the  pulpit  of  our  ancient 
church  is  always  open  to  him,  and  his  old 
parishioners  are  always  ready  to  hear  and 
welcome  him.'* 

Boston,  Mass. — Rev.  C.  M.  Crothers 
has  entered  upon  his  ministry  at  the  First 
Parish  Church,  Cambridge,  as  successor  to 
Rev.  E.  H.  Hall. 

— Rev.  Christopher  R.  Eliot  has  returned 
from  his  year  of  study  at  Oxford  and  Lon- 
don, and  will  shortly  begin  his  duties  as 
associate  with  Rev.  S.  H.  Winkley  at  Bul- 
flnch  Chapel. 

— Among  our  ministers  who  are  to  spend 
their  vacations  in  Europe  this  year,  we 
hear  of  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  Rev.  Stop- 
ford  W,  Brooke,  Rev.  Frederick  B.  Mott, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Fish,  Jr.,  and  Rev.  George  D. 
Latimer. 
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— Several  largely  attended  memorial  ser- 
vices in  honor  of  t^e  late  Mis.  Hemenway 
have  been  held.  Among  the  largest  was 
that  of  the  Boston  public  school  teachers  in 
the  Old  South  Meeting- house,  May  2. 
An  elaborate  programme  was  carried  out, 
which  formed  a  remarkable  tribute  of  es- 
teem and  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
large-hearted,  clear-headed,  loving,  wise, 
and  generous  pbilanihropist  whose  name 
will  long  live  in  the  annals  of  Boston  and 
the  country. 

— Our  suburban  churches  are  not  alone  in 
the  steady  growth  recently  reported  in  this 
column.  We  hear  from  the  Arlington  Street 
Church  that  at  its  annual  meeting  in  May 
the  various  reports  submitted  showed  in- 
creasing prosperity  in  eveiy  direction.  The 
annual  receipts  for  all  purposes  reached  the 
handsome  sum  of  $32,000. 
— Drawings  of  the  new  church  which  is 
being  built  by  the  First  Parish  of  Brighton 
are  now  on  exhibition  in  the  book-room  of 
the  American  Unitaiian  Association  Build- 
ing. This  church  will  add  one  more  to  the 
retoarkably  handsome  stone  structures  in 
which  it  seems  to  be  the  present  pleasant 
tendency  of  Unitarians  to  house  themselves. 
— From  the  Vi^iior^  the  parish  paper  of  All 
Souls'  Church,  Rorbury,  we  quote:  "The 
fifth  year  of  the  life  of  All  Souls'  Church 
has  been  the  most  prosperous  of  all.  Not 
only  has  our  suddenly  gathered  and  mut- 
ually unaccquainted  society  become  more 
consolidated  and  co-operative  in  general, 
but  its  various  special  activities  have  been 
even  better  supported  than  ever,  in  spite  of 
^hard  times.'  The  seats  are  all  let,  and 
families  are  still  waiting  for  vacancies. 
The  chairs  in  front  have  nearly  all  been 
taken.  The  attendance  on  Sunday  has  been 
greater,  though  often  broken  by  the  many 
stormy  Sundays.  The  contributions  have 
all  been  larger  than  last  year;  while  new 
good  works,  as  the  New  Year  dinner  for 
the*  inmates  of  the  Consumptives'  Home, 
have  been  added." 

Chicago,  111.— Two  religious  gatherings 
of  some  impoitance  to  the  cause  of  liberal 
religion  have  been  held  in  this  city  during 
the  past  month.  The  first  was  ihe  annual 
meeting  of  the  Western  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence, and  the  second  the  Liberal  Religious 
Congress,  which  we  mentioned  in  our  last 
issue.  We  go  to  press  so  early  as  to  be 
able  to  give  only  a  brief  report  of  the 
former,  and  no  report  of  the  latter.  The 
Western  Conference  was  held  in  the  First 
Unitarian  Church.  It  began  Tuesday  even- 
ing, May  15,  w^ith  a  sermon  by  Rev.  A.  M. 
Judy  of  Davenport.  Wednesday  forenoon, 
after  a  brief  devotional  meeting,  there  were 
a  brief  opening  address  by  the  president, 
Hon.  D.  L.  Shorey,  and  reports  from  the 
secretary,  Rev.  A.  W.  Gould,  and  the  treas- 
urer, Mr.  W.  McFadon.  Brief  reports  from 
several  of  the  States  followed,  made  by  Mr. 
Duncan    of    Illinois,    Mr.    Judy   and    Miss 


Gordon  of  Iowa,  Miss  Putnam  of  Dakota, 
and  Miss  Bartlett  of  Michigan.  Reports  of 
missionary  work  in  university  towns  were 
read  by  Mr.  Sunderland  of  Ann  Arbor  and 
Mr.  Perkins  of  Iowa  City.  Mr.  Fenn  of 
Chicago  gave  an  address  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  what  he  called  the  "mission  week," 
or  Unitarian  evangelistic  work;  and  Mr. 
Forbush  spoke  of  the  extensive  and  varied 
missionary  activities  carried  on  by  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  in  the 
West. 

At  one  o'clock  lunch  was  served  in  the 
Eocial  rooms  of  the  church.  In  the  after- 
noon the  Women's  Western  Conference  held 
its  annual  session,  with  an  address  by  its 
president.  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin,  and  reports 
from  its  secretary,  Post-office  Mission  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer,  and  the  election  of  offi- 
cers. Then  followed  a  fine  paper  by  Mrs. 
Charles  T.  Catlin  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on 
"The  Call  of  the  Hour  to  Unitarian 
Women,"  in  which  she  gave  an  interesting 
and  inspiring  account  of  the  work  that  is 
4)eing  done  throughout  the  country  by  the 
National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  Other 
Liberal  Christian  Women.  After  Mrs. 
Catlin 's  paper  there  was  a  discussion,  led  by 
Mrs.  WooUey,  of  the  question  of  merging 
the  Women's  Conference  in  the  General 
Western  Conference. 

In  the  evening  Prof.  Christie  of  Mead- 
ville  read  a  scholarly  and  thoughtful  paper 
on  "The  Liberal  Movement  and  Theology," 
which,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hirai  of 
Japan,  was  followed  by  an  address  by  Miss 
Hultin  on  "Some  Tendencies  of  Present 
Religious  Thought." 

On  Thursday  morning  from  nine  to  ten 
there  was  a  memorial  service  in  honor  of 
Rev.  John  C.  Learned  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  Rev.  W'.  J.  Potter  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  with  addresses  by  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jone*, 
Prof.  Woodward  of  St.  Louis,  Rev.  J.  V. 
Blake,  and  others. 

At  ten  o'clock  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Western  Sunday  School  Society,  with  an 
address  by  the  president,  Mr.  Gould,  and 
reports.  Then  followed  ten-minute  papers 
by  Mr.  Sunderland  on  "The  One-topic  Sys- 
tem," by  Rev.  Florence  Buck  of  CleveUnd 
on  "Pictures  as  Lesson  Helps,"  and  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Judy  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Lord  on 
"Blake's  Unity  Songs  and  Services." 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  business 
meeting  of  the  Western  Conference  for  the 
election  of  officers,  etc.  Mr.  Shorey  was 
re- elected  president,  and  Mr.  Gould  secre- 
tary. In  the  evening  there  was  a  platform 
meeting,  with  addresses  upon  the  question 
"  How  to  help  Morals, "  by  Prof.  Woodward, 
Prof.  Tomlins  of  Chicago,  Rev.  Celia  P. 
Woolley,  and  Rev.  Elinor  E.  Gordon. 

The  attendance  upon  the  conference  was 
very  small, — the  smallest  for  many  years. 
This  may  have  been  caused  partly,  perhaps, 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  followed  the 
next  week  by  the  Liberal  Congress,  which 
had  attractions  for  many.    Sixteen  churches 
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were  represeDted  at  the  conference  by  dele- 
gates. Tlie  treasurer  leported  a  deficit  in 
the  treasury  of  $1,200.  Mr.  Forbusb  re- 
ported that,  notwithstanding  the  hard  times 
and  the  consequent  dfficiiliy  of  raising 
moaey,  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tioQ  is  carrying  on  its  missionary  work  in 
the  West  with  nearly  or  quite  the  full 
strength  of  former  years.  He  reported,  also, 
the  organization  of  twelve  new  churches. 
—Considerable  agitation  has  been  caused  in 
some  circles  here  by  an  extended  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
Monday,  May  14,  saying  that  Rev.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones  of  All  Souls*  Unitarian  Church 
had  decided  to  take  his  church  outside  the 
Unitarian  fellowship.  It  seems  that  at  the 
close  of  his  sermon  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  13th,  Mr.  Jones  made  an  address  to  his 
people,  explaining  that  he  desired  greater 
freedom  for  his  church  than  it  yet  enjoyed, 
or  than  it  could  enjoy  so  long  as  it  main- 
tained its  present  denominational  relations. 
A  sum  of  money  ($7,000)  had  been  fur- 
nished to  the  church  at  the  time  of  its 
erection,  partly  or  wholly  from  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  which  need 
never  be  refunded  by  the  church  so  long  as 
it  remained  in  the  Unitarian  fellowship. 
But  he  believed  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  church  should  become  entirely 
free.  He  therefore  asked  his  congregation 
to  pay  back  this  money,  and  go  forward  to 
a  realization  of  his  larger  libeity.  $3,000 
of  the  $7,000  was  raised  upon  the  spot. 
The  plan  is  for  the  society,  as  soon  as  this 
obligation  is  cleared  away,  to  reorganize 
itself,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  erection 
of  a  large  builiing,  to  be  devoted  partly  to 
cbu'^ch  purposes  and  partly  to  business  of- 
fic-^s,  the  whole  to  cost  $200,000. 

Many  persons  naturally  wondered  whether, 
after  this  action,  Mr.  Jones  would  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  Western  Conference. 
Rut  he  was  present  all  through,  taking  part 
an  usual,  and  at  the  close  made  a  speech  in 
defence  of  his  position,  claiming  that  it 
was  the  "true,"  "brave,"  and  "prophetic" 
one,  and  urging  the  conference  and  all  the 
churches  represented  by  the  conference  to 
follow.  He  announced  that  he  should  not 
at  present  leave  the  conference.  Whether  he 
would  in  the  future  or  not  depended  upon 
its  future  course  of  action.  If  the  confer- 
ence proved  itself  to  be  courageous  enough 
and  sufficiently  possessed  of  the  prophetic 
spirit  to  follow  him  into  the  glorious  lib- 
erty which  he  and  his  church  were  now  to 
enjoy,  he  would  remain  with  them. 

Concord,  N.H.— The  thirty- fifth  annual 
May  festival  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  Uni- 
tarian society  was  held  at  White's  Opera 
House  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
Tuesday,  May  1,  and  was  a  most  charming 
affair.  For  many  years  this  festival  has 
been  one  of  the  social  events  of  the  season ; 
and  this  year,   with   its   many  and  varied 


attractions,  it  was  even  more  enjoyable  than 
usual. 

When,  at  4  p.m.,  the  orchestra  began  the 
opening  selection,  every  seat  in  the  hall  and 
every  inch  of  standing  room  was  taken. 
First  in  order  came  the  children's  march. 
This  was  participated  in  by  a  large  number 
of  children,  who,  with  their  bright  faces 
and  the  dainty  dresses  of  the  little  girls, 
made  a  pretty  picture. 

Then  came  the  crowning  of  the  May 
queen,  and  the  May-pole  dance.  This  was 
well  done  by  sixteen  boys  and  giils,  who 
tripped  gracefully  tbrcusb  the  intricate 
changes  without  a  mi  stale  e.  A  Chinese 
dance,  one  of  the  most  unique  and  pleasing 
features  of  the  entertainment,  was  given 
gracefully  by  four  little  misses.  Following 
this  came  the  crowning  event  of  the  after- 
noon,—  the  beautiful  "Pas  de  Fleurs" 
(dance  of  the  flowers).  This  was  given  by 
twenty-four  young  ladies.  It  was  fault- 
lessly executed,  and  was  by  far  the  prettiest 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  given  in  the  city. 

During  the  evening  supper  was  served  in 
Union  Hall  on  the  European  plan.  At 
eight  o'clock  the  entertainment  of  the  even- 
ing  was  opened  with  statuesque  gioupings 
and  tableaux  d^arty  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Belle  Marshal  Locke,  by  seven  young 
ladies  in  Grecian  draperies.  This  was  car- 
ried out  with  full  calcium  light  effects,  and 
was* certainly  artistic  from  every  point  of 
view,  reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon 
both  Mrs.  Locke  and  participants.  By  re- 
quest the  "  Pas  de  Fleurs"  and  the  Chinese 
dance  were  repeated ;  and  then  the  floor  was 
cleared  for  dancing,  which  was  indulged  in 
by  a  large  party.  The  hall  was  handsomely 
decorated ;  and  in  connection  with  the  fes- 
tival were  tables  for  the  sale  of  fancy  arti- 
cles,—a  crystal  table,  a  flower  booth,  ice- 
cream room,  lemonade  and  candy  room, — 
all  in  charge  of  different  committees,  and 
all  of  which  were  well  patronized.  The 
fancy  dances  were  given  under  the  direction 
of  Madame  Arcanne  of  Boston.  The  com- 
mittee having  the  affair  in  charge  labored 
indefatigably  for  many  weeks;  and  the 
result  was  a  grand  success,  both  socially 
and  financially,  it  having  netted  to  the  so- 
ciety upwards  of  six  hundred  dollars. 

Mrs.  George  L.  Stratton  and  Mr.  J.  C.  A. 
Hill  were  chosen  by  the  society  as  lay  dele- 
gate«  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association. 

Gardner,  Mass. — The  Unitarian  Club, 
an  organization  composed  of  the  men  who 
are  interested  in  the  Unitarian  church,  was 
revived  Thursday  night,  April  26,  after  an 
inactive  existence  of  two  years.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  chosen:  president, 
S.  W.  Melendy;  vice-president,  H.  A, 
Turner;  secretary,  E.  V.  Reynolds;  treas- 
urer, W.  E.  Mason;  Executive  Committee, 
Rev.  J.  F.  Howard,  L.  P.  Nash,  and  L.  A, 
Wright.     Rev.  Mr.  Howard  outlined  briefly 
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the  work  of  the  orgaDization,  its  aims  and 
fature  plans.  L.  P.  Nash  gave  an  instrac- 
live  and  thoughtful  paper  on  *'  The  History 
of  Liberal  Thought."  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  him  at  its  conclusion,  after  which 
a  general  discussion  of  the  subject  followed, 
in  which  a  good  many  took  part.  Much  in- 
terest was  manifested,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  club,  are  excellent. 

Hopedale,  MaBS.— On  Sunday,  the  29th 
ult.,  Mrs.  Wilson  came  to  the  pastor's 
rescue,  reading  the  service  and  the  sermon, 
Mr.  WUson  being  confined  to  the  house  by 
the  juvenile  ''mumps."  Mr.  Godfrey  went 
over  to  Mendon  on  that  day,  and  took  the 
minister's  place.  In  both  instances  the 
congregations  were  greatly  inspired,  so 
much  so  that  the  pastor  will  feel  at  liberty 
to  indulge  in  similar  infirmities  at  any 
time.  The  vesper  services  were  discontin- 
ued for  the  year  on  the  6th.  These  meet- 
ings have  been  very  much  enjoyed,  many 
subjects  having  been  taken  up  and  treated 
by  a  large  number  of  persons,  always  in  an 
instructive  and  entertaining  manner.  They 
will  be  resumed  in  September. 

Humboldt,  la.— The  annual  parish  meet- 
ing held  at  Unity  Church  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing of  last  week  was  an  occasion  of  enjoy- 
ment and  profit.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty 
people  were  served  at  the  banquet,  foUow- 
ing  which  were  toasts  and  responses  as  fol- 
lows: "Oar  Church,"  Dr.  Vaupel  CJark; 
"Our  Ladies'  Circle,"  Mrs.  Alice  E.  Taft; 
"Our  Choir  and  Orchestra"  (from  a  stand- 
point of  the  pews) ,  O.  S.  Garfield ;  same, 
from  a  standpoint  of  the  musicians,  D.  F. 
Coyle;  "Our  Unity  Club,"  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Clark.  These  toasts  were  alternated  with 
music  by  the  choir  and  orchestra,  making 
the  occasion  literally  a  "feast  of  reason  and 
a  flow  of  soul."  Every  one  was  in  good 
cheer,  and  alive  to  the  promotion  of  the 
church  interests  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
church  home.  Enthusiastic  and  cordial 
resolutions  were  adopted  in  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  minister 
and  his  wife  and  the  musicians  for  the  past, 
and  soliciting  their  continuance  for  the 
year  coming.  0£Qcers  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: trustees  for  three  years.  Col.  J.  J. 
Smart  and  Dr.  Vaupel  Clark;  trustee  for 
two  years,  Mrs.  Emma  W.  Shellenberger ; 
president,  G.  L.  Tremain;  secretary,  G.  S. 
Garfield;  treasurer,  B.  H.  Harkness. 

MeadviUe,  Pa.— Preparations  are  on  foot 
for  a  fit  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  MeadviUe 
Theological  School.  Appropriate  exercises 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  June  13, 
forenoon,  afternoon,  and  evening.  It  is 
expected  that  a  large  representation  of  the 
alumni  will  be  in  attendance.  Special  pas- 
senger rates  from  Boston  to  MeadviUe  will 
be  secured. 


Memphis,  Tenn.— The  holding  of  Uni- 
tarian services  on  recent  Sabbaths  by  Kev. 
Frederick  Preston  has  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  Unitarian  society.  A  tempo- 
rary list  of  officers  has  l>een  appointed  to 
serve  until  the  details  of  organization  are 
determined,  when  the  permanent  officers 
will  be  chosen.  The  bond  of  fellowship 
used  and  sie^ned  was,  "In  the  love  of  truth 
and  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  we  join 
for  the  worship  of  Grod  and  the  service  of 
man. " 


New^ton  Centre,  Maas. — The  Unitarian 
church  here  gathers  strength  fast  under  tbe 
able  leadership  of  Rev.  B.  F.  McDaniel. 
Last  Sunday,  May  6,  the  topic  of  the  ser- 
mon was  "Nature^s  Miracle."  In  the  Sun- 
day-school a  memorial  service  of  E.  £. 
Hale^s  birthday  was  used.  At  7.30  the 
"Hale  Union,"  the  young  people^s  religious 
society,  held  a  meeting  open  to  all.  This 
society  has  been  formed  for  the  benefit  of 
young  people,  and  promises  to  be  of  much 
interest  and  value.  It  starts  out  with  a 
large  membership;  and,  in  taking  Dr. 
Hale's  name,  it  proposes  to  partake  of  his 
spirit  and  do  his  work.  The  Emerson  class 
is  reading  the  essay  on  "The  Over-soul," 
and  finding  in  it  a  wellspring  of  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual  quickening.  It  will  con- 
tinue its  meetings  through  this  month. 

Ne'w  Tork,  N.7. — The  seventh  regular 
meeting  of  the  Xew  York  League  of  Uni- 
tarian Women  was  held  on  Friday,  May  4, 
at  the  Unitarian  church  in  Tonkers,  N.Y. 
This  was  the  annual  meeting.  Keports  of 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  read.  Then 
followed  reports  from  the  secretaries  of  the 
thirteen  Associate  Branches.  These  all 
showed  active  work  in  some  direction,  and 
many  of  the  reports  indicated  remarkable 
growth  during  the  past  year.  Post-office 
Mission  work  holds  a  prominent  place,  and 
many  study  classes  are  at  work  on  various 
subjects.  The  great  value  of  mutual  inter- 
est and  fellowship  was  emphasized  at  every 
point. 

After  reports  from  the  Branches,  tbe  re- 
port of  the  committee  to  nominate  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  was  in  order.  The 
ballot  presented  by  this  committee  was  as 
follows:  president,  Mrs.  Franklin  W. 
Hooper;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  John  W. 
Chadwick,  Mrs.  James  H.  Morse,  Mrs. 
Robert  H.  Davis,  Miss  Emma  C.  Low; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Jackson; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Whit- 
ing; treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Knowlton. 
These  officers  were  all  elected.  The  retiring 
president,  Mrs.  Chadwick,  then  very  grace- 
fully introduced  her  successor,  who  re- 
sponded in  a  few  words  of  thanks  and 
appreciation.  The  meeting  then  adjourned 
until  half- past  two  in  the  afternoon. 

A  pleasant  social  luncheon  was  then  en- 
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joyed,  after  which  the  meeting  was  again 
called  to  order. 

The  report  of  the  last  meeting  was  read 
by  the  retiring  secretary,  Miss  Low.  Mrs. 
Catlin  then  spoke  of  the  deep  regret  which 
the  members  felt  in  parting  with  Miss  Low, 
who  has  been  the  recording  secretary  of  the 
league  since  it  was  organized  seven  years 
ago.  She  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  for  Miss 
Low^s  faithful  services,  which  was  heartily 
carried. 

The  sabject  for  the  day  was  "Our  Unita- 
rian Attitude  toward  Jesus,"  and  the 
speaker  was  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  of 
I^vidence.  Mrs.  Spencer  gave  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  historic  development  of  the 
idea  of  Christ,  beginning  with  the  earliest 
Jewish  conception  of  the  Messiah.  The 
idea  of  a  religion  based  on  ethical  princi- 
ples was  essentially  Jewish,  and  in  its  ear- 
liest stages  was  full  of  general  hopefulness 
for  all  the  faithful.  This  idea  gradually 
narrowed,  until  the  Jews  begin  to  look  for 
the  coming  of  one  who  was  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah. The  earliest  ideas  were  of  a  tri- 
umphant King,  but  these  were  gradually 
modified  to  the  idea  of  a  suffering  King. 
In  the  midst  of  this  Jesus  was  bom.  He 
seems  not  to  have  regarded  himself  as  the 
Messiah  at  first  (for  whose  coming  he 
looked,  in  common  with  all  the  Jews)  ;  but 
afterward,  as  he  marked  the  effect  of  his 
religious  genius,  he  thought  of  himself  in 
this  way.  Mrs.  Spencer  sketched  minutely 
the  three  years  of  the  active  ministry  of 
Jesus,  and  its  effect  upon  his  associates. 
She  also  spoke  at  some  length  concerning 
PauPs  idea  of  Jesus,  and,  in  conclusion, 
showed  how  the  "God-idea"  of  Jesus  had 
been  losing  force  in  the  emphasis  of  the 
"man-idea." 

Mrs.  Spencer* s  paper  was  followed  by  a 
paper  by  Mrs.  Duncan  Smith  of  Yonkers, 
on  "The  Communion."  Mrs.  Smith  spoke 
of  the  origin  of  the  "Lord^s  Supper"  as 
based  on  an  ancient  Jewish  custom,  and 
then  spoke  of  its  value  to  us  Unitarians. 
At  the  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Smith's  paper 
Mis.  Chadwick  announced  that  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer was  ready  to  answer  any  questions  that 
might  be  asked.  Several  ladies  embraced 
the  opportunity.  The  questions  related  to 
the  value  of  the  name  "Christian'*  for  us, 
the  resurrection,  Easter,  Christmas.  To  all 
these  Mrs.  Spencer  replied  most  eloquently ; 
and,  while  very  radical,  her  words  were 
always  marked  with  a  spirit  of  the  deepest 
reverence. 

Mrs.  Chadwick  then  spoke  of  the  pleasure 
she  had  taken  in  the  office  of  president  for 
the  past  two  years.  She  heartily  thanked 
the  members  for  their  co-operation ;  and,  in 
retiring  from  office,  she  promised  not  to 
retire  from  work,  but  would  continue'  her 
active  interest  in  other  ways.  After  sing- 
ing a  hymn  and  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

M*    u*   H« 


Richmond,  Va.— Our  society  here  is  get- 
ting consolidated  and  making  steady  in- 
crease in  many  ways.  Besides  the  regular 
Sunday  morning  service,  which  is  well  at- 
tended, Mr.  Chaney  has  given  two  lectures 
to  much  larger  audiences.  One  of  these 
lectures  was  on  Wednesday  evening.  The 
subject  was  "Hawaii  and  America."  It 
was  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views,  and 
proved  attractive  and  remunerative.  The 
proceeds  were  devoted  to  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.  The  other  lecture, 
given  on  Sunday  evening,  was  on  "Inger- 
soll  and  Talmage."  As  Mr.  Ingersoll  had 
lectured  in  Richmond  the  week  before, 
fresh  interest  had  been  excited  in  him ;  and 
Mr.  Chaney  took  advantage  of  it  to  deliver 
a  carefully  prepared  address  on  these  two 
popular  representatives  of  modem  belief 
and  unbeUef  in  orthodox  Christianity. 
The  hall  was  crowded  with  hearers;  and 
the  Unitarian  literature,  which  is  always 
placed  near  the  door  at  every  service,  was 
carried  away  in  quantities. — Southern  Uni- 
tarian, 

Salem,  Mass. — Our  churches  in  this  city 
are  seriously  regretting  the  departure  from 
Beverly  of  Rev.  E.  C.  Butler,  who  during 
his  long  pastorate  there  has  become  well 
known  and  much  beloved  in  all  this  region. 

— The  many  friends  of  Rev.  Greorge  D. 
Latimer,  assistant  pastor  of  the  North 
Church,  wish  him  a  pleasant  journey  in 
Europe,  where  he  is  to  spend  the  summer. 
— The  Barton  Square  Alliance  has  planned 
a  series  of  monthly  summer  outings,  the 
first  of  which  has  been  held  at  Mrs.  Decker's 
summer  home  at  Manchester. 

Slouz  City,  la.— It  may  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers  to  know  a  little  of  the 
strong  work  done  in  Sioux  City  by  the  two 
pastors  of  Unity  Church,  Rev.  Mary  Safford 
and  Rev.  Elinor  Gordon.  This  church  has 
just  entered  upon  the  tenth  year  of  its  life, 
and  has,  since  its  organization,  received 
over  three  hundred  persons  into  church 
membership.  This  tenth  birthday  of  the 
church  was  celebrated  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
the  annual  parish  supper  held  in  the  spa- 
cious lecture- room  below  the  auditorium. 
About  two  hundred  people  sat  down  to  the 
tables,  which,  besides  being  bountifully 
provided  with  good  things  to  eat,  were 
beautifully  decorated  with  plants  and  cut 
flowers.  After  supper  the  reports  of  the 
different  church  societies  were  presented, 
and  later  in  the  evening  toasts  and  im- 
promptu speeches  were  given.  The  reports 
gave  evidence  of  the  active  and  successful 
work  being  done  by  the  Sunday-school, 
the  Ladies'  Circle,  the  Unity  Club,  and  the 
Young  People's  Union.  The  ladies  of  the 
Unity  Circle  had  especial  cause  to  congrat- 
ulate themselves,  as  during  this  last  year 
they  finished  paying  entirely  for  the  fine 
$3,000    Roosevelt    organ   purchased    three 
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years  ago.  Sioux  City  is  fast  becomiDg  a 
liberal  centre,  as  our  pastors  do  much  mis- 
siouary  work.  They  have  orgAuized  a  lib- 
eral society  at  Cherokee,  which  will  soon 
dedicate  a  new  church  building.  There 
being  no  other  Unitarian  church  near,  the 
pastors  have  many  calls  outride  the  city, 
and,  realizing  the  growing  demand  for  lib- 
eral preaching,  are  directing  the  thoughts 
of  a  number  of  promising  young  people 
toward  the  ministry.  The  spiritual  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  church,  fostered  by 
the  pulpit  and  study  clubs,  is  a  power  in 
the  community,  and  testifies  to  the  superior 
work  being  done  by  Miss  Safford  and  Miss 
Gordon. — Christian  Register. 

Warwick,  Maas.— Hev.  Francis  S. 
Thacher  preached  his  last  sermon  as  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  church  Sunday,  April  29. 
It  was  an  excellent  practical  discourse  on 
the  essential  conditions  of  successful  church 
life.  During  his  pastorate  Mr.  Thacher  has 
labored  earnestly  for  the  welfare  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  he  has  many  friends  who  sin- 
cerely regret  his  departure. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Unity  Club,  Tues- 
day evening.  Miss  M.  A.  Ball  read  an  excel- 
lent paper  on  the  life  and  career  of  John 
Brown  of  Ossawatomie.  Miss  Jones  read 
extracts  from  an  article  in  the  May  New 
England  Magazine  on  *' Brown *s  Life  in 
Springfield,"  Miss  Hoxie  an  autobiographi- 
cal letter,  and  Misses  G.  £.  and  B.  F.  Ball 
read  two  of  his  speeches.  A  rare  version 
of  "John  Brown's  Boay,"  consisting  of  sev- 
eral thrilling  stanzas,  was  sung.  At  the 
close  of  the  exercises  Miss  M.  A.  Ball 
spoke  of  how  successful  and  profitable  the 
meetings  of  the  club  had  been,  and,  in 
behalf  of  the  members,  thanked  Rev.  Mr. 
Thacher  for  his  kindness  in  organizing  and 
carrying  it  on.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Bass  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Thacher  was  unani- 
mously passed.  Mr.  Thacher  made  a  brief 
response,  expressing  his  best  wishes  for  the 
future  success  of  the  club. 

Washta,  la. — Miss  Mary  A.  Safiford 
preached  for  us  on  Sunday,  April  22.  The 
preacher's  subject  was  "Sympathy," — cer- 
tainly a  fine  theme  for  a  liberal  sermon, 
and  made  doubly  so  when  coming  from  the 
lips  of  Miss  Safford.  The  text  was,  "Re- 
joice with  those  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep 
with  those  that  weep." 

The  liberals  here  have  purchased  a  nice 
organ,  and  we  have  always  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  getting  some  good  singers  to  lead. 

F.   8.  c. 

West  Bridge  water,  Mass. — Rev.  Sam- 
uel Hamlet  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 
He  has  had  a  successful  settlement  of  over 
five  years,  and  will  be  greatly  missed  here. 


JESUS, 


They  may  be  right  who  say  'ti^  best 

To  let  the  mystic  Jesus  rest, 

The  JesQS  whom  men  deified, 

The  God  who  wept  and  bled  and  died. 

But  him,  our  gracious  human  friend, 
We'll  keep  till  time  itself  shall  end ; 
That  sacred  and  beloved  face 
Shall  never  vanish  from  oar  race. 

O  brethren!  think  whate'eryou  may 
About  his  name  and  place  to-day  ; 
Bat  only  love  him, — we  are  one, 
And  naught  shall  part  us  'neath  the  sun  ! 

And  some  of  us  shall  ever  gaze 
Upon  his  human  looks  and  ways. 
And  some  of  us  may  deem  divine 
The  love  which  from  those  eyes  did  shine. 

Bat  we  shall  all  possess  our  friend, 
His  being  we  shall  comprehend. 
In  every  varying  light  and  shade. 
Till  we  are  in  bis  likeness  made. 

That  glorious  likeness  each  shall  find, 

To  suit  the  yearning  of  his  mind, 

And  own  him  king,  with  loyal  breath, 

Who  was  onr  servant  unto  death ! 

Mahtua  P£rrv  Lowe. 
Somervllle,  Mass. 


SUCCESSFUL  PREACHING, 


Nothing     can    alter    the    responsibility 
which    is    laid   upon  each  soul. — Westcott 


The  most  successful  preacher  is  not  he 
who  can  make  the  clearest  intellectual  state- 
ment: it  is  he  who  can  speak  the  truth  in 
love,  he  whose  word  persuades  while  it  con- 
vinces. The  two  must  go  together, — light 
and  heat.  If  we  preachers  fail,  I  think 
we  must  generally  blame  ourselves  for  some 
defect  in  our  way  of  presenting  the  truth. 
Either  our  thinking  is  muddy — we  have  not 
ourselves  a  clear  vision  of  divine  realities 
— or  we  speak  over  the  people's  heads, 
using  the  language  which  is  familiar  only 
to  a  few;  or  our  love  runs  low,  so  that 
what  is  spoken  only  from  the  head  never 
reaches  the  heart.  I  think  all  true  preach- 
ing penetrates:  it  is  a  living  word,  and  it 
carries  life,  it  wakens  life.  It  is  always 
personal,  it  comes  home  to  each  heart  as  a 
message  to  himself.  It  is  an  impulse  pass- 
ing from  one  mind  to  another,  as  lightning 
fiashes  from  cloud  to  cloud.  The  Christian 
gospel  seems  to  me  like  a  vibration  from 
the  heart  of  God,  transmitted  through  some 
human  hearts  to  others,  a  jnovement  of  life, 
like  waves  of  light  and  heat,  from  the  cen- 
tre outward  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  his 
creation,  as  if  he  thus  imparted  something 
of  himself  to  us  all  and  through  as  all.— 
Charles  O.  Ames. 
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TH^  MOBEBN   READJUSTMENT   OF 
THE   MESSIAH  IDEA. 


A  SBRMOM  BT  SEV.  GEO.  H.  BADGER, 
RUTHERFORD,  N.J. 

"I  know  that  when  Messiah  cometh,  which  is 
called  the  Christ,  he  will  tell  us  all  things."— John 
iT.26. 

It  is  an  andoabted  fact  that  what  is  es- 
sentially  the  Messiah  idea  has  existed  very 
often  in  the  world,  separated  both  in  time 
and  place  from  the  career  of  Jesus.  Nearly 
every  religion  has  had  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  within  its  tradition  something  cor- 
responding to  Messiah ;  has  looked  forward 
to  the  coming  of  an  era  of  better  things, 
when  a  god  or  a  demi-god,  a  prophet  or  a 
hero,  should  usher  in  great  reforms  and 
glories.  Indeed,  it  is  well-nigh  inevitable 
that  this  should  be  so.  Hope's  song  is  a 
universally  persistent  song:  *'It  is  better 
farther  on."  It  is  the  divine  impulse  of 
optimism  which  has  never  been  wanting 
in  a  healthy  state  of  society.  Some  time 
wrongs  now  endured  shall  be  righted, 
some  time  injustice  shall  be  overthrown, 
some  time  dark  things  shall  throw  off  their 
mystery  and  be  seen  as  the  day,  some 
time  universal  joy  and  gladness  shall  reign 
supreme  for  us  and  for  all  people.  Wher- 
ever human  life  has  been  simple  and  unaf- 
fectedf  wherever  imagination  has  had  un- 
fettered sway,  this  faith  in  the  '^better  thing 
coming"  has  existed,  not  as  a  philosophic 
induction  or  a  vague  longing,  but  a  specific 
confidence  and  faith.  And,  more  than  this, 
it  has  always  gathered  about  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  transcendent  leadership.  Person- 
ality is  the  divinest,  most  potent  mystery 
with  which  mankind  has  ever  been  brought 
in  contact.  The  actual  bringing  of  better 
things,  the  working  out  of  all  reforms  and 
social  blessings,  has  always,  in  human  ex- 
perience,  found  its  nucleus  of  causation  in 


the  exceptional  bravery'  or  wisdom,  good- 
ness, intellectual  or  spiritual  greatness  of 
some  heroic  soul.  And  so,  whenever  the 
optimistic  hope  for  the  future  has  taken 
definite  religious  shape,  it  has  been  inevita- 
ble that  this  conception  of  personal  leader- 
ship should  be  projected  into  it,  and  the 
coming  of  better  things — glory,  recompense, 
righteousness,  or  whatever  else  it  might  be 
— should  come  because  some  transcendent 
personality  of  unmeasured  wisdom  and 
might  and  goodness  should  be  born  into  the 
world. 

We  are,  of  course,  all  familiar  with  the 
Messiah  idea  as  the  Jews  had  it.  For  them 
the  Christ  was  to  be  a  great  military  king  of 
the  house  of  David,  a  leader  who  should 
win  back  for  them  their  ancient  glory  and 
strength,  avenge  the  wrongs  they  had  suf- 
fered, make  for  them  wise  laws,  teach  them 
better  morality,  and  in  the  end  convert  all 
the  races  of  mankind  into  bullock-sacrific- 
ing. Sabbath  observing,  Jehovah-worship- 
ping, circumcised  Jews. 

We  see  the  limitations  of  this  conception. 
It  was  a  race,  and  not  a  world  ideal,  one 
more  political  than  religious.  It  must  be 
readjusted  to  meet  any  change  in  intellect- 
ual and  religious  progress  which  might  be 
necessary  to  arouse  that  notion  of  race-ex- 
clusiveness,  and  divine  partiality,  obsolete. 

Such  a  readjustment  took  place  after 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  lived.  I  am  not 
going  to  stop  to  consider  now  what  copcep- 
tion  Jesus  himself  had  about  Messiahship. 
I  pass  by  his  time,  and  that  of  his  immedi- 
ate followers,  to  the  time  when  his  influence 
had  to  some  degree  worked  out  definite  re- 
sults in  Christian  theology.  That  narrow 
Jewish  conception  of  a  race -Messiah  was 
transformed  to  something  universal.  Not 
a  tribal  king,  but  an  incarnate  manifestation 
of  Deity,  was  put  into  the  Christ  idea, — ^a 
factor  in  the  scheme  of  eternal  law.    Only 
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as  this  idea  was  worked  out  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  the  prevailing  mode  of  thought 
was  not  simple  and  intuitive  and  naive,  but 
complicated  and  full  of  affectation,  reflect- 
ing the  intricacies  of  decaying  Greek  phi- 
losophy with  its  elaborate  notions  of  God 
emanations,  and  the  complexities  of  Roman 
imperialism  with  its  tangled  orders  of 
legalism,  this  readjusted  Messiah  idea  was 
made  to  take  on  aspects  not  simple,  but  in- 
volved and  artificial :  very  God  and  very 
man;  threefold  personality  and  triune 
identity ;  God  being  his  own  father  and  his 
own  son  ;  becoming  sacrifice  to  himself,  to 
appease  himself;  and,  finally,  God  coming 
to  earth  as  a  man,  to  save  man,  and  then 
going  away  with  the  promise  that  in  three 
or  four  thousand  years  he  would  come  again 
for  the  final  consummation  of  the  long-pur- 
posed triumph  of  divine  grace. 

For,  notice  this  singular  thing:  even  al- 
though men  believed  that  the  Christ  had 
oome,  yet  that  inevitable  optimistic  faith 
for  the  future — the  better  thing  to  come 
by  and  by — held  us;  and  the  faith  in  a 
second  coming  with  virtual  blessing  was 
still  deemed  a  necessity,  for  the  essential 
Christ  idea  must  have  a  future-ward,  and 
not  a  backward  look. 

Now,  this  elaborate  idea  of  Christ  could 
easily  fit  in  with  mediaeval  conditions  of 
thought,  with  the  elaborate  imperialism 
and  intricate  subtleties  of  Greek  meta- 
physics reeking  in  their  decay  all  about. 
But  we  live  in  a  different  time  to-day.  The 
modem  world  is  not  the  mediaeval  world: 
it  is  larger,  it  is  older,  it  has  riper  and 
fuller  experience.  I  think  it  is  wiser  and 
better.  And  so  we  must  change  those  old 
ideas  to  simpler,  profounder,  and  more  ra- 
tional form.  The  God  of  to-day's  thought 
cannot  be  a  scheming  God, — a  deity  with  a 
three-act  or  five-act  drama  of  salvation  to 
work  .  out  with  theatrical  elaboration  of 
parts.  *We  must  find  different  terms  and 
different  modes  of  meaning  also  for  our 
Christ  thought  of  to-day,  to  make  it  accord 
with  the  Ufe  God  to-day  has  given  us. 

Now,  what  shall  our  readjustment  in  our 
conception  of  Christ  be  ?  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  take  out  of  it  that  notion  of  local 
exclusiveness  which  it  has  contained  in  the 
past.  The  idea  of  God  as  an  absentee  God, 
— ^to  use  Carlyle's  classic  phrase,— only  at 
set  times  and  in  set  places  manifesting  him- 


self, and  interfering  with  the  natural  order 
of  events  once  in  a  while,  will  not  accord 
with  our  larger  thought  of  God  and  deeper 
interpretation  of  the  universe  and  life 
which  we  have  to-day.  We  cannot  believe 
that  in  any  time  past  Grod  could  be  nearer 
or  more  personally  real  in  his  nearness  to 
human  life  than  he  is  to-day,  and  will  be 
to-morrow.  That  men  may  say  that  at  such 
a  time  and  in  such  a  place  God  appeared 
as  man  upon  earth,  and  historical  argu- 
ments be  needed  to  prove  the  statement 
against  conflicting  evidences,  and  wide  his- 
torical susceptibility  and  credulity  be  needed 
to  give  the  statement  its  necessary  weight, 
— this  cannot  have  any  profound  soul  value 
for  us  two  thousand  years  after  the  event, 
if  it  involves  the  belief  that  God  is  not  now 
in  experimental  relations  with  man  as  well, 
and  that  a  race's  memory,  extended  century 
after  century,  with  the  inevitable  tendencies 
of  weakening  vividness  pertaining  to  all 
memory,  is  to  be  made  the  fundamental 
factor  in  the  world's  saving  knowledge  of 
God.  This  is  Paganism:  it  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  Greek's  tale  of  Zeus  and  Aphrodite 
and  Apollo  taking  excursions  now  and  then 
in  human  society,  and  then  disappearing.  It 
vitiates  the  whole  modem  instinct  of  relig- 
ion to  presume  that  any  essential  sympathy 
or  contact  of  God  with  man  can  become  a 
thing  of  past  time  rather  than  of  the  ete^ 
nally  present  Here,  certainly,  one  read- 
justment of  our  conception  of  the  Christ 
must  come  in.  It  must  not  contain  the 
notion  of  an  exclusive  or  uniquely  localized 
manifestation  of  God  in  humanity. 

But  what,  then,  is  left?  Have  we  any 
present  need  of  that  idea  of  Incarnation— 
t.6.,  God  manifest  in  humanity — which  is 
behind  the  Christ  idea?  or  is  that  only 
poetry?  And,  if  there  is  the  need,  is  there 
anything  consistently  real,  in  fact,  to  meet 
the  need  ? 

I  think  so.  Let  us  go  back,  and  approach 
our  Messiah  idea  ag^n  from  its  lower  side 
and  in  its  cruder  forms.  I  said  that  it  was 
always  part  of  that  universal  optimistic 
future  hope  which  has  been  interwoven  in 
the  religious  faiths  of  nearly  all  races, — the 
faith  in  a  coming  epoch  of  better  things. 
Certainly,  the  experience  of  the  race  has 
vindicated  the  tmthfulness  of  that  faith. 
The  progress  of  the  world  has  been  abso- 
lutely in  the  direction  of  better  things,— 
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larger  life,  richer  life,  cleaner,  holier,  more 
righteous  life;  in  the  direction,  t.e.,  of  a 
civilization  based  upon  ethical  ideals,— on 
profoundly  truer  conceptions  of  Universal 
Order.  There  may  have  been  lack  of  pro- 
portion in  sense  of  time  or  degree  or  in  de- 
tail  of  method ;  but  I  suppose  no  profound 
student  of  history  would  deny  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  optimistic  faith  which  has  been 
a  part  of  nearly  every  religion — ^that  better 
things  are  coming,  that  wrongs  are  to  be 
righted  and  ignorance  dispelled — has  had 
good,  honest  support  in  the  actually  achieved 
experience  of  the  race. 

Bat  how  about  the  other  part  of  it :  the 
transcendent  personality  who  embodies  the 
better  things  in  his  career,  and  as  Messiah 
ushers  their  glory  in?  Why  here,  too, 
there  has  been  crudeness  of  imagination, 
and  yet  essential  truth.  Carlyle  is  a  good 
deal  right  in  his  dictum  that  the  essential 
history  of  the  race  has  been  the  biography 
of  its  heroes.  A  soul  sometimes  is  braver, 
is  more  loyal,  is  purer  in  heart,  and  sees 
with  the  vision  of  the  pure  in  heart  what 
other  souls  do  not  see.  A  soul  sometimes 
dares  impossible  things,  and  achieves  them, 
and  gathers  to  himself  strength  of  intellect 
and  strength  of  spirit,  and  he  dominates  the 
world  in  some  little  or  some  great  sphere ; 
uid,  with  him  to  lead,  a  new,  distinctive 
step  is  taken  by  all  mankind  toward  the 
kingdom  of  Grod,  and  a  wholly  new  cham- 
ber in  the  millennium  of  better  things  is 
entered  by  the  race.  The  world*s  progress 
does  not  come  of  itself.  Humanity  is  not  a 
great  piece  of  mechanism  wound  up  like 
ft  dock  to  strike  such  world-hours,  and  mark 
off  on  time's  dial  such  century  moments,  to 
accomplish  what  we  call  progress.  Progress 
is  always,  inevitably,  the  gain,  the  increment 
of  advance  made  first  by  some  one  soul, 
which  has  here,  there,  somewhere,  stood 
where  no  other  soul  has  stood,  seen  a  vision 
Qo  other  eye  has  witnessed,  lived  a  heroism, 
endured  a  type  of  sacrifice,  caught  the  secret 
of  an  experience  of  soul  life  no  other  soul 
before  has  shared ;  and  he,  at  that  point,  in 
that  thing,  is  leader,  prophet,  Messiah,  to 
those  who  are  ready  to  follow  him,  and  take 
from  him  the  message  and  the  impulse  he 
can  pass  down  from  his  vantage  ground  of 
^ion.  That  is  the  story  of  the  world's 
progress,  and  little  else,  I  suppose, — prog- 
ftts  in   material   things,    as    when   Watt 


stood  alone  once  with  the  mighty  revelation 
of  the  mystery  of  steam  power  his  exclu- 
sive secret;  progress  in  intellectual  things, 
as  when  Newton  held  once  within  the 
chamber  of  his  own  heart  all  the  knowledge 
that  the  world  contained  about  the  stupen- 
dous laws  of  gravitation ;  progress  in  spirit- 
ual things,  as  when  Jesus,  bowing,  it  may 
be,  beneath  the  baptismal  waters  of  Jordan, 
saw,  as  it  were,  the  heavens  open,  and  the 
spirit  of  God  descending  as  a  dove  upon 
him,  in  his  grandly  celestial  impulse  and  in- 
tuition of  sacrifice  as  life's  deepest  solution, 
which  sent  him  forth  to  preach  and  to  live 
and  to  die  for  its  gospel,  for  the  saving  of 
brother  man ;  progress  in  all  these  planes 
of  life,  and  every  one  of  them  in  its  degree 
part  of  that  progress  by  which  men  pass  on 
to  that  fuller,  profounder,  richer  under- 
standing and  sharing  of  life  which  is  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Every  reform,  every 
step  out  of  past  darkness  and  meanness  into 
broader  humanity  and  light,  has  its  Messiah, 
and  too  often  the  Gethsemane  and  the  Cal- 
vary are  there  also,  but  has  its  exceptional 
soul  to  take  the  new  position,  first  to  be 
baptized  with  the  new  faith,  and  then  to 
lead  others  onward. 

But  what  then?  Is  there  anything  like 
incarnation  here,  any  manifestation  of  God 
through  humanity?  How  shall  we  ap- 
proach this  mystery,  or  what  can  we  make 
of  it  ?  Can  Grod  at  any  time  in  human  ex- 
perience, and  in  any  corner  of  all  the  world,, 
have  striven  to  fill  one  human  soul  full  of 
his  presence  and  energy,  striven  to  make 
one  human  voice  become  his  voice,  striven 
to  make  one  human  career,  urging  onward 
toward  eternal  progress,  divine  through  the 
in  working  of  his  holy  spirit,  and  not  have 
striven  just  as  much  at  every  moment  of 
time,  and  at  the  door  of  every  heart  of  man 
living,  to  do  the  same  thing?  Who  shall 
tell  ?  Who  shall  say  that  the  birth  of  every 
babe  born  into  this  world  is  not  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  a  potential  Messiah- 
ship;  and  only  too  often  by  our  clamor  of 
idle  voices,  and  only  too  often  by  our  fetters 
of  traditionally  deforming  swaddling-clothes, 
and  only  too  often  by  the  obscurations  of 
our  sins  and  ignorances  we  spoil  the  Mes- 
siah part,  and  minimize  the  eternal  Christ- 
ship  ?  I  do  not  know.  Only  I  know  that 
I  identify  with  God  every  factor  and  every 
force  I  find  in  this  wonderful  universe  I 
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live  in,  which  makes  for  diviner  and  larger 
living,  which  makes  for  the  coming  of  better 
things  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  I  identify 
with  that  mystery  of  divine  energy  which 
I  call  by  the  dear  name  of  God  every  mani- 
festation of  higher  love,  or  clearer  insight, 
or  holier  consecratioo  which  makes  for 
man's  eternal  gain.  For  I  believe  that,  if 
Grod  lives  anywhere  in  his  universe,  he  must 
surely  live  and  manifest  himself  in  that 
which  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  divin- 
ity and  righteousness  and  love  we  find  about 
us, — ^the  soul  of  local  manhood.  This  phase 
of  the  Messiah  idea  is  to  me  the  profoundest 
thing  which  religion  contains,  and  I  am 
glad  it  comes  embodied  to  us  in  the  rich 
tradition  of  Jesus.  Wherever  exceptional 
manhood  appears,  wherever  a  leader  of  the 
spirit  towers  above  men  to  dominate  them, 
wherever  a  soul  has  learned  a  secret  of  true 
living  which  makes  progress  for  me,  through 
that  appears  not  simple  manhood  as  I  know 
it,  but  manhood  transfused  and  vitalized  by 
the  divinest  thing  I  have  faith  in,  the 
Spirit  of  Eternal  Being,  the  life  of  God. 

But  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  then,  a  mere 
man?  That  is  the  question  I  know  some  of 
you  are  expecting  me  to  answer  this  morn- 
ing. How  shall  I  answer  it  ?  Suppose  you 
were  standing  beneath  the  commanding 
glory  of  Mt  Washington  when  a  clear  Sep- 
tember atmosphere  made  its  noble  mass 
stand  forth  as  a  giant  brother  to  the  over- 
hanging dome  of  the  heavens,  and,  as  you 
waited  there  in  reverential  silence  under  the 
benediction  of  its  spell,  some  inquisitive 
friend  should  touch  you  on  the  shoulder, 
and  ask  you  whether  you  considered  Mt. 
Washington  anything  more  than  a  mere  pile 
of  dirt  and  stones.  Suppose  some  humble 
neighbor  of  mine  in  my  old  Massachusetts 
home,  by  the  banks  of  the  gently  flowing 
Charles,  where  the  mild  murmur  of  a  ten- 
foot  mill-dam,  which  we  called  our  water- 
fall, made  music  all  the  day, — suppose  some 
humble  dweller,  I  say,  by  that  little  cascade 
were  suddenly  put  in  the  sacred  presence  of 
thundering  Niagara,  and  in  his  moment  of 
hushed  awe  and'  wonder  were  asked  if  Ni- 
agara were  anything  more  than  a  mere 
waterfall.  What  could  he  say?  Why,  in 
a  certain  poor  geological  sense,  Mt.  Wash- 
ington is  but  a  mere  dirt-heap ;  and  the 
same  thing  that  makes  the  rippling  ten-foot 
mill-dam  in  the  Charles  a  waterfall  makes 


Niagara  a  waterfall.  What  then?  Who 
shall  tell  me  what  a  mere  man  is,  or  set 
bounds  to  the  mighty  mystery  of  potential- 
ity which  manhood  may  involve,  when  man- 
hood rises  to  its  divinest,  noblest  attain- 
ment of  life  ?  He  that  can  mark  off  for  me 
the  line  where,  in  the  soul  of  a  human 
being,  brute  life  ends  and  man  life  begins 
on  the  one  edge  of  soulship,  and  can  mark 
off  the  line  where  man  life  ends  and  God 
life  begins  on  the  other  edge  of  soulship, 
and  measure  the  reaches  of  character  poten- 
tiality which  lie  between  the  two  mysteries 
of  those  lines,  is  the  only  man  who  can  dare 
to  talk  to  me  about  a  mere  man!  Oh,  I  am 
but  living  on  the  poor  frontier  of  manhood 
myself ;  and  every  day  I  am  realizing,  in  the 
things  I  might  have  done,  and  did  not,  and 
the  things  I  might  have  been,  and  am  not, 
how  supremely  vast  the  possibilities  of  man- 
hood are,  which  I  know  not  in  my  own  poor 
personal  experience.  And,  if  I  find  living 
anywhere  near  to  me,  or  if  I  find  in  the 
record  of  atiy  generation  lived  long  ago,  the 
transcendent  story  of  a  soul  which  seemed  to 
make  life  a  vastly  more  divine  thing  than  I 
have  succeeded  in  making  it,— diviner  in  its 
power  to  influence  other  lives  and  dominate 
history,  diviner  in  its  power  to  reveal  God- 
hood  and  glorify  manhood, — am  I  to  leap 
to  the  rash  conclusiou  that  that  cannot  be 
manhood,  because  my  manhood  is  so  poor? 
I  do  not  know  as  much  about  the  life  of 
Jesus  as  I  wish  I  did.  My  neighbors  do  not 
seem  to  know  much  more.  But,  somehow, 
the  story  of  his  life,  as  I  read  it  in  the  only 
records  that  remain,  is  more  of  an  inspira- 
tion to  me,  helps  me  understand  myself  bet- 
ter, helps  me  understand  God  better,  when  I 
do  not  seek  to  make  his  nature  something 
unhuman,  something  monstrous  in  its  sep- 
arateness  from  ordinary  humanity,  but 
something  superbly  full  of  that  which,  in 
my  hopes  and  aspirations,  my  ideals  and 
longings,  I  feel  is  essential  manhood,  is  ha* 
manity  more  nearly  as  it  ought  to  be.  Jesus 
was  Son  of  God.  So  am  I.  And,  if  Jesus 
was  better  son  of  God,  nearer  Grod,  fuller  of 
God  than  I  am,  I  know  from  that,  at  least, 
that  I  am  not  as  faithful  in  my  sonship  as  I 
might  be,  I  am  not  as  near  God  and  as  full 
of  God  as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  be  ;  but 
I  do  not  know  from  that  that  there  must  be 
two  kinds  of  sonship  and  two  kinds  of 
fathership,  or  that  Jesus  is  not,  in  the  rich- 
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est  sense  of  the  word,  my  brother,  in  all  that 
makes  humaoity  meaningful  and  divine. 

And  may  I  add  this  word  more  ?  It  is  a 
cuatom  dear  and  inspiring  to  many  Chris- 
tians to  speak  of  that  nearness  of  God  to 
men's  personal  lives,  to-day,  which  we  all 
believe  in,  by  the  name  of  Christ.  It  was  a 
favorite  phrase  with  Phillips  Brooks,  that 
grand  prophet  whom  none  shall  mourn  more 
tban  the  liberal  worshipper,  to  speak  of 
'^ming  to  Christ"  as  the  great  Christian 
need.  It  was  never  an  offensive  phrase  to 
those  Unitarians  who  loved  him;  for  we 
know  that,  though  he  used  a  different  dialect 
from  ours,  the  thing  he  meant  we  could 
mean  also.  What  we  mean  when  we  speak 
of  the  humanity  of  God  and  the  divinity  of 
man,  what  we  mean  when  we  insist  upon  a 
faith  in  God  as  a  Father-God,  near  to  men 
and  not  far  from  them,  making  love  an  in- 
evitable part  of  justice,  and  not  a  frustra- 
tion of  justice,  as  it  were,  by  an  after- 
thought,— this  is  our  simpler,  more  direct 
thought  of  what  other  Christians  call  their 
Christ.  It  is  all  God ;  and  for  us  the  name 
of  God  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  it.  For 
what  in  Jesus  is  dearest  to  us  is  not  that 
which  would  separate  him  from  us,  but 
make  him  seem  like  unto  us.  He  helped  us 
understand  and  see  the  Father.  He  was 
not  God;  but  Grod  is  all — and  more— that 
his  great  heart  of  love  contained.  Jesus  is 
oar  brother :  his  God  and  his  Father  is  our 
God  and  our   Father,  now  and  forever  more. 


IS  TEST  AND   SADDLE  IN  PALES- 
TINE AND   8TB1A. 


nOX  NAZARETH   TO    DAMASCUS,   BAALBEC,    AND 

BEYROUT. 


II. 


I  dosed  my  last  letter  with  our  arrival  in 
Kazareth.  This  interesting  town  has  about 
ten  thousand  people,  mostly  Christians.  It 
is  high  up  on  the  hills  of  Galilee,  and  can 
be  clearly  seen  twenty-five  miles  away  when 
one  enters  the  plain  of  £sdraelon.  The 
('reek  and  Roman  churches  have  spoiled 
every  spot  associated  with  Joseph,  Mary, 
ttd  Jesus.  Their  house,  according  to  the 
^esiastics,  was  a  cave  in  the  rock.  Mary 
^  not  a  window  in  her  kitchen  :  the  angel 
of  the  annunciation  broke  through  the  solid 
i^e  wall.    Everything  goes  here:  the  more 


marvellous,  the  better.  But,  though  the  site 
of  the  house  and  workshop  of  Joseph  cannot 
be  located,  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  Nazareth  has  never  been  so  utterly  de- 
stroyed as  have  Jerusalem  and  other  places 
in  Palestine.  The  general  plan  and  contour 
have  been  preserved.  The  town  is  built 
half-way  up  a  height  which  rises  1,500  feet 
above  the  valley.  From  its  top  is  a  splen- 
did bird's-eye  view  of  the  larger  part  of 
Palestine,  superior  to  the  view  from  the  site 
of  Samaria.  Jesus,  with  his  love  of  nature, 
must  often  have  gone  thither,  and  read 
from  God's  great  book  made  up  of  earth 
and  heaveo,  sea  and  plain  and  mountain. 
Here,  perhaps,  he  read  aud  pondered  the 
inner  revelation,  and,  having  received  the 
baptism  of  the  spirit,  went  forth  to  endure 
the  baptism  of  fire.  No  spot  in  Palestine 
was  more  interesting  and  dear  to  me  than 
Nazareth.  There,  in  all  probability,  Jesus 
was  born ;  there  he  grew  in  stature  and  in 
wisdom ;  there  he  toiled,  and  was  faithful  in 
the  things  which  are  least;  and  thence  he 
went  forth  to  teach  the  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy,  the  blesseduess  of  the  love  of  God  and 
manv 

It  was  with  regret  that  we  turned  our 
backs  on  Nazareth.  Monday  morning  came 
all  too  soon,  and  before  the  town  was  well 
awake  we  were  away.  Our  path  led  through 
Cana  of  Galilee,  where  the  sound  of  a  piano 
.in  the  English  mission  school  seemed 
strangely  out  of  place.  Five  hours  brought 
us  to  Tiberius  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  We 
were  rowed  for  some  miles  upon  its  waters, 
past  IVIagdala,  whence  Mary  came,  to  the 
sites  of  Capernaum  and  other  once  famous 
cities,  now  utterly  desolate,  the  remaining 
fragments— columns  and  capitals  of  struct- 
ures once  beautiful  and  imposing — empha- 
sizing the  complete  destruction  which  has 
fallen  upon  those  places.  The  shores  of 
this  sea,  once  teeming  with  life,  are  now  a 
wilderness,  so  much  so  that  it  is  hard  for 
the  imagination  to  repeople  them  with  the 
souls  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  We 
went  into  camp  near  the  ancient  Belhsaida, 
and  not  far  from  the  mount  of  the  Beati- 
tudes. 

We  travelled  on  past  the  waters  of 
Merom;  and  two  days  brought  us  to 
Baneas,  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
site  of  the  once  famous  Ctesarea  Philippi. 
We  saw  the  stones  of  noble  old  buildings 
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made  into  fences  and  rude  Arab  hats ;  tops 
of  arches  protruding  from  the  ground; 
broken  column  made  into  walls,  sluiceways 
for  the  water,  and  pavements.  We  saw  this 
same  thing  all  through  Palestine,  noble 
old  columns  supporting  the  mud  roofs  of 
native  dwellings,  blocks  from  old  monu- 
ments and  temples  made  into  door-posts  and 
gate-ways  to  the  fields.  Towns  ambitious 
for  a  bit  of  good  road  roll  the  streets  with  a 
section  of  granite  column. 

The  source  of  the  Jordan  is  exceedingly 
picturesque.  The  water  bursts  from  the 
base  of  a  semicircular  cliff  in  a  dozen  good- 
sized  streams,  affording  water  enough  to 
supply  a  considerable  city.  It  took  a  day 
to  ride  around  Hermon, — the  Mont  Blanc  of 
Palestine.  In  doing  this,  we  had  to  ascend 
the  anti-Lebanon  Range,  and  we  camped  at 
night  near  the  snow  line.  The  change  from 
the  sweltering  valley  of  the  Jordan  to  the 
heights  was  so  sudden  and  great  as  to  make 
half  of  our  party  sick  for  a  day  or  two.  A 
wind  storm  also  came  upon  us,  which  made 
the  tents  dance  around  their  centre  pole, 
and  which  required  the  tent  men  to  be  up 
all  night,  putting  in  new  supports,  and 
tightening  the  ropes  to  prevent  the  canvas 
from  being  blown  away.  The  next  morn- 
ing, as  soon  as  the  invalids  could  mount 
their  horses,  we  were  off  for  a  twenty-mile 
ride  to  Damascus. 

We  reached  the  city  safely,  having  been 
ten  days  on  the  way  from  Jerusalem.  Here, 
again,  we  went  into  a  hotel  for  a  couple  of 
days  to  allow  repairs  to  be  made  in  our 
equipment  and  to  give  rest  to  man  and 
beast. 

Damascus  is  the  most  Oriental  city  yet 
visited  by  us.  It  has  not  been  influenced 
by  European  civilization  as  have  Cairo  and 
Jerusalem.  Only  five  or  six  hundred 
Europeans  visit  it  annually.  It  has  been  a 
city  four  thousand  years,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  several  hundred  thousand,  yet  it  has 
not  a  gas  jet  nor  a  steam  whistle,  except  of 
a  locomotive  recently  imported  for  a  railroad 
now  building.  It  is  the  most  ancient  city  in 
existence,  yet  our  hotel-keeper  could  not  see 
the  joke  when  entrapped  into  the  admission 
that  he  had  grown  up  with  the  town.  The 
place  has  the  reputation  of  being  beautiful. 
Mahomet  turned  back  when  about  to  enter 
it,  saying  he  wanted  only  one  paradise,  and 
for  his  he  would  wait  till  the  hereafter. 


But  now  one  sees  only  great  mud  walls. 
The  fences  are  walls  of  mud,  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet  high,  and  from  one  to  two  feet 
thick.  These  fences  are  formed  of  blocks 
of  mud,  made  as  we  make  concrete.  Out- 
wardly the  houses  are  unsightly,  but  in- 
wardly they  are  highly  ornamented  and  lux- 
urious. The  Christian  quarter  still  shows 
traces  of  the  Douse  Massacre  of  1860.  The 
street  called  Straight,  originally  very  wide, 
has  been  disfigured  and  made  crooked  by 
the  erection  of  Moslem  bazaars  through  the 
middle  of  it.  Several  places  were  shown 
where  Paul  was  converted,  and  where  he 
was  let  down  from  the  wall  in  a  basket 
We  took  our  choice.  The  workmen  of  the 
place  use  the  ancient  hand  lathes,  and  are 
skilful  in  assisting  their  hands  with  their 
feet.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  great  num- 
bers of  children  at  work  in  the  small  facto- 
ries, some  of  them  only  six  or  seven  years  of 
age,  becoming  prematurely  old  and  weary. 
A  caravan  of  twenty  thousand  people  was 
getting  ready  to  start  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  The  san>e  number  went  last  year. 
Only  five  thousand  returned.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand died  of  the  cholera. 

We  drank  lemonade  cooled  by  snow  from 
the  Lebanon  mountains.  In  lieu  of  ice 
snow  is  brought  from  the  mountains.  It  is 
packed  in  caves  on  Mt.  Hermon,  and 
brought  on  mules,  in  fourteen  hours,  to  the 
city.  The  supply  is  thus  made  to  last  all 
summer. 

After  a  very  queer  Easter  Sunday  in 
Damascus  we  set  out  for  a  two  days'  ride  to 
Baalbec.  The  route  lies  through  scenery 
equal  in  places  to  that  of  Colorado. 
Through  wild  gorges  we  pass  into  a  beau- 
tiful valley.  Thousands  of  almond-trees 
are  white  with  blossoms,  while  six  or  eight 
miles  away  on  either  side  are  the  snow-cov- 
ered mountains.  Traces  of  an  old  Roman 
road  are  visible;  but  the  convulsions  of 
nature  and  the  destruction  of  war  have 
wiped  the  road  out  utterly  except  where  it 
was  cut  through  the  solid  rock. 

Of  the  wonders  of  Baalbec  I  have  not 
space  to  write  now.  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  of  them  in  a  later  article.  Setting 
out  on  our  last  two  days'  ride  to  Beyroat,  as 
we  rose  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon,  we  en- 
countered a  furious  storm.  The  horses  re- 
fused to  face  it,  so  the  order  was  given 
<<back  to  Bawbee."    One  bold  rider  of  an- 
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other  party  who  urged  his  horse  unduly  was 
throwni  and  badly  hurt  about  the  head  and 
face.  Mackintoshes  were  not  much  protec- 
tion in  such  a  storm,  and  we  were  soon  wet 
through.  The  mischief  was  quickly  rem- 
edied, however,  at  the  hotel  at  Baalbec. 
The  next  day  brought  better  luck.  We 
camped  at  night  among  the  foot-hills  of 
Lebanon,  and,  though  we  slept  in  rain-soaked 
tents,  suffered  no  harm.  April  1  we  crossed 
the  Lebanon  Range,  going  through  three 
feet  of  snow  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
pass,  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
Five  hours  afterwards,  as  we  descended 
toward  Beyrout,  overcoats  and  other  wraps 
began  to  come  off ;  and  the  heat  increased  so 
rapidly  that  a  cooling  breath  of  air  was  soon 
a  luxury.  We  reached  Beyrout  travel- 
stained  and  weary  just  twenty- eight  days 
after  landing  at  Jaffa.  Palestine  is  a  small 
country;  but  the  circuitous  path  we  took 
made  our  journey,  all  told,  about  four  hun- 
dred miles.  It  was  a  hard  trip,  but  at  the 
same  time  thrilling,  and  in  memory  will  be 
the  gem  of  all  our  travels. 

Our  party  consisted  of  only  six  travellers; 
but  our  camp  men  numbered  twelve,  from 
dragoman  to  muleteers;  and  twenty-eight 
horses,  moles,  and  donkeys  were  required. 
Yet  everything  is  so  cheap  here,  and  compe- 
tition is  developing  so  rapidly,  that  the  trip 
could  be  made  by  the  payment  by  each  of  a 
party  of  six  or  eight  persons  of  five  or  six 
dollars  per  day.  We  paid  more  because  we 
bought  our  tickets  in  America.  Our  con- 
tractor for  furnishing  tents,  horses,  etc.,  is  a 
native  of  the  State  of  Maine,  the  last  of  a 
party  of  Americans  who  came  to  Palestine 
forty  years  ago  to  await  the  second  coming 
of  Christ.  But,  though  he  has  been  here  so 
long,  he  has  left  enough  Yankee  shrewdness 
to  drive  a  sharp  bargain.  There  are  colo- 
nies of  Germans  and  Russians  all  over  Pal- 
estine who  likewise  come  to  await  the  sec- 
ond coming.  Our  camp  men  were  Chris- 
tians of  Jewish  extraction.  They  claimed 
that  their  ancestors  had  been  Christians 
since  the  time  of  Christ.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  they  still  keep  up  the  old  tribal 
distinctions,  one  being  of  Benjamin,  another 
of  Ephraim,  and  so  on.  But  by  these  dis- 
tinctions they  only  mean  that  they  come 
from  the  territory  of  the  ancient  tribes. 

Our  daily  programme  was  to  rise  at  5.30 ; 
breakfast  at  6 ;  to  horse  at  6.30 ;  a  five  hours' 


ride  with  a  two  hours'  rest  at  luncheon, 
more  for  the  horses  than  for  ourselves ;  into 
camp  at  5  or  6  p.m.,  and  to  bed  at  9  or 
earlier.  On  days  when  a  long  journey  or 
much  sight-seeing  was  before  us  we  arose  at 
5  or  even  4.45  a.m. 

Our  passports  required  the  villages  where 
we  camped  to  furnish  a  guard;  and,  when 
we  lodged  in  the  wilderness,  two  or  three 
Bedouins  were  hired  for  a  guard,  on  the 
principle  of  hiring  a  thief  to  stop  a  thief. 
Then  with  some  of  our  own  men  to  watch 
the  Bedouins  we  were  safe. 

Every  night  the  jackals,  foxes,  and  hyenas 
made  hideous  noise,  but  it  did  not  much 
disturb  the  slumber  of  weary  sleepers. 

The  people  who  seem  to  possess  Palestine 
are  the  Bedouins,  who  pitch  their  black 
tents  where  they  will  for  a  season,  and  then 
move  on.  We  saw  them  everywhere.  They 
cultivate  the  land  more  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country  than  in  the  south,  about 
Jerusalem.  Indeed,  both  country  and  peo- 
ple improve  as  you  go  north. 

We  passed  by  the  stronghold  of  a  band  of 
highway  robbers,  who  attempted  to  hold  up 
a  member  of  a  small  party  which  preceded 
ours.  But,  being  cowardly,  the  robbers  were 
quickly  put  to  flight. 

Several  times  in  bad  weather  we  took  our 
luncheon  in  native  Mohammedan  houses. 
The  inmates  looked  at  us  in  pious  horror, 
eating  in  their  Ramedan,  or  month  of  fasting, 
during  which  they  can  eat  at  night  only. 

At  every  point  we  were  besought  by 
bright  and  intelligent  natives  to  take  them 
to  America  with  us.  They  had  heard  of  the 
Land  of  the  Free,  and  wished  to  taste  of  its 
blessings,  but  were  unable  to  get  together 
the  money  to  pay  for  passage  to  America. 

This  trip  we  all  declare  we  shall  never 
take  again.  But,  having  taken  it,  nothing 
could  purchase  the  experiences  it  gave. 

T.    G.   MiLSTED. 
Beyrout,  Syria. 


Let  US  all  resolve:  first,  to  attain  the 
grace  of  silence ;  second,  to  deem  all  fault- 
finding that  does  no  good  a  sin,  and  to  re- 
solve, when  we  are  happy  ourselves,  not  to 
poison  the  atmosphere  for  our  neighbors  by 
calling  on  them  to  remark  every  painful  and 
disagreeable  feature  of  their  daily  life; 
third,  to  practise  the  grace  and  virtue  of 
praise. — Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
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TBE    PB08E    WRITINGS    OF   LONG- 
FELLOW. 

I  read  the  principal  prose  works  of  Henry 
W.  Longfellow  soon  after  they  appeared, 
many  years  ago.  As  I  have  again  within  a 
few  weeks  past  reread  "Outre-Mer"  and  "Hy- 
perion" and  "Kavanagh/*  many  scenes  and 
thoughts  of  my  boyhood  have  returned  to 
me,  until  I  have  almost  felt  that  I  had 
found  "my  lost  youth"  again. 

The  prose  of  Longfellow  abounds  with 
poetical  thoughts  and  images,  in  fact  with 
poetry  of  the  highest  order ;  while  it  is  no 
injustice  to  him  to  say  that  some  of  his 
poetry  drops  in  places  into  prose,  especially 
his  "Evangeline."  The  picture  of  the  maiden 
with  tireless  feet  and  weary  eyes  and  con- 
stant heart,  following  her  lost  lover  over  the 
mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  and  plains  of  a 
continent,  is  a  pathetic  and  touching  one; 
and  thrqugbout  the  story  are  scattered  fine 
poetic  thoughts  and  beautiful  poetic  images. 
But,  in  the  case  of  one  reader  at  least,  the 
poem  as  a  whole  wearies  with  the  prosy  and 
dull  monotony  of  its  rhythm.  The  traveller 
standing  in  the  heart  of  some  vast  unsettled 
prairie  of  Dakota  or  Nebraska  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  sees,  on  every  hand,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  a  billowy  carpet  of  green 
beautiful  with  blossoms  of  every  form  and 
hue;  and,  as  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  are 
reflected  in  the  drops  of  crystal  dew  gath- 
ered on  blade  and  leaf  and  flower,  the  whole 
vast  expanse  seems  strewn  with  diamonds 
and  pearls.  But  the  traveller  on  the  prairie, 
like  the  reader  of  "Evangeline,"  notwith- 
standing its  beauties,  tires  after  a  while  of 
the  level  monotony  of  the  scene. 

"Outre-Mer"  was  the  earliest  of  the  pub- 
lished prose  works  of  Longfellow.  It  is  one 
of  the  results  of  a  two  years'  sojourn  in 
Europe,  when  a  young  man  just  out  of  a 
New  England  college.  It  pictures  in  beau- 
tiful language  the  thoughts  of  the  youthful 
poet,  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  as  he  came 
into  personal  associ^ion  with  the  historic 
places,  the  scenes,  and  the  legends  of  the 
Old  World.  The  whole  tone  of  the  book, 
its  gentle  and  elevated  spirit,  its  pure  and 
graceful  style,  its  apt  and  wise  reflections, 
are  remarkable  in  one  so  young.  Let  me 
quote  a  passage  in  illustration  of  what  I 
say:  — 

"I  love  the  city  with  its  busy  hum.  I  love 
that    glad    excitement   of  the  crowd  that 


makes  the  pulse  beat  quick,  the  freedom 
from  restraint,  the  absence  of  those  curious 
eyes  and  idle  tongues  which  persecute  one 
in  villages  and  provincial  towns.  I  love 
the  country,  too,  in  its  season  I  And  there  is 
no  scene  over  which  my  eye  roves  with  more 
delight  than  the  face  of  a  summer  landscape 
dimpled  with  soft  sunny  hollows,  and  smil- 
ing in  all  the  freshness  and  luxuriance  of 
June.  There  is  no  book  in  which  I  read 
sweeter  lessons  of  virtue  or  find  the  beauty 
of  a  quiet  life  more  legibly  recorded.  My 
heart  drinks  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  scene, 
and  I  never  hear  the  sweet  warble  of  a  bird 
without  a  silent  wish  that  such  a  cheerful 
voice  and  peaceful  shade  were  mine.  The 
voice  of  the  brook  and  the  language  of  the 
winds  and  woods  are  no  poetic  pictures. 
What  an  impressive  lesson  is  there  in  the 
opening  buds  of  spring!  What  an  eloquent 
homily  in  the  fall  of  the  autumnal  leaf! 
How  well  does  the  song  of  the  passing  bird 
represent  the  glad  but  transitory  days  of 
youth  I  And  in  the  hollow  tree  and  hooting 
owl  what  melancholy  images  of  the  decay 
and  imbecility  of  old  age  1 " 

To  express  his  love  for  nature  and  its 
sublime  teachings,  he  quotes  substantially 
what  he  represents  as  an  ancient  poem :— 

"Your  voiceless  lips,  O  Flowers,  are  living 

preachers, 
Each  cup  a  pulpit,  every  leaf  a  book  ; 
Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers, 
From  lowliest  nook. 

'Neath  cloistered  boughs  each  floral  bell  that 

swingeth 
And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air 
Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  and  ever  ring- 
eth 
A  call  to  prayer. 

Not  to  the  domes  where  crumbling  arch  and 

column 
Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hand. 
But  to  that  fane  most  catholic  and  solemn 
Which  God  hath  planned ! 

To  that  cathedral  boundless  as  our  wonder, 
Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon 

supply. 
Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves,  its  organ 
thunder. 
Its  dome  the  sky  1 

Thus  amid  solitude  and  shade  I  wander 
Through  the  green  aisles;  and,  stretched 

upon  the  sod, 
Awed  by  the  silence,  reverently  ponder 
The  ways  of  God  I" 
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"Hyperion"  is  a  poetical  romance  in 
prose.  Its  hero,  Paul  Flemming,  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  Longfellow  himself.  As 
he  journeys  from  place  to  place  in  the  Old 
World,  he  joins,  with  a  slender  thread, 
stories,  legends,  and  reflections,  thoughts 
upon  love,  music,  art,  poetry,  philosophy, 
history,  religion,  descriptions  of  modern 
men  and  things;  and  all  these  are  woven 
with  inimitable  art  and  beauty  into  the  de- 
l^htful  web  of  his  story.  Paul  Flemming, 
as  we  have  said,  was  Longfellow  himself ; 
and  the  Miss  Ashburton  of  the  romance 
finally  became  his  wife. 

"She  was  not  fair. 
Nor  beautiful,  those  words  express  her  not ; 
Bat,  oh  I  her  looks  had  something  excellent 
That  wants  a  name  I'* 

*'Kavanagh"  presents  features  in  the 
character  and  genius  of  Longfellow  which 
are  not  very  clearly  shown  in  his  other 
prose  writings  or  his  poetry.  The  tale 
abounds  in  fun,  delicate  sarcasm,  and  sly 
wit.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  New  England 
country  village  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
of  course  the  village  preacher  takes  the 
leading  part  in  the  story.  His  description 
of  the  tedious  and  prosy  Pendexter,  who 
for  twenty-five  long  years  had  filled  the 
village  pulpit,  the  final  discontent  of  his 
congregation,  his  reluctant  resignation  and 
farewell  sermon,  and  his  departure  to 
'^other  fields  of  usefulness"  are  all  inimita- 
bly told,  and,  to  a  person  New  England 
born,  seem  true  to  life.  Early  Monday 
morning  after  the  farewell  sermon  the  old 
preacher  and  his  wife  left  the  village  in  the 
old-fashioned  chaise  known  by  all  the  boys 
in  town  as  "the  ark."  "The  old  white 
horse  that  for  so  many  years  had  stamped 
at  funerals  and  gnawed  the  tops  of  so  many 
posts,  and  imagined  he  killed  so  many  flies 
because  he  wagged  the  stump  of  a  tail, 
seemed  now  to  make  common  cause  with  his 
master,  and  stepped  as  if  endeavoring  to 
shake  the  dust  from  his  feet  as  he  passed  out 
of  the  ungrateful  village."  The  next  seen 
of  the  old  pastor  was  at  a  general  training 
or  muster  of  the  militia,  a  great  avent  in  the 
country  towns  of  New  England  fifty  years 
ago,  making  a  prayer  on  horseback  with 
his  eyes  wide  open,  a  performance  in  which 
he  took  ardent  delight,  as  it  gave  him  a 
chance  to  allude  to  "the  sword  of  the  Lord 


and  of  Gideon"  and  to  the  extermination  of 
the  idolatrous  Caananites. 

Sally  Manchester  was  a  typical  cook  'and 
chambermaid  or  general  house-servant  of 
the  village.  Unlike  the  house-servant  of 
these  "degenerate  days,"  she  took  an  active 
interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  household 
she  served.  She  watched  over  the  welfare 
of  the  cat  and  the  dog,  and  was  moved  by 
her  tender  heart  to  grease  the  throat  of  the 
old  rooster  when  she  thought  he  crowed 
hoarsely  on  winter  mornings  1  She  was 
prompt  at  church,  dressed  in  a  blue  poplin 
gown  with  a  large  pink  bow  on  what  she 
called  the  "congregation  side"  of  her  bon- 
net !  She  had  been  engaged  for  many  years, 
nobody  knew  how  long,  to  a  swain  of  a 
neighboring  town.  Repeatedly  the  wed- 
ding-day had  been  postponed.  One  morn- 
ing she  received  a  letter  from  her^betrothed 
lover,  which  read  as  follows  : — 

"It  is  with  pleasure.  Miss  Manchester, 
that  I  sit  down  to  write- you  a  few  lines.  I 
esteem  you  as  highly  as  ever,  but  Divine 
Providence  has  seemed  to  order  and  direct 
my  thoughts  and  affections  to  another, — one 
in  my  own  neighborhood.  It  was  rather 
unexpected  to  me.  Miss  Manchester,  I 
suppose  you  are  aware  that  we,  as  professed 
Christians,  ought  to  be  resigned  to  our  lot 
in  this  world.  May  God  assist  you  so  that 
we  may  be  prepared  to  join  the  great  com- 
pany in  heaven.  Your  answer  would  be 
very  desirable.  I  respect  your  virtue  and 
regard  you  as  a  friend, 

"Martin  Cherryfield. 

"P.S.— The  society  is  generally  pretty 
good  here,  but  the  state  of  religion  is  quite 
low." 

Sally  read  the  letter  and  reread  it,  hop- 
ing to  find  some  comfort  between  the  lines. 
Finally,  with  trembling  hand  and  moist 
eyes,  she  put  it  into  her  faded  work-bag 
which  hung  at  the  head  of  her  bed,  and 
ever  after  bore  an  aching  sore  in  her  heart. 
Who  knows  but  that,  after  all,  she  led  a 
happier  life  than  two  of  her  friends  who 
were  married  soon  after,  and  "for  a  wed- 
ding tour  drove  to  a  neighboring  town  to 
see  a  man  hung  for  murdering  his  wife"  I 

Arthur  Kavanagh,  the  young  preacher 
who  took  the  place  of  the  worn-out  Pen- 
dexter, is  a  charming  character,  and  the 
hero  of  the  story.  Of  course,  in  due  time, 
he  falls  in  love  with  Cecilia  Vaughan,  a 
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beautiful  maiden  of  his  congregation ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  may  have  heard  the 
old  preacher  in  my  native  town  in  New 
England,  at  the  close  of  his  sermon  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  announce  the  banns,  in 
the  set  terms  so  often  heard  in  my  boyhood, 
"Arthur  Kavanagh  and  Cecilia  Vaugban 
intend  marriage."  The  marriage  soon  oc- 
curred, and  so  the  charming  story  reaches 
its  happy  close. 

One  cannot  appreciate  or  do  justice  to 
the  prose  of  Longfellow  without  reading 
his  correspondence  with  his  friends,  a  large 
amount  of  which  is  included  in  the  noble 
three-volume  biography  of  the  poet  which 
has  been  given  to  the  world  by  his  brother, 
Samuel  Longfellow.  This  correspondence 
was  carried  on  with  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished literary  men  of  his  time,  and 
covered  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. Imagine  the  priceless  fortune  of  the 
man  who  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship 
of  Prescott,  Irving,  Motley,  Hawthorne, 
Green,  Sumner,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Bancroft, 
Holmes,  Emerson,  Carlyle,  and  the  incom- 
parable Dickens!  As  I  have  studied  the 
delightful  correspondence  of  Longfellow  and 
read  the  letters  exchanged  between  him 
and  these  illustrious  men,  rapidly  passing 
back  and  forth  over  land  and  sea  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  in  my  fancy  I  could 
compare  it  to  nothing  but  flying  shuttles 
weaving  unconsciously  a  web  of  the  cloth 
of  goldl  Longfellow  survived  nearly  all 
of  these  friends.  His  correspondence  began 
with  them  in  his  youth,  and,  as  the  letters 
of  one  after  another  cease  to  appear,  we 
know  that  death  has  cut  the  thread;  for 
the  friendships  of  Longfellow  ended  only 
with  life.  Jn  all  this  correspondence  with 
his  intimate  friends,  carried  on  without  any 
thought  of  publication  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  there  is  not  an  indelicate  thought,  not 
an  unkind  expression,  not  an  ungenerous 
sentiment,  not  a  sentence  or  a  word  which 
the  most  sensitive  friend  would  desire  to 
change  or  expunge.  I  think  this  is  a  cir- 
cum<)tance  unique  and  almost  without  a 
parallel  in  literature. 

Longfellow  made  the  acquaintance  of  his 
lifelong  friend,  Greorge  W.  Green,  accident- 
ally in  Europe  while  they  were  each  travel- 
ling there  as  young  men.  Nearly  forty 
years  after.  Green  published  a  life  of  his 
grandfather,  Gen.  Nathaniel  Green  of  the 


Revolution,  and  in  a  dedication  to  Long- 
fellow uses  these  touching  and  beautiful 
words,  which  I  quote  as  illustrating  the 
quality  of  the  affection  which  existed  be- 
tween Longfellow  and  his  friends : — 

"Thirty-nine  years  ago  this  month  of 
April  you  and  I  were  together  at  Naples. 
We  were  young  then  with  life  all  before  us; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  record  of  a  great 
past  our  thoughts  would  turn  to  our  own 
future.  One  day,  I  shall  never  forget  it,  we 
returned  at  sunset  from  a  long  aftemooa 
amid  the  statues  and  relics  of  the  Maseo 
Borbonico.  We  went  up  to  the  flat  roof  of 
the  house  where,  as  we  walked,  we  could 
see  down  into  the  crowded  street  and  out 
upon  the  wonderful  bay  and  across  to  Ischia 
and  Capri  and  Sorrento,  and  over  the  house- 
tops and  villas  to  Vesuvius.  And  over  all 
with  a  thrill  like  that  of  solemn  music  fell 
the  splendor  of  the  Italian  sunset.  We 
walked  and  mused  by  turns  until  the  twi- 
light deepened,  and  the  stars  came  forth 
to  mingle  their  mysterious  influence  with 
the  overmastering  magic  of  the  scene.  It 
was  then  that  you  unfolded  to  me  your 
plans  of  life,  and  showed  me  from  what 
deep  cisterns  you  had  already  learned  to 
draw.  From  that  day  the  office  of  literature 
took  a  new  place  in  my  thoughts." 

The  world  can  never  know  the  influence 
and  inspiration  given  and  received  by  Long- 
fellow in  this  familiar  intercourse  with  his 
learned  and  accomplished  friends.  It  was 
an  education  better  than  any  university 
could  bestow.  These  letters  are  models  of 
good  English,  simplicity,  and  grace.  They 
are  free  from  all  formality,  insincerity,  and 
cant.  They  are  the  best  illustrations  and 
examples  of  Longfellow's  prose. 

And  yet,  chaste  and  beautiful  and  elevat- 
ing as  is  the  prose  of  Longfellow,  it  is,  after 
all,  his  poetry  that  assures  his  immortality 
as  an  author.  "Excelsior,"  "Resignation," 
"Keremos,"  "My  Lost  Youth,"  "The  Wreck 
of  the  Hesperus,"  "The  Building  of  the 
Ship,"  and  "The  Children's  Hour"  will  be 
read,  and  will  touch  the  hearts  of  men, 
when  "Outre-Mer,"  "Hyperion,"  "Kava- 
nagh," and  the  letters  of  friendship  are  for- 
gotten. 

The  bust  of  Longfellow  has  found  a  place 
in  that  glorious  abbey  where  are  commem- 
orated the  most  illustrious  men  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon   race.     We  cannot  claim  for 
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him  the  sublime  intellect  of  Milton,  or  ttie 
mairelloas  genius  of  Shakspere.  But,  if 
we  take  into  account  poetical  inspiration 
coupled  with  elevation  of  moral  sentiment 
and  purity  and  geniality  of  character  and 
life,  we  may  claim  our  Longfellow  as  the 
peer  of  any  of  the  men  commemorated  in 
that  ancient  shrine.  We  cannot  praise  him 
more  than  by  saying  that  his  life  and  charac- 
ter were  as  pure  and  noble  as  his  writings. 
Ahke  by  what  he  was  and  what  he  wrote, 
he 

"Preached  to  all  men  everywhere 
Tbe  gospel  of  the  Golden  Kule, 
The  new  commandment  given  to  men, 
Thinking  the  deed,  and  not  the  creed, 
Would  help  us  in  our  utmost  need. 
With  reverent  feet  the  earth  he  trod, 
Xor  banished  Nature  from  his  plan, 
Bat  studied  still  with  deep  research 
To  build  the  universal  Church, 
Lofty  as  is  the  love  of  God 
And  ample  as  the  wants  of  man." 

"0  gentle  minstrel,  songs  of  thine  can  start 
Id  eyes  of  stony  calm  the  boon  of  tears. 
The  thoughts  that  swell  the  cm-rent  of  the 

years 
Vex  not  the  placid  sweetness  of  thy  art. 
The  clamorous  day  heeds  not  thy  plaintive 

notes; 
But,  when  the  night,  with  wand  of  darkness 

stills 
The  noise  of  bustling  hands  and  blatant 

throats, 
And   twilight's    last  gray  lingers    on    the 

hills, 
Then  through  my  veins  thy  music  floats." 

W.  D.  Harriman. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  CONSTITU- 
TION FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 


Id  the  May  Unitarian  was  printed  in  full 
the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
oar  National  Conference  at  its  last  Saratoga 
meeting,  to  prepare  a  draft  for  a  new  con- 
stitution for  that  organization.  This  pro- 
posed new  constitution  has  now  been  before 
the  Unitarians  of  the  country  for  two 
months.  It  is  attracting  much  attention, 
and  awakening  much  discnssion  among  our 
churches,  as  is  not  strange;  for  it  involves 
some  questions  of  very  grave  import  to  the 
Uniurian  body. 

I  wish  briefly  to  call   attention   to  two 


points  which  seem  to  me  especially  to  de- 
mand consideration.  The  details  of  the 
constitution  as  to  the  organic  structure  of 
the  Conference  and  its  business  manage- 
ment have  been  carefully  considered,  and 
perhaps  are  as  good  as  we  can  expect  to  get. 
These,  therefore,  I  pass  over,  to  come  at 
once  to  the  main  matters  on  account  of 
which  the  new  constitution  has  been  and 
still  more  will  be  challenged. 

In  two  respects  the  new  constitution 
differs  radically  from  the  old,  and  from 
what  I  cannot  but  believe  will  be  found  to 
be  the  sentiment  and  judgment  of  the  great 
body  of  American  Unitarians:  first,  it  pro- 
poses to  drop  the  Christian  name  from  the 
Conference ;  second,  it  goes  much  farther 
than  that :  it  gives  us  in  its  preamble  a  defi- 
nition of  the  Christian  and  Unitarian  names 
which  eliminates  from  both  of  them  all  the- 
istic  sign{ficance.  Let  me  say  a  few  words 
about  each  of  these  points. 

I.  The  new  constitution  proposes  to  omit 
the  Christian  name. 

This  seems  to  me  objectionable  for  many 
reasons. 

(a)  As  Unitarians,  we  have  a  rig  fit  to  the 
name.  Why  should  we  abrogate  that  right? 
The  committee  confess  that  the  Conference 
belongs  to  the  great  historic  Christian 
stream,  and  that  its  churches  have  inher- 
ited the  Christian  name  as  much  as  the 
Unitarian.  Then  why  is  the  Christian 
name,  the  older  of  the  two,  the  more  his- 
toric, the  larger,  and  to  many  the  dearer, 
discriminated  against  and  dropped?  The 
richest  religious  heritage  that  comes  down 
to  our  time  from  the  past  is  the  .Christian 
heritage.  Why  should  we  inflict  upon  our- 
selves the  needless  loss  and  impoverishment 
of  cutting  ourselves  off  from  it? 

(b)  To  surrender  the  Christian  name 
would  be  to  make  ourselves  widely  misun- 
derstood. Whatever  we  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary, if  we  drop  this  name  which  we  have 
borne  through  all  our  history,  we  shall  be 
generally  understood  as  repudiating  that 
which  the  name  signifies;  namely,  Chris- 
tianity itself.  How  can  tbe  public  help 
understanding  us  in  this  way?  What 
earthly  reason  can  there  be  for  abandoning 
a  name  as  great  and  honored  as  any  known 
to  men,  unless  we  have  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  thing  it  means?  We  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  what  is  proposed  is 
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more  than  a  mere  retaining  from  employing 
the  Christian  name:  it  is  a  distinct  drop- 
ping of  it,  it  is  a  giving  up,  it  is  a  sur- 
render ^  it  is  the  hauling  down  of  an  hon- 
ored flag,  under  which  we  have  always 
marched.  Are  we  ready  for  this,  and  for 
the  interpretation  of  its  meaning  which 
the  world  will  make,  and  with  good  reason? 

(c)  To  abandon  the  Christian  name 
would  be  cowardly.  For  this  name  our 
fathers  have  sacrificed,  endured,  and  suf- 
fered,— suffered  in  many  cases  even  to  mar- 
tyrdom. Do  we  care  nothing  for  all  this? 
Especially  would  it  be  cowardly  to  abandon 
the  name  while  it  is  yet  denied  us  by  so 
large  a  part  of  Christendom.  To  give  it  up 
now  would  be  virtually  to  confess  that  our 
fathers  were  wrong,  and  that  the  so-called 
orthodox  world  has  been  right  in  denying 
it  to  us.  Are  we  ready  to  make  this  con- 
fession? Or  shall  we  continue  to  stand 
manfully  and  bravely  *by  the  side  of  Chan- 
ning,  Parker,  Hedge,  Bellows,  Eliot,  Starr 
King,  Peabody,  Martineau,  and  a  hundred 
more  of  our  great  leaders,  in  maintaining 
that  no  body  of  people  has  a  better  right  to 
the  name,  or  a  more  solemn  duty  to  be 
loyal  to  it,  than  that  Christian  Church 
which  has  striven  hardest  in  all  ages  and 
lands  to  be  true  to  the  teachings  and  spirit 
of  him  from  whom  the  name  has  come? 

(d)  Some  tell  us  that  we  should  drop  the 
name  ''Christian"  from  the  title  of  the 
National  Conference  because  it  limits.  But 
how  can  we  use  language  at  all  without 
limiting?  If  we  say  ''man,"  we  limit.  If 
we  say  "religion"  or  "ethics,"  we  limit. 
If  we  say  "world,"  we  limit.  I  think  a 
little  attention  will  show  us  that  "Chris- 
tian" is  the  least  limiting  of  any  word 
in  the  Conference's  name.  It  is  broader 
and  larger  than  the  word  "National."  It 
is  broader  and  larger  than  the  word  "Con- 
ference" itself.  It  is  certainly  as  broad 
and  large  as  the  word  "Unitarian."  Then 
why  are  not  these  words  also  condemned 
and  dropped  as  limiting?  It  seems  hardly 
consistent  to  cast  out  the  broadest  word 
of  all,  and  retain  the  smaller  and  nar- 
rower. No,  there  is  no  word  to  be  found, 
meaning  reliction  at  all,  that  is  less  limit- 
ing than  the  word  "Christian,"  as  used  by 
Unitarians.  To  them  it  has  always  meant 
the  religion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Beatitudes,  the  Grolden  Rule,  the  Universal 


Fatherhood,  and  the  Universal  Brotherhood ; 
and  that  is  the  religion  that  transcends 
all  bounds  of  sect,  nation,  and  race,  and 
appeals  to  the  universal  reason,  conscience, 
and  heart  of  man.  To  get  something  larger 
than  that,  we  must  get  something  larger 
than  humanity  and  larger  than  God. 

But  it  is  said.  If  we  keep  the  Christian 
name,  Jews  and  other  good  people  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  us,  but  do  not  call  them- 
selves Christians,  cannot  come  in.  I  an- 
swer, Any  Jews  or  others  who  cannot  work 
with  us  for  ends  of  universal  religion,  and 
under  the  Christian  name,  interpreted  as  it 
is  by  us  as  meaning  "universal  religion," 
show  thereby  that  they  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  us.  Indeed,  they  show  that  they  are 
not  liberals  at  all,  but  bigots,  as  we  should 
be  bigots  if  we  refused  to  work  with  Jews 
and  in  a  Jewish  Conference,  or  a  confer- 
ence bearing  any  other  name,  whose  clear 
aim  was  the  promotion  of  the  religion  we 
believed  in. 

(e)  We  are  told  that  other  denomina- 
tions round  "about  us  do  not  put  the  word 
"Christian"  into  the  titles  of  their  national 
organizations:  why,  then,  should  we?  For 
example,  the  Baptists  have  two  national  as- 
sociations, which  they  call  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society  and  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  They 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  call  these 
the  American  Baptist  Christian  Publication 
Society  or  the  American  Baptist  Christian 
Home  Mission  Society.  Why  should  we 
not  follow  their  example? 

I  answer:  There  are  two  important  dif- 
ferences between  us  and  the  orthodox  de- 
nominations. One  is,  their  churches  are 
homogeneous  in  name:  ours  are  not.  All 
Baptist  churches  are  called  Baptist.  There- 
fore a  National  Baptist  Association  simply 
needs  to  use  the  Baptist  name  to  cover  all. 
Not  so  with  us.  Only  a  part  of  our 
churches  (in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
as  New  England,  only  a  minority)  are  or- 
ganized under  the  Unitarian  name.  Many 
are  called  Congregational,  some  Liberal 
Christian,  some  Free  Christian,  some  have 
such  names  as  Church  of  the  Unity,  Church 
of  the  Messiah,  or  All  Souls'.  Why  should 
not  our  National  Conference  recognize  these 
churches,  and  show  that  it  designs  to  in- 
clude them,  by  continuing  to  bear,  as  it 
has  alway  done,  the  inclusive  name,  "The 
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National  GoDference  of  [Jnitarian  and  Other 
Christian  Churehes^f  ThU  title  is  exactly 
trae  to  the  sitaation.  A  title  less  inclu- 
sive would  seem  to  lack  in  hospitality  to 
these  societies,  nearly  or  quite  all  of  them 
Christian,  but  not  in  their  organic  name 
Unitarian. 

The  other  difference  between  us  and  the 
orthodox  denominations  is,  nobody  denies 
the  Christian  name  to  them:  to  us  it  is 
denied.  Therefore,  they  do  not  need  to 
make  public  claim  of  their  right  to  the 
Dame:  we  do.  We  may  be  sure  that,  if  the 
Christian  name  were  denied  to  them,  as  it 
is  to  us,  there  is  not  one  of  these  denomi- 
nations that  would  not  instantly  hoist  the 
same  to  masthead,  in  connection  with  every 
organization  they  possess,  and  keep  it  fly- 
ing there  at  any  cost,  as  a  constant  decla- 
lation  of  their  right.  Now,  this  is  simply 
what  we  are  doing.  Can  we  in  honor,  in 
self-respect,  or  in  justice  to  our  great  Chris- 
tian trust,  do  less? 

These  are  a  very  few  of  the  reasons  why 
to  me,  at  least,  it  seems  a  grave  mistake  to 
consider  even  for  a  moment  the  surrender 
of  that  name, — the  greatest  and  most  hon- 
ored in  the  world,  the  richest  in  historic 
association  and  in  spiritual  import  of  any 
in  the  world,  which  Unitarians  in  the  past 
have  always  borne  and  loved,  under  which 
we  ourselves  have  done  all  our  work  and 
achieved  such  successes  as  have  come  to 
n.%  and  which  ever  beckons  us  on  to  still 
higher  and  larger  attainments  and  achieve- 
ments. There  are  many  other  reasons  that 
soggest  themselves,  some  of  them  even  more 
important  than  these  that  I  have  named. 
But  I  must  leave  them  for  consideration 
next  month. 

II.  Space  remains  for  only  the  briefest 
mention  of  what  seems  to  me  the  second 
seriously  objectionable  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed new  constitution.  That  feature  is 
its  proposed  d^nition  of  the  Christian  and 
Unitarian  names^  which  eliminates  Jrom 
both  names  all  theistic  import. 

We  should  remember  that  the  new  con- 
st! tation  comes  to  us  with  the  indorsement 
of  only  four  out  of  seven  members  of  the 
committee  which  had  it  in  charge.  But, 
even  of  these  four,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
all  could  have  assented  to  this  definition 
if  they  realized  its  full  significance;  for,  as 
has  already  been  Intimated,  it  Is  even  more 


startling  in  its  import  than  is  the  proposi- 
tion to  abandon  the  Christian  name.  In- 
deed, its  adoption  by  the  Conference  would 
be  quite  the  most  revolutionary  event  in 
our  denominational  history.  I  need  not 
attempt  to  argue  against  the  definition:  it 
will  be  quite  sufficient  if  I  make  clear  its 
real  significance. 

The  sentence  containing  the  definition 
is  the  following,  from  the  preamble:  ** Rec- 
ognizing [or  we  recognize]  these  names 
['Christian*  and  *  Unitarian*]  (u  the  sym- 
bols of  universal  religiony  or  of  freedom^ 
progress^  truth,  and  righteousness. " 

The  definition  is  double ;  or,  rather,  there 
are  two  definitions  Joined  together.  Sepa- 
ration will  make  them  plainer.  The  first 
defines  "the  Christian  and  Unitarian  names" 
as  the  "symbols  of  universal  religion,"  The 
second  defines  these  names,  and  also  uni- 
versal religion,  as  freedom,  progress,  truth, 
and  righteousness. 

From  the  first  of  these  definitions  there 
will  be  little  dissent.  Unitarians  have  al- 
ways stood  for  universal  religion.  They 
have  always  believed  that  Jesus,  in  sum- 
ming up  all  religion  in  "love  to  God  and 
love  to  men,"  enunciated  the  religion  which 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  is  essential, 
eternal,  and  therefore  universal. 

But,  while  there  will  be  general  agree- 
ment with  the  first  definition,  the  case  will 
be  far  different  with  the  second.  Is  "uni- 
versal religion"  only  "freedom,  progress, 
truth,  and  righteousness"?  And  do  the 
"Christian  and  Unitarian  names"  signify 
nothing  concerning  God,  or  man^s  relations 
to  Oodf  Here  we  see  the  startling  and 
revolutionary  character  of  this  definition. 
We  have  the  Christian  and  Unitarian' names 
defined  in  terms  that  leave  out  all  recogni- 
tion of  fnan's  relations  to  God,  all  recogni- 
tion even  of  the  existence  of  God,  or  of  any 
object  of  worship,  or  any  being  higher  than 
the  human.  Surely,  this  is  very  strange. 
Yet  the  National  Conference  is  asked  to 
accept  this  definition,  and  put  it  before 
the  world  as  indorsed  by  the  largest  and 
most  widely  representative  Unitarian  or- 
ganization in  this  country.  In  other  words, 
the  Unitarian  denomination  is  invited 
virtually  to  pass  over  from  the  Christian 
and  theistic  basis,  on  which  it  has  always 
stood,  to  the  ethical,  at  a  single  step. 
For  years  the  more  extreme  of  our  West- 
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ern  friends  have  been  telling  us  that  Uni- 
tarianism  does  not  involve  any  God- idea 
or  any  God-relation,  but  only  human  rela- 
tions. Now  it  is  proposed  to  have  onr 
National  Conference  declare  the  same  thing. 
This  is  what  this  new  constitution  means, 
if  words  have  any  signification. 

Indeed,  in  one  important  particular  the 
new  constitution  goes  farther  than  onr 
Western  brethren  have  ever  presumed  to  go. 
The  most  radical  of  them  have  always,  so 
far  as  I  know,  confessed  that  the  Christian 
name  does  involve  the  God-idea:  it  is  only 
the  Unitarian  name  that  they  have  vent- 
ured to  empty  of  its  theistic  import.  But 
here  we  are  asked  to  adopt  a  constitution 
for  our  National  Conference  which  declares 
the  Christian  as  well  as  the  Unitarian  name 
to  be  simply  a  symbol  of  ''freedom,  prog- 
ress, truth,  and  righteousness." 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  proposed  new  con- 
stitution places  before  the  Unitarians  of 
America  these  two  questions :  (1)  Will  you 
remove  the  Christian  name  from  your  most 
representative  national  organization?  (2) 
Will  you  by  a  single  act  go  the  full  length 
of  Ethicalism,  and  define  the  God- idea  out 
of  Unitarianism  and  Christianity? 

I  cannot  but  believe  that,  when  these 
questions  are  once  put  so  that  all  can  clearly 
understand  them,  the  answer  will  not  be 
doubtful  or  long  in  coming. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 
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A  glorious  May  morning  welcomed  all 
who  came  to  share  the  feast  and  applaud 
the  sentiments  of  Anniversary  Week.  Bos- 
ton's boasted  beauty  never  was  less  coy. 
An  almost  southern  geniality  breathed  softly 
from  the  bay.  Rich  and  aromatic  fragrance 
from  the  blazing  flower  banks  along  the 
Public  Garden  floated  as  far  as  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  noble  Unitarian  Building  at 
25  Beacon  Street.  By  some  brilliant 
blunder  at  City  Hall  the  usually  happy, 
isolated,  far-away-wandering  street  scaven- 
gers actually  followed  each  other  in  an 
every-bit-of-paper-get-it  competition  till  the 
very  gutters  smiled. 

Inside  the  hospitable  open  doorway  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  home  the 
same  always  immaculate  conditions  pre- 
vailed.   On    the  first   corner  of    the  first 


table  the  familiar  and  eager  faces  of  the 
Christian  Register  and  the  Unitarian  looked 
out  to  welcome  all  comers,  and  announce 
the  expectations  of  the  week.    Every  imagin- 
able item  of  information,  from  the  latest 
book  of  sermons,  which  by  the  way  is  Har- 
ford's strong  volume  "Courage  and  Cheer," 
to  the  most  direct  way  to   141   Franklin 
Street,  was  brightly  and  promptly  supplied 
by  the  assistant  secretary's  secretary,  Miss 
Flora  L.  Close;  while  the  assistant  secre- 
tary himself  was  literally  impregnably  en- 
camped within  his  tabernacle,  a  hpst  of  the 
sons  of  Levi  blocking  the  entrance  in  their 
efforts  to  peer  within.    !Many  more  made 
the  pilgrimage  up  the  great  stone  stairs,  as- 
cending metaphorically  on  their  knees  to  the 
more  remote  quarters  of  the  Official  Head, 
that  retired  inner  sanctum  whence  day  by 
day  one  hears    through  closed    doors   the 
continual,  unwearied,  masticating  clicking  of 
the  Remington,  indenting  with  its  powerful 
teeth    those    innumerable    missives    which 
every  minister  expects  periodically  in  his 
morning's  mail, — missives   that   drive   the 
cold   steel  into  his  conscience,  and  cause 
him  to  eye  his  wealthiest  parishioners  ner- 
vously for  weeks.    This  is  that  inner  sanc- 
tum where  sits  in  arduous  meditation  the 
sad-eyed  Board  to  whom  is  given  the  soul- 
consuming  task  of  doing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  missionary 
business  with  fifty  thousand  dollars  cash. 
Many  visiting  ministers,  even    from  such 
commercial  capitals  as  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  Kalamazoo,  seemed  humbled  here. 

But  how  quickly  a  new  atmosphere  brings 
new  emotions  I  Stepping  down  the  narrow 
street,  and  out  of  the  gay  sunshine  into  the 
still  seclusion  of  the  cool  white  interior  of 
King's  Chapel,  the  peace  of  the  past,  since 
its  turmoil  is  forgotten,  wraps  about  the 
heart,  and  the  balm  of  the  old  religious 
faith  mingles  with  the  courage  of  the  new. 
Every  morning  through  the  week  this  quiet 
baptism  in  the  deep  stream  of  the  ever-flow- 
ing Spirit  refreshed  and  sweetened  all  our 
souls.  Perhaps  this  was  why  through  many 
debates,  and  the  discussion  of  those  irritat- 
ing little  points  of  "what  do  we  stand  for" 
importance,  always  provocative  of  unex- 
pected tidal  waves  of  feeling,  no  word  of 
unbrotherliness  was  anywhere  spoken. 

The  first  address  of  the  week  proved  a 
stirring  and   vigorous   energizing   impulse 
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from  out  the  full  flowing  life  of  Rev.  T.  R. 
Slicer  of  Buffalo,  who  from  beneath  the 
prophetic  figure  of  Channing  appealed  to 
his  brother  ministers  to  put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  optimism.  The  eyes  in  the  picture 
of  Channing  seemed  to  kindle  as  the  speaker 
declared  that  man  was  no  longer  finite,  no 
longer  an  apprentice,  but  a  member  of  the 
firm. 

The  Boston  Association  of  Ministers,  with 
ReT.  Dr.  E.  £.  Hale  and  Minot  J.  Savage  as 
hosts,  received  all  the  visiting  clergy  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity  on  Mon- 
day afternoon ;  and  a  royal  hearty  fellowship 
gathering  it  was.  Rev.  C.  F.  Dole  spoke 
eloquently  upon  the  "Service  of  Worship" 
and  the  "Service  of  Thought." 

Except  to  those  who  cherish  as  the  apple 
of  the  eye  every  Unitarian  tradition  it  was 
a  disappointment  to  find  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing that  the  regular  anniversary  weather  had 
promptly  arrived,  and  umbrellas  and  mackin- 
toshes must  prevail.  But,  besides  the  usual 
good  solid,  satisfactory  addresses  from  the 
president,  secretary,  and  representatives  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  which 
always  draw  a  large  attendance  to  the 
annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  morning,  several 
lighter  and  spicier  expectations  brought  an 
exceptionally  full  house  to  the  Music  Hall 
at  an  early  hour.  Secretary  Reynolds's  dear 
and  forcible  report  we  print  in  full  on  an- 
other page. 

The  address  of  Mr.  George  W.  Stone,  a 
layman  whom  several  congregations  would 
like  to  have  as  a  minister,  gave  a  very  stir- 
ring paper  on  the  opportunities  the  Unitar 
rian  Church  has  before  it.  He  made  a  very 
clear  statement  of  the  great  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  compact  organization,  and  as  a 
suggestion  proposed  that  the  funds  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  should  be 
turned  more  toward  sending  out  preachers 
and  supporting  them  directly  as  proclaimers 
of  our  gospel  than  to  building  church  edi- 
fices. This  is  really  simply  an  extension  of 
what  the  American  Unitarian  Association  is 
now  doing  through  Missionary  Superin- 
tendents, and  is  directly  in  the  line  of  what 
^old  undoubtedly  be  the  policy  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  had  they 
sufficient  means.  A  resolution  proposed  by 
lUsv.  George  W.  Cutter  was  passed,  recom- 
mending such  extension. 

Just  a  whiff  of  the  anticipated  excitement 


came  when  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows  moved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  revise  the  by- 
laws, so  that  in  effect  all  life  members 
should  become  only  honorary  members,  dele- 
gates alone  retaining  the  right  to  vote. 

The  president  was  kept  pretty  busy  for 
half  an  hour  straightening  out  the  tangles 
of  innumerable  amendments  that  came  from 
every  part  of  the  house.  Eventually,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  on  the  whole  question  of  the 
representation  of  churches  in  the  Associa- 
tion. This  committee  is  as  follows:  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Hon.  T.  J.  Morris,  Mrs. 
M.  R.  F.  Gilman,  Mr.  John  M.  Little,  Rev. 
T.  R.  Slicer. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  addresses 
were  given  by  Rev.  Caroline  J.  Bartlett, 
Rev.  Austin  S.  Garver,  Rev.  T.  R.  Slicer. 
In  the  evening  a  great  gathering  assembled 
in  the  big  Music  Hall  auditorium,  and 
heartily  welcomed  home  again  Rev.  Francis 
Tiffany  from  his  tour  round  the  world, — a 
tour  that  has  been  so  productively  enjoyable 
to  all  readers  of  the  Christian  Register  for 
the  last  three  months.  Mr.  Tiffany  made  a 
brilliant  speech,  marvellously  broadening 
and  destructive  of  the  narrowing  sectarian- 
ism so  prevalent  among  the  untravelled. 
Minot  J.  Savage  followed  with  one  of  the 
most  convincing  statements  of  the  relation 
and  duties  of  the  layman  to  his  church  ever 
made,  and  we  are  glad  to  reprint  it  on 
another  page.  We  hope  few  people  will  be 
able  to  resist  its  earnest  demand  for  a 
deeper  sense  of  obligation  on  the  part  of 
laymen  to  their  churches.  We  are  all  sona 
of  God,  and  it  is  our  duty  as  well  as  inalien- 
able privilege  to  be  about  our  Father's  busi- 
ness. 

The  informal  meeting  called  at  Channing 
Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  consider  and  discuss  some  of 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  National  Conference  was  expected  to  be 
very  lively,  and  the  little  hall  was  crowded 
to  overflowing.  The  lateness  of  the  hour, 
however,  gave  little  time  for  discussion ;  and 
after  listening  to  statements  from  membera 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Confer- 
ence, and  from  members  of  an  informal 
committee  appointed  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  ministers,  the  meeting  adjourned  without 
action  further  than  to  request  publication  of 
the  two  committees*  reports. 
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To  give  any  fall  idea  of  all  the  many  in- 
spiring occasions  of  the  week  is  impossible. 
Sanity  and  self-preservation  compel  a  very 
limited  selection  from  the  illimitable  field 
for  any  individual  attendance.  Every  pos- 
sible aspect  of  religious,  charitable,  and  edu- 
cational enterprise  •  was  represented  some- 
where ;  and  we  heard  of  no  single  meeting 
that  did  not  have  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience.  The  younger  ministers'  dinner 
was  the  scene  of  a  very  delightful  reunion 
and  hearty  good  fellowship.  The  Mead- 
ville  Alumni  created  great  enthusiasm  for 
the  forthcoming  semi-centennial  celebration 
of  the  founding  of  their  Alma  Mater. 

The  New  World  supporters  did  enough 
to  keep  their  brilliant  hemisphere  revolving. 

At  the  Festival  the  largest  attendance  for 
years  sat  down  with  "all  its  legs  under  the 
same  table,"  as  the  witty  presiding  officer, 
ex- Gov.  Long,  expressed  it.  The  governor 
of  Massachusetts  made  an  admirable  speech, 
and  so  did  all  the  other  speakers ;  but  the 
most  effective  address  was  that  of  Secretary 
Grindall  Reynolds,  who  with  a  happy  imagi- 
native touch  spoke  first  as  a  "layman," 
then  as  a  "minister,"  and  then  as  the  con- 
solidated stock  of  the  church,  layman  and 
minister  rolled  in  one.  The  week  leaves  us 
with  higher  ideals,  clearer  purpose,  and 
more  enthusiasm,  feeling  closer  to  each 
other  than  ever  before,  more  devoted  to  our 
common  cause,  and  more  heartily  ready  to 
sacrifice  our  individual  prejudices  and  per- 
sonal wishes  for  the  unity  and  co-operation 
and  freedom  of  "Our  Unitarian  Fellow- 
ship."        

REPORT  OF  BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS 
OF   THE  A.   U.  A. 

To  the  Members  of  the  American   Unitarian 
Association : — 

Your  directors  have  to  report  that  the 
work  of  the  year  1893-94  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  face  of  more  than  usual  difficul- 
ties. The  financial  and  commercial  depres- 
sion, which  has  extended  through  every 
part  of  our  great  country,  has  put  many 
obstacles  in  our  way.  Not  only  have  our 
receipts  been  somewhat  reduced,  but  they 
have  been  paid  in  more  tardily;  and  our 
people,  burdened  by  their  own  troubles, 
have  had  to  be  reminded  frequently  of  our 
need.    All  this  was  so  much  in  the  nature 


of  the  case  that  we  have  not  been  disposed 
to  complain,  but  to  accept  cheerfully  the 
position.  We  have  to  add  that  the  amoant 
received  from  unconditioned  legacies  this 
year  has  been  almost  unpreoedentedly  small. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  number 
of  parishes  which  have  contributed  to  our 
missionary  funds  is  greater  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  our  body. 

When  we  come  to  actual  receipts,  we  have 
to  report  that  last  year  our  contributions 
footed  up  ^60,000,  while  this  year  they 
reach  nearly  851,000.  Of  unconditioned 
legacies,  we  have  received  from  the  estate  of 
Winthrop  Faulkner  9:3,500,  and  from  that 
of  George  G.  Warner  ^150;  while  Rev. 
Frederick  Frothingham  bequeathed  to  us 
85,000,  the  income  to  be  used  for  "the  dif- 
fusion of  liberal  Christianity,"  and  120,000, 
the  income  to  be  used  for  "the  education 
of  the  colored  people."  Had  the  sum  placed 
in  our  treasury  this  year  been  received  a 
few  years  ago,  it  would  have  amply  met 
the  requirements  of  that  day.  But  all  mis- 
sionary work,  which  has  behind  it  faith, 
zeal,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
truth  it  seeks  to  diffuse,  inevitably  grows. 
Every  tract  sent  out  is  liable  to  convert 
somebody.  Every  missionary  is  in  danger 
of  finding  some  soul  thirsting  for  the  very 
truth  he  has  to  give.  So  new  churches 
spring  up,  and  the  work  of  church  exten- 
sion goes  on.  It  must  go  on  so  long  as 
there  are  such  numbers  everywhere  that 
need  a  liberal  Christian  faith,  even  if  at 
present  they  are  not  conscious  of  a  want  of 
it.  We  speak  with  moderation  when  we 
say  that  for  the  last  ten  years  we  have  re- 
quired for  the  most  modest  performance  of 
our  work  an  addition  each  and  every  year 
of  85,000  to  our  resources.  With  equal 
moderation  we  can  say  that  we  have  needed 
this  year,  if  we  have  not  received  it,  880,000. 

As  a  necessary  result  of  insufficient 
means,  we  have  been  forced  to  decline  all 
new  work  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  even 
when  the  promise  of  success  was  rery  great. 
For  the  same  reason  we  have  been  compelled 
to  reduce  appropriations  to  the  point  of 
danger  to  many  old  and  feeble  societies  and 
to  as  many  new  and  immature  ones.  Un- 
doubtedly, a  considerable  number  have  as 
a  consequence  suspended  religions  services 
temporarily,  and  possibly  in  some  cases  per* 
manently.     This  is  something   to   be  re- 
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gretted,  bat  it  is  also  something  which 
could  not  be  avoided.  Still  there  are  cer- 
tain compensations  to  the  parishes  not  to  be 
oyerlooked.  Necessity  is  a  hard  master,  but 
a  thorough  one ;  and  no  doubt,  under  this 
stem  tutorship,  some  societies  have  learned 
the  lesson  of  self-dependence,  and  will  al- 
ways be  the  stronger  and  better  for  it.  Our 
enforced  pause  in  missionary  activity  has  for 
UB  likewise  even  its  advantages.  It  enables 
us  to  consolidate  the  work  already  begun. 
It  also  enables  us  more  calmly  to  consider 
what  in  the  future  will  be  the  wisest 
methods,  and  to  choose  more  thoughtfully 
the  points  where  in  that  future  we  will  en- 
gage in  fresh  enterprises.  These  things  are 
Talaable,  so  be  we  do  not  pay  too  much  for 
them. 

One  branch  of  our  activity  has  suffered 
no  decline.  We  refer  to  the  distribution  of 
tracts  and  the  general  diffusion  of  our  lit- 
erature. Perhaps  in  no  one  year  have  so 
many  copies  gone  out. 

Post-office  Mission  branches  are  multiply- 
ing and  active.  Wherever  our  churches  are 
of  recent  origin,  vast  numbers  of  tracts  find 
readers  in  the  immediate  neighborhood; 
while  still  greater  numbers  are  sent  upon 
request  to  more  distant  places,  where  proba- 
bly a  Unitarian  sermon  has  never  been 
preached.  Tract  distribution  was  the  earli- 
est form  of  our  missionary  work.  In  fact, 
for  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  its  life 
the  Association  did  very  little  else.  Proba- 
bly five  times  as  much  was  spent  for  this 
method  of  missionary  activity  as  for  all 
other  methods  combined.  We  need  not  go 
far  to  find  the  reason.  New  England  had 
its  origin  in  religions  convictions.  In  all 
periods  of  its  early  history  religious  thought 
and  religions  opinions  appealed  to  the  New 
England  mind  and  heart.  Our  fathers  had 
thought  out  and  fought  out  those  questions 
npon  which  they  differed  from  the  old  theol- 
ogy and  the  established '  sects.  When  the 
proper  time  came,  they  were  ready  to  take 
an  independent  position,  and  to  sustain  their 
opinions  and  their  churches  against  all 
comers.  But  in  no  other  part  of  the  land 
did  such  a  state  of  things  exist.  Settle- 
ments had  not  been  made  for  religious 
reasons.  Questions  of  theology  had  not 
been  thought  out  and  fought  out.  Only  in 
^  few  places  in  such  regions  could  churches 
of  oar  faith  be  gathered,  and  for  the  most 


part  only  where  New  England  emigration 
had  left  its  impress.  Wisely  those  who 
have  gone  before  us  undertook  what  they 
called  "the  leavening  process.''  That  is, 
they  sent  the  printed  page  where  the  human 
voice  could  win  no  hearing.  They  did  this 
the  more  willingly  that  they  were  not  half 
so  anxious  to  build  up  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zations called  churches  as  to  make  the 
thoughts  of  men  on  high  subjects  just  and 
attractive.  The  field  for  this  kind  of  work 
is  as  wide  now  as  it  ever  was.  Perhaps 
with  the  vast  expansion  of  our  boundaries 
and  the  steady  increase  of  our  people  it  is 
wider.  Who  can  compute  the  number  of 
towns  and  villages  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land  in  which  you  cannot 
find  one  person  who  is  distinctly  a  liberal 
Christian?  You  cannot  found  Unitarian 
churches  in  such  places.  There  is  hardly 
a  chance  for  itinerant  preaching.  But  the 
printed  page  finds  entrance.  The  tract 
wins  readers.  No  body  of  people,  perhaps 
no  single  person,  will  ever  be  called  by  ' 
our  name.  But  into  many  minds  and 
hearts  more  rational,  more  humane,  and  so 
more  comforting  views  of  God  and  man  will 
find  entrance,  and  make  this  world  and  the 
next  more  sweet  and  attractive  to  them.  So 
there  is  yet  room  for  the  tract  and  the  larger 
and  more  permanent  book.  If  we  have  sent 
out  four  hundred  thousand  tracts  and  ten 
thousand  books  this  year,  we  ought  to  dis- 
tribute twice  that  number  next  year. 

In  this  connection  a  brief  allusion  to  that 
excellent  periodical,  the  New  World,  seems 
to  be  fitting.  For  years  the  Association 
has  given  large  financial  aid  to  this  and 
other  magazines  in  which  the  theological 
tendencies  and  the  ripe  scholarship  of  the 
liberal  Christian  body  have  been  so  ably 
presented.  With  its  increasing  missionary 
calls,  and  resources  that  have  not  increased 
in  a  proportionate  degree,  the  Association 
is  no  longer  able  to  do  this.  Besides,  it 
seemed  proper  that  a  periodical  which 
justly  claims  to  represent  all  shades  of  the 
many-sided  liberal  movement  should  be 
freed  from  any  seeming  dependence  upon 
our  special  support.  But  no  one  can  for  a 
moment  question  the  high  character  of  this 
quarterly.  It  is  edited  by  men  who  are 
eminent  specialists  in  some  one  department 
of  theology.  Its  articles  have  won  approval 
in  all  directions.    It  would  be  a  sad  thing 
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if  our  four  hundred  and  fifty  churches 
should  not  have  generosity  enough  and  love 
of  good  scholarship  enough  to  furnish  the 
thousand  additional  subscribers  necessary  to 
place  it  on  a  solid  foundation. 

We  turn  now  to  the  state  of  our  churches 
and  the  work  of  church  extension.      The 
condition  of  our  treasury  has  not  permitted 
us,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to  undertake 
fresh  enterprises,  hardly  to  recognize  and 
aid  churches  which  have  come  into  exist- 
ence absolutely  of  their  own  motion.     Our 
aim,  rather,  has  been  to  take  advantage  of 
the  enforced  quiet,  to  strengthen  and  consol- 
idate work  already  begun.    This  has  been 
especially  true  in  New  England.    There  the 
Unitarian    movement  in    America    began. 
There,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  field, 
far  more  churches  of  our  faith  are  to  be 
found  than  elsewhere.    Consequently,  there 
church  extension  is  a  less  imperative  need 
than  in  many  other  directions.    What  can 
be  said  in  brief  of  New  England  work  is 
this  :  all  the  old  churches  of  our  faith  have 
been  kept  open  and  active,  often,  however, 
only  by  great  effort  and  sacrifices.    Most  of 
the  new  churches,  organized  within  a  few 
years,  have  made  gratifying  progress  toward 
self-support.    To  this  extent  the  results  of 
the  year  are  satisfactory.    But  we    cannot 
long  maintain  honorably,  even  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  policy  of  inaction.     Within  its 
borders  many  cities  and  large  towns  have 
grown  up  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades. 
In  these  places  are  many  people  to  whose 
moral  and  spiritual  needs  we  can  best  min- 
ister, and  in  these  places   it  is  our  plain 
duty  at  as  early  a  period   as  possible   to 
establish  Unitarian  societies.     We  are  con- 
fident that  the  returning  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  the  increasing  generosity  of  our 
people  will  enable  us  in  no  distant  day  to 
do  a  part,  at  any  rate,  of  this  duty. 

The  Middle  and  Southern  States,  so  far  as 
Unitarianism  is  concerned,  are  largely  un- 
cultivated ground.  No  doubt,  many  thou- 
sands of  tracts  have  been  scattered  far  and 
wide ;  and  many  a  heart  and  home  have  felt 
their  gracious  influence.  But,  until  a  very 
recent  period,  outside  a  few  large  cities  our 
efforts  have  been  largely  limited  to  this  one 
method  of  tract  distribution.  But  our  re- 
cent experience  in  the  Middle  States  has 
proved  pretty  conclusively  that  we  have 
large  and   increasing   opportunities,   espe- 


cially in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities. 
Within  twenty-five  miles  of  New  York  City 
five  societies  have  been  organized  within  a 
few  years  which  bid  fair  very  soon  to  be 
absolutely  independent  and  strong.  In  the 
same  region  as  many  more  can  be  organ- 
ized, and  ought  to  be  organized;  and  caly 
a  short  period  will  elapse  before  the  same 
kind  of  work  will  be  possible  and  a  duty  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  other  great  cities  of  the 
Middle  States.  What  we  wait  for  is  more 
zeal  and  adequate  resources. 

Our  Southern  work  has  had  in  the  past  to 
encounter  peculiar  obstacles.  The  system 
of  labor  and  the  nature  of  the  products  did 
not  promote  the  formation  of  large  inland 
towns,  nor  encourage  emigration  to  its 
borders,  especially  of  such  as  had  Unitarian 
antecedents.  So  in  the  interior  there  were 
neither  the  places  in  which,  nor  the  people 
with  which,  to  build  liberal  Christian 
churches.  AVhat  societies  we  had  were  sit- 
uated on  the  seacoast  or  on  the  shores  of 
navigable  bays  or  streams.  This  condition 
of  things  is  slowly,  but  surely,  changing. 
New  industries  are  creating  new  towns  or 
enlarging  old  ones.  Emigration  is  setting 
in,  and  will  increase.  All  this  is  making 
our  opportunity.  As  to  the  present  condi- 
tion, we  can  say  that  at  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Wilmington,  Louisville,  and  St. 
Louis  we  have  old  and  well-established  so- 
cieties, that  the  parishes  at  Charleston  and 
New  Orleans,  after  a  long  and  brave  strug- 
gle with  adverse  circumstances,  are  looking 
forward  to  renewed  prosperity,  and  that  at 
Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  Richmond,  Asheville, 
San  Antonio,  and  Austin  we  have  societies 
young  in  years,  not  as  yet  strong  in  num- 
bers, but  full  of  that  faith  and  zeal  which 
compel  success.  We  may  add  that  at  this 
very  moment  there  are  half  a  dozen  other 
places  where  we  could  hopefully  plant 
churches.  To  succeed,  we  must  give  pa- 
tience and  labor.  But,  without  these, 
nothing  prospers  anywhere. 

The  conditions  in  the  West  have  been 
altogether  different.  Probably  there  are 
more  people  of  Unitarian  origin  within  its 
borders  than  in  New  England.  They  do 
not  all  attend  Unitarian  churches.  They 
could  not,  if  they  would ;  for  most  are  not 
within  many  hours'  journey  of  such  churches. 
But,  wherever  they  go,  they  carry  with  them 
the  large  spirituaJ  outlook  which  is  their 
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proper  inheritance.  Besides,  the  free  life, 
the  varied  industries,  the  magnificent  enter- 
prises, the  maryelloos  growth  of  the  West, 
have  all  tended  to  prodace  in  its  people  in- 
tellectual hospitality.  There  is  not  a  large 
town  in  the  West  in  which  there  is  not 
room  for  a  Unitarian  society,  provided  he 
who  is  in  charge  has  spiritual  vigor  to 
attract,  and  sagacity  enough  to  mould  some- 
what heterogeneous  material  into  a  free  and 
strong  union.  That  this  is  not  mere  theory 
Ib  evident  from  the  striking  fact  that,  since 
we  notified  our  Western  superintendent  last 
fall  that  we  were  unable  to  undertake  fresh 
work,  eight  or  ten  societies,  self-originated, 
have  applied  to  him  for  advice  and  help. 
We  see,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
with  returning  prosperity  there  will  be  in 
this  field  a  healthy  growth  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  especially  as  in  the  local  con- 
ferences we  shall  find  efficient  helpers. 

The  growth  of  our  work  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  been  well-nigh  phenomenal.  The 
three  societies  of  ten  years  ago  have  multi- 
plied something  more  than  tenfold.  This 
of  itself  would  make  for  a  time  a  more 
moderate  rate  of  increase  almost  a  necessity. 
It  is  Dr.  Holmes  who  tells  us  that  great 
trees  have  periods  when  they  almost  stop 
growing,  apparently  to  consolidate  the 
growth  already  achieved.  However  it  may 
be  with  trees,  this  is  apt  to  be  the  fact  with 
religious  bodies.  But  the  financial  troubles, 
which  have  pressed  so  hardly  upon  all  parts 
of  the  country,  have  perhaps  borne  most 
heavily  on  the  Pacific  States.  It  is  with 
surprise,  therefore,  that  we  hear  that  a  few 
new  societies  have  been  gathered,  several 
attractive  meeting-houses  built,  and  old 
debts  paid  or  materially  reduced.  The  in- 
crease may  have  been  rapid ;  but  it  has 
been  sound,  and  augurs  still  farther  enlarge- 
ment 

We  cannot  close  this  portion  of  our  report 
without  bearing  witness  to  the  great  value 
of  our  present  system  of  superintendency. 
In  times  like  these  a  society  which  has  not 
as  yet  reached  its  full  strength  finds  itself 
weakened  by  the  failure  or  removal  of  per- 
sons on  whom  it  has  largely  depended.  At 
this  junction  its  minister  goes,  and  it  does 
not  know  where  to  look  for  another.  Left 
to  its  own  resources,  it  might  close  its 
doors,  and  close  them  never  again  to  be 
opened.    So  a  valuable  rhovement  might  be 


wrecked  needlessly,  as  every  careful  ob- 
server knows  that  scores  have  been  under 
far  less  pressure  in  the  pasti  But  now  the 
parish  calls  upon  our  superintendent.  He 
hears  the  call,  goes  to  the  spot,  finds  a  suit- 
able minister,  gives  good  advice,  obtains 
the  temporary  aid  they  need,  and  a  valuable 
society  is  saved.  We  question  whether,  in 
the  last  terrible  twelve  months,  one  society 
which  had  any  real  strength  has  perma- 
nently closed  its  doors,  and  this  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  compelled  in 
every  direction  to  reduce  our  appropriations. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  Japan  Mission 
would  have  been  reported  in  person  by  Mr. 
Lawrance.  But  the  ill-health  which  com- 
pelled him  to  withdraw  from  his  post  for- 
bids him  to  appear  before  you  to-day.  His 
three  years  of  earnest,  intelligent,  and  suc- 
cessful service  would  have  given  to  his 
statement  an  interest,  lucidity,  and  com- 
prehensiveness that  we  cannot  hope  in  a 
few  short  sentences  to  emulate.  The  most 
important  feature  of  the  year's  work  has 
been  the  erection  of  a  comely  and  commo- 
dious Mission  House.  This  has  a  good- 
sized  hall  for  preaching  and  lectures,  and 
ample  accommodations  for  the  young  men 
who  are  receiving  a  theological  education. 
Competent  native  scholars  have  been  found 
to  take  the  places  of  the  American  students- 
who  devoted  all  the  leisure  which  their 
duties  as  professors  in  a  neighboring  uni- 
versity gave  them  to  excellent  teaching  in 
our  school.  Our  magazine  and  tracts  in 
the  Japanese  tongue  continue  to  have  a 
wide  circulation.  A  number  of  preaching 
stations  have  been  established.  More  could 
be,  had  we  the  right  persons  who  could  ad- 
dress the  natives  in  their  own  language. 
In  short,  the  mission  seems  to  be  placed  on 
a  solid  basis,  and  to  be  doing  a  modest  but 
useful  work.  Its  account  of  itself  would  be 
thoroughly  cheerful,  were  it  not  for  the  en- 
forced withdrawal  of  Mr.  Lawrance. 

It  must  be  evident  to  our  constituents  that 
the  work  of  the  Association  cannot  much 
longer  proceed  on  the  contracted  scale  of 
the  year  that  has  passed.  To  decline  our- 
selves to  initiate  fresh  enterprises,  or  even 
to  aid  those  which  others  have  undertaken, 
is  to  make  our  existence  as  a  missionary 
body  useless,  if  not  ridiculous.  The  ques- 
tion of  resources  ought  perhaps  to  have 
opened  our  report.    Certainly,  it  can  do  no 
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otherwise  than  close  it.  We  needed  in  the 
year  that  has  ended  not  less  than  980,000 
to  meet  in  an  honorable  manner  the  proper 
obligations  of  our  body.  The  time  is  not 
far  ofE  when  9100,000  will  be  as  impera- 
tively required.  How  shall  it  be  obtained? 
Of  conrse,  the  one  thing  needful  is  that  we 
shonld  feel  our  responsibility  as  we  do  not 
feel  it.  We  need  to  understand  that  a  re- 
ligious body  does  not  come  into  existence 
by  chance  or  by  the  will  of  man  or  because 
it  salts  the  tastes  of  one  man  or  of  any 
little  body  of  men.  It  comes  into  existence 
because  the  world  has  need  of  it,  and  be- 
cause it  can  minister  to  spiritual  wants 
widely  felt.  We  are  simply  trustees  into 
whose  hands  Ood  has  committed  some  of 
his  truth,  that  we  through  it  may  promote 
human  welfare.  Until  we  recognize  more 
fully  this  serious  obligation,  we  are  not 
likely  to  fulfil  it  in  a  large  and  generous 
way. 

Granted  that  we  have  this  conviction  of 
duty,  what  then  ?  We  must  apply  business 
Bense  and  principles  to  the  work  of  collec- 
tion. Does  anybody,  who  has  studied  the 
subject,  doubt  that,  if  the  methods  which 
«re  used  in  a  few  of  our  societies  were  ap- 
plied to  the  action  of  every  one  of  our  four 
liundred  and  fifty  societies,  even  in  as  hard 
A  year  as  that  through  which  we  have 
passed,  a  full  hundred  thousand  dollars 
would  have  replenished  our  missionary 
treasury?  If  now  you  ask  what  these 
methods  should  be,  we  answer  first  that  it 
should  be  the  parUhy — not  the  minister, 
not  even  some  interested  layman  or  devout 
woman, — ^but  the  parish  that  takes  up  the 
collection.  The  minister  may  give  the 
needed  information.  The  interested  man 
or  the  devout  woman  may  carry  out  the 
behests  of  the  {Parish.  But  we  shall  never 
stand  quite  right,  we  shall  never  do  our 
duty  generously  and  nobly,  until  our  par- 
ishes, as  such,  definitely  recognize  their 
obligation.  The  final  thing  to  be  said  is 
that,  whatever  method  of  collection  the 
parish  chooses,  whether  by  a  subscription 
paper  or  by  envelopes  sent  to  each  man  and 
woman  in  the  society,  it  shall  in  some  way 
bring  the  obligation,  and  the  reason  why  it 
is  an  obligation,  home  to  the  individual 
reason  and  conscience.  The  fatal  defect  of 
the  contribution-box  is  not  simply  that  it 
may  come  round,  when  half  the  audience 


is  siok,  or  detained  at  home  by  rain,  or 
absent  in  Florida  or  at  the  seashore,  though 
these  are  certainly  inseparable  evils  of  this 
method.  The  fatal  defect  is  that,  as  the 
box  goes  round,  it  has  no  serious  word  to 
the  individual.  On  a  fair  day,  if  the  minds 
of  the  people  have  been  beforehand  con- 
vinced and  their  consciences  touched  and 
their  feelings  aroused,  it  may  be  a  good 
instrument  Not  often,  however.  At  any 
rate,  your  directors  are  convinced  that^ 
whenever  our  societiee  accept  the  duty  of 
giving^  and  undertake  to  perform  that  duty 
in  a  serious  and  businesslike  way,  the 
needed  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  conUj 
and  come  easily. 

We  have  given  less  space  in  this  report 
than  usual  to  the  work  of  the  year,  and 
more  space  to  the  need  of  increased  re- 
sources. The  reasons  are  obvious.  On  the 
one  hand,  scanty  means  have  made  the  pTXM- 
ecution  of  fresh  undertakings  impossihie. 
To  keep  work  already  accomplished  from 
injury,  and  so  to  maintain  ourselves  in  a 
position  in  the  appointed  time  to  go  for- 
ward, was  our  plain  duty.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  go  forward,  we  must  have 
adequate  means.  This  truth  we  must  press 
home  on  churches  and  individuals  alike. 
But  we  look  forth  to  the  future  with  no 
doubting  spirit  Prosperity  will  come  back. 
The  opportunities  of  the  liberal  faith  will 
multiply.  It  remains  for  us  to  gird  np 
our  loins  that,  with  a  firm  and  resolute 
mind,  we  may  do  well  our  part  of  the  spir- 
itual work  of  the  world. 

For  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Grindall  Reynolds, 

^Secretary. 


THE  CHURCH  AND    THE  LATUA^, 

ADDRESS  OF   REV.   ICINOT  J.   SA.VAOE  BEFORE 
THE   AHERIOAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATIOX, 
TUESDAY  EVENING,   MAT  29,   1894. 


I  have  been  requested  to  speak  concern- 
ing the  church  and  the  relation  to  the 
church  of  the  Unitarian  layman.  I  shall 
begin  by  asking  the  question,  What  is  a 
church? 

Is  it  the  meeting-house?  Is  it  the  ritualt 
the  service?  Is  it  the  creed?  Is  it  the 
method  of  organization?  Is  it  any  of  the 
paraphernalia    of    appurtenances    of    the 
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eharchV  Or  is  it  even  the  minister?  Is 
it  not  rather  the  people,  many  or  few,  that 
have  handed  together  to  accomplish  the  one 
poTpose  for  which  the  church  comes  into 
existence?  Jesus  said  that  where  two  or 
three  were  gathered  together  in  his  name 
there  they  might  expect  him,  in  his  spirit 
and  ioflaence,  to  he  in  the  midst  of  them. 
The  people  may  be  very  few ;  and  yet  the 
chorch  may  be,  in  its  influence  and  power 
and  significance,  a  great  church.  These 
people  are  banded  together  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  the  cultivation,  the  development 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  those  who  make  up 
its  membership,  and  then  of  helping  others, 
as  fast  as  it  can  widen  the  range  of  its  in- 
flaence,  to  cultivate  and  develop  in  them- 
selves the  spiritual  life.  Wherever  you 
find  one  of  these  true  churches,  you  find  an 
effort  after  better  education,  a  higher  type 
of  thought,  you  find  a  purer,  sweeter  social 
life,  you  find  better  sanitary  arrangements, 
joa  find  a  higher  type  of  industrial  civili- 
zation, you  find  cleaner  and  more  honest 
politics.  In  other  words,  you  find  that  this 
chnrch  is  the  means  of  sweetening  and 
cleansing  and  lifting  humanity. 

Xow  let  us  consider  another  point:  has 
the  church  any  duty  to-day  in  preparing 
118,  not  merely  for  this  life,  but  for  any 
other  life  that  may  lie  waiting  for  us  be- 
yond the  shadow  ?  There  are  a  great  many 
people  in  our  liberal  faith  who  seem  to 
think  that  it  does  not  make  any  special  dif- 
ference whether  they  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  church  or  not,  as  related  to  their 
future  well-being.  One  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  my  parishioners  here  in  Boston 
said  a  good  many  years  ago, —  I  hope  he  is 
wiser  now, — "Mr.  Savage,  in  the  passing 
&way  of  the  old  theological  ideas  about 
eternal  punishment  in  another  life,  has  not 
the  reason  for  church-going  passed  away?" 
A  great  many  people,  becoming  emancipated 
^jn  the  horrors  of  the  old  theology,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing 
that  the  church  can  do  to  prepare  them  for 
&  higher  and  grander  destiny  in  another 
life.  And  yet,  friends,  if  the  church  does 
stand  for  the  cultivation  in  us  of  our  spir- 
itual faculties  and  powers,  then  it  seems  to 
uie  that  it  stands  just  as  definitely  related 
to  the  work  of  preparing  us  for  happiness 
in  another  life.  I  take  it  that  there  are  a 
great  many  people  who,  when  they  wake  up 


in  the  other  life,  will  find  that  they  have 
come  into  a  land  with  whose  language  they 
are  scarcely  familiar,  into  the  midst  of 
surroundings  where  they  will  not  feel  them- 
selves at  home ;  and  this  because  they  have 
not  considered  it  of  any  importance  to  train 
themselves  in  this  life  in  regard  to  their 
spiritual  faculties.  The  powers  which  fitted 
them  to  enter  into  practical  relations  with 
the  kind  of  life  which  they  lived  here  may 
be  of  very  little  use  there.  It  requires  only 
a  very  little  thought  to  convince  us  that, 
before  we  can  get  into  heaven,  in  this  world 
or  any  other  world,  we  must  get  heaven 
into  ourselves;  and  we  shall  get  into  just 
so  much  heaven  as  we  have  first  gotten  into 
us.  The  church  has  a  place  and  a  power 
in  the  world  still  in  preparing  us  for  the 
spiritual  life. 

Is  the  church  of  any  great  value  as  com- 
pared with  other  human  institutions  and 
interests?  I  appeal  to  all  intelligent  lay- 
men who  hear  me  as  to  whether  I  be  not 
right  in  the  assertion  that  either  the  church 
is  the  grandest  and  noblest  and  most  im- 
portant organization  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  or  else  it  is  not  worth  bothering 
about  one  way  or  the  other.  If  we  can  get 
all  that  the  church  stands  for  through  sci- 
ence, through  art,  through  music^  through 
literature,  and  the  other  occupations  and 
interests  of  the  world,  then  we  are  wasting 
our  money,  our  time  and  enthusiasm,  in 
organizing  associations  of  this  sort.  Lay- 
men need  to  make  up  their  minds  that  the 
church  is  the  grandest  institution  in  the 
world,  or  else  abandon  it  at  once  and  for 
all.  If  it  is  the  grandest  of  institutions, 
then  the  relation  of  the  layman  to  it  would 
seem  to  be  very  clear.  Compare  it  in  your 
own  minds  with  your  business  interests; 
compare  it  with  literature  or  science.  All 
these  things  are  important,  for  they  serve 
manhood  and  womanhood;  but  religion, 
organized  in  a  true  church,  is  that  which 
creates  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Now  I  wish  to  come  to  some  practical 
suggestions  as  to  the  relation  of  the  layman 
to  the  church.  An  impression  seems  to 
be  abroad  that  we  cannot  have  Unitarian 
churches  anywhere  until  there  is  money 
and  strength  enough  to  build  and  decorate 
a  beautiful  church.  This  seems  to  me  a 
lamentable  mistake,  and  one  that  is  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  what  might  be  a  magnifi- 
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cent  progress  of  oar  thought  and  ideas  all 
over  the  land.  The  first  Christian  churches 
were  not  housed  at  all  except  as  they  met 
from  house  to  house  in  some  little,  conven- 
ient place  that  was  owned  or  could  be 
controlled  by  some  one  of  their  members. 
Those  churches  had  no  ritual,  no  liturgy, 
no  form  of  service,  no  members,  no  choirs, 
no  regular  preaching,  no  ministers.  They 
were  simply  little  bands  of  men  and  women 
on  fire  with  the  divine  life,  who  believed 
that  they  had  heard  the  whisper  of  a  gos- 
pel, and  that  it  was  their  business  to  go  out 
and  proclaim  the  good  news,  to  spread  it 
by  the  contagion  of  thought  and  love  far 
and  wide  through  Palestine  and  all  over  the 
world.  Paul  did  not  wait,  before  he  or- 
ganized a  new  church,  until  a  subscription 
list  had  been  passed  around,  and  they  had 
money  enough  to  build  a  beautiful  church, 
or  to  organize  and  pay  a  choir  that  could 
sing  better  than  any  other  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Wherever  there  were  two  or  three 
or  a  dozen  who  believed  in  the  new  gospel, 
there  was  a  church, — a  centre  of  the  divine 
life.  I  know  that  this  same  thing  can  be 
done  in  this  country,  because  it  is  being 
done,  only  we  have  not  yet  waked  up  to  the 
idea  that  these  are  churches. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  I  happen  to 
know  a  little  place  where  there  is  a  band 
of  people  who,  without  any  missionary  or 
any  suggestion  from  the  outside  except  that 
which  comes  from  the  printed  page,  have 
organized  what  is  called  a  Unity  League, 
because  even  they  have  not  found  out  that 
they  are  a  church.  For  three  years  now, 
without  any  minister,  they  have  held  a  reg- 
ular service  of  worship  every  Sunday  in  the 
year.  They  are  a  complete,  compact  body, 
a  centre  of  influence  for  that  whole  town. 
I  happen  to  know  forty  or  fifty  little 
churches  like  this  scattered  through  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  And,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  business  cyclone  of  the  past 
year,  this  little  Unity  League  would  have 
taken  the  first  steps  toward  building  a  little 
house  for  itself,  without  any  help  from 
anybody  in  the  world.  We  need  to  get  rid 
of  the  pestiferous  superstition  that  it  needs 
a  minister  or  a  meeting-house  to  make  a 
church.  We  Congregationalists  ought  to 
understand  that  the  church  is  made  up  of 
the  people,  and  that  the  minister  is  simply 
an  officer  of  the  church.    If  a  deacon  leaves 


town,  the  church  does  not  shut  up  its 
doors :  it  ought  not  to  any  more  when  the 
minister  leaves  town. 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  lay- 
man toward  the  church,  when  you  have  a 
minister  ?  There  are  thousands  of  Unita- 
rians who  think  that  they  engage  a  minis- 
ter to  look  after  the  religious  life  of  the 
community  for  them,  and  that,  when  they 
have  paid  his  salary  with  fair  promptness, 
their  obligation  in  the  matter  ceases.  It 
is  only  begun  then.  Or,  if  you  have  a 
minister  that  you  like,  the  temptation 
comes  to  look  upon  him  as  a  lecturer  hired 
by  the  year  who  is  to  entertain  by  his 
brilliant  sermons  and  services ;  and  you  feel 
that  you  are  conferring  a  favor  on  the  min- 
ister if  you  are  fairly  regular  at  church, 
when,  in  fact,  you  are  only  doing  a  little 
of  the  duty  that  attaches  to  you  as  a  son  of 
God,  as  one  of  those  to  whom  is  committed 
the  keeping  of  a  magnificent  gospel  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world.  How  petty,  how 
shallow,  how  mean  is  this  whole  concep- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  layman  to  the 
church !  How  many  people  there  are  who, 
if  they  have  a  minister  that  they  like,  go 
to  church  on  Sunday,  if  it  does  not  rain, 
if  they  were  not  up  very  late  the  night 
before,  if  they  are  not  very  tired,  if  they 
have  not  a  headache,  if  they  do  not  happen 
to  find  the  morning  newspaper  especially 
interesting!  Turn  the  matter  around  a 
moment.  Suppose  that,  when  the  hour  for 
church  service  arrives,  you  should  find 
there  was  no  minister  there.  Of  course, 
you  would  think  he  was  sick,  or  something 
serious  had  happened.  He  ought  to  be 
able  to  feel  sure  that  something  serious  bad 
happened  if  you  were  not  there. 

Suppose  you  do  not  like  your  minister 
very  well.  Must  the  church  suffer  because, 
for  the  time  being,  your  minister  is  not 
quite  brilliant  enough  to  attract  you  as  a 
public  lecturer  would  ?  Suppose  his  sermon 
is  a  little  commonplace  and  poor.  You 
ought  to  get  a  little  comfort  out  of  the 
reflection  that,  if  you  had  preached  it  your- 
self, it  would  have  been  a  great  deal  worse. 
Do  you  ever  stop  to  think,  gentlemen  of 
the  pews,  what  it  means  for  a  minister  to 
face  the  same  audience  every  single  Sun- 
day, year  after  year,  under  the  demand  to 
have  something  fresh,  something  brilliant, 
something  polished,  for  the  entertainment 
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of  the  pews  ?  Ts  there  any  other  man  in 
any  profession  upon  whom  such  a  demand 
is  made  ?  If  a  member  of  Congress  makes 
a  speech  onoe  or  twice  a  year  that  attracts 
the  attention  of  anybody  in  the  galleries, 
he  has  a  national  reputation  as  an  orator. 
How  is  it  with  lawyers?  I  have  said,  a 
great  many  times,  to  my  legal  friends  that 
I  should  feel  as  though  my  work  were  half 
done  if  I  had  my  case  made  for  me  by  cer- 
tain facts  put  into  my  hands,  and  then  if  I 
had  an  audience  drafted  by  the  State  and 
hired  to  hear  me,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not  John  B.  Gough  lectured  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  did  not  average  one 
new  lecture  a  year;  for  he  had  always  a 
new  audience.  But  you  expect  your  min- 
ister, for  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  to  lecture  to  you  every  Sunday,  and 
be  as  brilliant  as  Gough  every  time.  And 
then  you  expect  him,  without  any  oppor- 
tunity for  preparation,  to  be  ready  to  ad- 
dress any  audience,  on  any  subject,  on  any 
oocasioQ,  and  to  do  it  so  well  that  you  can 
be  proud  of  him.  If  he  does  not,  you  get 
tired  of  him  in  a  littie  while,  and  want 
a  new  minister.  And,  then,  besides  that, 
there  are  a  great  many  parishes  where  they 
expect  a  minister  to  spend  most  of  his  time 
in  parish  work. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the 
church  is  not  the  minister,  that  the  church 
is  not  a  lecture  association,  that  the  sermon 
is  not  a  lecture,  and  that  you  do  not  go  to 
church  to  be  entertained.  It  is  an  organi- 
zation for  the  religious  and  moral  cultiva- 
tion of  the  place  where  it  exists.  And  yet 
there  are  people  who  feel  no  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  the  church.  I  know  of  a  church 
which  was  rent  in  twain  by  a  quarrel  as  to 
whether  the  audience  should  turn  and  face 
the  choir  when  they  stood  up  for  singing 
or  whether  they  should  face  the  minister. 
How  petty,  how  contemptible,  how  forget- 
ful of  what  the  church  means,  and  what  it 
stands  for  I  If  you  have  no  minister  at  all, 
continue  your  service.  The  church  exists, 
not  to  be  entertained  by  the  minister,  but 
for  the  sake  of  cultivating  the  spiritual  life, 
lifting  up  the  level  of  society,  helping 
others  to  live  the  divine  life.  On  whom 
does  this  responsibility  rest?  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  minister  and  the 
person  who  sits  in  the  pew  ?  The  minister, 
wcause  he  is  supposed  by  natural  gift  or 


by  training  to  have  some  special  fitness  for 
the  work,  he  is  set  free  from  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life,  that  he  may  give  his 
whole  time  to  it.  But,  when  the  matter  of 
responsibility  is  to  be  raised,  gentlemen, 
there  is  not  a  man  to-night  in  Boston, 
whether  he  is  a  religious  man  or  not, 
whether  he  is  a  man  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter or  not,  whether  he  is  in  the  finest  house 
on  Commonwealth  Avenue  or  in  the  slums, 
— ^there  is  no  man  who  is  not  under  as 
much  obligation  to  be  true  to  his  Grod, 
to  elevate  the  religious  life  of  the  world, 
as  I  am  or  as  you  are.  Whether  we  ac- 
knowledge it  or  not,  we  are  all  children  of 
God;  and  God  reaches  down  his  hand, 
whether  we  feel  the  touch  or  not,  and 
places  it  on  our  brows  in  consecration,  and 
bids  us  be  true  to  him  and  to  our  fellow- 
men.  It  is  the  business  of  the  layman  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  church,  to  cast 
his  influence  on  the  right  side,  to  lend  the 
weight  of  his  experience  and  his  ability  to 
the  solution  of  its  problems.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness to  make  a  church  the  power  of  God  for 
renovating  and  re-creating  humanity. 

If  the  church  is  worth  having,  it  is 
worth  all  this.  If  it  is  not  worth  aU  this, 
it  is  not  worth  anything;  and  we  can  fill 
its  place  by  other  instrumentalities.  If  it 
is  worth  this,  it  demands  from  you  as  much 
as  from  its  ministers, — ^your  unremitting 
consecration,  intelligent,  earnest,  day  by 
day,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  year-long  service, 
— throughout  the  year,  and  throughout  life. 


IT   WAS  SAID 

AT  THE   BOSTON  MAT  MEETINGS. 


That  there  are  secretaries  and  secretaries, 
but  only  one  Grindall  Reynolds. 

That  it  takes  a  Napoleon  of  finance  to 
run  a  hundred-thousand-dollar  missionary 
business  on  the  basis  of  a  fifty- thousand 
contribution  from  the  churches. 

That  more  means  are  more  needed  than 
more  men  just  now  I 

That  eleven  ministers  of  other  denomina- 
tions have  entered  the  Unitarian  fellowship 
during  the  past  twelve  months. 

That  even  iron  constitutions  are  liable  to 
decline,  when  they  have  outlived  their 
vitality. 
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That  Calthrop's  Dostnim  is  one  needed  by 
many  ministers, — "pink  pills  for  pale  peo- 
ple." 

That  Dr.  Bartol  still  looks  like  an  aged 
but  interested  angel. 

That  the  anthracite  temperament  of  New 
England,  when  once  well  kindled,  is  long 
burning,  and  hard  to  extinguish. 

That  courage  is  sometimes  the  infirmity 
of  a  man  rather  than  the  virtue. 

That  churches  exist  not  to  be  entertained, 
but  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  the  spiritual 
life,  lifting  up  the  level  of  society,  helping 
others  to  live  the  divine  life. 

That,  when  a  feast  of  divine  things  is 
offered,  no  fences  or  gates  are  needed  to  keep 
out  the  crowd. 

That  the  true  mission  of  Unitarianism  is 
to  restore  the  active  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

THE    FIRST  AMERICAN    CONGRESS 
OF   LIBERAL    RELIGIOUS    SO- 
CIETIES. 


Pursuant  to  a  call  signed  by  Drs.  Thomas, 
Crowe,  Hirsch,  and  by  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones, 
several  meetings  of  liberal  ministers  and 
laymen  were  held  in  Chicago  during  the 
session  of  the  World's  Parliament  of  Relig- 
ions, at  which  a  committee  of  ten  were  ap- 
pointed, representing  the  Unitarians,  Re- 
formed Jews,  Universalists,  Ethical  Culture 
Societies,  and  liberal  independent  churches, 
having  power  to  arrange  for  a  congress  of 
the  various  liberal  religious  bodies  in  Amer- 
ica during  the  spring  of  1894.  A  call 
issued  by  this  committee  for  such  a  Con- 
gress, having  been  widely  signed,  resulted 
in  the  holding  of  the  First  American  Con- 
gress of  Liberal  Religious  Societies  at  Sinai 
Temple,  Chicago,  on  May  22,  23,  24,  25. 

The  various  attempts  that  are  being  made 
by  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Con- 
gregationalists  looking  toward  a  union  or 
federation  of  the  orthodox  churches  are  all 
expressions  of  a  religious  tendency  which  is 
everywhere  manifesting  itself, — ^to  use  Presi- 
dent Tucker's  sententious  phrase,  "the  ten- 
dency from  liberty  to  unity."  This  Chicago 
congress  is  an  expression  of  this  tendency 
among  the  liberal  bodies.  It  is  the  first 
attempt,  on  any  large  scale,  to  give  definite 
direction  to  this  common  impulse  among 
liberals.    Other  meetings  there  have  been 


for  fraternal  purposes  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  bodies  represented  in 
this  congress;  but  never  before  have  they 
met  under  a  regular  call  for  such  defioite 
business  purposes.  The  Free  Religious  So- 
ciety has  held  meetings  as  truly  representa- 
tive of  liberal  thought  as  was  this  con- 
gress ;  but  this  is  the  first  meeting  to  result 
in  a  tangible  union  of  liberal  forces.  Even 
if  it  fail  of  accomplishing  the  definite  ob- 
jects outlined  by  its  committees,  yet,  when 
such  practical  co-operation  does  oome,  it 
will  be  directly  traceable  to  the  holding  of 
this  congress.  Hence  this  congress  will  be 
an  important  event  in  the  history  of  liberal- 
ism in  America. 

It  was  fitting  that  this  new  historical 
movement  should  be  inauffurated  iu  a 
temple  of  the  ancient  faith  of  Judaism,  and 
should  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  its 
rabbi;  for  thus  it  links  itself  with  all  the 
religious  past.  Members  of  the  congress 
also  noted,  as  an  auspicious  and  significant 
fact,  that  over  the  doors  of  that  temple  are 
written  these  words,  *'My  house  shall  be 
called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations." 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  was 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  co-operation  from  the  standpoiots 
of  the  various  bodies  represented  in  the 
congress.  The  spacious  temple,  seating 
nearly  twenty-five  hundred  people,  was 
crowded,  the  aisles  being  filled  with  people 
standing.  Dr.  Thomas  of  Chicago  presided, 
and  the  platform  was  filled  with  distin- 
guished advocates  of  liberalism.  The  num- 
ber of  young  men  present  was  noticeable 
and  hopeful,  and  the  size  of  the  audience 
gave  evidence  of  the  deep  and  wide-spread 
interest  in  the  congress.  Rev.  Mr.  Simons, 
speaking  for  the  independents,  dwelt  upon 
the  weakness  of  isolated  independency. 
Rabbi  Hirsch  claimed  for  Judaism  that  it 
is  a  universal  religion.  He  was  in  this  con- 
gress because  he  is  a  Jew.  He  made  an 
impassioned  plea  for  the  fuller  recognition 
of  the  Jewish  people  by  Christians.  In 
joining  this  movement,  the  Reformed  Jews 
had  no  intention  of  deserting  their  nation 
and  kin.  Though  ready  to  co-operate,  tbey 
would  still  remain  a  separate  people.  If 
charged  with  clannish ness,  his  reply  was 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Christians  toward 
them  made  this  necessary.  The  doing  away 
with  this  distinction  of  caste  lay  wholly 
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with  the  Christians.    The  Jews  could  do 
nothing ;  but  they  were  ready  for  the  com- 
ing  of  that  brotherhood  when  Israel  should 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  peoples.    His  ad- 
dress produced  a  profound  impression.    Mr. 
Salter,  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  said 
the  basis  of  co-operation  must  be  an  ethical 
one.     Men  did  not  agree  about  the  exist- 
ence of  God.    That  idea  could  not  form  a 
rallying  point,  nor  the  name  of  Jesus ;  but 
all  agreed  as  to  the  rule  of  life.    Men  had 
a  passionate  desire  for  righteousness,  and 
this  alone  could  form  a  working  basis  of 
union.     Rev.  Mr.  Savage  claimed  for  Uni- 
tarianism  that  it  was  synonymous  with  uni- 
Tersal  religion.    He  found  perfect  freedom 
within  its  fold.    No  one  had  the  power  to 
dictate  to  him,  and  he  knew  of  no  one  who 
wanted  to.    Dr.  Shutter  was  not  present  to 
speak  for  Universalism ;  but  its  position  was 
defined  at  later  sessions  of  the  congress  by 
Dr.  Fluhrer  and  by  Dr.  Alcott,  who  claimed 
that  toKlay  it  stands  for  uniyersal  religion. 
The  latter  said  that,  interpreting  Universal- 
ism  by  its  three  great  working  principles,  it 
gave  perfect  liberty  of  thought,  and  could 
not  be  classed  as  a  sect.    Rev.  Mr.  Faville, 
who  spoke  in  behalf  of  what  he  called  the 
^'Higher  Orthodoxy"  at  a  later  session,  said 
that  love  of  truth  and  loyalty  to  it  had 
created  the  many  sects.    We  must  be  loyal 
to  truth ;  but  love  of  man  rather  than  love 
of  truth  must  be  the  chief  thought  in  form- 
ing a  church.    This  he  called  the  **Higher 
Orthodoxy,"  and    here  he   found    a  basis 
for  general  co-operation.    ''Theologies  are 
many,"  he  asserted,  ''but  humanity  is  one." 
The  following  day  Prof.  Small  (Baptist) 
of   Chicago     University   read    a   valuable 
paper  on  the  "Sociological  Basis  of  Union." 
In  helping  humanity,  and  not  in  formulating 
creeds,  can  we  find  a  working  basis  of  union. 
He  said  that  here  the  orthodox  bodies  were 
more  liberal  than  so-called  "liberals."  From 
statistics  he  showed  that  their  pulpits  de- 
voted a  greater  amount  of  time  to  sociolog- 
ical and  humanitarian  questions.   On  Thurs- 
day Rev.  Mr.  Wright  of  New  York  found 
our  philosophical    basis    of   union    in  the 
thought  of  God.    God  as  a  life  behind  all 
phenomena  had  been  practically  proved  by 
science.    Other  able  and  interesting  papers 
read  during  the  congress  were  contributed 
by  Miss  Caroline  Bartlett,  Mr.  H.  M.  Sim- 
mons, Mr.  £.  F.  Powell,  and  others. 


The  most  important  business  of  the  con- 
gress consisted  in  taking  steps  to  incorpo- 
rate itself  as  a  permanent  organization, 
holding  meetings  annually,  with  a  set  of  offi- 
cers empowered  to  carry  out  such  schemes 
of  liberal  work  as  may  be  devised  by  the 
congress.  Rev.  H.  W.  Thomas  was  elected 
president,  and  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  sec- 
retary, for  the  ensuing  year.  A  board  of 
thirty  directors  was  appointed,  who  repre- 
sent all  the  various  bodies  of  the  congress 
and  localities  of  the  country  from  Boston 
to  Tacoma.  Reports  were  made  by  com- 
mittees upon  establishing  common  head- 
quarters in  large  cities,  upon  establishing  a 
summer  school  of  liberal  religion  on  the 
Chautauqua  plan,  upon  co-operation  of  the 
various  liberal  bodies  in  missionary  work, 
upon  uniting  the  liberal  publications,  and 
upon  endowing  several  chairs  in  some  uni- 
versity where  young  men  contemplating  the 
liberal  ministry  can  be  trained  without  sec- 
tarian bias.  This  last  report  gave  Dr. 
Hirsch  opportunity  for  making  one  of  the 
finest  addresses  of  the  congress  on  the  need 
of  better  training  for  liberal  ministers.  All 
these  plans  were  reported  as  feasible,  and 
were  referred  to  the  board  of  directors  for 
further  action. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  congress  will  be 
able  at  present,  or  even  in  the  near  future, 
to  put  into  practical  operation  any  of  the 
several  schemes  it  has  proposed.  It  is  much 
easier  to  resolve  than  it  is  to  execute,  and 
many  practical  difficulties  will  present 
themselves  when  action  comes  to  be  taken. 
The  congress  in  its  sessions  did  not  have  to 
face  a  single  such  practical  problem.  So 
far  its  work  is  all  on  paper ;  but  it  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  hoped  that  some  of  its  plans 
at  least  may  be  put  into  practice.  But, 
even  if  they  all  fail,  yet  the  holding  of  this 
congress  will  be  worth  all  it  has  cost.  It 
marks  the  beginning  which  must  be  made 
before  practical  co-operation  can  come. 

Throughout  its  sessions  the  audiences  were 
large,  the  addresses  of  a  remarkably  high 
order,  the  unity  of  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
admirable.  It  was  not  a  congress  of  cranks, 
but  of  earnest  men  and  women  who  are 
holding  influential  and  responsible  positions 
in  society. 

One  criticism,  however,  needs  to  be  made. 
It  was  distinctly  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  movement  that  there  was  no  inteiitiosi 
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of  forming  a  new  sect  nor  of  detaching  any 
society  from  its  present  denominational  re- 
lations. But,  by  incorporating  itself  as  a 
legal  body,  by  undertaking  all  the  functions 
of  an  ecclesiastical  body,  the  congress  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  becoming  a  new 
religious  denomination.  It  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  province  of  a  pure  congress, 
though  it  may  still  retain  that  name,  and 
beyond  the  intent  of  some  who  signed  the 
call.  It  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  its 
members  had  any  previous  thought  of  incor- 
poration or  understood  its  significance.  The 
men  most  prominent  in  guiding  the  affairs 
of  the  congress  were  representatives  of  in- 
dependent churches  and  those  who  are  mov- 
ing toward  independency.  It  will  not  be 
strange  if  the  incorporation  of  the  congress 
shall  result  in  making  it  simply  an  associa- 
tion of  independent  churches,  and  the  orig- 
inal plan  of  the  congress  fall  quite  into 
abeyance.  If  so,  this  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  any  societies  who  may  desire  to 
change  their  present  denominational  affilia- 
tions to  a  connection  with  this  body.  But 
such  a  turn  of  affairs  will  result  in  the  with- 
drawal of  many  societies  from  the  congress, 
of  all  whose  members  are  now  fairly  well 
satisfied  with  the  freedom  they  have  and 
the  progress  made  under  present  organiza- 
tions in  the  cause  they  represent.  Unless 
wisely  managed,  there  is  serious  danger  of 
turning  this  congress  into  an  association 
of  independent  churches,  thus  merely  creat- 
ing another  Congregational  body,  differing 
but  slightly  from  the  present  Unitarian  and 
Universalist  denominations.  Such  an  asso- 
ciation will  be  most  helpful  to  the  cause  of 
the  various  people's  churches;  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  they  form  themselves 
Id  to  some  organization.  But,  if  this  con- 
gress be  turned  into  such  a  movement,  it 
will  utterly  defeat  the  original  intention  in 
calling  it.  In  view  of  what  has  been  done 
in  this  direction,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  the  future  developments  of  the  con- 
gress. Rodney  F.  Johonnot. 
Oak  Park,  ni. 


God  has  so  constituted  man  that  the  per- 
foriimnce  of  the  highest  duties,  when  actu- 
ated by  the  highest  principles  of  his  nature, 
secures  to  him  the  greatest  amount  of  happi- 
ness possible  to  him  in  this  world. — James 

Eddy. 


THE  MEADVILLE   SEMICENTEN- 
NIAL, 

The  MeadviUe  Theological  School  was 
founded  in  1844,  just  fifty  years  ago;  and 
on  June  14  the  Alumni  joined  with  the 
faculty,  students,  trustees,  and  many  friends 
in  joyfully  celebrating  the  interesting  anni- 
versary,— the  golden  wedding.  Thirty-two 
of  the  Alumni  were  present,  many  of  whom 
came  from  long  distances. 

The  exercises  of  the  week  beg^n  on  Mon- 
day evening  with  a  notable  and  most  appro- 
priate sermon  by  an  Alumnus  of  the  school. 
Rev.  George  Batchelor  of  Lowell,  who  took 
for  his  subject  <*The  New  Accents  of 
Faith." 

Tuesday  was  taken  up  with  the  meetings 
of  the  Middle  States  Conference.  The  occa- 
sion was  one  of  unusual  interest,  and  the 
attendance  was  consequently  very  large. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  semi-cen- 
tennial exercises  opened  with  a  devotional 
meeting,  led  by  Rev.  George  S.  Ball  of 
Upton,  Mass.,  whose  name  heads  the  list  of 
those  who  have  entered  the  MeadviUe  Theo- 
logical School.  Rev.  Carlton  A.  Staples  of 
Lexington,  Mass.,  assisted  Mr.  Ball  at  this 
meeting.  Then,  after  singing  a  hymn,  the 
Alumni  and  friends  listened  to  the  opening 
address  by  the  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton, — an 
address  of  cordial  welcome  and  of  happy 
congratulation  on  the  conditions  and  pros- 
pects of  the  MeadviUe  School. 

Mr.  Morton's  address  was  followed  by 
the  report  of  WiUiam  L.  Chaffin,  secretary, 
which  consisted  in  a  summary  of  data  relat- 
ing to  the  Alumni.  He  said  that,  including 
the  present  graduating  class,  494  persons 
had  connected  themselves  with  the  Mead- 
viUe School,  of  whom  218  had  graduated; 
and  there  had  also  been  37  licensed  under- 
graduates. The  secretary's  report  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  most  carefully  prepared  and 
scholarly  address  of  the  president  of  the 
school.  Prof.  George  L.  Cary,  on  "The  Evo- 
lution of  the  School."  Rev.  Rush  R.  Ship- 
pen  spoke  on  "The  Beginnings,"  and  gave 
a  most  enjoyable  address,  in  which  he  paid 
high  tribute  to  the  members  of  the  Huide- 
koper  family,  who  had  shown  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  school,  and  had  given  it,  at  vari- 
ous times,  very  large  pecuniary  assistance. 
Rev.  Thomas  McWhinney  followed,  speak- 
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ing  on  '^Tfae  Christian  Conoection"  and  its 
relation  to  the  Meadville  Theological  School. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  Rev.  Marion 
Mordock  of  Cleveland,  another  graduate, 
spoke  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  of  the 
progress  made  in  England  and  America 
Id  the  higher  education  of  women.  Rev. 
George  L.  Chaney  followed  with  an  address 
on  "The  Presidents/'  in  which  he  presented 
a  most  admirable  and  finished  analysis  of 
the  characters  and  services  of  the  different 
men  who  had  presided  over  the  school. 
"In  Memorian"  was  the  subject  next  treated 
by  Rev.  Carlton  A.  Staples,  who  spoke  in 
most  tender  and  appreciative  terms  of  the 
members  who  had  passed  away.  The  treas- 
urer of  the  school,  Mr.  Edgar  Huidekoper, 
in  behalf  of  the  trustees,  welcomed  the 
Alumni  and  visiting  friends  to  the  hospital- 
ity of  Meadville,  and  gave  a  very  encourag- 
ing report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
school.  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D., 
spoke  next  on  "The  Relation  of  the  School 
to  the  Denomination,"  and  gratefully  recog- 
nized the  good  which  Meadville  had  accom- 
plished. 

At  the  evening  session  brief  addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  Messrs.  George  S. 
Shaw,  Frederic  Gill,  Frank  L.  Fhalen,  J. 
Lloyd  Jones,  H.  H.  fiarber,  John  Snyder, 
and  George  Batchelor,  their  speeches  being 
full  of  pleasant  and  grateful  allusions  to 
their  life  in  the  school.  Rev.  John  W.  Chad- 
wick  also  spoke,  and,  as  a  graduate  of  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  presented  his  cor- 
dial greetings,  and  gave  emphatic  expression 
to  his  belief  that  the  Meadville  Theological 
School  was  doing  noble  work,  and  deserved 
the  entire  confidence  of  Unitarians.  A  let- 
ter was  read  from  Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody, 
D-D.,  of  Cambridge,  in  which  he  sent  the 
greetings  of  Harvard  to  Meadville.  At  this 
meeting  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  ex- 
tended to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Hey- 
wood  for  their  generous  gift  of  $16,000  to 
found  the  Rev.  Adin  Ballon  Professorship 
of  Christian  Sociology.  Two  very  happy 
surprises  were  in  store  for  the  friends  of  the 
school.  One  was  the  donation  of  two 
houses  and  house  lots  by  Miss  Elizabeth  G. 
Huidekoper;  the  other,  the  gift  of  $3,000 
to  be  used  in  enriching  the  reference  li- 
brary. This  fund  was  raised  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Huidekoper  Kidder,  who  gave  81,000 
of  the  amount  herself.    It  is  needless  to  add 


that  these  noble  gifts  called  forth  the  most 
hearty  applause  from  the  congregation. 
Resolutions  of  thanks  to  Miss  Huidekoper 
and  Mrs.  Kidder  were  adopted  with  enthusi- 
asm. 

On  Thursday  forenoon  the  graduation 
exercises  occurred.  The  graduates  were 
John  H.  Applebee,  Seward  fiaker,  W.  C. 
Brown,  Florence  Buck,  Herbert  C.  Far  well, 
F.  J.  Gauld,  Stanley  M.  Hunter,  Joseph  M. 
Seatou,  Frank  S.  Wicks.  These  exercises 
were  admirable  in  every  way,  the  essays 
being  not  only  well  thought  out,  finely  ex- 
pressed, and  forcibly  delivered,  but  also 
being  earnest,  practical,  and  with  a  positive 
religious  {and  Christian  emphasis.  In  the 
afternoon  J.  H.  Applebee  and  F.  S.  Wicks 
were  ordained. 

The  semi-centennial  celebration  was  a 
grand  success,  exceedingly  enjoyable,  and 
inspiring  all  who  attended  with  largely  in- 
creased confidence  in  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  school. 


A  LIBERAL  CONGRESS  f  OR,  ANEW 
LIBERAL  SECT? 

The  American  Congress  of  Liberal  Relig- 
ious Societies  held  last  month  in  Chicago 
has  attracted  considerable  public  attention. 
We  give  our  readers  a  report  of  it  written 
by  Rev.  R.  F.  Johonnot  of  Oak  Park  (Chi- 
cago), who  has  been  actively  interested  in 
the  congress  from  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Johonnot  calls  attention  with  regret  to  what 
seems  a  somewhat  radical  change  of  plan 
in  the  congress  from  that  proposed  in  the 
beginning.  Others  have  noted  the  same. 
The  original  call  for  the  congress  distinctly 
stated  that  it  was  to  be  a  congress  of  "lib- 
eral religious  societies,"  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  spirit  of  closer  kinship  and  of 
fuller  co-operation  among  them  in  regard  to 
those  things  which  they  have  in  common. 
It  was  to  be  .a  federation  of  existing  organ- 
izations, not  the  creition  of  a  new  church. 
But  the  congress  adopted  a  plan  of  perma- 
nent organization  which  seems  to  depart 
quite  radically  from  this  original  purpose. 
It  keeps  the  name,  ''American  Congress  of 
Liberal  Religious  Societies,"  but  declares 
its  objects  to  be ''to  unite  in  larger  fel- 
lowship and  co-operation  such  existing  so- 
cieties and  liberal  elements  as  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the   movement  toward  nndog- 
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matic  religion ;  to  foster  and  encourage  the 
organization  of  other  non -sectarian  chorches 
and  kindred  societies  on  the  basis  of  abso- 
lute mental  liberty;  to  develop  the  church 
of  humanity,"  etc.  Then  it  goes  forward  to 
adopt  by-laws  and  regulations  such  as  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  new  religious 
denomination.  Both  Dr.  Tnomas  and  Mr. 
Jones  seem  to  understand  that  it  is  a  new 
church,  or  denomination,  that  has  been  or- 
ganized. Says  Mr.  Jones,  ''The  coming 
church  has  now  a  possibility  that  it  has 
never  had  before."  On  the  other  hand, 
^JwWIJlui,  ill.  ~Hlrsch  declares  his  determi- 
nation to  stand  by  his  Judaism,  and  tells  us 
that  ''the  congress  itself  proved,  if  it  did 
anything,  that  no  new  religion  was  needed." 

Of  course,  the  attitude  of  a  majority  of 
liberals,  especially  Unitarians,  Universal- 
ists,  and  members  of  Ethical  Culture  socie- 
ties, toward  the  new  movement,  will  depend 
upon  whether  it  is  to  be  what  was  origi- 
nally planned  or  a  new  church.  Even  if  it 
sets  out  to  be  a  church,  doubtless  it  will 
take  great  pains  to  declare  that  it  is  non- 
sectarian,  just  as  the  Unitarian  Church  has 
always  done.  (It  cannot  be  less  sectarian 
than  Unitarianism  has  been.)  But  all  this 
will  avail  it  nothing :  the  world  will  set  it 
down  as  a  sect,  just  as  it  sets  down  the 
Unitarian  societies  as  a  secc,  and  just  as  it 
sets  down  the  Ethical  Culture  societies  as 
a  sect.  With  a  new  sect  or  denomination 
in  the  field,  of  course  the  question  will  at 
once  arise  with  most  of  us,  To  which 
body,  the  old  or  the  new,  shall  we  give  our 
allegiance  and  our  financial  support?  Thus 
a  new  division  of  interests  arises ;  and,  in- 
stead of  the  varioiis  existing  liberal  bodies 
being  drawn  nearer  together,  a  new  rival 
to  them  all  is  created.  In  this  way  a 
movement  which  in  its  inception  promised 
increased  unity  seems  in  danger  of  produc- 
ing new  division  and  alienation.  Instead 
of  the  evils  of  sects  and  sectarianism  being 
lessened,  there  seems  danger  of  a  new  sect 
and  a  new  sectarianism,  and  hence  a  weak- 
ening Instead  of  a  strengthening  of  the 
cause  of  liberal  religion. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  the  directors 
and  other  officers  of  the  new  organization 
to  this  matter.  If  a  mistake  has  been 
made,  it  can  be  rectified  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  congress.  Has  not  a  mistake  of 
a  serious  nature  been  made? 


There  is  clearly  room  for  an  association 
whose  object  shall  be  to  bring  the  various 
liberal  religious  bodies  (better  still,  all  re- 
ligious bodies,  orthodox  as  well  as  liberal) 
to  better  acquaintance  and  fuller  co-opera- 
tion with  each  other ;  but  there  is  no  room 
for  a  new  denomination,  orthodox  or  lib- 
eral. The  new  liberal  congress  traces  its 
origin  to  the  great  Parliament  of  Religions 
of  last  year.  It  will  be  a  poor  outcome  of 
that  Parliament  if  it  shall  result  in  onr 
having  more  sects  in  this  country  instead  of 
fewer. 

THE  RED,  WHITE,  AND  BLUE, 

A  MEMOKIAL    DAT  POEM.* 

Red  of  the  rose  and  lily  white  the  folds  of  oar 

banner  share, 
With   heaven's  blue  in  its  star-gemmed  field,  a 

blending  of  colors  rare. 
Oh,  never  a  flag  in  the  whole  wide  world  to  my 
eyes  can  seem  so  fair, 
As  beneath  it  we  march  on ! 

Redder  than  roses  the  blood  that  dyed  its  folds 

in  the  long  ago. 
And  pale  as  lilies  the  cheeks  that  blanched  at 

news  of  the  battle's  woe ; 
But  the  flag  ne'er  trailed,  nor  a  brave  heart 
failed,  as,  pressing  against  the  foe, 
Onr  sires  went  marching  on ! 

Honor  and  Freedom,  Law  and  Right,  were  the 

things  that  they  loved  and  sought ; 
And  on  many  a  field  for  seven  long  years  they 

toiled  for  these,  and  fought. 
Till  at  last  the  cause  was  gained,  and  the  end 
these  gracioDs  blessings  brought. 
And  in  peace  the  flag  waved  on  ! 

And  bravely  it  waved  on  many  a  breeze,  throngh 

years  of  peace  and  strife, 
Till  out  of  its  field  a  clnster  of  stars  were  cut  by 

the  traitor's  knife, 
And  men  stood  fronting  a  struggle  which  strack 
at  the  heart  of  the  nation's  life, 
And  sadly  they  marched  on  1 

It  seemed  that  the  spirit  of  76  was  sleeping  or 

wholly  dead. 
That  Freedom  and  Honor  were  empty  wortis, 

and  the  love  of  the  Union  fied ; 
Bat  'twas  only  the  love  of  peace  that  had  pal- 
sied the  nation's  heart  and  head. 
And  it  steadily  marched  on  ! 

From  east  to  west  of  the  loyal  North  a  tremor  of 

horror  thrilled, 
While  o'er  the  fields  of  the  headstrong  South 

war's  discords  screamed  and  shrilled. 
And   the  ground  was  drank  with  the  patriot 
blood  in  a  hundred  confiicts  spilled ; 
But  the  good  flag  still  waved  on ! 

*Read  at  the  Memorial  Service,  Iowa  City,  May  30, 
1894. 
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Oh,  never  from   memory's  page  shall  fade  the 

thooght  of  those  awtul  years, 
The  hanrest  of  death  and  the  agony  that  was 

mingled  of  blood  and  tears, 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  of  war,  the  coarsing 
of  hopes  and  fears, 
Till  the  victory  was  won  I 

Bat  the  glorioos  flag  was  whole  once  more,  and 

never  a  star  was  lost. 
On  winds  of  the  Sonth  and  North  alike  it  proudly 

swayed  and  tossed, 
And  out  of  its  folds  the  sinister  bar  by  blood 
was  forever  crossed ; 
And  in  honor  it  waved  on ! 

The  kindly  seasons  have  healed  the  wonnds  that 

yawned  in  the  wake  of  war, 
And  the  hand  of  nature  has  covered  o'er  the 

signs  of  its  wreck  and  scar, 
And  treason's  discordant  threats  no  more  the 
peace  of  the  nation  mar : 
The  flag  and  the  land  are  one ! 

And  now  each  year,  when  sunny  May  with  beauty 

clothes  the  ground. 
We  gather  flowers,  and  reverently  wreathe  every 

grassy  mound 
Where,  in  the  cities  of  the  dead,  a  soldier's  name 
is  found, 
And  gratefully  march  on  I 

And  honor  give  to  those  that  live  who  passed  the 

conflict  through, 
The  flag  who  bore  in  battle's  roar,  and  kept  it 

ever  true. 
Honor  to  them,  and  love,  and  cheers  for  the  Red, 
White,  and  Blue, 
As  we  go  marching  on ! 

Chasles  £.  Pbrkins. 


TEE   DUTY   OF  OUR    CHURCHES  IN 
RELATION    TO    TEMPERANCE.* 


I  haye  been  asked  to  read  a  paper  before 
this  Conference  upon  *'The  Duty  of  our 
Churches  in  Relation  to  Temperanoe." 
What  are  our  churches  ?  They  are  corpora^ 
tioDs  of  free  individuals  united  in  the  desire 
to  realize  the  purest  and  truest  life  and  to 
kindle  that  life  in  the  community  around. 
As  churches,  therefore,  we  must  be  opposed 
to  all  that  tends  to  the  degradation  of  men 
and  women  from  the  high  estate  of  self- 
governing  sons  and  daughters  of  God.  But 
the  characteristic  of  our  own  churches  is 
freedom  of  individual  opinion  and  con- 
science; and  we  are  therefore  held  back 
from  any  corporate  action  which  would 
override  that  freedom.    It  is  only,  therefore, 


*  A  paper  read  before  the  Fifth  Triemiial  Con- 
ference of  UDitariaa  Cburches  of  Great  Britain, 
lUaoheeter,  April  12,  UM. 


when  a  church  among  us  has  arrived  at  one 
mind  concerning  the  true  mode  of  dealing 
with  any  great  evil  that  it  can  rightly  take 
action  binding  all  its  members.  Therefore, 
so  long  as  the  members  of  one  of  our 
churches  are  of  diverse  mind  concerning 
such  true  mode,  it  is  not  legitimate  for  such 
church  to  take  action  binding  on  its  mem- 
bers. To  enforce  total  abstinence  as  a  con- 
dition of  church  membership  would,  be  as 
unlawful  for  us  as  to  enforce  subscription 
to  a  theological  creed.  We  are  therefore, 
thrown  back  practically  in  our  discussion  ou 
the  duty  of  the  individuals  composing  our 
churches.    What  is  that  duty  ? 

At  present  in  this  matter  we  are  sharply 
divided.    Some  of  us — a  rapidly  increasing 
number — ^are    total  abstainers,    convinced, 
earnest,  enthusiastic.    Others  among  us  are 
either  indifferent  or  opposed  to  the  principle 
of   total   abstinence.     To  each  belongs  a 
special  duty.    It  is  the  duty  of  our  total 
abstainers  to  make  every  legitimate  appeal 
to  the  reason,  to  the  conscience,  to  the  com- 
passion of  the  indifferent  or  opposed.     It  is 
their  duty  at  the  same  time  to  exercise  the 
utmost  patience  and  tolerance,  believing  to 
the  utmost  in  the  conscientiousness  of  their 
dissentient  brethren,  avoiding  to  the  utmost 
fanaticism,    bigotry,    bitterness.      On    the 
other  hand,  seeing  the  passionate  earnest- 
ness of  these  abstainers,  their  disinterested- 
ness, their  devotion,  it  is  the  duty  of  our 
non-abstainers  to  give  them  a  hearing,  to 
keep  judgment  and  conscience  open  to  their 
appeal,  to  be  patient  with  them,  to  believe 
that  they  may  have  considerations  both  new 
and  forceful  to  adduce,  to  guard  themselves 
against  a  mere  traditional  or  superficial  dis- 
agreement founded  on  empty  catchwords, 
and,  above  all,  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  not 
behind  their  abstaining  brethren  in  battling 
against  the  vast  and  terrible  national  evil 
against  which    the    abstainer   is    enlisted. 
Myself  then  a  total  abstainer, — and  one  who 
once  used  and  believed  in  all  the  ordinary 
arguments  on  which  the  non-abstainer  bases 
his  position,  and  was  only  brought  over  to 
the  abstainer's  position  by  the  invincible 
logic  of  fact, — I  desire  to  proceed  to  my  own 
personal  duty,  the  attempt  to  convince  the 
men  and  women — and  especially  the  young 
men  and  women — whom  I  see  before  me 
that  their   duty,    like   mine,  is  to  totally 
abstain. 
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I  will  lay  dowQ  five  propositions,  every  one 
of  which  I  find  to  be  virtually  disputed  by 
some  or  other  of  my  non-abstaining  friends. 

My  first  proposition  is,  drunkenness  is  a 
very  bad  thing. 

My  second,  there  is  much  drunkenness. 

My  third,  in  moderate  drinking  there  is 
danger  of  drunkenness. 

My  fourth,  moderate  drinking  is  in  itself 

an  e^l* 

My  fifth,  total  abstinence  is  the  sarest 
safeguard  against  drunkenness. 

First,  drunkenness  is  a  very  bad  thing. 

Secondly,  there  is  much  drunkenness. 

In  a  recent  debate  I  was  so  foolish  as  to 
assume  these  two  propositions  to  be  gener- 
ally accepted.  I  was  quickly  undeceived. 
Not  in  so  many  words,  but  virtually,  they 
were  both  denied ;  and  the  case  of  my  oppo- 
nents was  mainly  based  on  their  virtual  de- 
nial. Is  drunkenness  a  very  bad  thing? 
Pauperism,  disease,  insanity,  crime,  I  may 
perhaps  assume  without  argument  (as  time 
is  limited),  to  be  bad.  But  the  testimony  of 
most  Poor  Law  Guardians  is  that  drunken- 
ness is  the  chief  cause  of  pauperism,  of  most 
doctors  that  it  is  a  prolific  cause  of  disease 
and  aggravates  all  disease,  and  the  same 
with  regard  to  insanity ;  while  the  solid  tes- 
timony of  all  prison  chaplains  and  all 
judges  that  it  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime 
may  be  confidently  set  against  the  academic 
and  doctrinaire  denials  of  the  fact  which 
are  at  the  moment  fashionable.  But  let  us 
assume  that  all  these  witnesses  are  preju- 
diced, that  their  statements  are  enormously 
exaggerated,  that  other  hidden  causes  are  at 
work  of  which  neither  physicians  nor  judges 
know  anything.  It  remains  the  fact  that 
drunkenness  is  at  least  among  the  prolific 
causes  of  all  the  greatest  miseries  and 
shames  of  men, — ay,  and  yet  more  of 
women. 

But  abstract  statement  fails  to  strike  the 
imagination.  I  fall  back  on  concrete  expe- 
rience. Have  you  ever  known  a  drunkard, 
watched  his  loss  of  will,  of  conscience,  of 
truth,  of  honor,  of  pity,  of  power,  of  love  ? 
Alas  and  alas  1  The  picture  is  so  familiar 
that  it  has  too  often  lost  its  power  to  strike 
horror  to  the  heart  till  it  is  a  man's  own 
friend  or  wife  or  son  who  falls ;  and  then, 
ah  God  1  the  shame  and  the  despair. 

But  is  there  much  drunkenness?  The 
statistics  are  appalling;  but  men  will  not 


believe  statistics.  I  am  content  once  more 
to  refer  to  those  elements  of  our  civilization 
— pauperism,  disease,  insanity,  crime— of 
which  drunkenness  is  a  chief  contributive 
cause. 

Is  there  much  of  these  things?  If  so, 
there  must  be  much  of  this  contributive 
cause.  Take  a  main  artery  of  the  poorer 
part  of  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  on  a  Saturday  night.  Are  there 
many  drunken  men  and  women  ?  It  is  as- 
sumed that  drunkenness  is  a  poor  man's 
vice.  Every  doctor,  every  lawyer,  every 
minister,  knows  better.  The  wealthier 
classes  can  keep  it  secret.  They  can  drink 
in  the  dining-room  or  the  boudoir.  That  is 
the  difference.  I  have  often  striven — and 
always  in  vain — to  think  of  any  family 
whatever  of  which  I  know  the  whole  history 
and  connections  which  has  not  known  io 
its  borders  the  horror  of  the  drink  curse. 
Either  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  sou, 
daughter,  or  some  near  kin  not  farther  off 
than  descendants  of  common  grandparents, 
has  been  hit  by  it.  I  defy  any  man  here 
who  really  knows  his  own  family  history  to 
get  up  and  say  that  within  his  immediate 
family  connection  the  drink  fiend  has  never 
shown  his  face.  For  God's  sake,  men  and 
women,  face  the  facts.  You  are  called  to 
wage  a  holy  war.  Intemperance  rots  away 
every  fibre  of  manly  or  womanly  character. 
It  is  the  pander  of  all  vice,  the  ally  of  every 
crime.  Civilization  cannot  stand  in  the 
face  of  it.  And  its  colossal  forces  hem  us 
in  on  every  side.  It  lays  siege  to  every  city, 
town,  and  village  in  the  land. 

My  third  proposition  is  that  in  moderate 
drinking  there  is  danger  of  drunkenness; 
and  that  I  assert  with  absolute  conviction 
on  the  basis  of  heart-breaking  knowledge. 
That  which  I  have  seen  and  known  I  speak. 
I  have  had  friends,  dear,  honored,  pure, 
who  have  fallen, — doctors,  lawyers,  magis- 
trates, ministers,  fathers,  mothers,  hus- 
bands, wives, — I  have  known  them,  and 
they  have  fallen.  They  began  life  so  sure 
of  themselves,  so  certain  that  they  could 
always  exercise  self-control ;  and,  either  by 
imperceptible  degrees  or  under  some  crisis 
of  sorrow  or  of  weakness  or  of  depression, 
they  increased  the  quantity.  And  the  time 
came  with  some  when  the  happiness  of  the 
home  and  the  respect  of  men  gradually  fell 
away  from   them.     The   day  oame    with 
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others  when  they  brok^  out  suddenly  into 
horrible  excess.  In  exact  proportion  to  the 
danger,  alcohol  saps  and  rots  the  will-power ; 
and,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  man 
alarmed  feels  that  he  must  pull  up,  he  finds 
to  his  horror  that  the  pull  is  all  gone  out  of 
him.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  faculty  of  a 
fine  self-knowledge  has  been  poisoned  in 
him,  and  he  does  not  even  know  that  he 
is  sinking  into  a  sot.  In  any  case,  all  the 
drunkards  that  there  are  are  made  from  the 
moderate  drinkers.  None  set  out  to  be 
drunkards.  They  all  start  to  take  a  little, 
not  much.  And  no  man  can  say  who  \fill 
stand,  who  fall.  Some  in  youth,  some  in 
honorable  middle  life,  some  in  venerable  old 
age,  pass  for  the  first  time  that  awful  Rubi- 
con. Men  better  than  myself,  with  moral 
standard,  with  will-power,  at  least,  as  good 
as  mine,  I  have  seen  swept  like  a  leaf  in  the 
current  over  the  abyss.  And  for  my  part, 
though  I  have  no  alcoholic  craving  whatever 
in  me,  it  is  the  ungarnished  fact  that,  hav- 
ing seen  what  I  have  seen  and  knowing 
what  I  know,  I  simply  dare  not  run  the 
risk  involved  in  the  habit  of  drinking  wine. 
I  trust,  if  that  were  the  only  ground,  I 
should  not  fail  to  be  a  teetotaler  for  the 
sake  of  example ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  am  a  teetotaler  primarily  that  I  may  be 
safe  against  the  most  cunning  and  insidious 
danger  which  exists  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

^ly  fourth  proposition  is  that  moderate 
drinking  is  in  itself  an  evil ;  and  here  I 
know  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak 
what  I  believe  to  be  true  without  giving 
ofence  to  some,  perhaps  to  many.  But  I 
must  speak  what  seems  to  me  laid  on  me  to 
say.  First,  physiologically:  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  alcoholizing  of  the  system  is 
the  loss  of  power  to  resist  disease  or  to  re- 
cover from  wounds,  and  also  the  inability 
to  benefit  by  alcohol  administered  medici- 
nally. So  far,  I  believe,  the  medical  pro- 
fession generally  agrees ;  but  it  is  true  that 
the  majority  of  the  profession  still  prescribe 
alcohol  very  freely,  and  that  only  the  minor- 
ity advocate  total  abstinence.  It  is  not  so 
long  since  the  majority  of  the  profession 
practised  almost  universal  phlebotomy. 
Medical  opinion  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
counting  heads,  nor  even  by  the  eminence 
of  individuals  on  either  side.  It  is  to  be 
gauged  by  its  trend,  its  movement ;  and  its 


movement  is  rapid  in  the  direction  of  anti- 
alcohol.  Says  the  Lancet  itself,  <*The  ques- 
tion used  to  be  between  much  alcohol  and 
little :  whereas  now  the  question  is  between 
little  and  none  at  all." 

But,  if  even  moderate  drinking  deterio- 
rates the  physical  fibre,  no  less  does  it  de- 
teriorate the  intellectual  and  moral  fibre.  I 
ask  you  to  take  any  family  where  some  are 
teetotalers  and  others  not,  and  watch  which 
are  more  keen  for  justice,  for  freedom,  for 
public  righteousness,  which  lead  the  keener 
intellectual  life.  Even  in  what  many  deem 
small  quantities,  habitually  taken,  alcoholic 
beverages  tend  to  dull  the  keenness  of  in- 
tellectual life,  to  slacken  the  quick  response 
of  conscience  to  its  stimulus,  slowly  to  re- 
place the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
by  that  of  laissez-faire  and  self-indulgence. 

My  fifth  proposition  was  that  total  absti- 
nence is  the  surest  safeguard  against  drunk- 
enness. Is  it  not  a  truism?  If  you  never 
take  a  first  glass,  it  is  impossible  you  should 
ever  take  a  second.  If  you  never  go  near 
the  edge,  you  cannot  possibly  fall  over. 
If  you  totally  abstain,  you  live  in  a  security 
and  certainty  of  immunity  from  awful  peril, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  yours  while  you 
play  with  gunpowder  or  toy  with  dynamite. 

It  is  time  I  drew  to  a  close.  I  looked  to 
this  grfeat  meeting,  when  the  strength  and 
the  hope  of  our  churches  would  be  gathered 
before  me,  a^  an  incomparable  opportunity 
to  arouse  the  attention  and  awaken  the 
conscience  of  our  people  on  this  tremendous 
theme.  Alasl  the  responsibility  has  been 
too  great  for  me,  and  I  have  spoken  feebly. 
But,  ah  I  brothers  and  sisters  in  our  beauti- 
ful, free  faith,  in  discipleship  to  the  loving 
Christ,  in  sonhood  and  daughterhood  to  the 
all-compassionate  Father,  if  I  have  spoken 
feebly,  let  not  my  weakness  be  your  excuse 
for  indifference.  Wiser  and  better  men 
than  I,  women  instinct  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Christ,  are  crying  out  to  you  to  consider 
this  thing  anew.  Do  not  stop  your  ears. 
Do  not  close  your  eyes.  Do  not  let  your 
judgment  sleep.  Do  not  hush  your  con- 
science. Arouse  yourselves,  especially  you, 
who  are  young  and  strong,  who  are  to  make 
or  mar  the  twentieth  Christian  century. 
To  you,  especially,  I  make  appeal.  The 
middle-aged,  the  old,  we  cannot  move. 
They  will  not  give  us  heed.  But  you  who 
are  young,  ah  I  do  not  turn  away.    Study 
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this  question  through.  And,  if  you  come  to 
think  with  me  that  it  is  well  to  have  no 
part  or  lot  with  the  fire-water  that  bums 
and  destroys  its  myriads,  have  courage  to 
face  the  ridicule,  the  breach  of  accepted 
convention,  and  vow  before  God  to  keep 
pure  and  true.  And  you,  who  even  on 
such  reconsideration  are  unconvinced  and 
honestly  believe  teetotalism  to  be  fanatical 
and  fooliflh,  you,  I  challenge,  before  God 
and  man,  to  prove  us  wrong  by  doing  more 
than  we  are  doing,  man  for  man,  to  redeem 
our  common  country  from  the  foul  and 
malignant  drink  curse  that  saps  its  strength 
and  blights  so  many  thousands  of  its  homes. 
And,  finally,  if  you  agree  that  this  evil  is 
a  monstrous  evil,  ask  yourselves  whether 
any  man  has  a  right  to  found  his  wealth 
on  it.  Ask  yourselves  whether  the  sacred 
names  of  freedom  and  justice  were  ever  so 
foully  prostituted  as  in  the  claim  that  men 
shall  be  allowed  to  thrust  the  drink-shop 
on  unwilling  neighborhoods.  Sir  Roland 
Wilson  asks,  "How  can  the  majority  be  in- 
jured by  the  sale  of  drink  if  they  are  them- 
selves total  abstainers  ?"  Is  it,  then,  no  in- 
jury to  my  poor  neighbor  that  the  streets  all 
about  him  shall  be  made  hideous,  that  his 
little  child  as  he  kneels  to  say  his  evening 
prayer  must  have  the  drunken  shout  ringing 
in  his  ear  from  the  street  below,  that  his 
wife  and  daughter  must  have  tipsy  insults 
thrust  upon  them  as  they  weu^  their  home- . 
ward  way,  that  his  growing  sod  must  be 
lured  and  tempted  into  the  public  house, 
that  his  homestead  must  be  beset  behind  and 
before  with  the  nameless  iniquities  of  which 
gin  is  the  high  priest?  And,  if  this  is  no 
injury  to  my  poor  neighbor,  why  has  the 
justice  of  the  peace  no  gin-palaoe  next  door 
to  him?  Why  are  the  homes  of  the  rich  and 
influential  not  to  be  blessed  with  a  public 
house  at  the  nearest  street  comer?  Let  us 
recognize,  without  any  disguise,  the  battle 
we  have  to  fight.  Here  is  an  enormous 
money  interest  represented  most  powerfully 
in  Parliament,  in  city  councils,  on  the  bench, 
possessed  of  the  finest  parochial  system  in 
the  world,  every  publican  a  priest  and 
every  barman  a  clerk  and  every  big  brewer 
and  distiller  an  archbishop,  built  up  abso- 
lutely on  the  misery,  the  weakness,  the  vice 
of  the  people,  our  brothers  and  sisters.  In 
the  name  of  freedom  and  of  justice  we  are 
'bid  to  let  it  alone.    In  the  name  of  jostioe 


and  of  freedom,  &nd  of  their  twin-sisters 
purity  and  mercy,  I  adjure  you  to  make 
with  it  no  pact  or  peace,  but  to  speak,  to 
toil,  to  pray,  to  vote  for  an  England  sober, 
pure,  and  free. 

Richard  A.  Armstrong. 
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It  is  thine,  O  man,  to  be  a  bright  speck 
in  the  universe  among  other  bright  specks, 
to  strike  out  in  contact  with  thy  associate 
specks  a  warmth  never  known  on  sea  or 
land. 

It  is  thine,  O  man,  to  live  from  Heaven; 
for  there  is  the  high  origin  of  whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  hon- 
est, whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report, 
for  you  to  follow  out.  It  is  thine,  0  man, 
to  live  from  Heaven ;  for  there  is  the  positive 
instruction  to  lend  a  hand  and  to  obey  the 
Golden  Rule,  for  you  to  follow  out.  Live 
from  Heaven,  O  man;  for  there  are  the 
sweet  qualities  which  the  home  is  made  of, 
for  you  to  follow  out.  Live  from  Heaven, 
O  man.  There  are  furnished,  at  first  hand, 
life-giving  principles  for  you  to  make  yours 
and  to  illustrate. 

Many  things  are  said  and  done  that, 
praise  the  Lord,  are  not  finaL  The  fool 
hath  said.  There  is  no  God.  My  dear  fool, 
you  fail  beyond  measure  of  uttering  a  final 
word.  You  are  carried  along — ^yes,  carried 
— ^in  the  plan  of  creation  to  where  your  eyes 
will  open.  You  will  see  God  within, — will 
see  him  everywhere,  and  your  heart  will  re- 
joice in  him.  Some  one  has  said  there  is  a 
spot  of  idiocy  in  every  man's  brain.  No 
final  word  this.  The  spot  is  unoccupied 
ground  as  yet  in  the  immense  domain  of 
evolution.  There  is  something  in  the  brain 
not  idiocy,  far  from  it,  that  is  a  well-occu- 
pied spot  farther  along  in  Nature's  cultured 
realm,  the  place  of  great  men.  The  wise 
man  and  he  that  lacks  are  both  in  the  hands 
of  Crod  to  do  for  them  with  infinite  skill 
and  goodness.  Man  is  not  translated  from 
here  to  the  hereafter.  But  for  evolution 
humanity  would  be  one  immense  arrest 
Let  every  one  rejoice  in  the  well-began  un- 
folding. Nature  is  a  scene^hifter  all  the 
year   round,  bringing   oat   happinen  and 
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happier  characterizations  of  the  player. 
The  space  life  has  on  this  sphere  is,  thank 
God,  as  nothing  to  its  space  on  the  next 
sphere. 

Religion  is  natural,  and  on  celestial  wings 
ascends  to  God  above  the  blue,  prays  to 
Him,  communes  with  him  alone  with  the 
Alone ;  while  morality  walks  the  earth,  and 
mingles  much  with  men.  Religion  is  in  the 
spirit,  and  has  its  devotions,  its  yearnings, 
its  petitions,  its  making  acquaintance  with 
God,  its  confessions,  its  ascensions  above 
the  clouds.  Morality  is  given  to  affairs,  has 
great  devotion  to  business,  obligations  to 
acts  of  kindness,  obedience  to  the  duties  of 
a  citizen  and  the  common  sense  of  the 
Golden  Rule. 

The  combination  of  the  religio-ethical 
makes  the  whole  rounded  man.  One  arc  of 
the  roundness  is  above,  the  other  arc  of  the 
roundness  is  on  earth.  The  love  of  man  by 
a  native  trend  rises  to  be  man's  love  of  Grod, 
faith  in  man  to  faith  in  God,  reverence  for 
the  great  and  good  is  carried  up  to  the  rev- 
erence and  worship  of  the  Highest.  Micah 
wrote  this  double  sacredness :  **To  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God."  There  is  hope  that  the  man 
who  comes  to  church  for  intellectual  outing 
and  social  enjoyments  may  return  to  pray. 
Praise  the  Lord  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
visit  the  sick  in  the  New  do  not  work  at 
cross-purposes.  Like  the  poet  with  his 
^'fine  frenzy,"  the  ethico-religious  man  looks 
'"from  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to 
earth." 

Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you.  This  is  small  altruism 
on  a  spot  of  earth.  So  do  unto  God  who 
dwelleth  in  the  infinite  realm  of  Being  in 
love  and  worship  as  you  would  have  him 
do  unto  you  if  you  were  God.  The  spiritual 
and  moral  exist  side  by  side,  and  they  in- 
spire each  other  with  a  happy  inspiration. 
Relations  divine  and  human  exist  every- 
where, piety  is  rare,  good  deeds  common. 


Whose  the  perfect  day  in  June  and  an- 
other in  October?  Whose  the  chirping 
dawn  and  the  shining  day,  the  retiring 
hours  and  the  sweet  twilight  ?  Whose  the 
wonder  of  the  stars,  the  beautiful  and 
grand?  Whose  the  good  and  the  true? 
Whose  the  *centuries  that  alight  upon  the 


earth,  and  others  that  renew  the  flight  ? 
the  footsteps  that  lead  along  the  scicra  via 
to  the  celestial  gates?  All  are  yours  and 
mine.  Life  is  a  boundless  boon,  an  infinite 
mystery  with  the  good  and  the  great  to 
match.  Praise  and  glory  and  hallelujah  to 
the  God  of  life  and  mystery  1 


The  World  could  not  be  carried  on  with- 
out a  deep  subterranean  apartment  in  which 
to  lay  aside  what  has  seen  its  day  and  had 
its  trial  at  perpetuation.  When  evolution 
has  moved  away  from  philosophy's  four  ele- 
ments, away  from  all  manner  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice  and  the  mistakes  of  an  age, — 
the  world's  early  reckonings,  a  solar  orbit 
and  a  terrestrial  centre,  alchemy  and  the 
elixir  of  life, — away  from  endless  misery, 
mediseval  theology,  a  propitiatory  blood,  per- 
secution, witchcraft,  the  stake,  and  fast-day, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  this  great  accumula- 
tion of  outgrown  garments  but  to  be  cast 
into  outer  shadow,  that  is  the  roomy  past  ? 

The  World  could  not  be  carried  forward 
without  a  boundless  territory  on  which  to 
gather  more  of  the  Lord's  glories,  like  the 
glory  that  once  shone  around.  To  move 
from  one  century  is  to  move  into  another  on 
the  way  to  the  endless  days.  To  develop 
out  of  the  past  is  to  develop  into  the  future, 
into  emancipation  from  war  and  intemper- 
ance, into  a  further  penetration  by  enter- 
prise and  invention  into  the  possible,  into 
the  further  wonders  of  science,  into  a  divine 
sociality,  into  a  heavenly  theology,  into 
more  of  a  religion  that  is  natural,  into  truth 
lighted  up  at  all  its  windows.  Evolution 
into  reason  and  justice,  like  those  above, 
into  just  views  of  the  Bible, — ^what  can  con- 
tain this  new  world  of  facts  and  ideas  but 
the  roomy  future,  immense  and  palatial? 

W.   M.   BiCKNELL. 
Maiden,  Mass. 

SUNSET. 


When  day  is  spent,  and  we  with  toil 

Are  wearied,  worn,  and  sad. 
Bright  vision  of  the  beaatiful 

Appears  to  make  as  glad. 
Before  the  hovering  darkness  falls, 

We  have  a  scene  divine, 
A  voice  from  heaven  oar  spirit  calls, — 

Its  glories  on  as  shine. 
Then  skies  are  strewn  with  golden  stars, 

God's  flowers  in  fields  of  space, 
Until  once  more  the  mom  unbars,— 

Another  dream  of  grace ! 

William  Bbuntok. 
Whitman,  Haas. 
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THE    ORIGIN  OF   THE    TERM 
'^UNITARIAN.'' 


ONE   UPWARD   LOOK  EACH   DAY. 


In  the  London  Christian  Life  of  June  2 
appears  a  letter  signed  ^*A.  6."  (presumably 
written  by  Rev.  Alexander  Grordon,  princi- 
pal of  the  Unitarian  Home  Missionary  Col- 
lege, Manchester),  designed  to  correct  a 
common  American  misapprehension  as  to 
t<he  first  use  and  the  original  meaning  of 
the  term  ^'Unitarian."  Principal  Gordon  is 
perhaps  the  highest  authority  in  England 
on  Unitarian  history.  He  writes  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  paper  named  as  follows : — 

5tr, — Your  last  issue  gives  an  extract 
from  an  address  written  by  President  Gary 
of  Meadville,  in  which  the  term  Unitarian 
is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Peter  Bod,  to 
have  originally  meant  united,  and  to  have 
been  applied  at  first  to  **a  body  of  men  hold- 
ing various  forms  of  the  Protestant  faith," 
but  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining religious  freedom.  This  erroneous 
view  seems  to  have  taken  hold  in  America, 
where  it  is  often  put  forward. 

Peter  Bod,  the  Calvinistic  church  his- 
torian of  Transylvania,  wrote  in  1756.  He 
is,  therefore,  in  no  way  entitled  to  the 
weight  of  a  contemporary  authority ;  nor 
does  any  contemporary  authority  support 
his  conjecture.  The  Uniti  of  Transylvania 
date  from  1556.  Their  Union  was  an  agree- 
ment between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  to 
adopt  a  common  platform  of  doctrine  in  re- 
gard to  the  sacraments.  This  Union  did 
not  last  long,  for  it  came  to  an  end  in  1561. 
There  was  no  manifestation  of  anti-Trini- 
tarian opinion  among  the  Transylvanian 
churches  till  1567. 

As  for  the  term  Unitarius,  no  one  has  yet 
succeeded  in  tracing  it  to  an  earlier  date 
than  1600,  when  uniiaria  religio  appears  in  a 
decree  of  the  Transylvanian  diet  at  L^cz- 
falva.  It  did  not  become  the  official  desig- 
nation of  the  Transylvanian  Unitarian 
Church  till  1638. 

In  England  the  term  Unitarian  does  not 
appear  till  1682,  nor  is  it  found  in  print  till 
1688.  A.  o. 

May  29. 

We  notice  that  Dr.  J.  H.  Allen,  in  his 
recent  book,  "Unitarianism  since  the  Refor- 
mation," falls  into  the  same  mistake  that 
President  Cary  has  done. 


Jesus. 


Sunday. 


What  were  the  souls  he  sought? 
What  moved  his  inmost  thought  ? 
The  friendless  and  the  poor, 
The  woes  none  else  could  cure, 
The  grateful  sinner's  cry. 
The  heathen's  heavenward  sig^, — 
Each  in  their  lot  and  line 
Drew  forth  the  love  and  life  divine. 

— Dean  Stanley. 

Monday. 
A    Consecration  Offering, 

Lord,  here's  a  hand  f 
Oh,  take  this  hand,  and  lead  me  at  thy  side ; 
For  I  would  never  ask  another  guide. 
I  lift  it.  Lord,  withdrawn  from  other  hands, 
For  thee  to   grasp  and  lead  in   thy  com- 
mands. 

Lord,  take  this  hand  ! 

Lord,  here's  a  heart! 
Thy  temple  it  should  be.    Good  master,  rout 
All  mean  intruders ;  turn  the  dearest  out, 
And  only  let  thy  own  true  priesthood  io ; 
Be  thou  the  keeper ;  keep  from  every  siu. 

Oh,  take  this  heart ! 

Lord,  here  axe  feet! 
Feet  thou  thyself  hast  washed  from  every 

stain. 
Feet   that   have   slipt   and    been    restored 

again. 
Move  thou  my  feet,  that  I  may  ever  lift 
Their   steppings    at    thy    will,   unfettered, 
swift. 
Oh,  take  these  feet ! 

Lord,  here's  a  life  ! 
With  all  its  possibilities  of  ill 
Or  boundless  good,  as  thou  my  God  shalt 

will. 
If  thou  dost  bless,  life  shall  a  blessing  be; 
If  thou  withhold.  Lord,  all  must  come  from 

thee  I 

Lord,  here  is  all ! 
My  hope,  my  love,  my  prospects,  all  I  bring, 
A  humble  offering  to  my  gracious  King. 
My  barlev  loaves  and  few  small  fish  I  place 
In  thy  aear  hands.    Accept  them  in  thy 
grace. 

Oh,  keep  my  all ! 

Tuesday. 
Faith. 

She  stood  as  one  transfixed,  and  all  alone, 
With  arms  uplifted,  and  her  billowing  hair 
Poured  on  a  breast  as  pure  and  lily  fair 
As  driven  snow  by  some  ohill  night-wind 

blown. 
Her  lips  gave  forth  no  cry  in  sobbing  tones ; 
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Xo  look  of  woe,  nor  scorn,  nor  deep  despair 
Upon  that  calm  white  face  was  pictured. 
But  that  sweet  smile  where  confidence  is 

shown, 
The  lustrous  eyes  where  dewy  lashes  fall, 
Speak  forth  their  longings  as  the  wavering 

light 
Of  some   lone  star   that   pierces    darkest 

night ; 
And  through  the  empty  vastness  seemed  to 

call 
On  him  alone,  confiding  perfect  trust, — 
God  is  still  Grod, — I  know  that  he  is  just  t 

—WUIU  Sheridan  Wing. 

Wednesday. 
The  Smallest  Thing. 

Sometimes  the  simplest  word, 

Though  often  heard 

And  heeded  not. 

The  shadow  of  a  bird 

Flashing  across  a  sunny  spot, 

A  breath  of  air, 

A  ballock's  low, 

A  smell  of  flowers. 

Hath  power  to  call  from  everywhere 

The  spirits  of  forgotten  hours.  ... 

0  glorious  power  I 

0  daily  second  birth ! 

Who  the  most  lowly  wayside  flower 

Canst  clothe  with  might  to  make  anew  our 
earth. 

And  by  a  pebble  small 

Canst  give  us  back  our  childhood's  dower, 

fireak  custom's  freezing  thrall. 

And  to  the  wilted  soul  its  lusty  spring  re- 
call. — James  Russell  Lowell. 

Thursday. 
Be  Glad  of  Pain. 

Is  it  raining,  little  flower  ? 

Be  glad  of  rain. 
Too  much  sun  would  wither  thee. 

'Twill  shine  again. 
The  sky  is  very  dark,  'tis  true ; 
But  just  beyond  it  shines  the  blue. 

Art  thou  weary,  tender  heart  ? 

Be  glad  of  pain. 
In  sorrow  sweetest  things  wiU  grow. 

As  flowers  in  rain. 
God  watches,  and  thou  wilt  have  sun 
When  clouds  their  perfect  work  have  done. 

Friday. 
My  Heaven  on  Earth, 

To  nobly  think  the  highest  thought  that  I 
can  reach. 

To  feel  the  mighty  thrill  of  kindling  aspira- 
tion, 

To  hate  with  ardent  soul  all  base,  ignoble 
schemes, 


To   match    a   steadfast   will   against    the 

tempter's  arts. 
To  do  my  daily  duty  in  heroic  mood, 
To  take  my  cross  and  follow  Christ  unmur- 

muringlv, 
To  love  my  fellow-men  as  truly  as  myself, 
To  feed  the  hungry  mouth,  to  clothe  the 

naked  back. 
To  visit  them  that  sit  in   dismal   prison 

cells. 
To  love  my  God  with  all  my  heart  and  soul 

and  stren^h, — 
Such  holy  work  as  this  is  heaven  begun  on 

earth; 
And  more  than  this  'tis  not  for  mortals 

weak  to  know 
Till  they  have  passed  behind  the  shimmer- 
ing veil 
That  hides  the  glories  of  the  distant  land 

from  view. 

Saturday. 
Sorrow. 

Count   each    affliction,    whether    light   or 
grave, 

God's  messenger  sent  down  to  thee.    Do 
thou 

With  courtesy  receive  him  :  rise  and  bow ; 

And,  ere  his  shadow  pass  thy  threshold, 
crave 

Permission  first  his  heavenly  feet  to  lave ; 

Then  lay  before  him  all  thou  hast ;  allow 

No  cloud  of  passion  to  usurp  thy  brow 

Or  mar  thy  hospitality ;  no  wave 

Of  mortal  tumiUt  to  obliterate 

Thy    soul's    marmoreal    calmness.       Grief 
should  be 

Like  joy,  majestic,  equable,  sedate, 

Confirming,  cleansing,  raising,  making  free ; 

Strong  to  consume  small  troubles ;  to  com- 
mend 

Great  thoughts,  grave  thoughts,  thoughts 
lasting  to  the  end. 

— Aubrey  de  Vere. 


"CANST   THOU   BY   SEARCHING 
FIND    OUT    GOBV' 


If  80  by  searching  I  might  find  Him  oat, 

I  journeyed  East,  and  read  the  hidden  lore 

Of  men  reputed  to  have  walked  before, 

And  talked  with  God  in  deeps  of  hallowed  mount. 

South,  north,  and  west  I   sought  the  heavenly 

fount, 
The  veiled  face,  so  I  might  best  adore 
This  great  All-Presence.     Tet,  with  idle  store, 
Still  anconyinced,  I  sought  to  take  account, 
Here  on  the  hillside,  on  this  bright  spring  day. 
Lo  I  all  the  air  did  breathe  the  mystic  name ; 
The  glistening  leaves  of  ivy  on  the  stone ; 
The  wee,  pale  yellow  flower  that  seemed  at  play 
Among  the  grasses,  and  the  fields  aflame. 
So,  through  his  works,  God  manifest  was  known. 

Mart  Woodward  Weatherdee. 
March,  ISM. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Unitarian  ap- 
peared an  editorial  note  upon  the  proposed 
new  constitution  for  the  National  Confer- 
ence, in  which  it  was  urged  that  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  its  adoption  might  be 
harmoniously  and  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
''not  by  any  vocabulary  skirmish  and  chang- 
ing of  phrases,  but  simply  by  dropping  the 
bone  of  contention.  This  can  be  done,"  the 
note  urged,  ''by  eliminating  all  preamble 
and  preface  from  the  constitution,  and 
adopting  the  common  name,  *The  National 
Unitarian  Conference,'  with  necessary  arti- 
cles for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Conference. " 

The  senior  editor  of  the  Unitarian^  who 
writes  most  of  the  editorial  matter  of  the 
magazine,  and  is  responsible  for  all,  is 
compelled,  in  order  to  prevent  a  misunder- 
standing of  his  position,  to  say  that  this 
particular  editorial  note  was  not  written  by 
him  or  with  his  knowledge.  Nor  does  it 
express  his  view,  inasmuch  as  it  involves 
the  dropping  of  the  Christian  name  from 
the  Conference.  If  the  Christian  name 
were  retained,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
plan  suggested  would  not  seem  seriously 
objectionable.  But  to  do  anything  to  dis- 
turb or  to  throw  into  doubt  the  Christian 
name  or  character  of  our  largest  and  most 
representative  denominational  organization 
would  be,  in  his  Judgment,  a  step  fraught 
with  grave  and  far-reaching  evils.  A  fur- 
ther expression  of  his  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  found  in  an  article  on  another 
page.  J.  T.  s. 

In  the  absence  of  the  associate  editor,  the 
publisher  of  the  Unitarian,  who  equally 
with  him  is  responsible  for  the  note  re- 
ferred to,  has  this  to  say : — 

The  suggestion  there  made  is  not  so  revo- 
lutionary as  the  senior  editor  evidently  ap- 
prehends. It  is  merely  a  return  to  first 
principles,  for  this  Conference  was  founded, 
in  1865,  as  the  "National  Conference  of 
Unitarian  Churches";  and,  when  in  1866 
the  name  was  changed,  it  was  not  with  a 
view  to  definition,  or  flag-raising  of  any 
sort,  but  that,  as  stated  by  Rev.  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  in  moving  for  the  resolution : — 

"  We  may  continue  Just  where  we  are  and 
what  we  are,  simply  a  Unitarian  body  and 


nothing  else,  or  we  may  enlarge  the  plat- 
form sufficiently  to  admit  other  churches, 
such,  at  least,  as  are  willing  to  unite  with 
Unitarians  and  work  with  them,  without 
adopting  their  name.  The  name  of  the 
body  would  then  be  ^The  National  Confer- 
ence of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian 
Churches. '  To  this  plan  we  can  see  no  ob- 
jection ;  and  in  it,  we  think,  may  be  found 
some  advantages.  We  do  not  lose  our  name 
or  our  individual  character  as  a  Conference. 
It  is  still  the  National  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence. But  we  open  the  door  to  admit  those 
other  churches  which  may  exist  outside  of 
our  body,  who  may  desire  to  be  with  us, 
and  whom  we  may  desire  to  have." 

For  nearly  thirty  years  that  door  has  been 
open,  and  none  have  walked  therein.  But, 
in  another  direction,  the  situation  is  mate- 
rially changed ;  for,  in  1866,  out  of  512 
delegates  reported  as  elected  to  attend  the 
Conference,  only  16  were  from  organizations 
other  than  churches ;  while,  in  1891,  out  of 
541  delegates  presenting  credentials,  75  were 
from  organizations  other  than  churches,  all 
of  them  included  in  the  Unitarian  Year 
Book. 

Why,  then,  not  call  it  what  it  is,— the 
"National  Unitarian  Conference"?  Evi- 
dently, Dr.  Clarke  at  that  time  did  not  ques- 
tion, nor  would  Unitarians  of  the  present 
day,  that  the  Conference  is  Christian.  Will 
any  amount  of  protesting  in  our  title  induce 
our  evangelical  brethren  to  concede  that, 
from  their  standpoint,  it  is  so? 

So  much  for  the  name.  Now  let  us  adopt 
as  Article  I.  the  suggestion  of  the  commit- 
tee of  which  Mr.  Brown  is  chairman,  with 
one  other  slight  change  (by  adding  after  the 
word  "churches"  "and  other  organiza- 
tions"). The  purpose  of  the  Conference 
will  then  be  "to  stimulate  the  churches  and 
other  organizations  connected  with  it  to 
the  largest  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  work." 

We  have  here  a  short  and  direct  statement 
which  has  the  merit  of  being  strictly  true. 

But,  whatever  may  be  decided  at  this 
meeting  of  the  Conference,  may  It  unmis- 
takably show  its  Christian  faith  by  its 
work.  G.  H.  E. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Channing  Hall, 
Boston,  on  the  afternoon  of  May  29,  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposed  revision.    At  that  meeting 
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an  extended  report  was  brought  in,*  signed 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  Howard  N.  Brown,  Charles 
F.  Dole,  Austin  F.  Garver,  Bradley  Gil- 
man,  and  John  Cuckson,  which  recom- 
mended a  plan  of  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  National  Conference  which 
seems  to  us  more  satisfactory  than  any  other 
that  has  been  proposed.  At  least,  it  has 
far  fewer  objections  than  the  plan  offered 
by  the  National  Conference  Committee.  A 
summary  of  the  plan  of  revision  proposed 
by  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Dole,  and  their  asso- 
ciates is  as  follows : — 

1.  Abolish  the  preamble  of  the  present 
constitution. 

2.  Amend  Article  I.,  to  read  as  follows: 
''The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be 
'The  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
Other  Christian  Churches,'  and  its  purpose 
shall  be  to  stimulate  the.churches  connected 
with  it  to  the  largest  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  Christian  faith  and  work." 

3.  Amend  Article  III.,  to  give  the  coun- 
cil more  distinct  power. 

4.  Abolish  Articles  IX.  and  X. 

We  are  not  entirely  sure  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  can  wisely  revise  the 
constitution  of  the  National  Conference  at 
all.  So  long  as  all  the  interests  of  the  Con- 
ference are  reasonably  well  served  by  the 
present  constitution,  and  we  are  all  able  to 
work  under  it  in  substantial  harmony,  we 
certainly  had  better  not  change  unless  we 
can  do  so  with  considerable  unanimity  and 
entire  good  feeling.  But,  if  we  are  to  re- 
vise, this  plan  which  we  have  Just  summa- 
rized seems  to  possess  several  very  impor- 
tant advantages.  It  is  short  and  simple ;  it 
refrains  from  all  definitions ;  it  is  a  natural 
evolution  from  the  old  constitution,  without 
violent  breaks ;  it  does  Justice  to  all  parties 
and  interests,  and  can  be  oppressive  to  no- 
body who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  general 
ends  which  the  Conference  has  in  view; 
it  keeps  the  Christian  name,  and  the 
broad,  undogmatic  t)urpose  "to  stimulate 
the  churches  to  Christian  faith   and  work." 

Xot  only  is  this  plan  acquiesced  in  by 
many  of  the  Unitarian  ministers  and  lead- 
ing laymen  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  but  a 
plan  essentially  the  same  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  ministers  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn. 

We  commend  the  plan  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  our  churches.  j.  t.  s. 

*Th{s  report  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Christian 
B/B^isUr  ofJune  14, 1881 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  did  its  work  quickly  at  Sara- 
toga in  the  case  of  Prof.  H.  P.  Smith. 
This  was,  perhaps,  to  be  expected,  as  the 
ground  to  go  over  was  essentially  the  same 
as  that  traversed  last  year  in  the  trial  of 
Prof.  Briggs.  Prof.  Smith  was  condemned, 
and  deposed  from  the  ministry  by  a  vote 
of  396  to  101.  Last  year  Prof.  Briggs  was 
deposed  by  a  vote  of  376  to  316.  It  looks, 
therefore,  as  if  the  conservative  party  has 
made  a  distinct  gain  within  the  year.  The 
Evangelist,  one  of  the  most  advanced  Pres- 
byterian papers,  which  has  defended  Prof. 
Smith,  says  that  there  is  hardly  a  scholar  of 
Europe  who  does  not  agree  with  the  con- 
demned man.     This  is  certainly  true. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  the  first  Unita- 
rian church,  seating  eleven  hundred,  is 
soon  to  be  enlarged  to  accommodate  Mr. 
Thompson's  great  congregation,  has  now  a 
second  Unitarian  church  well  started,  under 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  R  M.  Webster.  It 
meets  every  Sunday  morning  in  the  Music 
Hall.  It  prints  a  statement  of  its  purpose, 
which  is  so  good  that  we  give  It  to  our 
readers.     It  Is  as  follows : — 

To  live  in  fraternal  sympathy  with  good 
people  of  every  sect  and  name. 

To  promote  peace  on  earth  and  good  will. 

To  stand  for  the  utmost  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression  consistent  with  rev- 
erence toward  God  and  love  to  men. 

To  use  the  Bible,  not  as  bound  by  "the 
letter  that  killeth,"  but  as  guided  by  "the 
spirit  that  giveth  life." 

To  honor  Christ  by  seeking,  in  his  spirit, 
to  understand  and  apply  his  precepts. 

To  accept  as  parts  of  divine  revelation 
the  accredited  teachings  of  science,  the  les- 
sons of  history,  and  the  experience  of  the 
individual  soul. 

To  put  conduct  before  creed,  and  to  make 
more  of  practical  righteousness  than  of  re- 
ligious theories. 

And  to  make  all  who  will  come  welcome 
and  at  home  in  its  assemblies  and  services. 


The  gift  of  a  million  dollars  by  Mr. 
Marshall  Field  to  found  the  Field  Colum- 
bian Museum  in  Chicago  insures  to  that 
city  the  possession  of  one  of  the  very  larg- 
est and  finest  museums  of  the  world.  The 
large  collections  received  from  the  World's 
Fair  are  now  in  place,  and  in  very  good 
order ;  and  the  institution  has  been  formally 
opened    to   the   public.      Perhaps   nothing 
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about  the  great  Columbian  Exposition  of 
1893  reflected  so  much  honor  upon  Ameri- 
can scholarship  as  the  splendid  anthropolo- 
gical exhibit  prepared  by  Prof.  Putnam  and 
his  able  assistants.  The  Field  Columbian 
Museum  contains  this  entire,  together  with 
a  fi;reat  deal  else  that  was  most  permanently 
valuable  in  the  Exposition.  Indeed,  as  one 
visits  the  great  museum,  now  in  its  perma- 
nent home  in  the  old  'Tine  Arts  Building," 
and  passes  through  its  immense  area  of 
scores  and  scores  of  rooms  all  so  richly 
filled,  he  can  hardly  persuade  himself  that 
he  is  not  revisiting  the  great  and  wonderful 
Exposition  itself. 

It  is  not  quite  assuring  to  us  who  have 
tried  to  look  with  sympathetic  and  friendly 
eyes  upon  the  Salvation  Army  to  see  the 
report  that  in  Dunedin,  Eng.,  it  has  been 
making  a  bonfire  of  books, — three  hundred 
novels.  True,  when  one  thinks  what  miser- 
able things  many  novels  of  the  day  are, 
one  does  not  find  it  difficult,  perhaps,  to  be 
reconciled  to  this  decrease  in  their  number. 
''Novels,"  remarked  the  captain  of  the  com- 
pany that  did  the  burning,  "are  apt  to  be- 
come idols.  They  take  up  time  that  should 
be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  One 
of  the  principal  objections  made  to  these 
three  hundred  seems  to  have  been  that 
many  of  them  dealt  with  religious  subjects 
in  ways  that  did  not  suit  the  Salvationists. 
This  looks  very  much  like  publicly  burning 
books  because  they  are  heretical.  If  the 
Salvation  Army  wishes  to  keep  the  sympa- 
thy of  intelligent  people,  it  will  need  to 
preserve  itself  from  such  ignorant  fanati- 
cism as  this. 


London  Times:  "There  is  no  other  country 
in  the  world  that  could  have  produced  a 
Keats  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  yet  coald 
still  point  out  no  public  monument  to  bis 
memory.  It  is  fortunate  that  America,  at 
least,  is  sensitive  about  these  national 
glories  to  which  we  seem  so  Indifferent." 


At  the  coming  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Keats  (which  will  arrive  in  a  few  months) 
a  monument,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  marble 
bust  of  the  poet,  will  be  erected  in  the  par- 
ish church  in  Hampstead,  the  gift  of  Amer- 
ican admirers.  The  fame  of  Keats  steadily 
grows,  and  there  is  no  competent  critic 
to-day  who  does  not  assign  him  a  place 
among  the  most  original  of  English  poets. 
Yet  his  countrymen  have  done  little  or 
nothing  in  a  public  way  to  show  him 
honor.  Some  of  them  are  beginning  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  long  neglect.  Perhaps 
they  are  waked  up  by  the  example  of 
America.     Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  writes  in  the 


In  the  recent  death  of  Prof.  Henry  Mor- 
ley  of  London,  England  loses  one  of  lis 
most  honored  and  useful  literary  men,  and 
the  Unitarian  cause  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished supporters.  Prof.  Morley  was 
seventy-two  years  old.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  physician,  but  in  a  few  years  drifted 
into  the  work  of  teaching  and  writing, 
which  was  much  more  congenial  to  him. 
His  home  was  for  some  years  in  Manchester 
and  Liverpool.  After  he  had  made  a  fame 
as  a  writer,  he  was  induced  to  remove  to 
London,  where  for  many  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  Household  Words^  All  the 
Tear  Round,  and  the  Examiner.  Here, 
also,  he  entered  upon  a  distinguished  career 
as  an  educator, — first  as  a  lecturer  on  Eng- 
lish literature  at  King^s  College,  then  as 
professor  of  English  literature  and  lan- 
guage at  University  College,  later  as  holder 
of  a  similar  chair  at  Queen ^s  College,  and 
in  1882  as  principal  of  University  Hall. 
He  was  an  extensive  writer,  giving  to  the 
world,  among  other  things,  several  impor- 
tant biographical  works,  and  a  history  of 
English  literature  down  to  the  time  of 
Shakspere,  in  ten  volumes.  Not  less  ex- 
tensive and  scarcely  less  Important  was  his 
work  as  an  editor.  The  long  series  of 
shilling  volumes  of  " Morley *s  Universal 
Library"  and  threepenny  volumes  of  "Cas- 
seirs  Universal  Library,"  and  the  handsome 
and  substantial  half-crown  volumes  of  the 
"Carisbrooke  Library,"  all  came  from  his 
editorial  hand.  Thus  the  English  people 
owe  him  a  debt  that  cafi  never  be  repaid  for 
giving  them  the  best  classics  of  their  lan- 
guage in  convenient  and  excellent  form, 
and  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  the  poor- 
est. The  London  papers,  and  other  leading 
journals  of  England,  contain  long  accounts 
of  his  life  and  work  and  warm  tributes  to 
his  memory.  Punch  prints  a  "poem"  about 
him  as  the  "Popular  Professor,"  the  "Great 
Popularizer  of  Sound  and  Cheap  English 
Literature."  It  is  pretty  bad  doggerel;  but 
it  has  the  true  Punch  flavor,  and  it  shows 
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better  than  many  longer  and  soberer  articles 
how  warm  a  place  he  had  in  the  popular 
heart: — 

"John   Boll   is  not  sweet  on  the  type  of 

*  Professor' ; 
Bat  good  Henry  Morley  was  happy  possessor 
Of  John  Buirs  respect,  John  Ball,  junior's, 

love. 
He  made  good  letters  cheap  I     'Tis  a  title 

above 
Many  dry-as-dust  dignities  told   in  strung 

letters. 
Ah!  many  who  felt  Iron  Fortune's  stern 

fetters, 
In  days  ante- Morley ish,  look  on  the  rows 
Of  cheap    classics,    in   musical   verse   and 

sound  prose. 
Which    bear     the     well-known     editorial, 

H.  M* , 
And   sigh,    ^If   my    youth-time    had   only 

known  them^ 
These   threepenny  treasures   and   sixpenny 

glories. 
These  histories,  treatises,  poems,  and  sto- 
ries. 
Which   cost   in  my  time  a  small  fortune, 

what  thanks 
And  what    Joys   would    have   swelled   o'er 

their  neat  ranged  ranks!' 
Ah!    studious    boys    must   feel   gratitude, 

surely, 
To  have  lived   in   the  times  of   the  good 

Henry  Morley." 


Scpatttnntts* 


SUNDA  Y-SCHOOLS. 


There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
popularity  of  the  Old  Testament  leaflets,  is- 
sued the  past  school  year  by  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society,  will  be  maintained 
in  the  new  series.  Beginning  in  September, 
the  second  year's  course  will  open,  and  a 
schedule  of  subjects  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared. A  scholarly  arrangement  has  been 
pursued.  The  opening  lessons,  some  ten  or 
twelve,  will  traverse  that  part  of  history, 
which  is  so  often  neglected,  from  the 
prophets  to  the  time  of  Jesus.  There  was  a 
ripening  going  on  all  the  time,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  Chris- 
tianity that  this  period  should  be  known. 
Then  following  will  be  about  ten  lessons, 
sketching  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  remainder 
of  the  lessons,  some  twenty  in  all,  will  be 
given  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  using  the 
I^rables  as  the  starting  points  and  illustra- 
tions. It  will  be  seen  that  this  course  is 
somewhat  different  from  anything  ever  of- 
fered before.  It  will  give  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  rise  and  proclamation  of  Chris- 


tianity in  a  very  graphic  way.  There  ought 
to  be  a  happy  union  of  abstract  thought 
and  picturesque  presentation,  appealing  to 
young  and  old  alike.  These  lessons  will  be 
treated  in  two  grades,  as  heretofore,  Inter- 
mediate and  Advanced.  For  the  Primary, 
Mrs.  Jaynes's  picture  leaflets  on  the  Life  of 
Jesus  fthirty-siz  in  all)  will  be  provided  as 
heretofore.  They  cannot  easily  be  excelled, 
and  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  issue 
anything  new  for  this  department.  The 
lesson  leaflets  on  the  Old  Testament,  issued 
weekly,  will  now  be  bound  into  book  form, 
thus  I  preserving  very  valuable  material  in 
compact  shape. 

A  very  valuable  manual  has  been  pro- 
duced through  the  weekly  leaflets  on  Acts, 
prepared  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn,  and  issued 
the  past  school  year.  These  separate  les- 
sons will  now  be  put  into  a  manual,  and  not 
sold  in  any  other  form.  The  best  scholar- 
ship down  to  date  has  been  used  in  the 
preparation  of  these  lessons.  They  con- 
clude with  a  scholarly  essay  on  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  book.  This  can 
be  obtained  separately  by  clergymen  and 
teachers  who  may  wish  to  know  the  last 
word  on  this  subject.  There  is  no  text-book 
for  our  Sunday- schools  which  contains  a 
study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  such  ac- 
curacy,  and  fulness.  It  is  especially  adapted 
to  advanced  classes.'  For  some  time  to 
come  this  work  of  Mr.  Fenn's  will  be  a 
standard  in  its  department. 

The  Sunday-scnool  paper.  Every  Other 
Sunday,  takes  its  res^ular  vacation  about 
this  time,  of  two  months.  The  first  number 
of  the  new  volume  Will  bear  the  date  of 
September  9.  Many  kind  words  have  been 
said  about  this  little  paper,  and  it  is  quite 
widely  welcomed.  About  twelve  thousand 
copies  are  printed  for  every  issue ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  small  number  of  our  churches 
and  Sunday-schools,  that  is  a  very  good 
showing.  It  has  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  bi-weekly  in  the  United  States.  But 
there  are  still  places  where  it  would  gladly 
visit,  and  attention  is  called  again  to  its 
usefulness  in  the  home  and  the  Sunday- 
school.  The  subscription  price  of  forty 
cents  is  exceedingly  low ;  and,  while  Every 
Other  Sunday  cannot  compete  with  the  bet- 
ter known  periodicals  for  young  people,  still 
it  has  its  place  to  fill,  and  contains  from 
number  to  number  articles  of  a  character 
not  commonly  found  in  other  publications. 
It  aims  to  inspire  young  people  to  love  the 
Truth,  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful  as  ex- 
emplified in  character.  The  broad  princi- 
Eles  of  Christian  life  and  spirit  are  enforced 
y  its  stories  and  anecdotes. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  will  be  held  at  New- 
port, K.I.,  some  time  in  October,  with  the 
Channing  Memorial  Church,   Rev.  George 
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W.  Cutter,  pastor.  It  is  expected  that  this 
lovely  spot  and  its  cordial  hospitality  will 
draw  a  large  attendance  of  delegates. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole's  "Questions  for 
Bible  Study"  have  been  very  popular. 
Three  series  are  already  in  the  bands  of  our 
teachers.  The  fourth  series  will  be  issued 
in  the  autumn,  containing  biographies  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Bible  most 
prominent  and  best  worth  remembering. 

The  vacation  lull  falls  upon  most  of  our 
Sunday-schools  about  this  time,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  the  teachers  maintain  a  tie  with 
their  scattered  pupils  by  writing  letters  to 
them  and  asking  the  scholars  to  write  in  re- 
sponse to  the  teachers.  This  often  weaves 
a  union  between  teacher  and  scholar  of 
great  value.  The  personal  factor  enters  in. 
The  child  is  impressed  with  the  though tful- 
ness  exhibited  in  this  act,  while  the  great 
gap  between  the  closing  and  the  opening 
sessions  is  somewhat  bridged  by  this  inter- 
change of  letters  and  mutual  inquiry  as  to 
the  doings  of  each  correspondent. 

I  also  suggest,  as  the  class  disbands,  that 
the  teachers  insist  that  each  member  shall 
make  note  of  something  during  the  summer. 
With  this  in  view,  there  will  be  a  collection 
of  stories  or  the  recital  of  events,  making  the 
coming  together  in  the  autumn  a  doubly 
happy  one.  It  is  unfortunate  to  ba^e  the 
scholar's  mind  entirely  disengaged  from  the 
religious  apd  moral  pressure  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  If  this  magnet  of  a  duty  is  in  the 
memory,  then  each  boy  or  girl  will  be  apt 
to  notice  something  or  to  do  something 
which  is  helpful  and  noble. 

The  teacher  often  thinks  that  the  class 
she  has  in  hand  is  the  hardest  to  handle. 
The  editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Times 
says  very  truly :  "Every  Sunday-school  class 
is  a  hard  class  to  teach.  Some  classes,  in- 
deed, are  comparatively  easy  to  manage ;  but 
the  classes  that  are  easiest  to  manage  are 
often  the  hardest  to  teach.  More  glorious 
results  are  frequently  achieved  from  a  noisy 
benchful  of  rude  and  inattentive  boys  than 
from  a  sweet  circle  of  little  girls  that  smile 
at  the  teacher  and  think  about  the  other 
girls*  dresses." 

The  Sunday-school  teachers  of  liberal 
Christianity  are  in  the  main  devoted,  but 
we  often  find  more  enthusiastic  examples  in 
our  sister  churches.  For  instance,  a  worker 
in  the  West  held  a  meeting  and  organized  a 
Sunday-school.  The  meeting  was  held  in  a 
little  board  house  of  one  room,  with  a  bed, 
stove,  cupboard,  and  table  in  the  room. 
The  men  Drought  in  two  split  logs,  two  feet 
long,  for  seats,  which  with  the  few  chairs 
and  wagon  seats  supplied  the  congregation. 
A  Sunday-school  was  immediately  organized 
and  christened.  No  doubt  Rev.  Miss  Put- 
nam and  others  could  tell  of  experiences 
somewhat  similar.    The  same  zeal  ought  to 
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be  infused  into  our  older  Sunday-schools  in 
the  East. 

The  Boston  Sunday  School  Union  and  the 
New  York  Sunday  School  Union  are  doing 
noble  work  in  promoting  Sunday-school  zeal 
and  methods.  I  wish  that  such  organiza- 
tions could  spring  up  in  every  city  where 
our  cause  is  established.  The  Boston  Union 
held  a  final  meeting  recently,  in  which  great 
enthusiasm  was  shown  over  the  results  of 
the  year's  sessions,  the  subject  being,  "What 
has  the  Sunday  School  Union  done  for  me 
and  my  School?"  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Sylvester  Brown  of  Wollaston; 
vice-president,  Hon.  Charles  H.  Porter  of 
Quincy;  secretary,  Miss  Louisa  P.  Parker 
of  Cambridge;  treasurer,  Mr.  Julius  H. 
Tuttle  of  Dedham ;  directors :  Rev.  Ed- 
ward A.  Horton,  Boston ;  Mrs.  James  A. 
Beatley,  Roxbury;  Miss  Fannie  L  Rust, 
Boston;  Mr.  Addison  C.  Burnham,  Cam- 
bridge. Edward  A.  Horton. 


GUILDS. 


KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS. 

Read   h^ore   Beading    Guilds    by   Dr.    H, 

Wescott. 

I  want  you  to  follow  me  in  thought  while 
I  try  to  awaken  in  your  hearts  a  spirit  of 
kindness  toward  the  animals. 

Every  animal,  every  bird,  and  insect,  all 
are  God's  creatures,  just  as  much  as  we  are; 
and  why  shouldnH  God  be  Just  as  much 
interested  in  their  welfare  as  he  is  in  ours? 
Is  the  Creator  less  careful  of  them  than  he 
is  of  us  because  they  are  not  able  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  steel- traps  and  shot- 
guns and  the  many  other  means  of  torture 
that  men  use  against  them? 

I  fully  believe  that,  if  there  be  a  future 
life  for  us,  there  will  be  one  for  every  one 
of  God's  creatures.  A  favorite  reason  with 
many  people  for  hoping  for  a  future  life  i» 
that  many  good  people  have  nothing  bat 
sorrow  and  suffering  in  this  life,  and  it 
must  be  that  there  is  another  life, — a  life 
of  peace  and  happiness  for  them ;  for,  they 
say,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  think  that  a  lov- 
ing heavenly  Father  would  create  them  for 
a  life  of  nothing  but  suffering.  Now,  if 
God  is  to  provide  a  happy  future  for  them 
because  it  is  only  fair  that  he  should  do  so, 
are  we  to  think  that  he  will  not  be  as  fair 
and  just  to  a  magnificent  horse  or  a  faith- 
ful dog  which  has  had  nothing  but  abuse 
during  its  life? 

You  can  hardly  think  of  a  good  quality 
possessed  by  man  that  is  not  also  possessed 
by  some  of  the  animals.  If  you  say  cour- 
age, think  of  the  courage  shown  by  the 
animals  in  defending  their  young.  If  you 
say  fidelity,  the  devotion  of  horses  and  dogs 
to  their  masters  are  among  the  most  touch- 
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iDg  histories  that  have  ever  been  writteD. 
They  reason,  they  plan,  they  build  houses, 
have  their  kings  and  queens,  and  do  almost 
anything  that  men  can  do;  and  I  cannot 
see  why  the  Creator  shouldnH  look  out  for 
them  after  this  life,  just  the  same  as  we 
expect  him  to  look  out  for  us,  and,  as  I 
have  already  said,  I  fully  believe  he  will. 

My  first  reason,  therefore,  why  we  should 
be  kind  to  animals  is  that  they  are  God's 
creatures ;  and  it  must  be  his  wish  that  we 
be  kind  to  them. 

Then,  for  our  own  sakes,  for  every  time 
we  do  an  act  of  kindness,  we  get  our  reward 
in  that  peace  of  mind  that  makes  everything 
look  brighter,  that  gives  us  more  faith  in 
ourselves  and  more  confidence  in  others; 
and  it  is  just  in  this  faith  that  we  are 
growing  better  and  that  other  people  are 
trying  to  do  the  fair  thing  that  decides 
whether  our  life  is  to  be  a  life  of  cheerful, 
hopeful  kindness,  or  one  of  fret  and  worry 
from  the  suspicion  that  everybody,  is  hate- 
ful and  everything  is  wrong.  Besides  this, 
every  time  we  resist  the  temptation  to  do 
a  cruel  act  the  happiness  and  peace  that  it 
brings  us  makes  it  all  the  easier  to  be  kind 
and  thoughtful  the  next  time,  until  soon  we 
shall  naturally  wish  to  be  kind,  and  cruelty 
will  be  hateful  to  us. 

Most  of  the  cruelty  that  we  see  going  on 
aroDud  us  is  from  thoughtlessness.  A  fam- 
ily that  would  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
doing  a  cruel  thing  will  go  awa^  for  the 
summer,  and  leave  the  cat  without  making 
any  provision  for  its  food.  In  the  cities 
this  means  starvation,  unless  some  one  else 
looks  out  for  it.  Driving  lame  horses  and 
hones  whose  harness  has  chafed  through 
the  skin  is  a  kind  of  cruelty  that  is  an 
every-day  sight  in  many  countries,  ani  in 
some  parts  of  this  country.  But  it  seems 
as  if  there  was  no  end  of  the  cruelties  that 
we  can  see  about  us  every  day,  if  we  stop 
to  think  of  them ;  and  they  are  not  limited 
to  men.  The  eagle  kills  the  smaller  birds, 
and  the  smaller  birds  kill  the  insects.  The 
big  fishes  devour  the  smaller  ones ;  and  it 
is  the  same  way  with  the  animals,  until  it 
seems  as  if  the  earth  were  a  vast  slaughter- 
house, and  we  wonder  why  a  merciful  God 
allows  it. 

But  there  is  something  in  the  heart  of 
every  one  of  us  that  tells  us  to  be  kind  to 
everybody  and  to  everything  that  is  in  our 
power  that  makes  us  feel  happier  and  better 
every  time  we  do  a  kind  act,  and  makes  us 
feel  guilty  every  time  we  do  a  cruel  act. 
And  this  voice  from  our  hearts  is  God's 
message  to  each  one  of  us. 

Now,  the  object  of  this  guild  is  not  only 
to  think  right,  but  to  do  right,  and  to  help 
others  to  do  right.  Now,  if  you  believe  it 
is  wrong  to  rob  birds'  nests  or  to  go  fishing 
or  gunning  for  sport,  do  what  you  can,  not 
only  to  refrain  from  doing  these  things 
yourself,  but  to  persuade  others  not  to  do 
so. 

Be  true  to  the  name  of  your  guild,  and 


be  a  good  shepherd  to  every  creature  whose 
life  may  be  in  your  power. 


The  subject  of  Guilds  was  discussed  at 
the  Missouri  Valley  Conference  held  May  1. 
B«v.  W.  B.  Vail  gave  the  chief  address. 

Also  at  the  Michigan  Conference  held  re- 
cently at  Jackson,  Mich.,  Rev.  W.  D.  Si- 
monds  of  Battle  Creek  gave  a  paper  on 
Young  People's  Religious  Guilds,  which 
was  followed  by  discussion. 

These  are  hints  of  the  way  in  which  grad- 
ually a  knowledge  of  our  movement  is 
spreading  through  the  body.  The  interest 
oi  young  people  is  surely  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  futurity  of  our  churches,  and 
to  secure  such  interest  on  the  religious  side 
is  our  main  concern. 

There  is  a  young  people's  club  in  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples,  Boston,  which  gives 
special  attention  to  religious  subjects.  It 
ought  to  be  numbered  among  the  guilds. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Guild  Alliance  in  Boston  on  May  30  was 
marked  by  a  large  attendance,  which  be- 
tokens interest  in  our  cause.  Rev.  B.  R. 
Bulkeley,  president  of  the  Alliance,  con- 
ducted the  meeting.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Cooke.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Rev.  John  Cuckson,  Rev.  Pitt  Dilling- 
ham, Miss  Kate  L.  Brown,  and  Rev.  F.  G. 
Peabody,  D.D.  Miss  Margaret  Blanch ard 
gave  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  the  Na- 
tional Guild  Alliance. 

We  learn  that  the  society  at  Littleton, 
Mass., — the  oldest  in  our  body  in  this  coun- 
try,— is  running  on  as  usual  into  the  sum- 
mer, and  will  keep  open  without  vacation. 
This  is  a  good  example  to  some  churches. 
Several  other  guilds  have  the  same  custom. 

B.  R.  Bulkeley. 


UNITY   CLUBS. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Unity  Clubs  was  held  in  King's 
Chapel  on  Thursday,  May  31,  at  10.80  a.m. 
The  attendance  was  not  large,  owing  to  the 
unfavorable  weather;  but  it  was  made  up  of 
those  interested  in  the  work  the  bureau  rep- 
resents. Rev.  W.  H.  Savage,  the  presi- 
dent, had  charge  of  the  meeting.  The  re- 
port of  the  secretary  showed  that  the  bureau 
had  carried  on  its  work  successfully. 

Addresses  on  club  work  were  made  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  Metcalf  of  Burlington,  Vt., 
Rev.  Richmond  Fisk,  D.D.,  of  East  Bos- 
ton, Rev.  Thomas  Slicer  of  Buffalo,  and 
Rev.  Caroline  J.  Bartlett  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  These  reports  indicated  that  the 
clubs,  in  the  cities  reported  for,  were  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  doing  an  excel- 
lent  work.     They  were  full  of   earnestness 
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and   of  appreciation  of  the   valne  of  club 
work. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Kev.  George  W.  Kent, 
Miss  Fanny  S.  Howe,  and  Mr.  Parker  B. 
Field,  prepared  a  list  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  which  list  was  elected,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

President,  Rev.  William  H.  Savage  of 
Watertown,  Mass.  Vice-presidents:  Rev. 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  of  Chicago,  111.  ;  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Wendte  of  Oakland,  Cal. ;  Rev. 
Pitt  Dillingham  of  Brockton,  Mass.  Re- 
cord int;  secretary,  Rev.  George  W.  Cooke  of 
East  Lexington,  Mass.  Corresponding  sec- 
retary for  the  East,  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Fel- 
lows of  Manchester,  K.H.  Corresponding 
secretary  for  the  West,  Rev.  Elinor  E.  Gor- 
don of  Sioux  City,  la.  Treasurer,  Miss 
Flora  L.  Close,  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Executive  Committee:  Rev.  L.  B. 
McDonald  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  Rev.  E.  Q.  S. 
Osgood  of  Hyde  Park,  Mass. ;  Rev.  Will- 
iam I.  Nichols  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  Rev. 
S.  B.  Stewart  of  Lynn,  Mass.  ;  William  H. 
Baldwin  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  Rev.  William 
R.  G.  Mellen  of  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  ; 
Rev.  William  H.  Fisk,  Jr.,  of  Dedham, 
Mass.  ;  Rev.  W.  F.  Greenman  of  Fitchburg, 
Mass. ;  Rev.  T.  W.  Brown  of  Melrose, 
Mass. ;  Rev.  R.  W.  Savage  of  Walpole, 
Mass.  ;  Rev.    C.  R.  Eliot  of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  public  meeting  was  first  addressed 
by  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  who  spoke  of  the 
effort  to  reach  the  poor  in  the  Parker  Me- 
morial Building.  His  address  gave  a 
graphic  and  valuable  account  of  the  many 
activities  which  are  carried  forward  under 
the  direction  of  the  Fraternity  of  Churches. 
He  was  followed  by  Prof.  Francis  G.  Pea- 
body,  who  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
Prospect  Union  of  Cambridge,  which  is  an 
attempt  to  bring  together  the  students  of 
the  university  and  the  workingmen  of  that 
city.  What  the  young  men  learn  at  one 
end  of  the  town  they  impart  to  workingmen 
at  the  other  end.  The  movement  has  been 
very  successful,  and  has  given  new  interest 
to  university  study,  as  well  as  helped  to 
solve  the  problem  of  what  the  community 
may  do  for  the  toilers. 

Rev.  Rufus  B.  Tobey  of  Berkeley  Temple, 
Boston,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
objects  and  methods  of  the  institutional 
church.  'Rev.  Robert  A.  Woods  of  Andover 
House,  Boston,  spoke  of  the  value  of  college 
settlements  in  solving  the  problems  of  city 
life.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Baldwin,  on  the  methods  of  the  Christian 
Union.  All  these  addresses  were  practical 
and  stimulating.  They  gave  many  sugges- 
tions of  what  may  be  done  by  Unity  Clubs. 
The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  inspiring  of  Anniversary  Week. 

Geobgk  W.  Cooke. 
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God  is  not  and  lives  not  for  himself,  but 
to  give  himself. — James   Vila  Blake. 


The  public  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Tem- 
perance Society  at  King^s  Chapel  on  Friday 
evening,  June  1,  though  not  fully  attended, 
touched  high-water  mark  in  the  earnest 
and  direct  words  spoken  by  the  various 
speakers,  each  of  whom  seemed  to  be  at  his 
best. 

Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin,  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  society,  presided.  Rev.  Will- 
iam H.  Savary  led  in  prayer;  and  a  brief 
report  was  read  by  the  secretary.  Rev. 
George  Herbert  Hosmer,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  address  from  Rev.  Christopher 
R.  Eliot,  president  of  the  society.  Mr. 
Eliot  found  the  English  people  very  mnch 
alive  on  the  temperance  question,  and  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  four  great  meet- 
ings which  he  attended.  The  first  one  was 
held  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  at  which 
Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  presided  and  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  and  other  distinguished 
people  spoke.  There  was  an  immense  audi- 
ence and  great  enthusiasm.  This  discus- 
sion presented  the  legal  aspects  of  license. 
The  second  meeting  was  held  in  Oxford, 
where  the  National  Temperance  League 
offered  the  teachers  assembled  there  in  con- 
vention a  breakfast;  and,  after  the  brealc- 
fast,  Mr.  Ray  and  others  spoke,  urging  the 
teachers  to  use  their  influence  in  promoting 
total  abstinence.  This  meeting  represented 
education. 

The  third  meeting  was  held  in  Essex 
Hall  in  London  by  a  society  of  that  name, 
only  a  year  old,  which  Mr.  Eliot  said 
might  perhaps  be  called  a  child  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Temperance  Society.  In  the  free- 
dom of  its  platform  and  in  its  method  and 
aim  it  closely  resembled  our  society.  This 
meeting  represented  the  principle  of  duty, 
pressing  it  home  upon  the  churches  and 
Sunday-schools  and  individuals. 

The  fourth  meeting  was  again  in  Lon- 
don, called  to  commemorate  the  ninetieth 
birthday  of  Neal  Dow, — a  most  enthusiastic 
and  memorable  ocsasion,  where  the  Ameri- 
can flag  was  twined  with  the  British  flag, 
and  most  eloquent  and  appreciative  words 
were  spoken  of  the  venerable  reformer. 
This  meeting  represented  the  glory  and  the 
power  of  personality, — what  one  man  can 
do.  So  the  four  meetings,  Mr.  Eliot  said, 
stood  for  the  great  forces  at  work  in  the 
cause  of  temperance, — legal  action,  educa- 
tion, duty  shown  in  the  moral  and  religious 
power  of  the  church,  and  individual  infla- 
ence.  Mr.  Eliot  closed  with  an  earnest 
word  on  the  need  of  more  enthusiasm.  He 
had  been  assured  that  the  society  had  prac- 
tically changed  the  tone  of  the  denomina- 
tion toward  temperance.  But  the  work 
must  go  on  to  greater  accomplishment,  for 
it  was  a  movement  to  emancipate  human- 
ity. 

Rev.  Caroline  J.  Bartlett  spoke  on  ''The 
Churches  Problem  in  Temperance  Reform." 
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It  was  an  impassioned  appeal  for  temper- 
ADce  and  purity.  She  felt  that  the  chief 
stress  of  effort  shoald  be  directed  toward 
young  men.      Education,   not  reformation, 

is  the  lever  that  shall  move  the  world. 
Tet  the  problem  was  deeper  than  educa- 
tion. The  Church  should  make  young  men 
realize  ideals,  and  lead  to  a  correspondence 
between  conviction  and  action.  The  world 
is  near  the  young  man.  The  Church  is  far 
away ;  but  the  Church  should  come  near,  by 
worthy  methods  and  aims,  to  inspire  whole 
motives,  such  as,  "My  true  worth  is  what 
I  am  worth  to  the  world'';  to  a  nobility 
of  life,  which,  as  we  pass  this  way  but 
once,  shall  count  for  righteousness  and 
purity. 

Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  next 
introduced.  His  word  is  always  given  with 
the  strength  and  searching  power  of  a  fear- 
less reformer.  The  public  have  heard  him 
npon  many  questions  of  late;  but  upon  no 
subject  has  he  spoken  with  more  of  a 
prophet's  tire  and  spirit.  He  asserted  that 
social  respectability  was  a  greater  barrier 
to  progress  than  the  saloon.  Not  till  society 
makes  wine-drinking  unfashionable  will 
temperance  prevail.  The  saloon  has  a  right 
to  claim  that  it  is  made  the  scapegoat. 
The  saloon  is  the  poor  man's  club.  It  is 
an  effect  rather  than  a  cause;  and,  in  its 
removal,  something  better  to  take  its  place 
must  be  provided.  Intemperance  among 
the  rich  is  a  constant  stimulant  to  inebriety 
among  the  lowly.  He  deprecated  the  sub- 
stitution of  beer  as  a  beverage,  and  thought 
the  brewers'  influence  was  most  pernicious. 
Mr.  Garrison  concluded  with  saying  that 
rum  does  not  account  for  all  evil.  The 
primary  source  is  land  monopoly.  Land  is 
the  opportunity,  the  necessity,  for  all;  and 
the  crowded  conditions  of  society  produce 
largely  evil  results.  He  believed  single  tax 
must  come  eventually,  and  under  it  justice 
would  come.  In  the  mean  time  we  must 
not  abate  a  single  present  effort. 

Dr.  Hale  was  called  to  speak  at  such  a 
late  hour  that  he  did  not  follow  the  line  of 
thought  he  had  intended,  but  promised  to 
give  it  to  the  public  in  print.  He  spoke 
some  earnest  words  on  the  over- con  fldeoce 
of  the  community.  Because  there  were  six 
hundred  thousand  people  in  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union, — the  largest 
organized  force  in  this  work  under  one  ban- 
ner,—it  was  no  excuse  for  withholding  in- 
di?iduai  effort.  Most  remarkable  work  is 
being  done  by  the  Salvation  Army.  Are  we 
doing  what  we  can  to  help  them  in  their 
self-sacrificing  labors?  Who  is  doing  any- 
thing to  improve  the  condition  of  those 
who  come  out  of  prison?  One  of  the  sad- 
dest facts  on  record  was  the  commitment  of 
a  woman  one  hundred  and  two  times  for 
drunkenness.  In  all  this  city  is  there  one 
who  has  felt  any  responsibility  to  help  the 
poor  creature  to  a  better  life?  Have  we 
done  all  we  might  do  to  make  clubs  for 
poor  people?    Dr.  Hale  noted  the  gulf  be- 


tween the  literature  of  temperance  and  every 
other  literature,  and  recommended  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Unitarian  Temperance  So- 
ciety as  especially  adapted  to  educate  and 
lead  in  the  right  and  reasonable  way,  clos- 
ing with  an  earnest  plea  for  consecration  in 
thought  and  word  and  deed. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  hymn  and  bene- 
diction by  Rev.  Dr.  Nichols. 

Geobgk  H.  Hosmbb. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  memorial  to  Phillips  Brooks  has  been 
placed  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westmin- 
ster. It  symbolizes  the  command  of  Christ, 
"Feed  my  sheep." 

According  to  the  public  announcements, 
the  curriculum  in  Rad cliff e  College  is  to  be 
enlarged  about  fifty  per  cent,  next  year ;  and 
many  courses  in  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  will  be  opened  to  competent  Rad- 
diffe  students. 

The  London  Inquirer  says  that  the  late 
Prof.  Robertson  Smith  planned  to  bring  out 
a  dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  that  it  is 
believed  Prof.  Cheyne  has  taken  up  the 
work,  and  will  carry  it  to  completion. 
This  is  imporUnt,  if  true.  All  the  Bible 
dictionaries  and  religious  cyclopaedias  that 
we  have  at  present  are  far  behind  the  real 
scholarship  of  the  age.  They  are  written 
in  the  interest  of  a  theology  and  a  theory 
of  the  Bible  that  are  outgrown.  Since  the 
appearance  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,  that  has  been  our 
best  Bible  dictionary  in  English,  so  far  as 
it  covers  the  ground.  But,  of  course,  it 
treats  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  that  need 
to  be  treated.  No  man  is  better  qualified 
to  succeed  Prof.  Smith  in  this  important 
enterprise  than  Prof.  Cheyne. 

D.  Appleton  A  Co.  have  just  published  a 
Life  of  Edward  L.  Toumans,  with  selec- 
tions from  his  published  writings,  and  his 
correspondence  with  Spencer,  Huxley,  Tyn- 
dall,  and  other  distinguished  scientists. 
The  author  is  John  Fiske. 

A  new,  complete,  and  revised  edition  of 
Prof.  Huxley's  "Essays,"  in  nine  volumes, 
has  just  been  issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The  subjects  of  the  volumes  are  as  follows : 
Vol.  I.,  Method  and  Results;  Vol.  II., 
Darwiniana;  Vol.  IIL,  Science  and  Edu- 
cation; Vol.  IV.,  Science  and  Hebrew  Tra- 
dition; Vol.  v..  Science  and  Christian 
Tradition;  Vol.  VI.,  Hume,  with  Helps  to 
the  Study  of  Berkeley;  Vol.  VII.,  Man's 
Place  in  Nature.     Price  $1.25  per  volume. 


The  most  complete  edition  ever  issued  of 
the  Egyptian  "Book  of  the  Dead,"  the  sa- 
cred book  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  now 
in  preparation  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  S.  Davis 
of  Meriden,  Conn.  It  will  be  published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  who  will 
send  a  prospectus  to  any  one  applying. 
Says  Dr.  Davis  in  his  introduction:  "This 
celebrated  Egyptian  theological  work,  and 
the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  was  consid- 
ered as  an  inspired  work ;  and  for  over  five 
thousand  years  its  prayers  and  hymns  and 
litanies  were  in  use.  Some  chapters  of  the 
book  declare  that  they  were  written  by  God 
himself,  and  that  they  reveal  his  will  and 
divine  mysteries  to  man.  .  .  .  The  book 
shows  that  thousands  of  years  before  Christ 
the  Egyptians  held  lofty  conceptions  of  the 
Deity,  that  they  believed  in  one  God,  self- 
existent  and  omnipotent,  and  that  their 
moral  ideas  were  of  the  purest  and  best." 

A  fine  statue  of  Horace  Greeley  has  re- 
cently been  erected  in  New  York,  at  the 
junction  of  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue. 
It  represents  tbe  great  editor  and  reformer 
as  sitting,  his  head  bent  slightly  forward  in 
thought,  his  left  hand  on  his  knee,  holding 
his  spectacles,  and  his  right  dropped  down 
over  the  edge  of  his  chair,  holding  a  news- 
paper. The  statue,  by  Mr.  Bogle,  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  good  likeness.  New  York 
can  confer  no  greater  honor  upon  Horace 
Greeley  than  he  has  conferred  upon  her. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  talk  of  a 
monument  to  Tennyson  near  the  poet's 
home  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  At  last  the 
design  of  Mr.  John  L.  Pearson,  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  for  the  monument 
has  been  accepted  by  the  English  committee. 
The  memorial  will  be  an  Ionic  cross,  thirty- 
four  feet  high,  and  will  be  called  the  *' Ten- 
nyson Beacon."  The  cross  will  bear  an  in- 
scription showing  that  it  was  erected  by 
friends  of  Tennyson  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica. The  beacon  will  occupy  an  elevated 
position,  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  feet 
above  high  water,  near  Farringford,  where 
it  will  be  visible  for  many  miles  landward 
and  seaward. 

"  Back  to  the  Old  Testament  for  the  Mes- 
sage of  the  New."  By  Anson  B.  Curtis, 
Ph.D.  Boston:  Universalist  Publishing 
House. — In  this  fresh,  breezy,  and  instruc- 
tive book  the  author  endeavors  to  connect 
more  closely  the  two  Testaments,  and  to 
create  a  greater  interest  in  the  earlier  Tes- 
tament, both  because  of  its  own  impor- 
tance, and  especially  because  of  the  light  it 
has  to  throw  upon  the  later.  He  urges  that 
we  go  back  to  the  Old  Testament  ''for  its 
own  sake,*'  for  "tbe  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion," for  "a  valid  proof  of  God's  exist- 
ence," for  "a  new  conception  of  tbe  Mes- 
siah," for  'Hhe  way  of  salvation,"  for 
"the  suffering  Christ,"  and  for  a  better 
"sociology."     This   takes    us  through  the 
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first  half  of  the  book.  In  the  second  half 
be  treats  of  **  Evolution  and  the  Old  Testa- 
meot,"  "Leisurely  Rambles  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament with  Some  of  its  Friends  and  Ad- 
mirers," ''Hints  for  the  Palpit  and  Devo- 
tional Use  of  the  Old  Testament,"  and  an 
''Inexpensive  Old  Testament  Library."  If 
one  would  get  an  idea  of  what  the  newer 
Biblical  scholarship  is  doing  for  the  Bible, 
bow  it  is  giving  it  new  interest,  and 
breathing  new  life  through  its  every  part, 
let  him  read  this  book. 

"Round  the  Globe  in  New  and  Old  Paths" 
and  " After- thoughts  of  Foreign  Travel." 
By  Sullivan  H.  McGoUester.  Boston:  Uni- 
versalist  Publishing  House. — The  author  of 
these  two  interesting  books  has  been  an 
extensive  traveller  and  an  intelligent  one; 
and  he  has  rendered  a  service  to  the  public 
in  giving  to  those  who  must  stay  at  home 
the  information  which  he  has  gained  with 
so  much  labor  and  expense.  The  first  of 
the  volumes  named  takes  the  reader  to  San 
Francisco,  Japan,  China,  and  India,  the 
Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Nile,  Pales- 
tine, Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain, 
London,  and  Ireland,  giving  graphic 
sketches  of  these  countries  and  of  the 
varied  experiences  of  the  writer.  The  sec- 
ond volume  is  composed  of  lectures  written 
upon  countries  visited  in  different  travel 
tours,  and  delivered  to  audiences  in  many 
places.  It  is  even  more  full  of  information 
than  the  preceding  work.  It  takes  us  to 
Scotland,  England,  France,  Spain,  Switz- 
erland, Germany,  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
Jerusalem.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
two  more  instructive  or  pleasing  books  of 
travel  than   both  the  volumes  before  us  are. 


The  Arena  (June). 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES, 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  reviews  and  magazines 
of  the  month :  — 

The  New  World  (June). 

Baur's  New  Testament  Criticism  in  the 
Light  of  the  Present.    By  H.  Holtzmann. 

John  Kelpius,  Pietist.  By  F.  H.  WiU- 
iams. 

The  Moyement  for  Religions  Equality  in 
England.     By  Edward  Porritt. 

The  Religiotts  and  Historical  Uses  of  the 
Bible.    By  Frank  C.  Porter. 

The  Episcopalian  Polity.    By  W.  Kirkus. 

The  Pauline  Teaching  of  the  Person  of 
Christ.     By  Orello  Cone. 

The  Significance  of  Pessimism.  By  R.  A. 
Holland,  Jr. 

Democracy  and  the  Poet.  By  Nicholas  C. 
Oilman. 

The  Book  of  Job.    By  Bumhard  Duhm. 

Book  Reviews,  64  pages. 


The  Back  Bay,  Boston.  By  Walter  B. 
Harte. 

The  Single  Tax  in  Actual  Operation.  By 
Hamlin  Garland. 

Higher  Criticism  and  the  Hexateuch. 
By  L.  W.  Batten. 

The  Sixth  Sense,  and  how  to  develop  it 
By  Paul  Tyner. 

A  New  Disease  (the  A.  P.  A.  Movement). 
By  Elbert  Hubbard. 

Child  Slavery  in  America :  A  Symposium. 
By  A.  P.  Stevens  and  others. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  (June). 

The  Progress  of  the  World. 

The  Nation's  New  Library  at  Washing- 
ton.   By  the  Editor. 

The  Rescue  of  Virginia's  Historical 
Shrines. 

Constitutional  Home  Rule  for  Cities. 
By  W.  H.  Hotchkiss. 

An  American  in  the  Royal  Academy :  A 
Sketch  of  John  S.  Sargent. 

Six  Popular  Painters  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (June). 

Hamburg*s  New  Sanitary  Impulse.  By 
Albert  Shaw. 

The  Scope  of  the  Normal  School.  By 
M.  V.  O'Shea. 

Some  Letters  and  Conversations  of 
Thomas  Carlyle.    By  Edward  Strachey. 

American  Railways  and  American  Cities. 
By  H.  F.  Fletcher. 

Two  Types  of  Piety. 

The  Sanitarian  (June). 

Drinking  Water.    By  Charles  Smart. 

Recent  Progress  in  Public  Hygiene  and 
Preventive  Medicine.    By  S.  W.  Abl>ott. 

Needful  Precautions  against  the  Spread 
of  Communicable  Diseases  by  Travel.  By 
G.  P.  Conn. 

Sanitary  Topography,  Climate,  and  Min- 
eral Springs  of  Maryland  and  Delaware. 
By  A.  N.  Bell. 

The  Biblical  World  (June). 

The  Excavations  at  Seudschirli  and  Some 
of  their  Bearings  on  the  Old  Testament. 
By  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr. 

The  Christological  Implications  of  the 
Higher  Criticism.  By  Prescott  F.  Jorme- 
gan. 

A  Hebrew  Political  Romance  (the  Book 
of  Tobit).    By  James  A.  Duncan. 

The  Sons  of  God  and  the  Daughters  of 
Men.    By  W.  R.  Harper. 
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To-Day  CJune). 

Peculiar  Customs  regarding  Disease, 
Death,  and  Grief  of  the  Most  Northern 
Eskimo.    By  Fred  A.  Cook. 

The  American  Congress  of  Liberal  Relig- 
ions.   By  A.  N.  Alcott. 

New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles.  By  E.  L. 
Rezford. 

B«pentance  after  Death.  By  E.  C. 
Sweetser. 

Mrs.  Ward  and  the  Social  Problem,  By 
F.  O.  Hall. 

Biblia  (June). 

A  Scarab  Manufactory.  By  W.  C.  Wins- 
low. 

Discovery  of  the  Treasures  of  Usertesen 
of  the  XII.  Dynasty. 

Jews  and  Hittites.    By  F.  von  Lyschen. 

The  Non-sectarian  (June). 

Science  and  Faith.    By  W.  S.  Crowe. 

The  Humanitarian  Church.  By  H.  D. 
Stevens. 

The  Spirit  of  Knowledge.  By  Cassius  J. 
Keyser. 

The  Essential  Christ.    By  R.  C.  Cave. 

Evolution  versus  Theology.  By  John 
Monteith. 

NEWS   FROM  THE  FIELD. 


[Hews  items  are  solicited  from  cUl  our  ministers 
and  other  workers.  Send  Ihevn  to  the  Editor  of 
THE  DNrrARiAN,  141  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  btfore 
the  lUh  of  the  montA.1 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — The  church  here  is 
Just  closing  the  most  successful  year  in  its 
history.  Although  the  other  denominations 
in  the  town  are  doing  more  than  ever,  by 
carrying  on  special  student  Bible  classes,  by 
bringing  here  the  ablest  orthodox  preachers 
and  lecturers,  and  by  establishing  denomi- 
national libraries,  reading-rooms,  guild 
buildings,  etc.,  to  keep  the  students  of  the 
university  away  from  Unitarian  influence, 
yet  our  work  among  the  students  prospers, 
and  we  have  reached  a  larger  number  the 
past  year  than  ever  before.  Our  morning 
congregations  usually  contain  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  students,  though  the 
number  is  often  twice  as  great  as  that. 
During  the  past  winter  the  evening  congre- 
gations at  one  time  for  seven  Sundays  in 
succession  numbered  over  five  hundred  and 
fifty  by  count,  packing  the  church,  aisles, 
and  parlors.  Of  these,  nearly  four  hundred 
were  students.  We  have  a  Young  Men^s 
Guild,  with  sixty- five  members,  and  a 
King's  Daughters'  organization,  with  fifty 
members.  Mrs.  Sunderland's  Bible  class 
the  past  year  has  been  studying  ''The  Ori- 
gin, History,  Doctrines,  and  Present  Con- 
dition of  All  the  Various  Denominations  of 
Christendom."    The  attendance  at  the  class 


has  averaged  a  little  more  than  one  hun- 
dred, often  rising  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five, 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five.  The  Unity  Club  has  met  weekly 
from  October  to  May,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  three  hundred. 

Boston,  Mass. — The  Anniversary  meet- 
ings, which  have  been  the  chief  topic  of 
ta&  and  interest  of  the  past  month,  are  re- 
ported in  another  column.  Such  a  series  of 
stirring  addresses,  earnest  discussion,  and 
practical  planning,  means  very  great  devel- 
oping impetus  within  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  denomination;  and  Boston  shows  her- 
self ready  to  co-operate  with  all.  No  heart- 
ier hospitality  could  have  been  shown  by 
any  city  under  whatever  sunny  sky.  As 
Slicer  said  in  the  first  essay  of  the  week, 
"The  New  England  temperament  may  take 
a  long  time  to  kindle,  like  anthracite  coal; 
but,  when  it  is  kindled,  it  burns  well,  and 
is  hard  to  put  out."  Boston  Unitarianism 
is  now  well  kindled,  and  likely  to  give  out 
a  good  deal  of  light  in  the  coming  years. 
— Great  expectations  are  aroused  by  the  set- 
tlement of  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers  at  the 
First  Church  in  Cambridge.  He  has  been 
growing  in  power  and  strength  in  every  way 
daring  a  brilliant  ministry  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  comes  here  only  under  the  ex- 
treme pressure  of  a  great  opportunity.  An 
impressive  installation  service  was  held 
June  7,  when  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames  preached 
the  sermon,  Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody  gave  the 
ordaining  prayer,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Johnson,  Alexander  McKenzie,  C.  F.  Dole, 
and  James  De  Normandie  took  part.  The 
new  pastor,  after  the  service,  received  the 
congratulations  of  a  host  of  personal 
friends. 

Chelsea,  Mass.— The  Unity  Club,  on 
May  28,  at  the  close  of  a  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable season,  gave  a  reception  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Unitarian  society,  and  to  the 
gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the  club  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  A  musical  and  literary 
programme,  together  with  social  converse 
and  refreshments,  made  the  occasion  a 
pleasant  one.  An  "Experience  Meeting" 
on  the  following  evening,  May  24,  of  the 
Chelsea  Branch  of  the  Women's  National 
Alliance,  resulted  in  the  revelation  of  many 
rich  "experiences,"  and  aggregated  a  sum 
of  $35,  $20  of  which  was  immediately  voted 
to  t>e  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  church. 

On  Sunday,  May  27,  the  W.  S.  Hancock 
Command  No.  1,  Department  of  Massachu- 
setts Union  Veterans'  Union,  met  at  head- 
quarters to  attend  divine  worship  at  the 
First  Unitarian  Church,  Hawthorne  Square. 
On  the  evening  of  Decoration  Day,  May  30, 
at  7  P.M.,  the  command  marched  to  city 
hall  to  receive  the  mayor  and  city  govern- 
ment, and  escorted  them  to  our  memorial 
services.  The  oration  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Henry  Powers. 
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Concord,  N.H.— R«v.  Frank  L.  Phalen 
was  the  orator  on  Memorial  Day.  The 
Evening  Monitor  says  of  his  address,  ''It 
was  noble,  inspiring,  and  eloquent, —  at 
ooce  a  tribute  to  the  past,  a  watchword  for 
the  present,  and  a  hope  beacon  for  the 
fntare." 

—The  Unitarian  Grove  Meeting  at  Weirs 
promises  to  be  of  great  interest  this  year. 
The  meeting  will  begin  on  Sanday,  July 
29,  and  last  through  the  week  following, 
ending  Sunday,  August  5.  Many  of  our 
best  preachers  and  speakers  will  be  present. 
"Laymen's  Day,"  Saturday,  August  4,  will 
be  a  unique  feature.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Sunday  School  Society  and  the  guilds 
will  also  occupy  one  day.  The  programme 
will  soon  be  out.  Let  all  who  can  plan  to 
spend  this  week  of  spiritual  and  physical 
refreshment  and  inspiration  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Winnepesaukee. 

XSaat  Ifoxington,  Mass. — Rev.  George  W. 
Cooke,  the  pastor  here,  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  Hanover,  Me.,  and  will  preach  there 
every  Sunday  during  July  and  August  in 
the  village  hall. 

Greenfield,  Mass, — The  Unitarian  so- 
ciety here  has  laid  the  corner-stone  for  its 
new  church.  The  occasion  was  a  memora- 
ble one.  Nearly  two  thousand  people  wit- 
nessed the  exercises,  which  were  conducted 
by  Rev.  A.  A.  Brooks,  the  pastor.  The 
new  structure  will  be  known  as  "  All  Souls' 
Church,"  and  will  be  devoted  "to  the  wor- 
ship of  God  and  the  service  of  man."  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  the  pastor,  by  Secre- 
tary Reynolds  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  and  by  Rev.  F.  M.  Holland, 
now  eighty-three  years  of  age,  who  helped 
lay  the  comer- stone  of  the  former  church  in 
the.  year  1836.  Rev.  John  F.  Moors,  who 
was  pastor  of  the  church  for  so  many  years, 
was  prevented  from  being  present  by  infirm 
health;  but  he  was  remembered  by  every- 
body, and  Mr.  Reynolds  paid  a  strong  trib- 
nte  to  the  nobleness  of  his  character  and 
the  efficiency  of  his  work. 

Helena,  Mont. — Within  the  past  month 
sadness  has  been  brought  to  the  Unitarian 
society  here,  and  especially  to  the  home  of 
its  minister,  Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker,  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Crooker.  She  died  at  a  sani- 
tarium in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  was  buried  at 
her  childhood's  home  near  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
Rev.  Mr.  Sunderland  of  Ann  Arbor  offi- 
ciating at  the  funeral.  She  had  not  b^en  in 
good  health  for  many  years,  but  only  during 
the  past  few  months  had  the  danger  in  her 
case  been  thought  to  be  imminent.  She 
leaves  behind  one  child, — a  son,  who  is  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison.  The  husband  and  son  were  with 
her  dmring  her  last  days.  She  approached 
death  with  cheerfulness  audi  courage.  She 
will  be  mourned  by  a  considerable  circle  of 
very  sincere  friends  in  Ypsilanti,  La  Porte, 


Ind.,  Madison,  Wis.,  Helena,  and  other 
places  where  she  had  lived.  Her  health 
had  not  allowed  her  for  some  years  to  do 
much  work  of  a  public  character;  but  she 
was  to  the  end  a  most  devoted  wife  and 
mother  and  the  helper  and  friend  of  many 
outside. 

Hingham,  Mass.— The  Hingham  Branch 
of  the  Women's  Alliance  invited  the  neigh- 
boring Branches  of  Cohasset,  Quincy,  and 
Plymouth,  to  meet  with  them  on  June  13. 

About  fifty  guests  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  enjoyed  the  fine  weather,  the  excellent 
luncheon,  and  the  beautiful  decorations  of 
flowers  and  plants. 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  audience  listened 
to  Rev.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  who  spoke 
on  "The  Church  of  the  Spirit,"  and  with 
admirable  clearness  and  eloquence  gave 
her  conception  of  the  ideal  religion. 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Ames  followed  with  a 
most  interesting  talk  on  "Factory  Legisla- 
tion," speaking  with  authority,  being  her- 
self a  factory  insi>ector.  She  pointed  out 
the  reforms  already  accomplished,  and  the 
work  still  to  be  done.  Rev.  Martha  C. 
Aitkin  told  of  the  needs  of  the  West,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  with  a  strong  con- 
viction that  neighborhood  meetings  are 
things  to  be  multiplied  and  encouraged. 

Iowa. — There  are  fifteen  Universalist 
churches  and  seventeen  Universalist  minis- 
ters in  this  State. 

Milan,  Mich.— A  Unitarian  church  has 
been  organized  here  during  the  past  year, 
which  takes  in  a  large  part  of  the  most  in- 
fluential people  of  the  town.  Services  are 
kept  up  by  students  from  Mr.  Sunderland  ^s 
congregation  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Moorville,  Mich.— For  twenty  or  thirty 
years  there  has  been  a  Universalist  church 
in  this  village;  but  for  several  years  past 
there  have  been  no  services  until  last  fall, 
when,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Sunder- 
land of  Ann  Arbor,  a  new  start  was  made. 
Since  then  there  have  been  monthly  ser- 
vices, conducted  by  Ann  Arbor  students, 
who  are  meeting  with  much  success  in  their 
work. 

Rutherford,  N.J.— The  Church  of  Our 
Father,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  its  congrega- 
tion, unanimously  voted  that  religious  ser- 
vices be  held  every  Sunday  morning  and 
evening  during  the  entire  year.  Hereto- 
fore morning  services  have  been  continued 
throughout  the  summer,  but  evening  ser- 
vices have  been  suspended.  But  now  the 
congregation  are  determined  to  keep  the 
church  open  and  our  work  actively  in  hand, 
without  intermission,  laymen  of  the  society 
being  ready  to  take  the  pulpit  in  the  pas> 
tor's  stead  during  his  vacation,  and  at  other 
times  when  necessary. 

It  was  also  decided  to  try  the  experiment 
of  a  summer  series  of  short  sermons,  dis- 
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tinctively  setting  forth  the  faith  of  oar  de- 
nomination. 

Salem,  Mass.— On  Sunday,  June  .3,  Rev. 
£.  B.  Willson  preached  a  sermon  at  the 
North  Church  upon  the  thirty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  pastorate  in  that  church.  At 
the  same  time  a  beautiful  window,  in  mem- 
ory of  Mrs.  Willson,  was  presented  by  the 
parish.  The  window  is  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  east  side  of  the  church,  and  is  of 
very  beautiful  design  and  coloring.  The 
subject  is,  *'The  Announcement  to  the 
Shepherds. " 

The  four  Unitarian  churches  of  Salem 
will  unite  in  services  at  the  North  Church 
during  July  and  August,  the  ministers  di- 
viding the  responsibility  for  pulpit  supply 
among  themselves. 

Sherborn,  Mass. — The  Unitarian  church 
was  prettily  decorated  on  "Flower  Sunday," 
the  service  being  one  of  recitation  and 
song.  The  baptismal  ceremony  was  admin- 
istered by  Rev.  L.  R.  Daniels,  after  which 
ten  members  of  the  society  were  admitted 
to  full  church  membership. 

South  Naticki  Mass. — The  flower  ser- 
vice on  Sunday  afternoon,  June  17,  was  a 
very  interesting  one,  the  church  being  taste- 
fully decorated.  Recitations  and  songs  by 
some  of  the  younger  children  contributed 
largely  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion, 
which  closed  with  a  baptismal  service. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— The  Unitarian  Club  held 
the  final  meeting  for  1893-94,  on  Tuesday, 
May  15,  when  papers  were  presented  by 
Mrs.  Hugh  McKittrick  on  Mrs.  Hemen- 
way,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Goddard  on  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  N.  O.  Nelson  on  Misses 
Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  and  Miss  Minna 
Lessinghaus  on  Harriet  Martineau.  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  and  the 
reports  presented  showed  the  club  to  be  in 
a  prosperous  condition.  The  membership 
is  rapidly  increasing,  as  the  limit  has  been 
enlarged,  and  women  have  been  admitted  to 
full  privileges.  There  is  a  substantial  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eliot  Society 
was  held  in  the  church  parlors  on  May  17. 
A  luncheon  to  which  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ladies  sat  down  preceded  the  reports  of 
the  yearns  work.  Among  the  guests  were 
members  of  the  Alton  society  and  of  the 
Church  of  the  Unity,  St.  Louis,  to  the 
ladies  of  which  invitations  had  been  ex- 
tended. Fourteen  short  reports  from  offi- 
cers of  the  society  and  chairmen  of  stand- 
ing committees  represented  the  activities  of 
the  society  as  prospering  under  a  finely 
organized  and  judiciously  economized  body 
of  church  women.  There  is  no  overlapping, 
no  excess  of  attention  in  one  and  dearth  in 
another  direction.  The  modem  ideas  of 
scientific  organization  and  consequent  util- 
ization of  means  to  ends  is  very  apparent, 


while  one  notes  the  progress  of  one  of  the 
annual  business  meetings  of  the  Eliot  So- 
ciety of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah.  The 
society  recently  held  the  annual  election 
here.  Mrs.  Herbert  De  Wolf  was  elected 
to  succeed  Mrs.  Chester  Krum  as  president. 
The  local  interest  in  the  Women ^s  Alli- 
ance is  encouraged  by  the  organization  of 
the  second  Missouri  Branch  in  Kansas  City. 
Heretofore  the  Eliot  Society  has  been  the 
only  representative  in  the  State  of  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Alliance.  The  State  direc- 
tor, Mrs.  Hugh  McKittrick,  has  been  un- 
tiring in  her  efforts  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
national  work.  Her  Branch  of  the  Alliance 
has  made  seven  appropriations  to  mission- 
ary purposes  recommended  by  the  Alliance. 
The  appropriations  amounted  to  $140: 
Spokane,  $15;  Montana  Industrial,  $25; 
Austin,  Tex.,  $50;  Crow  Indian  Mission 
(for  material  for  box),  $5;  San  Diego,  $15; 
Mozoomdar  Mission,  $10;  Meadville  Li- 
brary, $20. 

Waahta,  la. — We  held  our  regular 
monthly  services  here  in  the  Masonic  Hall 
on  May,  the  27th.  Rev.  Elinor  Gordon 
of  Sioux  City  preached  for  us.  Judging  by 
the  size  of  the  audience,  the  interest  in 
liberal  preaching  at  Washta  and  vicinity 
does  not  diminish.  The  subject  of  Miss 
Oordon^s  discourse  was,  "Is  there  a  ra- 
tional basis  for  prayer?"  The  preacher  said 
that  rational  discussion  of  all  subjects  was 
good,  and  that  prayer  was  not  to  be  ex- 
cepted. Her  conclusion  was  that,  if  the 
supplicant's  petitions  were  offered  as  a  beg- 
gar, they  availed  nothing;  but  prayer 
offered  with  the  view  of  placing  the  peti- 
tioner in  mental  harmony  with  his  or  her 
environment  was  very  healthful,     f.  s.  c. 


RICHES  AND  POVERTY. 

Let  ns  be  glad  of  hnmble  work, 

If  all  the  greater  is  denied, 
And  bend  beneath  the  common  load, 

To  gain  a  spirit  sanctified. 

Let  ns  be  glad  of  some  small  place. 

If  larger  we  may  never  find, 
Using  our  little  hold  of  earth 

To  win  the  consecrated  mind. 

Onr  weakness  may  we  tnm  to  strength, 
Tbrongh  patience  of  divine  decree, 

Knowing  the  honors  of  the  soal 
Are  gained  upon  the  bended  knee. 

With  all  that  pomp  and  pelf  can  win, 
With  all  that  sets  the  ufe  apart. 

Poor  are  we  if  we  fail  to  find 
The  riches  of  the  lowly  heart. 

No  gift  can  match  the  wish  to  serve, 
I^  lareess  eqnal  gentle  thought, 

Who  hath  alone  the  gold  of  earth 
Hath  not  the  price  of  lore  anbooght 

Augusta.  Lxn^En. 
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"He  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations, 
wbose  bailder  and  maker  is  Ood.'*— Heb.  zl.  10. 

What  Abraham  was,  whether  a  real 
personage  or  a  tribal  name,  round  whom 
in  either  case  a  story  grew,  is  not  the 
question  here.  The  question  is  what  the 
writer  of  this  Epistle  thought  as  he  pictured 
in  h?s  mind  the  career  of  a  patriarch  whom 
he  at  least  thought  historical.  And  it  is 
plain  that  he  saw  Abraham  as  one  who 
passed  onward  through  life,  giving  up  the 
visible  and  the  transient  for  the  sake  of 
realities,  invisible  and  eternal,  of  which  he 
had  no  proof  save  within,  but  which  he  be- 
lieved in,  and  through  his  belief  realized. 
He  saw  the  ancient  hero  of  his  race,  and 
his  heart  swelled  with  admiration. 

Bat  what  did  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
really  see?  What  did  he  reverence?  He 
saw  and  reverenced  a  character.  He  saw 
the  courage,  faith,  resolution,  obedience  to 
tlie  voice  within,  which  sent  Abraham  forth 
sacrificing  all,  from  his  home,  to  follow 
God  alone ;  the  wandering  life  which  mixed 
with  many  men,  but  never  was  seduced 
from  righteousness  save  once;  the  soul 
careless  of  worldly  rights  and  wealth,  which 
tossed  to  Lot  the  choice  of  all  he  wished; 
the  heart  that  year  after  year  longed  for  the 
promise  and  the  son  that  came  not,  and  yet 
did  not  distrust  Grod;  the  dweUer  in  the 
mountains  and  on  the  plains  that  did  not 
care  to  make  a  resting-place  for  himself, 
for  he  lived  in  the  joy  of  two  great  concep- 
tions,— first,  that  God  was  always  with  him, 
and,  second,  that  in  his  seed  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed; 
whose  compassion  and  boldness  were  equally 
de0p  when  he  pleaded  with  the  Almighty 


for  the  sinful  city ;  and  who  died  as  he  had 
lived,  God  and  the  mountain  simplicity  in 
his  heart,  having  built  up  into  finished  form 
and  charm  that  strong  and  stately  character, 
equally  natural  and  noble, — at  one  with  God, 
God  in  his  heart,  God's  voice  in  his  ears, 
the  splendid  faiths  and  hopes  of  humanity 
as  vital  in  death  as  in  life,  and  always  look- 
ing up  from  the  city  within  him,  which 
God  and  he  had  built,  to  the  archetypal  city 
beyond,  which  had  foundations,  which  Grod 
had  built  and  made  for  him  as,  day  by  day, 
God  built  and  made  the  city  of  his  soul. 

"Looking  for  a  city  that  had  founda- 
tions,"— ^yes,  perhaps  so ;  for  even  in  that 
ancient  time,  when  there  was  no  fixed 
belief  in  a  world  to  come,  there  were  hours 
when  it  rose,  like  an  island  of  the  blest,  in 
golden  mist  out  of  the  sea  of  humanity, 
and  men  saw  its  vision  and  rejoiced.  But 
if  that  were  not  so,  yet  the  city  was  built, 
and  its  foundations  were  secure.  Within 
Abraham  its  walls  arose,  and  its  temples, — 
the  city  of  the  soul,  the  city  of  a  divine 
character,  whose  builder  and  maker  was 
God. 

So,  too,  this  writer  to  the  Hebrews  con- 
ceived there  was  a  city  within ;  but  he  con- 
ceived yet  more.  For,  when  he  lived,  men 
looked  forward  to  the  swift  advent  of  Jesus 
and  to  a  material  city,  a  new  Jerusalem, 
where  all  the  just  should  live  and  reign. 
He,  too,  like  Abraham,  was  a  pilgrim  of 
the  invisible.  He,  too,  lived  in  faith,  looking 
forward;  and,  in  the  looking  toward  that 
appearing,  purified  himself  even  as  his  King 
was  pure,  and  hour  by  hour,  stone  by  stone, 
prayed  that  his  mind  and  life  might  be 
wrought  into  the  city  of  God,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  a  character  whose  builder 
and  maker  was  God,  so  that  in  the  end  he 
might  be  fit  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  glorious 
Jerusalem. 

Many  things  have  changed  for  us  since 
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then.  We  do  not  look  for  a  new  Jerasalem 
such  as  this  writer  saw.  We  do  not  wander, 
like  Abraham,  from  encampment  to  encamp* 
ment,  having  no  settled  home  save  that 
which  faith  creates.  But  still  we  have  the 
same  ideas  as  they  possessed,  modified  in 
a  hundred  ways,  but  in  their  source  and 
power  unchanged.  Still  we  use  the  same 
terms,  still  we  can  speak  of  being  strangers 
and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  still  we  say  we 
walk  by  faith,  still  we  sing  of  the  all-golden 
Jerusalem,  still  we  cry,  "We  look  for  a  city 
which  hath  foundations."  AH  the  world 
has  changed  but  the  human  soul,  and  the 
continuity  of  terms  expresses  the  unaltered 
and  continuous  ideas  by  which  the  religion 
of  man  lives.  This  is  eternity  in  history. 
Empires  pass  away,  the  everlasting 
mountains  bow,  all  things  pass  and  change, 
but  not  the  soul,  not  the  essential  life  of 
man.  If  you  would  know  the  infinite, 
there  it  is;  and  it  is  Grod  in  man.  As  it 
was  with  Abraham,  so  was  it  with  the 
writer  of  this  Epistle.  As  it  was  with  him, 
so  is  it  with  us.  How  few  of  you  do  not 
feel  your  hearts  thrill  as  you  say,  '*We  look 
for  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose 
maker  and  builder  is  God,"  as  it  is  with 
us,  so  will  it  be  a  thousand  years  hence; 
and  some  man,  finding  on  a  stall  some  poem 
of  this  time  which  shall  record  these  words, 
will  wander  homewards,  thinking,  "So  they 
thought  a  thousand  years  ago,  so  think  I 
now :  all  is  changed  but  this  alone, — the  city 
of  the  soul." 

This,  then,  we  possess  within,  you  and  I, — 
a  city  which  day  by  day  is  built.  Who  is 
the  builder,  and  on  what  foundations  does 
it  rest?  The  senses  are  its  gates.  How 
are  they  guarded  ?  Are  they  fast  shut  against 
our  evil  enemies?  The  conscience  is  its 
^  market  place,  where  all  its  food  is  weighed 
and  sold.  Of  what  kind  are  the  scales  used 
there, — false  or  true?  and  in  its  stalls  is 
there  wakefulness  and  obedience  ?  The  rea- 
son is  its  House  of  Representatives.  Who 
sits  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  who  carries  the 
day  when  the  parties  of  right  and  wrong  di- 
vide ?  The  imagination  sets  up  its  palaces 
and  gardens.  With  what  pictures  are  they 
filled,  who  are  the  folk  that  walk  therein, 
what  are  the  dreams  and  fancies  that  lie  in 
its  woods  or  wander  by  its  streams?  The 
faculties,  desires,  powers,  aspirations,  all  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  thought,  the  feel- 


ings, the  incessant  thinkings, — these  are  its 
houses.  Of  what  kind  are  they?  Built  to 
last  forever,  secure  against  decay,  white 
and  pure,  with  all  their  windows  open  to 
the  airs  of  heaven  ?  Who  has  buUt  and 
made  it  all,  wonderful  city  that  it  is?  Year 
by  year,  day  by  day,  it  has  been  wrought ; 
and  now  it  stands  within, — the  image  of  your 
very  self.  Go  walk  through  its  streets,  and 
think  on  who  has  built  it, — God  or  your 
own  wild  will  ?  And  is  it  he  who,  having 
built  it,  dwells  in  its  citadel,  or  that  other— 
your  own  liking — who  has  laid  every  stone 
of  it? 

It  is  easy  to  answer  the  question  by  ask- 
ing another, — "On  what  foundation  does 
the  city  rest  ?"  If  it  rest  on  the  rock  of 
doing  righteousness,  of  hearing  and  doiag 
the  things  which  Jesus  told  us  were  the 
things  of  God,  on  strict  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  love  and  truth  and  purity,  then 
God  has  built  the  city  of  your  soul ;  and  it 
vdll  resist  the  earthquakes  and  the  floods  of 
life,  and  all  the  storms  of  evil  will  not  over- 
throw its  walls.  But  if  its  foundations  are 
only  your  own  feelings,  undirected  by  right- 
eous will,  and  not  the  doing  of  noble  things, 
only  fancies  to  be  good  or  fancies  to  be 
wrong,  only  your  own  daily  desires,  only 
shifting,  changing  will,  then  the  whole  city 
rests  upon  the  sand;  and  walls  and  gates, 
palaces  and  houses,  are  in  mortal  peril.  Let 
the  rain  come,  and  the  flood  and  tempest  of 
life,  and  in  a  moment  it  will  fall,  and  great 
will  be  its  ruin. 

Weary,  unspeakably  weary,  will  be  the  re- 
building! Yet  it  must  be  done.  From 
year  to  year  through  many  a  time  and  tinaes 
in  the  eternal  world  you  will  have  to  clear 
away  the  ruin,  to  set  free  the  ground,  to  lay 
again  the  foundation,  so  that  God,  with  you, 
may  build  into  nobleness  that  inward  city. 
It  is  a  work  which  will  be  spared  to  none. 
Now  or  hereafter  you  will  have  to  build  a 
perfect  city.  Do  it  now.  Call  now  your 
Father  to  your  side.  Lift  into  lovely  and 
noble  proportions  the  buildings  of  the  soul. 
Lay  to  your  work  the  plummet  of  righteous- 
ness. Say  to  your  will:  "Bend  yourself 
under  the  order  and  command  of  God. 
Obey  and  know  your  rightful  Lord :  you  are 
not  the  architect,  but  you  should  be  his  mas- 
ter builder."  While  you  are  here,  let  the 
city  be  finished  for  eternity. 

And  for  this  purpose  let  your  foundation 
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be  in  the  living  rock.  That  is  the  first 
thing.  *<He  that  heareth  these  sayings  of 
mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  to  a 
man  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock."  The 
city  of  the  son],  when  God  is  maker  and 
builder,  is  founded  upon  loving,  true,  and 
righteous  action.  What  sort  of  action  is 
that?  You  ask  as  if  you  did  not  know. 
Every  one  knows,  but  all  do  not  choose  to 
know.  And,  if  you  are  in  any  doubt,  there 
are  noble  lives  enough  recognized  by  all  the 
world,  from  seeing  which  you  may  clearly 
aDderstand  what  righteous  doing  means. 
Above  all  there  is  Jesus  Christ,  our  Master. 
He  laid  that  foundation  deep,  and  other 
foundation  than  that  no  man  may  lay.  It 
is  laid  in  the  character  of  God  himself, — 
laid  on  the  rocky,  unshakable  basis  of  eter- 
nal righteousness  and  love.  Not  a  child  in 
this  congregation  but  can  understand  what 
it  means  to  have  that  foundation  for  the 
city  of  the  soul.  <*What  you  feel  to  be  right 
and  loving,  do  in  the  name  of  Grod  your 
Father."  There  it  is  I  And,  when  the  city 
of  the  soul  rises  on  that  living  rock,  then 
its  gates  and  walls,  markets  and  palaces, 
houses  and  gardens,  and  its  capitol,  are  fit 
and  beautiful,  and  become  themselves  eter- 
nal as  the  rock  on  which  they  rose.  It  is  a 
city  which  hath  foundations. 

Look,  then,  within  upon  your  inner  life. 
There  lies  the  shining  city  on  the  plain  of 
your  heart  with  all  its  wonders,  full  to  the 
edge  of  its  walls  with  the  houses  which  the 
events  of  every-day  life  have  built,  crowded 
with  its  population  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. You  know  it !  You  alone,  and  God, 
behold  it  Has  it  foundations?  Will  it 
stand  when  the  day  of  test  arrives?  What 
is  it  that  you  have  within?  Is  God  its 
boilder  and  maker?  Day  by  day  has  he 
been  with  you  ?  Hour  by  hour  has  his  pres- 
ence filled  your  soul?  As  each  day  added 
a  new  house  to  the  city,  as  each  day's 
thoughts  and  emotions  were  bom  to  become 
the  dwellers  in  that  house,  were  the  doings 
of  the  day,  and  the  thoughts,  done  and 
thought  in  Grod,  so  that  you  rejoiced  that 
the  eyes  of  perfect  love  and  holiness  beheld 
them  ?  Was  every  house,  which  every  day 
built,  built  with  the  truth  and  justice  and 
temperance  and  wisdom,  with  the  beauty 
and  power  of  the  Lord  present,  so  that  no 
lying  or  injustice,  no  intemperance  or  folly, 
no  dishonor  and  no  weakness,  were  built 


into  it  to  make  it  unsafe  or  ugly,  so  that, 
when  you  pass  by  that  place,  in  the  walks 
that  memory  takes  through  the  soul's  city, 
you  need  not  shiver  with  distress  or  dread 
that  the  building  will  tumble  in  hideous 
ruin,  but  be  able  to  look  up  and  think,  God 
built  up  that  day  with  me :  its  house  is 
mine  and  his  forever. 

And  now,  if  you  can  look  inwardly  with 
some  peace,  not  with  complete  joy,  indeed, — 
for  who  has  not  built  many  a  day  weakly  or 
ill?  in  whose  heart  are  not  many  gardens 
desolate,  and  many  houses  in  ruins  ?  — but, 
if,  on  the  whole,  the  city  of  the  soul  has  its 
foundation  on  the  rock ;  if  its  buildings  and 
dwellings  are  fair  and  firm ;  if  you  may  say, 
with  humility,  God  has  built  it  along  wiUi 
me, — then  be  proud  of  it,  with  that  pride 
which  guards  it  against  evil  and  dishonor ; 
labor  night  and  day  to  keep  it  strong  and 
righteous;  let  nothing  enter  its  gates 
which  defileth  or  maketh  a  lie ;  regulate  it ; 
ennoble  it ;  and  in  its  centre,  in  its  citadel, 
pray  that  God  your  Father  may  dwell  for- 
ever, and  daily  walk  its  streets,  and  with 
his  presence  fill  its  dwellings,  so  that 
everything  in  it  which  is  noble  and 
beautiful  may  be  liberated  to  do  the  most 
fitting  and  loveliest  work,  and  all  that  is 
base  may  be  silenced  and  driven  out,  and 
all  that  is  wild  and  untamed  be  humanized 
and  ordered,  until  there  is  nothing  in  it 
which  is  not  fit  for  the  perfect  world. 

There,  then,  is  one  of  the  aims  of  life, — 
the  inward  aim, — indeed,  perhaps  the  only 
aim ;  for,  if  that  be  done,  the  outward  aim, 
which  is  the  helping  of  others  to  build  the 
whole  temple  of  humanity,  will  surely  be 
done  well  when  this  is  well  done.  Strive 
for  that  end.  The  man  who  cares  for 
Christ,  who  would  follow  him  to  God,  the 
man  who  has  just  reason,  will  gather  all 
his  powers  together,  and  stretch  himself, 
like  a  bent  bow,  to  this  aim  of  life.  He  will 
look  to  the  city  which  is  within  him,  and 
order  all  things  for  its  perfect  building, — 
not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  love  of 
God  and  for  the  use  of  man.  With  those 
motives,  self-development  is  nobleness ;  and 
the  ennobling  of  the  polity  within  is  freed 
from  danger. 

So  he  will  set  to  work.  And  now  listen 
for  a  moment  to  what  an  old  Greek,  long 
before  the  time  of  Christ,  said  of  this  city 
of   the    soul:    "First,    he   will    honor   all 
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studies,  and  study  all  action  which  will 
chastise  and  deliver  the  city  of  his  soul  into 
perfection,  and  despise  all  other  studies, 
and  leave  by  all  other  action. 

**And,  in  the  next  place,  he  will  keep 
under  his  body,  and  so  far  will  he  be  from 
yielding  to  brutal  or  irrational  pleasure  that 
he  will  not  even  look  to  bodily  health  as  his 
main  object,  nor  deaire  to  be  strong  or  well, 
unless  he  is  likely  thereby  to  gain  temper- 
ance and  inward  strength  of  righteousness, 
but  yet,  that  being  given,  will  also  desire  to 
preserve  the  harmony  of  the  body  for  the 
sake  of  the  concord  of  the  soul.  This  prac- 
tical thing  he  will  do,  if  he  is  indeed  taught 
of  Grod.  And,  as  to  the  things  of  this 
world,  he  will  be  also  temperate  and 
quiet.  He  will  not  increase  his  wealth 
beyond  what  he  needs,  nor  seek  for  the 
praise  of  men,  nor  load  himself  with  mul- 
titudinous business,  nor  bring  upon  him 
a  burden  of  many  cares  which  will  pre- 
vent him  looking  upward,  but,  considering 
the  city  within,  and  the  need  that  God 
should  always  be  seen  and  felt  in  it  as  first, 
will  set  aside  all  these  excessive  worldly 
aims,  and  regulate  all  life,  so  that  no  change 
for  the  worse  take  place  in  the  sconstitution 
and  institutions  of  the  city  of  the  soul. 

«*And,  if  honors  are  offered  him,  he  will 
accept  such  as  will  make  him  a  better  man, 
more  worthy  of  the  presence  of  Grod  in  his 
soul,  but  will  put  aside  all  preferment 
or  wealth  of  any  kind,  whether  private  or 
public,  which  is  likely  to  loosen  or  injure 
his  possessed  habits  of  righteousness  and 
quietude,  of  temperance,  justice,  and  truth, 
in  all  things  being  a  politician, — not,  per- 
haps, in  his  native  country,  but  in  that  in- 
ward city*'  of  which  God  is  the  founder, 
and  which  he  builds  with  God. 

Thus  far  said  the  Greek;  and,  indeed,  we 
might  think  we  heard  a  Christian  teacher 
speaking. 

So,  guarding  it  from  without,  the  Chris- 
tian will  govern  the  city  of  the  soul  within, 
with  the  help  of  God.  Secret  and  evil 
thoughts  roam  in  it,  like  felons  in  the  night. 
Base  desires,  unbridled  wills,  savage  pas- 
sions, vile  counsels,  creep  into  its  dwellings. 
He  who  cares  for  the  city  of  the  soul  makes 
prayer  his  companion,  and  day  by  day 
drives  all  these  things  out,  purifying  his 
heart,  till  in  its  most  secret  gardens  and  in 
its  lowliest  dwellings  the  soul  is  clean  and 


free  and  noble,  till  he  can,  standing  in  its 
market-place,  cry  out  with  gratitude  and 
joy.  The  builder  and  maker  of  this  city  is 
God,  my  Father  1 

Then  it  will  be  time  for  him  to  look  for- 
ward, and  not  till   then.      Then  he  may 
think  within  himself,  and  say:    In  heaven 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  pattern  of  this  city 
within  me,  perfect  as  this  is  not ;  beautiful 
exceedingly, — ^the  ideal  which  Grod  had  of 
me  when  he  sent  me  into  the  world,  the 
archetype  of  myself.     Now,  having  wrought 
and  governed  myself  into  harmony   with 
God,  having  built  with  him  into  some  love- 
liness my  inward  city,  I  can  behold  that 
other,  and  rejoice.    Now  I  may  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when,  life  here  over,  the 
city  I  have  within  will  unite  itself  into  the 
archetypal  city  in  the  ideal  world,  and  be 
joined  to  it  forever.    And  in  that  hope  I 
am  glad  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of 
glory.    And  when  things  are  sorrowful  and 
weary  here,  and  labor  and  pain  make  me 
impatient,  and  the  daily  building  is  beset 
with  trouble,  and  the  gates  are  besieged 
with  sins,  and  I  beat  them  back  with  pain ; 
and  when  my  own  desires  turn  traitors,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  drive  them  beyond  the  wall, — 
in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  or  in  the  midst  of 
evil  dreams,  I  may  look  up,  and  behold  that 
other  city  of  my  soul  which  God  keeps  for 
me,  which  has  its  foundations  in  his  eternal 
love,  and  which  he  built  and  made  for  me 
from  all  eternity ;  and,  beholding,  I  shall  be 
strong  and  very  courageous. 

But  whether  there  be  such  a  city  or  not 
for  me,  as  I  surely  trust  there  is, — even  if 
there  were  none,  there  is  at  least  this  city  of 
the  soul  within.  I  know  what  ought  to  be 
its  foundations.  I  know  how  it  should  be 
built,  kept,  and  governed ;  and  I  will  act  ac- 
cording to  that  knowledge,  and  live  to  make 
the  city  subject  to  the  true  law.  Were  God 
to  give  me  no  dwelling-place  hereafter,  at 
least  he  shall  be  able  here  to  dwell  with  me, 
in  the  city  that  hath  his  own  foundations. 


MUSIC, 

When  sunset  faded  in  the  west, 

And  t^vilight  whispered,  *'Here  is  rest," 

A  sweet  bird  sent  its  silver  song 

To  charm  my  dreams  the  whole  night  long ! 

W1LL11.M  Becittoh. 
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WHAT   WILL  RE  MA  FN  f 


IF  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM  AND  SCIENTIFIC  IN- 
QUIRY SHALL  OVERTHROW  THE  CURRENT 
THKOLOOT  OF  CHRISTENDOM,  WILL  THE 
FOUNDATIONS  OF  RELIGION  BE  DE- 
STROYED ? 


What  is  there  in  Christianity  that  makes 
it  SO  transcendently  important?  We  need 
not  search  long  for  a  reply.  What  we  re- 
quire is  the  satisfaction  of  our  moral  and 
spiritual  natures.  This  includes  the  ezx)eri- 
ence  of  a  good  conscience,  the  environment 
of  a  morally  sound  and  spiritually  educated 
community,  and  an  assurance  of  a  blessed 
immortality.  If  conscience  is  no  longer  to 
role,  if  her  peculiar  satisfaction  is  no  longer 
to  be  enjoyed,  if  the  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong  are  to  be  obliterated,  if  all 
that  has  been  gained  in  civilization  by  slow, 
painful  processes  is  to  be  lost,  if  a  belief  in 
immortality  and  future  blessedness  is  to  be 
surrendered,  what  a  spiritual  desolation  is 
open  to  view ! 

But  suppose  surrender  involves  the  loss  of 
none  of  these, — suppose  conscience  will  yet 
rule,  suppose  right  will  still  be  better  than 
wrong,  suppose  civilization  will  lose  nothing 
of  what  has  been  gained,  suppose  immor- 
tality and  blessedness  and  a  future  life  are 
as  secure  as  before, ~ would  not  the  situation 
have  more  of  hope  and  confidence  than  our 
imagination  may  have  pictured  ?  If  assur- 
ance could  be  had  that  the  essential  things 
will  remain,  that  strife  will  cease,  and  that 
men  will  return  to  the  pursuits  of  gentle 
peace  and  brotherhood,  then  perhaps  we 
might  be  willing  to  consider  a  proposition 
to  revise  our  theological  creed,  and  to  re- 
adjust our  ideas  on  points  now  shown  to  be 
of  minor  import. 

Why  do  men  hold  to  the  theological  doc- 
trines of  the  past,  and  love  them?  The 
doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  if  dear  to  any 
heart,  is  dear  simply  because  of  its  supposed 
necessary  connection  with  a  scheme  that 
promises  future  blessedness.  True,  we 
have  revered  it.  We  have  connected  it  with 
all  that  we  have  held  sacred;  but,  if  its 
abandonment  is  attended  with  no  evil  con- 
sequences save  the  mental  struggle  it  might 
occasion,  we  might  be  willing  to  say  fare- 
well to  it.  The  same  is  true  of  the  miracu- 
lous birth  of  Jesus.  Our  interest  in  that 
doctrine  is  wholly  due  to  the  supposition 


that  such  a  birth  was  necessary  to  the  per- 
fecting of  the  scheme  upon  which  our  pres- 
ent experiences  and  our  hopes  for  the  fut- 
ure are  based.  Even  so  central  a  doctrine 
as  that  of  the  atonement  is  of  value  to 
us  only  because  we- have  regarded  it  as  a 
means  to  a  much  desired  end.  If  it  shall 
appear  to  our  satisfaction  to  be  unessential, 
its  surrender  would  not  be  a  serious  loss. 
The  physical  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  only 
of  value  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  salvation. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  concessions 
would  be  fatal.  That  the  terms  do  sound 
harsh  and  cruel  to  some  must  be  admitted. 
But  on  the  supposition  that  the  surrender 
of  these  cherished  doctrines  were  made,  and 
we,  like  Adam  and  Eve,  driven  from  the 
paradise  of  our  Christian  security  and  hope, 
were  compelled  to  go  forth  into  the  world, 
let  us  look  about,  and  see  what,  if  anything, 
would  remain. 

Many  things  would  remain.  Really, 
would  any  of  the  most  important  and 
vital  things  be  destroyed  ?    Let  us  see. 

Human  society  would  remain.  We  should 
still  pursue  the  daily  routine  of  life.  We 
should  still  care  for  present  interests,  **buy 
and  sell  and  get  gain,"  provide  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  for  our  wives  and  little  ones, 
and  means  of  education  for  our  children, 
just  as  before.  Public  business  would  go 
on,  public  schools  continue,  legislatures 
meet,  courts  sit,  laws  would  be  enforced,  and 
law-breakers  sent  to  prison  or  to  the  gal- 
lows. The  proposition  to  abolish  belief  in 
a  supernatural  revelation,  supernatural ly 
attested,  is  one  thing.  A  proposition  to 
disband  human  society  is  quite  another. 
'^Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  ^ven  so  to  them,''  would  re- 
main the  Grolden  Rule  for  the  regulation  of 
human  conduct. 

The  problem  of  human  destiny  would  re- 
main. That  to  some  it  would  appear  to  be 
rendered  more  difficult  of  solution  is  true; 
but  it  would  still  be  here.  The  final  an- 
swer to  that  problem  might  not  greatly 
differ,  if  it  differed  at  all,  from  that  at  pres- 
ent accepted.  Certain  forms  of  proof,  or 
supposed  proof,  of  a  doctrine  may  fail, 
while  the  doctrine  itself  may  not  be  over- 
thrown. For  example,  that  which  we 
hitherto  have  relied  upon  as  proof  of  a  state 
of  future  blessedness,  and  as  the  finger-post 
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pointing  the  way  to  it,  may  prove  to  be 
insufficient;  but,  nevertheless,  the  doctrine 
may  be  true.  If  the  old  evidence  becomes 
worthless,  the  opportunity  remains  to  pre- 
sent other  testimony,  which,  while  it  may 
not  be  quite  so  direct,  may,  nevertheless,  be 
quite  as  assuring,  and  have  besides  the  merit 
of  invulnerability.  We  say  again  that  the 
question  of  human  destiny  would  still  be 
with  us.  Men  would  continue  to  ask,  ''If  a 
man  die,  shall  he  live  again  V"  They  would 
indulge  a  great  hope,  as  did  enlightened 
minds  among  pagan  nations  before  Christi- 
anity came.  So  long  as  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality is  not  positively  proven  false,  men 
will  entertain  the  hope  of  its  truth.  The 
overthrow  of  the  orthodox  idea  of  Christian- 
ity does  not  prove  atheism.  It  simply  re- 
mands the  inquiry  regarding  religious  doc- 
trines back  to  its  status  previous  to  the 
emergence  of  Christianity.  Practically,  not 
so  far  back  as  that,  inasmuch  as  by  the  en- 
lightenment, brought  in  by  Christianity,  we 
are  far  better  able  to  deal  with  such  a 
question. 

We  should  continue  to  have  a  standard 
of  authority.  Hitherto  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation has  been  that  standard.  In  the  sup- 
posed change  which  we  are  discussing  the 
standard  would  be  the  inerrancy  of  the 
human  reason.  At  once  we  hear  the  excla- 
mation, "How  impotent  a  guide  is  human 
reason  !*'  But  you  will  have  judged  too 
quickly.  In  some  departments  of  knowl- 
edge its  absolute  inerrancy  will  at  once  be 
admitted.  Take  the  subject  of  pure  mathe- 
matics for  illustration.  Is  not  human  rea- 
son absolutely  correct  in  that  sphere,  and  do 
we  not  know  that  it  is  ?  And  would  all  the 
revelations  heaven  could  give  move  us  one 
jot  to  deny  what  mathematically  is  proven  ? 
The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  i*ight  angles.  Are  we  not  abso- 
lutely sure  of  that?  The  square  on  the  hy- 
pothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two 
sides.  Is  any  one  found  denying  that? 
Could  a  revelation  add  anything  to  its  cer- 
tainty ?  Could  a  revelation  declaring  that 
it  is  false  overthrow  our  conviction  of  its 
truth  ?  In  such  a  sphere  human  reason  is 
unerring :  the  result  of  its  action  is  invested 
with  the  quality  of  absolute  certainty. 

Take  the  fundamental  propositions  of 
logic  for  another  illustration,     *''\^'hatever 


is,  is  equal  to  itself" ;  "a  thing  must  either 
be  or  not  be" ;  "a  thing  cannot  both  be  and 
not  be  at  the  same  time."  Can  there  be 
any  doubt  about  the  truthfulness  of  sach 
propositions?  Our  whole  mental  constitu- 
tion would  have  to  be  reconstructed  before 
we  could  doubt  these  axiomatic  truths. 
Kant,  the  great  German  philosopher,  de- 
clares that  metaphysics  is  capable  of  estab- 
lishment on  principles  just  as  obvious,  just 
as  unerring,  just  as  necessarily  true,  as  those 
of  mathematics  and  of  logic.  True,  he  will 
not  affirm  this  of  the  speculative  reason,  be- 
cause a  great  many  things  enter  into  a  train 
of  reasoning  which  give  occasion  for  errors, 
just  as  a  problem  in  mathematics  may,  in 
the  course  of  its  solution,  admit  errors 
which  vitiate  the  conclusion.  But  what  he 
styles  the  practical  reason,  the  institutional 
power  of  the  human  mind,  lays  down  prin- 
ciples in  the  realms  of  pure  thought  which 
are  just  as  certain  as  mathematical  or  logi- 
cal axioms.  There  is  nothing  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  mankind  which 
may  not  be  brought  at  last  to  the  judgment 
of  this  unerring  faculty. 

Some  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  Eng- 
lish race  and  of  the  English  church  have 
affirmed  again  and  again  that  all  revelation 
must  be  judged  by  human  reason.  It  is  not 
meant  by  this  that  prejudice  does  not  ob- 
scure and  warp  judgment,  or  that  reason's 
dictum  is  to  be  accepted  on  every  question 
that  may  be  presented,  because  some  are 
matters  of  speculation  only,  about  which 
errors  may  be  made. 

The  Scriptures  will  remain  to  us  in  essen- 
tially their  present  form.  They  will  remain 
to  utter  their  truths  just  as  they  have  for 
centuries.  Whatever  change  may  take 
place  will  be  in  our  opinions  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  Scriptures,  the  mode  of  their 
composition,  and  the  kind  of  reverence  we 
shall  bestow  upon  them.  They  may  not  be 
regarded  as  of  miraculous  origin  or  super- 
natural authority.  They  may  not  be  con- 
sidered as  divinely  inspired  in  the  old 
miraculous  sense.  But  is  not  truth  true, 
even  if  it  be  not  supernaturally  imparted? 
Can  we  not  know  that  some  things  are  true, 
even  if  not  maile  the  subject  of  a  special 
revelation?  We  have  esteemed  the  Bible, 
because  we  have  regarded  it  as  God's  own 
word.  We  have  marvelled  at  its  goodness 
and  rejoiced  in  its  wisdom.     Because  of  its 
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tenderness  and  sympathy  and  its  wealth  of 
knowledge,  we  have  thought  better  of  a 
God  who  could  reveal  such  sublime  truths 
to  man.  But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  God  has  never  visibly  nor  specially  ex- 
erted himself  in  dictating  a  book,  that  his 
activity  in  this  matter  has  never  been 
greater  than  it  now  is,  nor  of  a  different 
kind.  Suppose  the  human  mind,  working 
on  themes  so  transcendent,  has  produced 
what  we  esteem  to  be  worthy  of  Grod,  does 
not  this  create  great  hope  of  man  and  his 
divine  possibilities  ?  If  men  could  produce 
the  Bible,  is  the  race  so  badly  off  ?  As  his- 
tory, as  poetry,  as  philosophy,  as  a  code  of 
morals,  as  an  inspiration  to  an  exalted  relig- 
ions life,  the  Bible  is  not  only  invaluable, 
but  is  an  exhibition  of  the  power  of  the 
human  mind  that  suggests  man*s  near  rela- 
tionship with  the  divine.  The  Bible,  indeed, 
is  a  book,  not  of  less  value  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  believe,  but  of  far 
greater  value  than  one  with  orthodox  pre- 
suppositions can  discern.  It  may  fail  to 
prove  certain  statements,  which,  relying 
upon  its  testimony,  we  have  hitherto  re- 
garded as  historical;  but  there  are  many 
things  which  its  testimony  does  so  firmly 
establish  that  no  serious  question  of  their 
truthfulness  will  ever  be  raised.  The 
truths  of  the  Bible  are  no  less  true,  though 
they  were  discerned,  and  expressed  in  writ- 
ing* by  men. 

Jesus  Christ  will  remain  to  us,  and  he 
will  be  as  ever  the  captain  of  our  salvation. 
Xo  one  doubts  the  historical  reality  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  He  may  not  have  been  born 
of  a  virgin,  he  may  not  have  worked  mir- 
acles nor  fulfilled  prophecy,  he  may  not  have 
risen  from  the  dead ;  but  nevertheless  he  re- 
mains the  spiritual  head  of  the  race.  He 
knew  the  pathway  of  life  as  no  one  else  has 
known  it.  His  feet  travelled  with  eager 
haste  along  this  pathway,  and  his  encourag- 
ing voice  and  illumined  soul  call  to  all  men 
to  follow  him,  and  to  share  with  him  its 
blessedness.  If  God  has  revealed  himself 
in  nature,  why  may  he  not  reveal  himself  in 
man  ? 

There  is  a  patktcay  of  life^  and  men  have 
found  it.  Jesus  found  it.  Its  savin gness 
(and  it  t$  a  way  of  salvation)  depends  not 
on  Jesus'  supposed  divinity  nor  upon  any 
alleged  supernatural  revelation,  but  on  the 
very  nature  of  the  way  itself. 


<^Walk  in  this  way,  and  thou  shalt  own 
Thy  darkness  passed  away." 

We  revere  and  all  but  worship  other  men 
for  what  they  were  and  for  what  they  have 
done  for  humanity.  May  we  not  continue 
to  adore  the  person  and  obey  the  precepts 
of  him  who  has  done  so  transcendently 
much  more  for  us  than  any  other  benefac- 
tor? In  this  view  there  is  just  as  great  as- 
surance of  a  blessed  immortality  as  in  the 
old,  while  our  conception  of  the  character  of 
Christ  and  the  future  life  is  brought  more 
into  harmony  with  the  demands  of  enlight- 
ened thought. 

One  thing  more  will  remain,  and  that  is 
experience.  We  shall  still  know  that  right 
is  better  than  wrong.  Conscience  will  work 
just  as  truly  and  steadily  as  before.  Of 
the  truth  of  the  pronouncements  of  human 
nature  we  can  always  assure  ourselves. 
Experience  demonstrates  them.  We  shall 
still  have  the  fellowship  of  kindred  minds, 
— minds  that  share  the  same  passion  for 
righteousness  which  burns  with  undying 
ardor  in  our  own  souls.  We  shall  still  hope 
and  believe  that  **God  is  not  far  from  any 
one  of  us,"  the  gtedX  central  sun  of  right- 
ousness,  of  whose  fellowship  we  shall  assure 
our  hearts  continually. 

Having  now  passed  in  review  some  of  the 
things  that  remain,  nothing  is  left  but  to 
consider  in  a  word  or  two  the  advantages  of 
the  new  way  over  the  old. 

It  would  be  a  welcome  relief  to  many 
persons  not  to  be  required  to  believe  longer 
in  some  of  the  things  related  in  the  Bible. 
The  account  of  the  creation  is  a  sore  trial  to 
enlightened  minds.  They  know  it  is  not 
true  to  fact ;  yet  they  know  not  how  to  save 
anything  out  of  the  wreck,  if  they  let  one 
plank  go.  The  character  of  Jehovah,  as 
revealed  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  trial  to 
Christians  who  have  really  considered  it. 
How  many  innocents  were  ordered  slain  by 
him,  and  others  subjected  to  abominable 
abuses  I  If  we  could  be  excused  from  hav- 
ing to  believe  that  Uie  sun  and  moon  stood 
still,  that  the  shadow  went  back  on  the 
dial,  that  a  man  lived  three  days  in  the 
belly  of  a  whale,  that  Samson  performed 
the  legendary  and  mythical  exploits  as- 
cribed to  him,  it  seems  that  there  would  be 
few  who  would  not  rejoice.  If  we  could 
be  permitted  to  disbelieve  that  there  were 
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deyils  ttiat  possessed  men,  that  supernatural 
horrors  attended  the  death  of  a  man  on 
Calvary,  that  the  bodies  of  saints  arose  and 
came  into  the  city,  that  the  pocket  handker- 
chiefs of  an  apostle  cured  the  sick  upon 
whom  they  were  laid,  would  it  not  be  relief 
to  a  sadly  overtaxed  credulity  ? 

If  we  could  free  our  minds  from  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  holding  views  regarding 
Deity  that  reduce  him  to  the  proportions  of 
a  despot  of  the  Oriental  type,  who  adminis- 
ters the  affairs  of  the  world  as  did  Darius 
those  of  the  Persian  Empire,  who  makes  an 
unalterable  decree,  and  then,  to  save  his 
reputation  for  consistency,  devises  a  scheme 
whereby  he  can  save  both  the  letter  of  his 
law  and  the  victims  of  it, — I  say,  if  we  could 
lay  aside  any  necessity  for  believing  in  this 
unutterable  pettiness  and  folly  and  barba- 
rism, surely  all  might  rejoice. 

Thus,  as  the  result  of  our  inquiry,  we 
seem  to  find  many  strong  reasons  for  believ- 
ing, and  believing  confidently,  that  nothing 
connected  with  religion  or  the  Bible  will  be 
swept  away  by  the  Biblical  criticism  and 
scientific  inquiry  of  our  time  except  those 
things  which  have  really  been  a  burden  and 
a  hindrance,  and  that  everything  which  is 
true  and  vital  to  religion  or  permanently 
helpful  to  men  will  remain,  and  remain  in 
a  form  to  be  more  unencumbered  and  more 
effective  than  the  past  has  known. 

An  Orthodox  Inquirer. 


SERVICE   THE  LAW  OF  LIFE, 


Institutions  are  organized  activities. 
They  substitute  order,  system,  regularity, 
for  disorder,  confusion,  caprice.  The  key 
to  institutional  life  is  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion. The  individual  loses  his  little  life  in 
the  larger  life  of  the  community.  Let  him 
try  to  save  it,  and  disaster  follows  disaster 
in  quick  succession. 

The  organic  starting-point  of  co-operative 
life  is  the  family.  Its  ultimate  principle  is 
the  divine  passion  that  we  call  love,  with 
whose  benign  radiance  painters  glorify  the 
brow  of  motherhood.  But  no  canvas  ever 
reflected  the  ineffable  tenderness  that 
beamed  above  your  cradle  and  mine. 
Where  in  that  life  of  devotion  was  a  line 
of  selfishness?  When  did  your  mother  or 
mine    ever    save    her    energies,   limit    her 


solicitude,  dole  out  her  affection  in  stinted 
measure?  Women  who  calculatingly  set 
personal  ease  and  luxurious  comfort  over 
against  the  wearing  duties  involved  in  ma- 
ternity, and  consign  their  children  to  the 
custody  and  pupilage  of  menials,  may  save 
themselves  from  cares  that  wear  and 
burdens  that  oppress;  but  they  lose  the 
transfiguring  glory  of  motherhood.  The 
magnetic  needle  has  its  variation.  The 
equinoxes  retreat  from  their  stations  in  the 
sky.  The  solid  earth  loses  its  stability 
sometimes,  and  shakes  convulsively.  But 
the  true  maternal  instinct  has  no  varia- 
tion, no  precession,  no  unsteadiness.  A  few 
hours  of  toil  a  week  would  suffice  to  meet 
the  physical  wants  of  the  father.  Why 
does  he  labor  from  dawn  till  dusk  through 
the  weary  year,  and  sing  as  he  walks 
through  the  tiresome  round  of  duty  ?  It  is 
his  vicarious  life  that  entitles  him  to  the 
crown  that  dignifies  fatherhood.  He  lives 
in  the  young  life  of  childhood  that  gladdens 
his  hearth.  He  freely  loses  self  to  find  it 
again.  His  experience  defies  time  by 
springing  up  again  in  the  new  generation. 
Unhappy  is  the  child  that  dwells  alone  in 
the  home.  You  have  seen  the  spoiled  darl- 
ing of  doting  parents.  How  selfish  and  ex- 
acting he  is!  He  must  learn  the  hard 
lesson  of  life  by  a  bitter  discipliae  after  he 
has  passed  the  threshold  of  his  home. 
Living  is  giving,  not  appropriating.  It  is 
scattering,  not  storing.  It  is  the  outgoing, 
not  the  incoming  will.  To  the  degree  that 
he  saves  he  loses,  and  to  the  degree  that  he 
loses  he  saves. 

If  you  would  see  the  world  of  spiritual 
interaction  and  development  epitomized, 
watch  the  helpfulness,  the  mutual  conces- 
sions, the  surrender  of  child-life  in  the 
orderly  home.  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
observant  and  reflective  philosopher  declares 
the  family  to  be  the  starting-point  of  organ- 
ized educational  effort. 

As  the  child  moves  from  the  dependence 
of  family  life  to  the  field  in  which  he  is  to 
become  an  independent  producer,  he  finds 
the  same  inevitable  law  pursuing  him. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  all  the  vocations 
is  service.  The  husbandman  is  a  worker 
with  God.  The  divine  potencies  fill  the 
world  of  nature,  but  the  human  energy 
must  meet  them.  Scant  activity  brings 
scant   return.     Whoever   holds   back    his 
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effort  fails  to  touch  nature  at  the  stimulat- 
ing point.  With  what  patient  industry  the 
farmer  tarns  the  furrow,  mellows  the  rough 
surface,  freely  scatters  the  precious  seed, 
cultivates  again  and  again,  cooperates 
with  the  physical  universe,  with  sun  and 
air  and  cloud,  and  the  earth  instinct  with 
energy  heneath  his  feet.  Men  sometimes 
call  the  farmer's  life  solitary.  What  a  pur- 
blind soul  he  is  who  utters  such  a  manifest 
absurdity !  He  is  marshalling  the  hosts  of 
the  universe.  Myriad  toilers  are  about 
him. 

'*£very  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 
An  impulse  within  it  that  reaches  and 
towers, 

And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers." 

Into  this  great  workshop  he  steps,  and 
joins  the  busy  throng.  He  does  not  look 
within  to  follow  preference  and  caprice :  he 
looks  without,  and  questions  Nature  to  find 
her  royal  wishes.  "Turn  the  furrow,"  says 
the  earth.  **Bary  me,"  calls  the  seed.  "Till 
me,"  commands  the  willing  field.  "Garner 
me/'  whispers  the  golden  grain,  sleepily 
nodding  on  the  stem.  Obedient  to  these 
peremptory  voices,  the  thrifty  husbandman 
hurries  hither  and  thither;  and,  when  the 
▼inter  blasts  are  roaring  across  the  deserted 
plains,  the  hungry  feed  luxuriously  upon  the 
fruit  of  his  labor. 

The  mechanic  is  in  demand  in  proportion 
to  the  fidelity  of  his  service.  If  he  keeps 
self  before  his  eye,  his  career  is  short. 
Think  through  the  list  of  artisans  with 
whom  you  are  acquainted.  Who  gets  the 
contracts  without  competition?  It  is  he 
whose  houses  do  not  shake  in  the  gale, 
whose  doors  do  not  sag,  whose  windows  do 
not  rattle,  whose  paint  does  not  scale,  nor 
ceilings  drop.  It  is  he  who  puts  his  sturdy 
self  into  his  structures,  and  they  resist  the 
assaults  of  time  and  the  destructive  ele- 
ments because  he  does  not  save  his  effort 
nor  his  material.  You  know  that  the  un- 
seen IS  as  good  as  the  seen. 

Who  is  the  merchant  that  loses  his  life? 
It  is  he  who  puts  the  large  apples  at  the  top 
of  the  barrel  and  the  beaatiful  berries  at 
the  top  of  the  box.  He  may  have  a  short 
season  of  prosperity.  Like  the  seed  in  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  he  springs  up  quickly, 
because  he  has  no  deepness  of  earth;  but, 
when  the  sun  is  up,  and  the  testing  time 


comes,  he  withers  away,  and  dies.  He  has 
tried  to  save  his  life  by  securing  large 
prices  for  inferior  goods.  He  is  unwilling 
to  obey  the  law  of  equivalents,  and  the  cur- 
rents of  trade  do  not  flow  by  his  door. 
They  seek  other  channels.  The  successful 
merchant  is  the  man  who  has  succeeded  in 
inducing  people  to  believe  that  he  can  serve 
them  better  than  his  neighbors.  When 
tradesmen  recognize  more  fully  the  fact 
that  this  idea  of  service  is  the  organizing 
idea  of  modem  life,  more  than  five  or  six 
per  cent,  of  them  will  escape  the  bankrupt 
courts.  There  are  manufacturers  before 
whose  trade-mark  the  doors  of  commerce 
swing  as  if  by  magic.  They  have  found 
their  lives  by  losing  them.  Their  products 
are  in  every  market.  They  know  no  com- 
petition. How  they  shame  the  dishonest 
fools  who  think  to  reconstruct  the  universe 
by  playing  that  action  and  reaction  are  not 
equal  and  opposite  in  direction  ! 

I  am  aware  that  the  public  is  often  de- 
ceived. The  sudden  success  of  the  quack 
sometimes  disheartens  the  honest  practi- 
tioner. When  the  devil  would  deceive,  he 
doesn't  expose  the  hoof  and  tail.  He  steals 
the  livery  of  heaven,  and  appears  as  a  bene- 
factor,— a  servant  of  the  masses.  This  fact 
serves  rather  to  intensify  the  truth  that  I 
am  illustrating  than  to  disprove  it,  and  time 
tries  all  things  whether  they  be  good  or  evil. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  reflect  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  lurks  beneath  the  surface  of 
things  in  that  modern  miracle,  the  railroad  ? 
A  trans-continental  train  on  one  of  the  great 
trunk  lines  is  a  scene  of  splendor  that  rivals 
the  palaces  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  enter- 
tainments. The  coaches  are  furnished  with 
resplendent  mirrors  and  superbly  polished 
woods  of  the  rarest  and  most  expensive 
character.  Every  device  that  comfort  can 
suggest  or  ingenuity  imagine  is  freely  sup- 
plied. The  sense  of  beauty  is  awiJcened 
wherever  the  eye  may  turn.  Even  the 
laboring  locomotive  glistens  in  its  decora- 
tion of  shining  brass  and  nickel,  and  the 
employees  are  models  of  neatness  in  attire 
and  courtesy  in  manners.  Combined  with 
the  luxurious  appointments  for  comfort  and 
beauty  is  the  sense  of  almost  absolute 
security.  The  coaches  are  models  of 
strength.  Every  wheel  is  frequently  tested 
to  discover  any  hidden  flaw.  The  rails  are 
of  toughest    steel,  in  which  tenacity  and 
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elasticity  unite  at  the  point  of  greatest  effi- 
ciency. The  road-bed  is  as  smooth  as  a 
marble  floor,  and  as  solid  as  the  granite 
hills.  The  fierce  steed  that  dashes  away 
with  the  shining  carriages  is  the  product  of 
more  than  a  half-century  of  experiment  and 
evolution.  The  electric  head-light  converts 
night  into  day;  and  the  vigilant  air-brake 
awaits  the  signal  to  grapple  with  the  whirl- 
ing truck  in  its  mad  flight,  and  rob  it  of  its 
motion  in  a  dozen  pulse-beats.  Vigilant 
train  despatch ers  clear  the  track,  road- 
walkers  scrutinize  every  joint;  and  under 
the  watchful  eyes  of  a  hundred  expert  oper- 
atives you  dash  across  the  continent  at 
lightning  speed,  almost  unconscious  of  mo- 
tion, and  as  secure  as  if  sheltered  in  the 
safe  walls  of  home.  No  wonder  that  the 
stock  of  such  a  road  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  dividend-paying  corporations.  They 
have  learned  the  great  lesson  of  serving. 
They  do  not  save  in  scanty  expenditure  to 
lose  in  the  frightful  casualty.  They  lose 
in  prodigal  outlay  to  save  in  certain  secu- 
rity and  consequent  patronage. 

You  may  say  that  the  managers  of  such  a 
road  have  never  dreamed  that  they  were 
superbly  illustrating  the  principle  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  threw  into  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world,  the  principle  of  service. 
It  matters  nothing  that  they  are  uncon- 
scious of  the  sublime  idea.  It  is  there ;  and, 
whether  they  will  or  not,  it  is  the  price  that 
they  must  pay  for  what  men  call  success. 
You  answer  that  a  few  directors  roll  in 
wealth ;  but  how  can  the  luxury  of  a  few  be 
an  equivalent  for  the  gracious  service  which 
they  render  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
that  crowd  their  trains,  and  give  in  return 
the  merest  pittance  as  a  compensation ! 
They  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  benefi- 
cent law  that  has  seized  the  modern  world, 
— the  law  of  service, — and  they  cannot  es- 
cape it  if  they  would  succeed.  That  the 
few  may  live  in  kings'  houses,  dine  sumptu- 
ously every  day,  wear  fine  apparel,  hang  the 
triumphs  of  art  on  their  walls,  they  must 
return  ten  thousand  fold  to  the  masses  who 
dwell  in  cottages,  eat  coarse  fare,  clothe 
themselves  in  homespun,  and  cannot  tell  a 
Rubens  or  a  Raphael  from  a  chromo. 

Look  at  the  inventor,  whose  cunning 
brain  has  found  the  mysterious  w^ord  of 
command  at  whose  utterance  the  lightning, 
that  wild  "savage  of  the  skies,"  becomes  the 


patient  servant  of  the  race!    A  few  short 
years  ago  man  shrank  affrighted  from  the 
dreadful  presence  that  touched  only  to  de- 
stroy.    But  Franklin,  Morse,  £dison,  have 
deprived  him  of  his  terrors ;  and  now  he  is 
the  patient  and  tireless  servant.    He  runs 
upon    our    errands,    draws    our   carriages, 
kneels  beside  the  timid  girl  to  work  her 
sewing-machine,  shines  in  the  arc  or  iucan- 
descent  lamp,  performs  a  thousand  other 
menial  offices,  and  yet  stands  waiting  pa- 
tiently for   further    commands.      The   in- 
ventor marshals  the  forces  of   nature,  and 
they  lift  the  heavy  burdens  from  the  tired 
hands  of  man.     They  sow  his  fields,  reap 
his    harvests,   grind    his    corn,  weave  his 
fabrics,  transport  him  across  continents  and 
seas,  warm  his  houses,  lay  the  thought  and 
action  of  the  world  before  his  eye  in  the 
daily  paper,  extend  his  office  or  fireside  to  a 
county  or  State  with  the  telephone,  and  to 
the  world  with  the    telegraph,   record  his 
spoken  voice  in    the  delicate  foil  of  the 
phonograph  and  repeat  it  at  his  pleasure, 
beautify  his   home, — in  short,  call  to  his 
side,  at  his  word  of  command,  the  million' 
handed  giant  that  we   call   the  industrial 
world.      What    superb    service!      What  a 
magnificent  achievement !     To  multiply  the 
thought  of  a   single  mind  by  the  nnmher 
that  measures  the  populations  of  continents ! 
And  his  return,  .whatever  of  wealth  it  may 
comprise,  is   shelter  and  sustenance,  when 
looked   upon  from  its  material  side.     On 
the  spiritual  .side  it  is  an  immortality  in  the 
thought  of  the  race,  and  a  presence  in  its 
activity  that    laughs    at    what    men    have 
called  the  '^dateless  night  of  death." 

Further  illustration  may  well  be  spared. 
The  institution  which  we  call  the  vocations 
has  the  same  underlying  principle  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  came  to  proclaim, — ^the 
principle  of  service.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
is  in  the  consciousness  of  men  always.  But 
it  must  be  the  working  principle,  whether 
we  will  or  not. 

If  we  turn  to  the  third  great  institution, 
the  State,  what  shall  we  find  ?  'We  recog- 
nize at  the  earliest  stage  of  our  investiga- 
tion that  we  are  clearly  within  the  realm  of 
spiritual  life.  The  materialist  may  deny 
the  presence  of  reason  in  the  physical  uni- 
verse, but  he  will  not  have  the  hardihood  to 
deny  it  here.  The  thoughtful  student  can- 
not fail  to  find  that  history  is  a  rational 
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process.    It  is  the  vast  theatre  pa  whose 
mighty  stage  the  world-spirit  is  struggling 
to  unfold  itself.    The  essence  of  spirit  is 
freedom;  and  the  forward  movements  of 
history  are  the  progress  of  the  consciousness 
of  this  essential  nature,  and  its  object ifica- 
tioQ  under  the  forms  of  reality.    Moved  by 
a  common  impulse,  men  have  endeavored  to 
set  up  outside  of  themselves  an  authority 
which  should  save  them  from  their   own 
caprice  and  wilfulness,  and  introduce  regu- 
larity and  conformity  to  common  standards. 
It  was  an  unconscious  or  semi-conscious  ef- 
fort to  make  reason  dominant  in  the  affairs 
of  tribal  or  national  life,  and  was  the  primi- 
tive State.    How  soon  the  passion  for  power 
on  one  side  and  the  servile  worship  of  au- 
thority on  the  other  introduced  the  race  to 
its  long  and  dismal  centuries  of  sorrow  and 
saffering  1    The  State,  as  represented  by  the 
ruling  power,  was  elevated  by  the  unthink- 
ing masses  to  a  plane  as  far  above  the  re- 
gion of  responsibility  as  that  occupied  by 
the  laws  of  nature.    The  tyranny  of  kings, 
the  oppression  of  a  cruel  aristocracy,  the 
pitiful  sufferings  of  the  millions,  have  been 
the  pathetic  theme  of  history.    But  above 
the  dreary  plains  of  time  there  have  arisen 
"world-historical  individuals,"  as  Hegel  calls 
them,  the  heroes  of  tha  race,  who  seized  the 
wills  of  men,  and  embodied,  unconsciously, 
the  higher  reason.      **They  saw  what  was 
ripe  for  development";   and,  though  they 
were  Alexanders,  Cse^ars,  or  Napoleons,  they 
brought  a  wider  freedom  to  men.    And  so 
the  State  idea  grew  larger.     Beyond  the 
plateaus  of  Asia,  where  only  one  was  free, 
it  grew  to  the  isles  of  Greece  and  the  Italian 
peninsula,  where  the  few  were  free ;   and 
transition   followed  transition,  until  Jesus 
Christ  threw   into    the    crucible   of    time, 
where  political  ideas  were  acting  and  inter- 
acting, the  final  element, — the  transmuting 
reagent  of  love.    The  State  is  not  for  the 
one  nor  for  the  few.    It  is  for  all ;  for  God 
is  the  common  father,  and  all  the  suffering, 
toiling  sons  of  men  are  brothers. 

The  song  which  the  angels  sang  at  the 
advent  rings  through  the  political  creeds  of 
men.  The  tyrant  who  has  tried  to  save  his 
selfish  life  shall  lose  it.  The  titled  and 
privileged  few  who  have  hedged  themselves 
about  with  prerogative  have  heard  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Son  of  Man  walking  down  the 
ceuturies. 


The  State  idea  widens  into  the  Republic, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  at  last  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  race.  Henceforward 
all  movements  are  toward  this  supreme  con- 
ception. 

The  idea  is  clear  in  the  mind  of  the  mod- 
ern hero,  and  is  reaching  down  to  the  mill- 
ions. The  authority  which  the  early  races 
embodied  in  the  individual  despot,  and 
bowed  before  in  adoration,  has  come  back 
to  its  primal  source, — the  individual  man. 
The  State  is  my  rational  will  regnant 
among  men.  My  freedom  is  conditioned 
upon  "my  recognizing,  believing  in,  and 
willing  what  is  common  to  the  whole." 
Strange  paradox !  I  am  free  through  serv- 
ing. 

J.  W.  Cook. 
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"My  words  shall  not  pass  away." 

If  material  greatness,  if  magnitude  and 
massiveness  of  temples,  with  the  accompani- 
ments of  elaborate  ritual  and  service,  could 
keep  a  faith  alive,  surely  some  of  the  an- 
cient religions  would  have  been  immortal. 
Thebes  still  exhibits  majestic  fragments  of 
the  shell  of  Egypt's  once  mighty  faith.  On 
approaching  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  the 
horizon  is  filled  with  a  wilderness  of  portals, 
propylons,  massive  walls  and  columns,  some 
of  them  erected  before  Abraham  went  down 
into  Egypt,  the  rest  of  them  built  before  the 
Greek  and  Roman  nations  were  born.  Old 
Thebes  was  so  vast  that  its  site  is  now  di- 
vided into  three  separate  localities,  a  temple 
or  group  of  temples  being  the  nucleus  of 
each.  In  one  place  we  see  the  remains  of 
the  once  elegant  temple  of  Rameses  the 
Great,  a  gigantic  statue  of  the  builder,  fifty- 
four  feet  in  height,  and  cut  from  a  single 
block  of  granite,  lying  prostrate  and  broken 
in  the  temple  court.  Near  by  are  the  sitting 
Colossi,  one  of  which  was  known  as  the 
vocal  Memnon,  hoary  and  cracked  with 
age. 

At  Luxor,  another  of  the  three  localities 
mentioned,  which  is  the  market  town  of  the 
section  embraced  by  ancient  Thebes,  and 
where  the  traveller  stops,  is  another  great 
temple.  It  was  built  from  1600  to  1400  B.C. 
Though  ruins  are  mingled  in  splendid  con- 
fusion, many  parts  are  still  erect  and  com- 
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paratively  perfect.  The  colonnades,  entab- 
latures, walls,  and,  in  part,  the  roof,  in  their 
massive  strength,  have  for  more  than  three 
thousand  years  withstood  the  attacks  of 
time  and  of  man.  An  obelisk  stands  alone, 
its  companion  having  been  removed  to 
Paris. 

After  having  been  filled  with  wonder  by 
the  evidences  of  grandeur,  not  wholly  de- 
parted, of  this  temple,  we  find  that  it  is  only 
the  approach  to  a  structure  greater  than  it. 
A  mile  away  is  Karnac,  exponent  of  Egyp- 
tian power  and  of  Theban  glory.  The  road 
between  the  two  temples  is  known  as  the 
"Avenue  of  Sphinxes,"  because  at  regular 
intervals  both  sides  of  the  entire  way  were 
lined  with  colossal  sphinxes,  of  which  there 
were  several  hundred.  At  one  end  of  the 
way  they  are  covered  deep  with  the  debris 
of  ages.  At  the  other  end  the  heads  are  all 
broken  off ;  but  the  pedestals  of  many  have 
been  undisturbed  since  before  the  time 
Pharaoh  oppressed  Israel.  In  ancient  times 
there  were  several  other  avenues  similar  to 
this.  No  words  can  fitly  describe  the  tem- 
ple into  which  it  leads.  The  propylon  is 
nearly  400  feet  in  breadth  and  150  in  height. 
The  vast  court  into  which  one  enters  seems 
to  be  a  forest  of  columns,  36  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  about  70  feet  in  height,  sur- 
mounted by  capitals  of  different  patterns, 
and  richly  colored.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-four  of  these  columns  are  still  stand- 
ing in  this  court.  Giant  corridors  run  in 
every  direction ;  court  but  leads  into  court ; 
columns  are  everywhere.  Here  stands  the 
largest  obelisk  known, — too  large  for  the 
predatory  nations  of  to-day  to  care  to  move. 
Yet  it  was  quarried,  transported  a  hundred 
or  more  miles,  and  set  up  where  it  now 
stands  in  the  short  period  of  seven  months ; 
and  this,  too,  under  a  queen.  There  were 
women  of  energy  even  in  those  days.  It 
would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  specify 
all  the  wonders  of  this  marvellous  pile. 
This  temple,  or  group  of  temples, — but  all 
parts  of  the  same  design,— is  a  mile  and 
three-quarters  in  circumference,  the  walls, 
in  part  still  standing,  80  feet  high  and  25  feet 
thick.  So  vast  are  the  ruins  that  we  rode 
on  donkeys  from  one  part  to  another.  Hie- 
roglyphics cover  everything, — walls,  columns, 
portals,  ceilings.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we 
have  a  detailed  account  of  many  periods  of 
Egyptian  history ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that, 


when  all  these  structures  were  in  their 
prime  and  perfect,  their  fame  spread  over 
the  ancient  world,  and  were  celebrated  even 
in  Homer's  song. 

Different,  and  in  some  respects  more  won- 
derful, are  the  ruins  at  Baalbec,  Syria,— the 
relics  of  another  faith.     They  cover  a  space 
a  thousand  feet  long  by  half  as  many  feet 
wide.    Their  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
wall  called  Cyclopean,  from  the  three  great 
stones  which  form  a  part  of  it.    On  account 
of  them  the  entire  temple  was  called  Tri- 
lithon.    One  stone  is  63  feet,  another  63^, 
and  the  third  64  feet  long.    Each  is  14  feet 
in  height,  and  the  same  in  thickness.    Imag- 
ine these  three  stones  extending  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  an  ordinary  city  square,  and 
some  conception  will  be  formed  of  their  size. 
They  are  the  largest  stones  ever  used  in 
architecture.     They  are  furthermore  twenty 
feet  above  the  ground;  and  scientists  have 
been  puzzled  as  to  how  they  were  moved 
and  raised  to  their  present  position.    In  the 
quarry  half  a  mile  away  is  another  giant 
72  feet  long,  18  feet  high,  and  the  same  in 
thickness,  not  wholly  cut  away  at  the  base 
from  its  primeval  bed,  but  existing  now,  we 
are  told,  as  it  was  left  by  the  workmen  four 
thousand    years  ago.    It  would  require  a 
two  thousand  horse-power  machine  to  more 
it;  and,  though  that  power  could  now  be 
furnished,  it  could  not  readily  be  applied. 

Of  the  ruins  both  in  Egypt  and  Syria  the 
wonder  is  that  so  much  still  remains.  The 
original  temples  were  so  vast  that  hordes 
of  destructive  conquerors  from  Persians  to 
Moslems  have  not  been  able  to  wholly  cast 
them  down.  They  have  been  turned  into 
fortresses,  stables,  warehouses,  homes  for 
wandering  tribes.  Christian  churches  and 
Mohammedan  mosques  have  been  erected 
within  their  precincts.  Their  material  has 
been  taken  for  other  structures.  Those  in 
Egypt  have  for  centuries  been  annually 
submerged  in  part  by  the  overflow  of  the 
Nile.  And  still  they  stand  unshorn  of 
much  of  their  grandeur,  their  inner  cham- 
bers and  holy  places  tenanted  by  bats  and 
owls. 

When  those  ancient  peoples  sought  to 
perpetuate  their  faith,  they  trusted  not  to 
means  frail  or  fleeting.  They  said :  Let  us 
rear  mighty  structures  which  will  defy  the 
assaults  of  time.  Let  us  adorn  them  with 
beauty,  and  place  with  them  a  hierarchy  of 
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priests  that  shall  be  sacred  and  perpetual, 
then  shall  our  faith  endure !  So  they  took 
the  very  heart  oat  of  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains, trying  to  transpose  their  everlasting- 
ness.  Their  handiwork  was  such  as  could 
come  forth  only  in  a  powerful  and  intelli- 
gent age.  They  trusted  not  anything  so 
frail  as  a  book,  and  would  have  scouted  the 
idea  of  trusting  to  the  living  word.  Yet,  as 
I  looked  upon  those  imposing  ruins,  again 
and  again  came  to  mind  the  saying  of  the 
Master, — My  words  shall  not  pass  away.  Bet- 
ter than  mighty  walls  are  words  which  find 
hearts  and  minds  to  harbor  them,  tongues 
and  lives  to  give  them  expression.  While 
columns  and  walls  were  falling,  the  words 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  the  Grolden 
Rnle,  of  the  Parables  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
were  ever  flying  on,  circling  the  globe  with 
link  after  link  of  the  chain  of  tnith,  meet 
ing  the  needs  of  souls  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing after  righteousness.  Words  of  truth 
and  love,  not  walls,  contain  the  spirit  of 
the  Most  High,  which  alone  gives  immortal- 
ity. The  words  of  the  moral  law,  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  of  aspiration  and  love, 
are  the  spirit  and  life  to  which  the  most 
vast  and  glorious  of  temples  can,  at  the 
best,  be  only  the  body.  Without  the  spirit 
the  body  is  dead,  and  goes  back  to  nature 
whence  it  came.  But  the  living  spirit 
bailds  anew  its  home  age  after  age,  where 
it  abides,  and  whence  it  goes  forth  to  save 
and  to  bless.  And  through  it  alone  at 
length  will  come  the  city  of  God,  the  struct- 
ure not  made  with  hands,  transforming 
those  within  it  into  the  sons  of  God. 

T.  G.  MiLSTED. 


JOHN  CORDNER. 

For  more  than  forty  years  the  name  of 
Kev.  John  Cordner  has  been  well  known 
among  American  Unitarians.  His  death  at 
his  home  in  Boston  on  June  22  has  brought 
sorrow  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  Boston 
and  vicinity,  New  Orleans,  Canada,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  We  condense 
the  following  information  regarding  his 
life  from  an  article  signed  **W.  N.  E."  in 
the  Christian  Register. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Newry,  in 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1818,  and  came  to 
America  in  18id  in  answer  to  a  call  extended 
to  him  by  the  Unitarian  Society  which  was 


then  just  trying  to  establish  itself  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada.  He  preached  his  first  sermon 
in  Montreal  in  the  lower  story  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  which  bad  been  fitted  up  as  a  small 
audience-room.  The  prospect  of  the  perma- 
nent settlement  of  a  Unitarian  minister  in 
the  city  aroused  much  feeling  and  very  bit- 
ter opposition;  and  a  less  courageous  man 
would  have  abandoned  the  post  for  one 
beset  with  fewer  difficulties.  The  most 
violent  attacks  were  made  upon  him  in 
bpth  pulpit  and  press ;  but  his  bravery,  his 
eloquence,  his  learning,  and  his  noble  Chris- 
tian spirit  and  bearing  soon  convinced  his 
opponents  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  elevation  and  force 
of  character. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1844  he  made  his 
first  visit  to  the  United  States,  finding  in 
Boston  the  most  cordial  recognition,  and 
receiving  pledges  of  aid  fpr  his  struggling 
society  in  its  proposed  enterprise  of  build- 
ing a  church  edifice.  This  edifice  was  com- 
pleted in  May,  1845.  Dr.  Ezra  S.  Gannett 
of  Boston  preached  the  dedication  sermon. 

From  the  first  Mr.  Cordner  was  not  only 
faithful  and  active  in  his  own  society  as  a 
preacher  and  a  pastor,  but  he  at  once  began 
to  make  his  influence  felt  outside  in  the 
social,  moral,  and  philanthropic  interests  of 
Montreal.  Every  effort  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  people,  for  the 
advancement  of  education,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  charities,  found  in 
him  an  earnest  advocate.  The  cause  of  the 
Negro  was  dear  to  his  heart,  and  most  de- 
termined and  eloquent  were  his  appeals  on 
behalf  of  freedom  in  its  widest  sense.  On 
one  important  occasion,  in  recognition  of 
his  eminent  service  to  their  cause,  the  col- 
ored people  of  Montreal  presented  to  him  a 
handsome  Bible,  accompanied  by  a  touching 
address. 

In  1852  Mr.  Cordner  married  the  daughter 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Parkman  of  Boston, 
who  was  not  only  a  most  efficient  helper  of 
her  husband,  but  made  his  home  a  centre 
of  wide  social  influence. 

The  Unitarian  Society  prospered  so  well 
that  by  1858  it  was  necessary  to  build  a 
new  church. 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  Mr. 
Cordner  spent  a  time  in  New  Orleans,  doing 
valuable  service  to  the  Unitarian  cause 
and  to  humanity  in  that  city.    In  1870  the 
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honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  McGill  University.  After  his 
long  term  of  arduous  service  in  Montreal 
had  begun  to  tell  seriously  upon  his  health, 
his  work  was  divided  for  a  time  with  an 
assistant,  then  with  a  colleague.  But  in 
1882  failure  of  strength  compelled  him  to 
resign.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  in 
Boston,  where  rest  and  change  of  climate 
brought  back  to  him  considerable  of  his 
former  vigor,  and  he  continued  to  do  con- 
siderable work.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
service  of  his  later  years  was  that  which  he 
rendered  to  the  Unitarian  denomination  by 
his  active  and  successful  efforts  in  raising 
the  money  for  the  erection  of  the  Unitarian 
Building  at  25  Beacon  Street. 

Possessed  of  a  fine  voice  and  a  persuasive 
eloquence,  his  public  utterances  were  always 
very  effective ;  and  he  was  gladly  welcomed 
wherever  he  presented  himself.  His  theol- 
ogy was  that  of  Channing  and  Gannett. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character, 
of  steady  persistence  in  duty,  of  devotion  to 
principle.  Most  beloved  and  trusted  by 
those  who  knew  him  best,  he  was  esteemed 
by  all  who  had  any  intercourse  with  him ; 
and,  as  he  has  now  passed  from  our  earthly 
sight,  we  may  say  that  a  brave  soldier  of 
Christ  and  freedom  has  fallen. 


SYLVAN  STANLEY  HUNTING, 


Sixty  years  ago,  could  we  have  looked  into 
a  certain  New  Hampshire  farm-house,  a  mile 
out  of  the  little  town  of  New  London,  we 
should  have  found  a  boy  of  eight  helping 
his  mother  with  her  work.  It  was  a  large 
family,  eleven  children, — eight  boys  and 
three  girls. 

Stanley,  the  little  boy  in  whom  we  are  in- 
terested, is  rather  delicate,  and,  as  he  grows 
older,  continues  to  assist  in  household  work. 
Winters  he  goes  to  the  district  school,  and 
later  to  the  Baptist  Academy  in  New  Lon- 
don. At  seventeen  the  studious  boy  has 
become  a  teacher.  Meantime  his  quick, 
truth-loving  mind  has  been  studying  the 
great  problems  of  religion.  He  had  been 
brought  up  a  Baptist.  At  twelve  years  of 
age  he  was  baptized,  the  ice  having  been 
broken  for  the  ceremony.  But  his  gener- 
ous nature  could  not  long  brook  the  Calvin- 
ism of  fifty  years  ago.    He  found  himself 


sympathizing  strongly  with  the  Universa- 
lists,  whose  preachers  he  sometimes  walked 
ten   miles  to  hear.    We  can  well  believe 
that  this  kindly  gospel  of  love  took  flame  in 
his  ardent  soul.     He  was  beginning  to  ask, 
"What  shall  my  life-work  be?"     This  gos- 
pel was  the  answer.    Indeed,  when  we  pict- 
ure such  a  nature  as  Mr.  Hunting  at  twenty 
must  have   had,   and   see  it  face  to  face 
with  a  broad  and  generous  gospel  in  which 
it  finds  all  the  freshness  of  a  new  revela- 
tion, we  can  hardly  conceive  any  other  re- 
sult than  that  he  should  become  its  preacher 
and  prophet. 

He  went  to  Harvard  University,  where  he 
prepared  himself  for  his  life-work.  In  1852, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  ordained  to 
the  Unitarian  ministry,  becoming  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  church  in  Brookfield,  Mass. 
The  delicate  boy  has  become  the  strong 
and  robust  man.  The  farmer-boy  has  be- 
come one  of  the  leaders  in  a  New  England 
village.  It  seems  a  little  thing ;  but  be- 
hind this  achievement  there  are  years  of 
toil  and  self-sacrifice.  There  is  the  stead? 
and  persistent  determination  to  make  life 
worthy  and  great.  There  is  the  high  task 
which  the  boy  set  for  himself,  there  are  the 
visions  and  the  hopes  which  fancy  painted, 
and  there  are  the  discouragements  and  hin- 
drances which  only  the  braver  surmounU 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he 
went  to  Brookfield  rather  than  to  Dedham 
(to  which  latter  place  he  had  been  called), 
not  because  it  offered  greater  salary,— the 
salary  was  some  $800  less, — but  because  it 
offered  greater  opportunity  for  work. 

And  now  let  me  briefly  summarize  the 
years  between  that  settlement  in  Brookfield 
and  his  death.  Six  years  at  Brookfield; 
three  at  Manchester,  N.H. ;  two  in  Detroit; 
two  in  the  army ;  seven  at  Quincy,  111.;  two 
as  western  secretary  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association ;  seven  at  Davenport ;  and 
seven  as  pastor  in  Des  Moines, — fill  in  the 
years  until  1888.  During  the  past  five 
years,  since  1888,  he  was  active  in  mission 
work  throughout  Iowa.  In  1892  he  dedi- 
cated the  church  at  Decorah,  which  bis 
enthusiasm  and  earnestness  brought  forth. 
There,  too,  he  ordained  their  minister,  Mr. 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Pierce  being  ordained  with 
him.  Thus  the  field  of  his  labors  is  steadily 
enlarged  from  the  little  New  England  vil- 
lage.   First  Manchester,  then  Detroit,  then 
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after  the  war  the  West,  with  smaller  cities, 
it  is  true,  but  with  boundless  opportunity  to 
preach  a  gospel  as  yet  unheard ;  and  always, 
as  at  the  first,  it  was  this  opportunity  which 
he  soaght 

Three  years  after  his  settlement  in  Brook- 
field  he  married  Miss  Carrie  Stowell.  After 
a  year  and  a  half  she  passed  out  into  the 
imseen,  leaving  a  baby-boy  but  five  months 
old.  In  November,  1858,  he  married  Miss 
Maria  Stevens.  Of  her  he  wrote  in  his 
journal :  "When  she  became  my  wife,  I  en- 
tered upon  a  new  life,  better  than  I  was 
prepared  to  appreciate.  Quiet  and  calm, 
she  forms  a  strange  contrast  to  me  in  my 
bustle  and  restlessness." 

As  the  result  of  his  second  marriage,  he 
had  several  children.  His  home  was  always 
sacred  to  him,  his  wife  and  children  were 
deeply  loved. 

If  he  could  tell  us  to-day  what  he  would 
care  most  to  have  remembered,  I  think  it 
would  be  his  service  in  the  army.  In  his 
journal  he  says :  '*My  life  in  the  army  was 
arduous  and  stirring,  a  part  of  the  time,  and 
a  part  of  the  time  monotonous  and  lonely. 
I  served  one  year  in  the  field  hospital  of  the 
First  Division,  Ninth  Army  Corps,  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  I  think  I  did  very  good  ser- 
vice." This  modest  estimate  of  his  work 
finds  ample  justification  in  the  private  let- 
ters and  public  records  of  the  time.  Augus- 
tus Woodbury  in  his  "History  of  the  Ninth 
Army  Corps"  says,  "Chaplain  Hunting  of 
the  Twenty-seventh  Michigan  was  always 
active,  zealous,  and  efficient  in  the  camp  and 
field."  Gen.  Waite,  one  of  the  generals 
under  whom  he  served,  in  a  private  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Hunting  in  January,  1866, 
says :  "I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  task  of  the  chaplain  in  the  army  is  the 
most  thankless  of  any.  Everybody  seems  in- 
clined to  consider  him  a  free  horse.  I  have 
often  thought,  and  feel  now,  that  I  would 
rather  go  through  the  hardships  and  dan- 
gers of  a  regimental  office  than  perform  the 
duties  you  did  around  the  hospitals.  I  be- 
lieve yoQ  had  occasion  to  exercise  more  real 
courage  and  Christian  fortitude  than  any 
of  OS.  While  other  officers  are  rewarded  by 
promotion,  chaplains  must  be  content  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  their  duty, 
—a  very  desirable  thing  in  itself,  but  it 
doesn't  say  much  to  the  world."  If  other 
testimony  were  needed,  we  have  this  from  a 


Detroit  paper  published  toward  the  close  of 
the  war : — 

'^Chaplain  S.  S.  Hunting  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  hospitals  of  the  whole  Ninth  Corps. 
He  has  proved  himself  wonderfully  efficient, 
devoted,  and  serviceable,  and  been  rapidly 
promoted  in  this  delicate  service.  The  sol- 
diers almost  worship  this  good  man ;  and  he 
is  so  much  engrossed  in  attending  to  their 
innumerable  wants, — in  cheering  the  con- 
valescents, writing  letters  to  their  friends, 
providing  supplies  and  consoling  the  dying 
(with  the  holy  promises  of  religion),  that  he 
has  no  time  for  correspondence  with  his 
friends  or  with  the  press."  How  stirring 
must  have  been  the  days  about  this  time 
this  same  newspaper  clipping  suggests, 
when  it  says  that,  before  crossing  the  Rap- 
idan,  the  Twenty-seventh  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hunting's  regiment)  was  1,200  strong,  since 
which  time  it  has  lost  seven  officers  kiUed 
and  eight  wounded  and  600  men.  Think 
of  it !  a  few  days  of  fighting,  and  half  the 
regiment  dead  I  And  what  did  the  chap- 
lain do?  He  stanched  the  wounds  of  the 
fallen,  and  helped  to  bear  them  from  the 
field.  He  bent  above  the  dying,  and  took 
down  their  parting  messages  to  family  and 
friends.  To  him  their  valuables  were  com- 
mitted, to  him  whitened  lips  whispered  their 
last  sad  messages  of  love. 

For  three  days  and  nights  at  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness  he  hardly  rested.  We 
cannot  praise  such  a  record.  It  is  above 
praise.  We  can  only  say:  Thanks,  noble 
chaplain  1  Thanks  to  thee !  Thanks  for  the 
lives  you  saved,  for  the  comfort  you  be- 
stowed, for  the  tidings  you  conveyed, — tid- 
ings they  were  which  have  made  men  better, 
women  more  consecrated,  through  all  these 
years  I  Henceforth  we  shall  remember  thee 
not  only  as  preacher  and  pastor,  but  shall 
give  to  thee  in  thought  the  nobler  name  of 
chaplain. 

"Always  active,  zealous,  and  efficient  in 
the  camp  and  field,"  says  the  history.  We 
may  carry  the  words  over  into  the  years  of 
ministry  that  followed.  He  would  not  have 
me  say  that  he  made  no  mistakes.  He 
would  rather  say.  Cherish  my  virtues,  and 
profit  by  my  mistakes.  What  these  virtues 
were  all  who  knew  him  intimately  can 
testify.  He  was  made  on  a  large  and  gen- 
erous plan.  There  was  nothing  small  or 
mean  about  him.    His  mistakes  were  hardly 
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more  than  his  virtues  emphasized.  They 
were  born  of  excessive  zeal  for  righteous- 
ness, never  of  malice  or  self-interest.  Tem- 
peramentally impatient,  still  he  could  toil 
longer  for  a  cause  and  wait  longer  for  re- 
sults than  the  most  of  us.  Many  illustra- 
tions of  this  might  be  given.  I  will  cite 
only  one.  That  shall  be  his  work  in  con- 
nection ynth  the  church  in  Des  Moines, 
which  he  established,  and  was  pastor  of  for 
a  number  of  years.  Let  me  read  you  a  few 
pages  from  his  journal,  written  Feb.  3, 1887 : 
"In  the  fall  of  1880  I  came  to  Des  Moines 
from  Davenport  to  take  up  a  forlorn  hope 
in  the  form  of  a  small  body  of  Unitarians 
in  this  city.  9400  was  all  they  could  offer 
as  a  salary,  and  the  State  conference  added 
$400  more.  9800  as  a  salary!  in  a  city 
where  it  cost  us  91,500  or  $2,000  to  live. 
Well,  I  took  up  this  job  with  a  zeal  that  I 
never  put  into  any  other  work,  in  a  hall 
sixty  by  twenty  feet,  a  small  congregation 
indeed.  But  I  induced  every  one  to  believe 
that  we  could  succeed,  and  we  pushed  the 
enterprise.  The  society  raised  its  9400,  and 
then  added  a  little  more  the  second  year. 
Then  we  began  the  church  edifice.  About 
96,000  were  raised  in  this  city,  and  when  we 
were  through  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation had  put  in  9^,000  more.  Dec.  3, 
1882,  we  dedicated  a  church, — a  good  build- 
ing and  a  small  congregation.  We  did 
good  work  three  years;  but  then  failure 
came  among  our  best  families,  money  grew 
scarce,  families  moved,  the  congregations 
became  thinner,  things  dragged.  They 
tried — some  of  the  people — to  make  things 
meet;  but  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult, and  in  March,  1886,  I  resigned,  and 
the  church  is  really  small  and  weak. 

"I  am  not  sorry  I  began  here.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  no  ot^er  minister  in  the  West 
was  ready  to  step  in.  I  have  made  a 
great  sacrifice,  if  seen  from  business  point, 
but  no  sacrifice  from  the  moral  standpoint. 
I  have  preached  temperance,  righteousness, 
and  judgment  to  come  and  now.  We  have 
had  some  cheerful  times,  and  much  to  try 
my  patience." 

It  takes  a  man  of  power  in  this  Mammon- 
loving  America  of  ours,  working  among 
liberals,  to  whom  the  old  reasons  for  a 
church  no  longer  appeal,  and  who  have  only 
just  begun  to  appreciate  the  new  reasons, — 
it  takes  a  man  of  power,  working  under 


such  conditions,  to  make  a  church.  Mr. 
Hunting  had  that  power;  and  this  church 
building  in  Des  Moines  is  the  witness  to  it. 
He  breathed  into  that  little  band  of  Unita- 
rians which  he  gathered  around  him  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  their  church  which  dis- 
couragement has  never  daunted.  This  is 
success  of  the  highest  sort.  His  robust  and 
manly  teaching  touched  the  springs  of  char- 
acter. It  did  not  entertain  men  simply  for 
the  hour.  It  planted  truth  and  righteous- 
ness so  deeply  that  the  presence  of  these  in 
the  men  and  women  whom  he  taught  has 
become  a  daily  joy.  That  is  success,  and 
success  which  only  the  noblest  can  win. 

Leon  A.  Harvey. 
Des  Moines,  la. 


TRUE  PRAYER. 


"Prayer  is  tbe  sours  sincere  desire." 

But  it  is  more  than  that.  Prayer  is  not 
all  petition  ;  nor  does  the  poet  say  or  imply 
that  it  is.  The  motion  of  that  hidden  fiie 
takes  many  forms. 

Prayer  is  a  desire.  It  is  a  longing.  It  is 
an  aspiration.  It  is  an  outreaching.  Bat 
it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  also  a  listening. 
It  is  a  recognition.  It  is  a  responding.  It 
is  a  promise.  It  is  an  enlistment.  It  is  an 
act  of  obedience.  It  is  an  effort  to  hear 
a  Master's  voice,  to  understand  the  mes- 
sage, and  to  win  guidance  and  strength, 
that  the  attentive  and  loyal  heart  may  obey 
it. 

But  now  how  small  a  part  in  all  that  is 
played  by  man's  speculative  understanding ! 

Prayer  is  not  intellectual.  It  is  not  a 
form  of  inference.  Logical  processes  come 
into  true  prayer  commonly  as  an  intrusion. 
They  often  do  harm.  They  seldom  do 
good.  Prayer  is  a  matter  of  the  affections 
and  of  the  volitions.  And  yet  there  is  no 
thinking  and  no  intellectual  activity  which 
does  not  rest  on  faith,  and  move  because  of 
the  true  prayer  that  underlies  or  leads  it 

Trust  is  a  form  of  prayer.  Our  reliance 
on  nature,  on  our  senses,  on  our  intellectual 
processes,  is  but  the  manifestation  of  an 
affection  our  Maker  made.  Darwin  and 
Huxley  give  us  magnificent  displays  of  an 
unspoiled  faith.  The  prayer  of  the  priest 
at  the  altar  is  seldom  a  true  prayer.  The 
petition  or  gratitude  voiced  in  the  words 
rarely  agrees  with  the    real   feeling  then 
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reigning  in  the  speaker's  heart.  His  voice 
says  to  Heayen,  "Restrain  those  immod- 
erate rains  wherewith,  for  our  sins,  thou 
hast  afflicted  us";  but  the  desire  then 
reigning  in  his  heart  is,  **I  wish  we  had 
a  Prayer  Book  at  which  Science  need  not 
smile." 

We  need  to  remember  that,  while  prayer 
is  the  soul's  sincere  desire,  so  every  desire  is 
a  prayer.  It  reaches  out  beyond  ourselves. 
It  recognizes  our  investiture.  It  provokes 
reaction.  The  prayer  God  does  answer  is 
not  that  on  the  lips.  The  Lord  looketh  on 
the  heart.  And  the  prayer  of  this  quick, 
eager,  aspiring,  self-reproaching  heart  is 
never  stilled.  Probably  not  one  millionth 
part  of  any  heart's  real  prayer  is  ever  ex- 
pressed in  spoken  words.  Verbal  prayers 
are  commonly  but  our  effort  to  hold  up  be- 
fore our  thought  the  ideal  of  what  our  de- 
vout desires  ought  to  be.  God  can  hear 
without  words.  He  can  see  without  light. 
Nor  is  there  anything  which  he  does  not  see, 
or  hear,  or  feel. 

If  we  shrink  from  saying  that  all  desire 
or  wish  is  prayer,— even  unholy  desire  or 
the  wish  for  forbidden  things, — we  cannot 
say  less  than  that  all  devout  desire  is 
prayer,  while  the  truth  of  the  prayer  depends 
wholly  on  the  truth  or  sincerity  or  earnest- 
ness of  the  wish  now  moving  that  heart  to 
look  up.  Think  of  those  old  Sioux  chiefs, 
TVind-in-the-face  and  Bain-in-the-face.  The 
white  man  had  wronged  their  people.  The 
warriors  had  retaliated.  One  of  them  was 
now  in  bonds.  His  brother  came  in  to 
plead  for  his  release.  His  plea  was  rejected. 
As  he  went  out,  he  went  up  and  kissed  his 
brother  on  the  cheek.  He  said  nothing.  Did 
he  mean  nothing  ?  Did  he  go  out  without 
a  mighty  vow,  and  a  purpose  which  a  just 
God  may  have  looked  on  as  holy,  though  it 
was  of  such  terrible  intent?  Did  he  pass 
a  day  or  a  night  thereafter  without  the 
devout  wish  that  the  Good  Spirit  would  so 
guide  him  that  he  should  not  only  free  his 
brother,  but  that  he  should  also  lift  that 
white  man's  scalp  ? 

Was  this  merely  a  longing  for  vengeance, 
an  evil  wish  which  divine  wisdom  should 
have  defeated? 

It  was  the  utterance  of  the  highest  aspi- 
ration that  savage  soul  now  knew.  It  was 
the  voice  of  a  man  ready  to  die  in  doing  his 
duty.    Here  was  a  brother  ready  to  die  for 


his  brother,  a  patriot  willing  to  perish  with 
his  people. 

His  desire  all  through  the  diligent  and 
crafty  preparation  of  those  following  days, 
laying  his  plans,  rallying  his  warriors, 
watching  his  foe,  was  in  truth  a  true  man's 
true  prayer.  He  was  asking  for  wisdom  and 
for  courage,  that  justice  might  be  done  on 
earth.  And,  if  savage  women  watched  Cus- 
ter's slaughter,  who  shall  declare  their  long- 
ing for  success  or  their  joy  in  victory  to  be 
aught  but  what  it  should  have  been  ? 

True  prayer,  we  may  insist,  is  only  that 
which  conforms  to  the  ideal  of  what  prayer 
should  be. 

Yes;  but  prayer  should  be  the  earnest 
and  sincere  expression  of  the  humblest  grat- 
itude, or  of  the  holiest  aspiration,  or  of  the 
most  loving  and  self-f orgetf ul  vow  of  devo- 
tion which  any  heart  at  any  time  can  feel  or 
make. 

This  means  that  an  ignorant  man  must 
voice  an  ignorant  man's  devotion,  and  that 
savage  peoples  are  moved  of  God  to  main- 
tain the  worship  of  the  savage.  The  tor- 
tured captive  at  the  stake  indulges  his  own 
pride  amid  his  torment.  He  there  boasts  of 
his  people,  and  taunts  his  foe.  He  dies 
proudly  content  if  his  fortitude  wins  a  grunt 
of  approbation  from  the  savage  fiends  danc- 
ing round  him.  His  game  of  war  may  be 
more  chivalrous  and  less  brutal  for  him 
than  my  game  of  football  is  for  me. 

And  so,  when  I  look  toward  the  worship 
of  savages  or  of  remote  ages,  I  must  not  in- 
terpret it  into  terms  of  to-day,  or  think  that 
it  meant  then  what  it  would  now  mean  to 
me. 

Dare  I  challenge  any  people  of  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  to  set  the  worship  of  one  of 
their  cities  alongside  the  worship  of  New 
York  City  to-day  ? 

Show,  for  each  city,  the  totality  of  the 
desire,  gratitude,  and  purpose  reigning  in 
every  heart;  uncover  the  secrets  of  every 
soul,  so  that  we  could  see  as  God  sees  all 
that  passes  or  prevails  in  the  place  of  wor- 
ship, the  home,  the  markets,  the  courts,  and 
the  street, — how  much  more  even  would  be 
the  average  of  the  ancient  city's  life,  how 
much  less  terrible  the  contrast  between 
what  is  highest  and  what  is  lowest  in 
Corinth  than  in  Chicago  I 

Christ  has  lifte^  up  an  ideal  that  deepens 
man's  guilt.    God's  grace  struggles  over  the 
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mighty  contract  of  redemption.  It  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  be  good  Buddhists  or  Mo- 
hammedans or  Mormons  or  Catholics  or 
Protestants. 

The  prayer  now  rising  from  the  heart  of 
Felix  Adler  or  Frances  Willard  may  be  no 
more  true  than  that  Millet's  praying  peas- 
ants  know.  Indeed,  humanity  moves  at 
times,  if  not  at  all  times,  like  an  army 
marching  up  a  mountain.  It  is  most  joyful 
yet  most  difficult  for  those  in  advance.  It 
is  easier  to  keep  true  the  infrequent  prayer 
of  lower  men  than  the  constant  aspiration 
of  those  lofty  souls  who  are  consumed  with 
shame  that  they  cannot  at  every  moment 
keep  glowing  in  their  hearts  the  holy  flame 
shown  of  Christ  Jesus,  whose  hours  of 
eclipse  or  self-reproach  we  are  not  permitted 
to  see. 

A  true  prayer  may  be  thus  for  any  indi- 
vidual a  very  simple  thing, — wordless,  un- 
seen, 

"The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye 
When  none  but  God  is  near." 

But  true  prayer,  when  we  look  at  our 
modern  civilization  or  see  the  march  of  the 
ages,  and  mean  by  true  prayer  humanity's 
worship  attuned  to  sing  true  to  an  ever- 
growing science  with  an  ever-rising  ideal  or 
standard  of  life, — is  that  a  simple  thing  ? 

That  prayer  is  not  true,  or  not  acceptable 
to  God,  or  not  for  that  person,  time,  or 
place  what  it  ought  to  be,  unless  the  ac- 
companying theories  or  conceptions  are 
true,  or  the  ideals  and  affections  are  lofty 
and  holy,  who  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  say  ? 

And  yet  that  any  of  our  prayers  are  as 
good  as  they  should  be,  or  as  true  as  they 
should  be,  those  of  any  person,  any  people, 
or  any  book,  who  will  pretend  ?  Omit  the 
grand  poetic  strain  set  by  inspired  genius 
in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  how  brief  are  the  prayers  of 
Christ  Jesus !  But  did  his  prayer  ever 
cease? 

And  whether  my  repetition  of  one  of  the 
prayers  from  our  noble  new  service  book  be 
true  prayer  or  idle  prattling,  what  decides  ? 
Does  it  not  depend  on  my  being  so  grateful, 
so  sorrowful,  so  humble,  or  so  sincere  that 
my  heart  is  opened,  and  not  merely  my  mind 
or  my  mouth  ? 

But  was  the  mind  ever  opened  unless  a 
more  or  less  earnest  desire,  or  the  stress  of 


some  sore  necessity,  or  some  sweet  solicita- 
tion from  God  in  the  guise  of  nature,  or  in 
the  form  of  all-pervading  "Spirit-,**  went  be- 
fore, and  undid  the  doors  of  the  eternal  mys- 
tery ? 

AH  science  rests  on  faith.  Ail  thought 
does,  however,  unconsciously,  take  hold  oq 
God.  The  sweet  consciousness  of  inter- 
communicating love  is  but  one  small  part 
and  accompaniment  of  man's  never-ceasing 
and  ever-improving  prayer.  For  it  is  not 
by  man's  fitful  and  semi-conscious  efforts, 
but  by  the  ceaseless  soliciting  and  omnipo- 
tent coercion  of  an  all-surrounding  love, 
that  our  humanity  thus 

*'Groes   sounding  on  its  dim    and  perilous 
way !" 


Henry  C.  Badger. 


Boston. 


WHAT   WE   OWE   TO   CHRIST 


The  followers  of  Comte  are  given  to 
boasting  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Positivist  re- 
ligion in  quickening  the  sensibilities  of  its 
votaries  to  human  suffering,  and  in  keeping 
them  up  to  the  mark  of  their  political  duty 
in  opposing  unjust  wars.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant and  suggestive  claim  that  their  system 
does  more  for  mankind  than  the  religion  of 
Christ.  Let  us,  then,  briefly  consider  the 
benefits  conferred  by  Christianity  on  the 
world.  Anxious  as  I  am  to  be  fair  and  to 
avoid  empty  declamation,  I  admit  that  a 
great  deal  which  has  called  itself  Christian- 
ity during  the  last  nineteen  hundred  years 
has  been  far  from  advantageous  to  the  race. 
Christians  have  no  right  to  take  out  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  beneficent  in  the  history  of 
their  faith,  and,  ignoring  the  rest,  to  rear 
panegyrics  on  the  partial  representation. 
Christianity  has  for  long  periods  been  so 
steeped  in  superstition  and  servility — the 
bad  priest  has  been  so  ready  an  instrument 
of  the  bad  king — that  the  virtues  of  honesty 
and  manliness  have  been  sapped  throughout 
vast  populations.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  atrocious  cruelties  and  wrongs  have 
been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  Christ 
But  all  this  proves  no  more  than  that,  in 
the  case  of  Christianity  as  in  other  in- 
stances, the  corruption  of  what  is  supremely 
good  is  sure  to  be  extremely  bad.     When 
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the  corn  that  makes  a  nation's  bread  be- 
comes unwholesome,  the  mischief  done  is  in 
proportion  to  the  benefit  derived  from  good 
com;  and,  when  the  spiritual  bread  of  life 
becomes  poisonous,  the  result  can  be  noth- 
ing else  than  the  wide  spreading  of  moral 
and  mental  death.  What  we  can  maintain 
is  that,  allowing  for  aberrations  and  deg- 
radations, the  Christian  era  has  been  an 
advance  and  improvement  upon  the  era  that 
preceded  it ;  that  Christianity  has  conferred 
benefits  of  inestimable  value  in  the  past; 
and  that,  if  the  simple  Christian  gospel 
were  accepted  and  worked  out,  the  benefits 
of  the  past  might  be  eclipsed  and  made  in- 
significant by  the  benefits  of  the  future. 

Let  us  glance,  then,  in  as  practical  and 
matter-of-fact  a  way  as  possible,  at  one  or 
two  of  the  salient  characteristics,  the  domi- 
nant ideas,  of  the  civilization  that  preceded 
the  Christian.  It  is  not  so  much  by  the  ab- 
sence of  just  views  as  to  what  was  right 
that  we  are  struck  in  the  pagan  world,  as 
by  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  discrim- 
ination between  the  evil  and  the  good,  any 
prevalent  and  efiicacious  opinion  that  the 
good  was  to  be  done  and  the  evil  left  un- 
done. The  law  to  which  Paul  alludes  as 
written  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  and 
rendering  him  in  all  ages  responsible  to 
God  was  in  existence,  but  in  abeyance. 
There  was  no  external  code  or  document 
in  which  it  was  embodied,  no  approach  to 
unanimity  among  the  leaders  of  society  as 
to  its  really  being  the  law  of  Grod.  An  in- 
dividual here  and  there — a  Plato,  a  Cicero- 
might  attain  to  marvellous  clearness  in  the 
enanciation  of  the  principles  of  justice  and 
mercy,  and  might  in  their  conduct  be  living 
epistles  of  them  to  all  men.  But  these 
units  were  lost  in  the  multitude.  In  that 
singularly  interesting,  eloquent,  and  in- 
structive study  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Cicero  which  the  late  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope 
published,  we  have  a  vivid  representation  of 
the  state  of  the  Roman  world, — vivid  not 
from  high-flown  rhetoric,  but  from  graphic 
presentation  of  decisive  facts, — and  no  can- 
did mind  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  difference  which  nineteen  centuries  of 
Christianity  have  now  effected.  Cicero,  if 
the  view  taken  of  him  by  Mr.  Trollope  is 
correct,  was  far  in  advance  of  his  genera- 
tion. He  had  discovered  the  "great  secret 
which  Christ  afterwards  taught" ;  and  the 


rule  which  governed  his  life  was,  "I  will  do 
unto  others  as  I  would  they  should  do  unto 
me."    But  though,  perhaps,  the  most  per- 
suasively eloquent  man  that  ever  lived,  and 
though  a  personal  acquaintance  of  Julius 
Csesar  and  other  leading  men  of  his  time, 
Cicero  remained  alone,  or  almost  alone,  and 
was  utterly  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  cor- 
ruption   that   raged   and  weltered  around 
him.    Even  to  him  it  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  that  there  was  anything  wrong  in 
slavery.    But  he  was  not  cruel;  and  even 
those  of  his  contemporaries  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  many  fine  qualities  could  be 
inhumanly  cruel.    Caesar  was,  for  a  pagan, 
a  noble  kind  of  man  ;  and  he  has  been  actu- 
ally praised  for  his  clemency.     But  Csesar 
did  things,  and  that  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  impairing  the  respect  of  his  contem- 
poraries, which,  I  venture  to  say,  no  poten- 
tate, were  he  Napoleon  and  Bismarck  rolled 
into  one,  could  do  in  the  Christendom  of 
to-day  without  being  boycotted  by  civilized 
mankind,   if  not  lynched  outright.      The 
men  of  Uxellodunum  dared  to  defend  their 
town  against  Csesar.    He  had  all  their  right 
hands  struck  off  at  the  wrist,  to  announce 
the  consequence  of  such  a  proceeding  as  the 
defence  of  **hearth  and  home."     On  one 
occasion  he  deliberately  starved  a  townful 
of  women  to  death.    He  kept  the  brave 
Yercingetorix  six  years  in  chains,  and  then 
had  him  strangled  at  his  triumph.    He  sold 
such  immense  multitudes  into  slavery  that, 
though  deep  in  debt  when  he  went  to  Gaul, 
he  was  able  to  lay  out  fabulous  sums  in 
bribing  adherents.      In  all  this  he  merely 
did  what  Romans  in  general  would  have 
done. if  they  could.    The  ruling  spirits  of 
the  period,  such  as  Antony,  had  their  assas- 
sins, who  did  their  murders  for  them  quite 
as  a  matter  of  regular  occupation. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  Caesar's  cruel- 
ties administered  the  slightest  shock  to  pub- 
lic sentiment.  The  amusements  in  which 
not  only  the  rabble,  but  men  and  women  of 
all  classes,  took  delight  were  those  in  which 
gladiators  fought  with  each  other  to  the 
death,  or  hundreds  of  wretched  beasts,  lions 
or  panthers,  were  slain  by  more  wretched 
men.  It  was  the  understood  and  expected 
thing  that  the  governor  of  a  province  should 
make  himself  rich  by  extorting  the  last 
farthing  he  could  wring  out  of  the  natives. 
As  we  read  of  what   was    done,  we    are 
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amazed  that  mankind  did  not  rise  in  one 
moment  of  paroxysmal  fury,  and  annihilate 
their  conquerors.  The  governor  backed  the 
tax-gatherer,  and  both  played  into  the  hand 
of  the  usurer.  Brutus,  one  of  the  model 
characters  of  antiquity,  the  legendary  no- 
tions of  whom,  handed  down  from  age  to 
age  in  popular  tradition,  suggested  to 
Shakspere  one  of  the  noblest  and  gentlest 
of  all  his  personages,  lent  money  to  har- 
assed provincials  at  nearly  50  per  cent. 
The  wretched  provincials  betook  themselves 
even  to  such  a  refuge  as  this  to  escape  the 
all-grasping  rapacity  of  their  governors  by 
offer  of  ready  money ;  but  the  usurer *s  day 
of  reckoning  speedily  came.  Then  the  gov- 
ernor gave  the  usurer's  agent  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  and  the  debtors  had  to  pay  with 
their  money  or  their  lives.  Scaptius,  a  man 
whom  the  stoic  Brutus  employed  as  an 
agent,  once  shut  up  a  company  of  men,  with 
a  view  to  extortion,  and  actually  starved 
five  of  them  to  death.  Had  they  been 
Roman  citizens,  this  might  have  been  a 
serious  matter ;  but  man,  as  man,  had  no 
value. 

The  religion  of  Christ  has  not  as  yet 
completely  changed  all  this ;  but  it  has 
made  mankind  ashamed  of  such  a  state  of 
things.  Though  priests  and  kings  might 
combine  to  disguise  the  nature  of  Christian- 
ity, though  architects  of  dogma  might  wall 
with  sevenfold  adamant  its  wells  of  salvsr 
tion,  yet  the  fact  remains  imperishably 
emblazoned  on  the  New  Testament  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  poor  man,  and  that  he 
came  to  seek  and  save  those  who  had  no 
other  helpers.  It  will  be  said  that  we  have 
our  wars  as  the  Romans  had,  and  that,  until 
within  a  few  years,  Indian  tax-gatherers,  in 
British  pay,  have  exercised  severities  in 
raising  the  land  tax  not  much  less  shocking 
than  those  of  the  Roman  tax-gatherer. 
But  even  these  who  take  pride  in  the  ex- 
tension of  our  empire  declare  that  they  do 
so  because  English  rule  is  beneficial  to  the 
vanquished.  If  this  is  not  their  true  motive, 
it  is  their  only  ostensible  motive.  The  idea 
that  we  have  duties  to  all  mankind,  that 
all  mankind  are  our  brothers,  that  the 
spirit  and  essence  of  Christ's  religion  is  love 
to  God  manifested  in  and  tested  by  love  to 
man,  is  familiar  in  all  lands  where  the 
New  Testament  is  honored  and  read. 

It  is  now  practically  impossible  that  any 


man   who  lives  wholly  for  himself,  whose 
grand  motive  in  life  is  selfishness,  should 
be  unaware  that  he  is  living  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  precepts  of  Christ.    Some  one 
who  is  versed  in  the  cant  of  that  atheism 
which  understands  and    appropriates  just 
enough  of  Christianity  to  mistake  its  real 
meaning    and   true    life    may  object  that 
Christianity,  enjoining,  as  it  certainly  does, 
supreme  regard  to  the  salvation  of  a  man's 
soul,  is  therefore  based  on  selfishness.    Bat 
what  is  Christian  salvation  ?     It  is  salvation 
from  selfishness,  and  from  all  the  evil  pas- 
sions which  follow  in  the  wake  of  selfish- 
ness :  it  is  preparation  of  heart  and  soul,  of 
mind  and  body,  for  the  work  of  promoting 
God's  glory  through  and  in  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  mankind.    Christian  salvation 
means  life  like  Christ,  life  in  Christ;  and 
such  life  cannot  be  selfish  unless  Christ  was 
not  a  true  lover  of   mankind.    Practically, 
also,  it  will  be  found — and  I  particularly 
ask  workingmen  to  consider  this  fact — that 
Christianity  is  at  the  root  of  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  of  those  philanthropic  institu- 
tions which  are  the  glory  of  our  civilization. 
Every  Christian    church,  moreover,   is  an 
agency  to  promote  temperance  and  all  other 
.wholesome  virtues,  and  to  diffuse  happiness 
within  its  sphere  of  influence.     Last  of  all, 
it  will  be  found,  if  any  one  takes  the  care  to 
look,  that  those  newspapers  which  have  not 
scrupled    to  identify  themselves   with  the 
Christianity  of  the  nation,  which  have  not 
ignored  religion  as  one  grand   element  in 
the  nation's  life,  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
on  the  side  of  social  and  political  reform, 
and  have  been  friends  to  the  people. 

S.  Fletcher  Williams. 
Hackney,  Loudon,  Eng. 


BEAUTY:  ITS   RELATION    TO   LIFE 
AND    RELIGION. 


I. 

Human  history  is  replete  with  the  coun- 
terplays  and  frictions  of  two  classes  of  peo- 
ple. The  class  whose  bent  is  on  the  side  of 
utility,  and  the  class  whose  bent  is  on  the 
side  of  beauty, — these  have  flung,  lo !  many 
ages,  their  contemptuous  phrases  at  one 
another.  In  unappreciative  and  unsym- 
pathetic spirit  they  keep  up  an  irritation  in 
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the  homey  the  State,  the  Church.  The  util- 
ity class  looks  upon  the  world  of  nature  as 
the  carpenter  looks  upon  his  tool-chest, — its 
sole  interest  to  him  is  that  it  contains  the 
instruments — ^saws,  chisels,  planes,  et  al. — 
with  which  the  owner  can  make  things  for 
practical  use.  This  class  values  the  forest, 
because  it  can  be  burned  to  furnish  heat,  to 
bake  bread,  or  mayhap  because  it  is  a  good 
place  to  hunt  innocent  pigeons  and  squir- 
rels. The  mountain  interests  them  ;  for  it 
is  a  beautiful  gift  of  nature  for  sheep-graz- 
ing or  mining  purposes.  The  stream  at- 
tracts their  attention,  because  it  will  turn 
a  water-wheel.  The  waving  grain-fields  and 
the  rich  green  pasture  lands  are  good  to 
look  upon.  They  bespeak  a  full  crop,  a  big 
fall  trade.  They  may  even  show  an  up- 
ward interest  in  the  moon  and  the  clouds ; 
for  they  discern  in  them  the  signs  whether 
the  weather  shall  be  fair  or  foul. 

Now  look  through  the  eyes  of  the  other 
class,  those  who  have  the  aesthetic  sense. 
They  go  into  the  forest  never  thinking  of 
cord-wood  or  house-building.  They  are 
lost  in  the  sentiment  that  makes  poetry  and 
worship, — the  sentiment  that  wrote  Bryant's 
**God*s  First  Temples,"  that  inspired 
Shelley's  ineffable  songs  of  a  world-soul,  or 
Wordsworth's  myriad  voices  of  a  spiritual- 
ized nature-worship.  Nothing  is  seen  or 
heard  but  witnesses  of  the  perfect  beauty. 
The  grandear  and  the  strength  of  the  forest 
oaks,  the  grace  and  the  sweetness  of  the 
flowers,  are  emanations  and  tokens  of  the 
unseen.  So,  also,  for  this  class  the  sight  of 
the  onward-flowing  stream  raises  no  images 
of  water-wheels  and  flour-mills.  It  is  an 
enchanting  reflector  of  trees  and  mossy 
banks  and  the  fretted  heavens.  The  moun- 
tain has  for  them  no  sheep  pasture  nor 
iron  ore.  It  excites  only  grand  and  revei*- 
ent  feeling.  The  changing  forms  and  colors 
of  the  sky  preach  of  the  evanescent  beauty 
of  things  and  the  eternal  beauty  of  God. 

"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
And  the  firmament  showeth  the  work  of  his 

hands. 
Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech. 
And  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge." 

llftppy  he  who  has  learned,  as  Wordsworth 
^d  he  had  learned,  to  see  nature  as  a 
preacher :  — 


"I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth;   but  hearing  often- 
times 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample 

power 
To  cnasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose    dwelling  is    the    light    of    setting 

suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 
And    the  blue  sky,  and  in   the    mind  of 

man : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All    thinking    things,    all    objects    of    all 

thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 

It  is  curious  how  the  lover  of  the  practical 
and  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  play  off  their 
tastes  against  one  another.  Truly,  comic 
is  much  of  our  domestic  life  from  the  fre- 
quent jointure  of  the  two  as  husband  and 
wife.  By  some  mysterious  dispensation  of 
Providence,  men  and  women  of  the  most 
opposite  temperaments  and  tastes  are  ever 
taking  one  another  for  better  or  worse. 
But  men  are  so  prosaic  anyway  compared 
with  the  other  sex  1  John  is  so  dreadfully 
practical  that  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  flee 
his  presence,  as  kittens  scamper  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  savage  dog.  While  Jane,  the 
dear  partner  of  his  life,  is  so  provokingly 
fond  of  pretty  things  that  the  home  is  clam- 
orous for  good  meals  and  mended  garments. 
Liet  the  croaking  lord  croak  as  he  will  of 
neglected  duties  and  the  need  of  sunlight, 
she  will  darken  the  windows  with  plants  in 
winter,  and  make  the  yard  a  flower  garden 
in  the  summer. 

How  provoking  it  is  when  John  wants  his 
dinner  for  Jane  to  fuss  with  that  bric-a- 
brac  1  How  inconsiderate  in  her  to  make 
another  banner  when  he  needs  his  coat 
mended  and  the  buttons  sewed  on  I  Hasn't 
she  banners  enough?  O  vanity, — to  keep 
on  primping  her  hair,  adjusting  her  hat  and 
dress,  after  he's  ready  to  start  for  the 
church  or  the  theatre  I  Why  does  she  want 
to  gaze  at  pictures  and  fancy  works  and 
flowers,  when  there  are  so  many  useful 
things  in  the  Agricultural  and  Machinery 
Buildings?  Utility  and  beauty  pulling  in 
opposite  directions  furnish  many  a  comic 
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subject  for  the  caricaturist  at  the  World's 
Fairs  and  many  smaller  expositions. 

"Do  you  think  your  wife  will  make  the 
depot  in  time  for  the  train  ?*'  was  asked  a 
disgruntled  husband.  "Well^  possibly  so. 
It  all  depends  on  whether  or  not  her  eye 
catches  sight  of  some  pretty  thing  in  the 
show  windows." 

But,  after  all  that's  said  about  the  prac- 
tical husband's  irritation  with  his  beauty- 
loving  wife,  he  often  secretly  gets  more 
satisfaction  out  of  her  taste  for  pretty  things 
than  he  would  proclaim  on  the  house-top. 
Inwardly,  he  rejoices  at  her  ingenious  little 
schemes  and  devices  for  enshrining  poverty 
with  such  settings  that  the  poverty  itself  is 
changed  into  riches.  With  what  magic  she 
plays  with  the  forms  and  colors  and  posi- 
tions of  things,  so  as  to  put  the  smile  of 
grace  and  beauty  on  aspects  of  the  home 
that  else  were  forbidding  and  ugly !  With 
a  little  drapery  and  ribbon  she  makes  such 
attractive  deceptions  as  to  hoodwink  the 
very  elect.  John  has  a  hidden  smile  for  all 
this  ;  and,  when  he  starts  for  church,  he  al- 
most forgives  Jane  for  keeping  him  shiver- 
ing on  the  porch,  he  walks  with  a  little 
prouder  air  as  he  darts  furtive  glances  of 
admiration  at  the  tasteful  arrangement  of 
herself.  Yes,  even  the  most  prosaic  bond- 
servant of  material  utility  has  some  avenue 
through  which  the  beautiful  can  reach 
him.  G.  W.  Buckley. 

Sturgis,  Mich. 


CONFUCIUS  AND    THE    CHINESE. 


ABSTRACT  OF    A    LECTURE. 


The  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese  show  us 
that  the  various  forms  of  religion  arose  at 
di:fferent  periods  and  belonged  to  different 
people.  Yet,  in  time,  the  three  great  sys- 
tems lived  side  by  side ;  and  the  good  Chinar 
man  might  accept  one  or  all  without  incon- 
sistency. To-day  they  exist  like  three  sects 
of  one  religion,  or  like  boxes  within  a  nest ; 
Buddhism  in  Taoism;  and  these  two  in 
Confucianism ;  and  these  three  again  in  the 
primitive  nature-worship,  which  held  that 
sun,  moon,  earth,  mountains,  rivers,  etc., 
each  have  their  ruling  spirit. 

In  the  earliest  times,  too,  just  as  to-day 
we  find  the  worship  of  ancestors.     Every 


one  takes  part  in  this.  Each  home  has  its 
room  and  its  shelf  where  stand  the  .sacred 
memorial  tablets.  These  are  like  household 
gods,  and  the  eldest  son  acts  as  the  family 
priest.  Of  the  dead  man's  three  souls,  one 
haunts  the  tablet.  Incense  sticks  are  boroed 
daily  before  it, —  a  kind  of  family  prayer. 
As  the  soul  has  the  same  wants  now  as 
when  it  was  in  the  body,  the  family  supply 
these  needs  by  making  paper  figures  of 
houses,  furniture,  clothes,  money,  etc.,  and 
burning  them. 

The  yearly  "sweeping  of  the  graves"  is  a 
great  picnic,  a  Chinese  < 'Thanksgiving  Day," 
when  the  friends  gather  and  eat  the.  real 
viands,  while  the  souls  of  the  ancestors 
take  the  spirit  of  the  good  things  provided. 
Benevolent  societies  look  out  for  the  souIb 
of  the  poor  and  those  who  have  no  children 
to  perform  this  service  for  them.  Thus  vast 
sums  are  spent  each  year  on  this  ancestral 
worship,  and  it  gives  rise  to  great  industries. 
Filial  piety  is  at  the  basis  of  the  national 
religion  which  binds  all  the  generations  to- 
gether, and  keeps  alive  an  intense  reverence 
for  the  past. 

When  Confucius  came,  about  550  years 
B.C.,  he  attempted  to  check  the  evils  and 
errors  of  his  time  by  bringing  back  the 
best  customs  and  reviving  the  memories  tind 
examples  of  the  great  and  good  men  which 
had  been  in  the  past.  His  life  was  pure  and 
blameless ;  he  grieved  at  the  sins  and  suffer- 
ings of  men;  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  reform ;  he  wandered  from  state  to 
state,  exposed  to  peril  and  starvation,  in 
order  that  he  might  establish  the  purest 
rules  of  right  living.  Religion,  however, 
had  little  place  in  his  teaching ;  for  he  pat 
all  the  emphasis  of  his  noble  wisdom  and 
fine  example  upon  the  simple  duties  of  daily 
life. 

*  He  was  an  agnostic;  that  is,  he  was  willing 
to  say  that  he  did  not  know  about  spirits 
and  the  future  life.  He  said  **Heaven" 
rather  than  <^God."  When  they  asked  him 
about  death,  he  said,  ^'Since  we  do  not 
know  what  life  is,  how  can  we  know  about 
death  ?"  He  urged  men  to  do  the  plainest 
duties  which  are  near  at  hand.  He  praised 
good  conduct  based  on  good  character. 
Five  virtues  were  combined  in  his  sys- 
tem,—  gravity,  generosity  of  soul,  sin- 
cerity, earnestness,  and  kindness.  True, 
kind,    and    generous    words   were    always 
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commended;  bat  he  considered  a  good  ex- 
ample the  greatest  moral  force  in  the  world. 
^*Let  the  ruler  be  righteous,  and  the  people 
learn  to  love  righteousness."  The  loving 
family  was  the  model  of  a  just  and  good 
state.  When  asked  if  there  was  only  one 
word  which  might  serve  as  a  rule  of  prac- 
tice for  all  one's  life,  he  answered,  "Yes: 
Reciprocity."  When  asked,  "Shall  we  re- 
turn good  for  evil  ?"  he  Teplied,  "No ;  recom- 
pense wrong  with  justice,  and  kindness  with 
kindness.** 

The  sacred  writings  of  Confucius  were 
collected  and  saved  by  a  wise  and  learned 
disciple,  Mencius.  Taoism  was  a  philosophy 
of  religion  which  was  taught  by  an  excel- 
lent man,  Lao-tse.  He  went  further  than 
Confucius  in  applying  the  laws  of  daily 
duty.  He  emphasized  a  noble  trinity  of 
Tirtues,  "Compassion,  Economy,  and  Humil- 
ity.'' The  greatest  man  is  always  humble 
and  "self -emptying"  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom. Whiie.Confucius  was  plain,  practical, 
and  prosaic,  Lao-tse  was  a  dreamer  and 
idealist.  His  fine  precepts,  however,  were 
completed  by  his  disciples,  who  made  of 
them  a  kind  of  theosophy  or  theurgy. 
Magic,  mystery,  devil-worship,  ghosts,  and 
goblins  came  in  later  to  delude  the  ignorant 
people;  and  the  priests  of  Taoism  to-day 
live  and  thrive  upon  the  credulity  and 
superstition  of  the  masses. 

The  Chinese  reverence  the  name  of  Con- 
fucius as  that  of  a  most  perfect  man  and  a 
noble  statesman,  a  pure  patriot,  and  a  grand 
reformer;  yet  they  worship  many  spirits, 
hideous  idols,  and  deified  ancestors.  They 
have  no  priests,  and  the  emperor  is  the 
chief  performer  in  religious  rites.  If  any 
good  man  is  to  be  canonized  in  the  next 
world,  the  emperor  pronounces  the  mystic 
words. 

The  learned,  however,  are  opposed  to  the 
absurd  practice  and  crude  superstitions  of 
the  people,  and,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  follow, 
the  simple,  practical  laws  of  common  moral- 
ity laid  down  by  Confucius.  Worship  and 
prayer  to  them  seem  to  be  vain  and  useless, 
and  their  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  follow  and 
obey  the  laws  of  nature.  They  inculcate  an 
agnosticism  as  cold  and  formal  as  that 
to-day  in  vogue  in  certain  classes  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Newport. 

George  W.  Cutter. 

Newport,  R.L 


ONE  IN  ALL,  ALL  IN  ONE, 


The  late  Rev.  James  Gilmour  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  author  of 
"Among  the  Mongols"  and  "Adventures 
in  Mongolia,"  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
missionaries  of  modern  times.  He  would 
set  out  carrying  on  his  back  all  he  needed 
for  his  use  and  take  long  journeys  among 
the  nomadic  Mongols,  learning  their  lan- 
guage, healing  their  diseases,  and  striving 
to  teach  them  a  purer  religion  than  the  cor* 
rupt  Buddhism  they  cling  to  so  tenaciously. 
To  the  Mongol  Buddha  is  the  highest  con- 
ception of  God ;  and  no  other  term  conveys 
so  much  of  the  essential  ideas  we  attach  to 
the  word  "God"  as  does  the  title  of  the  self- 
denying,  gentle,  and  compassionate  Gau- 
tama. 

Once,  when  I  was  conversing  with  Mr. 
Gilmour  in  Peking,  he  told  me  that  the 
great  sinologues  had  prevailed  on  the  Bible 
Society  to  adopt  a  majestic  designation  for 
God  in  the  Mongolian  Bible ;  but  he  added : 
"In  our  teaching  the  Mongols  we  shall  have 
to  bring  ourselves  to  use  Buddha;  for  this 
word  conveys  to  them  more  of  the  thought 
of  God  than  any  other  does,  or  will  do  in 
our  time.  I  do  not  like  the  term;  but,  if 
I  want  to  teach  them  about  God,  I  have  to 
call  him  Buddha,  whatever  the  sinologues  or 
Bible  Society  may  say." 

"Awful!"  would  be  the  exclamation  of  the 
"unco  guid"  orthodox  Christian.  "A  mis- 
sionary to  the  heathen,  sinking  so  low  as  to 
call  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  Buddha  /" 
Yes,  very  awful,  no  doubt ;  but  Mr.  Gilmour 
won  converts,  and  carried  new,  inspiring, 
beautiful  thoughts  of  God  to  many  a  Mon- 
gol heart,  while  the  majority  of  orthodox  as 
well  as  heterodox  Christians  convert  no  one, 
and  carry  no  high  thought  of  God  to  a 
single  soul.  Worse  still,  many  of  them 
never  try  to  do  so ;  and,  of  those  who  do  try, 
numbers  fail  because,  with  all  their  ortho- 
doxy or  high  critical  attainments,  they  lack 
the  gentle,  kind,  sympathetic  spirit  which 
won  for  Mr.  Gilmour  a  welcome  to  the 
Mongol's  tent,  and  for  his  gospel  a  welcome 
to  the  Mongol's  heart. 

Now  that  he  has  passed  away,  and  much 
of  the  work  he  did  so  heartily  is  invisible 
and  forgotten,  still  there  are  men  and 
women  in  the  tents  and  on  the  vast  plains 
outside  the  Great  Wall  of  China  who  carry 
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a  little  more  light  and  hope  and  comfort 
and  strength  in  their  hearts  because  they 
once  listened  to  the  old  story  he  told  them 
of  "the  great  Father  you  call  Buddha." 

Ahl  men  who  call  God  King  and  Soy- 
ereign,  do  not  reflect  how  many  doubtful 
associations  and  low,  brutal  ideas  have  been 
connected  with  these  theological  terms. 
After  all,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  Buddha 
as  Lord,  Jehovah,  or  God ;  for  at  least  one 
reason, — less  blood  clings  to  the  memory  of 
Buddha  than  to  the  titles  by  which  Chris- 
tians designate  the  object  of  their  worship. 
Possibly  the  All-Father  would  listen  to  one 
of  his  children  even  if  he  prayed  thus :  — 

"Buddha  of  boundless  light  I" 

Day-bringing  Sun, 
Moon  to  illumine  my  night. 
Morning  and  evening  star. 

All-encompassing  One. 

Rock  of  the  ages  gone, 

Rock  of  to-day. 
Shelter  of  isolate  one. 
Home  of  all  souls  of  men. 

Foundation  and  stay. 

Watcher  and  Saviour  and  Friend, 

Distant  but  near, 
My  spirit's  beginning  and  end. 
Inspiring  companion  and  guide. 

Awful,  but  dear. 

Praise  to  the  Father  of  all. 

Thy  will  be  eternally  done. 
Oh,  hear  me  when  in  weakness  I  call. 
Strengthen  my  heart  in  its  need, 
Light-givine:,  health- bringing  Sun, 
Infinite,  Infinite  One ! 

W.  H.  James. 


MILITARY  DRILL  IN  OUR  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 


After  the  war,  when  Gen.  Grant  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Republican  party  for  the 
Presidency,  he  accepted  the  nomination  by 
a  letter  which  closed  with  the  significant 
words,  "Let  us  have  peace."  And  a  few 
years  later,  when  visiting  England,  the  same 
great  general  refused  to  appear  at  a  military 
review,  because,  having  seen  so  much  of 
war,  and  knowing  so  well  what  it  all  meant, 
he  desired  never  to  see  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers again. 

This  feeling  of  our  greatest  and  most 
successful  military  commander  may  well 
make  us  hesitate  to  do  anything  unneces- 


sarily to  kindle  the  war  spirit  in  this  coan- 
try.  And  yet  is  not  the  movement  which 
is  appearing  in  many  quarters  and  many 
forms  to  interest  the  boys  and  young  men 
of  the  land  in  military  drill  something 
looking  exactly  in  the  direction  of  creating 
that  spirit  on  a  large  and  dangerous  scale? 

Perhaps  the  most  plausible  reason  given 
by  those  who  seek  to  justify  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  military  element  into  our  schools 
is  its  alleged  great  value  in  imparting  that 
physical  training  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  development  of  the  perfect  man.  Let 
us  see  if  this  claim  is  valid. 

Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  Director  of  the 
Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, who  is  as  high  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  physical  training  as  there  is  in  this 
country,  says :  "In  reference  to  the  graceful- 
ness that  is  thought  to  characterize  the 
movements  of  young  cadets,  I  can  only  say 
it  is  not  the  outcome  of  drilling  and  march- 
ing. The  soldier  is  trained  to  square  cor- 
ners, straight  platoons,  and  angular  move- 
ments. Curves  and  embellishments  are  not 
encouraged  in  speech  or  in  action.  If  you 
would  account  for  the  graceful  poise  of  our 
National  Cadets,  you  must  see  them  from 
one  to  two  hours  a  day  in  charge  of  the 
dancing  master."  Dr.  Sargent  sums  up  his 
conclusions  in  the  following  forcible  words: 
"After  taking  the  most  favorable  view  pos- 
sible of  military  drill  as  a  physical  exercise, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  its  constrained 
positions  and  closely  localized  movements 
do  not  afford  the  essential  requisites  for 
developing  the  muscles,  and  improving  the 
respiration  and  circulation,  and  thereby  im- 
proving the  general  health  and  condition  of 
the  system.  We  must  further  conclude 
that  in  case  of  any  malformation,  local 
weakness,  or  constitutional  debility,  the  drill 
tends,  by  its  strain  upon  the  nerves  and  pio- 
longed  tension  on  the  muscles,  to  increase 
the  defects  rather  than  to  relieve  them." 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  a  large  amount 
of  testimony  in  harmony  with  this  of  Dr. 
Sargent,  showing  that,  if  physical  culture  is 
the  end  in  view,  it  would  be  far  more  effec- 
tive, instead  of  organizing  military  com- 
panies in  our  schools  and  buying  guns  for 
our  boys,  to  establish  and  maintain  school 
gymnasiums. 

I  am  afraid  we  shall  find,  however,  if  we 
probe  this  matter  to  the  bottom,  that  physi- 
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cal  training  is  not  the  sole  object  in  view  in 
all  this  stimalation  of  interest  in  military 
drill.  There  are  signs  which  indicate  that 
preparation  is  being  made  for  possible  war. 
The  answer  which  I  have  received  in  many 
cases  in  reply  to  my  protest  against  the 
course  pursued  by  our  school  board  in  Cin- 
cinnati, is  this :  **In  times  of  peace  we 
should  prepare  for  war."*  Many  seem  to 
think  that  this  old  adage  contains  some 
wisdom.  They  forget  that  it  comes  down 
from  a  far  past  time,  when  war  was  re- 
garded as  the  chief  end  of  society.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  an  adage  more 
UDchridtian  in  its  spirit  or  more  out  of  har- 
mony with  a  civilization  advanced  enough 
to  understand  that  peace,  and  not  war,  is  the 
normal  condition  of  man.  Instead  of  pre- 
paring for  war  in  time  of  peace,  what  we 
ought  to  do  is,  in  time  of  peace,  as  Saint 
Paul  says,  '^follow  after  those  things  that 
make  for  peace."  In  other  words,  instead 
of  inviting  war  by  preparing  for  war,  we 
ought  to  invite  peace  by  preparing  for 
peace.  There  is  a  better  way  of  settling 
disputes  than  that  which  appeals  to  the 
sword;  and,  professing  as  I  do  to  believe  in 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  I  believe  it  is  our 
duty  to  try  to  find  it. 

In  an  illustrated  magazine  of  January 
last  ex-President  Harrison  makes  the  fol- 
lowing reply  to  a  query  bearing  directly 
upon  the  subject  of  military  training  in 
schools.  *^You  ask  my  opinion  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  Lafayette  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  that  mil- 
itary instruction  and  drill  be  used  in  all 
schools  for  boys.  It  is  good  in  every  aspect 
of  it, —  good  for  the  boys,  good  for  the 
schools,  and  good  for  the  country."  Then 
follows  a  remarkable  statement  which,  I 
fear,  indicates  the  real  sentiment  back  of 
the  wide-spread  interest  which  is  now  being 
taken  in  the  question  of  military  drill  in  our 
schools.  Continuing,  Mr.  Harrison  said : 
"If  all  the  school-boys  of  the  North  had, 
from  1830  on,  been  instructed  in  the  school 
of  the  soldier  and  of  the  company,  and  in 
the  manual  of  arms,  how  much  precious 
time  would  have  been  saved  in  organizing 
the  Union  Army  in  1861!  We  were  in  a 
very  low    state,  as  a  people,  in   military 

*The  Cincinnati  School  Board  has  appropriated 
IMO  to  boy  guns  for  the  High  School  Cadets,  and 
the  advisability  of  maklog  military  training  com- 
pnlsory  is  under  discnssion. 


knowledge    and    training   when    the  great 
Civil  War  broke  out." 

These  words  seem  to  me  to  imply  unques- 
tioning acceptance  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
false  assertion ;  namely,  "that  wars  always 
have  .been  and  always  will  be."  That  wars 
always  have  been  is  due  largely,  I  believe, 
to  the  fact  that  men  have  accepted  this  dic- 
tum, and  have,  therefore,  always  beeu  get- 
ting ready  for  them.  Mr.  Harrison  tells  us 
that  much  precious  time  would  have  been 
saved  in  organizing  the  Union  Army  if,  from 
1830  on,  military  training  had  been  given 
in  the  school  of  the  North.  Possibly  that  is 
true.  But  he  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
such  a  course  would  have  stimulated  the  mil- 
itary spirit  in  the  South,  and  the  only  result 
would  have  been  two  armies  a  little  more 
quickly  organized  and  a  little  better  schooled 
in  the  art  of  destroying  human  life.  If 
France  makes  a  move  looking  toward  the 
re-enforcement  or  better  equipment  of  her 
army,  Germany  is  quick  to  respond  with  re- 
newed activity  in  the  same  direction.  And 
this  principle  is  operative  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  everywhere.  The  result  of  the 
constant  preparation  for  war  in  Europe  may 
be  instructive  to  us.  The  national  debts  in 
that  country  in  1865  aggregated  81-, 503,- 
830,000.  Between  the  years  1865  and  1890, 
only  twenty- five  years,  that  aggregate  debt 
was  increased  to  822,039,373,806.  This  tre- 
mendous increase  in  her  national  indebted- 
ness, an  indebtedness  which  is  sapping  the 
very  life-blood  of  her  people,  can  be  ex- 
plained in  a  single  sentence.  Europe  has 
been  intent  upon  increasing  the  military 
power,  she  has  been  multiplying  her  armed 
men.  And  now  an  ex- President  of  the 
United  States  gives  advice  which,  if  fol- 
lowed to  its  logical  conclusion,  will,  it  seems 
to  me,  bring  about  the  same  deplorable 
state  of  affairs  in  our  own  land.  Stagger- 
ing under  the  military  burdens  which  she 
has  heaped  upon  herself,  Europe  is  now 
vainly  trying  to  discover  some  method  of 
relief.  These  vast  preparations  for  war 
seem  to  have  made  war  well-nigh  inevi- 
table. The  question  is,  Will  we  or  will  we 
not  learn  a  salutary  lesson  from  the  bitter 
experience  of  that  military-ridden  continent, 
and  pursue  a  wiser  course  ? 

I  do  not  think  I  am  an  extremist  on 
this  point.  I  am  well  aware  that  emer- 
gencies may  arise  in   almost  any  commu- 
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nity  that  will  render  necessary  small  bodies 
of  men,  well  drilled,  well  equipped,  and  sub- 
ject to  judicious  authority.  I  happened 
to  be  on  the  World's  Fair  Grounds  when 
that  awful  tragedy,  the  destruction  of  the 
cold  storage  building  by  fire,  took  place. 
The  wisdom  of  having  soldiers  within  the 
enclosure  was  very  apparent  on  that  day. 
The  throng  of  horror-stricken  and  excited 
people  would  have  been  unmanageable  but 
for  the  strong  and  well-drilled  hand  that 
made  itself  felt.  But,  while  I  admit  that  such 
emergencies  may  arise,  I  believe  that  the 
ordinary  methods  hitherto  followed  in  this 
country  are  entirely  adequate  to  supply 
all  such  needs.  Such  emergencies  do  not 
demand  that  the  irresponsible  boys  in  our 
public  schools  be  drilled  and  armed  with 
deadly  guns. 

There  is  another  and,  as  I  see  it,  the  most 
serious  side  to  this  whole  problem,  to  which 
I  wish  briefly  to  call  attention.  In  our 
country  the  people  rule.  To  the  end  that 
the  government  may  be  wisely  administered 
popular  education  is  necessary.  But  pop- 
ular education  multiplies  popular  wants. 
There  is  a  wide-spread  discontent  in  our 
country  to-day ;  and  it  is  in  no  small  meas- 
ure due  to  the  fact  that  objective  attainment 
has  not,  with  the  masses  of  our  people,  kept 
pace  with  subjective  development.  The  ed- 
ucation too  commonly  given  our  young 
people  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  limits 
them,  in  their  choice  of  a  life-work,  to  fields 
that  are  already  overcrowded.  The  result 
is  that,  while  the  resources  of  our  country 
are  adequate,  not  only  to  feed,  but  to  en- 
rich, one  billion  people,  with  but  sixty-five 
millions  there  are  want,  hunger,  cold,  and 
much  unrest.  There  are  charges  and  coun- 
ter-charges, and  sometimes  low  mutterings 
which  presage  revolution  can  be  heard. 
And  why? 

The  great  storehouses  of  our  country  are 
locked;  and  our  people  cannot  open  them, 
to  feed  and  clothe  themselves,  because 
their  education  is  inefficient.  The  remedy 
for  this,  many  of  our  best  educators  tell  us, 
is  some  form  of  industrial  training;  and  I 
believe  they  are  right. 

But,  instead  of  putting  a  key  into  the 
hands  of  the  restless  and  dissatisfied  where- 
with they  can  unlock  the  rich  storehouses  of 
the  great  country  in  which  they  live,  it  is  pro- 
posed  to  give  them  military  training  and 


equip  them  with  the  deadly  implements  of 
war.     Think  of  these  things,  for  they  have  a 
serious  meaning.    I  do  not  question  the  mo- 
tive which  prompts  school  boards  to  appro- 
priate public  money  to  buy  guns  for  school 
boys;  but  I  believe  it  a  mistake,  and,  if  I 
were  asked  to  characterize  such  action  in  a 
single  phrase,  I  should  write  over  it,  **BIood- 
shed  and  violence  made  easy."    It  is  not  fol- 
lowing after  the  things  that  make  for  peace, 
but  paving  the  way  to  war.    If  we  pursue 
our  present  methods  of  education,  supple- 
menting   them   with    military  training,  it 
will  be  no  marvel  if  we  have  war  in  the  fut- 
ure,— rather  it  will  be  a  marvel  if  we  do 
not. 

The  professions  are  now  overcrowded; 
and,  unless  some  form  of  industrial  educa- 
tion that  will  open  up  other  and  lucrative 
fields  is  adopted,  the  ambitious  young  man 
of  the  future,  given  military  training  in  our 
public  schools,  will  almost  inevitably  turn 
to  military  pursuits. 

I  know  there  are  many  people  who  see  no 
danger  in  the  introduction  of  military  train- 
ing into  our  public  schools,  ''because,"  they 
say,  ''such  training  begets  no  desira  for  act- 
ual war."  My  observations  do  not  warrant 
such  a  conclusion.*  But  suppose  those 
people  are  right :  my  point  is  that  our  pres- 
ent methods,  if  not  modified,  will  inevitably 
lead  to  violence  and  blood-shed,  whether 
men  desire  it  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
careful  study  of  the  signs  of  the  times  im- 
pels one  to  such  conclusion,  however  unwel- 
come it  may  be. 

But,  if  we  are  wise,  we  can  avert  such 
a  calamity.  We  are  standing  upon  the 
threshold  of  what,  I  believe,  may  be  one  of 
the  grandest  eras  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Two  ways  are  open  before  us.  Along  one 
road  are  swords,  bayonets,  cannon,  powder, 
dynamite,  ruined  homes,  sad  hearts,  and 
fields  covered  with  many  dead,  and  drenched 
in  human  blood.  Along  the  other  are 
golden  harvests,  trees  laden  with  rich  fruits, 
beautiful  homes,  unbroken  family  circles, 
cheery  voices,  glad  hearts,  and  joyous,  abun- 
dant life.     One  is  the  old  way  of  strife  and 


*I  was  80  situated  that  I  could  study  the  effect 
that  calling  out  tbe  militia  to  quell  the  Cincinnati 
riot  of  March,  1881,  had  upon  a  company  of  school 
cadets.  My  conclusion  then  was,  and  It  has  since 
been  confirmed,  that  young  men,  given  military 
training,  become  restless  and  more  anxious  for  ac- 
tion in  case  of  a  riot  or  possible  war  than  otheni  not 
so  trained. 
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war :  the  other  is  the  new  way,  the  way  of 
peace  and  brotherly  love  : — 

"Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world 

with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps 

and  courts, 
Given    to  redeem  the  human  mind  from. 

error, 
There  were  no  need  of  camps  and  courts." 

I  was  walking  through  an  art  gallery  a 
few  years  ago,  studying  the  paintings ;  but 
they  seemed  to  suggest  nothing  but  war. 
There  were  the  "Cossack  Picket  on  the 
Danube,"  "Skobeleff  at  Shipka,"  "The  Road 
of  the  War  Prisoners,"  and  the  awful 
"Apotheosis  of  War,"  as  drawn  by  the 
powerful  Russian  artist,  Vassili  Verestcha- 
giu.  In  another  part  of  the  hall,  and  all 
alone,  as  though  it  stood  for  a  higher  civili- 
zation, a  new  and  more  glorious  era,  was 
that  beautiful  creation  of  Millet,  the  ''An- 
gelus,"  emblem  of  reverence  and  peace. 
"The  Russian  artist  represents  the  past,"  I 
said  to  myself ;  *'bat  I  hope  the  Frenchman 
prophesies  truly  of  the  future." 

I  gazed  in  rapt  admiration  upon  his  pict- 
ure for  a  time,  then  turned  and  left  the 
hall;  but  all  that  day  I  seemed  to  hear  a 
voice  "like  a  bell,  with  solemn  sweet  vibra- 
tions," saying,  "Let  us  have  peace."  I  be- 
lieve we  are  all  ready  to  say  "Amen"  to  that 
earnest  appeal.  I  believe  we  are  all  anxious 
to  exalt  the  "Angelus,"  and  draw  a  veil 
over  the  "Apotheosis  of  War."  But,  in 
order  to  attain  an  end  so  desirable,  we  must 
diligently  and  persistently  "follow  after 
these  things  that  make  for  peace."  We 
must  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  ambitious,  unprincipled  dema- 
gogue, who  unhesitatingly  resorts  to  any 
means  to  accomplish  his  selfish,  unworthy 
ends. 

This  means  supplanting  that  training 
which  is  now  making  its  appearance  in 
our  public  schools,  and  which  proposes  to 
teach  our  boys  how  to  wield  a  deadly  gun, 
with  that  nobler  education  that  will  enable 
them  to  handle  skilfully  and  with  profit 
the  hammer  and  saw,  compass  and  crucible, 
plough  and  spade.  Will  we  do  it?  Will 
we  choose  the  "Angelus"  ?  or  the  "Apotheo- 
sis of  War"? 

The  American  people  of  to-day  have  one 
of  the  greatest  opportunities  ever  offered  to 
men.    They  have  it  in  their  power  at  the 


present  time  to  do  more  than  any  other 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  change 
the  sentiment  of  the  world  regarding  war, 
and  to  usher  in  the  new  and  grander  era  of 
universal  peace.  Theirs  is  a  great  privilege; 
but  it  carries  with  it  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility, and  I  speak  with  earnestness  because 
I  believe  that  upon  their  action  depends 
very  largely  the  quick  or  tardy  coming  of 
the  day, 

AVhen  the  war-drums  throb  no  longer,  and 

the  battle  flags  are  furled, 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of 

the  world. 


£.  A.  Coil. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


RELIGION  AND  POLITICS. 

I. 

The  principles  of  mathematics  are  few, 
their  applications  are  many.  The  principles 
of  religion  are  few  and  general,  their  appli- 
cations are  as  multitudinous  as  the  ocean 
waves.  Religion  includes  the  two  funda- 
mental ideas  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man, 
piety  and  philanthropy.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  religious  teacher  to  present,  explain, 
apply,  and  enforce  these  principles.  It  is 
said  that  the  dying  French  soldier  had  "the 
Emperor"  graven  on  his  heart;  Queen 
Mary,  "Calais" ;  Nelson,  "Want  of  frigates." 
The  true  preacher  of  Christianity  should 
have  graven  on  his  heart,  "Love  to  God  and 
love  to  man."  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient 
simply  to  repeat  these  general  principles. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  ring  a  bell  to  call 
people  to  church,  and  then  simply  say  to 
them,  Love  God,  love  God.  The  religious 
teacher  should  show  us  that  God  is  lovable, 
how  to  effect  the  genesis  and  development 
of  our  love  for  him,  what  the  fruits  of  this 
love  will  be,  its  results,  its  works. 

For  centuries  the  Christian  pulpit  has 
commanded  people  to  love  God,  but  has 
presented  for  their  love  and  worship  a  God 
neither  worshipful  nor  lovable.  In  regard 
to  love  for  man,  the  same  instruction  is 
needful.  To  repeat  the  glittering  generality 
of  love  to  man,  to  reiterate  the  words  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  is  not  sufficient  instruction 
or  inspiration  concerning  the  love  of  our 
neighbor.  We  need  to  be  shown  why  we 
should  love  man,  how  we  can  love  him, 
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what  love  to  man  requires,  what  it  leads  to 
and  results  in.  This  indicates  the  scope 
of  religion  and  the  function  of  the  religious 
teacher.  Like  unto  gold  in  some  imagined 
Skitzland,  plenteous  and  glittering,  but  not 
useful ;  like  unto  immense  libraries  of  boobs 
which  cannot  be  read;  like  unto  heaps  of 
bread  which  cannot  be  eaten — are  ethics  or 
spirituality  which  the  teacher  of  religion 
dare  not  or  will  not  apply. 

Love  to  God  and  man  is  nut  a  mere 
glittering  generality.  It  is  not  sappy  senti- 
mentality, but  is  a  principle  to  be  ex- 
emplified in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  all  the 
relationships  of  human  life.  Religion 
should  travel  the  whole  circle  of  human 
opportunities  and  obligations.  It  should 
sail  around  the  entire  globe  of  ethics,  touch- 
ing at  every  port.  Like  the  old-time  prophet 
who  spread  himself  upon  the  prostrate  body 
of  the  sleeping  child,  hand  to  hand,  breast 
to  breast,  face  to  face,  breathing  new  life 
into  that  slumbering  form,  so  religion 
should  apply  itself  to  the  entire  form  of  our 
sleeping  life,  bringing  new  inspiration, 
begetting  new  life. 

After  stating  that  the  function  of  the 
true  minister  is  to  promote  plain  piety  and 
plain  morality,  Theodore  Parker  goes  on  to 
say  the  minister  is  to  show  what  this  piety 
and  morality  demand,  in  the  form,  **first,  of 
individual  life ;  then  in  the  form  of  domes- 
tic life ;  then  of  social,  political,  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  general  human  life.  lie  is  to  show 
how  this  religion  will  look  in  the  person  of 
a  man,  in  a  family,  community,  church,  na- 
tion, world."  Religion  is  not  an  Aurora 
borealis,  casting  a  pleasant  but  cold  iri- 
descence over  life,  but  warm  sunshine  inter- 
penetrating life,  and  vitally  shaping  it  with 
sovereign  power.  Just  as  he  only  is  to-day 
true  to  Washington  who  strives  to  continue 
and  complete  Washington's  work  of  build- 
ing up  this  republic  into  an  ideal  govern- 
ment for  man,  so  is  he  only  true  to  Christ 
who  strives  to  continue  his  work  by  build- 
ing up  this  world  into  an  ideal  common- 
weaHh  for  man.  To  effect  this,  it  is  need- 
ful to  take  the  whole  counsel  of  truth, 
righteousness,  and  love,  and  make  specific 
application  thereof  to  every  phase  of  human 
life,  public, and  private. 

The  church  is  not  an  insurance  office  to 
issue  policies  against  fire  in  some  other 
world,  nor  a    mutual    admiration  society, 


but  a  band  of  people  striving  to  build  up 
the  kingdom  of  love  upon  earth.  The  pul- 
pit is  the  teaching  office  of  the  church. 
Every  question  and  every  subject  involving 
morals  or  the  good  of  man  here  or  hereafter, 
it  is  the  function  of  the  pulpit  to  handle. 
There  is  no  subject  which  has  not  its  ethi- 
cal or  spiritual  side.  All  our  life  should  be 
soaked  in  our  religion  :  religion  should  not 
be  separated  from  six-sevenths  of  our  life. 
Every  day  should  be  as  full  of  the  religious 
motive  and  spirit  as  a  saturated  sponge  is 
full  of  water.  Tell  the  sun  not  to  shine  in 
the  public  square  nor  in  the  street,  but  only 
in  the  quiet  comers  of  your  private  rooms. 
When  you  have  secured  obedience  to  this 
command,  tell  the  sun  of  righteousness  and 
love  not  to  shine  in  mart  and  store  and  hall 
and  street  and  public  place,  but  only  in 
private  life. 

The  ethical  aspects  of  business  demand 
religious  and  pulpit  treatment.  It  is 
neither  the  duty  nor  the  right  of  the  pulpit 
to  instruct  the  people  as  to  which  merchant 
they  shall  trade  with  or  which  apothecary 
patronize;  but  the  pulpit  has  a  perfect 
right  and  duty  to  denounce  "sweating"  and 
adulteration,  and  even,  if  need  be,  to  urge 
the  people  not  to  trade  with  firms  whose 
goods  are  known  to  be  made  by  the  "sweat- 
ing" process  or  to  be  adulterated. 

The  larger  the  circles  of  relationship  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  move,  the  more  im- 
portant are  their  moral  aspects.  Judge 
Tourge'e  is  right:  "The  public,  political, 
and  social  duties  of  every  man  are  of  infi- 
nitely greater  moment  to  men,  and  infi- 
nitely more  important  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
than  his  personal  relations  or  individual 
convictions  and  religious  experiences." 
The  occasional  deeds  of  a  man's  good  im- 
pulses better  him  individually ;  the  constant 
deeds  of  his  good  habits  better  his  children 
aud  his  children's  children,  by  individual 
heredity;  his  public  deeds  of  social  im- 
provement better  the  entire  generation  or 
generations  of  the  children  and  heirs  of  the 
social  organism  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Man's  duties  to  his  family  are  greater 
than  his  duties  to  himself ;  his  duties  to 
his  country  are  greater  than  his  duties  to 
his  family ;  his  duties  to  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  are  greater  than  his  duties  to  his 
country.  George  Washington,  it  is  said, 
sometimes  swore.    It  would  have  been  an 
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improvement  of  his  personal  morals  if  he 
had  not  sworn.  Suppose,  however,  he  had 
been  free  from  this  personal  vice,  but  had 
sold  his  country,  as  Benedict  Arnold  tried 
to  sell  it,  or  had  suffered  himself  to  have 
been  made  king,  would  his  improved  pri- 
vate morals  have  atoned  for  his  public  in- 
fidelity ?  His  faithfulness  in  the  larger 
circles  of  public  duties  was  of  more  moment 
than  his  private  morality  or  immorality, 
piety  or  impiety. 

It  is  natural  that  those  whose  ways  are 
wicked  or  weak  should  not  enjoy  the 
preaching  of  an  applied  gospel.  The  broker 
who  has  during  the  week  practised  extor- 
tion, the  merchant  who  has  cheated  his  cus- 
tomers, the  politician  who  has  given  or 
received  bribes,  the  landlord  who  has 
screwed  down  his  tenants,  the  deacon  who 
has  derived  profits  from  a  distillery,  does 
not  enjoy  the  preaching  of  an  applied  Chris- 
tianity. He  wants  to  hear  a  sermon  upon 
angels  or  the  resurrection,  or  the  pearly 
gates  and  the  streets  paved  with  gold.  He 
probably  protests  against  the  pulpit  being 
vulgarized  by  the  consideration  of  commer- 
cial transactions  or  anything  that  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  politics.  Nevertheless,  the  in- 
struction and  inspiration  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  these  larger  circles  of  public  and 
political  duties  is  even  more  important  than 
their  instruction  concerning  private  morals 
or  individual  worship. 

All  this  applies  to  the  field  of  politics 
quite  as  much  as  to  any  other.  Should  the 
preacher  be  a  politician  ?  Certainly  not,  in 
the  sense  of  being  an  office-seeker.  In  my 
heart  of  hearts,  I  believe  no  man  should  be 
a  seeker  for  office.  When  the  people  be- 
come sensible  enough,  they  will  vote  for  no 
man,  nominate  no  man,  who  seeks  office  or 
place.  This  should  apply  with  twofold 
force  to  the  preacher.  He  should  not  be  a 
politician  in  the  sense  of  being  a  party 
worker  or  mingler  in  party  strife ;  not  this, 
any  more  than  the  judge  should  become  an 
advocate ;  not  this,  any  more  than  the  pro- 
fessor in  college  should  become  a  political 
worker  or  wire-puller.  But  the  preacher 
should  be  a  politician  in  the  sense  of  being 
a  statesman,  in  the  sense  of  being  one  who 
is  versed  in  the  science  and  art  of  govern- 
ment If  he  knows  nothing  about  these 
greater  questions,  then  has  his  education 
as  an  ethical  teacher  been  sadly  neglected. 


One  of  the  greatest  preachers  America  has 
ever  yet  produced  has  said :  **Two  elements 
are  needed  to  exalt  politics  from  the  low 
level  at  which  it  now  exists, — the  influence 
of  woman  and  of  a  faithful  pulpit.  Such 
themes  as  these  at  suitable  times  should  be 
discussed,  as  appealing  to  Christian  ethics : 
first,  the  meaning  of  citizenship,  its  respon- 
sibilities and  duties ;  second,  the  sin  of 
bribery ;  third,  the  vote,  its  meaning  and 
value;  fourth,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego  types  of  Christian  men  walking 
in  the  fierce  fires  of  a  political  canvass; 
fifth,  injustice  and  slander  in  politics  and 
all  forms  of  revenge ;  sixth,  the  distinction 
between  principles  and  policies  in  the  State ; 
seventh,  the  sin  of  withdrawing  from  all 
participation  in  politics  ;  eighth,  clergjrmen 
as  the  guides  of  their  people  in  the  ethics  of 
daily  affairs ;  ninth,  the  race  question,  the 
duty  of  superiors  to  inferiors ;  tenth,  the 
hindrance  or  destruction  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong  the  very  essence  of  infidelity,  a  cruci- 
fying of  the  very  heart  of  Jesus.  If  it  be 
said  that  clergymen  are  ordinarily  unfitted 
to  discuss  such  themes,  then  in  our  age  and 
in  our  country  they  are  unfit  to  preach  the 
gospel." 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  dangerous 
for  a  preacher  to  deal  with  political  ques- 
tions. Shall  the  preacher  therefore  avoid 
all  difficult  and  dangerous  questions  ?  Shall 
he  prophesy  only  smooth  things?  shall  he 
be  a  moral  coward  ?  All  true  life  is  a  vent- 
ure: so  is  all  true  faith;  but  this  venture 
is  reasonable  and  righteous.  Dealing  with 
the  ethical  side  of  political  problems,  how- 
ever, is  not  half  so  dangerous  as  some  peo- 
ple try  to  make  out.  Honorable  men  honor 
a  man  with  convictions,  provided  these  are 
uttered  with  wisdom  and  reason. 

The  pulpit  should  certainly  not  be  parti- 
san, but  judicial.  A  judge,  however^  has 
convictions.  He  is  not  like  Nello,  the  bu*- 
ber,  in  George  £liot*s  "Romola" :  "Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  fetter  my  impartiality 
by  entertaining  an  opinion !" 

The  pulpit  should  not  be  personal,  unless 
indeed  it  be  in  rare  and  extreme  cases,  like 
that  of  the  brave  Dr.  Charles  Parkhurst,  of 
New  York  City,  denouncing  and  exposing 
the  corruptions  and  spoliations  of  the  noto- 
rious Tammany  Hall  ring. 

The  pulpit  should  not  be  dictatorial. 
The  time  was  when  the  preacher  was  a 
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spiritual  dictator.  He  told  the  people  what 
they  must  believe,  must  feel,  must  do.  It 
was  even  supposed  that  he  possessed  super- 
natural powers  to  blight  or  bless.  The 
supernatural  priest  and  spiritual  dictator  is 
dead.  It  is  not  the  preacher's  business  to 
dictate  to  his  people  in  anything.  It  is  not 
his  function  to  take  care  of  men's  con- 
sciences. This  responsibility  must  rest 
upon  each  one  for  himself  alone.  The 
preacher  can  suggest,  plead,  persuade,  in- 
struct, inspire.  As  to  the  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion of  what  he  says,  each  one  is  free,  and 
responsible  to  his  God  alone.  The  priest 
commands,  the  brother  counsels. 

There  is  another  kind  of  preacher,  how- 
ever,— he  who  is  simply  a  mirror  reflecting 
the  views  of  his  congregation.  He  has  no 
convictions  of  his  own :  he  speaks  to  please 
and  entertain.  He  examines  his  people, 
particularly  the  wealthy  portion,  and  ascer- 
tains what  sentiments  will  meet  their  ap- 
proval. These  he  gives  forth.  He  is  a 
thermometer,  and  registers  the  heat  of  his 
congregation.  Like  the  person  of  whom 
Artemas  Ward  has  told  us  of,  who  had  a 
beautiful  tree  in  front  of  his  house,  but  to 
please  one  neighbor  trimmed  the  limbs  upon 
the  south  side  of  the  tree,  to  please  another 
trimmed  the  tree  upon  the  north  side,  and 
thus  continued  until  all  that  remained  of 
the  once  beautiful  tree  was  a  mere  hitch ing- 
ppst,  so  this  sort  of  a  preacher  strips  the 
tree  of  his  appeals  until  it  is  deprived  of 
all  real  force,  effectiveness,  and  value.  Such 
men  have  no  right  to  the  high  name  of 
preacher.  They  are  actors.  Their  place  is 
the  stage,  not  the  pulpit. 

Certainly,  the  greatest  preachers  of  the 
past  have  never  been  time-servers.  They 
have  been  leaders  of  their  generation,  not 
weak  and  cowardly  followers.  They  have 
been  men  of  convictions.  They  have  been 
men  who,  like  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
Theodore  Parker  and  Channing,  have  pre- 
sented, judicially  and  calmly,  but  earnestly, 
strongly,  and  persistently,  the  ethical  side 
of  the  great  public  and  social  and  political 
questions  of  their  time.  It  must  continue 
the  same  in  the  future,  if  the  pulpit  is  to 
remain  the  power  for  righteousness  which  it 
ought  always  to  be. 

S.  W.  Sample. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CHRISTIANITY    AND    UNITARI- 

ANISM. 


What  is  the  central  and  distinguishiog 
thing  in  Christianity,  or  that  which  makes 
it  differ  from  other  religions  ?  I  find  its 
essence. in  the  emphasis  it  places  on  man's 
spiritual  kinship  to  God,  and  in  its  simple 
reliance  on  the  power  of  divine  truth  and 
love  to  produce  in  man  a  character  worthy 
of  that  kinship.  It  is  the  religion  of  nature 
and  reason  better  understood,  loftily  taught 
and  illustrated  in  a  personality  vitalized  by 
the  original  creative  force  which  we  call  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  continuously  transmitted 
from  soul  to  soul  and  from  age  to  age. 

Christianity  comes  to  me  as  a  deepening 
and  expansion  of  the  light  that  lighteth 
every  man.  If  it  did  not  hold  much  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  religions,  if  it  were  a 
contradiction  or  blinding  of  reason,  it  could 
have  no  place  in  our  human  world.  Taken 
out  of  doors,  on  the  mount  or  by  the  lake, 
it  is  commended  to  us  by  its  vivid  natural- 
ness; it  recalls  us  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
little  child,  yet  opens  to  us  the  infinite 
heavens  of  wisdom,  and  puts  all  the  forces 
and  faculties  of  life  in  upward  motion, 
simply  by  addressing  us  as  children  of  the 
All-Perfect. 

We  are  partakers  of  the  divine  nature; 
we  are  children  and  heirs  of  God  1  Is  there 
a  higher  conceivable  interpretation  to  hu- 
man life  and  destiny?  Are  there  higher 
possible  motives  or  completer  helps  to  real- 
ize that  life  and  destiny  ?  Here  shines  the 
light  which  shows  a  clear  upward  path  for 
all  humanity.  Here  glows  the  love  which 
overcomes  evil  with  good  and  allies  human- 
ity in  spirit  and  purpose  with  divinity. 
Here  is  disclosed  in  our  souls  the  only  life 
which  is  worthy  to  be  immortal ;  ilis  the  life 
ofsonship.  Here  is  the  reason  of  reason,  the 
root  of  ethics,  the  secret  of  order  and  power, 
of  beauty  and  joy. 

Because  this  gives  the  highest  conceivable 
interpretation  to  huuian  life  and  destiny, 
along  with  the  highest  motives  and  complet- 
est  helps  to  realize  that  life  and  destiny,  I 
must  regard  pure  Christianity — apart  from 
its  transient  elements  and  perversions — as 
not  only  superior  to  all  other  forms  of  relig- 
ion, but  as  inclusive  of  whatever  good  they 
contain,  and  as  competent  to  take  up  into 
itself  every  measure  of  truth  and  excellence 
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which  is  yet  to  be  given  to  humanity.  I 
can  conceive  of  no  religion  higher  than  that 
which  makes  us  heirs  of  all  things,  and 
which  promotes  our  endless  growth  toward 
the  perfection  of  God. 

When  I  first  came  among  the  people 
called  Unitarians,  I  was  naturally  interested 
in  finding  out  wherein  they  differed  from 
other  bodies  of  Christians.  I  soon  saw  that 
they  regarded  it  as  a  task  laid  upon  them 
to  recover  the  religion  of  Jesus  from  its  cor- 
ruptions, to  distinguish  between  its  tran- 
sient forms  and  its  enduring  life,  and  to 
exalt  the  spirit  above  the  letter.  It  inter- 
ested me  that  James  Freeman  Clarke  had 
formed  a  church  for  the  ''study  and  practice 
of  Christianity" ;  and  in  the  constitution  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  I  read 
that  its  object  was  ''to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
and  to  promote  the  interests  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity," though  every  one  seemed  left  per- 
fectly free  to  define  Christianity  for  himself. 
Such  facts  showed  the  general  direction  of 
the  movement,  but  it  did  not  appear  that 
anybody  had  thought  the  matter  out  to  full 
and  final  conclusions.  Some  of  them  seemed 
brave;  others  seemed  timid.  I  could  see 
that  the  bravest  were  intent  to  "seize  upon 
truth  where'er  *tis  found" ;  and  I  honored 
their  radical  earnestness.  I  could  see  that 
the  timid  ones  were  afraid  of  going  faster 
than  they  could  be  sure  of  the  road,  so  that 
I  respected  their  conservative  caution.  The 
movement  itself  seemed  greater  than  the 
men,  and  the  meaning  of  it  greater  than  the 
words  they  used. 

Another  thing  gradually  became  clear. 
When  they  used  the  word  "Christianity," 
they  did  not  generally  mean  a  doctrinal  sys- 
tem nor  an  organized  church:  they  meant 
the  life  of  Jesus,  the  life  of  sonship  to  God, 
continued  in  the  life  of  humanity ;  and  some 
of  them  saw,  as  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Au- 
gustine saw,  that  this  kind  of  spiritual  life 
was  always  in  the  world,  and  was  older 
than  the  name.  Without  doing  violence  to 
language,  and  without  straining  the  facts  of 
history,  they  could  properly  speak  of  the 
inner  spirit  of  Christianity  as  the  absolute 
and  universal  religion,  appearing  in  its 
most  exalted  form  under  the  inspired  and 
inspiring  leadership  of  the  greatest  of  all 
the  prophets  and  foren>ost  of  all  the  sons 
of  God.  Some  of  the  most  honest  and 
earnest  men  among  them  were  saying,  "We 


must  get  outside  of  Christianity  in  order  to 
reach  the  truth  which  Jesus  did  not  teach, 
and  to  practise  the  good  he  did  not  enjoin." 
But  others  said :  "Christianity  has  no  out- 
side. The  spirit  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of 
free  progress.  In  that  name  we  can  go  on 
toward  perfection  forever.  Christianity  is 
not  bondage  and  limitation :  it  is  free  re- 
ligion, taking  up  into  itself  whatsoever 
things  are  true  and  venerable,  pure  and 
just,  lovely  and  of  good  report,  wherever 
found."  Words  and  names  are  not  things 
to  stickle  for,  yet  they  prove  mightily  con- 
venient as  signs  and  vehicles  of  the  spirit. 
But  the  clearest  thinking  does  not  stop  at 
words  or  names.  It  penetrates  to  the  re- 
alities which  no  language  can  adequately 
represent. 

With  this  large  interpretation  there  was 
no  need  to  drop  the  Christian  name ;  but 
there  was  need  to  charge  it  with  higher  and 
nobler  meaning.  There  was  no  need  to 
withhold  fellowship  from  good  men  who 
did  drop  the  name :  they  were  Christian  in 
our  sense,  if  not  in  their  own  sense.  There 
was  no  need  even  to  repel  an  honest  and 
true  man  who  called  himself  an  atheist ;  for 
in  living  by  the  highest  law  he,  too,  was 
proved  a  child  of  God,  even  though  he 
could  not  speak  his  Father's  name. 

We  can  therefore  unite  with  the  Associa- 
tion in  promoting  the  interests  of  "pure 
Christianity"  without  narrowness,  without 
proscribing  anybody,  and  without  making  it 
a  matter  of  fine-spun  definitions.  The  true 
business  is  to  bring  as  many  people  as  possi- 
ble under  the  influence  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. All  Unitarians  could  respond  heartily 
to  a  saying  of  Dean  Stanley:  "Nothing 
greatly  concerns  us  except  that  we  become 
wiser  and  better,  and  that  we  should  be- 
come wiser  and  better  is  just  what  Christi- 
anity intends." 

A  few  months  before  his  death  I  had  a 
happy  conversation  with  Phillips  Brooks. 
We  found  ourselves  entirely  agreed  on  this 
point:  that  Christianity  was  a  free,  open, 
unstereotyped,  world-wide  movement,  large 
enough  to  take  in  every  advance  of  light 
and  every  good  thing  that  is  yet  to  come 
to  the  world ;  and  we  also  agreed  that,  if 
Christianity  could  not  fairly  bear  this  inclu- 
sive construction,  we  should  both  be  obliged 
to  go  outside,  in  order  to  be  true  to  our- 
selves, to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  God.  From 
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portions  of  his  sermons  preached  more  than 
a  dozen  years  ago  I  know  that  Phillips 
Brooks  recognized  the  true  Christ  in  pure- 
minded  pagans  who  never  heard  the  gospel, 
even  as  Peter  learned  from  a  vision  that  "in 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  work- 
eth  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him.*' 

We  belong  to  the  Church  of  Christ  as  we 
belong  to  the  republic  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  and  are  as  little  trammelled  by  the 
first  form  of  Christian  teaching  as  by  the 
utterances  and  actions  of  these  great  par 
triots  and  statesmen.  Our  liberty  is  not 
impaired  or  restricted,  but  preserved  and 
extended,  by  the  inspiring  name  of  Jesus. 
In  that  name  we  resent  and  resist  all  forms 
of  spiritual  servility  and  all  impositions  of 
authority  which  would  bid  us  call  any  man 
master.  In  emancipating  mankind  from 
every  yoke  save  the  yoke  of  truth  and  good- 
ness, he  simply  bids  us  share  with  himself 
that  higher  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  which 
is  the  proper  birthright  of  all  souls.  Under 
any  lower  interpretation,  Christianity  brings 
bondage  rather  than  deliverance,  and  Jesus 
adds  one  more  name  to  the  long  list  of 
spiritual  tyrants. 

Did  humanity  in  Jesus  rise  to  the  con- 
scious dignity  of  sonship,  or  did  divinity 
descend  in  fatherly  love  to  draw  humanity 
upward?  As  well  ask  whether  the  flower 
rises  to  meet  the  sun,  or  the  sun  descends 
to  meet  the  flower.  Enough  for  us  is  the 
union  of  the  human  and  the  divine.  Enough 
for  us  is  the  doctrine  of  Immanuel,  or  "God 
with  us,"  which  Jesus,  far  above  all  others, 
has  both  taught  and  illustrated  as  the  nat- 
ural order  of  life  for  all  men. 

In  accepting  Jesus  as  the  captain  of  sal- 
vation for  all  the  world,  or  as  the  spiritual 
leader  of  all  we  can  do  or  wish  to  do  for  the 
higher  welfare  of  mankind,  we  simply  avail 
ourselves  of  a  great  historic  impulse, — ^an 
impulse  to  the  natural  religious  sentiment, 
as  vast  and  vague,  and  quite  as  real,  as  the 
alphabet  or  the  printing-press  has  given  to 
the  growth  of  language  and  literature.  We 
do  not  separate  from  the  best  faith  of  the 
Christian  world;  but  we  seek  to  put  our- 
selves in  the  very  middle  of  that  stream  of 
power  which  has  flowed  down  the  ages,  and 
in  sympathy  with  that  great  human  heart 
which  broke  on  Calvary  for  love  of  all 
souls. 

I  am  not  here  attempting  a  complete  defi- 


nition of  Christianity  or  of  Unitarianism ; 
but  it  has  seemed  worth  while  to  show  that 
the  central  and  vital  truth  of  the  former  is 
precisely  the  truth  which  is  central  and 
vital  to  the  latter, — that,  if  Christianity  is 
an  orderly  outcome  of  nature  and  a  free 
movement  of  spiritual  or  divine  forces  in 
humanity,  Unitarianism  is  simply  a  free 
movement  of  the  same  kind  and  in  the  same 
direction.  But  Unitarianism  is  by  no 
means  a  separate  or  independent  move- 
ment: it  owes  its  origin  and  vitality  to 
Christianity.  It  is  a  living  branch  of  the 
living  vine;  fruitful  only  as  it  draws  the 
historic  sap  and  is  nourished  by  the  ever- 
descending  light  and  warmth  of  the  central 
Sun. 

But  we  are  learning  to  distinguish  be- 
tween historic  movements  and  their  causa- 
tive forces,  as  between  body  and  soul.  We 
may  conceive  of  essential  Christianity  as  the 
sonship-producing  power,  or  the  manifests^ 
tion  of  the  divine  in  the  human.  And, 
since  "all  life  is  from  the  Lord,"  it  must  fol- 
low that  true  spirituality,  or  sonship,  is  es- 
sentially Christian.  Hence  there  can  be  no 
entire  separation  from  Christianity  save 
through  moral  alienation  and  death.  Doc- 
trines, rituals,  and  organizations  differ,  as 
they  must :  but  life  is  one.  And  eveiy  doc- 
trine, ritual,  or  organization  which  displaces 
the  emphasis  by  putting  these  products  of 
life  above  life  itself  is  so  far  degraded  and 
apostate.  Unitarianism  will  miss  its  true 
function  and  its  greatest  opportunity  of  ser- 
vice if  it  does  not  keep  central  the  kinship 
of  God  and  man.  Much  that  goes  under  the 
Christian  name  must  be  winnowed  out  and 
blown  away ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
much  that  goes  under  the  Unitarian  name. 
But  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  folly,  error, 
and  evil  is  to  let  the  life  principle  have  free 
course  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  churches. 

Charles  G.  Ames. 


There  is  in  man  a  higher  than  love  of 
happiness :  he  can  do  without  happiness,  and 
instead  thereof  find  blessedness. — Carlyle, 

No  matter  if  you  are  hidden  in  an  obscure 
post,  never  content  yourself  with  doing  your 
second-best  however  unimportant  the  occar 
sion. — General  Sheridan. 
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THE  PROPOSED   NEW   CONSTITU- 
TION FOR    THE   NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 


II. 


As  I  pointed  out  last  month,  there  are 
two  objections  to  the  revised  constitution 
for  the  National  Conference  offered  by  the 
cominittee,  which  seem  to  me  serious : 
first)  it  proposes  to  drop  the  Christian 
name  and  all  expression  of  Christian  pur- 
pose; second,  it  formulates  and  proposes 
to  publish  to  the  world  a  definition  of  the 
Christian  and  Unitarian  names  which  elimi- 
nates from  both  all  theistic  significance,  all 
recognition  of  man's  relation  to  God  or 
even  the  existence  of  God,  thus  carrying  the 
Conference  at  a  step  the  full  length  of  £thi- 
calism.  Propositions  so  extraordinary  and 
80  revolutionary  as  these,  I  am  confident, 
need  only  to  be  understood  to  be  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  by  our  churches. 

Indeed,  already  our  ministers  and 
churches  in  all  directions  are  earnestly  dis- 
cossing  the  proposed  revision,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  unite  upon  a  form  of  constitution 
that  shall  be  free  from  these  objections. 

Three  things  seem  to  be  generally  desired 
for  the  new  constitution  :  — 

1.  It  must  be  simple  and  business-like. 

2.  It  must  abstain  from  the  making  of 
definitions.  Certainly,  it  must  abstain  from 
making  such  extraordinary  definitions  as 
these. 

3.  It  most  in  no  way  compromise  the 
Christian  character  or  position  of  the  Con- 
ference or  of  the  churches  which  the  Con- 
ference represents. 

The  following  plan  proposed  by  Rev. 
Howard  N.  Brown,  Rev.  C.  F.  Dole,  and 
others  (commended  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  in  our  last  issue)  seems  to  meet 
these  requirements :  — 

1.  Abolish  the  preamble  of  the  present 
constitution. 

2.  Amend  Article  I.  to  read  as  follows: 
''The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be 
^The  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
Other  Christian  Churches,'  and  its  purpose 
shall  be  to  stimulate  the  churches  connected 
with  it  to  the  largest  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  Christian  faith  and  work.*' 

3.  Amend  Article  III.  to  give  the  Council 
more  distinct  power. 

4.  Abolish  Articles  IX.  and  X. 

Mr.  Creorge  H.  Ellis  would  slightly  mod- 


ify this  plan  by  making  Article  I.  to  read : 
''The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be 
'The  National  Unitarian  Conference,'  and 
its  purpose  shall  be  to  stimulate  the 
churches  and  other  organizations  connected 
with  it  to  the  largest  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  Christian  faith  and  work." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Brown's  plan 
keeps  the  Christian  name  both  in  the  ofiicial 
title  of  the  Conference  and  in  the  statement 
of  purpose,  while  Mr.  Ellis's  plan  would 
drop  the  Christian  name  in  the  Conference's 
title,  but  would  keep  it  in  its  statement  of 
purpose.  For  myself,  I  like  Mr.  Brown's 
plan  somewhat  the  better  of  the  two.  Still, 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Ellis  seems  to  me  excellent ; 
and  I  do  not  see  why  our  churches  may  not 
unite  upon  one  or  the  other  with  consider- 
able unanimity,  and  certainly  with  safety 
and  justice  to  all  interests. 

The  main  question  at  issue  in  connection 
with  the  proposition  to  revise  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Conference  at  Saratoga  seems  to 
be.  Shall  the  Conference  maintain  its  Chris- 
tian character  and  name  ?  To  what  I  said 
on  this  subject  last  month  I  wish  to  add 
here  two  or  three  points. 

(a)  I  suppose  nobody  will  question  that 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  Unitarians  of 
America  warmly  love  and  cherish  the  Chris- 
tian name,  and  greatly  prefer  to  keep  it 
and  to  be  known  before  the  world  by  it. 
This  Conference  is  designed  to  represent  the 
Unitarians  of  America  as  a  whole.  The 
question  therefore  naturally  arises,  Can  it 
do  so  best  by  carrying  out  the  wish  of  the 
majority  or  of  the  minority  ?  That  is  to 
say,  by  retaining  the  Christian  name,  as  the 
majority  prefer,  or  by  discarding  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  desire  of  the  minority. 

(b)  There  are  those  who  tell  us  that,  in 
this  case  at  least,  the  majority  ought  to  yield 
to  the  minority,  because  the  minority  claim 
to  have  conscientious  scruples  in  the  mat- 
ter. But  would  it  not  be  well  to  inquire 
whether  the  majority  also  may  not  have 
conscientious  scruples, — conscientious  scru- 
ples quite  as  deep  and  well  founded,  and  to 
them  quite  as  sacred?  If  conscience  may 
bid  men  be  loyal  to  their  homes  and  their 
count' ^,  xA^j  it  not  also  bid  them  be  loyal 
to  their  religion  ?  Can  men  who  love  and 
honor  the  Christian  name  more  than  any 
other  in  the  world,  abandon  it  without 
violating   their   consciences  ?    Can    honest 
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men,  who  are  Christians  from  conviction, 
conscientiously  place  themselves  before  their 
fellows  as  non-Christians?  Can  men  who 
profoundly  believe  in  Christianity,  and  de- 
sire to  build  it  up,  conscientiously  assent  to 
a  course  of  action  which,  in  their  judgment, 
will  seriously  retard  and  injure  it?  Can 
men  who  have  studied  this  matter  deeply, 
and  who  believe,  with  Hedge  and  Martin eau 
and  so  many  other  of  our  profoundest 
thinkers,  that  the  very  life  of  the  Unitarian 
movement  for  the  future  depends  upon  its 
keeping  its  Christian  character  and  connec- 
tion,—can  such  men  lightly,  without  viola- 
tion to  their  consciences,  consent  to  a  sev- 
erance of  connection  between  the  Unitarian 
movement  and  Christianity,  thus  seriously 
imperilling  the  future  of  the  cause  which 
they  love  the  most  deeply  of  any  in  the 
world?  This  is  the  answer  to  those  who 
would  have  it  understood  that  only  the  men 
who  want  to  give  up  the  Christian  name 
have  conscientious  convictions  which  need 
to  be  consulted. 

(c)    We  are  told  that  we  ought  to  give 
up  the  Christian  name  because  to  keep  it  may 
divide  us.     Some  may  separate  themselves 
from  us  if  we  retain  it.     We  reply,  AVhy 
should  it  divide  us,  unless  there  are  some 
affiliating  with  us  whose  fundamental  aims 
are  not  ours  ?    And,  if  there  are,  then  we 
are  already    divided.     How  can  it   divide 
those  who  belong  together?      Is  it  not  a 
large  name, — as  large  as  universal  religion  ? 
Is  it  not   as  undogmatic  and  inclusive  a 
name  as  the  world  knows?    Is  it  not  the 
name  which  we  have  always  had,  and  which 
belongs    to    us  by   every  consideration  of 
right?    Must  we  not  have  some  name?    Is 
there  any  other  to  be  suggested  that  is  a 
name  of  greater  freedom  or  breadth,  greater 
historic   honor  or  greater  spiritual  signifi- 
cance and  power?    As  to  the  matter  of  per- 
sons going  away,  is  anybody  so  short-sighted 
as  to  imagine  that  ten  would  not  be  driven 
away  from  us  by  a  surrender  of  the  Chris- 
tian name  and  position  for  every  one  that 
would  go  on  account  of  our  retaining  these  ? 
No:    the  Christian  name  which  we  have 
worked    under  in  harmony  and   peace  so 
long  is  a  name  of  far  greater  harmony  and 
peace  than  any  other  that  we  can   hope  to 
find.    It    is    the  abandonment  of  it    that 
promises    discord    and  disintegration.       If 
any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  look  to  the 


distracted  and  divided  West,  where  the  ex- 
periment haa  been  tried,  or  to  the  Free  Re- 
ligious movement  in  the  East,  where  the 
result  has  not  been  greatly  different. 

(d)     A  single  point  more.      There   are 
those  who  would  surrender  the  Christian 
name  because  of  their  fear  of  creeds  and 
dogmatism.     But,  I  think,  if  such  will  look 
deeper,  they  will  see  that  there  is  really 
no  such  preventive  of  creeds  and  dogmatism 
as  the  Christian  name,  understood  as  it  is 
and  has  always  been  by  Unitarians.    This 
is  Martineau's  view.      Martineau  finds  the 
Unitarian  name    much  more  creedal   and 
dogmatic    than    the    Christian :    hence   he 
would  have  our  churches   and  conferences 
called  Christian,  but  not  Unitarian,  reserv- 
ing the  latter  name  for  individual  persons. 
Chanuing  also  regarded  the  Christian  name 
as  the  larger,  the  freer,  the  more  important 
of  the  two,  so  that,  while  he  looked  upon  the 
Unitarian  name  always  with  a  shade  of  dis- 
trust, as  having  in  it  possibly  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  the  creation  of  an  orthodoxy  of  its 
own  kind,  he  always  held  to  the  Christiao 
name  cordially  and  firmly,  as  a  symbol  of 
breadth,  of    progress,  of    devotion  to  the 
spiritual  as    distinguished   from    the  dog- 
matic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  important 
truth,  which  of  late  years  there  has  been  too 
much  tendency  among  us  to  overlook,  in 
this  view  of  Channing  and  Martineau.  Per- 
haps the  most  weighty  of  all  reasons  why, 
as  a  religious  body,  we  should  keep  the 
Christian  name  is  because,  in  a  broad,  free, 
wholly  undogmatic,  yet  very  real  and  ef- 
fective way,  this  name  tends  to  hold  us  true 
to  the  great,  deep,  eternal  things  of  the 
spirit  which  Christianity  fundamentally 
means,  and  which  even  amidst  its  very 
worst  perversions  it  has  never  quite  failed 
to  represent.  To  that  eternal  religion  of 
the  soul  which  Jesus  preached  w^e  must  be 
true,  or  perish.  What  can  hold  us  to  that 
religion  with  an  allegiance  so  steady  and 
sure,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so  gentle,  so 
elastic,  and  so  free  from  irritation  of  creeds 
and  statements,  as  to  keep  above  us  as  our 
banner  word  the  great  Christian  name? 
History  is  full  of  illustrations  of  how  great 
names  have  always  tended  to  hold  men  to 
great  realities,  and  how  abandonment  of 
great  names  has  always  tended  to  loosen 
men's  allegiance  to  the  things  for  which  the 
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names  have  stood.    A  striking  illustration 
of  this  in  our  own   Unitarian    history  is 
found  in  the  experience  of  the  West,  al- 
ready referred  to.    The  initiative  in  all  our 
Western  trouble  was  dropping  the  Chris- 
tian name  in  connection  with  our  leading 
conference  of    churches.      Good  and  well- 
meaning    brethren,    who    in    their    hearts 
reaUy  loved   Christianity,  said:  "Oh,  well, 
names  are  nothing.    If  any  one  will  feel 
better  to  have  the  Christian  name  dropped, 
let  us  drop  it.    We  shall  keep  the  thing,  and 
that  is  all  we  want."      They  little  under- 
stood how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  great  names  being  followed  by 
loss  of   the   great   things    for  which  they 
stand.     Scarcely  was  the  Christian  name 
surrendered  by  us  in  the  West  before  the 
demand  arose,  stronger  still,  to  surrender  the 
"purpose"  of  the  conference  as  the  promo- 
tion of  "the  kingdom  of  God,"  or  indeed  as 
the  promotion  of  any  form  of  religion  that 
included  or  implied  God  or  worship.     The 
sequel  is  before  all  eyes  in  the  disintegration 
and  stagnation  of  our  work  in  the  West 
which  the  past  eight  years  has  witnessed. 
Do  our  churches  in  the  East  wish  to  go 
through  a  like  experience?    Not  a  few  are 
saying  to-day  regarding  the  National  Con- 
ference precisely  what  was  said  in  connec- 
tion with  the   Western  Conference:    "Oh, 
names  are    nothing.      Why  stickle   for    a 
name?      Those  who  ask  us  to  erase  the 
word  ^Christian'  from  the  constitution  of 
tiie  National    Conference    are    good    men. 
Why  not  consent?    All  we  want  is  things, 
not  names."    Blind  leaders  of  the   blind  I 
open  your  eyes,  and  see  in  the  story  of  the 
West  and  its  melancholy  outcome  an  an- 
swer to  the  question    whether  names  are 
nothing. 

I  speak  earnestly  in  this  matter,  because 
our  National  Conference  is  now  confronted 
with  exactly  the  same  problem  which  met 
us  in  the  West;  and  I  want  a  settlement 
reached  that  will  not  produce  the  disrup- 
tions, the  heartaches,  and  the  paralysis  of 
our  work  which  the  West  has  had  to  en- 
dure. So  long  as  our  great  representative 
national  organizations,  the  National  Confer- 
ence and  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, maintain  firmly  their  Christian  name 
and  purpose,  the  general  peace  and  har- 
mony of  our  movement  in  this  country  is 
assured.     The  Christian  name  is  a  steady- 


ing and  conserving  influence.  It  is  a  deep- 
ening and  spiritualizing  influence.  There- 
fore, it  is  a  uniting  influence.  As  I  have 
already  said,  it  tends  to  hold  us  as  a  re- 
ligious body,  without  the  imposition  of  any 
dogma  or  creed,  firm  and  true  to  those  great 
central  and  eternal  things  of  religion  in 
which  is  and  forever  must  be  our  life.  Let 
any  man  beware,  then,  how  he  thinks  lightly 
to  cut  adrift  the  largest  of  our  denomina- 
tional organizations  from  the  influence  of 
that  great  name  under  the  aegis  of  which 
for  thirty  years  it  has  advanced  to  steadily 
increasing  power,  harmony,  and  usefulness. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 


OUR  LONDON  LETTER. 


Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  in  her  capacity  as 
Essex  Hall  lecturer  for  1894,  has  discoursed 
to  a  crowded  audience  in  Essex  Hall  on 
'^Unitarianism  and  the  Future."  A  large 
proportion  of  the  audience,  probably  two- 
thirds,  were  people  not  identified  with  Uni- 
tarian churches.  The  brilliant  reputation 
of  the  lecturer,  as  the  creator  of  '^Robert 
Elsmere,"  «»David  Grieve,"  and  •*Marcella," 
was,  no  doubt,  a  powerful  attraction.  But 
the  subject  of  the  lecture  is  just  now  of 
magnetic  interest.  The  tactics  of  the  cleri- 
cal majority  on  the  London  School  Board 
have  served  to  surround  it  with  a  spell. 
What  is  this  **sect"  at  which  the  Athana- 
sians  on  the  board  lift  up  their  hands  in 
holy  horror?  What  is  this  poison  with 
which  the  minds  of  the  board's  children 
may  be  infected  unless  the  Diggleites  supply 
the  antidote?  These  are  among  the  ques- 
tions of  the  hour  in  London.  One  effect, 
the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association  tell  us,  is  a  largely 
increased  demand  for  tracts  and  leaflets  ex- 
planatory of  Unitarian  Christianity.  The 
same  curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with 
this  forbidden  thing  helped  to  swell  Mrs. 
Ward's  audience. 

The  lecturer  said  that  she  approached  the 
whole  problem  as  one  not  born  and  bred  in 
Unitarianism,  and  personally  unwilling  to 
assume  any  other  name  than  the  name  of 
Christian, — a  member  simply  of  that  large 
public  to  whom  the  problems  of  religious 
thought  and  expression  were  still  vitally 
interesting,  and  for  whom,  amid  all  modem 
perplexities  and  distraction^,  the  old  needs 
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were  as  urgent,  the  old  yearnings  as  mas- 
terful, as  they  were  for  their  fathers.  The 
social  conditions  of  England  during  the 
present  century  had  been  against  Unita- 
rians. The  conditions  of  European  thought 
had  been  and  were  for  them.  Under  such 
circumstances  what  had  they  made  of  their 
task?  If  they  looked  at  the  Year  Book 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, they  would  find  development 
and  expansion,  and,  intertwined  with  the 
general  story,  details  of  the  many  small 
but  none  the  less  heroic  and  touching  ef- 
forts constantly  tind  increasingly  made  by 
Unitarians  all  over  England,  Scotland,  parts 
of  Ireland  and  Wales,  to  spread  what  they 
held  to  be  the  faith.  Yet  Unitarianism 
does  not  come  with  observation  as  a  visible 
kingdom  or  organization.  What  is  lacking 
that  it  does  not  spread  ? 

We  live  in  an  age  when  a  large  number 
of  thoughtful  and  earnest  men,  with  serious 
and  noble  views  of  life,  find  it  impossible  to 
believe  in  an  orthodox  supernatural  Chris- 
tianity, in  an  age  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
Secularism,  as  an  organized  system,  makes 
no  progress.  Here  one  would  think  that 
Unitarianism,  as  represented,  say,  by  the 
illustrious  Dr.  Martineau  or  by  Stopford 
Brooke,  has  an  almost  illimitable  field  of  ac- 
tivity. Yet  notoriously  it  grows  as  a  church 
with  slowness.  Mrs.  Ward  says  that  you 
cannot  talk  with  Unitarians  without  feeling 
that  there  is,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  them, 
great  discouragement.  Why  is  this  ?  Not 
a  few  Unitarians  comfort  themselves  with 
the  reflection  that  they  are  a  leavening  rather 
than  a  propagandist  force.  There  is  much 
truth  in  that.  Broad-minded  men  in  the 
Established  Church  and  in  the  orthodox 
Nonconformist  bodies  owe  more  to  Unita- 
rianism than  most  of  them  know,  or  than 
those  who  do  know  care  to  acknowledge. 
But  that  ought  not  to  satisfy  men  who  are 
surrounded  by  what  are  called  "the  lapsed 
masses,"  to  whom  they  have  a  mission,  if 
they  only  realized  it. 

Mrs.  Ward  sees  three  defects  or  dis- 
advantages in  modem  Unitarianism.  (1) 
The  predominance  of  certain  Puritan  ele- 
ments in  the  temper  and  public  expression 
of  Unitarianism,  which  had  really  served 
their  purpose,  and  were  now  in  the  way. 
The  remedy  for  this  was  more  artistic  ex- 
pression.   Let   the    new  faith   seize  upon 


ritual,  music,  art, — ^'upon  the  method,  in 
fact,  of  the  majority  and  the  common  folk ; 
for  its  days  in  the  wilderness  are  done,  and 
it  is  entering  upon  its  ministry."  (2)  The 
tendency  that  Unitarians  showed  to  stand, 
in  certain  respects,  outside  the  main  chan- 
nels of  the  national  life.  Mrs.  Ward  based 
this  remarkable  conclusion  upon  narrow 
data, — the  circumstance  that  some  Unita- 
rian boys  and  girls  had  gone  to  Oxford,  to 
whom  Fdnelon  and  Dante  were  familiar, 
but  never  having  heard  of  Newman  and 
Keble  I  (3)  The  indecision  of  much  Unita- 
rian thought  and  teaching.  (4)  Above  all, 
the  want  of  surrender  to  Christ, — <<to  shrine 
him  in  our  hearts,  to  associate  ourselves 
with  a  sacred  and  kindling  presence,  to  fol- 
low a  master's  voice,  to  strengfthen  our  own 
faith  at  the  touch  of  his,  to  live  in  the  same 
hope  of  an  eternal  vision,  to  go  out  into 
life,  and  to  battle  with  these  social  ills 
which  oppress  us  as  they  never  oppressed 
our  fathers,  in  his  spirit" 

In  all  this  there  is  much  truth,  and  Mrs. 
Ward's  lecture  will  have  served  a  useful 
purpose  if  it  lead  us  to  a  healthy  and  renew- 
ing self-examination.  Some  of  her  counsels 
are  at  present  unattainable  counsels  of  per- 
fection. The  accessories  of  art  in  worship 
are  not  to  be  had  in  small  congregations 
where  the  means  of  the  simplest  form  of 
service  are  difficult  to  obtain.  But  we  may 
come  more  into  the  broad  current  of  the 
great  religious  life  of  the  nation,  by  a 
warmer  appreciation  of  the  permanent 
truths  in  the  epoch-making  movements,  by 
an  ever-growing  clearness  of  affirmative 
teaching,  and  by  cultivating  more  ardent 
relations  with  that  perennially  moulding 
and  formative  Personality  whence,  as  an  his- 
torical system,  Christianity  descends. 

Several  English  professors  of  theology  and 
bishops  and  chaplains  have  recently  been 
sounding  an  alarm  on  the  subject  of  Bibli- 
cal inspiration.  These  fearful  souls  are 
thrown  into  consternation  by  the  Higher 
Criticism,  or  they  find  that  others  are  per- 
turbed, and  they  wish  to  exercise  a  soothing 
influence  on  sensitive  minds.  Modesty  is  not 
their  characteristic.  With  the  assumption 
of  the  true  ecclesiastic  they  inform  us,  in 
the  style  of  the  infallibilist,  what  inspira- 
tion is,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  Script- 
ures, the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
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the  New,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  in  faith 
and  morals,  and  the  relation  of  the  Church 
to  the  Scriptares.  The  relation  of  Christ 
to  the  Bible  is  affirmed  in  the  following 
terms :  — 

It  is  certain  that  all  the  words  of  our  Lord 
were  always  the  most  perfect  words  for  his 
purpose,  and  that  the  forms  in  which  they 
have  been  recorded  for  us  are  those  which 
are  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Church. 

Since  the  human  mind  of  our  Lord  was 
inseparably  united  to  the  Eternal  Word, 
and  was  perfectly  illuminated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  discharge  of  his  office  as 
teacher,  he  could  not  be  deceived,  nor  be 
the  source  of  deception,  nor  intend  to  teach, 
even  incidentally,  for  fact  what  was  not 
fact 

With  the  Christian  World  we  are  tempted 
to  ask  how  these  clergymen  came  to  know  all 
this?  By  what  methods  have  they  arrived 
at  the  result  that  all  this  is  ''certain'*?  The 
only  value  of  the  declaration  is  that  it  illus- 
trates the  peculiar  working  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical mind.  These  gentlemen  adduce  not 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  evidence  of  what  they 
affirm.  They  simply  announce  in  true 
Church  ex  cathedra  style.  The  only  value, 
did  I  say  ?  Nay :  their  lofty  ipse  dixit  testi- 
fies to  the  trembling  consciousness  that 
the  Higher  Criticism  is  working  a  revolu- 
tion fatal  to  the  old  conception  of  the  Bible. 

The  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association 
has  just  been  celebrating  its  jubilee.  It  has 
undoubtedly  been  such  an  important  factor 
in  the  business  life  of  modern  London  that 
it  is  fitting  that  the  London  City  Corpora- 
tion should  recognize  the  service  rendered 
by  its  founder,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  George  Will- 
iams, to  the  young  men  of  the  metropolis, 
by  conferring  upon  him  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  It  is  half  a  century  since  Mr.  Will- 
iams with  eleven  friends  met  in  a  room  in 
St.  Paul's  churchyard  and  founded  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  That 
body  has  now,  it  appears,  5,158  branches 
and  over  half  a  million  of  members ;  and  its 
recent  jubilee  attracted  to  London  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  young 
man  has  largely  got  over  his  somewhat  too 
"goody-goody"  early  tendencies,  and  has 
unquestionably  derived  much  benefit  from 
the  institution  with  which  he  is  connected. 
His  Association  still  interprets  the  word 
^'Christian"  in  an  orthodox  sense,  and  so 


generally  refuses  membership  to  the  Unita- 
rian; though  there  are  instances  in  which 
Unitarian  ministers  have  been  heartily 
welcomed  as  lecturers.  But  the  society  has 
become  an  educational  agency  of  great  value 

and  infiuence. 

S.  Fletcher  Williams. 

London,  July  1. 


A    CORRECTION. 


My  dear  Mr.  Sunderland^ — I  find  in  this 
month's  Unitarian  a  paragraph  which  says, 
"We  notice  that  Dr.  J.  H.  Allen,  in  his  re- 
cent book  'Unitarian ism  since  the  Reforma- 
tion,' falls  into  the  same  mistake  that  Pres- 
ident Cary  has  done";  that  is,  as  to  the  first 
use  of  the  name  '^Unitarian."  I  feel  sure 
that,  if  you  had  yourself  read  my  paragraph 
(pages  63  and  64),  you  would  have  seen  that, 
on  the  contrary,  I  carefully  avoided  commit- 
ting that  mistake,  and  I  hope  that  in  the 
August  number  you  will  repeat  the  above 
sentence  with  this  necessary  correction. 
What  I  did  was,  first,  to  give  as  accurate  a 
translation  as  I  could  of  a  somewhat  noted 
passage  from  a  classic  native  author  on  the 
subject;  second,  to  subjoin  in  a  foot-note 
reasons  for  distrusting  his  authority;  third, 
to  add  a  statement  from  a  letter  written  to 
me  from  Transylvania  last  January,  while 
the  book  was  going  through  the  press,  in 
answer  to  my  request  for  the  latest  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  which  gives  the  precise 
qualification  needed.  Mr.  Gordon,  more 
than  one  year  ago  (I  think),  had  put  me  on 
guard  against  that  very  error ;  and  on  that 
point  I  expressed  no  opinion  of  my  own. 
At  his  suggestion  I  have  added  to  the  foot- 
note that  ^*the  Uniti  of  1557  [spoken  of  in 
the  text]  were  not  Unitarians"  in  theoloey. 
That  the  Uniti  were  '^sometimes"  called  Uni- 
tarii'-bj  way  of  nickname,  perhaps — no- 
body can  either  prove  or  disprove,  though 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gordon  is  riffht  as 
t%  the  main  point  (he  always  is),  and  that 
Bod  was  mistaken  in  confounding  them 
with  the  professors  of  the  Unitarian  faith. 
Having  incurred  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  in- 
cluding the  recasting  of  my  pages,  in  order 
to  give  the  facts  correctly,  and  nothing  but 
the  facts,  I  am  sensitive  about  having  the 
accuracy  of  my  book  thus  hastily  discredited 
at  the  start. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  Allex. 

We  are  glad  to  print  the  above  correction 
from  Dr.  Alien.  Instead,  however,  of  our 
paragraph  having  been  written  hastily  or 
without  reading  Dr.  Allen's  work,  it  was 
produced  with  his  book  before  us,  and  after 
we  had  read  the  pages  in  question  twice 
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over  with  the  greatest  care.  And  now, 
reading  them  a  third  time,  we  still  think 
that  readers  generally  will  understand  them 
as  we  did.  But  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
they  were  not  intended  to  be  so  understood, 
and  to  publish  the  author's  statement  to  that 
effect.  The  quotation  from  Peter  Bod  is 
given  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  regarded  as  reliable ;  nor  does 
the  foot-note,  as  it  stands  in  the  edition  in 
our  hands,  do  much  to  correct  that  impres- 
sion. We  are  glad  that  Dr.  Allen  proposes 
to  add  to  the  foot-note,  in  future  editions, 
the  statement  that  ^^the  Uniti  of  1557 
(spoken  of  by  Bod)  were  not  Unitarians  in 
theology."  This  will  do  something  to  save 
his  readers  in  the  future  from  getting  a 
false  impression;  though  the  statement  is 
so  important  that  it  would  seem  to  us  more 
fitting  to  incorporate  it  in  the  main  text 
than  to  bury  it  nearly  out  of  sight  in  a 
very  fine-print  note.  We  think  Dr.  Allen  is 
wrong  and  misleading  in  giving  in  his  main 
text  the  word  "Unitarian"  as  the  equivalent 
of  **United"  (^ni/i).— Editor. 


ONE    UPWARD    LOOK  EACH   DAY. 


Sunday. 
Trust  for  the  Day, 

Because  in  a  day  of  my  days  to  come 

There  waiteth  a  grief  to  be, 
Shall  my  heart  grow  faint,  and  my  lips  be 
dumb. 

In  this  day  that  is  bright  for  me  ? 

Because  of  a  subtle  sense  of  pain, 
Like  a  pulse-beat  threaded  through 

The  bliss  of  my  thought,  shall  I  dare  |^- 
frain 
From  delight  in  the  pure  and  true  ? 

In  the  harvest  field  shall  I  cease  to  glean, 
Since  the  bloom  of  the  spring  has  fled  ? 

Shall  I  veil  mine  eyes  to  the  noonday  sheen, 
Since  the  dew  of  the  morn  hath  sped  ? 

Nay,  phantom  ill  with  the  warning  hand ; 

Nay,  ghosts  of  the  weary  past. 
Serene,  as  in  armor  of  faith,  I  stand : 

Ye  may  not  hold  me  fast. 

Your  shadow  across  my  sun  may  fall, 
But  as  bright  the  sun  shall  shine ; 

For  I  walk  in  a  light  ye  cannot  pall, 
The  light  of  the  King  divine. 

— Margaret  E,  Sangsier. 


Monday. 
What  are  tee  set  on  Earth  for  f 

"What  are  we  set  on  earth  for?"    Say  to 

toil. 
Nor    seek    to    leave    the    tending    of  the 

vines, 
For  all  the  heat  of  day  till  it  declines, 
And  death's  mild  curfew  shall  from  work 

assoil. 
God  did  anoint  thee  with  his  holy  oil. 
To  wrestle,  not  to  reign.     And  he  assigns 
All  thy  tears  over,  like  pure  crystal  lines. 
To  younger  fellow-workers  of  the  soil, 
To  wear  for  amulets.     So  others  shall 
Take  patience  to  their  heart  and  hand, 
From  thy  hand  to  thy  heart,  and  thy  brave 

cheer, 
And  God's  grace  fructify  through  thee  to  all. 
The  least  flower  with  a  brimming  cup  may 

stand, 
And  share  its  dew-drop  with  another  near. 

— E.  B.  Browning. 

Tuesday. 

Truth  for  AIL 

Creeds  and  ceremonies  perish  ; 

Fallen  leaves,  they  must  decay ; 
Ours  the  living  truth  to  cherish  ; 

She  can  never  pass  away. 

Freedom  holds  her  firm  dominion 

In  all  lands  of  equal  rights ; 
Knowled^  spreads  her  mighty  pinion 

Every  day  for  higher  flights. 

Faith  in  Man  grows  stronger,  clearer, 
As  we  see  our  neighbor's  worth  : 

Duty's  ancient  laws  are  dearer, 
New  ones  have  their  holy  birth. 

Ours  to  keep  this  sacred  treasure 

Open  for  the  use  of  all ; 
In  the  hour  of  social  pleasure 

Hear  the  future's  bugle-call  I 

— F.  M.  Holland. 


Wednesday. 


All  thy  Days. 


When  the  day  is  high  and  clear, 
Labor^ — for  the  night  is  near. 
AVhen  the  evening  shadows  fall, 
Rest, — God  watches  over  all. 
When  the  mornings  on  us  shine, 
Bend  to  hear  the  voice  divine ; 
Hear  the  Lord  with  heart  of  praise 
'*!  am  with  you  all  the  days." 

"All  the  days"  thy  strength  to  be, 
"All  the  days"  to  comfort  thee. 
Lead  thee  on,  and  lift  thee  up. 
Bear  thy  burden,  share  thy  cup. 
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'*AI1  the  days"  to  bless  thine  eyes 
With  some  glad  and  sweet  surprise ; 
"All  the  days"  from  morn  till  even, 
"All  the  days"  of  earth  and  heaven. 

— Silver  Cross. 
Thursday. 

Alicays  Sunrise  Somewhere, 

There  is  always  sunrise  somewhere  I 

Though  the  night  be  round  the  dawn, 
Somewhere  still  the  east  is  bright'ning 

With  the  rosy  flush  of  dawn. 
What  though  near  the  bat  is  flitting, 

And  the  raven  croaks  his  lay. 
Somewhere  still  the  sun-bird's  greeting 

Hails  the  rising  of  the  day  1 

Let  ns  try  to  hear  the  comfort 

In  this  sweet  reflection  found, 
That,  however  dense  our  darkness, 

Somewhere  still  the  world  around 
Dews  are  glistening,  flowers  uplifting. 

Wild  birds  warbling  as  reborn, 
Lakes  and  streams  and  woods  and  moun- 
tains 

Melting  in  the  kiss  of  morn. 

Friday. 
The  Everlasting  Yea. 

Soul,  struggle  on  I      Within    the    darkest 

night 
Still  broods  the  majesty  of  deathless  Right. 
If  to  its  promptings  clear  thou  still  art  true. 
Life's  larger,  sweeter  lights  will  flash  to 

view. 

The  stars  will  shine,  and  the  blue  pomp  of 

day. 
And  to  thine  ear  the  Everlasting  Yea 
Will  breathe  its  music  and  its  lofty  song ; 
And   we  shall  know  that  Beauty  stiU    is 

strong ; 

That  there  is  Heart  and  Life,  the  Pure,  the 

Fair ; 
That  Good  is  radiant  in  the  sunny  air. 
And  Wisdom  shaping  to  remotest  star, 
And  Love  is  yearning  where  the  lowest  are. 

— James  H.  West. 

Saturday. 

The  Voice  of  the  Heart. 

W^e  speak  with  the  lip  and  we  dream  in  the 
soul 
Of  some  better  and  fairer  day  ; 
And  our  days,  the  meanwhile,  to  that  golden 
goal 
Are  gliding  and  sliding  awav. 
Now   the   world    becomes  old,    now  again 
it  is  young. 
But  *'The  Better"  is  ever  the  word  on  the 
tongue. 


At  the  threshold  of  life  Hope  leads  us  in, — 

Hope  plays  round  the  mirthful  boy ; 
Though  the  best  of  its  charms  may  with 
youth  begin, 
Yet  for  aj^e  it  reserves  its  toy. 
When  we  sink  at  the  grave,  why  the  grave 
has  scope. 
And  over  the  coffin  man  planteth — Hope. 

And  it  is  not  a  dream  of  fancy  proud, 

With  a  fool  for  its  dull  begetter  : 
There's  a  voice  at  the  heart  which  proclaims 
aloud, 
"We  are  born  for  something  better !" 
And  that  voice  of  the  heart,  oh,  ye  may  be- 
lieve. 
Will  never  the  hope  of  the  soul  deceive  I 

— Schiller. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


AVhat  is  Unitarianism  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion, which  we  are  so  often  asked,  we 
answer:  Unitarianism  is  the  religion  be- 
lieved in  by  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Lin- 
coln ;  by  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell ; 
by  Calhoun,  Sumner,  and  Curtis ;  by  Haw- 
thorne, Bancroft,  and  Motley;  by  Horace 
Mann,  Agassiz,  and  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard; by  Mary  Livermore,  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson,  and  Julia  Ward  Howe ;  by  Chan- 
ning,  Parker,  and  Freeman  Clarke ;  by  Em- 
erson, Holmes,  and  Edward  Everett  Hale; 
and  by  scores  more  of  the  greatest  and  best 
men  and  women  this  country  has  produced. 
Is  not  the  religion  accepted  by  such  minds 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  intelligent  and 
earnest  persons  ? 

Faith  in  an  Infinitely  Perfect  God  is  our 
Theology. 

The  Universe  is  our  Divine  Revelation. 

Love  to  God  and  Love  to  Man  are  our 
Sacraments. 

Increasing  Personal  Holiness  is  our  Salva- 
tion. 

Such  we  believe  to  be  the  pure,  the  sim- 
ple, the  eternal  religion,  taught  by  Jesus, 
and  witnessed  to  by  the  deepest  voices  of  the 
human  soul. 


The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  W^illiam  Cullen  Bryant  will  occur  on  the 
3d  of  November  next.  The  great  emi- 
nence of  Mr.  Bryant  in  American  journal- 
ism, letters,  and  citizenship,  will  probably 
insure  the  somewhat  wide  celebration  of  the 
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anniversary.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  Uni- 
tarian makes  it  seem  especially  fitting  that 
it  should  be  celebrated  by  Unitarians.  Our 
churches,  but  especially  our  Unitarian  Clubs, 
Unity  Clubs,  and  Guilds,  may  well  make 
very  general  use  of  this  centenary  as  an 
occasion  not  only  to  honor  a  great  and 
worthy  American,  but  to  call  public  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  fact  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men 
and  leaders  of  public  thought  in  this  coun- 
try, and  indeed  in  the  modern  world,  have 
been  and  are  Unitarian  in  their  religious 
views,  together  with  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  same. 


Harvard  University  is  to  bring  Prof.  J. 
£8tiin  Carpenter  of  Manchester  College, 
Oxford,  to  this  country  the  coming  year  as 
one  of  its  university  preachers.  While  in 
this  country,  he  will  give  a  paper  in  Sara- 
toga in  connection  with  the  National  Uni- 
tarian Conference,  and  also  will  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  in  Boston  before  the 
Lowell  Institute.  Prof.  <]!arpenter  is  an 
eminent  scholar,  an  eloquent  speaker,  and 
one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  of  the 
leaders  of  Unitarianism  in  England. 


We  called  attention  in  our  May  issue  to 
an  evidently  fraudulent  work  purporting  to 
be  a  new  life  of  Jesus,  found  in  a  Buddhist 
monastery  of  Central  Asia,  By  a  Russian 
named  Notovitch.  Word  comes  to  us 
through  the  London  papers  that  an  English 
missionary  residing  near  the  place  of  the 
declared  discovery  has  taken  it  upon  him- 
self to  make  careful  investigations  regarding 
the  matter;  and  not  only  does  he  find  no 
trace  of  any  such  life  of  Jesus,  but  he  finds 
what  seems  to  him  almost  or  quite  positive 
proof  that  no  such  man  as  Notovitch  has 
ever  been  at  the  monastery  in  question  or 
in  that  region.  The  whole  story  of  the 
finding  of  the  ancient  Pali  manuscript,  con- 
taining the  purported  life,  its  translation, 
etc.,  seems  to  have  been  a  literary  trick  of  a 
clever  but  unscrupulous  Frenchman. 


As  long  as  intemperance  continues  to  be 
the  heaviest  and  most  terrible  burden  that 
weighs  upon  the  industrial,  social,  and 
moral  life  of  this  modern  world,  the  ques- 
tion will  continue  to  be  a  pressing  and  vital 
one,  What  can  be  done  to  remove  this  bur- 


den ?  Li  seeking  for  an  answer,  nothing  is 
so  much  needed  as  fact,  and  perhaps  nothing 
is  so  hard  to  get.  Probably  there  is  a  slow 
growth  of  public  sentiment  (it  is  very  slow) 
in  favor  of  prohibition  in  some  form.  The 
following  statement  regarding  the  effects  of 
prohibition  in  Kansas,  where  it  has  had  a 
trial  of  many  years,  seems  to  be  reliable; 
and,  if  so,  it  is  of  value.  It  was  made  in 
writing  a  short  time  ago,  and  was  signed  by 
the  mayor,  several  bank  presidents,  attor- 
neys, ministers,  merchants,  editors,  teachers, 
and  other  leading  citizens  of  Topeka. 

We,  the  citizens  of  the  capital  city  of 
Kansas,  hereby  place  on  record  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  regarding  the  working  of 
the  prohibitory  law  in  this  State,  which  is 
as  follows : — 

1.  Without  claiming  for  the  prohibitory 
law  of  Kansas  perfection  in  every  detail,  we 
still  maintain  that  it  is  practical  in  its 
working,  and  promotes  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  all  classes  of  our  people. 

2.  The  law  is  effectually  and  successfully 
enforced.  Its  direct  results  are  that  there 
is  now  but  a  small  fraction  as  much  liquor 
used  as  there  was  previous  to  the  adoption 
of  the  law ;  and  there  is  not,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, a  place  in  this  city  where  liquor  is 
sold  contrary  to  law. 

3.  Under  prohibition  the  population  of 
our  State  as  well  as  our  wealth  has  in- 
creased, and  the  material,  moral,  and  eda- 
cational  interests  of  our  people  greatly  ad- 
vanced. There  is  no  State  in  the  Union 
more   prosperous  than  Kansas   is  to-day 

4.  We  fully  realize  the  happy  results  of 
the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  as  they  are 
seen  in  the  decrease  of  poverty,  wretched- 
ness, and  crime,  and  in  the  promotion  of 
domestic  peace  and  social  order,  and  in  the 
general  advancement  of  general  thrift  and 
enterprise. 

5.  In  our  opinion,  prohibition  is  more 
strongly  intrenched  with  the  people  to-day 
than  when  first  adopted.  It  has  more  than 
met  the  expectations  of  its  warmest  friends. 
It  is  steadily  winning  the  support  and  con- 
fidence of  many  who  were  at  first  its  bitter- 
est enemies. 

6.  We  believe  that  any  form  of  license, 
high  or  low,  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  can 
never  be  so  enforced  as  to  control  the  liquor 
traffic,   but  that    prohibition,   being  sound 
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in  principle,  can  be  so  enforced  as  to  reduce 
to  a  miDimnm  the  eyils  of  Intemperance." 


An  interesting  and  somewhat  spirited  dis- 
cussion has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
among  our  Unirersalist  brethren  over  the 
question  "Is  the  Universalist  Church  Evan- 
gelical?" The  discussion  arose  out  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Carroll,  who  had  charge  of 
the  last  United  States  census  of  the  re- 
ligious denominations,  classes  Universalists 
among  Evangelicals  in  his  census  reports. 
When  this  was  discovered,  the  more  radical 
and  progressive  men  of  the  denomination 
very  vigorously  protested,  while  a  few  of 
the  extremely  conservative  men  as  vigor- 
ously defended  the  classification,  and  praised 
Mr.  Carroll  for  at  least  doing  justice  to  a 
long  miarepresented  church.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  reaching 
any  conclusive  answer  to  the  question  is 
found  in  the  general  want  of  certainty  as  to 
what  is  Evangelicalism.  What  seems  to 
be  the  prevailing  view  among  the  broader- 
minded  Universalist  leaders  is  well  summed 
up  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Henry  of  Ohio  in  a  recent 
conference  paper.  He  says:  **The  finding 
of  your  essayist  is  that  the  question 
whether  the  Universalist  Church  is  Evangel- 
ical or  not  depends  wholly  upon  which  one 
of  several  meanings  of  the  word  Evangelical 
we  have  in  mind.  Using  the  word  in  its 
etymological  sense,  or  as  meaning  'accord- 
ing  to  the  gospel,'  we  are  certainly  Evan- 
gelical. But,  if  by  the  word  is  meant  4n 
harmony  with  the  creed  of  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance,' then  most  assuredly  we  are  not  Evan- 
gelical." Indeed,  our  Universalist  brethren 
are  very  generally  turning  the  tables,  and 
declaring  on  grounds  that  do  not  admit  of 
dispute  that  it  is  the  so-called  Evangelical 
churches  that  are  moving  toward  Universal- 
ism,  and  not  the  Universalist  Church  that  is 
moving  toward  Evangelicalism. 


To  be  true,  to  hate  every  form  of  false- 
hood, to  live  a  brave,  true,  real  life, — that  is 
to  love  God.  God  is  infinite;  and  to  love 
the  boundless,  reaching  on  from  grace  to 
grace,  adding  charity  to  faith,  and  rising  up- 
ward ever  to  see  the  Ideal  still  above  us, 
and  to  die  with  it  unattained,  aiming  insati- 
ably to  be  perfect  even  as  the  Father  is  per- 
fect,— that  is  to  love  God. — F.  W.  Robertson. 


IBeparttnents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  by 
request  of  the  Weirs  committee,  will  hold 
a  meeting  in  the  series  on  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 2,  Subject,  "The  Scope  and  Value 
of  the  Sunday-school  in  Modern  Life." 
Speakers,  Rev.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Bulkeley, 
Thomas  Van  Ness,  Mary  T.  Whitney,  Ellery 
C.  Butler,  and  Edward  A.  Horton. 

The  Boston  Sunday  School  Union  has 
elected  as  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
ference at  Saratoga  in  September  the  fol- 
lowing individuals :  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett 
Wells,  Mr.  Sylvester  Brown,  and,  Mr.  Will- 
iam H.  Baldwin. 

A  slight  change  has  been  made  in  the 

Elan  for  the  leaflet  lessons  of  next  year  to 
e  published  by  the  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  Society.  The  three  grades  will 
harmonize,  and  Mrs.  Jaynes's  leaflet  lessons 
on  "The  Life  of  Jesus,"  already  referred 
to,  will  not  only  be  provided  for  the  pri- 
mary, but  will  go  step  bv  step  exactly  with 
the  intermediate  and  advanced.  The  pre- 
liminary lessons  spanning  the  time  from 
Amos  and  Isaiah  to  the  coming  of  Jesus 
will  be  reduced  in  part  to  three  or  four. 
These  will  be  solely  for  the  intermediate 
and  advanced. 

Those  conferences  in  our  body  which  are 
most  alive  to  the  situation  always  recognize 
the  Sunday-school  and  the  place  due  it  in 
papers  and  discussion  for  the  treatment  of 
that  important  subject.  Such  matters  de- 
pend upon  the  men  in  charge  who  construct 
the  programmes.  There  are  certain  confer- 
ences where  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  tell  by  the  list  of  subjects  and  speakers 
the  year  round  that  there  were  any  youn^ 
people  to  be  cared  for,  or  religious  and 
moral  education  to  be  considered.  It  is 
simply  suicidal  to  pursue  this  partial  course, 
which  finds  its  chief  delight  in  abstruse 
papers  on  subjects  which  come  home  to  only 
a  few.  There  is  right  proportion  in  all 
this ;  and  it  is  an  ill  day  for  our  cause  when 
Sunday-school  subjects  are  ruled  out  from 
conference  consideration. 

The  Southern  Conference  is  clearly  on 
the  side  of  good  sense  and  progress.  At  its 
meeting  last  spring  valuable  papers  were 
read  on  the  subject  of  Sunday-school  in- 
struction by  Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  Rev. 
George  L.  Chaney,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Price. 
Mr.  Chaney  thus  referred  to  the  material 
which  is  now  provided  for  our  Unitarian 
Sunday-school  workers :  "Before  closing  this 
address,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
the    manuals,    lesson-papers,    service-books. 
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cards,  and  other  religious  literature  on  the 
table  in  the  smaller  room  at  the  front  of 
this  church.  You  will  find  there  a  good 
representation  of  the  rich  supply  our  church 
has  of  literature  of  this  character.  You  are 
asked  to  look  them  over,  and  make  your- 
selves familiar  with  them.  I  doubt  if  any 
other  church  than  ours  can  show  such  a 
variety  of  religious  textbooks  with  such 
true,  able,  and  scholarly  contents  as  this 
assortment  of  books  will  show  you.  There 
they  are.  Look  at  them,  and  judge  for 
yourselves." 

Rev.  C.  J.  K.  Jones  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
offered  this  resolution  at  the  end  of  the 
conference,  as  representing  the  most  em- 
phatic need  springing  from  their  consulta- 
tions :  Resolved :  That  this  conference, 
appreciating  the  importance  of  providing 
for  the  best  religious  training  of  the  young, 
requests  the  Board  of  Government  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  not  less  than  six  nor 
more  than  ten  persons  (both  men  and 
women),  who  shall  examine  the  aids  for 
religious  education  already  available,  ar- 
range one  or  more  courses  of  study  and 
report  to  each  of  our  churches  on  or  before 
the  first  Sunday  in  October.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  the  business  Committee  (1)  that 
the  president,  vice-presidents,  and  secretary 
of  the  conference  be  requested  to  carry 
out  the  resolution  of  this  conference  con- 
cerning a  course  of  religious  study  for  the 
young." 

I  call  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to 
read  something  clear  and  helpful  to  an 
article  by  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur  in  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  for  June  of  this  year. 
Subject,  ^*What  is  needed  to  make  a  Success- 
ful Sunday-school."  Mr.  Wilbur  is  one  of 
our  most  energetic  and  successful  workers, 
and  speaks  not  out  of  theory  alone,  but 
from  theory  made  into  admirable  practice. 
I  hope  that  this  paper  will  become  event- 
ually a  publication  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  Society  of  Boston  for  free  distribu- 
tion as  a  tract. 

Another  suggestive  essay  is  by  Rev. 
Florence  Buck, —  "Pictures  as  Lesson 
Helps."  It  appeared  in  Unity  for  June  21 
of  this  year.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we 
have  neglected  too  much  the  appeal  to  the 
eye  and  the  imagination.  Even  adults  re- 
quire this  open  gateway;  and,  surely,  with 
children  it  is  of  prime  importance.  Miss 
Buck  sets  forth  very  clearly  the  arguments 
for  the  wise  use  of  picture  cards  as  helps 
in  Sunday-school  instruction.  It  is  to  this 
end  that  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Soci- 
ety of  Boston  has  greatly  made  effort  in  the 
past  few  years;  and  the  Western  Sunday 
School  Society  did  something  of  this  kind 
last  year  in  Mr.  Fenn's  lessons. 

Edward  A.  Horton. 


GUILDS. 


CHARIl-y. 

Read  before  the  Guild  at  Quincy,  yfass.,  hij 
Miss  Maria  A.   Whiting, 

In  ancient  times  the  city  of  Corinth  was 
celebrated  for  its  grandeur,  its  great  wealth, 
and  also  for  its  great  wickedness.  Its  wealth 
gradually  dwindled  away,  but  its  vice  was 
still  as  hopeless  as  ever.  Paul  found  things 
in  a  very  bad  state  when  he  reached  Cor- 
inth on  his  missionary  travels.  He  preached 
the  gospel  there,  and  established  a  Chris- 
tian church  before  he  resumed  his  journey. 
But  this  fell  into  disorder,  and  the  people 
who  were  really  trying  to  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter state,  became  discouraged.  It  required 
time  and  patience  to  get  things  into  work- 
ing order  ;  and  the  people  wrote  to  Paul  for 
encouragement.  He,  having  heard  reports 
of  the  doings  of  the  church,  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians  this  epistle,  or  letter  of  warning 
and  reproof.  In  this  thirteenth  chapter, 
our  subject  for  this  evening,  he  speaks  to 
them  particularly  of  charity,  or,  as  the  re- 
vised version  gives  it,  love.  He  says, 
''Though  I  have  all  knowledge,  though  I  can 
speak  all  the  languages  of  man,  though  I 
have  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  all  faith,  yet 
without  love  I  am  nothing." 

If  we  have  that  "perfect  love  which  cast- 
eth  out  fear,"  we  shall  have  also  all  the 
other  virtues  of  which  Drummond  says  love 
is  composed. 

These  virtues,  or  the  "nine  ingredients" 
of  love,  are : — 

Patience, — "Love  suffereth  long.' 
Kindness, — "And  is  kind." 
Generosity, — "Love  envieth  not.' 
Humility, — "Love  vaunteth  not  itself,  is 
not  puffed  up." 

Courtesy,— "Doth  not  behave  itself  un- 
seemly." 

Unselfishness, — "Seeketh  not  her  own." 
Good  temper, — "Is  not  easily  provoked." 
Guilelessness, — "Thinketh  no  evil." 
Sincerity, — **Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth." 

All  through  Christ's  life  we  see  his  works 
of  love,  and  hear  of  these  teachings.  His 
whole  life  was  spent  in  ministering  to  the 
"lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,*'  and  his 
death  was  the  greatest  sacrifice  any  one  can 
make.  He  died  for  this  love  toward  all  hi3 
fellow-men,  that  through  him  we  may  all 
be  benefited. 

Paul  says  in  his  Epistle,  "Though  I  bestow 
all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not 
love,  I  am  nothing."  The  vision  of  Sir 
Launfal  forms  a  very  fine  illustration  of 
charity,  or  love,  charity  from  a  sense  of  duty 
contrasted  with  charity  from  love,  and  the 
different  ways  in  which  it  is  received.    As 
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Sir  LauDfal  starts  on  his  journey  in  search 
of  the  Holy  Grail,  he  meets  a  leper  who 
begs  help  of  him.  A  feeling  of  disgust 
comes  over  him ;  and  he  tosses  the  leper  a 
piece  of  gold,  and  departs.  The  leper,  no- 
ticing the  scorn  and  disgust  in  his  face, 
says,-- 

"Better  to  me  the  poor  man's  crust, 
Better  the  blessing  of  the  poor, 
Though  I  turn  me  empty  from  the  door. 
That  is  no  true  alms  which  the  hand  can 

hold. 
He  gives  nothing  but  worthless  gold 
Who  giv^  from  a  sense  of  duty." 

Here  duty  without  love  is  shown;  but 
later  we  find  kindness,  generosity,  and  un- 
selfishness, all  springing  from  love.  Sir 
Launfal  has  lost  his  earldom,  and  comes 
home  a  poor,  bent  old  man;  but  he  has 
found  that  love  which  is  worth  more  than 
his  earldom.  Again  he  meets  the  leper,  but 
now  he  says, — 

"I  behold  in  thee 

An  image  of  him  who  died  on  the  tree, — 

Behold  through  him  I  give  to  thee." 

Although  he  can  only  share  with  him  a 
mouldy  crust  of  bread  and  a  drink  of  cold 
water,  yet  the  leper  is  as  grateful  as  though 
it  were  wheaten  bread  and  wine. 

"In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need, 
Xot  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share ; 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 
Who  gives  himself  with    his    alms    feeds 

three. 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me." 

If  true  love  is  in  our  hearts,  we  shall 
feel  pity  instead  of  scorn  for  those  things 
which  disgust  us ;  for  we  cannot  go  through 
the  world  without  coming  in  contact  with 
them.  So  we  must  cultivate  that  pity 
which  is  ''akin  to  love,"  in  doing  acts  of 
kindness ;  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  let 
that  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  creep  to  our 
heart,  for  Paul  says,  **Love  vaunteth  not  it- 
self, is  dTot  puffed  up." 

Christ  says  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
''Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged."  This  is 
perhaps  a  common  failing  with  almost  every 
one.  I  have  known  a  few  people  whom  I 
have  never  heard  judge  another  unkindly. 
Yet  in  some  for  whom  I  have  great  respect, 
I  have  found  this  fault  of  judging.  So  you 
see  even  the  best  are  seldom  without  their 
faults.  It  is  often  easier  to  say  something 
unkind  of  a  person  than  something  kind. 
We  do  not  stop  to  think  what  harm  may 
be  done  or  how  a  person's  character  may 
be  seriously  injured.  James  Freeman 
Clarke  says :  "It  is  not  enough  to  know  the 
outward  facts  of  a  man's  life  in  order  to 
know  him.    His  actions  are  the  smallest 


part  of   him."    Here  I  put  in  a  plea  for 
truthfulness,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  fits  in 
perfectly.      Oftentimes   harm    is  done    by 
whrft  is  called   "only  exaggeration."      Al- 
though we  should  be  very  indignant  if  peo- 
ple told  us  we  were  tellin^r  an  untruth,  yet 
it  really  is  very  near  it.     If  you  must  repeat 
a  story  you  have  heard,  tell  it  just  exactly, 
word  for  word,  as  you  heard  it.     One  little 
word  sometimes  alters  the  whole  sense  of  a 
remark.     The  kindest  thing  will  be  not  to 
repeat  what  you  hear  at  all.     Henry  Drum- 
mond  says  in  regard  to  unselfishness :  ''Half 
the  world  is  on  the  wrong  scent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.     They  think  it  consistis  in 
having  and  getting  and  in  being  served  by 
others.    It  consists  in  giving  and  serving 
others.    'He  that  would  be    great  among 
you,*  says  Christ,  'let  him  serve.'    He  that 
would  l>e    happy  let  him   remember    that 
there  is  but  one  way :  It  is  more  blessed, 
more  happy,  to  give  than  to  receive."    An- 
other important  part  of  love  is  good  tem- 
per, which  "is  not  easily  provoked."    If  we 
could  only  keep  our  temper  in  check,  what 
a  lot  of  trouble  and  unhat)piness  we  should 
save  ourselves  and  others  1     Notice  the  effect 
on  a  household  where  one  person  is  petty 
and  out  of  sorts.     He  makes  one  and  an- 
other unhappy,  and  is  most  unhappy  himself. 
It  is  as  though  a  fog  hung  over  the  house, 
and  chilled  every  one.      A  stranger  coming 
in  notices  that  something  is  the  matter,  and 
feels  uneasy  also.    James  Freeman  Clarke 
says  :  **The  two  roots  of  bad  temper  out  of 
which  it  grows  are  want  of  conscience  and 
want  of  love.     A  bad-tempered  person  is  al- 
ways suspecting  grievances,  imagining  him- 
self ill-used,  discontented  with  his  position, 
dissatisfied  with  his  circumstances.      It  is 
so  disagreeable  to  be  with  him  that  men 
avoid  him.     The  cure  for  bad  temper,"  he 
says,   "is  therefore  first  to  learn  to  obey 
one's  conscience,  and  acquire  a  habit  of  doing 
what  is  right;  and,  second,  to  learn  to  for- 
get one's  self,  and  acquire  a  habit  of  living 
for  others.    Then  there  enters  the  soul  that 
good  temper  which   is  higher   than    good 
nature,   more  lasting  than  good  humor, — 
the  good  temper  which  grows  deeper  and 
purer  and  sweeter  with  advancing  years." 
It  would  take  too  long  to  consider  each 
ingredient  separately;  but  these  of  which 
I  have  spoken  are,  I  think,  the  virtues  in 
which  we  fail  oftenest.     Let  us  try  hard  to 
cultivate  these,   and    the    others   will  nat- 
urally follow.     We  all  wish  to  be  remem- 
bered for  our  "little  nameless  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  of  love"  instead  of  with  a  feeling 
of  relief  for  the  trouble  we  have  caused. 

"A  little  bit  of  patience 
Often  makes  the  sunshine  come. 
And  a  little  bit  of  love 
Makes  a  very  happy  home. 
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A  little  bit  of  hope 
Makes  a  rainy  day  look  gay, 
And  a  little  bit  of  charity 
Makes  glad  a  weary  way/' 

The  Guild  of  Our  Saviour  in  Brighton, 
Mass.,  has  shown  a  distinct  gain  over  the 
first  year.  The  average  attendance  has 
been  thirty.  Delegates  have  been  chosen  to 
the  National  Guild  Alliance  both  years. 
An  exchange  was  made  with  the  guild  at 
Newton,  a  leader  from  each  organization 
visiting  a  meeting  of  the  other  and  present- 
ing a  paper.  The  young  people  have 
treated  this  subject  in  a  serious  and  rever- 
ent way,  and  the  minister  must  count  on  the 
guild  as  a  very  important  adjunct  of  his 
church  and  as  promismg  much  in  the  future, 
especially  when  the  new  building  shall  give 
its  impetus  to  all  the  work, 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  from  Rev.  A.  F. 
Bailey  of  Barre,  Mass.,  that  preliminary 
steps  have  been  taken  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  a  society  to  be  known  as  the  Guild 
of  the  First  Pari9h.  We  hope  that  by  the 
fall,  at  least,  an  organization  of  the  young 
people  will  be  doing  very  helpful  service  in 
the  church,  and  reaching  out  into  the  town 
with  its  good  influence. 

The  Weirs  Grove  Meeting  Association 
extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  Na- 
tional Guild  Alliance  and  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  to  take  two  meetings 
in  the  series  to  be  held  in  the  week  of  July 
29  to  August  6.  Accordingly,  the  presi- 
dents of  the  respective  organizations  have  ■ 
laid  out  the  following  programmes :  For  the 

fuild  meeting,  August  2,  10.30  a.m.:  Rev. 
!.  A.  Horton  will  preside,  and  make  open- 
ing remarks.  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson,  Rev.  Al- 
bert Walkley,  and  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley  will 
make  twenty-minute  addresses  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  and  particular  phases.  For 
the  Sunday-school  meeting  at  2.30  p.m.  : 
Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley  will  preside,  and  make 
the  opening  address.  Rev.  Thomas  Van 
Ness,  Rev.  EUery  C.  Butler,  Rev.  Mary  T. 
AVhitney,  and  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton  will 
give  twenty-minute  addresses  on  "The  Re- 
ligious and  Moral  Education  of  the  Young." 
Causes  of  great  importance,  allied  in  many 
ways,  are  thus  brought  before  the  represen- 
tatives of  many  churches  in  one  day.  The 
occasion  promises  to  be  an  interesting  one, 
and  it  is  hoped  the  attendance  may  be  good. 

The  great  meetings  of  the  National  Soci- 
ety of  Young  People's  Christian  Endeavor 
recently  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  a  hint 
to  us  of  how  much  good  may  come  from 
union  in  the  employment  of  the  young  in 
the  church.  How  long  will  it  take  us  to 
appreciate  our  opportunity  as  well  as  our 
need?  B.   R.  Bulkelet. 
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The  Unitarian  Temperance  Society  will 
hold  its  regular  meeting,  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  other  business,  at  Saratoga,  in 
connection  with  the  National  Conference  of 
Unitarians  and  Other  Liberal  Christians. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  in  the  large  parlor  of  the  United 
States  Hotel.  Among  other  speakers  will 
be  Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  of  Manchester 
College,  Oxford. 

Mr.  Carpenter  is  a  son  of  Dr.  William  B. 
Carpenter,  whose  address  upon  the  scientific 
phases  of  the  temperance  questft)n,  deliv- 
ered some  years  ago  in  Boston,  many  will 
remember  as  a  strong  argument  against  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  "Carpenters"  have  always  been  ear- 
nest believers  in  temperance.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs  have  recently  been  reprinted 
in  a  circular  issued  by  the  Essex  Hall  Tem- 
perance Association,  l^ondon  : — 

^^There  is  no  point  on  which  the  teachings 
of  experience  are  more  completely  in  har- 
mony with  the  predictions  of  science  than 
they  are  in  regard  to  this,->-that  the  habit- 
ual resort  to  alcoholic  liquors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  the  mental  and  physical 
powers,  when  overtasked  in  preaching,  lect- 
uring, or  public  speaking,  is  so  far  from 
being  of  real  service  that  it  actually  retards 
recovery,** — William  B.  Carpentb:r,  M.D., 
Physiology  of  Temperance  and  Total  Absti- 
nence. 

"The  work  of  a  nation  must  be  preceded 
by  the  work  of  individuals;  and  it  is  for 
you  to  say  on  which  side  you  will  league 
yourselves, — whether  with  the  tempters  or 
the  safe;  whether  with  the  drunkard- 
makers  or  the  drunkard-savers;  whether 
with  those  who,  by  their  generally  honor- 
able and  Christian  conduct,  make  drinking 
respectable,  and  thus  increase  the  power  of 
evil  habits  among  the  weak  and  the  thou- 
sands that  are  easily  led  to  evil;  or  with 
those  who  refuse  to  join  the  false  hospitality 
and  the  mistaken  friendship  that  furnish 
the  dangerous  drinks." — Philip  P.  Car- 
penter, Ph.D.,  Address  at  Warrington,  1853. 

"The  position  of  the  churches  as  regards 
temperance  has  changed.  Fifty  years  ago 
hardly  any  clergyman,  and  very  few  dissent- 
ing ministers,  were  total  abstainers.  Tee- 
totalers in  England  were  much  in  the  same 
position  as  AlK)litionists  in  America.  Slav- 
ery and  wine-drinkinff  were  both  defended 
by  texts  from  the  Bible.  Now  that  the  con- 
science  of  the  nation  has  been  awakened 
and  instructed,  the  churches  and  their  pas- 
tors desire  to  be  regarded  as  friends  of  tem- 
perance."—  Russell  Laxt  Carpenter, 
B.  A.,  Sermon  at  Bridport,  1891. 
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The  Unitarian  Temperance  Society  has 
just  issued  as  a  tract  the  most  important 
portions  of  an  article  by  Archdeacon  Far- 
rar,  canon  of  Westminster.  The  title  is 
^'Mistakes  about  Abstainers/'  and  the  article 
first  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
for  June,  1894.  This  publication  will  be 
sent  to  all  that  apply  to  the  secretary,  Rev. 
George  H.  Hosmer,  25  Beacon  Street,  Bos- 
ton. 

The  Essex  Hall  Temperance  Association, 
composed  of  Unitarians  in  England,  has  for 
its  president  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  as 
vice-presidents  Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong  of 
Liverpool,  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal  of  Manches- 
ter, Dr.  J.  Drummond,  and  Prof.  Carpenter 
of  Manchester  College,  Oxford.  The  secre- 
tary is  Rev.  Frank  K.  Freeston  of  London. 
The  association  was  founded  in  May,  1893, 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Essex  Hall,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Its 
objects  are  declared  by  the  constitution  to 
be :  1.  The  affiliation  and  support  of  bands 
of  hope  and  temperance  societies ;  2.  The 
general  promotion  of  temperance  work. 
Thirty-nine  societies,  comprising  over  two 
thousand  members,  have  already  affiliated 
themselves,  several  of  them  having  been 
formed  by  the  direct  action  of  the  associa- 
tion. Others  are  preparing  to  join,  and  are 
urged  to  apply  before  the  annual  meeting 
in  May.  These  societies  have  been  helped 
with  speakers,  suitable  magazines,  pictorial 
diagrams,  temperance  readers,  standard 
works,  and  in  other  ways  as  suggested  or 
desired.  That  some  of  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing among  Unitarians  in  America  exist 
also  in  Great  Britain  will  appear  from  the 
following  appeal  recently  issued  by  the  as- 
BociatioD.  May  we  not  accept  it  as  spoken 
to  ourselves?  "The  impression  prevails, 
and  not  without  cause,  that  the  ministers 
and  members  of  our  group  of  free  churches 
are  failing  to  take  their  place  bv  the  side  of 
the  other  religious  bodies  in  the  combined 
combat  with  intemperance.  If  you  are 
willing  to  take  part  in  the  fight,  if  you  wish 
your  name  and  influence  to  be  definitely 
arrayed  against  the  drink  traffic  and  the 
drink  temptation,  will  you  not  help  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  Essex  Hall  Temperance 
Association  ?  So  will  the  reproach,  at  last, 
be  removed  from  our  midst."  To  show  that 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  is  no  mere  figure-head, 
the  following  item  may  be  quoted  from  the 
Christian  Register :  — 

*'The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  given  a  practi- 
cal illustration  of  his  belief  in  the  drink 
evil  by  destroying  the  contents  of  Ms  fa- 
mous wine-cellar." 

Unitarians,  both  ministers  and  laymen, 
are  earnestly  invited  to  become  members  of 
the  Unitarian  Temperance  Society  by  send- 
ing their  names  (and  subscription  of  one 


dollar,  annually)   to    the    secretary  at    25 
Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

Christopher  R.  Eliot. 


LITERARY    AND    MISCELLANEOUS 

NOTES, 


At  its"  last  Commencement  Harvard  Uni- 
versity conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  upon  Secretary  Reynolds  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association;  also  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  Mr.  John 
Fiske.  On  the  same  occasion  the  Alumni 
presented  to  President  Eliot  a  beautiful 
gold  medal  as  a  mark  of  their  appreciation 
of  his  faithful  and  very  able  services  to  the 
university  during  the  term  of  twenty-five 
years  just  closed. 

Dartmouth  at  its  last  Commencement 
honored  with  the  letters  "D.D."  Rev.  S.  C. 
Beane,  minister  of  the  Unitarian  society  in 
Newburyport,  Mass. 

Kidd's  "Social  Evolution,"  which  is  at- 
tracting so  much  attention  in  this  country 
and  England,  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Unitarian  by  Rev.  £.  P. 
Powell. 

We  are  told  that  a  monument  to  John 
Brown  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort  wherein 
he  took  refuge  at  Harper's  Ferry  is  an  early 
possibility.  Capt.  Chambers,  an  old  and 
respected  citizen  at  that  place,  has  set  about 
getting  subscriptions,  and  already  has  se- 
cured promises  of  $15,000  for  the  monu- 
ment. 

Janet  Carlyle  Hanning,  the  only  sister  of 
Carlyle,  is  living  near  Toronto,  Canada. 
She  IS  the  widow  of  Robert  Hanning,  who, 
after  an  unsuccessful  business  career  in 
England,  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  became 
foreman  and  train  despatcher  on  a  Canadian 
railway. 

The  monument  to  be  erected  at  Via  Reg- 
gio  to  the  poet  Shelley,  near  where  his  body 
was  washed  up  by  the  waves  and  cremated 
seventy-two  years  ago,  will  consist  of  a 
statue  by  Ducchesi,  on  a  fitting  pedestal; 
and  it  will  be  unveiled  some  time  in 
August. 

It  is  hoped  that  much  new  matter  con- 
cerning Robert  Southey  will  be  found  in  a 
certain  packet  of  letters  written  to  Southey 
by  well-known  people,  which  was  picked  up 
a  few  weeks  ago  by  a  collector  of  literary 
curiosities  in  London,  for  a  ridiculously 
small  sum. 

The  new  Congressional  Library  Building 
at  Washington,  which  will  have  a  larger 
area  than  tiaat  of  the  Capitol,  promises  to 
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be  one  of  the  handsomest  structures  in 
Washington.  The  building  is  of  Italian 
Renaissance  architecture,  and  will  be  355 
by  440  feet  in  size,  with  cellar,  basement, 
and  two  stories.  The  material  of  the  outer 
wall  consists  of  granite,  more  or  less  beauti- 
fully carved  and  ornamented.  A  prominent 
feature  will  be  a  gilded  dome,  100  feet  in 
diameter,  surrounded  by  a  tolus  or  lantern. 
A  balustrade  will  surround  the  base  of  both 
the  dome  and  the  lantern.  The  base  of  the 
latter  will  be  about  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
vertical  portion  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol. 

"The  Development  of  Theology  as  illus- 
trated in  English  Poetry  from  1780  to 
1830."  By  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  LL.D.  (The 
Essex  Hall  Lecture  for  1893).— Our  English 
Unitarian  friends  established  last  year  what 
is  known  as  the  Essex  Hall  Lecture,  to  be 
delivered  every  year  in  Essex  Hall  by 
some  distinguished  representative  of  liberiU 
Christianity.  The  first  in  the  series  by  Mr. 
Brooke  comes  to  us  in  a  neatly  bound  book- 
let. It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  lecture  is 
a  brilliant  treatment  of  the  interesting  sub- 
ject named  above.  Publisher,  Philip  Green, 
Essex  Street,  London.    Price,  one  shilling. 

"Some  Burning  Questions :  An  Exegetical 
Treatise  on  the  Christianizing  of  Judaism." 
By  Rabbi  L.  Weiss. — This  is  a  vigorous, 
earnest,  and  able  defence  of  Judaism  against 
those  narrow  Christians  who  forget  that 
Isaiah  and  Jesus  were  Jews  and  believed  in 
Judaism,  and  who  are  constantly  laboring 
to  "convert"  the  Jews,  so  that  they  may  be 
"saved." 

"American  Liberty :  Patriotic  Addresses." 
By  Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Mr.  Simonds  has  been  for  six  years 
pastor  of  the  large  Independent  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Battle  Creek.  Having  de- 
cided to  resign  his  pastorate,  he  prints  this 
volume  of  ten  addresses  as  a  souvenir  for 
his  friends.  They  are  mainly  addresses 
given  on  special  occasions,  and  deal  with 
such  themes  as  "Washington  and  the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic,"  "Organized  Labor 
and  Liberty,"  "Lessons  of  the  War,"  "The 
Scholar  and  the  State,"  "The  Saloon  and 
the  State,"  etc.  They  overflow  with  the 
feeling  of  patriotism,  and  are  vigorous  and 
stirring  in  a  high  degree. 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  reviews  and  magazines 
of  the  month :  — 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (July). 

Letters  of  Sidney  Lanier.  Edited  by 
W.  R.  Tha>er. 


Lucretius.    By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell. 

On  the  Beach  at  Daytona.  By  Bradford 
Torrey. 

The  Mayor  and  the  City.  By  Harvey  X. 
Shepard. 

Coleridge's  Introduction  to  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict.   By  M.  B.  Benton. 

The  Sanitarian  (July). 

Provision  for  Epileptics.  By  Wm.  P. 
Letch  worth. 

The  Shone  System  of  Filth  Removal. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Climatologi- 
cal  Association. 

The  Arena  (July). 

Environment:  Can  Heredity  be  modi- 
fied?    By  Helen  H.  Gardener. 

Whittier's  Religion.    By  W.  H.  Sav^. 

The  Last  Protest  against  Woman's  En- 
franchisement.   By  J.  L.  Hughes. 

Justice  for  Japan.    By  B.  O.  Flower. 

The  Crusade  of  the  Unemployed.  By 
Henry  Frank. 

The  /Review  of  Reviews  (July). 

The  Progress  of  the  World. 
.   William  V.  Allen.     By  Albert  Shaw. 

"Coxeyism":  A  Character  Sketch.  By 
W.  T.  Stead. 

The  Biblical  World  (July). 

Studies  in  Palestinian  Geography.  By 
J.  S.  Riggs. 

The  value  and  Danger  of  the  Study  of 
Comparative  Religions.  By  F.  N.  Riale, 
Ph.D. 

The  Hebrew  Stories  of  the  Deluge.  By 
W.  R.  Harper. 

Jeroboam  and  the  Disruption.  Bv  C  F. 
Kent,  Ph.D. 

The  Non-Sectarian  (July), 

An  Intellectual  Experience.  By  W.  S. 
Crowe,  D.D. 

The  Reactionary.  A  Study  of  Ibsen's 
Drama,  "Emperor  and  Galilean."  By  Re- 
bekah  Lesem. 

A  Church  of  the  People.  By  L.  W. 
Sprague. 

Today  (July). 

The  Proposed  Union  of  Churches.  Bv 
G.  T.  Knight. 

Babylonian  Mythology  and  the  Bible  Be- 
ginnings.   By  S.  R.  H.  Biggs. 

The  Liberal  Religious  Congress.  Bv 
R.  A.   White. 

The  Heart  of  Religion.  By  Thomas  W. 
lUman. 
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International  Journal  of  Ethics  (July). 

Naturalism  and  Ethics.  By  Right  Hon. 
A.  J.  Balfour. 

Effect  of  the  Clerical  Office  upon  Charac- 
ter.   By  Rev.  L.  C.  Stewardson. 

Religious  Sentiment  and  the  Moral  Prob- 
lem in  Italy.     By  Giacomo  Barzellotti. 

Practical  Ethics.    By  William  Knight. 
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[NewB  Hems  are  aolioitied  liwn  cUl  our  ministers 
and  other  workers.    Send  mem  to  the  Editor  of 

THE  CSFTARIAN,  141  FBA^KLU^  8t.,  BOSTON,  b^OTB 

iht  VUh  cf  the  mon^A.] 

Rev.  George  T.  Weaver,  formerly  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  denomination,  having 
sustained  a  thorough  examination  covering 
ail  points  bearing  upon  his  qualifications 
for  the  work  of  the  Unitarian  ministry, 
and  having  satisfied  the  Committee  on 
Fellowship  that  he  is  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  their  approval,  is  hereby  commended  to 
the  fellowship  of  our  ministers  and  the 
confidence  of  our  churches. 

W.  L.  Chaffin,  Chairman, 
D.  W.  MoKKHOusE,  Secretary, 

Rev.  Alice  Ball  Loomis,  having  sustained 
a  thorough  examination  covering  all  points 
bearing  upon  her  qualifications  for  the  work 
of  the  Unitarian  ministry,  and  having  satis- 
fled  the  Committee  on  Fellowship  that  she 
is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  their  approval, 
is  hereby  commended  to  the  fellowship  of 
oar  ministers  and  the  confidence  of  our 
churches. 

W.  L.  Chaffin,  Chairman, 
D.  W.  Morehouse,  Secretary, 

Re?.  Charles  Graves,  having  sustained  a 
thorough  examination  covering  all  points 
bearing  upon  his  qualifications  for  the  work 
of  the  Unitarian  ministry,  and  having  sat- 
isfied the  Committee  on  Fellowship  that  he 
18  in  all  respects  worthy  of  their  approval, 
is  hereby  commended  to  the  fellowship  of 
our  ministers  and  the  confidence  of  ouf 
churches. 

W.  L.  Chaffin,  Chairman, 
D.  W.  Mobehouse,  Secretary. 

Barre,  Mass. — The  Barre  Gazette  of  a  re- 
cent issue  publishes  in  full  an  excellent  ser- 
mon hv  Rev.  J.  F.  Bailey  on  the  subject, 
"The  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  Word,  but 
in  Power." 

Concord,  N.H. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Unitarian  Educational  Society  was  held 
in  this  city,  June  20,  at  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
there  being  a  good  attendance  of  the  mem- 
bers. After  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness the  old  board  of  trustees  were  re- 
elected. 

The    report  of   the  treasurer  showed   the 


financial   condition   of    the   society    to    be 
highly   encouraging. 

The  trustees  organized  by  the  election  of 
the  following  officers:  president,  J.  C.  A. 
Hill  of  Concord ;  treasurer,  C.  C.  Danforth 
of  Concord ;  clerk  and  auditor,  Clarence  E. 
Carr  of  Andover.  Executive  Committee, 
J.  C.  A.  Hill,  Concord;  Rev.  S.  C.  Beane, 
Newburyport,  Mass.  ;  Hop.  J.  W.  Fellows, 
Manchester;  Henry  A.  Weymouth,  M.D., 
Andover;  Walter  S.  Carr,  Andover;  Rev. 
J.  B.  Morrison,  Laconia;  Robert  P.  Carr, 
Andover;  Rev.  Lyman  Clark,  Andover; 
financial  agent,  Rev.   Lyman  Clark. 

On  Sunday,  July  15,  the  last  service  be- 
fore vacation  was  held  in  the  Unitarian 
churcb.  A  large  audience  gave  the  closet 
attention  to  Rev.  F.  L.  Phalen's  eloquent 
sermon  from  the  text  Acts  iii.  6,  "What  I 
have,  that  I  give  thee."  Toward  the  close 
of  his  discourse  he  referred  to  the  pleasant 
relations  existing  between  pastor  and  peo- 
ple, and  spoke  feelingly  of  the  kindness  and 
appreciation  which  have  met  his  work  in 
Concord.  ' 

Mr.  Phalen  has  made  a  host  of  friends 
here.  He  is  a  man  of  high  character,  a 
deep  thinker,  and  an  earnest  worker,  and  is 
held  in  the  highest  respect  and  esteem  both 
in  and  outside  the  society. 

During  the  past  year  several  of  his  ser- 
mons have  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
by  members  of  the  parish.  The  church 
will  remain  closed  until  September  1. 

Des  Moines,  la. — Delay  in  getting  full 
information  regarding  the  death  of  Rev. 
S.  S.  Hunting  prevented  our  making  the 
notice  of  it  which  ought  to  have  been  made 
last  month.  We  give  on  another  page  an 
article  on  Mr.  Hunting* s  life,  by  Rev.  Leon 
A.  Harvey.  The  funeral  occurred  on  Mon- 
day, June  4,  Rev.  Mr.  Barvey  of  Des 
Moines,  Rev.  A.  M.  Judy  of  Davenport, 
and  Rev.  H.  D.  Stevens  of  Perrj*^  taking 
part.  On  the  following  Sunday  memorial 
services  were  held  in  the  church,  at  which 
Mr.  Joel  P.  Davis  spoke  of  Mr.  Hunting^s 
lifelong  work  for  temperance,  also  his  valu- 
able work  for  prison  reform ;  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Campbell  eulogized  his  service  to 
the  cause  of  woman  suffrage.  Then  Mr. 
Harvey  followed  with  a  warm  and  loving 
tribute  to  the  life  and  the  man. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. — On  Sunday  and 
Monday,  June  24  and  2.5,  public  exercises 
were  held  here  in  connection  with  laying 
the  "name  stone"  of  the  new  People's  (Uni- 
tarian) Church.  The  services  on  Sunday 
were  in  the  old  church,  and  consisted  of 
music,  pra^per,  Scripture  readings,  the  cere- 
mony of  depositing  memorial  objects  in  the 
name  stone  box ;  an  address  by  the  pastor, 
Miss  Bartlett,  on  the  subject,  "What  Foun- 
dation?" an  address  by  Mr.  Henry  Bishop, 
"In  Memory  of  Friends  of  the  Old  Church 
now  gone";  and  an  address  by  Mrs.  L.  H. 
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Stone,  on  "The  Possible  Future  of  the 
People's  Church." 

On  Monday  afternoon  there  were  exercises 
in  the  new  building,  which  was  far  enough 
along  to  give  some  idea  of  what  it  is  to  be 
by  and  by,  when  finished.  These  exercises 
consisted  of  an  invocation  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Thomas  of  Chicago ;  reading  of  Scripture, 
by  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland  of  Ann  Arbor; 
presentation  of  name  stone,  by  Mr.  George 
Winslow,  swinging  the  same  into  place,  by 
the  children  ;  reading  of  letters  from  friends 
at  a  distance,  by  the  pastor;  addresses,  by 
Kev.  Jeskin  Lloyd  Jones,  Dr.  Thomas,  and 
Rev.  A.  W.  Gould  of  Chicago;  and  greeting 
from  sister  churches,  by  Mr.  Sunderland.    « 

tn  the  even  ins:  there  were  addresses  in  the 
old  church  by  Dr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Gould,  and 
Mr.  Sunderland. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  new  building  will  be 
ready  for  dedication  by  November  or  De- 
cember. It  is  located  on  a  good  comer.  In 
appearance  it  will  be  attractive,  and  its  ap- 
pointments for  all  the  requirements  and  ac- 
tivities of  a  working  society  will  be  very 
complete.  Mr.  Silas  Hubbard,  whose  gen- 
erous gift  of  $20,000  has  made  the  new 
church  possible,  is  in  poor  health;  but  it 
was  very  gratifying  to  his  friends  that  he 
was  able  to  be  present  at  the  exercises  on 
Monday  afternoon. 

Madison,  Wis. — Rev.  George  H.  Clare 
has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Unitarian 
society  here,  and  will  go  to  England  for 
the  summer. 

—The  State  Journal  contains  a  personal 
tribute  to  the  late  Mrs.  J.  H.  Crooker, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extract: 

"Mrs.  Crooker  was  warm-hearted  and 
affectionate, — a  friend  in  need.  She  has 
stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying, 
ministering  to  their  needs  and  sorrowing 
with  those  who  mourned.  Many  regrets 
were  expressed  in  Madison  by  those  whom 
she  had  comforted  in  their  hour  of  trial 
that  they  could  not  pay  their  last  respects  to 
one  whom  their  hearts  would  always  hold 
in  loving  remembrance," 

Meadville,  Pa.— The  following  fine 
hymn,  written  by  Rev.  Frank  L.  Phalen  for 
the  occasion,  was  sung  at  the  last  graduat- 
ing exercises  of  the  theological  school : — 

"O  holy  Father,  past  and  future  holding 
Securely  guarded  in  thy  strong  embrace, 

Bless    now   the   prophet   band  before    thee 
bending, 
Send  down  thy  benediction  and  thy  grace. 

"Kindle  the  mystic  fire  of  inspiration 
Upon  the  altar  of  each  earnest  heart, 

And  in  the  battle  for  the  world's  salvation 
Help  all  to  bear  a  brave  and  noble  part. 

"We  reverence  in  our  hearts  the  splendid 
story 

Of  all  our  household  saints  of  long  ago, 
And  by  the  memory  of  that  lingering  glory 

We  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  dare  and  do. 


"  The  strength  of  fifty  years  to-day  is  beat- 
ing 
In  hearts  that  long  for  brighter  days  to  be, 
The  burden  of  our  farewell  and  our  greeting 
Is  hope  for  man,  and    faith,  O  God,  in 
thee. " 

Milwaukee,  "Wis. — The  church  here  hu 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death,  on  May 
20,  of  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Chapman,  wife  of 
Augustus  F.  Chapman.  She  was  one  of  our 
yoxmger.  workers,  and  was  willing  to  do 
anything  she  could  for  the  sake  of  the 
church.  It  was  she  who  did  much  of  the 
work  in  arranging  for  the  services  which 
the  Milwaukee  people  held  at  Kenosha  last 
fall.  She  held  to  the  Unitarian  faith  very 
strongly,  and  it  was  a  victory  for  that  faith 
when  it  could  bring  such  perfect  serenity 
and  peace  as  marked  the  last  weeks  of  her 
life  here. 

Shelbyville,  111.— Beginning  of  August 
18,  there  will  be  a  "Ten  Days'  Chautauqua" 
held  at  Lithia  Springs,  under  thf  manage- 
ment of  Rev.  J.  L.  Douthit  and  his  son, 
devoted  to  temperance,  education,  etc., 
with  addresses  by  many  eminer^.  men  and 
women  from  all  parts  of  the  f  mntry. 

• 

"Weirs,  N.H.—  The  very  atfactive  pro- 
gramme of  the  Unitarian  Grow  Meeting  is 
at  hand,  and  promises  a  trea^  for  all  who 
are  able  to  attend.  We  should  be  glad  to 
publish  the  programme  ix9fuil;  but,  as  the 
meeting  will  be  well  under  way  before  this 
number  of  the  Unitarian  is  in  the  bands  of 
its  readers,  we  wait  for  a  report  of  the 
meeting  to  give  details. 


KINDNESS, 


A  cnp  of  water  in  the  need, 
Christ  showed,  was  truly  pious  deed; 
A  simple  word,  or  glance  of  love, 
Finds  recompense  in  worlds  above ! 

William  BRUKToy. 
Whitman,  Mass. 


Assuredly  there  is  no  soul  of  man  which 
may  not  have  its  Horeb  or  Sinai  if  only  it 
will  maintain  its  faithfulness,  and  keep  its 
windows  open  toward  the  light.  The 
Divine  Fulness  hems  us  in,  and  in  it  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being;  but  our 
spiritual  eyes  are  too  seldom  unsealed, 
80  that  we  may  know  the  infinite  glory 
wherein  we  walk.  The  brief  glimpses, 
which  are  all  that  we  can  ever  gain  under 
present  conditions,  are  full  of  happy  promise, 
however ;  and  the  soul  that  has  even  once 
seen  God  in  this  inward  experience  can 
never  again  regard  human  life  as  a  play- 
thing or  a  failure.  It  is  seen  to  be  a  great 
and  significant  drama,  moving  to  a  glorious 
divine  end. —  Christopher  /.  Street 
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"DAILY  bread:' 


A    SERMON    BY    EDWARD     BVBRETT    HALE,  D.D., 
~    PREACHED    AT    CORNELL 
UX1VBR8ITT. 

"Give  OS  this  day  our  dally  bread."— Matt.  vl.  12. 

I  suppose  that  these  are  the  first  words  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  which  little  children  un- 
derstand, after  the  words  "Our  Father." 
They  are  undoubtedly  the  first  ones  about 
which  they  question. 

'^Uow  is  it,  mamma,  that  God  gives  us 
daily  bread,  when  we  know  it  is  bought  in 
the  shop,  or  that  it  is  in  the  house  while  we 
are  offering  our  prayer  ?"  The  questioning 
is  not  theirs  only.  You  meet  men  and 
women,  not  irreligious,  either,  who  are 
puzzled  about  prayer  for  bodily  gifts.  "God 
has  adjusted  the  laws  of  matter,"  they  say. 
'*He  is  not  going  to  change  them  at  our  sug- 
gestion. It  is  the  laws  of  spirit  on  which 
our  spirits  joined  with  his  can  act,"  they 
say.  ^<Let  our  petitions,  then,"  they  say,  "be 
only  those  for  spiritual  blessings."  I  once 
knew  a  student  of  divinity  who  was  so  far 
impressed  by  this  line  of  reasoning  that  in 
his  public  services  he  omitted  this  petition 
from  the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  reformer  of 
the  New  Testament  did  not  remain  long  in 
the  Christian  ministry.  But  I  think  he  ex- 
pressed an  uncertainty  which  many  Chris- 
tians feel. 

If  we  had  come  here  to  philosophize  this 
afternoon,  the  consideration  of  such  difficul- 
ties would  open  for  us  the  whole  tempting 
subject  of  the  relation  of  spirit  and  matter. 
What  is  matter,  and  what  is  spirit  ?  What 
are  spiritual  laws,  and  what  are  material  ? 
Where  does  the  attractive  power  which,  as 
the  hymn  says,  "holds  the  drops  that  sparkle 
in  the  shower  and  the  planets  in  their  force," 
cease  to  be  a  law  of  matter;  and  where 
does  the  law  of  love  begin,  which,  as  the  same 


hymn  says,  "attaches  soul  to  soul"?  Are 
these  one  law,  as  the  Sweden borgians  say? 
Or  put  the  question  as  Dr.  Bellows  puts  it 
ingeniously, — "Are  our  souls  i|i  our  bodies, 
as  the  usual  speech  of  men  implies,  or  are 
our  bodies  in  our  souls,  as  some  stubborn 
facts  seem  to  say  they  are  ?" 

But  we  have  not  come  here  to  philoso- 
phize, and  I  do  not  therefore  enter  on  these 
tempting  questions.  They  have  been  at 
issue  since  the  world  began;  and  it  is  so 
far  probable  that  in  twenty  minutes  we 
might  not  decide  them  that  I  had  rather 
examine  the  petition  for  daily  bread  in  its 
simplicity.  We  will  try  to  find  how  we  are 
to  offer  it  in  our  daily  prayer,  and  how 
much  Jesus  meant  it  should  comprehend. 

I.  I  must  observe  first  that,  as  Jesus  ut- 
tered the  prayer,  it  carried  a  meaning  much 
wider  than  the  literal  words  convey.  How 
wide  that  meaning  went,  indeed,  it  is  hard 
to  tell.  A  translation  nearly  literal  would 
be,  "Give  us  this  day  the  bread  of  our 
being";  and  any  difficulty  which  would 
attach  to  the  interpretation  of  that  phrase 
attaches  equally  to  the  words  in  the  original. 
It  was  by  the  boldest  paraphrase  only  that 
the  words  "daily  bread"  were  used  in  our 
translation.  We  are  to  remember,  then,  as 
we  discuss  the  phrase,  that  they  are  to  be 
construed  in  their  very  widest  range.  We 
ask  God  in  this  prayer  to  give  us  this  day  all 
that  we  need,  in  order  that  we  may  be.  We 
do  not  ask  simply  for  the  bread  which  sup- 
ports the  body;  we  do  not  ask  simply  for 
material  out  of  which  to  assimilate  the  con- 
stituents of  blood  and  nerves  and  muscles : 
we  ask  for  all  possible  food  which  feeds  the 
man.  The  Saviour,  who  has  taught  us  that 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, — ^teaching 
it,  indeed,  in  the  signal  moment  of  his  own 
victory, — does  not  mean  that  we  shall  pray 
merely  for  meat  and  drink.  "Man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that 
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proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  God  doth  he 
live/'  he  says.  Thos  he  extends  and  glori- 
fies the  words  which  Moses  used  with  a  lesser 
significance.  So,  as  I  come  to  God  at  day- 
break and  say  to  him:  "Father,  give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread/'  I  ask— yiss — ^for  the 
provision  which  will  support  this  body  that 
it  may  not  faint ;  but  I  ask  for  much  more : 
I  ask  for  food  for  this  mind,  that  it  may  not 
feed  upon  itself,  and  I  merely  turn  over  and 
over  what  I  learned  yesterday,  the  day  be- 
fore, and  last  year.  Not  only  this,  but  I  ask 
for  much  more.  Body  and  mind  are  only  two 
little  slaves  of  the  soul,  where  the  soul 
knows  her  power.  The  soul  says,  "Do  this," 
and  they  do  it ;  "Go  there,"  and  they  go  ; 
"Abstain,"  and  they  abstain,  though  the 
tempting  morsel  be  at  the  lip.  The  little 
hound  is  held  in  the  leash,  though  the 
startled  game  flutters  before  his  eye.  For 
this  soul  we  pray,  centre  and  lord  of  being : 
^Father,  that  thou  wilt  feed  my  soul ;  give 
love  the  fit  food  for  love,  give  hope  the  fit 
food  for  hope,  give  faith  the  fit  food  for 
faith.  That  which  it  must  have,  which 
thou,  O  Grod,  knowest  so  much  better  than 
I, — ^the  essential  necessity  of  its  being, — be 
pleased  this  day  to  give  my  soul." 

II.  "I  can  join  in  that  last  petition,"  says 
timid  faith  to  me.  "I  can  understand  that 
God  is  the  father  of  my  soul,  feeds  my  soul. 
Nay,  I  understand  that  by  his  immutable 
laws  he  is  the  author  of  my  body,  and  feeds 
my  body.  But  my  trouble  is  that  I  have 
no  right  to  pray  to  him  to-day  to  meet  my 
hodily  wants.  If  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
he  has  established  for  seed-time  and  harvest, 
will  feed  me,  I  need  not  pray  for  other  laws. 
If  they  will  not  feed  me,  I  dare  not  ask 
him  to  change  them  simply  to  serve  my 
turn." 

Let  me  confess  to  timid  faith  like  this, — 
that  this  difficulty  has  been  always  felt. 
The  early  fathers,  in  concession  to  it,  con- 
strued this  prayer  as  having  reference 
simply  to  the  soul's  necessities.  If  Grod  did 
not  choose  to  feed  the  body,  they  said,  of 
his  own  unsolicited  will,  let  the  body  go. 

But  let  me  declare  at  the  same  moment 
that  it  is  a  difficulty  which  I  do  not  feel. 
I  have  said  I  would  not  try  to  define  the 
world  of  spirit  and  the  world  of  matter.  I 
will  not.  I  will  not  try  to  show  where  the 
laws  of  matter  end  and  the  laws  of  spirit 
begin;    though    I    do    think    that  discus- 


sion will  help  timid  faith  in  this  matter. 
Leaving  that  discussion,  I  had  rather  meet 
timid  faith  on  its  own  ground.  For  I  think 
we  may  show  that  the  laws  of  spirit  have 
by  far  the  most  to  do  in  the  supply  even  of 
our  bodily  wants.  I  think  we  can  show 
this  of  what  everybody  admits  to  be  laws  of 
spirit.  Let  alone  the  questions  regarding 
Grod's  fixed  purposes  for  matter.  Let  us 
see  how  our  bodily  lives  hinge  on  his 
spiritual  laws,  on  the  growth  or  failure  of 
other  living  souls,  which  he  cares  for  and 
which  he  moves.  And  for  this  we  will  not 
begin  with  the  broadest  view  of  this  petition, 
but  with  the  most  literal  and  narrow.  I 
will  take  the  familiar  definitions  in  the 
most  familiar  illustrations.  I  will  take  the 
illustration  of  the  child's  question  regarding 
this  prayer.  The  loaf  of  bread  on  your 
table  to-morrow  morning, — how  does  that 
come  to  you  ?  Does  it  come  from  these 
unchanging  material  laws,  or  does  it  come 
from  these  spiritual  interpositions  of  the 
present  love  of  God  which  you  are  willing 
to  acknowledge  ?  Do  you  hastily  reply  that 
it  is  the  material  product  of  material 
-agencies,  that  it  comes  chiefly  from  seed- 
corn,  sunshine,  mobture,  and  the  darkness 
of  the  earth,  that  besides  these  the  waterfall 
has  ground  it,  the  leaven  has  leavened  it, 
and  the  fire  has  baked  it,  by  laws  which 
God  impressed  on  them  all  in  the  begin- 
ning? 

I  will  not  parry  your  declaration  even  by 
asking  what  you  mean  by  "in  the  beginning" 
in  speaking  of  Grod,  who  has  no  begin- 
ning and  no  end,  to  whom  this  period  since 
his  spirit  breathed  upon  the  waters  and  he 
said,  "Let  there  be  light,"  up  to  this  instant 
is  indeed  nothing.  Yet  I  might  do  that 
fairly.  I  had  rather  leave  philosophy  so 
profound.  I  had  rather  look  at  the  imme- 
diate fact  to  which  you  appeal, — the  fact  of 
the  kitchen,  of  the  grain  market,  and  of  the 
Western  harvest.  Is  this  loaf  of  bread  the 
product  of  material  agencies  merely?  All 
the  material  agencies  you  name  were  here 
three  centuries  ago.  The  sun  shone  as 
kindly,  the  dews  fell  as  softly,  the  prairie 
was  as  rich,  the  waterfall  was  as  strong,  the 
fire  was  as  warm.  What,  then,  if  some  cen- 
turies ago  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  landed  on 
our  coast,  as  he  wanted  to,  and  had  sought 
this  fruit  of  your  material  laws?  Would  be 
have  found  it, — would  he  have  found  any- 
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thing  to  compare  with  it?  He  would  have 
found,  if  he  had  searched  long  enough,  a 
few  handfuls  of  savages  lurking  in  the  wil- 
derness, dying  faster  than  their  children 
were  born,  because  these  material  laws  of 
yours  did  not  give  them  their  daily  bread. 
He  would  haye  found  that  peninsula  which 
we  call  New  England  the  lair  of  about 
twenty  thousand  of  these  starving  human 
brutes,  fighting  for  a  sustenance  which  they 
could  not  find.  He  would  have  found  the 
State  of  Vermont,  for  instance,  without  one 
human  inhabitant,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  material  laws  you  tell  me  of  did  not 
supply  the  physical  daily  bread  which  would 
keep  one  human  being  living  there  the  year 
round. 

"Ob,  I  grant,"  you  say,  "that  men  must 
use  these  material  laws  ;  nay,  that  civilized 
men  must  use  them."  Do  you  grant  that? 
Granting  that,  you  grant  everything.  For 
the  moment  man  comes  in,  the  child  of  God 
oomes  in ;  the  moment  he  appears,  the  laws 
of  spirit  are  working  with  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter; and  the  moment  civilized  man  comes 
in,  there  comes  in  man  in  whom  spiritual 
law  has  gained  the  mastery  over  carnal  law, 
and  so  works  its  triumphs  most  completely. 

And,  for  my  illustration,  I  do  not  care 
whether  the  wheat  of  your  loaf  came  from 
your  own  rich  valley — from  Genesee  County 
—or  from  a  prairie  a  tliousand  miles  away. 
The  courage  which  sent  the  first  Daniel 
Boone  or  the  first  Manasseh  Cutler  to  that 
prairie  was  a  spiritual  gift  founded  on  spirit- 
ual law,  sustained,  most  likely, — ^like  all 
courage  which  is  good  for  much, — on  pro- 
found faith  in  the  Great  Spirit  of  all.  And 
oome  down  to  this  day,  the  *^hi8  day"  of  the 
prayer.  The  perseverance  which  ploughed 
that  prairie  last  October,  and  the  industry 
which  reaped  it  this  summer,  are  not  material 
agencies,  but  spiritual  powers.  They  are 
powers  which  are  weak  and  mean  when  the 
man  hardly  lives.  They  are  powers  which 
are  strong  and  dignified  in  proportion  as  the 
man  gains  life.  They  are  strongest  and 
noblest  when  he  gains  life  most  abundantly. 
So  of  the  ingenuity  which  contrived  the 
reaping-machine  which  cut  that  harvest,  or 
which  built  the  mill  which  ground  it,  or 
which  devised  the  engine  which  dragged  it 
night  and  day  from  the  gamer  to  your 
home,  or  the  iron  road  on  which  it  sped 
along  on  that  journey  of  blessing.    Industry, 


perseverance,  wit,  and  ingenuity  like  these 
were  not  physical  powers  like  the  power 
which  speeds  the  falling  apple.  You  do  not 
find  that  a  stout  New  Zealander  has  them  in 
proportion  as  he  is  strong  and  tall.  You  do 
not  find  that  they  grow  as  man  grows  in 
weight  or  in  muscle.  They  are  spiritual 
gifts, — not  the  highest  yet,  but  children  of 
the  highest;  and  they  have  never  existed 
where  the  highest  spiritual  gifts  were  not 
near  at  hand.  Nor  am  I  afraid  to  speak 
here  of  those  highest  gifts  of  all, — of  con- 
science, of  prayer,  of  long  suffering, — ^nay,  of 
martyrdom, — ^which  must  be  before  your 
daily  bread  is  upon  your  board.  Only  I 
declare  I  do  not  know  what  instances  to  se- 
lect out  of  a  million.  The  mother  who 
sits  in  the  sickly  log  cabin  on  the  prairie, 
making  it  the  cheerful  home  of  her  husband, 
who  is  toiling  in  the  field  for  you, — ^she  is 
preserving  his  life  for  him,  though  her  own 
ebbs  away  in  the  midst  of  malaria  and  of 
care  which  is  too  much  for  her.  She  is  not 
making  that  place  a  home,  and  giving  him 
the  courage  for  his  daily  labor,  because  she 
is  a  piece  of  clock-work  wrought  by  physical 
law.  And  the  men  whose  courage  and  con- 
duct deliver,  day  by  day,  at  your  Western 
ports  the  bread  of  the  nation  in  each  day's 
labor, — ^they  would  not  work  up  to  that  mark 
for  any  mere  bribe  of  silver  that  you  could 
offer  them.  Vouch  for  that  for  me,  you 
who  direct  these  packets  and  railroads,  and 
receive  their  supplies.  Own  to  me  that  you 
have  no  physical  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, no  book-keeping,  no  accounting  nor 
oversight,  which  saves  you  from  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  honest  men.  Pearls  be- 
yond price,  indeed,  which  the  merchant-man 
seeks  for  now  as  in  the  Lord's  parable. 
Bear  testimony  for  me  again,  you  bankers, 
that,  if  every  man  who  had  the  accounts  of 
these  great  enterprises  to  hold  were  a  man 
without  spiritual  power,  without  integrity, 
without  honor,  without  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  had  as  little  spiritual  power  as  a 
Tweed  or  a  Sweeney,  those  proud  worka 
would  crumble  into  decay,  as  not  whirlwind 
nor  deluge  could  overthrow  them. 

Yes,  and  go  further  yet :  ask  about  these 
giant  works, — ^your  steam-engines  and  your 
telegraphs.  The  men  who  invent  them, 
who  compel  an  unwilling  people  to  build 
these  avenues  of  your  trade, — ^the  men  over 
whose  work  is  rolled  along  every  day  the 
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daily  bread  that  our  Father  gives  to  us, — are 
not  men  who  are  ruled  by  physical  laws,  or 
whose  triumph  is  a  physical  triumph.  They 
are  not  compassing  wealth.  They  do  not 
seek  it,  and  they  do  not  gain  it.  They 
compel  you  to  do  that  which  they  see  can 
be  done :  they  subdue  the  earth  as  they  set 
out  to  do,  and  then  their  great  mission  is 
fulfilled, — when  the  East  and  West  are 
brought  together, — and  they  step  aside  and 
die  unhonored  and  forgotten.  It  is  not 
such  a  law  as  the  attraction  of  gravitation, 
merely,  that  creates  your  Western  harvest. 
It  is  not  such  a  law  as  the  laws  of  tides  or 
of  eclipses  that  brings  it  to  your  door.  It  is 
the  soul*s  life  which  has  sent  it, — nay,  and 
God  created  it ;  it  is  industry,  devotion,  and 
hope ;  it  is  integrity ;  it  is  public  spirit ;  it 
is  manliness  and  faith.  To  agencies  like 
these,  Grod-given  and  God-sustained,  acting 
in  a  million  hearts  and  ruling  a  million  of 
lives,  is  it  that,  as  we  live,  you  owe  every 
day  every  crust  of  your  daily  bread. 

And  I  state  this  so  briefly  only  as  the 
humblest  instance,  in  the  most  casual 
matter,  of  a  great  reality.  We  are  not  in 
any  moment  dependent  chiefly  or  largely  on 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  laws  of 
matter.  We  are  all  girt  in  by  spiritual 
powers.  It  is  love  that  feeds  us,  it  is  faith 
that  feeds  us,  it  is  hope  that  feeds  us.  If 
these  spiritual  powers  should  cease  for  an 
instant,  it  would  be  worse  for  ns  than 
deluge,  worse  than  total  eclipse,  worse  than 
the  crash  of  planet  against  planet  in  the 
Empyrean.  We  could  not  live  as  stones 
exist,  or  as  the  waters  roll.  Not  we !  For 
we  are  his  children.  We  are  infinite  being^. 
It  is  not  of  the  earth  that  we  live,  nor  by 
the  earth  that  we  are  fed.  It  is  in  Grod 
that  we  live,  in  Grod  that  we  move,  and  in 
God  that  we  have  our  being. 

m.  Of  the  immediate  bearing  of  this 
great  truth  on  our  petition  I  shall  speak 
again.  But  let  me  first  stop  to  remind  you 
that  there  is  another  necessity  of  the  pe- 
tition,— when  we  only  think  of  ourselves 
who  utter  it.  And  here,  as  before,  I  find  it 
most  simple  not  to  take  the  broadest  mean- 
ing of  the  text,  but  only  the  child's  notion. 
The  loaf  of  bread  is  in  the  house,  the  child 
says.  Yes.  It  is  on  the  table,  perhaps. 
Tes.  But  is  the  way  from  the  loaf  to  the 
lip  so  certain  ?  Were  you  never  at  the 
table,  with  the  bounty  of  God  ready  spread, 


at  the  culmination  of  all  those  infinite 
mercies  which  have  tended  to  that  moment 
of  your  life,  when  of  an  instant  you  found 
that  that  bread  was  not  for  you?  Tou  only 
broke  the  seal  of  a  letter,  and  lo  1  there  was 
the  message  within  which  made  you  and 
yours  forget  food  that  day.  Or  a  messenger 
came  running  to  the  door,  or  there  was  a  cry 
of  agony  from  upstairs, — ^nay,  a  thankless 
child  at  the  board  beside  you  spoke  one  hate- 
ful word, — and  you  pushed  the  ready  bread 
away.  It  was  not  for  you!  No:  man  does 
not  live  by  such  bread  alone.  Cannot  live 
by  it,  unless  he  have,  oh,  how  many  mercies 
from  the  mouth  of  God !  And  so  again  is  it 
that  no  man  dare  say  he  stands.  No  man 
dare  count  on  to-morrow,  nor  this  day.  No 
man  dare  say :  '*!  have  provided.  This  hoar 
is  mine."  But  at  every  moment  of  his  life 
man  may  well  entreat  God  to  overrule  still 
the  courses  of  the  world  which  are  inwoven 
with  his  destiny,  and  in  whatever  little 
prudence  of  providence  of  his  own  to 
murmur,  **Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread." 

IV.  Now  let  us  try,  with  such  help  as 
these  two  little  illustrations  give  us,  to  open 
out  some  of  the  wider  range  of  the  import 
of  these  seven  words  of  prayer.  We  see 
that,  unless  we  live  ourselves,  we  cannot 
receive  our  daily  bread.  We  must  be  well 
enough  to  receive  it,  our  friends  must  be 
well  enough,  all  around  us  well  enough,  lest 
this  be  a  feast  of  Tantalus  which  we  have 
provided,  and  vanish  at  the  moment  when 
we  sit  for  the  banquet.  Yes,  and  we  see 
also  that  not  only  must  we  provide,  as  we 
say  so  proudly,  but  God  must  keep  up  a 
million  agencies  now  at  work  in  full  force 
for  us,  or  we  cannot  provide, — ^agencies  not 
of  matter  only,  as  a  world  fond  of  stones 
and  bricks  is  used  to  say,  but  of  the  highest, 
tenderest,  spiritual  laws. 

And,  if  this  is  true  in  these  little  carnal 
necessities  from  which  muscles  are  fed  and 
blood  set  flowing,  how  much  more  of  all  the 
other  necessities  of  our  lives  1  Now  let  me 
go  back  of  the  child's  conception  of  the 
prayer.  Let  me  speak  of  it  as  Jesus  used 
it.  Give  us  that  which  is  essential  for  oar 
being.  We  do  not  pray  to  God  as  if  we 
were  only  so  much  muscle,  vein,  and  artery. 
We  do  not  simply  say,  "Keep  this  blood 
flowing,  keep  these  nerves  thrilling" :  we 
pray  to  him  as  those  who  remember,  reflect, 
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and  plan  for  the  future.  So  we  pray  that 
our  Father  will  keep  this  mind  unshakeu, 
these  memories  true,  aud  these  plans  coher- 
ent. Feed  them,  O  Father,  with  food  suf- 
ficient for  them.  Nay,  we  pray  as  those 
who  love  him  and  love  each  other,  who  be- 
lieve in  him  and]  in  each  other,  who  hope 
nothing  less  than  heaven  for  ourselves  and 
for  each  other.  Feed  these  longings,  these 
appetites  divine,  great  God,  lest  we  cease  to 
love,  to  hope,  or  to  believe.  And  this  is 
not  for  me,  but  for  us;  not  for  my  daily 
bread,  but  for  ours.  So  be  pleased,  g^eat 
God,  to  all  of  us  to  give  the  waters  di- 
vine, of  which  if  one  drink  he  never  thirsts ; 
the  bread  of  life,  of  which  if  one  eats  he 
never  dies.  Not  for  me  only,  but  for  my 
brothers  and  sisters, — all  my  brothers,  all 
my  sisters.  Feed  the  body,  feed  the  mind, 
—yes,  this  day,  Father, — and  so  much  more 
the  soul  with  this  daily  bread,  this  es- 
sential food  of  its  necessity,  with  the  reve- 
lation of  thyself  and  of  thine  own  loving 
kindness,  of  thine  own  tender  help  here 
and  of  thine  own  sweet  will,  with  all  fond 
hopes,  loving  affections,  with  all  tender 
mercies,  with  all  certainty  of  thine  own  help 
and  comfort  and  blessing.  Feed  us  aU, 
great  God,  so  that  we  may  grow  in  grace, 
fed  by  the  abundance  of  thy  love ;  so  that 
we  may  more  truly  live;  so  that  we  may 
the  better  pray,  and  to-morrow  shall  utter 
one  prayer  something  closer  to  thee  than 
ever  when  we  say : — 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven, 

Hallowed  be  thy  name. 

Thy  kingdom  come. 

Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

For  this  be  pleased  to  feed  us,  Father, 
body,  mind,  and  soul.   So  be  pleased,  then,  to 

Give  us,  even  this  day,  our  daily  bread. 
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In  the  Book  of  Exodus  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment we  fiod  this  strange  story:  '*Moses 
kept  the  flock  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law, 
the  priest  of  Midian ;  and  he  led  the  flock 
to  the  back  of  the  desert,  and  came  to  the 
mountain  of  God,  even  to  Horeb.  And  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a 
flame  of  lire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush  ; 
and  he  looked,  and,  behold,  the  bush  burned 

•From  tlie  Comififf  JMy. 


with  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed." 
Until  lately  there  was  only  one  alterna- 
tive with  regard  to  a  story  like  this, — ^to  fall 
back  on  miracle  or  to  deny.  Fortunately 
for  us,  the  time  has  now  come  to  explain ; 
and  the  explanation  comes  through  the  val- 
uable discovery  of  our  ignorance.  We  are 
now  sufficiently  advanced  to  know  how  little 
we  know, — ^a  great  point  I  We  are,  naturally, 
exceedingly  proud  of  our  mighty  scientific 
advances;  but  the  greatest  advance  of  all 
is  this  discovery  of  our  ignorance  and  of  the 
limitations  of  the  senses.  We  are  like  a 
race  of  beings  bom  in  a  vast  cavern,  who 
have  found  out  how  to  make  torches  and 
light  them.  Our  main  business  now  is  to 
explore.  Perhaps  we  may  find  the  entrance 
to  the  cave. 

But,  even  as  to  these  lindted  senses,  we 
know  not  at  all  what  they  really  are.  We 
only  know  that  they  deceive  us  at  every 
turn.  What  we  call  color,  for  instance,  has 
no  corresponding  reality  outside  of  the  eye 
and  brain.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  color 
apart  from  sensation, — only  vibrations  which 
we  translate  as,  or  into,  color;  and  the 
senses  only  respond  to  a  few  of  these  vibra- 
tions. In  a  sense,  every  bush  burns  with 
fire,  just  as  every  shell  does,  or  every  blade 
of  grass, — ^jast  as  every  crystal  does,  or 
the  human  hand;  but  we  are  limited  and 
dull,  and  do  not  see  all  there  is  to  be  seen. 
There  is  never  any  color  until  there  is  an 
eye  to  see  it.  We  who  sit  here  now  can 
see,  for  instance,  these  blue  and  white 
fiowers  and  these  green  fronds  of  ferns ;  but, 
when  we  go  away  and  shut  the  doors,  and 
there  is  no  one  here  to  see,  there  will  be  no 
blue  and  white  and  green, — only  vibrations 
that  will  appeal  to  space  in  vain.  If  only 
one  came  in  again  to  see,  all  the  beauty 
would  reappear,  but  in  the  translating  eyes 
and  brain,  not  in  the  flowers.  Every  one  of 
us  here  may  know  these  things  well;  but 
I  am  convinced  they  are  very  far  from  hav- 
ing their  full  influence  over  us,  so  ingrained 
in  us  is  the  old  notion  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  senses  to  reveal  all  that  Nature  is 
and  all  that  Nature  has  to  show.  So  let 
me  recall  to  you  the  familiar  exposition  of 
the  phenomena  of  color  and  sound  as  given 
by  Mr.  Tyndall  (always  firmly  grasping  the 
fact  that  sights  and  sounds  are,  in  a  sense, 
illusions,  and  that  ^'things  are  not  what 
they  seem**).     "Color,"  says  Mr.  Tyndall, 
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'*is  determined  by  length  of  light  wave,  and 
consequent  frequency  of  repetition  on  the 
optic  nerve."  That  is  to  say,  the  sight  of 
blue  or  yellow  or  red  or  violet  is  not  the^ 
sight  of  objects  that  are  really  blue  or  yel- 
low or  red  or  violet,  but  the  sight  in  a 
special  state  of  agitation  produced  by  vibra- 
tions or  waves  of  light  If  these  waves  are 
short  and  quick,  you  see  one  color ;  if  they 
are  long  and  slower,  you  see  another  color. 
When  you  see  violet,  for  instance,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  object  at  all  resembling  vio- 
let ;  but  what  happens  is  that  you  are  re- 
ceiving from  the  object  six  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  millions  of  millions  of  shocks 
per  second.  And  so  tiny  are  these  waves 
which  spell  violet  that  about  57,500  would 
make  a  thread  of  waves  an  inch  long. 

Now  our  range  is  very  limited.  There 
are  colors  we  cannot  see,  though  they  are 
before  our  eyes;  or,  to  speak  more  ac- 
curately, there  are  waves  of  light  so  short 
and  swift  that  no  ordinary  eye  in  its  ordi- 
nary condition  can  translate  them.  ** Be- 
yond the  violet  we  have  rays  of  too  high 
a  pitch  to  be  visible,"  says  Mr.  Tyndall, 
**and  beyond  the  red  we  have  rays  of  too 
low  a  pitch  to  be  visible.  The  phenomena 
of  light  are  in  this  case  paralleled  by  those 
of  sound.  If  it  did  not  involve  a  contradic- 
tion, we  might  say  that  there  are  musical 
sounds  of  too  high  a  pitch  to  be  heard,  and 
also  sounds  of  too  low  a  pitch  to  be  heard. 
Speaking  strictly,  there  are  waves  trans- 
mitted through  the  air  from  vibrating 
bodies  which,  although  they  strike  upon  the 
ear  in  regular  recurrence,  are  incompetent 
to  excite  the  sensation  of  a  musical  note." 
The  human  creature  carries  about  with  him, 
as  it  were,  a  kind  of  keyboard,  and  that  is 
his  range.  Very  naturally,  he  is  apt  to 
think  that  his  poor  little  key-board  em- 
braces all  the  music  there  is;  but  what  a 
delusion  that  is!  Huxley,  describing  the 
movements  of  the  fluid  which  courses 
through  the  hairs  of  the  common  stinging 
nettle,  says,  ''The  wonderful  silence  of  a 
tropical  forest  is,  after  all,  due  only  to  the 
dulness  of  our  hearing.  Could  our  ears 
catch  the  murmur  of  these  tiny  maelstroms 
as  they  whirl  in  the  innumerable  myriads  of 
living  cells  which  constitute  each  tree,  we 
should  be  stunned  as  with  the  roar  of  a 
great  city."  That  is  not  a  venture  of  scien- 
tific audacity  or  a  bit  of  poetic  sentimental- 


ity: it  is  a  sober  fact.  If  the  human  ear 
were  differently  constructed  (and  adequately 
constructed),  what  we  call  the  stillness  of  a 
wood  on  a  summer  evening  would  be  a  roar, 
— say  like  the  roar  of  the  traffic  before  the 
Royal  Exchange  at  mid-day.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  one's  range.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
deliberately  says,  **The  univei-se  is  probably 
full  of  sound  which  we  cannot  perceive." 

I  am  not  talking  mediaeval  nonsense  then, 
but  sober  modem  science,  when  I  say  that 
this  church  might  be  full  of  the  music  of 
angels  and  we  not  hear  it,  just  as  it  might 
be  full  of  their  bright  presences  and  we  not 
see  them.  You  hear  my  poor  earth-bom 
voice  because  your  key-board's  earth-born 
range  can  respond  to  it.  Alter  that  range, 
add  to  the  octaves,  and  again  and  again 
extend  the  range,  and  you,  you  sitting  there, 
might  hear,  not  me  at  all,  but  the  heavenly 
host  praising  God,  and  saying,  ''Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men."  Mr.  Huxley 
would  perhaps  be  one  of  the  last  men  to 
believe  in  its  happening;  but  ask  him 
whether  it  is  scientifically  coherent  and  con- 
ceivable.   He  could  not  deny  it. 

Go  back  to  Mr.  Tyndall.  He  finely  says, 
"Were  our  organs  sharp  enough  to  see  the 
motions  of  the  air  through  which  an  agree- 
able voice  is  passing,  we  might  see  stamped 
upon  that  air  the  conditions  of  motion  on 
which  the  sweetness  of  the  voice  depends." 
Think  of  it!  If  you  could  see  the  lovely 
curves  and  shapes  of  the  waves  of  sound, 
when  the  voice  is  musical  and  sings  in  tune, 
you  might  see  the  music,  and  even  find  it 
more  exquisite  than  that  which  the  ear  re- 
ports as  sound.  At  this  very  instant  thifl 
church  is  filled  with  millions  upon  millions 
of  tiny  waves  of  air  produced  by  my  poor 
voice.  You  do  not  see  the  waves,  but  some 
of  them  impinge  upon  your  instrnments  of 
hearing,  and  you  translate  these  waves  into 
sounds.  So  with  sight.  Two-thirds  of  the 
light-rays  around  us  fail  to  rouse  in  the  eye 
the  sense  of  vision.  "The  rays  exist,"  says 
Mr.  Tyndall,  "but  the  visual  organ  requisite 
for  their  translation  into  light  does  not  exist" 
So,  for  us,  two-thirds  of  the  light  around  us 
is  as  though  it  were  not;  and  yet,  "from 
this  region  of  darkness  and  mystery  which 
surrounds  us,  rays  may  now  be  darting 
which  require  but  the  development  of  proper 
intellectual  organs  to  translate  them  into 
knowledge  as  far  surpassing   ours  as  ours 
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surpasses  that  of  the  wallowiDg  reptiles 
which  once  held  possession  of  the  planet" 
And  that  is  from  a  man  who  hates  every- 
thing that  bears  any  resemblance  to  super- 
stition, and  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  mate- 
rialist! 

Take  another  step  into  this  inner  world. 
Not  only  are  we  surrounded  by  countless 
myriads  of  rays  of  light  and  color  whose 
value  we  never  perceive,  but  it  is  a  scientific 
fact  that  every  object  has  its  own  aura  or 
emanation, — a  shell,  a  sea  wave,  a  look  of 
hair,  a  blade  of  grass,  a  human  hand,  a  mag- 
net, a  grain  of  sand,  a  drop  of  dew,  a  drop  of 
blood.  What  you  see  is  only  the  core,  or 
perhaps  the  husk  of  it.  The  wondrous 
flashing  aura,  fire,  or  soul  of  it,  you  see  not. 
You  see  a  rose  two  inches  long,  and  you  say, 
''How  beautiful  it  is  I"  What  if  you  could 
see  the  lovely  lake  of  fragrance  in  which  it 
lies,  a  little  sea  of  exquisite  beauty,  with 
myriads  of  color  waves! 

A  few  years  ago  a  laborious  and  patient 
German  lover  of  science  discovered  that  cer- 
tain persons  had  the  power  to  actually  see 
the  emanations  from  material  objects  which 
transcend  the  range  of  our  ordinary  key- 
board ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he  found  that 
these  subtile  auras  were  only  visible  in  the 
dark.  These  visible  emanations  or  auras 
proceeded  from  potent  centres,  such  as 
magnets,  crystals,  minerals,  and  the  human 
body ;  and  by  hundreds  of  persons  they  were 
seen. 

It  is  now  an  axiom  of  science  that  one 
body  cannot  act  upon  another  at  a  distance 
without  affecting  every  atom  on  the  way 
and  on  the  same  plane.  It  follows  that  the 
magnet  with  its  power  of  attraction,  or  the 
rose  with  its  fragrance,  must  act  upon  every 
particle  lying  between  itself  and  the  object 
attracted,  or  the  person  regaled.  Think 
what  that  would  mean  to  one  who  had  eyes 
to  see !  Now,  the  curious  thing  is  that  cen- 
turies before  this  was  science  it  was  said  to 
be  experience.  For  centuries  the  witness 
has  been  borne  that  here  and  there  one  had 
inner  or  finer  senses  open  to  see  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  beyond  the  ordinary  ken  of  man, 
—the  radiant  bush,  the  ministering  angel, 
the  heavenly  ^sion.  The  Bible  is  full  of  it, 
and  I  for  one  am  no  longer  able  to  put  it  all 
down  to  delusion  or  romance.  The  bush 
that  burned  with  fire,  then,  was  not  necessa- 
rily a  bush  under  new  conditions,  but  there 


may  have  been  an  observer  of  it  whose 
vision  was,  for  the  moment,  under  new  con- 
ditions, or  whose  normal  vision  had  an  ab- 
normal range.  What  Moses  saw,  any  of  us 
might  see  in  a  hundred  Surrey  lanes  this 
heavenly  June  if  our  eyes  were  tuned  to  the 
subtile  splendor.  If  our  senses  were  ade- 
quate to  the  scene,  a  hawthorn  bush  in 
flower  would  be  an  object  of  such  magnifi- 
cence that  the  little  we  have  been  used  to 
see  would  seem  coarse  and  poor.  The  lane 
would  be  filled  with  a  vibrating  river  of 
flashing  light  and  color.  The  myriad  waves 
of  odor  might  be  beheld  as  radiant  waves  of 
gold.  £very  garden  would  outrival  Para- 
dise, and  every  orchard  be  an  Eden  that 
never  shone  in  even  a  poet's  dream.  There 
would  be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  as 
John  said;  and  Surrey  might  be  heaven. 

That  is  not  rhapsody :  it  is  science.  It  is 
not  old-world  illusion :  it  is  nineteenth-cen- 
tury fact.  And  I  say  it  is  the  function — ^the 
special  function— of  the  religious  teacher  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  these  scientific  masters  in 
Israel,  and  to  carry  away  rich  spoils  from 
this  region  of  science  for  his  own  sphere  of 
religious  faith  and  hope.  Am  I,  then,  going 
beyond  my  right  and  my  duty  when  I  push 
home  these  splendid  suggestions,  and  find 
just  what  I  want  in  the  glorious  new  world 
opened  to  us  beyond  the  range  of  these  poor 
senses, — to  find  there  the  possibility  of  the 
things  to  which  the  great  Paul  referred 
when  he  said,  ''The  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not 
seen  are  eternal"  ?  In  other  words,  the 
dust  and  ashes  that  now  are  ours^-defining 
both  our  possessions  and  our  limits — will 
one  day  fail  us.  From  us  they  will  crum- 
ble, or  we  must  crumble  from  them ;  but  the 
subtile  realities  which  produced  them,  and 
for  a  time  fed  them,  will  remain, —  the 
boundless  oceans  of  energy  and  vitality  of 
which  now  we  know  nothing,  being  only 
like  the  children  of  an  earlier  day  who  gath- 
ered shells  on  the  shore,  while  beyond  the 
seas  and  beyond  the  stars  new  worlds 
waited  to  be  won.  Yes,  let  Huxley  and 
Paul,  Tyndall  and  John,  sit  together  in 
these  "heavenly  places,"  and  make  the  glori- 
ous circle  of  revelation  complete.  I  confess 
it,  I  was  never  so  tired  of  the  infatuation  of 
the  unbeliever's  denials,  the  insolence  of  his 
assertion,  "It  cannot  be."  We  know  nothing 
as  it  is,  not  even  the  secret  of  the  denier's 
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power  to  say  sach  a  thing  as  that  '*it  cannot 
be."  We  know  nothing  so  surely  as  our 
ignorance  and  insignificance ;  and  we  ought 
to  know  that  nothing  becomes  us  so  well  as 
faith  and  hope  and  love.  The  possibilities 
are  boundless.  Why  not  give  the  glorious 
possibilities  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  ?  The 
world  that  is  seen  is  greater  than  we  know. 
What  must  the  unseen  be  ?  We  only  know 
that  there  is  room  for  our  most  lavish  faith, 
for  our  most  enchanting  hope.  No  dream 
of  spirit-life  was  ever  half  so  glorious  as 
that  which  our  knowledge  now  allows  us. 
No  faith  in  angel-presences  was  ever  half  so 
vivid  as  that  which  science  must  now  at 
least  condone.  That  fine  religious  thinker 
who  lately  bade  us  believe  that  fathers  and 
mothers  and  dear  children  <*  *dead  and  gone' 
were  only  just  beyond  the  line  of  the  vis- 
ible" no  longer  indulged  in  mere  rhapsody. 
He  stood  on  the  rock  of  science. 

This  is  the  gospel  for  our  day,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  which  old  creeds  and  dogmas  seem 
but  as  dust  and  ashes.  Believing  this,  we 
might  make  a  new  world  of  it.  The  com- 
mon streets,  the  fields,  the  clouds,  the  roaring 
city,  the  burdens  and  those  who  carry  them, 
the  ceaseless,  dim,  inexorable  struggle,  the 
bed  of  sickness,  the  still,  silent  clay,  might 
all  receive  a  new  and  deep  significance. 
The  way  may  be  rough,  the  stress  of  battle 
may  weigh  us  down,  the  night  may  be  dark, 
and  mists  may  part  us  from  some  who  made 
it  for  us  a  blessed  thing  to  be.  As  we  press 
on,  the  old  force  fails,  the  old  vision  grows 
dim.  Presently,  we  shall  fall  in  the  path  un- 
conscious, but  not  alone.  We  are  waited 
for,  they  are  looking  for  us :  they  will  see 
us,  will  come  to  us,  will  care  for  us ;  and, 
when  we  wake,  it  will  be  only  to  be  at  home, 
and  we  shall  learn  that  in  the  old  life, 
though  we  did  not  know  it  and  could  not 
see  it,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise 
of  God. 

John  Page  Hopps. 

London,  £ng. 


THE    BASES    OF    RELIGIOUS    BE- 
LIEF* 


Little  self-denials,  little  honesties,  little 
passing  words  of  sympathy,  little  nameless 
acts  of  kindness,  little  silent  victories  over 
favorite  temptations, — these  are  the  silent 
threads  of  gold  which,  when  woven  together, 
gleam  out  so  brightly  in  the  pattern  of  life 
that  God  approves. — F.  W,  Farrar, 


The  above  is  the  subject  of  the  last  pub- 
lished series  of  lectures  delivered  in  Oxford 
and  London  on  the  Hibbert  foundation. 
Through  the  volumes  which  have  previously 
appeared  from  the  pens  of  such  scholars  as 
Max  Miiller,  Prof.  Kuenen,  Dr.  Hatch, 
Count  D'Alviella,  and  Dr.  Charles  Beard, 
the  religious  world  has  come  to  expect  only 
the  work  of  a  master  from  any  one  called  to 
give  the  annual  course  of  Hibbert  Lectures; 
and  Prof.  Charles  B.  Upton  of  Manchester 
College,  Oxford,  the  author  of  the  present 
volume,  has  not  lowered  the  former  high 
standard  of  excellence. 

Will  religion  be  able  to  maintain  its 
place  as  an  integral  and  perennial  factor  in 
the  constitution  of  human  nature,  capable 
of  thriving  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  scien- 
tific thinking  and  philosophic  reflection  ?  or 
will  it  begin  to  decay  as  philosophical  and 
scientific  insight  broadens  and  deepens, 
until  there  remains  to  it  no  more  dignified 
place  than  that  furnished  by  psychical  re- 
search, clairvoyance,  spiritualism,  and  Uie- 
osophy?  In  other  words,  has  religious  be- 
lief a  permanent  foundation  in  the  very 
nature  of  things?  and,  therefore,  amid  all 
the  evolution  of  its  changing  forms,  will  its 
essential  substance  and  its  influence  in  the 
life  of  man  persist?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions that  Prof.  Upton  sets  out  to  answer  in 
the  volume  before  us;  and  certainly  no 
questions  more  pressing  or  urgent  present 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  men  in  our  day. 
His  answer  begins  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  religious  belief. 

Religion  is  defined  as  Hhefelt  personal 
relationship  in  which  the  finite  self^eon- 
sciousness  stands  to  the  immanent  and  uni- 
versal ground  of  all  being."  "Whenever 
the  idea  of  a  personal  relation  between  God 
and  man  dies  away,  religion  proper  inevi- 
tably decays  and  dies.'*  "The  complete 
conception  of  religion  is  not  reached  till  we 
recognize  that  the  immanent  God  is  appre- 
hended by  the  religious  consciousness,  not 
only  as  (1)  the  light  of  its  reason,  but  (2) 
as  the  source  of  its  moral  imperative  and 
its  moral  ideal,  and  (3)  as  also  felt  as  in  im- 


•  Hibbert  Lectures,  1893.  By  Charles  B.  Uptoo, 
Professor  of  PbiloeophT  In  Manchester  College,  Ox- 
ford.   Published  by  Williams  &  Norgate,  London. 
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mediate  personal  relation  with  the  soul.'' 
"Wherever  we  find  a  form  of  religion  in 
which  no  appeal  is  made  to  the  soul's  im- 
mediate consciousness  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence, and  God  is  treated  mainly  as  a  ra- 
tional hypothesis  to  account  for  the  facts  of 
nature  or  of  man's  moral  life,  there  we  in- 
variahly  find  a  religion  which  kindles  no 
warmth  and  enthusiasm,  possesses  little 
or  no  self-propagating  power,  and  which, 
though  in  general  oonseryative  of  the  recog- 
nized moralities,  is  not  favorable  to  the  in- 
coming of  new  and  higher  moral  and  social 
ideab."  The  teaching  "that  God  is  known 
only  in  the  command  of  the  moral  impera- 
tive, though  this  is  doubtless  the  most  im- 
portant and  influential  factor  in  our  appre- 
hension of  God  and  of  his  relation  to  our 
individual  minds,  yet  places  an  unreal  dis- 
tsDce  between  God  and  the  soul.  The  doc- 
trioe  of  the  ethical  imperative  needs  to  be 
associated  with  the  doctrine  of  the  felt  im- 
manence and  inwardness  of  Grod's  presence 
in  our  aspirations  after  truth,  in  our  aes- 
thetic emotions,  and  in  our  diviner  affec- 
tions, if  it  is  to  at  all  adequately  express  the 
manifold  ways  in  which  the  indwelling 
Father  reveals  himself  in  the  reason,  the 
conscience,  and  the  heart." 

^The  highest  form  of  religious  belief  is 
only  reached  when,  on  the  one  hand,  intel- 
lectual culture  has  disclosed  the  immanence 
of  God  in  the  human  mind  as  the  rational 
ground  and  necessary  condition  of  all  think- 
ing and  all  knowledge;  and  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  evolution  of  ethical  ideas 
and  sentiments  has  revealed  that  same 
divine  immanence  in  the  felt  absolute  im- 
perative, through  which  the  higher  affec- 
tions of  the  soul  proclaim  their  intrinsic 
supremacy,  and  divine  love  comes  to  be 
recognized  as  the  highest  spring  of  human 
conduct,  as  the  fundamental  principle  in  all 
ethical  ideals,  and  therefore  as  pertaining  to 
or  constituting  the  very  essence  of  the  nat- 
ure of  God." 

^^This  highest  form  of  religious  belief 
first  took  shape  in  Christian  Theism 
through  the  fusion  of  the  Greek  religion  of 
thought,  or  reason,  and  the  Hebrew  religion 
of  conscience,  the  Hebrew  doing  justice  to 
the  subjective  relations  between  the  soul 
and  the  immanent  God,  the  Greek  doing 
justice  to  the  immanence  and  self-revelation 
of  God  in   nature,  and   the   demands    of 


reason  for  the  unification  of  knowledge. 
The  fusion  of  the  two  in  Christianity  has 
given  a  result  which  bids  fair  to  become  the 
final  form  of  religious  belief,  the  world  re- 
ligion in  which  lower  forms  of  faith  will  at 
length  be  merged.'* 

Without  doubt  the  central  thought  of 
Prof.  Upton's  religious  philosophy  is  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  insight,  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  possession  by  man  of  a  faculty  by 
which  he  apprehends  not  finite  things  and 
phenomena,  but  rather  the  ultimate  ground, 
or  central  principle,  to  which  finite  things 
and  selves  owe  their  existence  and  unity. 
The  essence  of  the  knowledge  of  Grod  he 
holds  to  be  the  immediate  consciousness  of 
God.  Aristotle  described  this  religious  in- 
sight as  a  function  of  reason,  Paul  as  a 
function  of  spirit 

Does  this  religious  insight  give  knowl- 
edge or  only  belief?  Belief,  answers  Upton, 
but  explains  that  the  word  "knowledge"  is 
reserved  for  such  lower  insight  into  the  re- 
lations of  phenomena  as  the  cultivated  sci- 
entific understanding  is  competent  to  reach, 
while  the  belief  which  comes  from  spiritual 
insight  is  something  vastly  deeper,  admitting 
the  soul  to  the  sphere  of  ultimate  reality. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  second 
lecture  in  the  volume.  We  have  given  so 
much  attention  to  these  opening  lectures 
because  they  are  fundamental  to  all  that 
comes  after.  The  remaining  lectures  deal 
with  Agnosticism  and  Positivism  as  an- 
tagonistic to  the  doctrine  of  Spiritual  In- 
sight; the  relation  of  Culture,  first  to  Dog- 
matic Religion,  second  to  Rational  Relig- 
ion ;  God  as  Ground  and  Cause  of  the 
Cosmos ;  God  as  the  Source  of  Ideals ;  Ab- 
solute Idealism,  including  a  discussion  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will;  and  Ethical 
Theism,  including  the  question  of  Individ- 
ual Immortality.  These  themes  take  the 
reader  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  religion.  The  author,  by  numerous 
quotations  from  writers  of  eminence,  shows 
himself  at  home  in  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that 
the  work  suffers  both  artistically  and  logi- 
cally from  over-quotation.  Prof.  Upton  has 
his  subject  fully  in  hand,  and  his  clear, 
strong  style  is  quite  equal  to  carrying  con- 
viction unre-enforced  by  the  words  of 
others.  Some  one  has  said,  **We  live  in  an 
age  of  free  thought,  but  not  of  free  think- 
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ing."  And  it  is  further  trae  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  habit  of  free  thinking  is  not 
always  accompanied  by  faith  in  the  ability 
of  the  thought  evolved  to  win  its  own  way, 
hence  the  tendency  to  fall  back  upon  au- 
thority for  re-enforcement. 

One  or  two  other  criticisms  will  occur  to 
many  readers.  The  slightly  polemical  tone 
which  occurs  here  and  there  in  the  volume 
seems  out  of  keeping  with  the  gravity  and 
dignity  of  the  theme  discussed.  Again,  the 
author's  profound  reverence  for  Dr.  Marti- 
neau  and  his  thought  at  times  suggests  the 
pupil  rather  than  the  independent  investi- 
gator, although,  if  one  must  have  a  master, 
it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  choose  one 
more  worthy  than  Martineau. 

Prof.  Upton,  in  discussing  Hegelianism, 
gives  one  the  impression  of  taking  up  the 
gauntlet  for  Dr.  Martineau's  position,  as 
given  in  "A  Study  of  Religion"  and  "Types 
of  Ethical  Theory."  But,  surely,  giants 
need  no  outside  help  in  resolving  their  dif- 
ferences. Prof.  Upton  admits  "the  great 
educational  influence  of  Hegelianism,"  that 
it  has  "reinstated  thought  in  its  true  rights 
as  being  capable  of  giving  man  a  genuine 
and  progressive  insight  into  the  nature  of 
reality,"  that  it  has  "gotten  rid  of  the  old 
notion  of  matter  as  a  mysterious  substance, 
with  properties  whoUy  unUke  and  incom- 
parable  with  the  properties  of  mind,"  and 
has  given  a  clear  insight  into  the  truth  that 
"beneath  the  partial  dualism  which  separates 
mind  and  matter  there  is  a  deeper  unity  of 
substance."  Admitting,  too,  that  "genuine 
Hegelianism  has  close  affinities  with  the 
popular  view  of  evolution  and  with  preva- 
lent scientific  ideas,"  he  concludes  that  al- 
ready "many  signs  indicate  its  incipient  dis- 
integration,"— a  conclusion  which  will  be  a 
surprise  to  not  a  few  of  his  readers. 

But  these  slight  defects  and  misjudgments, 
if  such  they  are,  may  well  be  overlooked  in 
estimating  the  book  as  a  whole.  From  the 
opening  chapter  on  the  Nature  of  Religious 
Belief  to  the  closing  pages  which  discuss 
personal  immortality,  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  held,  and  his  own  thought  power 
enlisted  to  help  solve  the  problems  pre- 
sented. The  volume  merits  a  wide  read- 
ing; and,  unless  the  present  reviewer  is 
greatly  mistaken,  it  will  not  prove  the  last 
or  even  the  best  volume  from  the  same  pen. 

Eliza  R.  Sumderlaivd. 


RELIGION  AND  POLITICS, 


II. 


It  is  sometimes  thought  religion  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  and  that 
the  preacher  should  not  in  any  way  deal 
with  political  questions,  or  else  there  will 
follow  a  union  between  Church  and  State, 
which  the  best  and  freest  thought  of  to-day 
pronouHces  highly  undesirable.  Moat  cer- 
tainly there  should  be  no  union  whatever 
between  Church  and  State.  Church  prop- 
erty should  be  taxed,  because  when  it  is 
untaxed  those  who  believe  in  no  church 
whatever  are  indirectly  compelled  to  sup- 
port some  form  of  worship  against  their  con- 
sciences and  their  reason.  No  form  of  relig- 
ious exercises  should  be  in  the  public 
schools,  because  religious  worship  should 
not  be  imposed  upon  the  conscience.  PriesU 
craft  should  have  no  right  to  dictate  or  de- 
clare what  the  State  shall  do:  state-cra£t 
should  have  no  right  to  decree  or  declare 
what  the  Church  shall  do  or  how  men  shall 
worship.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  relig- 
ion should  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics, 
or  that  the  religious  teacher  should  not  have 
the  right  to  teach  his  people  concerning 
their  political  rights  and  duties.  In  formal 
religious  exercises  in  schools,  legislatures, 
or  political  convention  there  is  not  much 
of  true  religion.  Let  the  political  conven- 
tion construct  an  honest  platform  and  nomi- 
nate worthy  candidates,  let  the  legislature 
enact  just  laws,  let  the  schools  teach  pure 
morals  and  essential  knowledge,  and  thus 
true  religion  will  find  its  way  into  these 
public  spheres. 

When  the  existence  of  this  nation  was  in 
peril,  should  every  pulpit  have  been  silent  ? 
When  the  escaping  slaves  were,  by  law,  re- 
turned to  their  owners,  should  the  pulpit 
have  been  silent?  When  Pilate  condemned 
Jesus  to  death  for  political  reasons,  did 
moral  and  religious  teachers  then  do  right 
to  be  silent  ?  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  to- 
day true,  as  Mazzini  said,  that  <^very  polit- 
tical  question  is  fast  becoming  a  social 
question,  and  every  social  question  is  as  rap- 
idly becoming  a  religious  question"  ? 

The  pulpit  surely  should  inculcate  pa- 
triotism. By  this  is  meant  not  what  some 
one  has  called  "  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoun- 
drel," but  true  public-spiritedness  and  regard 
for  the  public  good.    High  ideals  should  be 
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held  up  before  the  youth.  A  recent  cartoon 
in  Puck  represents  the  boys  of  to-day  as 
dreaming  of  the  careers  of  great  monopolists 
or  treasurers  of  insurance  companies,  with 
large  salaries  and  little  duties,  as  the  ob- 
jects of  their  ambitions,  whereas  the  boys  of 
the  past  days  dreamed  of  the  careers  of  great 
generals,  great  leaders,  great  statesmen,  as 
the  object  of  their  ambitions.  Surely,  the 
religious  teacher  should  hold  up  higher  than 
material  ideals,  instructing  the  youth  that 
fame  is  nobler  than  money,  and  failure  with 
Socrates  and  Christ  is  better  than  what  the 
world  of  to-day  calls  success.  The  chief 
idolatry  of  our  times  which  most  needs  to 
be  rebuked,  is  not  the  worship  of  money 
nor  of  fashion,  nor  of  to-morrow.  These 
are  all  indeed  popular  idolatries,  but  they 
are  carried  on  in  the  side  temples  of  to-day's 
life.  The  chief  idolatry  of  to-day,  in  both 
private  and  public  life,  is  the  worship  of  suc- 
cess. ''A  crown  once  worn,"  as  the  old  prov- 
erb says,  *'  cleanses  the  wearer  of  all  de- 
fects." The  pulpit  surely  needs  to  rebuke 
this  with  righteous  scorn  and  earnest  indig- 
nation. 

Beligion  should  teach  that  nothing  can  be 
politically  right  which  is  morally  wrong. 
If  slander  is  wrong,  so  is  political  abuse  and 
misrepresentation.  If  bribery  is  wrong  for 
personal  ends,  it  is  equally  wrong  when  co- 
operatively done  for  partisan  ends.  If  it  is 
wrong  for  you  or  me  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquors,  it  is  wrong  for  the  city  or  the  com- 
monwealth or  the  nation.  Religion  teaches 
that  in  politics,  as  in  every  sphere,  it  is 
one's  duty  to  think,  to  hear  all  sides,  to  rea- 
son and  compare.  It  denies  the  statement 
that  it  is  traitorous  to  one's  party  to  take 
the  paper  of  another  party.  It  says,  Hear 
all  sides,  then  decide.  Religion  affirms  that 
politics  should  be  decent,  it  utters  a  plea 
against  party  rancor  and  bitter  animosity. 
It  says  to  the  party  politician  and  party 
worker,  and  newspapers  and  speakers,  that 
people  are  rapidly  growing  tired  of  cam- 
paigns of  mud-slinging  and  personal  abuse. 
It  declares  thai  party  will  make  votes  whose 
papers  and  speakers  discuss  measures  and 
principles  rather  than  fling  personalities. 
It  is  sad  to  remember  that  Greorge  Washing- 
ton was  unreservedly  denounced  and  abused. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  lampooned,  traduced, 
maligned  by  party  passion.  Tet  around 
his  bier  both  friend  and  foe  gathered  to 


praise.  James  Bryce  well  says  that,  ''if  the 
path  to  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures 
and  the  higher  municipal  offices  were 
cleared  of  the  stumbling-blocks  and  dirt 
heaps  which  now  encumber  it,  placed  there 
by  the  professional  politician,  a  great  change 
would  soon  come  to  pass  upon  the  composi- 
tion of  legislative  bodies,  and  a  new  prin- 
ciple be  felt  in  the  management  of  State  and 
municipal  as  well  as  of  Congressional  af- 
fairs." 

Religion  should  encourage  independence 
and  individuality  among  voters.  It  is  a 
customary  word  in  political  circles  that 
party  loyalty  demands  that  all  members  of 
the  party  vote  a  straight  ticket.  If  this  be 
party  loyalty,  then  give  us  party  treason, 
that  we  may  have  loyalty  to  the  common- 
wealth. It  is  not  the  case,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  that  the  politician  has  no  conscience. 
Every  mortal  has  a  conscience.  Carlyle 
tells  us  that  the  dissipated  and  depraved 
nobility  in  France  before  the  Revolution 
had  one  virtue  left,  the  virtue  of  perfect 
readiness  to  fight  duels.  So  the  basest  poli- 
tician has  at  least  one  virtue,  a  sensitiveness 
to  votes.  A  New  Jersey  legislator  recently 
said:  ''Church  people  be  damned  I  They 
will  protest  and  talk  and  pray ;  but,  when 
election  time  comes,  they  will  vote  right." 
By  voting  right  he  meant  voting  a  straight 
party  ticket.  So  long  as  the  good  and  pious 
people  who  are  Republicans  can  be  relied 
upon  to  vote  the  party  ticket  straight 
through,  and  good  and  pious  people  who  are 
Democrats  can  be  depended  upon  to  vote 
their  party  ticket  straight  through,  the  poli- 
tician will  cater  only  to  the  great  under- 
mass  of  purchasable  and  changeable  votes 
at  the  lowest  end  of  the  political  scale.  Let 
there  be  formed,  however,  a  great  and  ever- 
increasing  body  of  independent  voters  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  political  scale,  and  the 
politician's  sensitive  conscience  will  cause 
him  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  this 
nobler  class,  and  the  inevitable  result  will 
be  better  nominations,  better  measures,  and 
the  general  purification  of  the  political 
sphere.  At  the  caucus  the  professional, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  will  work  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  amateur.  At  the  polls  is  the 
place  where  the  independent  voter  must 
make  his  power  felt.  All  honor,  then,  to 
him  whose  eleventh  commandment  is, 
"Thou  shalt  not  vote  a  straight  ticket" ! 
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He  who  comes  not  at  the  bidding  of  any 
party  or  any  priest,  but  who  makes  the  care 
of  his  ballot  a  matter  of  earnest  and  wise 
consideration,  and  deciding  for  right  and 
humanity,  casts  his  ballot  honestly  and  fear- 
lessly, voting  never  in  the  air  and  never  in 
the  mud,  is  our  country's  hope.  The  power 
of  the  caucus  should  be  weakened  by  re- 
quiring that  names  be  placed  upon  the  offi> 
cial  ballot,  not  upon  any  caucus  or  conven- 
tion nomination,  but  only  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  certain  reasonable  number 
of  voters,  whose  personal  and  certified 
signatures  have  been  secured.  This  would 
put  the  fearless  and  independent  men  who 
bestir  themselves  only  a  few  days  before 
election  more  upon  a  level  with  the  profes- 
sional party  managers  and  manipulators. 

The  pulpit  should  most  certainly  incul- 
cate peace,  and  preach  against  the  barbar- 
ism of  war.  It  is  certainly  now  fully  time 
for  the  United  States,  not  simply  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  world's  best  endeavor  to 
abolish  war,  but  to  lead  all  the  nations  in 
the  way  of  universal  peace  and  universal  ar- 
bitration. Most  certain  is  it  that  the  com- 
mon people,  the  laboring  men  of  the  entire 
civilized  world,  have  interests  in  common 
as  against  the  interests  whereby  war  is  al- 
most always  made.  Just  as  the  weight  of 
any  bridge,  no  matter  how  many  spans  and 
supports  it  may  have,  must  at  length  rest 
upon  the  earth,  just  so,  no  matter  how  many 
indirections  or  make-shifts  there  are,  the 
burden  of  war,  both  as  regards  lives  that 
must  be  sacrificed,  and  as  regards  the 
taxes  that  must  be  borne,  rests  at  length 
upon  the  common  people.  Such  a  great 
and  intelligent  nation  as  ours  has  no  right 
to  go  to  war,  or  to  think  of  war,  until  all  ar- 
bitration and  peaceful  means  have  utterly 
failed.  Some  causes  are  in  no  sense  worth 
going  to  war  about  under  any  circumstances. 

Not  all  the  seals  there  are  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  are  worth  the  blood  of  my  boy  or 
yours. 

Iteligion  should  teach  that  permanent  na- 
tional prosperity  rests,  and  can  rest  only, 
upon  justice.  Personal  retribution  may  not 
always  come  in  this  life,  but  nations  will 
live  or  may  live  long  enough  for  compensa- 
tion to  become  complete.  Therefore,  full  re- 
ward for  righteousness  and  full  retribution 
for  wrong-doing  come  to  each  and  every  na- 
tional organism  in  this  world.     The  closing 


words  of  Lincoln's  second  inaugural  address 
are  full  of  lasting  admonition  to  this 
country :  "Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do 
we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if  God 
will  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth 
piled  up  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be 
sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  for  by  another 
drawn  by  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said, 
'The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether!"'  When  the  first 
slave-ship  left  the  shore  of  Africa  for  the 
shore  of  America,  the  bloody  sacrifices  of 
our  Civil  War  were  all  contracted  for. 
Every  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash  was 
paid  for  with  interest  by  other  drops  drawn 
by  the  sword. 

Religion  should  inculcate  justice  in  re- 
gard to  the  right  and  duty  of  the  elective 
franchise.  The  question  of  woman  suffrage 
is  not  a  matter  of  mere  sentiment  or  mere 
method :  it  is  a  question  of  human  right  and 
equal  justice.  The  pulpit  should  endeavor 
to  develop  a  humane  and  righteous  public 
opinion  which  will  carry  into  effect  the  best 
methods  of  all  needful  reforms  in  the  social 
and  political  world.  An  eminent  divine  of 
this  city  has  recently  said  that  the  pulpit 
should  take  the  side  of  neither  capital  nor 
labor;  but  that  term  '*labor,"  it  should  he 
remembered,  represents  human  beings,  it 
means  toiling  men,  struggling  women,  and 
suffering  children.  It  means  those  on  the 
under  side  of  fortune's  wheel.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  it  was  the  preacher's  arm  that  beat 
down  the  baron's  hand  uplifted  to  strike  his 
serf.  Surely,  to-day  Christian  preachers 
should,  as  Christ  himself  did,  speak  on  be- 
half of  the  weak.  The  strong  are  always 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  same 
eminent  divine  heretofore  quoted  has  also 
said  that  the  preacher  should  not  advocate 
socialism,  the  single  tax,  or  kindred  move- 
ments. So  far  as  these  are  simply  matters 
of  policy  or  politics,  most  certainly  he 
should  not.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  same  minister  not  long  since  did 
xuse  his  pulpit  to  condemn  the  reformatory 
movements  which  he  says  the  preacher  has 
no  right  to  advocate.  There  are  moral, 
spiritual,  Christian  sides  to  all  the  social 
and  industrial  movements  of  to-day  whereby 
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men  are  striving  to  realize  for  themselyes 
and  their  children  more  life,  more  equality, 
more  opportunity.  Surely,  religion  should 
sympathize  with  the  spirit  and  judicially 
interpret  the  forms  of  every  movement 
which  seeks  to  incarnate  more  of  justice 
and  love  in  human  life,  which  seeks  to  gos- 
pelize  either  the  individual  characters  or 
the  public  institutions,  or  the  entire  social 
organism  of  to-day.  Religion  should  surely 
say  that  those  natural  resources  which  the 
bounty  of  God  has  granted  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  and  those  social  advantages 
which  the  growth  of  the  whole  community 
has  built  up,  and  which  therefore  belong  by 
rights  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  should  be 
restored  to  their  rightful  owners,  the  people 
as  a  whole.  Religion  should  say,  in  the 
words  of  Rev.  George  D.  Herron,  one  of  the 
broadest  and  bravest  Congregational  min- 
isters of  to-day,  that  <<human  institutions 
most  be  gospelized.  The  authority  of  Jesus 
extends  over  the  bank,  the  store,  the  fac- 
tory, the  railway,  as  truly  as  over  the  indi- 
vidual. A  dollar,  a  lamp-post,  a  game,  a 
school,  a  legislature,  need  to  be  absolutely 
subject  to  Christ,  need  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose  Christ  used  his  cross,  just  as 
certainly  as  human  spirits.  The  principle 
of  Christ's  life  must  be  the  principle  of  the 
market,  the  social  room,  the  gas  company, 
the  college,  the  kitchen,  the  locomotive,  the 
bedroom,  the  club  house." 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  moet  emphatically 
said  that  religion  and  the  religious  teacher 
must  needs  deal  with  the  ethical  aspects  of 
business,  politics,  institutional  life,  only  in 
order  to  redeem  human  beings  and  build 
nobler  characters.  Political  reform,  social 
reform,  industrial  reform,— all  these  are 
means,  not  ends.  The  end  is  to  build  men 
and  women,  to  rear  the  city  of  the  soul,  to 
promote  the  greatest  of  all  arts,  the  art  of 
life;  to  advance  the  greatest  of  all  sci- 
ences, the  science  of  noble  living ;  to  make 
human  hearts  healthy  and  holy  and  happy. 
The  greatest  need  of  any  city  or  country  is 
men.  To  bathe  men  in  an  atmosphere  of 
nobleness,  to  keep  them  in  the  constant 
presence  of  beautiful  and  exigent  ideals,  to 
lift  their  thoughts  and  ambitions  above  all 
that  is  low  or  simply  selfish, —  this  is  the 
chief  work  of  religion. 

**God  gives  us  men;  a  time  like  this  de- 
mands 


Strong  souls,  brave  hearts,  firm  faith,  and 
willing  hands ; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue, 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  with- 
out winking ; 

Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 
fog. 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking. 

For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb- 
worn  creeds, 

Their   large   professions    and    their    little 
deeds, 

Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo !  Freedom  weeps. 

Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice 
sleeps." 

S.  W.  Sample. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND    UNIVERSAL 
RELIGION* 


I  wish  to  speak  about  the  conflicting 
claims  of  Christianity  and  of  universal  re- 
ligion to  be  our  basis  of  union.  Our  atten- 
tion has  been  recently  called  to  this  matter 
by  men,  in  our  church  and  out  of  it,  who 
proclaim  themselves  as  the  apostles  of  uni- 
versal religion.  They  have  accused  those 
of  us  who  continue  to  call  ourselves  Chris- 
tian of  being  narrow  and  of  being  recreants 
to  our  opportunities.  Now,  I  call  myself  a 
Christian ;  and  I  wish  to  defend  myself  and 
my  friends  against  such  a  charge.  Will 
you  permit  me  to  lay  before  you  my  reasons 
for  not  joining  this  or  any  society  that  calls 
itself  the  society  of  universal  religion  ?  Let 
me  approach  the  matter  in  this  way.  Why 
should  it  be  narrow  to  call  ourselves  Chris- 
tians when  it  is  not  narrow  to  call  ourselves 
Americans?  Let  me  explain  the  point  I 
desire  to  make.  I  am  speaking  to  men  and 
women  who  call  themselves  Americans. 
We  have  certain  ideas  of  government  and 
citizenship  which  sait  our  temperament. 
We  have  a  flag  which  is  to  us  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  those  ideas,  and  we  reverence  cer- 
tain great  figures  of  the  past  for  their  splen- 
did embodiment  in  their  souls  and  lives  of 
those  ideas.  The  stars  and  stripes  thrill  us 
when  we  watch  it  unrolling  on  the  breeze  as 
no  other  flag  can.  The  names  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln  stir  us  as  no  other  names 
can  stir  us. 

But  still,  however  much  we  may  think 
of  our  flag  and  our  heroes,  we  cannot  per- 
suade other  nations  to  cherish  the    same 
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feelings  toward  them.  They,  like  us,  have 
their  ideas  of  citizenship  and  goyemment; 
and  these  may  be,  are  certainly  in  many 
respects,  very  similar  to  oars.  Yet,  none 
the  less  for  that,  their  flag  and  their  heroes 
are  not  the  same  as  ours.  The  Englishman 
cannot  feel  that  the  magic  of  the  stars  and 
stripes  is  equal  to  that  of  the  great  stand- 
ard that  unfurls  morning  after  morning 
from  the  battlements  of  Windsor.  The 
figure  of  Nelson  on  the  lofty  pillar  in  Tra- 
falgar Square  calls  up  for  him  a  thousand 
associations  such  as  Washington,  however 
much  he  may  admire  him,  cannot  create  in 
him.  Nelson  remains  the  Englishman's 
national  hero :  the  great  standard  continaes 
to  be  his  national  symbol. 

What  is  true  of  Americans  and  English 
holds  true  also  of  every  other  nation  on 
this  earth.  Frenchmen,  Grermans,  Rus- 
sians, Turks,  Italians,  Bulgarians,  Greeks, 
—every  people  you  can  mention  that  feels 
itself  a  people,  with  a  definite  character, 
definite  aims,  and  definite  traditions,  rep- 
resents these  to  itself  through  its  own  fiag 
and  its  own  heroic  figures.  However  much 
they  may  admire  those  of  other  peoples, 
they  find  it  yet  impossible  to  feel  the  same 
toward  them  as  they  feel  toward  their  own. 
Tradition,  circumstances,  strains  in  the 
blood,  their  living,  beating  heart,  forbid 
any  cosmopolitanism  in  flags  and  heroes. 
The  political  reformer — the  lover  of  all 
nations — may  talk  himself  dumb  and  shame 
our  weak  intellects  by  his  iron-clad  logic 
upon  the  brotherhood  of  man ;  but  still,  in 
the  present  state  of  human  nature,  the 
American  will  continue  to  prefer  the  stars 
and  stripes  and  Washington,  the  English- 
man his  standard  and  his  hero,  to  any 
other.  I  think  I  have  stated  the  present 
political  condition  fairly.  I  venture  to  say 
that  I  carry  you  with  me  thus  far. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  apply  this  reasoning 
to  the  dispute  between  ourselves  and  the 
apostles  of  universal  religion.  Here  we  are 
who  have  for  some  time  been  calling 
ourselves  Christians.  Like  each  separate 
nation,  we  have  certain  ideas  with  regard 
to  God, — ^his  dealings  with  us,  his  wishes 
and  hopes  with  regard  to  us.  We  have 
been  brought  up  to  find  these  symbolized  in 
a  sign  called  the  cross,  and  to  find  them 
embodied  in  their  most  perfect  form  in  the 
soul  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ.    The  Buddh- 


ist, on  the  contrary,  is  brought  up  to  see 
his  religious  ideas  in  a  different  symbol 
and  a  different  personality.  The  Mohamme- 
dan, again,  sees  his  in  another  person  and 
another  symbol.  A  thousand  associations 
and  traditions  cluster  thus  for  each  set  of 
religious  adherents  round  their  symbol  and 
hero.  These  constitute  a  vast  emotion, 
which  each  individual,  if  he  is  sincere, 
feels  in  his  heart  when  he  hears  the  name 
of  the  great  prophet  and  sees  the  gleam  of 
his  chosen  sign.  However  much  the  Buddh- 
ist may  appreciate  the  Christian  or  the 
Christian  the  Buddhist,  neither  can  yet  be 
expected  to  love  the  others'  heroes  and  sign 
as  he  loves  his  own.  It  is  not  that  either 
of  them  is  narrow.  A  man  is  not  neces- 
sarily narrow  or  prejudiced  or  intolerant 
because  he  cannot  help  cherishing  an  affec- 
tion for  his  family,  his  homestead,  his 
land,  which  he  does  not  entertain  toward  a 
friend's  land  or  parents.  But,  just  as  the 
American  loves  Lincoln  and  the  stars  and 
stripes  more  intimately  and  warmly  than  the 
Russian  eagle  and  Peter  the  Great,  so  is  it 
with  the  Christian  as  he  looks  at  the  Buddh- 
ist sign  and  prophet,  so  is  it  also  with  the 
Buddhist  as  he  looks  at  the  name  and  sym- 
bol of  Confucius.  You  see  now  what  is  my 
position  with  regard  to  the  apostles  of  uni- 
versal religion.  I  venture  to  think  that 
they  are  impractical  idealists.  I  believe 
that  they  do  not  appreciate  properly  the 
human  nature  with  which  they  are  dealing, 
and  I  repudiate  altogether  their  charge  of 
narrowness  and  incapacity  for  large  oppor- 
tunities. They  tell  us,  indeed,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  ''shanty"  in  comparison  with  the 
vast  and  all-embracing  canopy  of  universal 
religion.  I  answer  that  it  is  no  more  of 
a  shanty  than  the  American  nationality, 
with  its  flag  and  hero,  is  a  shanty;  and 
I  answer  that  I  will  leave  this  shanty  of 
Christianity  when  they  can  tell  me,  not 
logically,  bat  truthfully,  that  the  standard 
of  England  and  the  name  of  Nelson  stir 
their  American  hearts  as  powerfully  as  the 
stars  and  stripes  and  the  names  of  Wash- 
ington or  Lincoln.  Is  it  not,  indeed,  a 
little  absurd  for  Americans,  who  are  known 
to  be  patriotic  and  to  have  the  limitations 
of  that  patriotism,  to  cavil  at  Christians, 
Buddhists,  or  Confucians  as  narrow  and 
local  because  they  prefer  the  religion  that 
educated  them  and  appeals  to  them  a  good 
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deal  better  than  a  vag^e,  uoiversal  religion, 
which  has  no  signs,  no  heroes,  no  assooia- 
tions,  no  personal  emotions?  Would  it  not 
be  ridicoloos,  in  the  present  state  of  human 
Datore,  to  expect  even  the  best  and  broadest 
of  Americans  to  feel  toward  all  nations  as 
he  feels  toward  his  own?  And  is  it  not 
joBt  as  ridiculous  to  expect  the  adherent  of 
any  given  religion,  however  tolerant  and 
appreciative  he  may  be,  to  feel  toward  all 
religions  as  he  feels  toward  his  own  ? 

I  most  confess — even  at  the  risk  of  ap- 
pearing narrow  and  local — that  I  shall 
have  to  plead  guilty  to  not  believing  man- 
kind to  be  ready  for  cosmopolitanism,  either 
in  politics  or  religion.  I  maintain  that 
for  another  few  thousand  years  men  will 
prefer  national  and  religious  shanties  to 
the  vast  and  glorious  tent  of  universal 
nationality  and  universal  religion.  I  can- 
not but  remember,  as  I  say  this,  certain  facts 
in  the  history  of  cosmopolitanism.  Let  me 
call  your  attention  to  two  examples  of  its 
success.  Here  is  one.  About  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  the  Roman  Empire  had 
gathered  under  one  emperor  and  one  stand- 
ard a  crowd  of  differing  nationalities.  The 
Roman  State  was  in  the  outward  form  and 
shape  almost  a  cosmopolitan  State.  All  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  known  world  and 
many  that  were  uncivilized  were  bound 
together  under  one  rule.  But  the  union 
was  only  formal :  the  devotion  to  the  eagle 
and  the  emperor  was  only  outward,  and  not 
of  the  heart.  And,  as  is  well  known,  the 
effect  of  this  cosmopolitan  patriotism  was 
only  to  destroy  all  local  patriotisms  and  to 
establish  nothing  in  its  place.  The  sepa- 
rate nations  could  not  merge  their  separate 
patriotisms  into  one  universal  patriotism. 
1  believe  that  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
attempt  to  unite  all  religions  now  in  a  uni- 
versal religion.  The  symbols  and  heroes  of 
the  separate  religions  would  be  abolished; 
but  with  them  would  be  abolished  also  very 
much  of  the  constraining,  uplifting  power 
of  religion.  What  personality,  what  sym- 
bol, does  universal  religion  offer  us  that, 
with  our  associations,  our  training,  can 
take  the  place  of  the  personality  of  Christ 
or  the  symbol  of  the  cross?  Consider,  once 
more,  another  example  of  the  past  success 
of  cosmopolitanism.  A  hundred  years  ago 
France  announced  herself  as  the  savior  of  the 
political  world.    She  offered,  in  the  pride 


of  her  new  birth,  political  freedom,  fellow- 
ship, and  the  gospel  of  political  truth  to 
the  separate  nations  of  Europe.  Her  phi- 
losophers preached  on  universal  liberty,  her 
statesmen  proposed  sincerely  to  spread  its 
blessings  far  and  wide.  What  was  the 
issue  of  that  political  cosmopolitanism? 
How  did  human  nature  as  it  is  deal  with 
it  ?  The  issue  of  it  was  the  incarnation  of 
her  spirit  in  Napoleon,  the  invasion  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  wars  against  Europe. 
The  freedom  which  France  offered  the  world 
was  found  in  practice  to  be,  after  all,  noth- 
ing else  than  her  own  national  and  limited 
ideas  of  freedom.  She  desired,  indeed,  all 
men  to  be  free ;  but,  still,  they  were  to  be 
free  in  her  particular  way.  I  believe  that 
this  will  be  the  issue  of  the  new  gospel  of 
universal  religion.  The  freedom,  the  fel- 
lowship, the  truth,  which  sounds  so  compre- 
hensive when  stated  abstractly,  will  turn 
out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  few  men's 
and  women's  idea  of  the  meaning  of  those 
phrases;  the  idea  of  men  and  women  still 
bound,  although  they  do  not  know  it, — 
bound  because  they  cannot  help  it, — ^in  the 
bonds  of  individual  and  personal  preju- 
dices; the  idea  of  a  few  men  and  women 
who,  in  all  honesty,  have  the  audacity  to 
think  that  they  can  comprehend  in  their 
thoughts  and  actions  the  vast  and  varied 
wants  of  humanity  itself.  We  shall  find 
them  to  be,  not  a  universal  religion,  but 
only  a  new  sect,  a  little  less  narrow  or  a 
little  more  narrow — according  to  the  spirit- 
ual genius  of  their  leaders  and  adherents — 
than  existing  sects.  ^ 

I  have  endeavored  thus  to  make  plain  to 
you  my  reasons  for  not  wishing  either  my- 
self or  you  to  join  the  new  apostles.  Per- 
haps thousands  of  years  hence  human  nat- 
ure may  be  ready  for  a  universal  religion. 
Perhaps  then  the  nations  of  the  earth  will 
be  one  in  one  vast  political  federation. 
Perhaps  the  souls  of  men,  as  they  turn  to 
God,  will  demand  then  a  universal  symbol 
and  a  universal  divinely  human  hero.  But 
meanwhile  human  nature  is  what  it  is, — 
something  that  is  appealed  to  best  and  most 
powerfully  by  local  and  individual  associa- 
tions, both  in  politics  and  religion.  For 
myself,  I  want  no  purer  and  greater  hero 
than  he  whom  the  Christian  world  wor- 
ships. I  do  not  say  he  is  better  than  Con- 
fucius or  Buddha.    For  the  sake  of  argu- 
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ment  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  he  may  stand 
on  the  same  level  of  divine  humanity  as 
that  on  which  they  stand.  I  do  not  say 
that  he  never  made  mistakes  or  that  his  ac- 
tions were  always  as  high  as  his  best  words. 
All  I  know  is  that  he  is  far,  far  above  my- 
self. All  I  know  is  that  for  me  and  many 
millions  of  men  he  seems  still  the  best  and 
purest  that  e'er  wore  our  common  earth. 

Let  him  and  his  sign  remain  still  as  the 
basis  of  the  civilized  modern  church.  As 
the  flag  and  name  of  Washington  thrill  the 
American  heart  as  no  other  foreign  name 
And  sign  can,  so  do  the  symbol  of  the  cross 
and  the  name  of  Christ  thrill  now  the  hearts 
of  the  majority  of  civilized  mankind  as  no 
other  can.  Let  us  take  away,  indeed,  from 
our  public  profession  of  devotion  to  that 
name  and  sign  any  phrases,  of  which  there 
are  several  in  the  preamble  and  articles  of 
the  constitution  of  the  National  Conference, 
that  are  calculated  to  wound  and  alienate 
others  whom  we  respect.  But  let  us  keep 
the  name  and  the  sign  on  our  banner.  In 
-doing  that,  we  yield  ourselves  not  to  dog- 
matic authority,  but  to  the  personal  leader- 
ship of  this  great  character  who  for  so 
many  generations  has  stood  at  the  head  of 
civilized  mankind.  He  is  gathering  now 
new  forms  about  him;  and,  clad,  in  them, 
his  spiritual  genius  will  lead  us  into  fresh 
conquests  over  sin,  into  larger  ideals  of 
manhood,  into  deeper  love  for  that  human- 
ity he  loved  far  better  than  his  life. 

Stopford  W.  Brooke. 

Boston,  Mass. 

JEWS  AND  HITTITES.* 


Our  modern  Jews  are  generally  believed 
to  represent  a  pure  and  typical  branch  of 
the  Semitic  race ;  and  even  authors  who  are 
well  aware  that  we  find  mixed  blood  on  the 
remotest  and  apparently  most  isolated  island 
of  the  Pacific  seemed  inclined  to  admit  an 
exception  for  the  Jews.  It  seems  of  interest, 
therefore,  to  study  Jewish  types,  not  only  as 
to  their  general  impression,  but  by  measur- 
ing their  heads  and  skulls  and  comparing 
them  with  other  representatives  of  Semitic 
nations.  The  result  has  been  a  most  strik- 
ing one. 

As  Semitic  races,  or,  as  others  prefer  to 
say,  as  branches  of  the  Semitic  race,  we 

*  From  Biblia. 


generally  consider  the  Babylonians,  the 
Assyrians,  the  Hebrews,  the  South  Arabian 
Sabseans,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Aramaeans, 
the  Abyssinians,  and  the  Bedouins  of  North- 
ern Arabia  and  of  Mesopotamia.  Now, 
the  anatomical  characteristics  of  these  eight 
people,  which  all  are,  or  have  been,  speaking 
typical  Semitic  languages,  are  most  diver- 
gent. Only  the  Bedouins,  whose  language 
also  is  remarkable  for  its  very  archaic  char- 
acter, seem  to  form  a  homogeneous  unity, 
with  little  mixture  of  strange  elements. 
Their  modem  physique  is  the  same  as  we 
see  it  represented  in  the  earliest  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  also  our  earliest  skulls  of 
Phcenicians  seem  identical  with  old  and 
modern  Bedouin  skulls,  so  that  we  must 
consider  the  modem  Bedouins  as  pure  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Semitic  race.  They 
have  long,  narrow  heads,  dark  complexion, 
and  a  short,  small,  and  straight  nose,  which 
is  in  every  respect  the  direct  counterpart 
of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  a  '^typ- 
ical Jewish  nose." 

But,  of  our  modem  Jews,  nearly  fifty  per 
cent,  are  brachyoephalic,  eleven  per  cent, 
have  fair  complexion,  and  not  more  than 
five  per  cent,  correspond  to  what  we  have 
learned  to  be  the  real  old  Semitic  type. 
Still  more  striking  proportions  we  find  if 
we  go  to  Northern  Syria,  the  land  of  the  old 
Aramfeans.  There  nearly  all  the  heads  are 
brachyoephalic,  with  indices  near  to  ninety ; 
and  these  same  brachyoephalic  elements  we 
find  everywhere  in  Western  Asia.  We  find 
them,  more  or  less  prominent,  even  with  the 
modem  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Turks  of 
Asia  Minor;  and  specially  the  Armenians 
are  most  remarkable  for  the  nearly  com- 
plete uniformity  of  their  types,  for  their 
dark  complexion,  for  their  extreme  brachy- 
cephalism  and  for  their  large  and  hooked 
"Jewish"  nose. 

Such  and  other  investigations  lead  us  to 
the  conviction  that  Syria  and  Asia  Minor 
were  in  early  times  inhabited  by  a  homoge- 
neous and  extreme  brachyoephalic  race,  of 
which  modern  Armenians  are  the  nearly 
pure  descendants,  and  which  we  find,  more 
or  less  mixed  with  strange  elements,  in 
many  of  the  other  races  that  now  inhabit 
Western  Asia.  This  old  brachycephalio 
race,  which  from  its  beginning  was  utterly 
distinct  from  any  Semitic  tribe,  and  was  in 
physical  view  the  very  counterpart  of  the 
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Semites,  can  only  be  identified  with  the 
Hittites,  the  same  Hittites  mentioned  as  a 
Syrian  tribe  in  the  Bible,  which  had  been  a 
strong  and  formidable  enemy  to  Ramses  II., 
and  were  finally  conquered  by  Assyrian 
kings  in  long  wars  and  fights,  beginning 
earlier  than  the  times  of  Assurnassirpal  and 
ending  probably  only  in  those  of  Asarhad- 
dou,  as  we  read  in  the  Assyrian  annals  from 
the  ninth  century  to  the  seventh  century 

B.C. 

Beoent  excavations  made  for  the  Prussian 
government  in  Sendjirli,  the  old  Sammftl, 
known  in  Assyrian  texts  as  a  Hittite  resi- 
dence in  Northern  Syria,  have  brought  to 
light  a  large  series  of  old  Hittite  sculptures. 
The  Armenian  character  of  the  men  repre- 
sented on  the  walls  and  in  the  royal  palaces 
of  this  old  town  is  most  striking ;  and  we 
cannot  err  if  we  consider  the  inhabitants  of 
Sammftl  as  the  direct  ancestors  of  the 
modem  Armenians,  which  still  inhabit  the 
neighborhood  of  the  place,  ill-treated  in  our 
times  by  Turks  and  Kourds,  and  without 
any  knowledge  of  their  glorious  history  in 
ancient  and  mediseval  times. 

Hittite  sculptures  are  often  found  con- 
nected with  a  very  curious,  heavy  and  bulky 
looking  sort  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
which  are  not  yet  finally  deciphered,  but  are 
now  getting  more  and  more  familiar  to  us, 
thanks  to  the  investigations  of  A.  H.  Sayce, 
Peiser,  and  Peter  Jensen.  We  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  these  hieroglyphs  were 
the  only  sort  of  writing  known  to  the 
Hittites  in  early  times.  Now,  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  two  inscriptions  were  found,  writr 
ten  by  native  kings,  the  one  in  the  ninth, 
the  other  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  both 
in  good  old  Semitic  alphabetical  characters, 
resembling  closely  the  famous  inscription  of 
Mesa,  king  of  Moab,  and  in  a  language  that 
might  be  called  proto-Aramsean  or  proto- 
Hebrew,  but  which  is  anyhow  old  Semitic, 
and  can  well  be  compared  with  the  language 
of  some  parts  of  the  Bible. 

So  the  inscriptions  I  found  in  Sammftl 
show  that  already  in  the  ninth  century  B.C. 
Semitic  influence  was  great  in  Northern 
Syria,  and  we  can  now  easily  understand 
how  Semitic  writing  and  language  soon  be- 
came dominant  among  people  of  Western 
Asia  that  were  originally  without  a  drop  of 
Semitic  blood ;  and  then  we  understand  also 
why  most  of  our  modern  Jews  have  the  Ar- 


menian type,  and  not  the  Semitic, — they  are 
the  descendants  of  an  **Armeuoid"  popula- 
tion that  had  only  accepted  Semitic  writing 
and  language  in  about  1000  d.c. 

This  is  a  similar  process  to  what  we 
know  for  Asia  Minor,  where  millions  of  the 
native  population  were  by  force  converted 
to  the  Islftm,  and,  having  accepted  also  the 
language  of  their  Turkish  conquerors,  are 
now  generally  taken  as  real  Turks,  though 
their  blood  is  nearly  free  from  Turkish  in- 
fluence, and  though  they  can  well  be  con- 
sidered as  the  true  and  pure  descendants  of 
the  old  natives  of  their  country. 

But  one  thing  still  remains  to  explain  in 
the  habitus  of  the  modern  Jews :  it  is  the 
fact  of  eleven  per  cent,  of  Jewish  individ- 
uals with  fair  complexion  and  light  eyes. 
All  the  various  theories  of  recent  mixture 
with  Germanic  elements  would  never  suffi- 
ciently explain  this  curious  fact.  We  are 
forced  to  look  out  for  an  old  origin  of  the 
fair  complexion  of  more  than  one-tenth  of 
modern  Jews ;  and  we  find  it  in  the  inter- 
course of  the  old  native  Syrians  with  the 
Amorites,  the  tall  **sons  of  £nak"  of  the 
Bible,  who  were  fair,  with  blue  eyes,  as  old 
Egyptian  painted  monuments  show  us.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  real  home  of 
these  fair  Amorites;  but  they  were  proba- 
bly a  branch  of  the  same  fair  race  that  once 
inhabited  also  the  north-west  coast  of 
Africa,  which  has  left  there  the  megalithic 
monuments,  and  is  most  certainly  to  be 
identified  with  the  Tamchu  of  the  old  Egyp- 
tians, the  ^ white  people  of  the  north,"  as 
their  name  explains.  The  Amorites  would 
then  be  good  fair  Aryans,  not  in  the  lin- 
guistical  meaning,  as  '.'Indo-Europeans,"  but 
in  the  strict  sense  of  physical  anthropology. 

So  we  see  in  our  modern  Jews  the  de- 
scendants of  three  different  races,  the  Hit- 
tites, the  Aryan  Amorites,  and  the  Semitic 
nomads,  immigrated  into  Syria  only  in 
about  the  times  of  Abraham. 

Felix  von  Lyschan, 

Berlin,  Qermany. 


"This  gray,  round  world,  so  full  of  life. 
Of  hate  and  love,  of  calm  and  strife, 
Still  ship-like  on  for  ages  fares. 
How  grand  it  sweeps  the  eternal  blue  I 
Glide  on,  fair  vessel,  till  thy  crew 
Discern  how  great  a  lot  is  theirs." 

— John  Sterling. 
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BEAUTY:   ITS  RELATION   TO  LIFE 
AND   RELIGION. 


II. 


In  some  form  or  other,  appreciation  of 
beauty  is  instinctive  with  the  race.  Of 
course,  the  beauty  that  first  impresses  itself 
is  senuous.  As  to  beauty  of  form,  color, 
sound,  the  lower  animals  themselves  some- 
times show  marked  discrimination.  Darwin 
thinks  all  our  most  gorgeous  fishes,  birds, 
and  animals  have  been  rendered  so  by  the 
more  beautiful  males  having  been  continu- 
ally preferred  by  the  females.  Birds  of 
Paradise,  and  some  others,  have  been  ob- 
served to  congregate,  while  one  male  after 
another  displays  in  his  best  manner  his 
gorgeous  plumage.  The  females  stand  by 
as  aesthetic  judges  of  the  rival  claimants  for 
their  preference,  and  at  last  choose  the  most 
attractive  partners.  So  likewise,  Mr.  Dar- 
win says,  "there  is  the  severest  rivalry  be- 
tween the  males  of  many  species  to  attract, 
by  singing,  the  females.*' 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  declares:  <*Men 
dress  to  please  themselves.  The  women 
dress  to  please  the  men."  But  men  and 
women  both  dress  to  please  one  another. 
When  Nellie  spends  an  hour  before  th6  mir- 
ror beautifying  herself  for  the  evening 
party,  she  is  pleased  with  her  reflected 
image,  because  in  the  mirror  of  imagina- 
tion is  another  reflected  image,  that  of 
Henry's  smiling  approval.  And  Henry  has 
in  mind  Nellie,  when  he  so  critically  in- 
spects his  wardrobe :  makes  trial  of  his 
stock  of  ties,  to  see  which  looks  the  most 
becoming;  baptizes  his  handkerchief  with 
sweet  perfume. 

The  faculty  that  responds  to  external 
beauty  is  common  to  men  and  women, 
though  the  standard  of  beauty  is  a  variable 
one.  The  wife  of  the  Hottentot  may  be  to 
him  just  as  beautiful  as  is  the  fairest  of  Cau- 
casian women  to  her  husband.  When  the 
Englishman  entered  India,  this  "white-faced 
biped  animal,"  says  a  Hindu,  *'was  synony- 
mous with  a  representative  of  the  race  of 
monkeys."  Even  to  this  day  the  ignorant 
In  some  parts  of  India  (Darwinian-like)  be- 
lieve that  white-faced  Europeans  are  de- 
scendants of  apes  and  monkeys.  The 
American  maiden  looks  with  contemptuous 
pity  on  the  South  Sea  Islander,  tattooing 
himself  to  be  beautiful.    She  endures  about 


as  much  pain  striving  for  the  beauty  of  a 
small  foot  and  wasp- waist.  And  the  health 
reformer  sees  only  ugliness  in  what  are  so 
strangely  pleasing  to  her  foolish  sister. 

Lizzie  has  a  charming  person  for  Thomas; 
and  Frank  wonders  how  his  friend  can  love 
so  homely  a  girl. 

Beauty,  then,  is  a  variable  quantity.  The 
standard  of  it,  the  appreciation  of  it,  differs 
with  different  individuals  and  different 
stages  of  development.  The  perception  of 
beauty  is  an  internal  process  of  transfigura- 
tion. The  thought  and  feeling  of  the  indi- 
vidual himself  are  the  retina  which  reflect 
form  and  color  as  beautiful.  The  penetra- 
tion of  thought  and  the  warmth  of  emotion 
give  the  world  a  halo  to  scientist  and  poet, 
which  shines  not  to  the  savage  of  the  dug- 
out. Under  the  microscope  a  speck  of  the 
commonest  matter  becomes  a  sparkling  disr 
mond;  and  the  ugliest  insect  shows  brill- 
iant hues  and  graceful  curves.  I  saw  a  di- 
agram of  the  wing  of  a  mosquito  magnified 
one  thousand  diameters.  It  looked  to  me 
like  a  plant  with  the  most  delicate  leaves, 
as  symmetrical  and  dainty  as  a  fera. 
Under  the  microscope  a  drop  of  the  foulest 
water  reveals  animal  life  marvellously  beau- 
tiful in  form  and  color.  A  noted  phirsician 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  "the  laws  of  dis- 
ease are  as  beautiful  as  the  laws  of  health." 

This  more  hidden  beauty  in  nature  does 
not  fall  upon  the  eye  of  many.  But  there 
is  much  beauty  that  does.  For  all  men  the 
clouds  come  and  go  in  the  most  charming 
variety  of  drapery  and  festoons.  The  rosy- 
fingered  dawn,  the  sunset's  glow,  the  fretted 
sky,  its  lakes  of  fire  and  water, — ^these  are 
the  perpetually  shifting  panorama  of  the 
centuries.  So  old  earth,  year  after  year, 
comes  to  us  in  new  vesture  of  enchanting 
forms  and  colors. 

And  Nature  has  so  finely  blended  in  her 
life  the  beautiful  with  the  useful.  The 
world  is  struck  through  and  through  with 
beauty.  It  is  her  aspiration,  aa  well  as 
truth  and  goodness.  The  process  of  evolu- 
tion,— what  is  it  but  an  upward  striving  after 
a  fairer  creation  ?  Rising  out  of  sea-mud, 
the  world-life  mounts  from  form  to  form, 
until  it  culminates  in  the  most  beautiful 
thing  on  this  earth,  a  beautiful  woman. 
Nature,  then,  teaches  us  that  beauty  is  dear 
to  her,  and  should  find  plaoe  in  our  lives  as 
well  as  utility.    If  God  glorifies  himself  in 
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the  splendor  of  the  heayens  and  the  beauti- 
ful handiwork  of  earth,  shall  not  man,  in  im- 
itation of  him,  likewise  glorify  himself?    If 
the  nniyerse,  the  body  and  habitation  of  the 
eternally  creative  spirit,  is  transfigured  with 
munificent  beauty ;  if  God  delights  in  mak- 
uig  gorgeous   sunsets  and    dainty  clouds, 
beantifal  landscapes  and  trees  and  flowers, 
—why  should  not  womaa  pay  due  regard 
to  the  beautiful  in  dress  ?    Why  should  she 
not    delight    in    beautiful    things?      Why 
should  we  not  make  beautiful  the  home  in 
which  we  live,  the  church  in  which  we  wor- 
ship, and  the  worship  itself?    Nature  in- 
cites man  to  be  an  artist.    It  is  the  high 
intent  of  the  universe  that  he  shall  create 
the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  useful ;  for,  as 
Emerson  has  said,  <*Man  is  a  beggar  who 
lives  only  on  the  useful."    The  all-enfolding 
and  immanent  spirit  that  flows  out  into  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  now  in  this  form,  now 
in  that,  now  as  one  combination  of  lights 
and  shades,  now  as  another, — ^that  self-ezist- 
ent  spirit  also  looks  out  of  the  soul  of  man, 
and  inspires  him  to  imitation  and  creation. 
So  art  gets  its  root  in  a  divine  sense  of 
the  beautiful.    The  early  man  who  dwelt  in 
a  cave  did  not  dwell  there  long  before  he 
sought  to  vault  it    in  the   curve    of   the 
heavens.    And,  when  he  first  constructed  a 
hut,  he  rounded  it  to  a  peak  in  imitation  of 
the  same.     At  the  Columbian  Exposition 
the  exhibit  of  archaeological  implements,  of 
flints,  stone  axes,  pottery,  and  the  like, — in 
that  exhibit  one  might  discern  a  struggling 
after  the  beauty  of  form.    From  that  ab- 
original stage  art  has  grown  through  an  ap- 
preciation   of   nature's   language    of    the 
beautiful.      Of  this  language  the  artist   is 
translator.  Georoe  W.  Buckley. 

Stnrgis,  Mich. 

"^    LIBERAL   CONGRESS  f    OR 
A    NEW  LIBERAL    8ECTf» 

Such  is  the  caption  of  an  article  in  the 
July  Unitarian^  which  is  copied  into  the 
Unioertalisty  and  foHowed  by  an  article 
there.  The  Bev.  R.  F.  Johonnot  of  Oak 
Park  is  the  innocent  cause  of  this  little 
flurry.  Will  you  permit,  Mr.  Editor,  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Organi- 
zation a  word  in  reply  ? 

Let  us  analyze  the  constitution  and 
buis  of  the  Liberal  Congress,  and  see  if  it 


be  **a  new  sect,"  <*a  departure  from  the 
original  call,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  body 
of  religionists,"  "another  denomination,"  *'a 
new  church." 

1.  What  is  a  sect  ?  "A  body  of  persons 
who  have  separated  from  others  in  virtue  of 
some  special  doctrine  or  set  of  doctrines ; 
a  school  or  denomination."  Now,  what  is 
the  special  doctrine  or  set  of  doctrines  of 
the  Congress?  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  said  of  its  basis  on 
introducing  it :  "It  stands  om  the  ground  of 
the  common  substance  and  spirit  of  all  the 
various  liberal  denominations,  churches,  and 
Ethical  Culture  Societies.  Thus  its  posi- 
tion is  one  of  unity,  good  will,  and  peace." 
And  again,  "We  would  "Heek,  emphasize, 
and  push  the  common  substance  and  spirit 
about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  and  which 
constitute  the  true  church  in  all  churches, 
the  true  religion  in  all  religions."  Now, 
such  a  plan,  instead  of  being  the  creation  of 
a  new  sect,  a  new  church,  a  new  denomina- 
tion, with  a  new  set  of  special  doctrines 
which  separate  it  from  others,  is  but  the 
affirmation  of  old  doctrine  which  is  common 
to  all,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  tending  in 
the  least  degree  to  separate  or  divide,  must 
tend  powerfully,  as  far  as  it  has  influence, 
to  unite.  Its  basis  is  nothing  new.  It  is 
the  old  common  spirit  and  substance.  It  is 
not  a  new,  but  the  old  religion.  Sects  rest 
on  dogmas.  Denominations  rest  on  dogmas, 
and  new  ones  on  new  dogmas. 

2.  Now  read  next  the  objects  of  the  Con* 
gress,  and  it  will  plainly  appear  that  not  a- 
single  dogma  of  any  kind,  nor  any  kind  of 
theological  speculation  or  theory,  is  there. 
It  is  wholly  made  up  of  administrative  prin- 
ciples and  a  spirit.  "Objects, — ^to  unite  in 
a  larger  fellowship  and  co-operation  such 
existing  societies  and  liberal  elements  as 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  toward 
undogmatic  religion ;  to  foster  and  encour- 
age the  organization  of  other  non-sectarian 
churches  and  kindred  societies  on  the  basis 
of  absolute  mental  liberty;  to  secure  a 
closer  and  more  helpful  relation  of  all  these 
in  the  thought  and  work  of  the  world  under 
the  great  law  and  life  of  love;  to  develop 
the  church  of  humanity,  democratic  in  or- 
ganization, progressive  in  spirit,  aiming  at 
the  development  of  pure  and  high  character, 
hospitable  to  all  forms  of  thought,  cherish- 
ing the  spiritual  traditions  and  experiences 
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of  the  past,  and  keeping  itself  open  to  all 
new  light,  and  the  higher  development  of 
the  future."  There  is  not  a  single  element 
in  this  basis  of  objects  that  goes  to  define  a 
new  denomination,  a  new  church,  or  a  new 
sect.  It  is  wholly  made  up  of  administra- 
tive principles  and  a  spirit.  This  printed 
basis,  therefore,  corresponds  with  the  expla- 
nation of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  on  introducing  it  said,  ^'Names,  rituals, 
theologies,  theories,  do  not,  in  our  view,  con- 
cern this  Congress,  are  irrelevant  to  its  pur- 
pose." The  case  of  a  new  sect,  a  new 
church,  a  new  denomination,  therefore,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  those  terms,  cannot  be 
made  out.  All  that  constitutes  the  basis  of 
this  Congress  was  as  old  as  any  of  the  five 
liberal  bodies  that  sent  delegates  to  it,  and 
was  already  imbedded  in  these.  It  seems 
to  me  utterly  impossible  intelligently  to  call 
such  a  body  **a  new  body  of  religionists," 
**a  new  sect,"  "a  new  church."  Then 
what  is  it  ?  It  is  a  federation  on  the  basis 
of  that  substance  and  spirit  common  to  five 
or  six  already  existing  denominations.  It 
is  a  federation,  in  the  just  and  strict  sense 
of  that  term,  and  nothing  more.  But  says 
the  editor  of  the  Unitarian,  apparently  ia  a 
toue  of  disappointment,  '*It  was  to  be  a 
federation  of  existing  organizations,  and  not 
a  new  church."  So  it  is.  And  Mr.  Johon- 
not  says,  "It  was  distinctly  stated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  movement  that  there  was 
no  intention  of  forming  a  new  sect,  nor  of 
detaching  any  society  from  its  present  de- 
nominational relations."  True,  and  such  is 
the  twofold  intention  still.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  constitution  of  the  Congress 
that  requires  a  society  to  detach  itself  from 
its  present  denominational  relations,  nor  is 
there  anything  to  prevent  it.  It  is  purely  a 
matter  of  choice.  To  the  Congress  it  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference. 

3.  But  another  objection  seems  to  rise  at 
this  stage.  If  the  basis  of  the  Congress  is 
made  up  of  principles  and  a  spirit  which 
are  common  to  all  the  liberal  bodies  repre- 
sented in  it,  what  is  its  utility  ?  Curiously 
enough,  both  the  editor  of  the  Unitarian 
and  Mr.  Johonnot,  so  fuQ  do  they  seem  of 
the  vision  of  the  danger  of  a  possible  new 
sect,  virtually  ask  what  the  use  of  the  Con- 
gress can  be,  if  we  already  have  substan- 
tially the  same  species  of  organization  in 
the  liberal  churches.    Says  the  one,  "It  can- 


not be  less  sectarian  than  Unitarianlsm  has 
been."  Says  the  other,  "Unless  wisely  man- 
aged, there  is  serious  danger  of  turning  this 
Congress  into  an  association  of  indepeudent 
churches,  thus  merely  creating  auother 
Congregational  body,  differing  but  slightly 
from  the  present  Unitarian  and  Universal- 
ist  denominations."  Suppose  it  does  not 
differ  from  them  in  its  fundamental  ideas 
and  purposes  at  all,  even  "slightly,"  but  is 
precisely  the  same.  Then  what?  The 
query  in  the  minds  of  these  brethren  seems 
to  be,  Why  unite  with  it,  if  it  be  nothing 
different  or  new  ?  The  obvious  answer  is, 
To  federate  all*  the  forces  of  the  liberal 
churches  as  one  whole  toward  certain  com- 
mon ends  and  aims,  which  cannot  be  real- 
ized without  such  organization.  The  expla- 
nation the  chairman  of  the  committee  made 
when  introducing  the  plan  to  the  Congress 
was  this :  '*The  friends  of  this  movement 
believe  that  the  common  good  and  a  wise 
economy  of  means  and  energies  require  a 
closer  co-operation  and  fellowship  of  all 
the  liberal  religious  and  ethical  force  of 
America,  and  indeed  of  the  world,  for  the 
moral  and  religious  service  of  mankind,  the 
furthering  of  the  truth  they  hold  in  com- 
mon, the  promotion  of  fraternal  feeling, 
and  the  removal  of  misunderstandings  and 
prejudices  by  a  larger  contact  and  acquaint- 
ance. We  ought  to  have  annual  meetings, 
moreover,  for  the  discussion  of  various  sab- 
jects  that  pertain  to  our  common  work  and 
common  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
social,  educational,  moral,  and  religious 
well-being  of  man.  An  annual  congress  of 
liberal  religious  and  ethical  societies  would 
afford  this  great  opportunity,  and  could  not 
but  result  in  great  good.  We  need  a  propa- 
ganda. We  need  much  more  of  the  evan- 
gelical spirit, — ^not  doctrine,  but  spirit.  We 
need  along  certain  lines  where  we  can  work 
harmoniously  a  combination  of  all  our 
forces.  This  compactness  would  greatly 
multiply  our  weight,  efficiency,  and  influ- 
ence. By  such  united  effort  great  economy 
would  be  gained,  and  great  waste  saved  in 
many  localities."  In  my  judgment,  these 
remarks  disclose  the  true  and  real  inward- 
ness  and  whole  absolute  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

But  the  editor  of  the  Unitarian  asks, 
"With  a  new  sect  (?)  or  denominatiou  in 
the  field,  of  course  the  question  will  at  once 
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ariae  with  most  of  us.  To  which  body,  the 
old  or  the  new,  shall  we  give  our  allegiance 
aud  our  financial  support  T*    In  view  of 
the  real  natnre  of  the  case,  the  confusion  of 
thought  involved  in   the  above  is  curious 
and  interesting.     The  plain  answer  is,  To 
both   for    the    purposes    of    each:    to  the 
Congress  for  the  betterment  and  advance- 
ment of  all  the  common  interests;    to  the 
denomination  to  conserve  its  special  inter- 
ests.   The   United  States  and  the  several 
States  furnish  at  this  point  a  perfect  paral- 
lel to  the  constitution  and  basis  of  the  Lib- 
eral Congress  in  its  relation  to  the  several 
liberal  religious  bodies.    The  United  States 
rests  and  founds  itself  on   those  common 
ideas  of  freedom,  admioistration,  constitu- 
tion,  law,    political    doctrine,    and    spirit 
which  already  existed  in   all  the  colonies, 
and  which  now  exist  in  all  the  States.    It 
was  not  a  new  kind  of  civil  government 
that  was  created  by  the  Union.     It  was  but 
a  federation  of  an  already  existing  kind  of 
civil  government,  which  was  previously  par- 
celled  out  into  several  lesser  spheres,  having 
their  individual  peculiarities,  into  one  fill- 
ing a  larger  sphere.    This  did  not  create  a 
new   species.      It    only    consolidated    the 
whole  toward  the  larger  common  ends,  aims, 
and  purposes.     So  here. 

There  is  still  another  difficulty  which 
arises  in  the  minds  of  the  brethren  that  ap- 
pears formidable.  The  incorporation  of 
the  Congress  seems  to  have  been  the  action 
which  in  their  eyes  transformed  its  whole 
character.  Mr.  Johonnot  says,  "But  by  in- 
corporating itself  as  a  legal  body,  by  under- 
taking all  the  functions  of  an  ecclesiastical 
body,  the  Congress  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  becoming  a  new  religious  denomina- 
tion." Then,  in  Mr.  Johonnot's  opinion,  it 
has  not  yet  quite  "got  there."  Note  again 
here  the  confusion  of  thought.  How  can 
incorporation  change  the  essential  nature  of 
a  basis  ?  The  editor  of  the  Unitarian  says : 
''It  was  to  be  a  federation  of  existing  organ- 
izations, not  the  creation  of  a  new  church. 
But  the  Congress  adopted  a  plan  of  perma. 
nent  organization  which  seems  to  depart 
quite  radically  from  the  original  purpose." 
Seems.  Seems  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  force 
of  incorporation  a  little.  Did  it  change  the 
natnre  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  turn  it  into  a  new  kind  of  civil 
role,   to  incorporate?     Does  it  make  the 


Young  Men's  Christian  Association  a  new 
religious  sect  or  denomination  to  incorpo- 
rate it?  Or  the  Evangelical  Alliance? 
Does  the  incorporation  of  State  and  general 
conventions  among  Universalists,  or  of  any 
State  and  National  Conferences  among  the 
Unitarians,  create  "new  churches,"  "new 
bodies  of  religionists,"  out  of  these  people? 
Mere  incorporation,  then,  has  no  transform- 
ing power.  But,  if  it  has,  then  necessarily 
there  are  as  many  different  sects  and  de- 
nominations among  Universalists  and  Uni- 
tarians as  they  severally  have  incorporated 
churches,  conventions,  and  conferences. 
The  only  power  of  incorporation  is  to  give 
more  permanency  and  stability  to  that 
which  is,  and  to  enable  it  to  act  as  a  legal 
person.  It  cannot  change  the  essential 
nature  of  the  organization  itself.  And,  in 
the  case  in  hand,  it  confers  no  new  author- 
ity on  the  Congress  to  act  outside  its  origi- 
nal and  proper  basis,  nor  does  it  aAd  to  it 
any  new  principle,  any  new  spirit,  any  new 
doctrine.  Its  advantage  in  the  present  case 
is  this.  Besides  increasing  the  stability  and 
efficiency  of  the  Congress,. it  will  be  more 
likely  to  invite  gifts  and  bequests. 

One  might  well  suppose  that  we  are  now 
through  with  objections,  but  we  are  not. 
There  is  one  more.  "The  Congress  under- 
takes all  the  functions  of  an  ecclesiastical 
body,"  says  Mr.  Johonnot.  Says  the  editor 
of  the  Unitarian,  "Then  it  goes  forward  to 
adopt  by-laws  and  regulations  such  as  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  new  religious 
denomination."  What  do  these  brethren 
admit  the  Congress  was  originally  called 
for?  One  admits,  **For  the  purpose  of 
closer  kinship  and  of  fuller  co- operation. '* 
The  other  admits,  "It,  the  Congress,  marks 
the  beginning  which  must  be  made  before 
practical  co-operation  can  come."  All  who 
signed  the  original  call  must  admit  that  its 
chief  and  vital  purpose  was  much  more  of 
co-operation  among  the  liberal  bodies.  Now, 
how  can  they  co-operate  without  acting  ? 
And  how  can  they  act  without  performing  a 
function?  And,  if  they  are  a  religious  or- 
ganization, how  can  they  perform  a  function 
without  performing  an  ecclesiastical  func- 
tion? And  how  can  they,  rationally  and 
wisely,  perform  it  without  regulations  and 
by-laws  to  go  by?  And  if  they  thus  co- 
operate to  organize  new  churches  on  the 
basis   of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the 
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CongFeas,  which  are  those  of  all  the  socie- 
ties represented  in  it,  does  this  make  them 
*<a  new  sect,"  **a  new  denomination,"  <<a  new 
body  of  religionists,"  and  not  rather  a  feder- 
ation of  the  bodies  already  existing,  acting 
toward  common  ends  and  purposes?  And 
if  they  farther  publish  papers  representing 
the  common  interests,  and  send  out  mission- 
aries to  do  the  common  work  of  the  liberal 
bodies,  and  establish  summer  or  other 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  ministers  and 
others,  is  not  the  result  in  its  character  still 
the  same  ?  Does  it  make  the  United  States 
a  new  kind  of  civil  government  to  erect 
territories  into  new  States?  The  Congress 
only  multiplies  in  all  this  the  weight,  reach, 
and  power  of  that  which  already  exists  in 
the  old  societies.  The  only  thing  new  here 
is  the  federation,  and  its  larger  work. 

To  sum  up.  The  basis  of  the  Congress, 
being  only  the  common  substance  and  spirit 
of  all  liie  associated  societies,  it  does  not 
erect  a  new  church,  denomination,  or  sect. 

Its  incorporation  makes  it  nothing  new  in 
any  denominational  sense. 

To  do  the  common  work  of  its  several  fed- 
erated societies  is  not  to  assume  any  eccle- 
siastical functions  which  change  its  essential 
nature.  It  is  only  doing  an  old  kind  of 
work  under  a  new  form  of  advantage. 

A.  N.  Alcott. 
Elgin,  ni.  

We  are  glad  to  print  from  Mr.  Alcott  the 
above  very  full  elucidation  of  his  views  as 
to  the  character  and  aims  of  the  Liberal 
Congress.  We  have  never  had  any  doubt 
that  what  many  persons  who  are  in  the 
Congress  intend,  and  among  the  rest  what 
Mr.  Alcott  intends,  is  a  real  congress  or  fed- 
eration of  liberal  societies,  and  not  a  new 
sect.  But  that  others  have  a  different  inten- 
tion there  are,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  some 
indications.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
nobody  can  yet  tell  what  the  new  movement 
is  to  become.  Time  must  prove.  It  is  plain 
that  its  constitution  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  allow  it  to  become  either  what  Mr.  Alcott 
wants  or  something  very  different  from 
what  he  wants.  The  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion which  proposes  '^to  foster  and  encour- 
age the  organization  of  other  non-sectarian 
churches  and  societies"  opens  the  door  wide 
to  the  possibility,  if  not  to  the  probability,  of 
its  becomitig  a  sect  in  every  sense  in  which 


the  Unitarian  or  Universalist  churches  of 
this  country,  or  the  Ethical  Culture  societies, 
are  sects.  Mr.  Alcott  claims  that  it  takes 
formulated  creeds  and  theological  doctrines 
to  make  a  sect.  But  he  is  quite  mistaken. 
The  Baptists  and  Disciples  have  no  formn- 
lated  creeds,  yet  they  are  sects.  There  may 
be  ethical  sects  as  well  as  theological.  Get 
a.lot  of  churches  organized  on  a  sociological 
basis,  and  we  have  a  sociological  sect.  The 
Positivist  societies,  formed  by  the  followers 
of  Augnste  ComtOj  calling  themselves  the 
Church  of  Humanity,  are  not  only  non-theo- 
logical, but  anti-theological,  yet  tiiey  are  one 
of  the  most  intensely  sectarian  of  sects. 

It  would  be  easier  to  accept  Mr.  Alcott* s 
declarations  that  the  movement  which  has 
been  inaugurated  in  Chicago  is  not  to  he- 
come  a  sect,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  others,  and  even  more  influential 
leaders  in  the  movement  than  he,  who  talk 
differently.  As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Jones 
has  withdrawn  his  church  in  Chicago  from 
the  Unitarian  fellowship  that  it  may  he- 
come  a  pioneer  in  the  new  movement, — the 
new  "Church  of  Humanity."  He  urges  other 
Unitarian  churches  to  follow.  This  does 
not  look  like  a  simple  confederation  of  the 
various  now  existing  liberal  denominations. 
Many  things  have  been  said  by  Mr.  Jones 
and  others,  both  in  public  addresses  and  in 
print,  since  the  Chicago  meeting,  which  do 
not  seem  to  harmonize  with  Mr,  Alcott's 
thought,  but  which  emphasize  the  thought 
of  "a  new  church,"  "a  new  people's  church," 
"a  new  non-theological  church,"  "a  new 
American  church,"  "the  Church  of  Human- 
ity," etc.  It  is  these  things,  taken  together 
with  the  provision  in  the  constitution  to 
foster  and  encourage  the  organization  of 
churches  and  societies,  that  has  raised  the 
inquiry,  not  only  with  us,  but  in  many  other 
quarters.  Does  the  new  movement  mean 
simply  a  liberal  congress?  or  does  it  mean 
a  new  liberal  sect  or  denomination  ?  It  is 
probably  too  early  to  answer  the  question. 
Time  must  settle  it.  The  proof  of  the 
pudding  must  be  in  the  eating.  We  were 
among  the  original  signers  of  the  call  for 
the  Congress,  and  have  been  interested  in  it 
from  the  beginning.  None  will  regret 
more  than  we  if  it  shall  be  deflected  from 
its  original  purpose.  We  shall  await  farther 
developments  with  interest.  As  we  said  in 
our  July  issue,  there  is  clearly  room  for  an 
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association  whose  object  shall  be  to  bring 
the  varioos  liberal  religious  bodies  (better 
still  all  religions  bodies,  orthodox  as  well 
as  liberal)  into  better  acquaintanoe  and 
fuller  co-operation;  but  there  is  no  room 
for  a  new  denomination,  orthodox  or  liberal. 
It  will  be  a  poor  outcome  of  the  great  Par- 
liament of  Religions  of  last  year  if  it  shall 
hsult  in  our  having  more  sects  in  this  coun- 
tiy  instead  of  fewer. — Editor. 


THE   LATE   GOV,    BLAIR    OF 
MICHIGAN. 

In  the  death  of  ex-Governor  Austin  Blair, 
which  occurred  at  his  home  in  Jackson  on 
August  6,  Michigan  loses  one  of  its  fore- 
most citizens,  and  the  most  conspicuous  and 
illustrious  man  that  has  ever  filled  the  guber- 
natorial chair  of  the  State.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  three  great  '*war  governors"  to  pass 
away,  Andrew  of  Massachusetts  and  Mor- 
ton of  Indiana  having  both  died  several 
years  ago. 

He  was  bom  in  Tompkins  County,  New 
York,  in  1818,  and  was  descended  of  Scotch 
ancestors,  who  originally  settled,  on  coming 
to  the  country,  near  Worcester,  Mass.  He 
graduated  from  Union  College  in  1837,  and, 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New 
York,  moved  to  Michigan  in  1841.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  been  a  resident  of 
Jackson  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  had 
filled  many  offices, — ^prosecuting  attorney  of 
his  county,  member  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives,  member  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate, member  of  the  National  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Governor  of  the  State. 
The  last  office  held  by  him  was  that  of  re- 
gent of  the  University  of  Michigan,  his 
term  of  eight  years  expiring  in  1890.  None 
of  these  positions  were  sought  by  him ;  and 
they  were  all  filled  with  ability,  integrity, 
and  honor. 

Austin  Blair  was  not  a  politician  in  the 
narrow  and  selfish  sense.  He  would  not  be 
the  bound  slave  of  any  party.  Conscience, 
not  his  party's  platform,  was  his  guide. 
His  early  political  affiliations  were  with  the 
Whig  party.  In  1844  that  party  elected 
him  to  the  legislature  of  the  State.  Two 
years  later  he  was  defeated  by  conservative 
members  of  that  party  because  he  main- 
tained that  the  law  should  make  no  distinc- 


tions in  citizenship  or  suffrage  on  account 
of  color.  It  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  the  people  of  Michigan  em- 
bodied in  their  fundamental  law  the  prin- 
ciple thus  early  advocated  by  this  brave 
young  lawyer.  Probably  some  timid  and 
self-seeking  souls  thought  that  the  young 
lawyer  had  made  a  mistake  in  following  his 
conscientious  convictions  rather  than  the 
demands  of  his  party.  But  the  events  of 
twenty-five  years  have  shown  that  he  was 
right,  and  to-day  one  of  his  highest  titles 
to  honor  and  respect  is  that  he  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  party  success  and  personal  ad- 
vancement in  his  generous  advocacy  of  the 
rights  of  a  defenceless  and  friendless  race. 

While  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature,  that  relic  of  barbarism,  capital 
punishment,  was  abolished  in  Michigan; 
and  it  was  owing  mainly  to  his  able  and 
eloquent  advocacy  that  that  more  humane 
and  Christian  leg^islation  was  enacted,  and 
the  people  of  Michigan  were  forever  relieved 
of  the  horrible,  loathsome,  demoralizing,  and 
totally  unnecessary  duty  of  deliberately  de- 
stroying human  life.  Austin  Blair  believed 
that  an  enlightened  and  civilized  people 
ought  to  be  able,  and  were  able,  to  take  safe 
care  of  their  helpless  criminals  without  kill- 
ing them. 

The  present  fame  of  Governor  Blair  rests 
mainly  upon  his  conduct  of  the  office  of 
Governor  of  Michigan  during  the  war.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  send  words  of  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  President  Lin- 
coln at  the  beginning  of  the  great  struggle. 
In  a  message  to  the  legislature  early  in 
January,  1861,  when  good  and  loyal  men 
everywhere  throughout  the  North  were 
dazed  by  events,  hardly  knowing  what  to  do, 
and  we  believe  before  any  other  State  execu- 
tive had  officially  spoken,  he  uses  these  stir- 
ring and  patriotic  words : — 

The  authority  of  the  Union  must  be  en- 
forced in  all  parts  of  it,  at  whatever  cost. 
We  deeply  deplore  the  unnatural  contest 
which  is  upon  us.  On  the  heads  of  the 
traitors  who  provoked  it  must  rest  the  re- 
sponsibility. In  such  a  contest  the  Grod  of 
battles  has  no  attribute  that  can  take  sides 
with  the  revolutionists  of  the  South  and  the 
champions  of  human  slavery.  I  recommend 
you  at  an  early  day  to  make  manifest  to  the 
gentlemen  who  represent  this  State  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  to  the  country, 
that  Michigan  is  loyal  to  the  Union,  the  Con- 
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stitution,  and  the  laws,  and  will  defend  them 
to  the  uttermost,  and  to  proffer  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  whole  mili- 
tary power  of  the  State  for  that  purpose. 

During  the  four  years  that  he  was  gover- 
nor he  devoted  his  entire  time  and  energies 
to  its  duties — to  the  total  neglect  of  a  lucra- 
tive law  practice — upon  a  miserable  salary 
of  one  thousand  dollars  per  year,  and  even 
that  paid  in  a  depreciated  currency.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  raising,  organizing, 
and  equipping  the  ninety  thousand  men 
which  Michigan  sent  to  the  field  during  his 
administration.  He  felt  a  personal  pride  in 
the  glory  which  their  efficiency  and  bravery 
reflected  upon  the  State.  He  often  visited 
them  in  the  field,  encouraging  them  in  the 
camp  with  his  patriotic  eloquence,  and 
cheered  them  in  the  hospital  with  his  kindly 
sympathy.  On  retiring  from  the  office  of 
governor,  in  January,  1865,  he  addressed 
the  legislature  in  behalf  of  the  soldiers  at 
the  front : — 

For  the  last  time  I  commend  the  Michi- 
gan troops  to  your  continued  care  and 
support  They  Have  never  failed  in  their 
duty  to  country  or  State.  Upon  every  great 
battlefield  of  the  war  their  shouts  have 
been  heard,  and  their  sturdy  blows  have 
been  delivered  for  union  and  victory.  Their 
hard-earned  fame  is  a  treasure  word  of 
every  household  in  the  State,  and  their 
blood  has  been  poured  out  in  large  measure 
to  redeem  the  rebellious  South  from  its 
grave  sin  and  curse.  At  this  hour  they 
stand  under  the  flag  of  their  country,  far 
away  from  home,  in  every  quarter  where 
the  enemy  is  to  be  met.  In  every  situation 
their  bravery  has  won  the  approval  of  their 
commanders,  and  their  heroic  endurance  of 
hardships  has  added  lustre  to  their  name. 
It  is  my  sole  regret  at  leaving  office  that  I 
part  with  them.  My  earnest  efforts  for 
their  good  shall  follow  while  I  live;  and 
now  from  this  place  I  bid  them  hail  and 
farewell. 

Be  was  faithful  to  his  pledge.  He  never 
lost  his  interest  in  the  Michigan  soldiers 
who  engaged  in  the  war;  and  his  address  to 
a  gathering  of  them,  not  many  months  ago, 
when  referring  to  their  increasing  years 
and  infirmities,  and  his  own  feeble  health, 
and  the  fact  that  he  should  never  meet 
them  again,  was  touching  in  the  extreme, 
and  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  battle- 
scarred  veterans  who  listened  to  him. 

Gov.  Blair  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and 


powerful  eloquence  as  a  public  speaker,  and 
to  this  eloquence  he  owed  in  a  great  meas- 
ure his  political  success.  His  chief  charac- 
teristics were  sincerity,  integrity,  and  cour- 
age. He  impressed  hv^  audiences  with  these 
qualities,  and  moved  them  to  action,  as  an 
orator  clothed  in  such  a  panoply  always 
does. 

As  we  have  intimated,  he  was  not  a  goad 
party  man,  and  never  followed  his  party 
when  it  ceased  to  represent  his  convictions. 
He  left  the  Whig  party  in  1848  because  it 
did  not  take  positive  ground  against  the 
extension  of  slavery.  He  would  not  vote 
with  the  Whigs  in  1852  because  the  party 
favored  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  the  com- 
promise measures  adopted  by  Congress  two 
years  before.  He  helped  to  organize  the 
Republican  party  in  1854,  and  acted  with  it 
until  he  left  it  in  1872,  with  Sumner  and 
Greeley  and  Julian,  and  many  others  of  its 
leading  and  most  distinguished  men.  While 
he  was  often  unfaithful  to  his  party,  he  was 
never  unfaithful  to  his  convictions ;  and  he 
followed  those  convictions  with  child-like 
sincerity  and  manly  courage  at  whatever 
danger  and  cost  to  himself.  His  private 
and  public  integrity  were  above  suspicion  ; 
and,  with  many  chances  •to  become  rich  by 
the  opportunities  which  his  public  life  threw 
in  his  way,  he  died  poor.  Bat  for  him  to 
be  poor  was  little  hardship.  Modest,  sim- 
ple, unostentatious  in  his  tastes  and  in  his 
home,  he  would  much  rather  serve  himself 
than  be  served  by  others.  His  life  verifies 
the  truth  of  the  Oriental  saying:  ''He  be- 
came great  among  his  fellow-citizens  be- 
cause he  was  willing  to  become  their  ser- 
vant." 

In  his  religious  belief  Gov.  Blair  was  an 
earnest  Unitarian.  For  several  years  he 
was  president  of  the  Michigan  Unitarian 
Conference,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its 
meetings.  Often,  in  the  absence  of  a  pastor, 
he  conducted  services  in  the  Unitarian 
church  at  his  home  in  Jackson.  In  religion, 
as  in  politics,  Gov.  Blair  recognized  no  guide 
and  bowed  before  no  authority  but  his  rea- 
son and  conscience.  From  their  decision 
he  would  make  no  appeal, — ^to  the  one  be 
was  as  obedient  as  a  faithful  child  to  its 
mother,  to  the  other  as  faithful  as  an  an- 
cient knight  to  his  mistress. 

Theodore  Parker  somewhere  says  that  a 
lady  was  once  asked  by  John  Quiney  Adams 
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to  translate  for  him  the  words  of  Tacitus, 
'*Par  negotiis  neqae  supra,"  and  replied 
that  a  good  translation  could  be  made  in 
five  words, — Equal  to,  not  above  duty, — but  re- 
marked that  a  better  translation  could  be 
made  in  three  words, — John  Qaincy  Adams, 
I  am  tempted  to  say  that  the  best  translation 
could  be  made  in  two  words, — Avstin  Blair. 

W.  D.  Harriman. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mloh. 


CHARLES  OOUNOD. 


The  death  of  Charles  Gounod  last  year 
(October  15)  attracted  less  attention  in  this 
country  than  his  eminence  in  the  musical 
world  warranted.  Outside  of  our  distinctly 
musical  journals  and  one  or  two  of  our 
monthly  magazines,  the  event  elicited 
scarcely  more  than  the  merest  mention  in 
onr  periodicals.  In  this  respect  we  pre- 
sented a  not  quite  pleasing  or  creditable 
contrast  with  England,  where  his  death  was 
extensively  noticed  and  made  an  occasion 
for  calling  general  public  attention  to  his 
life  and  his  valuable  services  to  music. 

While  Gounod  cannot  be  ranked  with  the 
greatest  musical  composers  of  the  world,  as 
Bach  and  Handel,  Beethoven  and  Mozart, 
Haydn  and  Schubert,  he  may  safely  be  set 
down  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest — 
perhaps  the  very  greatest — of  the  French 
composers  of  the  past  generation.  Indeed, 
he  has  written  several  musical  works,  both 
in  oratorio  and  opera,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  short  compositions,  some  of  them  relig- 
ious and  some  secular,  which  are  perhaps  as 
sure  of  permanent  life  as  anything  produced 
in  any  country  during  the  second  half  of  this 
century. 

To  say  that  he  lived  all  his  life  in  France 
is  perhaps  to  say  that  he  belongs  to  what  is 
known  as  the  French  school  of  composers. 
But  he  is  one  of  the  best  representatives 
of  that  school.  Indeed,  if  we  may  divide 
French  composers  into  two  companies,  we 
shall  find  Gounod's  place  in  that  which  is 
sometimes  called  not  strictly  French,  but 
German-French,  because  it  has  studied  sym- 
pathetically and  appreciatively  the  great 
German  masters,  and  has  much  in  common 
with  them.  Gounod  was  a  diligent  student 
of  the  great  Grermans,  and  always  spoke  of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart,  particularly 
Mozart,  as  his  masters.     And,  if  he  did  not 


always  wholly  escape  the  sentimentalism  of 
the  French  school,  he  did  escape  its  frivol- 
ity, while  he  manifested  much  of  the  seri- 
ousness, the  self-control,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  beat  Germans. 

He  was  born  in  Paris  in  the  year  1818, 
and  hence  was  seventy-five  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

His  father  was  an  artist,  and  his  mother 
an  ardent  amateur  musician. 

The  father  died  when  the  boy  was  only 
five  or  six  years  old.  The  mother  gave  the 
son  piano  lessons.  She  did  not,  however, 
wish  him  to  become  a  musician  by  profes- 
sion, but  only  to  learn  music  as  an  accom- 
plishment. But  from  the  first  he  liked 
music  better  than  anything  else,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age 
it  was  evident  that  music  would  be  his  life- 
work.  In  addition  to  his  music  he  took  an 
extended  course  of  literary  study,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  St.  Louis,  taking 
the  degree  of  LL.B. 

For  several  years  he  was  a  special  student 
of  music  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where 
he  took  a  second  prize  at  nineteen,  and  at 
twenty-one  a  first  prize.  This  latter  en- 
titled him  to  a  three  years'  residence  for 
musical  study  in  Rome  and  a  year  of  travel 
and  study  in  Germany,  with  all  expenses 
paid.  His  years  in  Rome  were  a  very  im- 
portant time  in  his  history.  He  studied 
hard,  under  good  masters,  taking  the  works 
of  the  great  Palestrina  for  his  model,  thus 
laying  a  solid  foundation  for  himself  as  a 
composer.  Indeed,  while  in  Rome,  he  com- 
posed a  mass  or  two  and  several  songs  of 
much  beauty. 

In  another  way  also  he  was  affected  by 
his  life  in  Rome.  His  nature  was  impres- 
sive and  emotional.  While  in  the  conserva- 
tory in  Paris  he  had  been  much  influenced 
by  one  of  his  teachers,  who  was  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic,  and  drawn  into  somewhat 
active  sympathy  with  that  Church.  Going 
to  Rome  with  these  feelings,  and  thus  com 
ing  under  the  strong  influence  of  Catholi 
cism,  his  religious  nature  was  still  more 
a;wakened.  The  city  of  Rome  itself  and  all 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  and  music  and  art 
that  he  found  associated  with  the  venerable 
and  imposing  Catholic  Church  there  greatly 
impressed  his  young  and  ardent  nature. 
For  a  time  he  contemplated  giving  up  his 
profession  of  music  and  entering  the  priest- 
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hood,  and  with  that  thought  in  mind  made 
his  home  for  a  while  in  a  Catholic  seminary. 
After  he  returned  to  Paris,  the  question  still 
haunted  him  for  a  number  of  years,  Ought 
he  not  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Church 
as  a  priest  ?  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
pursue  theological  studies  in  Paris  for  two 
years.  At  last,  however,  the  decision  was 
made  to  be  true  to  his  first  love,  and  devote 
his  life  to  music.  But,  undoubtedly,  the 
drawing  which  he  felt  for  so  many  years 
toward  the  Church  always  influenced  in  a 
marked  degree  his  character  as  a  composer. 
It  is  to  this  that  we  owe  the  fact  that  nearly 
or  quite  half  the  music  which  he  wrote 
during  his  long  life  was  religious  music. 

At  the  end  of  his  four  years  of  absence 
in  Rome  and  Germany,  he  settled  down  in 
Paris,  where  he  spent  all  the  rest  of  his  life, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  period  of 
about  five  years.  At  the  time  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  in  1870,  he  went  to 
London  to  avoid  being  in  Paris  during  the 
siege,  and  continued  to  reside  in  the  British 
capital  until  1875. 

His  fame  as  a  musician  grew  slowly. 
The  first  distinct  recognition  of  his  ability 
was  in  England.  In  1851  several  selections 
from  a  mass  that  he  had  composed  were 
performed  at  a  concert  in  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  London.  They  elicited  glowing  eulo- 
giums  from  the  critics  in  the  London  press. 
One  of  these  eulogiums  from  the  AthencRum 
was  reprinted  in  Paris,  and  waked  up  that 
city  for  the  first  time  to  a  consciousness 
that  it  had  among  its  citizens  an  unrecog- 
nized musical  composer. 

This  led  him  to  compose  his  first  opera, 
"Sappho,"  which,  however,  did  not  meet 
with  much  success.  Several  others  fol- 
lowed, but  none  that  was  successful  until 
1858,  when  he  gave  to  the  world  a  comic 
opera,  "  Le  Mddecin  Malgr^  Lui,*'  which 
met  with  considerable  public  favor. 

No  real  success  came  to  him,  however, 
until  1859,  when  his  great  opera,  "Faust," 
appeared.  At  first  there  was  some  doubt  in 
the  public  mind  even  about  this;  but  the 
doubt  was  soon  removed.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  musical  world  became  convinced 
that  it  had  in  Gounod  a  really  great  com- 
poser. 

It  has  been  said  of  him  that  no  great 
musical  writer  ever  produced  so  many  works 
that  failed.    Some  that  he  composed  with 


the  greatest  care  and  pains,  and  himself  be- 
lieved to  embody  his  best  genius,  fell  dead 
when  presented  to  the  public.  A  few  of 
these  have  been  revived  with  some  little 
success  in  after  years  or  in  other  countries ; 
but  most  of  them  have  been  or  soon  will 
be  entirely  forgotten  except  beautiful  frag- 
ments rescued  from  them,>-a  song  from 
this,  a  chorus  from  that,  a  bit  of  orchestra- 
tion from  another, — which  will  live  as  rare 
gems  entirely  independent  of  and  apart  from 
the  larger  works  to  which  they  originally 
belonged. 

But,  in  spite  of  his  many  failures,  Gounod 
achieved  many  successes,  so  that  little  by 
little  he  rose  to  the  high  place  which  he 
occupies  to-day.  The  poverty  and  obscurity 
of  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  were  changed  to 
honor  and  even  to  wealth  in  his  later  years. 

His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  two  operas, 
"Faust"  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet" ;  his  two 
oratorios,  the  "Redemption"  and  "Mors  et 
Vita";  and  upon  his  miscellaneous  shorter 
music,  which  is  extensive  and  varied,  some 
of  it  being  religious,  and  some  not. 

As  already  intimated,  his  "Faust"  was 
the  work  that  established  his  fame.  It  ia 
founded  indirectly  upon  the  great  poem  of 
Goethe. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  musical  versions,  more  or  less 
complete,  of  Goethe's  poem,  have  been 
given  to  the  world,  and  by  such  musical 
masters  as  Spohr,  Schumann,  Liszt,  Berlioz, 
and  others  of  less  note.  Among  them  all, 
Gounod's  opera  holds  perhaps  the  first  place. 
As  we  should  expect,  Gounod  gives  especial 
prominence  to  the  sentiment  side  of  the 
poem,  and  is  particularly  strong  in  the  part 
of  Marguerite  and  the  love  scenes. 

Gounod's  "Faust''  has  been  played  in  all 
the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  and 
translated  into  all  the  leading  languages. 
In  Paris  it  has  been  performed  more  than  a 
thousand  times.  Such  a  success  is  without 
a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  French  opera. 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  may  be  said  to  have 
marked  the  culmination  of  Gounod's  career. 
It  is  of  course  based  upon  Shakespeare's  play, 
as  its  title  indicates.  This  opera  is  pro- 
nounced by  many  critics  to  be  equal  in 
merit  to  "Faust,"  though  it  has  not  become 
quite  so  general  a  favorite.  It  has  been  per^ 
formed  in  Paris  more  than  five  hundred 
times. 
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Of  Gounod's  two  great  oratorios  which  I 
have  named,  the  ^'Redemption"  appeared 
earliest.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Birmingham,  England,  in  1882  ;  and 
in  the  winter  of  1883-84  it  was  first  pro- 
daced  in  this  country,  in  New  York  City, 
under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas. 
Gounod  himself  gave  the  work  the  doable 
title,  «<The  Redemption,  a  Sacred  Trilogy"; 
and  on  the  opening  page  he  wrote,  <*The 
work  of  my  life."  It  is  a  lyrical  setting  of 
the  passion  and  death  of  Christ ;  his  life  on 
the  earth,  from  his  resurrection  to  his  as- 
cension ;  and  the  spread  of  Christianity 
through  the  mission  of  the  apostles. 

The  "Mors  et  Yita"  appeared  three  years 
after  the  ''Redemption,"  having  been  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  the  great  Birm- 
ingham Festival  of  1885.  It  is  really  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  "Redemption,"  though  it 
was  written  in  Latin,  while  the  "Redemp- 
tion" was  written  in  French.  The  work  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is  called 
"Mors,"  or  "Death,"  and  is  short.  The  sec- 
ond is  entitled  "Judgment,"  and  includes 
"the  Sleep  of  the  Dead,"  "the  Trumpets  of 
the  Last  Judgment,"  "the  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead,"  etc.  The  third  part  is  entitled 
"Vita,"  or  "Life,"  and  includes  "the  Vision 
of  Saint  John,"  as  set  forth  in  the  Apoca 
lyX>8e,  closing  with  a  "Hosannain  Excelsis," 
exulting  in  the  gloriots  vision  of  the  heav- 
enly Jerusalem. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
which  is  the  greater  work,  the  "Mors  et 
Vita"  or  the  "Redemption."  The  older 
work  is  perhaps  a  little  more  widely  known ; 
but  the  later  work  seems  to  be  steadily  gain- 
ing in  favor.  It  may  yet  outstrip  the 
earlier. 

Both  works  are  full  of  genuine  religious 
sentiment.  To  be  sure,  judged  of  from  a 
liberal  religious  standpoint,  both  contain 
an  abundance  of  theology  that  is  artificial, 
unreal,  and  dismal  to  the  last  degree.  But 
in  this  respect  they  are  no  worse  than  most 
other  oratorios,  and  not  so  bad  as  some. 
The  day  of  oratorios  based  on  broad  spir- 
itual, and  rational  religion  has  not  yet  come. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  dark  sides  of  religion  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  religious 
music  of  Christendom,  in  all  its  forms,  is  as 
yet  wedded  to  and  made  a  promulgator  of 
an  outgrown  and  unworthy  theology. 

The  liberation  of  music  from  this  degrad- 


ing bondage,  and  the  joining  of  it  to  views 
of  God,  the  Bible,  Christ,  salvation,  life, 
death,  and  the  hereafter  that  are  reasonable 
and  ethical  and  uplifting,  is  a  work  that 
awaits  the  broader-minded  musical  com- 
posers of  the  future.  Sooner  or  later  it  will 
be  done.  And,  when  it  is  done,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  services  ever 
rendered  to  music,  to  religion,  and  to  hu- 
manity. 

I  say  both  the  "Redemption"  and  the 
"Mors  et  Vita"  of  Gounod  contain  a  frame- 
work of  the  old  dark  theology,  as  of  course 
is  to  be  expected,  when  we  remember  that 
the  composer  was  a  sincere  Catholic.  Yet 
it  is  only  fair  and  jost  to  add  that,  besides 
this  theology,  there  is  found  in  both  ora- 
torios a  great  deal  of  the  most  tender,  noble, 
and  beautiful  religious  thought  and  senti- 
ment. Indeed,  as  an  eminent  musical  critic 
has  well  said,  "The  feeling  manifested  in 
these  oratorios  is  never  anything  but  relig- 
ious: the  hearer  is  always  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  of  devotion." 

Gounod  produced  many  other  religious 
works  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  besides 
these  oratorios.  Some  of  these  are  compo- 
sitions of  rare  beauty,  as  the  "Mass  of  Saint 
Cecilia,"  a  "Mass  in  C  minor,"  a  "Mass  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,"  a  "Mass  to  the  Memory 
of  Joan  of  Arc,"  a  mass  for  two  voices, 
three  solemn  masses,  two  requiem  masses,  a 
"Stabat  Mater,"  a  "Te  Deum,"  "Jesus  by 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,"  and  several  motets, 
also  many  sacred  songs,  and  a  very  widely 
known,  popular,  and  beautiful  "Ave  Maria," 
or  "Meditation  upon  the  First  Prelude  of 
Bach." 

Something  ought  to  be  added  to  what  has 
already  been  said,  regarding  the  leading 
qualities  and  characteristics  of  Gounod  as 
a  composer,  and  of  the  music  which  he 
has  given  to  the  world.  In  him  we  do  not 
find,  at  least  in  their  highest  measure,  the 
strength,  the  vigor,  the  high  intellectual 
qualities,  the  daring,  the  wide  mastery  of 
resource,  the  mighty  passion,  and  yet  the 
still  mightier  self-control  that  we  find  in  the 
very  greatest  of  the  German  masters.  He 
is  rather  a  dreamer  than  an  actor.  He  is 
something  of  a  sentimentalist.  He  has  a 
hint  of  the  feminine  in  him.  He  has  in  him 
also  a  touch  of  the  mystic.  He  does  not 
lack  in  originality  or  in  fertility,  but  they 
manifest  themselves  in  the  direction  of  feel- 
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ing  rather  than  of  thought.  His  sympa- 
thies are  wide  and  generous.  His  percep- 
tions of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  are 
most  keen.  His  emotions  are  ardent.  When- 
ever he  approaches  religion,  he  is  devout. 
His  music  is  pre-eminently  the  music  of 
love.  Human  love  is  the  key-note  of  both 
his  "Faust"  and  his  "Romeo  and  Juliet"; 
and  divine  love  is  the  key-note  of  both  his 
"Redemption"  and  his  "Mors  et  Vita." 

His  religious  music  is  pre-eminently  the 
music  of  faith,  trust,  dependence.  Seldom 
does  it  embody  anything  of  battle  or  strug- 
gle. Of  doubt  and  those  internal  conflicts 
that  come  from  doubt  he  seems  to  know 
nothing.  Thus  he  is  a  true  Catholic,  not 
a  Protestant.  For  Catholicism  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  religion  of  faith  and  acquies- 
cence. It  accepts  what  is  given,  and  asks 
no  questions.  Its  ideal  is  submission.  Its 
religion  is  therefore,  above  all  else,  a  relig- 
ion of  resignation  and  obedience. 

Of  course,  this  is  all  true  and  good  in 
its  place.  But  it  is  partial.  It  is  not  all 
there  is  of  religion.  It  needs  to  be  bal- 
anced and  supplemented  by  the  more  mas- 
culine and  vigorous  traits  of  courage,  hope, 
inquiry,  faith  in  reason,  faith  in  truth, 
faith  in  human  nature,  faith  in  the  fut- 
ure as  well  as  the  past,  faith  in  right  as 
certain  to  triumph  by  and  by,  faith  in 
God  as  the  God  of  the  unchained  mind. 
Thus,  by  a  union  of  the  two, — what  Gounod 
has  for  us  on  the  one  hand  and  what  the 
great  Grerman  composers  have  on  the  other, 
what  Catholicism  offers  and  what  Protes* 
tantisra  offers, — by  a  union  of  these  two,  but 
not  otherwise,  may  we  hope  to  get  a  de- 
velopment of  religious  music  that  shall  be 
rounded,  complete,  suited  to  the  full  needs 
of  men.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate 
the  debt  that  humanity  owes  to  music,  and 
therefore  to  the  great  composers  who  have 
given  us  music  in  its  noblest  and  most  en- 
during forms. 

Anything  is  a  good  that  gives  to  mankind 
a  pure  pleasure.  But  what  pleasure  can  be 
purer  than  that  which  comes  from  noble 
music? 

It  is  true,  music  may  be  allied  with  vice, 
with  impurity,  with  sin,  with  moral  degra- 
dation of  many  kinds,  just  as  every  form  of 
art  may  be.  But  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
music  or  of  the  other  arts.  These  of  them- 
selves are  pure  and  elevating;   and   it  is 


man's  shame  that  he  ever  allows  them  to  be 
allied  with  what  can  degrade. 

Wide  and  rich  and  lasting  are  the  re- 
sources for  pleasure-giving  that  music  pos- 
sesses. Men  everywhere  should  avail  them- 
selves of  these  resources  far  more  than  they 
do.  If  we  sang  more,  we  should  weep  less. 
Most  of  us  mingle  far  too  little  recreation 
with  our  toiling  lives.  But  what  form  of 
recreation  is  so  universally  available  and  at 
the  same  time  so  beautiful  as  music  ? 

We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  music  is 
a  therapeutic,  a  healer  of  men.  Our  wisest 
physicians  are  urging,  as  did  the  physicians 
of  ancient  Greece,  that  it  may  wisely  be  in- 
troduced into  the  treatment  of  all  mental 
and  many  physical  diseases.  The  cases  are 
numberless  in  which  bright  and  joyous  or 
gentle  and  soothing  music  will  do  more  for 
one  who  is  ill  than  any  drug. 

There  is  no  such  sweetener  and  sanctifier 
of  homes  as  music.  Thousands  of  homes 
that  are  dull  and  dreary  now,  that  are  so 
unattractive  that  wives  gladly  go  out  from 
them  to  talk  idle  gossip  with  neighbors,  and 
husbands  willingly  desert  them  for  the  more 
inviting  public  house,  and  young  people 
steal  away  from  them  to  low  amusements 
and  evil  associations,  would  be  transformed, 
and  made  attractive  to  husband  and  wife 
and  children,  and  be  turned  into  little 
heavens  on  earth,  by  tfte  coming  in  to  dwell 
there  of  the  sweet  angels  of  music. 

What  a  rival  to  the  wine-cup  music  might 
be  made!  If  we  could  everywhere  in  our 
cities  and  villages  throughout  the  land  have 
cheap,  say  ten-cent,  concerts,  of  good  music, 
with  a  chance  to  get  at  the  same  time  a  cup 
of  coffee  or  a  glass  of  lemonade  or  a  bowl 
of  hot  soup  and  a  biscuit,  what  a  difference 
it  would  make  in  the  numbers  that  would 
be  found  in  the  saloons  1 

Music  is  a  noble  counteractant  to  the 
materialism  of  our  time.  To  interest  one 
in  music  is  to  introduce  a  spiritual  element 
into  his  life.  In  music's  charmed  presence 
the  sordid  and  the  earthly  fly  away,  and 
one  finds  undreamed  of  doors  opening  into 
realms  of  the  ideal,  where  dwell  love  and 
hope  and  aspiration  and  faith  and  all  the 
daughters  of  light. 

How  great  a  benefactor  to  the  world, 
then,  is  a  composer  of  noble  music  I  How 
worthy  to  be  loved  and  honored  in  his  life, 
and  remembered  with  gratitude  after  he  is 
dead  I  J.  T.  Sunderland. 
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A    GLANCE     AT     TWO    NEW    ENG- 
LISH  BOOKS. 


There  was  published  a  short  time  ago  a 
carious,  suggestive,  and  learued  work  en- 
titled "The  Apology  and  Acts  o£  ApoUo- 
nius,"  edited  by  F.  C.  Conybeare,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
I  am  not  going  to  review  it,  but  simply  to 
give  two  or  three  quotations  from  it,  which 
will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  its  candor  and 
its  interest  to  Liberal  Christians.  From  its 
pages  one  sees  that  most  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers — ^judged  by  our  modern  stand- 
ard of  literary  fidelity  or  historic  accuracy — 
were  deplorable  delinquents.  They  had  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  altering  or  recasting 
documents  to  suit  every  fresh  development 
of  moral  conception  or  dogmatic  belief. 
**What  was  believed,"  says  Mr.  Conybeare, 
*'iu  the  first  century  was  not  believed  in  the 
same  way,  and  was  not  at  all  believed  in 
the  second ;  and  what  was  orthodox  in  the 
second  century  was,  in  many  cases,  insuffi- 
ciently explicit  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies." 

But  the  fourth  century  was  always  equal 
to  the  task  of  setting  the  first  or  second  cen- 
tury right  in  matters  of  faith  or  fact,  and 
even  reckoned  it  meritorious  so  to  do.  There 
was  no  conscious  dishonesty  in  the  process. 
Thus  one  Hilarion,  in  his  colophon  to  the 
Armenian  ''Acts  of  Atbanagines,"  states 
that,  in  composing  the  Actd,  he  "on  paper 
made  orthodox  all  that  was  said"  (by  the 
various  actors).  Athanagines  was,  doubt- 
less, like  other  martyrs  of  Nicomedia,  an 
Arian. 

Apollonius,  maxtyred  at  Rome  185  a.d., 
was  a  man  ^^emingly  di  senatorial  rank,  and 
a  philosopher  to  boot,  ^is  second-century 
creed  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity :-^ 

Thus,  in  the  Acts  of  ApoUonius,  Christ  is 
merely  said  to  have  been  the  Word  of  God, 
made  man  in  Judea,  where  he  taught  all 
goodness  to  men,  and  was  crucified.  No 
mention  is  here  made  (d  his  resurrection  or 
his  miraculous  birth.  As  ApoUonius  was 
familiar  with  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  the 
omission  of  the  resurrection  from  his  creed 
must  be  accidental.  But  the  absence  in 
such  professions  of  faith  of  references  to  the 
miraculous  birth  from  a  virgin  is  so  fre- 
quent that  we  may  infer  that  it  was  not  uni- 
versally received  among  Christians  of  the 
second  century,  as,  indeed,  we  know  from 


Justin  Martyr  that  it  was  not.  Sometimes 
we  read  simply  that  Christ  was  born  into 
the  world  in  an  ineffable  manner;  e.g.,  in 
the  Acts  of  even  so  late  a  saint  as  Deme- 
trius of  Thessalonica.  In  the  third  century 
the  references  to  the  Virgin  become  fairly 
common,  though  no  early  martyr  ever  in- 
voked her  aid.  Their  prayers  were  ever  ad- 
dressed to  Jesus,  the  Messiah.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  and  not  before,  do 
we  meet  in  genuine  Acts  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  Before  that  epoch 
the  saints  were  content  with  the  simpler 
formula  of  Grod  the  Father,  and  of  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ. 

An  interesting  fact  is  that  Cyprian,  in  the 
third  century,  was  the  first  to  introduce 
among  the  Carthaginian  churches  the 
"apostolic  wine"  of  "the  Eucharist."  Until 
his  day  water  was  the  liquid*  element  in 
use !  This  is,  I  believe,  the  element  used  in 
the  communion  service  in  the  National  Uni- 
tarian Conference  at  Saratoga.  It  is  the 
element  which  Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong  wishes 
to  see  substituted  for  wine  among  us  here 
in  England.  The  Carthaginian  churches 
anticipated  us  1 

Let  us  glance  at  another  new  book. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  cataclysm  of 
1798  that  Jean  Paul  Marat  uttered  the 
remarkable  dictum,  "The  Revolution  is  in 
the  Gospel."  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  a 
remarkable  volume,  "The  Incarnation  and 
Common  Life,"  has  been  saying  much  the 
same  thing.  "The  thoughts  of  a  true  So- 
cialism, that  aU  men  are  one  man  in  Christ, 
sons  of  God  and  brethren,  suffering  and  re- 
joicing together,  that  each  touches  all,  and 
all  touch  each  with  an  inevitable  influence, 
that  as  we  live  by  others  we  can  find  no  rest 
tiU  we  live  for  others, — these  are  funda- 
mentally Christian  ideas."  Dr.  Westcott 
does  not  indeed  subscribe  to  Socialist  eco- 
nomic theories,  but  this  is  a  broad  conces- 
sion for  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  make. 
Probably  he  would  prefer  to  work  out  the 
principle  which  he  lays  down  on  the  lines  of 
voluntary  co-operation,  but  he  can  hardly 
have  ignored  the  consideration  that  many 
of  those  who  read  his  words  will  insist  that 
his  principle  should  be  formulated  in  law. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  the  latest  writer  on 
Evolution  and  Society,  who  finds  fault  with 
Professor  Huxley  for  failing  to  recognize 
moral  authority  as  the  main  principle  of 
social  development,  goes  as  far  as  the 
Bishop,  if  not   farther,  when  he  contends 
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that  the  native  or  innate  equality  of  all 
men  is  a  doctrine  which  has  been  promul- 
gated by  Christianity.  The  prophets  of 
the  Labor  Churches,  who  are  constantly  ap- 
pealing from  the  Churches  to  the  authority 
of  Christ,  may  call  in  these  two  witnesses 
on  behalf  of  their  contentions.  Curiously 
enough,  it  is  Rev.  Llewellyn  Davies,  one  of 
the  most  liberal  of  Churchmen,  who  enters 
a  protest  against  such  abstract  teaching. 
"Take  the  creation  where  you  will,"  he  says, 
<<and  you  find  that  differences,  variety,  in- 
equality, are  its  essential  features ;  that 
equality  is  an  impossible  condition."  All 
that  you  can  do  is  to  diminish  existing  in- 
equality. Looking  at  the  existing  condi- 
tions of  life,  that  is  apparently  true  as 
regards  this  generation,  and  perhaps  the 
next,  and  the  next ;  but,  surely,  we  are  so  far 
from  the  goal  thait  there  is  ample  room  to 
strive  toward  approximation  till,  at  any 
rate,  the  last  living  man  has  ceased  to 
trouble  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this  life. 

S.  Fletcher  Williams. 

London,  Eng. 

THE  FIRST  COMMUNION* 


Father  of  love,  the  sweet  home  road 

Hath  led  me  to  the  spot 
Where  part  the  ways  of  life;  and  I, 
With  heart  that  lifts  to  thee  her  cry, 

Choose  DOW  my  future  lot. 

One  road  lies  smiling  in  the  snn. 
Tracked  with  undreamed  of  flowers, 

That  mark  as  far  as  eye  can  see 

The  winding  path  of  destiny 
To  far-off  happy  bowers. 

While  from  the  thickets  gay  and  bright 

The  song-birds  trill  and  caH : 
Each  wind  wafts  breaths  of  perfamed  air. 
And  np  from  groups  of  dancers  fair 

The  voices  rise  and  fall. 

It  is  the  road  to  self.    O  God, 

I  seek  not  self,  but  thee ! 
Help  me  to  choose  the  other  way 
That  is  more  glad,  if  not  so  gay, 

But  wonderful  and  free. 

I  cannot  see  its  turns  that  pass 

O'er  hills,  through  hidden  dales. 
Beneath  the  changeful  springtime  hoars, 
The  morning  light,  the  sadden  showers, 
The  unknown  fields  and  vales. 

But  I  can  catch  the  heaven-tuned  songs, 

And  sometimes,  unawares, 
The  sun-tipped  crags  send  back  the  glen 
Phe  passion  of  some  great  Amen 

That  tells  of  pilgrims'  prayers. 

•Written  for  Emmeline  on  her  first  communion, 
Aug.  6, 1894. 


And  soft  I  hear  a  voice  I  love. 

It  cries,  "Come,  follow  me." 
And  it  will  lead  me  right,  I  know. 
O  Captain  Christ,  with  thee  I  go, 

A  pilgrim  to  the  sea ! 

My  Father  God,  my  choice  is  made. 

My  Captain's  life  is  mine : 
Oh,  give  me  strength  in  prayer  and  praise 
To  tread  the  path  of  love-spent  days, 

And  live  the  life  divine ! 

Until  I  reach  the  solemn  sea, 

The  land-road's  journey  past, 
On  ocean  waves  of  perfect  love 
To  infinite  perfection  move. 

And  lose  myself  at  last. 

L.  Ormistoi?  Chast. 


''SHIPS    THAT  PASS   IN 
NIGHT.'' 


THE 


Beatrice  Harraden*s  story,  <' Ships  that  pass 
in  the  Night,"  is  not  a  great  work ;  but  it  is 
interesting,  and  the  wide  reading  which  it 
is  finding  is  not  surprising.  It  is  a  patho- 
logical study  of  symptoms  and  phases  of 
sick  bodies  and  minds.  The  scene  is  laid  at 
Petershof,  a  famous  Old  World  health  re- 
sort. The  dramcctis  personcd  are  invalids 
who  are  seeking  health,  and  friends  who 
have  accompanied  them,  and  who,  while 
easing  their  consciences  by  their  presence, 
manifest  their  profound  sympathy  for  them- 
selves by  having  as  gay  a  time  as  possible, 
often  quite  regardless  of  the  requirements 
of  the  often  selfishly  exacting  invalids  de- 
pendent upon  their  care.  And  yet,  though 
poor  weak  human  nature  is  thus  dissected 
before  our  eyes,  even  down  to  the  core  of  its 
weakness,  the  knife  is  also  made  to  reveal 
redeeming  traits  of  quite  unexpected  kinds 
and  in  quite  unexpected  places,  so  that  the 
outcome  of  the  book  is  a  tenderer  sympathy 
for  human  frailty  and  a  sorer  trust  in 
human  nature  as  a  whole. 

As  illustrative  of  the  charm  of  the  book, 
we  reproduce  the  following  apologae  from 
its  pages : — 

THE  TRAVELLER  AND  THE  TEMPLE  OF 

KKOWLEDOE. 

Countless  ages  ago  a  traveller,  mach  worn 
with  journeying,  climbed  up  the  last  bit  of 
rou^h  road  which  led  to  the  summit  of  a 
high  mountain.  There  was  a  temple  on  that 
mountain,  and  the  traveller  had  vowed  that 
he  would  reach  it  before  death  prevented 
him.  He  knew  the  journey  was  long  and 
the  road  rough.    He  knew  that  the  moun- 
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tain  was  the  most  difficult  of  ascent  of  that 
moantain  chain  called  ''The  Ideals."  But 
he  had  a  strongly  hoping  heart  and  a  sure 
foot  He  lost  all  sense  of  time,  but  he  never 
lost  the  feeling  of  hope. 

"Even  if  I  laint  by  the  wavside/'  he  said 
to  himself,  "and  am  not  able  to  reach  the 
summit,  still  it  is  something  to  be  on  the 
road  which  leads  to  the  High  Ideals." 

That  was  how  he  comforted  himself  when 
he  was  weary.  He  never  lost  more  hope 
than  that,  and  surely  that  was  little  enough. 
And  now  he  had  reached  the  temple.  He 
rang  the  bell,  and  an  old  white-haired  man 
opened  the  gate.  He  smiled  sadly  when  he 
saw  the  traveller. 

^^And  yet  another  one^'*  he  murmured. 

"Old  white-haired  man,"  he  said,  "tell  me 
—and  so  I  have  come  at  last  to  the  wonder- 
ful Temple  of  Knowledge.  I  have  been 
journeying  hither  all  my  life.  Ah  I  it  is 
hard  work  climbing  up  to  the  Ideals." 

The  old  man  touched  the  traveller  on  the 
arm. 

"Listen,"  he  said  gently.  "This  is  not 
the  Temple  of  Knowledge.  And  the  Ideals 
are  not  a  chain  of  mountains:  they  are  a 
stretch  of  plains,  and  the  Temple  of  Knowl- 
edge is  in  their  centre.  You  have  come  the 
wrong  road.    Alas,  poor  traveller !" 

The  light  in  the  traveller's  eyes  had  faded. 
The  hope  in  his  heart  died.  And  he  became 
old  and  withered.  He  leaned  heavily  on  his 
staff. 

"Can  one  rest  here  ?"  he  asked  wearily. 

"No." 

"Is  there  a  way  down  the  other  side  of 
these  mountains  V" 

"No." 

">Vhat  are  these  mountains  called  ?" 

"They  have  no  name." 

"And  the  temple, — how  do  you  call  the 
temple  ?" 

"It  has  no  name." 

"Then  I  call  it  the  Temple  of  Broken 
Hearts,"  said  the  traveller. 

And  he  turned  and  went,  but  the  old 
white-haired  man  foUowed  him. 

"Brother,"  he  said,  "you  are  not  the  first 
to  come  here,  but  you  may  be  the  last.  Go 
back  to  the  plains,  and  tell  the  dwellers  in 
the  plains  that  the  Temple  of  True  Knowl* 
edge  is  in  their  very  midst.  Any  one  may 
enter  it  who  chooses.  The  g^te  is  not  even 
dosed.  The  Temple  has  always  been  in  the 
plains,  in  the  very  heart  of  life,  and  work 
and  daily  effort.  The  philosopher  may 
enter,  the  stone-breaker  may  enter.  You 
must  have  passed  it  every  day  of  your  life, 
— ^a  plain,  venerable  buuding,  unlike  your 
glorious  cathedrals." 

"I  have  seen  the  children  playing  near  it," 
said  the  traveller.  "When  I  was  a  child,  I 
used  to  play  there.  Ah,  if  I  had  only 
known  I    Well,  the  past  is  the  past.' 


»» 


He  would  have  rested  against  a  huge 
stone,  but  that  the  old  white-haired  man 
prevented  him. 

"Do  not  rest,"  he  said.  "If  you  once  rest 
there,  you  will  not  rise  again.  When  you 
once  rest,  you  will  know  how  weary  you  are." 

"I  have  no  wish  to  go  farther,"  said  the 
traveller :  "my  journey  is  done.  It  may  have 
been  in  the  wrong  direction,  but  still  it  is 
done." 

"Nay,  do  not  linger  here,"  urged  the  old 
man :  "retrace  your  steps.  Though  you 
are  broken-hearted  yourself,  you  may  save 
others  from  breaking  their  hearts.  Those 
whom  you  meet  on  the  road  you  can  turn 
back.  Those  who  are  but  starting  in  this 
direction  vou  can  bid  pause,  and  consider 
how  mad  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  Temple  of 
True  Knowledge  should  have  been  built  on 
an  isolated  and  dangerous  mountain.  Tell 
them  that,  though  God  seems  hard,  he  is  not 
so  hard  as  all  that.  Tell  them  that  the 
Ideals  are  not  a  mountain  range,  but  their 
own  plains  where  their  great  cities  are 
built,  and  where  the  corn  g^ows,  and  where 
men  and  women  are  toiling,  sometimes  in 
sorrow  and  sometimes  in  joy." 

"I  will  go,"  said  the  traveller. 

And  he  started.  But  he  had  grown  old 
and  weary.  And  the  journey  was  long,  and 
the  retracing  of  one's  steps  is  more  toilsome 
than  the  tracing  of  them.  The  ascent,  with 
all  the  vigor  and  hope  of  life  to  help  him, 
had  been  difficult  enough :  the  descent,  with 
no  vigor  and  no  hope  to  help  him,  was  almost 
impossible.  So  that  it  was  not  probable 
that  the  traveller  lived  to  reach  the  plains  ; 
but,  whether  he  reached  them  or  not,  still  he 
had  started. 

And  not  many  travellers  do  that. 

The  lesson  of  the  apologue,  and  of  the 
entire  book,  is  found  in  the  following:  — 

FAILURE  AND  SUCCESS. 

Failure  and  Success  passed  away  from 
earth,  and  found  themselves  in  a  foreign  land. 
Success  stiU  wore  her  laurel  wreath  which 
she  had  worn  on  earth.  There  was  a  look 
of  ease  about  her  whole  appearance;  and 
there  was  a  smile  of  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction on  her  face,  as  though  she  knew 
she  had  done  well  and  had  deserved  her 
honors. 

Failure's  head  was  bowed.  No  laurel 
wreath  encircled  it.  Her  face  was  wan  and 
pain-engraven.  She  had  once  been  beautiful 
and  hopeful,  but  she  had  long  since  lost  both 
hope  and  beauty.  They  stood  together, 
these  two,  waiting  for  an  audience  with 
the  Sovereign  of  the  foreign  land.  An  old, 
gra^-haired  man  came  to  them,  and  asked 
their  names. 

"I  am  Success,"  said  Success,  advancing 
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a  step  forward  and  smiling  at  him,  and 
pointing  to  her  laurel  wreath. 

He  shook  his  head. 

**AhI"  he  said :  "do  not  be  too  confident. 
Very  often  things  go  by  opposites  in  this 
land.  What  you  call  Success  we  often  call 
Failure  :  what  you  call  Failure  we  call  Suc- 
cess. Do  you  see  those  two  men  waiting 
there  ?  The  one  nearer  to  us  was  thought 
to  be  a  good  man  in  your  world  :  the  other 
was  generally  accounted  bad.  But  here  we 
call  the  bad  man  good,  and  the  good  man 
bad.  That  seems  strange  to  you.  Well, 
then  look  yonder.  You  considered  that 
statesman  to  be  sincere ;  but  we  say  he  was 
insincere.  We  chose  as  our  poet-laureate  a 
man  at  whom  your  world  scoffed.  Ay,  and 
those  flowers  yonder, — for  us  they  have  a 
fragrant  charm, — we  love  to  see  them  near 
us.  But  you  do  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  pluck  them  from  the  hedges  where  they 
grow  in  rich  profusion.  So,  you  see,  what 
we  value  as  a  treasure  you  do  not  value  at 
all." 

Then  he  turned  to  Failure. 

"And  your  name?"  he  asked  kindly, 
though  indeed  he  must  have  known  it. 

"I  am  Failure,"  she  said  sadly. 

He  took  her  by  the  hand. 

"Come  now,  Success,"  he  said  to  her  :  "let 
me  lead  you  into  the  Presence  Chamber." 

Then  she  who  had  been  called  Failure, 
and  was  now  called  Success,  lifted  up  her 
bowed  head  and  raised  her  weary  frame, 
and  smiled  at  the  music  of  her  new  name. 
And  with  that  smile  she  regained  her  beautv 
and  her  hope.  And,  hope  having  come  bacK 
to  her,  all  her  strength  returned. 

"But  what  of  her?"  she  asked  regretfully 
of  the  old  gray-haired  man :  "must  she  be 
left?" 

"She  will  learn,"  the  old  man  whispered. 
"She  is  learning  already.  Come  now,  we 
must  not  linger." 

So  she  of  the  new  name  passed  into  the 
Presence  Chamber. 

But  the  Sovereign  said :  — 

"The  world  needs  you,  dear  and  honored 
worker :  you  know  your  real  name.  Do 
not  heed  what  the  world  may  call  you.  Gro 
back  and  work;  but  take  with  you  this  time 
unconquerable  hope." 

So  she  went  back  and  worked,  taking 
with  her  unconquerable  hope,  and  the  sweet 
remembrance  ot  the  Sovereign's  words,  and 
the  gracious  music  of  her  Real  Name. 

o.  8. 
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And  love  shall  teach  us,  while  on  him  we 
lean, 
That,  in  the  certainty  of  coming  bliss. 
We  may  be  yearning  for  a  world  unseen, 
Yet  wear  our  beautiful  array  in  this. 

— Anna  L.  Waring. 


In  view  of  questions  which  are  likely  to 
come  up  for  discussion  and  action  at  Sara- 
toga, the  following  paragraph  from  Mar- 
tineau (his  essay  upon  "The  New  Affinities 
of  Faith")  will  be  read  with  interest:— 

"We  often  hear  it  said  that,  where  there 
is  agreement  about  things,  it  is  idle  to  waste 
discussion  upon  names;  and  it  has  been 
pronounced  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
liberal-minded  church  reformers  organize 
themselves  in  *Free  Religious  Union'  or  in 
'Free  Christian  Union.'  The  remark  has 
neither  reason  nor  experience  on  its  side. 
In  the  world  of  physical  objects,  it  is  true, 
things  dominate  over  names,  and  can  take 
care  of  themselves,  while  their  vocabulary 
shifts.  Bat  in  the  world  of  ideas,  in  philos- 
ophy, in  morals,  in  religion,  words  dominate 
over  things,  and  in  their  significance  core 
even  identical  with  things,  and  are  as  much 
the  living  organism  of  thought  as  the  wing 
and  throat  of  the  bird  are  the  conditions  of 
action  for  its  especial  nature.  .  .  .  The  word 
'Christian'  is  the  casket  which  holds  for 
human  thought  the  supreme  treasures  of  the 
inner  life  of  man,  and  the  most  precious 
gems  of  his  external  civilization ;  and,  when 
all  has  been  emptied  out  from  it  which 
false  zeal  and  mistaken  piety  have  stored 
there  for  safe  keeping,  there  yet  remains,  in 
the  catholic  genius  of  the  religion,  the  rich- 
est historic  deposit  with  which  Providence 
has  blessed  the  world.  To  part  with  that 
word,  and  throw  ourselves  upon  philosophy 
to  weave  us  a  substitute,  would  be  to  in- 
terrupt the  Past  in  its  creation  of  the  Fut- 
ure, and  not  only  to  migrate  to  unreclaimed 
countries,  but  to  sink  the  old  native  land, 
that  we  might  do  so.  Part  as  we  may  with 
what  once  was  demanded  by  the  Church, 
there  is  something — and  that,  too,  the  very 
holiest  influence  in  life — that  is  still  with 
us;  and  this  residuary  truth,  tliis  divine 
spirit,  which  emerges  from  the  mixed  inheri- 
tance of  Christendom  when  all  that  is  per- 
ishable has  been  discharged,  does  but  own 
its  descent,  and  look  up  with  fitting  rever- 
ence to  its  fountain-head,  when  it  claims  the 
name  of  Christian." 


That  life  is  long  which  answers   life's 
great  end. — Young. 
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1  write  this  letter  on  board  the  steamship 
^^Cepbalonia,"  as  we  are  nearing  Queens- 
town.  It  is  the  8th  of  July.  A  few  hours 
more,  and  we  shall  be  in  England. 

I  wonder  as  to  what  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  sailor's  superstition  that  de- 
clares it  unlucky  to  have  a  minister  on  ship- 
board. In  the  old  theology  the  devil  was 
the  "Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air,"  the 
"God  of  this  world."  He  sent  lightning 
and  tempests;  he  sent  down  ships  at  sea. 
Perhaps  he  looked  on  the  minister  as  his 
special  enemy,  and,  getting  him  on  so  un- 
stable an  element  as  the  sea,  was  expected 
to  make  matters  as  uncomfortable  for  him 
as  possible.  In  any  case,  his  enmity  has 
availed  him  little  on  this  trip.  Here  we  are 
approaching  Qneenstown  with  six  ministers 
CD  board,  and  a  goblet  full  of  water  might 
have  stood  on  the  saloon  table  all  the  way 
and  not  a  drop  been  wasted. 

And  yet  a  few  of  the  passengers  have  so 
little  appreciated  their  mercies  that  they 
have  been  seasick,  just  as  though  there  had 
been  some  excuse  for  their  conduct.  I  think 
it  was  Gen.  Grant  who  said  that  the 
waving  of  a  table-cloth,  as  it  was  being 
spread  for  dinner  on  ship-board,  was  enough 
to  upset  him.  I  have  a  clerical  friend  who 
says  that  his  wife  is  made  sick  by  reading 
a  steamboat  advertisement  in  a  newspaper. 
So  little  regard  have  some  people  for  the 
kind  of  conduct  that  befits  their  conditions. 

As  for  me,  the  ocean  has  been  only  too 
placid.  I  would  not  have  the  *<mighty 
deep"  behave  like  the  pond  on  the  Common. 
I  love  the  kind  of  weather  that  lets  one  stay 
on  deck ;  but  I  also  love  the  swing,  the 
sweep,  the  roll  of  the  waves,  and  to  share 
with  the  ship  the  grand  sense  of  mastery 
which,  like  "Britannia,"  "rules  the  wave." 

We  left  the  wharf  at  East  Boston  at  6.40 
A.M.  on  the  dOth  of  June ;  but  to  stay  in 
the  fog  within  half  a  mile  of  the  wharf  all 
day  long,  as  we  did,  was  not  specially  exhila- 
rating. Yet,  as  now  and  then  we  caught 
glimpses  of  the  town,  it  required  only  a 
little  imagination  to  fancy  it  was  Venice, 
or  the  city  of  our  dreams,  so  strange  a 
wonder-worker  may  a  little  fog  become.    I 

•From  the  Boston  Commonwealth. 


have  seen  it  produce  the  most  marvellous 
transformations, — ^for  example,  in  theology. 
But — I  had  better  keep  out  of  these  un- 
certain seas. 

Though  we  have  not  had  fog  enough  to 
give  us  serious  trouble,  yet  the  sky  has  been 
overcast  all  the  way.  Not  until  Thursday 
did  the  captain  <*get  the  sun."  But  so  sure 
a  science  has  navigation  become  that  the 
ship  was  less  than  a  mile  off  its  latitude. 
It  is  indeed  most  wonderful  that  over  the 
wide  waste,  in  spite  of  winds  and  sea- 
currents,  and  with  neither  sun  nor  star  for 
guide,  the  ship  should  so  certainly  pick  her 
way. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  neat  compliment 
which  one  of  the  sailors  paid  to  Captain 
Seccombe,  the  commander  of  the  "Cepha- 
lonia."  It  was  on  one  of  her  voyages  from 
Boston  not  long  ago.  Queenstown  was 
reached  in  a  fog.  The  steamship  drew  up 
to  her  position  cautiously  and  slowly,  and 
stopped.  As  the  fog  lifted  a  little,  and  the 
ship  was  found  to  be  just  where  she  ought 
to  have  been,  a  sailor  on  the  lookout  was 
overheard  by  a  lady,  talking  or  half  chant- 
ing to  himself.  In  a  sing-song,  rhythmic 
measure  he  was  saying, — 


"Fog,  fog,  fog,  fog. 

But  papa's  on  the  bridge, 

He  knows,  he  knows, 

He's  got  brains,  he's  got  brains. 


ft 


Of  course,  papa  was  the  captain.  The 
sailor,  it  seems,  was  a  believer  in  ^^  Papal 
infallibility."  And,  in  his  case,  it  was  not 
the  faith  which  is  indistinguishable  from 
credulity,  but  a  deduction  of  experience. 

Oh,  what  a  luxury  is  this  being  at  sea  I 

"No  lover  lovea  his  mistress 
As  I  do  love  the  sea." 

Monotony?  Infinite  variety,  rather.  In 
any  mood,  or  storm  or  calm,  I  love  the  ocean 
with  a  great  passion.  It  rests  me  to  be  in 
the  presence  of  an  eternal  movement  and 
power  that  is  never  tired.  The  poor, 
pinched  old  lady,  on  first  seeing  the  ocean, 
said  she  was  "glad  at  last  to  see  something 
which  there  was  enough  of**  So  I,  when 
overworn,  am  glad  to  see  something  that  is 
never  weary.    I  thrill  to  Lowell's  lines, — 

"And  to  our  age's  stagnant  blood 
Still  shouts  th'  inspiring  sea." 
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Then  I  do  love  to  read  stories,  just  for 
the  sake  of  reading.  Even  if  my  conscience 
would  let  me,  my  time  will  not,  while  the 
work  of  the  year  goes  on.  But  here  I  am 
out  of  the  world.  The  responsibility  of  life 
I  drop  for  a  while.  That  long-neglected 
*'cair'  does  not  haunt  me.  The  committee 
meeting,  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  over- 
coats of  the  Fejee  Islanders  are  destitute  of 
red  horn  buttons,  is  far  away.  I  am  on  a 
floating  island,  where  mortal  problems  are 
in  abeyance.  So  I  get  me  a  story,  and  let  the 
writer's  magic  take  me  on  a  mental  vacation, 
to  some  country  "east  of  the  sun  and  west 
of  the  moon."  I  want  no  "realism"  now. 
Indeed,  I  fear  I  have  little  use  for  realism, 
anyway.  Let  the  limber  mouths  and  the 
little  brains  chatter  on  hotel  piazzas  or  at 
afternoon  teas.  I  would  not  willingly 
listen  to  them  in  the  flesh.  Why,  then, 
should  I  read  a  report  of  their  decadent 
insipidity  in  a  novel  ?  No,  let  me  live  over 
the  adventures  of  "A  Grentleman  of  France," 
in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  the  Ring  of 
Navarre.  I  bless  the  man  who  will  write 
me  a  book  like  that.  And  I  am  boy  enough 
to  want  it  to  "end  out  right,"  as  one  of  my 
own  children  used  to  say.  I  get  all  the 
tragedy  I  wish  in  my  pastoral  experience. 
I  do  not  care  to  be  miserable  for  the  fun 
of  it. 

But  I  am  not  saying  much  about  the 
voyage.  To  me  it  has  been  drifting  in 
pleasant  company,  through  fairyland. 

I  must  be  patriotic  enough  to  refer  to  our 
celebration  of  the  "glorious  Fourth."  It 
was  satisfactory  enough  to  make  me  rejoice 
that  I  was  out  of  the  reach  of  racket  and 
crackers.  "Old  Glory"  floated  on  the  main- 
mast, and  looked  lovingly  down  on  the  Union 
Jack.  Games  on  deck  furnished  activity 
for  the  young  men  and  amusement  for  all 
during  the  day.  In  the  evening  the  saloon 
was  decorated,  and  fitting  observances  were 
held.  An  executive  committee  had  ar- 
ranged a  pleasant  programme.  I  cannot 
go  over  it  all.  Professor  Faelten  of  Boston 
delighted  us  on  the  piano.  Mrs.  Fenderson 
gave  us  great  pleasure  with  her  singing. 
Rev.  L.  B.  Macdonald  made  a  fitting 
address.  Professor  Cumnock  of  the  North- 
western University  gave  us  some  very  fine 
recitations.  Mr.  Savage  read  some  verses, 
made  to  order  of  the  committee.  The  whole 
issued  happily  in  the  sum  of  fifty-two  dollars 


and  sixty-two  cents  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Sailors*  Hospital  at  East  Boston.  So,  with 
satisfaction  all  round,  we  felt  that  once 
more  "the  country  was  safe." 

I  enclose  my  verses,  not  expecting  you  to 
publish  more  than  a  verse  or  two.  I  fear  it 
was  more  preaching  than  poetry;  but  I 
feel  intensely  on  the  subject  which  was  the 
burden  of  its  close.  If  only  the  English- 
spealcing  peoples  could  stop  quarrelling 
about  little  things,  and  organize  in  one  great 
league  for  the  sake  of  great  things,  we 
might  do  almost  incalculable  good  in  helping 
on  the  civilization  of  the  world.  We  could 
control  the  destiny  of  the  planet,  and 
arbitrate  all  questions  of  war  or  peace. 
When  we  get  done  fighting  each  other  over 
contemptible  questions  of  tariff,  when  we 
can  waive  petty  jealousies,  perhaps  we  can 
find  time  to  do  a  half  of  what  we  might  do 
for  the  civilization  of  mankind. 

America  and  England !    Shame  on  him 

Who     would     dissever    that     which   God 
united  I 

Joined  in  one  league,  the  English-speaking 
race 
May  light  man's  eyes,  by  ignorance  made 
dim, 

Make  fair  the  earth    which    tyranny  has 
blighted, 

And  gladden   with  sweet  peace  her  blood- 
stained face  1 

America  and  England !     Let  us  two 
But  clasp  our  hands  in  amity,  and  say  it, 
And  our  combined  command  shall  rule  the 
earth ! 
What  blessed  things  for    men  we  thus 
might  do  1 
One  word,  once  spoken,  none  dare  disobey  it; 
And   so  God*s   kingdom    wo    might  bring 
to  birth. 

This  day  then  ?    It  is  England's  and  man- 
kind's. 
And  it  is  ours  with  no  selfish  seeming. 
So  let  us  lift  our  purpose  and  our  plan, 
And  send  them  riding  forth  on  all  the 
winds, 
Till  every  nation,  in  its  sluggish  dreaming, 
Rouse    to    the    hope    and  meaning  of  a 
man! 

M.  J.  Savage. 


A  pearl  becomes  red  by  nearness  of  a 
rose,  but  never  a  rose  white  by  contact  with 
a  pearl.  'Tis  not  the  lower,  but  the  more 
noble  that  readily  recognize  and  take  home 
for  profit  the  high  qualities  of  others.— 
Hindu  (Sanshriiapathop). 
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A   LETTER    FROM  MRS.    ORMISTON 

CHANT. 

Yesterday  was  the  last  day  at  Bedford 
Chapel,  which  is  now  closed  till  late  au- 
tumn; and  the  evening  service,  always  a 
touching  one  on  these  occasions,  was  more 
than  usually  heart-moving,  not  only  because 
of  the  tender  pathos  of  the  theme,— '*the 
greatest  of  these  is  love,"  '4ove  never  fail- 
eth," — but  also  because  of  the  unusual 
circumstances  of  the  preacher's  holiday. 
For  Rev.  S.  A.  Brooke*  has  consented  to 
give  the  Lowell  Lectures,  and  pay  his  first 
visit  to  the  United  States;  and  the  most 
affectionate  members  of  his  congregation 
feel  that  he  is  going  further  and  for  a 
longer  time  from  them  than  ever  before. 
London  congregations  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
given  to  making  manifest  their  feelings,  es- 
pecially those  that  belong  to  the  higher 
cult;  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  quiet 
emotion  both  at  the  close  of  the  beautiful 
sermon  and  outside  the  chapel  doors  after 
the  service  last  night  over  the  departure  of 
the  beloved  preacher.  Yet  there  was  joy 
mingled  with  some  of  the  tears ;  for  one  or 
two  of  those  whose  eyes  were  overflowing 
have  been  in  Boston  and  many  other  notsr 
ble  places  in  the  land  of  the  stars  and 
stripes,  and  we  know  what  a  warm  welcome 
awaits  him  whom  we  love  so  well,  and  who 
has  so  many  lovers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  know  what  delight  he  will 
have  in  lecturing  to  those  whose  intelligence 
is  so  keen  and  so  appreciative,  what  out- 
pouring of  kindness  there  will  be,  what 
hand-clasps  of  noble  people,  and  of  the  ten- 
der care  that  will  be  taken  of  him  by  his 
only  son,  Stopford  Wentworth  Brooke,  and 
the  sweet,  new  daughter-in-law,  and,  if  he 
will  yield  to  it,  by  many  who  have  every- 
thing in  beautiful  American  home  life  to 
show  him. 

He  will  see  and  drink  in  all  the  beauty  of 
the  Hudson,  the  splendors  of  Niagara,  and, 
I  trust,  the  undreamed  of  loveliness  of  the 
White  Mountains.  He  will  give  and  re- 
ceive inspiration  in  a  land  whose  art  and 
music  are  yet  in  early  youth,  and  whose 
poetry  is  gathering  her  powers  together  for 
an  outburst  of  song  that  shall  make  all  the 
world  listen. 

•Stopford  Angustofl  Brooke,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the  rapt  at- 
tention and  eager  following  that  will  be 
given  to  one  of  England's  best  authorities 
on  her  literature,  as  he  unfolds  to  those  who 
know  Tennyson  and  Browning  almost  by 
heart  his  wonderfully  fine  and  delicate 
analyses  of  the  great  poets.  Many  who 
have  only  known  of  him  at  a  distance 
through  his  charming  "Primer  of  English 
Literature"  or  his  "History  of  Early  Eng- 
lish" or  maybe  his  recent  exquisite  book 
on  Tennyson  will  be  listening  face  to  face 
with  one  of  whom  no  adequate  description 
can  be  given  by  pen. 

Himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  order, — and  to 
read  his  "Riquet  of  the  Tuft"  and  "Poems" 
is  a  revelation  of  the  man  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  his  prose  writings, — Mr.  Brooke 
has  done  more  to  bring  the  poems  of  the 
great  masters  into  the  common  Kfe  of  every- 
day in  England  than  any  other  master  of 
literature;  and  the  beautiful  collection  of 
choice  hymns  used  at  Bedford  Chapel  and 
edited  by  himself,  some  forty  of  which  are 
of  his  own  writing,  is  a  treasure  for  which 
all  hymn-loving  people,  living  and  unborn, 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  him. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  to  the 
master  of  literature,  the  poet,  and  lecturer 
that  the  world  owes  an  inestimable  debt  of 
gratitude  as  to  the  great  teacher  of  ra- 
tional theology,  the  eloquent  preacher  of 
the  Christian  religion  freed  from  the  en- 
cumbrances that  centuries  of  erroneous 
dogma  had  piled  upon  its  simple  beauty. 
Mr.  Brooke's  has  indeed  been  a  fight  of 
faith  ;  and  his  fearlessness  and  clear-headed 
statement  of  the  truths  that  free,  practical, 
and  loving  men  and  women  can  accept, 
while  they  must  have  interfered  over  and 
over  again  with  his  material  gain  in  this 
world,  have  won  him  a  place  among  those 
"Immortals"  who  recognize  that  art  and  re- 
ligion can  no  more  be  separated  than  truth 
and  beauty,  than  goodness  and  love.  Relig- 
ious freedom  from  all  authority  except  that 
of  a  sincere  heart,  intellect,  and  conscience ; 
belief  in  Jesus  Christ  not  as  the  divine 
become  human,  but  the  human  become 
divine ;  trust  in  the  everlasting  kindness  of 
our  Father,  God,  to  overcome  his  children's 
sins  and  mistakes  by  his  own  perfect  wis- 
dom, with  Eternal  Success  for  his  watch- 
word,— these  are  rough  headings  of  that 
long  catalogue  of  victories  of  faith  won  by 
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one  of  the  most  eloquent,  physically  splen- 
did, kindest-hearted,  and  best  of  our  re- 
nowned London  preachers. 

It  is  no  wonder  then,  as  we  bade  him  fare- 
well, and  prayed  the  dear  Lord  of  all  tender 
human  love  and  friendship  to  guard  him 
from  sorrow  and  danger  in  his  travels,  give 
him  great  success,  and  bring  him  safely  back 
in  health  and  happiness  to  us,  that  our 
voices  failed  and  our  eyes  grew  dim. 

I  wish  he  were  going  further  West  than 
Niagara, — to  Ann  Arbor,  for  instance,  with 
its  splendid  university  life,  where  people 
know  so  well  how  to  listen  appreciatively, 
and  where  he  would  receive  a  royal  wel- 
come ;  but  it  is  his  first  visit,  an'd  he  has 
been  somewhat  overworked  of  late,  and 
must  not  spoil  the  good  this  visit  to  the 
States  will  do  him  by  travelling  and  giving 
out  too  much.  He  will  be  more  likely  to 
come  again  if  he  does  too  little  rather  than 
too  much. 

But  how  I  should  like  to  be  going  over, 
too,  to  join  in  all  the  pleasure  and  uplift ! 

Every  day  since  the  4th  of  May,  when 
we  landed  in  New  York  last  year,  has  been 
an  anniversary  day,  to  my  daughter  Emme- 
line  and  myself  this  year,  of  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  seven  months  in  the  States  in 
1893 ;  and  our  hearts  yearn  many  a  time 
with  unspeakable  yearning  for  the  beloved 
scenes  and  friends  whose  memory  stars  the 
recollection  of  them  with  increasing  bright- 
ness. 

Yesterday,  it  being  our  last  communion 
Sunday  with  Mr.  Brooke  to  officiate  till  his 
return  from  America,  two  young  girls,  whose 
parents  have  long  been  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, took  their  stand  on  the  side  of 
liberal  religion,  and  knelt  for  the  first  time 
at  holy  communion,  one  of  them  being 
the  daughter  of  the  writer  of  this  article, 
for  whom  her  mother  wrote  the  enclosed 
yerses.  Emmeline  Ormiston  Chant  learned 
a  great  deal  that  was  of  everlasting  value 
during  her  visit  to  the  States  last  year ;  and 
among  these  was  that,  the  sooner  we  make 
up  our  minds  to  tread  the  path  of  service  in 
the  spirit  and  company  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
greater  will  be  our  enthusiasm  and  joy  in 
service,  but  it  was  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Brooke's  long  absence  that  brought  her  to 
the  point  of  declaring  her  resolve  to  follow 
the  Master  by  partaking  of  his  memorial 
sapper  yesterday.    She  is  not  yet  sixteen, 


but  it  is  sweet  to  know  that  the  home  re- 
ligion has  been  so  certain  in  its  influence  on 
character ;  and  blessed  beyond  words  is  it  to 
see  the  young  joining  the  church  of  Christ 
because  they  have  learned  to  love  it,  and  de- 
sire its  fellowship. 

L.  Ormistok  Chant. 

London,  Angnst  6. 
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Sunday. 

The  Voice  of  the  Heart. 

We  speak  with  the  lip  and  we  dream  in  the 

soul 
Of  some  better  and  fairer  day ; 
And  our  days  the  meanwhile  to  that  golden 

goal 
Are  gliding  and  sliding  away. 
Now  the  world  becomes  old,  now  again  it  is 

young, 
But  "The  Better"  is  ever  the  word  on  the 

tongue. 

At  the  threshold  of  life  Hope  leads  us  in, — 

Hope  plays  round  the  mirthful  boy ; 
Though  the  best  of  its  charms  may  with 
youth  begin. 
Yet  for  age  it  reserves  its  toy. 
When  we  sink  at  the  grave,  why,  the  grave 

has  scope 
And  over  the  coffin  man  planteth — Hope. 

And  it  is  not  a  dream  of  fancy  proud. 

With  a  fool  for  its  dull  begetter : 
There's  a  voice  at  the  heart  which  proclaims 
aloud, 
"We  are  born  for  something  better  I" 
And  that  voice  of  the  heart,  oh,  ye  may  be- 
lieve. 
Will  never  the  hope  of  the  soul  deceive  1 

— Schiller. 

Monday. 

He  Leads  me  on. 

He  leads  us  on 
By  paths  we  do  not  know. 
Upward  He  leads,  though  our  steps  be  slow, 
Though  oft  we  faint  and  falter  by  the  way, 
Though  storms  and  darkness  oft  obscure  the 
day. 
Yet,  when  the  clouds  are  gone. 
We  know  he  leads  us  on. 

He  leads  us  on 

Through  the  unquiet  years : 

Past  all  our  dreamland  hopes  and  doubts 
and  fears 

He  guides  our  steps.  Through  all  the  tan- 
gled maze 
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Of  sin,  of  sorrow,  and  overclouded  days 
We  know  his  will  is  done; 
And  still  he  leads  us  on. 

And  he,  at  last, 
After  the  weary  strife, 
After  the  restless  fever  we  call  life. 
After  the  dreariness,  the  aching  pain, 
The  wayward  struggles  which  have  proved 
in  vain. 
After  our  toils  are  past. 
Will  give  us  peace  at  last. 


Thursday. 


Tuesday. 


Just  to  he  Good. 


Just  to  be  good. 

This  is  enough, — enough  I 
O  we  who  find  sin's  billows  wild  and  rough. 
Do  we  not  feel  how  more  than  any  gold 
Would  be  the  blameless  life  we  led  of  old 
While  yet  our  lips  knew  but  a  mother's  kiss? 
Ah  I  though  we  miss 
All  else  but  this. 
To  be  good  is  enough. 

It  is  enough — 

Enough— just  to  be  good ! 
To  lift  our  hearts  where  they  are  understood ; 
To  let  the  thirst  for  worldly  power  and  place 
Go  unappeased ;  to  smile  back  in  God's  face 
With  the  glad  lips  our  mother  used  to  kiss. 
Ah  I  though  we  miss 
All  else  but  this. 
To  be  good  is  enough. 

— James  Whitcomh  Riley. 


Wednesday. 


Unchanging. 


Unto  Thee,  abiding  ever, 

Look  1  in  my  need. 
Strength  of  every  good  endeavor, 

Holy  thought  and  deed  I 

Thon  dost  guide  the  stars  of  heaven, 

Heal  the  broken  heart. 
Bring  in  turn  the  morn  and  even, — 

Law  and  Love  thou  art. 

Clouds  and  darkness  are  about  thee. 
Just  and  sure  thy  throne, — 

Not  a  sparrow  falls  without  thee. 
All  to  thee  is  known. 

Origin  and  end  of  being, 

All  things  in  and  through, — 

Light  thou  art  of  all  my  seeing. 
Power  to  will  and  do. 

Through  my  life,  whate'er  betide  me, 

Thou  my  trust  shalt  be  : 
Whom  have  I  on  earth  beside  thee. 

Whom  in  heaven  but  thee  ? 

— jP.  L.  Hosrner. 


Our  Work. 


We  are  not  here  for  holidays :  our  lives  are 
not  for  dreaming, 
While  toiling  hands  and  busy  hands  are 
laboring  all  around. 
Men  are  stirring,  wheels  are  whirring,  fires 
gleaming,  vessels  steaming. 
There  is  work  on  land  and  ocean  and  in 
regions  underground ; 
And  full  often,  as  I  ponder  o'er  some  lofty 
pile  upspringing. 
On  triumphant  deeds  accomplished*  on 
some  mighty  victory  won, 
I  find  that  in  my  ears  a  chime  of  thought 
has  been  set  riuging, — 
^'All  great  works  are   made  up  of  little 
works  well  done." 


Friday. 


In  the  Dark. 


0  Thou  who  art  my  only  Light, 
Thee  do  I  follow  througb  the  night ; 
Though  home  and  hope  are  out  of  sights 
Firm  trust  in  thee  my  spirit  hath ; 

Thou  knowest  my  path. 

Although  I  cannot  see  thy  face, 

1  feel  the  warmth  of  thy  embrace 
Enfold  me  in  the  dangerous  place 
Where  sin  lies  waiting  to  betray ; 

Thou  knowest  my  way. 

0  Thou  that  seest  me  through  and  through, — 
The  thoughts  I  think,  the  deeds  I  do, — 
Thou  knowest  I  would  to  thee  be  true  I 

Oh,  draw  me  closer  to  thy  side. 
My  Lord,  my  Guide. 

1  know  not  what  may  yet  unfold 
Beyond  the  morning's  gates  of  gold : 
This  is  my  heaven, — thy  hand  to  hold, 
Thy  steps  to  follow  through  the  night,         ' 

My  Life,  my  Light. 

— Lucy  Larcom,  j 


Saturday, 


Lowly  Service. 


Father,  1  know  that  all  my  life 

Is  portioned  out  for  me ; 
The  changes  that  must  surely  come 

I  do  not  fear  to  see : 
I  ask  thee'for  a  present  mind. 

Intent  on  pleasing  thee. 

I  would  not  have  the  restless  will 

That  hurries  to  and  fro. 
Seeking  for  some  great  thing  to  do 

Or  secret  thing  to  know :    '  ^  ^ 
I  would  be  dealt  with  as  a  child, 

And  guided  where  I  go. 
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I  ask  thee  for  the  daily  strength 

To  Done  that  ask  denied ; 
A  mind  to  blend  with  outward  life 

While  keeping  at  thy  side ; 
Content  to  fill  a  little  space, 

If  thou  be  glorified. 

— AnnaL,  Waring, 


EDITORIAL'  NOTES. 

Naturally,  the  subject  at  present  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  all  good  Unitarians  is 
the  coming  great  meeting  from  the  24th  to 
the  27th  of  this  month  at  Saratoga,  a  nearly 
full  programme  of  which  we  print  on  an- 
other page.  It  is  now  three  years  since  our 
National  Unitarian  Conference  met,  the 
regular  meeting  of  last  year  having  been 
postponed  on  account  of  the  Congress  in 
Chicago.  We  trust  that  the  year's  delay 
will  prove  to  have  only  deepened  the  inter- 
est in  the  gathering  that  is  now  at  hand. 
To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  at- 
tend these  Saratoga  conferences  no  word 
need  be  said  as  to  their  delightful  and  in- 
spiring character  to  all  present,  and  their 
great  value  to  the  denomination  as  a  uni- 
fying influence  and  a  stimulus  to  greater 
mbsionary  activity.  No  church,  however 
distant,  should  leave  itself  unrepresented, 
if  it  can  possibly  avoid  so  doing.  Let  us 
all  do  what  we  can  to  make  the  coming 
meeting  the  largest  and  best  in  our  history. 

The  programme  of  the  Conference  could 
hardly  be  more  inviting,  whether  as  regards 
subjects  to  be  considered  or  men  and 
women  selected  to  present  them.  We  are 
particularly  fortunate  in  the  prospect  of 
having  two  of  our  most  eminent  English 
Unitarians  with  us.  Rev.  Stopford  A. 
Brooke,  the  distinguished  London  preacher 
and  writer,  and  Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter  of 
Oxford. 

The  opening  service  of  the  Conference  on 
Monday  evening  will  be  preached  by  Prof. 
F.  G.  Peabody  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the 
closing  sermon,  on  Thursday  evening,  by 
Mr.  Brooke. 

Tuesday  forenoon  will  be  devoted  to  re- 
ports of  work  done,  beginning  with  the 
report  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  as  the  chairman 
of  the  council  of  the  Conference,  and  end- 
ing with  that  of  B.ev.  W.  I.  Lawrance  on 
the  Japan  Mission.  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day forenoons  .will  be  given  to  papers  and 


discussions,  the  principal  papers  being  by 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer  and  Mr.  Francis  C. 
Lowell  on  "Regeneration,"  Prof.  Carpenter 
on  '*What  the  Higher  Criticism  has  done  to 
restore  to  us  the  Real  Historical  Jesus," 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker  on  "A  Working 
Theory  of  Ethics,"  Hon.  W.  D.  Robinson 
and  another  gentleman  whose  name  is  not 
yet  announced  on  <*The  Mutual  Relations  of 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches." 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings  will  be 
filled  by  platform  meetings,  with  short  ad- 
dresses by  ten  or  a  dozen  of  our  ablest 
men. 

The  afternoons  will  be  reserved  for  spe- 
cial meetings.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  tiie 
"Work  of  Unitarian  Women"  will  be  pre- 
sented, with  addresses  or  reports  from  Rev. 
Miss  Hultin,  Mrs.  Sunderland,  Rev.  Miss 
Murdock,  Mrs.  Ames,  Miss  Ovington,  Mrs. 
Andrews,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon  the  question  of  revis- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  Conference  will 
be  considered.  On  Thursday  afternoon  the 
Unitarian  Temperance  Society  will  have  a 
meeting,  and  the  General  Conference  will 
hold  its  closing  business  session. 


A  matter  of  business  which  will  be  likely 
to  attract  considerable  attention  is  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Conference.  The  subject  will  be  opened,  of 
course,  by  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed three  years  ago.  This  report  has 
been  before  our  churches  for  some  months. 
We  printed  it  in  full  in  the  May  Unitarian, 
and  commented  upon  it  in  our  issues  of 
July  and  August,  pointing  out  what  seem 
to  us  serious  objections  to  its  adoption. 
Several  other  forms  of  revision  have  been 
prepared  in  other  quarters,  perhaps  the 
most  important  being  that  presented  at  the 
Channing  Hall  meeting,  Boston,  in  May, 
which  we  have  given  to  our  readers.  Most 
of  these  have  in  view  the  preparation  of  a 
constitution  that  shall  be  (1)  simpler  and 
more  homogeneous  than  the  old,  (2)  that 
shall  be  broad,  inclusive,  and  forward-look- 
ing, and  (8)  that  shall  present  to  the  Con- 
ference, undisturbed,  its  Christian  charac- 
ter and  heritage  by  retaining  for  it  the 
Christian  name,  and,  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant, a  distinct  statement  of  Christian 
purpose.  The  Christian  character  of  the 
Conference  is  a  matter  so  vital  that  under  no 
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circumstances  should  anything  be  allowed  to 
be  done  to  compromise  it  or  put  it  in  ques* 
tion.  Better  defer  the  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution for  twenty  or  fifty  years  than  open 
oar  doors  to  the  misunderstandings,  the 
strife,  the  diiintegration,  and  the  wide  and 
lasting  paralysis  of  our  woric  that  would  be 
sure  to  follow  a  mistaken  step  here.  But 
we  are  glad  to  say  we  do  not  apprehend 
there  is  any  serious  danger  of  such  a  step. 
Our  Christian  heritage  is  too  precious  and 
too  much  prized  among  us  to  be  lightly  sur- 
rendered or  put  in  peril.  Among  the  three 
or  four  forms  of  revision  proposed  which 
are  free  from  any  serious  objection,  and 
which  embody  the  main  points  generally 
desired,  there  ought  not  to  be  much  diffi- 
culty in  agreeing  upon  one  without  much 
delay  upon  which  a  large  majority  could 
unite,  and  thus  allow  the  Conference  to  go 
forward  early  to  plans  for  active  work,  and 
spend  its  main  time  and  energy  upon  these. 
The  high  mission  to  which  the  Unitarian 
body  has  been  called  of  God  never  appeared 
80  clear  or  so  commanding  as  to-day.  It  is 
for  the  coming  Conference  at  Saratoga  to 
see  to  it  that  nothing  be  done  to  produce 
divisions,  and  everything  possible  to  quicken 
the  zeal  of  our  churches  and  to  deepen  their 
consecration. 

The  fact  that  Unitarianism  is  a  pioneer 
movement,  and  generally  unpopular,  has  ac- 
customed us  to  expect  relatively  small  gath- 
erings when  we  come  together  in  our  con- 
ferences, especially  outside  of  New  England. 
We  hardly  know  ourselves,  therefore,  when 
we  meet  at  our  great  Saratoga  gatherings, 
and  find  ourselves  packing  the  most  spacious 
auditoriums  and  filling  the  largest  hotels. 
Bat  it  is  very  delightful  to  feel  once  in  a 
while  that  there  are  a  good  many  of  us.  It 
gives  us  new  courage  and  strength  to  bear 
our  loneliness  and  to  do  our  work  when  we 
get  back  home.  Numbers  do  not  make 
truth  any  more  true,  but  they  do  have  great 
power  to  kindle  warmth  in  human  hearts. 
Secretary  IKeynolds  says  we  must  have  a 
round  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  enable 
us  to  carry  on  the  missionary  enterprises 
that  urgently  press  upon  us  for  next  year. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Saratoga  will  devise 
the  plans  and  generate  the  zeal  that  will  se- 
cure us  this  sum,  which  it  is  so  entirely 
within  our  power  to  raise  if  we  will. 


We  called  attention  last  month  to  the  ap- 
proaching centennial  of  the  birth  of  Will- 
iam Cullen  Bryant  on  November  3.  The 
friends  of  the  great  poet  have  taken  time  by 
the  forelock,  and  already  held  a  centennial 
celebration  at  Cummington,  Mass.,  his  birth- 
place. The  time  chosen  was  Angust  16,  to 
avoid  the  inclemency  of  November  weather. 
The  celebration  was  participated  in  by  a 
considerable  number  of  distinguished  per- 
sons, most  of  them  persons  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Bryant  during  his  life. 
The  exercises  were  held  in  a  beautiful  grove 
and  apple  orchard  on  the  old  Bryant  home- 
stead. An  address  of  welcome  was  given 
by  Mr.  L.  H.  Tower  of  Cummington,  the 
librarian  of  the  Bryant  Library,  established 
by  the  poet.  The  president  of  the  day  was 
Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  the  son-in-law  of  Bry- 
ant, long  associated  with  him  in  the  edito- 
rial management  of  the  New  York  Post, 
Addresses  were  made  by  Edwin  K.  Brown 
of  Elm  wood,  HI.,  a  native  of  Cummington, 
Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  of  Harvard, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  President  Stanley 
Haill  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Rev. 
J.  W.  Chadwick  of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Greorge 
W.  Cable,  the  novelist,  and  others.  Mr. 
John  Bryant  of  Princeton,  111.,  a  brother  of 
William  Cullen,  was  present,  and  read  two 
poems  written  by  himself  for  the  day.  The 
occasion  was  a  most  interesting  and  notable 
one.  We  are  only  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
report  it  more  fully. 


It  is  with  peculiar  pain  that  we  record  the 
sudden  death,  since  our  last  issue,  of  Rev. 
Henry  C.  Badger,  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  brilliant  members  of  our  ministerial 
fellowship.  Our  August  number  contained 
an  article  from  him  upon  "True  Prayer," 
which  was  probably  the  last  word  he  wrote 
for  the  public.  We  believe  his  first  settle- 
ment was  over  a  Christian  church  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  After  that  he  was  a  profes- 
sor in  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  and  later  pas- 
tor of  Unitarian  churches  in  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  and  Boston.  For  the 
past  few  years  he  had  been  connected  with 
the  library  of  Harvard  University.  His 
last  consecutive  ministerial  work  was  done 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  two  years  ago 
he  took  steps  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  Unitarian  church.  His  health  had  long 
been  greatly  impaired ;  but  he  always  bore 
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up  courageously,  and  continued  to  the  end 
to  do  much  labor.  He  had  passed  through 
much  sorrow,  but  had  come  out  like  gold 
tried  in  the  fire.  Perhaps  no  purer  or  lof- 
tier spirit  was  ever  among  us;  and  cer- 
tainly we  have  had  few  men  of  greater  in- 
tellectual power  and  brilliancy  than  he  ex- 
hibited in  the  years  of  his  strength.  In  his 
theology  he  was  one  of  the  most  daring  of 
our  radicals,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
one  of  the  most  conservative  of  our  conserv- 
atives. There  wae  never  a  man  more  abso- 
lutely honest  and  fearless  in  speaking  his 
own  full  thought,  or  more  broad-minded 
and  generous  toward  those  who  differed 
from  him.  His  whole  heart  was  in  the 
work  of  deepening  the  spiritual  life  of  our 
churches.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  at  our 
conferences  and  other  religious  gatherings 
in  Boston  and  vicinity,  where  he  often 
spoke,  and  always  with  a  fervor  and  depth 
of  spiritual  insight  that  commanded  the 
attention  of  all  listeners.  The  knowledge  of 
his  death  will  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
many  who  have  known  and  loved  him,  as 
they  think  of  his  sufferings,  his  heroism, 
and  his  noble  nature.  His  simple  funeral 
service  of  Scripture  and  prayer,  so  in  har- 
mony with  the  character  of  the  man,  was 
held  in  the  Harrison  Square  Church,  Bos- 
ton, where  he  was  once  pastor.  Rev.  Caleb 
D.  Bradlee  and  Rev.  William  B.  Lord  offi- 
ciated. 


S^parttuntts^ 


SUNDA  Y-SCHOOLS. 


The  time  has  arrived  for  the  reopening 
of  those  Sunday-schools  which  have  been 
closed  during  the  summer.  I  am  well 
aware  how  formidable  it  seems  to  start  the 
machinery  again,  to  reawake  the  interest 
and  marshal  the  forces  anew.  But  there 
are  many  difficult  things  in  this  world.  The 
laborer  in  this  field  should  think  of  what 
is  at  stake,  and  how  worthy  it  is  of  severe 
effort.  In  a  few  weeks  everything  will  be 
moving  alou^  at  full  tide,  and  the  value 
of  the  cessation  from  continuous  duty  will 
make  itself  manifest. 

The  helpful  teacher  embodies  three 
traits:  a  genuine  affection  for  his  or  her 
pupils;  an  open-minded,  vigorous  way  of 
conducting  the  class  instruction ;  and  a  pa- 
tient, trustful  attitude,  hoping  much  and 
believing  much. 


The  faithful  superintendent  is  one  who 
consults  with  the  teachers,  co-operates  with 
the  minister,  and  rules  with  gentle  firmDess. 
He  seeks  to  make  the  sessions  examples  of 
promptness,  cheerfulness,  and  a  devotional 
spirit. 

The  co-operating  parent  always  speaks 
respectfully  of  the  Sunday-school,  aids  the 
child  in  the  preparation  of  the  lessons,  visits 
the  Sunday-nschool,  contributes  liberally  to 
its  support,  and  sees  that  the  children 
attend  punctually  and  regularly. 

The  model  minister  in  his  relations  to  the 
Sunday-school  is  ever  anxious  to  maintain 
its  prosperity  in  every  way.  He  knows  the 
children  by  name,  and  consults  with  the 
parents  as  to  their  peculiarities,  holds 
teachers'  meetings,  and  speaks  often  from 
the  pulpit  concerning  the  needs  of  the 
young  people.  He  also  sees  that  a  contribu- 
tion is  sent  every  year  to  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society.  In  season  and  oat, 
he  realizes  that,  unless  the  young  people  are 
cared  for,  the  church  will  not  prosper. 

The  praiseworthy  pupil  is  intelligently 
obedient,  glad  to  attend  every  Sunday,  fond 
of  his  teacher,  full  of  questions,  a  lover  of 
the  school  songs,  and  a  firm  believer  in  his 
minister  and  superintendent.  It  is  his  in- 
tention as  he  grows  older  to  do  all  he  can 
in  the  church. 

Every  Other  Sunday  begins  its  tenth  vol- 
ume with  the  issue  of  September  9.  This 
little  paper  is  making  steady  way  into  the 
homes  and  Sunday-schools  of  our  faith. 
There  are  new  features  for  the  coming 
volume.  A  series  of  articles  on  "Famous 
Portraits  of  Children,"  illustrated  by  Miss 
Evelyn  S.  Foster,  will  run  through  the  num- 
bers of  the  coming  year.  There  is  also  the 
beginning  in  this  first  number  of  a  contb- 
ued  story  by  Miss  Kate  L.  Brown,  entitled 
"The  Happy  Valley."  The  usual  variety  of 
departments,  stories,  and  sketches  will  be 
maintained.  Do  our  Unitarian  households 
understand  how  cheaply  all  this  is  pro- 
vided? The  price  to  those  outside  of 
Boston  is  forty  cents  a  year.  Every  Son- 
day-school  ought  to  be  supplied  with  this 
paper. 

The  leaflet  lessons  in  the  graded  system, 
published  by  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society,  for  the  second  year  will  be  upon 
the  life  of  Jesus.  These  are  in  three 
grades, — Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Ad- 
vanced,— prepared  resp<»ctively  by  Mrs. 
Julian  C.  Jaynes,  Rev.  Edwarcl  A.'Horton, 
and  Rev.  W.  Hanson  Pulsford.  The  Pri- 
mary picture  leaflets  are  now  ready,  being 
the  same  that  were  issued  about  two  years 
ago.  The  Intermediate  and  Advanced  are 
entirely  new  material.  The  first  two  les- 
sons, intended  for  September  23  and  30,  are 
now  ready.  Some  schools  begin  in  Septem- 
ber, and  some  in  October.    In  order  to  strike 
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a  medinm,  the  publication  is  commenced  in 
this  way.  There  are  no  dates  on  the  les- 
sons, 80  that  they  can  be  used  at  any  time. 

Another  manual  by  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole, 
fourth  in  the  series  of  **Questions  for  Bible 
Study,"  will  be  ready  September  26.  The 
contents  of  this  new  manual  consists  of  bi- 
ographies of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Bible  best  worth  remembering. 

Now  ready  in  pamphlet  form,  "Early  Old 
Testament  Narratives,"  thirty-six  lessons 
for  advanced  classes,  by  Rev.  W.  Hanson 
Pulsford.  These  are  last  year's  lessons  on 
the  Old  Testament  issued  in  leaflets,  now 
bound  as  a  manual. 

Also  ready,  "Early  Old  Testament  Narra- 
tives," thirty-six  lessons  for  intermediate 
classes,  by  fee  v.  William  H.  Lyon.  These 
are  the  lessons  prepared  in  last  year's 
graded  course  and  issued  weekly,  now  bound 
as  a  manual. 

"Lessons  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles," 
by  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn,  published  in  leaflet 
form,  forty  lessons,  last  year,  is  now  ready 
in  one  volume,  cloth. 

No  Harvest  Service  will  be  issued  this 
year,  but  there  is  a  laree  supply  of  excellent 
ones  heretofore  found  acceptable  by  the 
Snnday-sohools.  Orders  can  be  filled  to  any 
extent  for  the  Harvest  Services  of  1887, 
1890, 1892,  and  1893. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  will  be  held  at  New- 

Sort,  R.I.,  Wednesday  evenine  and  Thurs- 
ay,  October  24  and  25,  with  the  Channing 
Memorial  Church,  Rev.  George  W.  Cutter, 
pastor.  The  full  programme  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

The  financial  year  of  the  Unitarian  Sun- 
day School  Society  ends  October  1.  Many 
of  our  Sunday-schools  and  churches  have 
not  yet  sent  in  a  donation.  The  awakened 
interest  in  the  moral  and  religious  education 
of  the  young  naturally  calls  for  wider  work 
and^  greater  expense  in  the  Sunday  School 
Society  department.  There  is  only  one 
month  in  which  to  remember  this  cause 
with  a  contribution,  and  a  hearty  response 
is  hoped  for  by  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  society.  Edward  A.  Horton. 


GUILDS. 


The  meeting  which  was  held  at  Weirs, 
N.H.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grove  Asso- 
ciation and  in  co-operation  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society, 
was  accounted  a  successful  and  helpful  oc- 
casion. Rev.  £.  A.  Horton  presided  at  the 
guild  meeting  held  on  the  morning  of  Au- 
gust 2,  Rev.  B.  R.  fiulkeley  doing  a  similar 
Hervice  for  the  Sunday-school  session  in  the 
afternoon .    After  Mr.  Hortun*s  address  Rev. 


D.  M.  Wilson  spoke  of  the  helpful  service  of 
the  guilds  to  churches  in  his  missionary  field. 
Rev.  Albert  Walkley  followed  with  an  ad- 
dress on  the  work  ot  guilds ;  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Alliance  closed  the  speaking  with 
the  topic  "How  to  start  Guilds  and  their 
Possibilities."  Much  interest  was  indicated, 
and  some  consulted  the  last  speaker  in  re- 
gard to  forming  guilds  in  their  parishes. 

Information  comes  of  the  establishment 
of  a  large  society  at  Dighton,  Mass.,  which 
bids  fair  to  be  of  great  help  in  the  church. 
There  are  fifty  members.  The  members 
conduct  their  own  services  in  the  evening. 
Rev.  Mary  L.  Leggett  helped  organize  this 
society.  Programmes  are  arranged  for  three 
months  ahead. 

We  learn  of  the  good  work  of  the  euild 
at  Millbury,  Mass.  The  meetings  which  the 
young  people  conduct  take  the  place  of  Sun- 
day evening  church  services. 

There  are  likely  to  be  added  to  our  list 
several  new  guilds  in  the  autumn.  All 
should  report  to  the  new  recording  secre- 
tary, Miss  Anna  C.  Kingsbury,  Needham, 
Mass.,  sending  the  names  of  minister  and 
two  delegates  to  make  the  societies  mem- 
bers of  the  Alliance. 

B.   R.   BULKELET. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 

Attention  is  ftgain  called  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Unitarian  Temperance  Society  which 
will  be  held  at  Saratoga  on  September  27 
in  connection  with  the  National  Conference. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  friends  will  attend 
in  full  force,  and  that  many  new  names 
may  be  added  to  the  society's  membership. 
There  is  no  condition  of  membership  except 
the  payment  of  one  dollar  annually  into  the 
treasury. 

If  there  should  pass  before  our  eyes  a 

grocession  of  those  whom  each  one  of  us 
as  known  as  having  suffered,  somehow, 
from  the  drinking  habit,  and  if,  as  they 
passed,  we  should  recall  the  bright  hopes 
and  the  reasonable  expectations  which  at 
some  time  each  of  these  cherished,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  love-bom  hopes  with  which 
each  mother*s  heart  once  swelled,  back  in 
the  childhood  days, —  if,  I  say,  our  eyes 
could  follow,  as  in  a  vision,  and  our 
thoughts  dwell  on  each  as  the  long  proces- 
sion passed,  what  need  of  temperance  books 
or  talk?  In  such  a  presence,  what  man 
could  dare  to  tempt  a  brother,  or  what 
woman  take  the  risk  of  pressing,  for  polite- 
ness' sake  and  with  the  careless  banter  of 
the  ball-room,  the  wine-cup  to  a  sister's  or  a 
brother's  lips  ? 
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We  found  him  sleeping  by  the  roadside. 
It  was  not  the  sleep  of  innocence,  honest 
labor's  rich  reward,  but  the  dull,  heavy 
sleep  of  intoxication.  We  called  him  by 
name.  We  took  him  by  the  hand.  He 
staf2:gered  to  his  feet,  and  we  led  him  home. 

Ue  was  a  college  graduate,  a  gentleman ; 
but  to  the  world  he  was  a  '"tramp."  He 
had  lost  self-control,  the  purity  of  manhood, 
self-respect.  His  mother,  many  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  knew  not  where  or  what  he 
was.  He  was  far  down  the  hill,  almost 
lost,  a  wanderer  in  despair.  Education, 
gentlemanly  instincts,  the  love  of  relatives 
and  friends,  had  all  surrendered  to  the 
temptation  of  driok. 

A  few  days'  rest,  a  respectable  suit  of 
clothes,  new  friends  to  say,  '*Be  of  good 
courage,"  work  to  do,  and  he  was  a  new 
man,  not  only  in  appearance,  but  also  in 
spirit.  Once  again  the  world  lay  at  his 
feet,  the  world  of  opportunity  and  useful- 
ness. If  he  can  only  be  strong  1  If  he  will 
fight  the  demon  "drink,"  he  can  yet  win, 
for  higher,  nobler  life,  the  victory  I  God 
help  him  so  to  do  I 

The  Unitarian  church  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 
(Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett^  has  issued  a  pro- 
gramme of  subjects  lor  its  Social  Topics 
Class.  One  of  these  is  "The  Drink  Prob- 
lem, and  its  Three  Government  Solutions," 
which,  in  the  outline  given,  are  named  as 
Prohibition,  High  License,  and  the  Nor- 
wegian System. 

Here  is  a  hint  for  other  Social  Topics 
Classes,  Unity  Clubs,  or  Guilds.  In  mak- 
ing up  your  programmes  for  next  winter's 
work,  do  not  forget  that  the  temperance 
problems  either  cause  or  greatly  aggravate 
the  chief  evils  from  which  society  suffers 
to-day. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  event 
in  the  temperance  world  of  late  has  been 
the  action  of  Mgr.  Satolli  in  indorsing  the 
position  taken  by  Bishop  Watterson  of 
Ohio  in  relation  to  saloon-keepers  and 
Catholic  societies.  The  following  extract 
from  the  bishop's  letter  explains  his  posi- 
tion : — 

"I  hereby  withdraw  my  approbation  from 
any  and  every  Catholic  society  or  branch  or 
division  thereof  in  this  diocese  that  has  a 
liquor-dealer  or  saloon-keeper  at  its  head  or 
anywhere  among  its  officers,  and  I  suspend 
every  such  society  itself  from  its  rank  and 
privileges  as  a  Catholic  society  until  it 
ceases  to  be  so  officered.  I  agam  publish 
the  condition  without  which  for  some  years 
past  I  have  declined  to  approve  of  new  so- 
cieties or  new  branches  of  old  organizations 
in  this  diocese,  namely, — 

"  *Tkat  no  one  tcho  is  engaged  either  as  prin- 
cipal or  agent  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 


intoxicating  liquors  can  be  admiUed  to  member- 
ship.' 

"You  will  make  this  rule  known  to  the 
organizations  in  your  parish,  and  have  it 
faithfully  observed.  It  is  sure,  however,  to 
commend  itself  to  every  right-spirited  and 
healthy  association  of  Catholic  gentlemen. 

"If  there  are  saloon-keepers  in  your  parish 
who  call  themselves  Catholics,  and  yet  carry 
on  their  business  in  a  forbidden  and  dis- 
edifying  way,  or  sell  on  Sundays  either 
openly  or  under  any  sort  of  guise  or  dis- 
guise, in  violation  of  the  civil  law,  and  to 
the  hurt  of  order  and  religion  and  the 
scandal  of  any  part  of  the  community,  von 
will  refuse  them  absolution,  should  tliey 
perchance  come  to  receive  the  sacraments, 
unless  they  promise  to  cease  offending  in 
these  or  other  ways,  and  to  conduct  their 
business  blamelessly  if  they  can,  or  get  out 
of  it  and  keep  out  of  it  altogether." 

This  letter  was  sent  to  the  clergy  of 
Bishop  Watterson's  diocese  last  spring. 
It  caused  considerable  excitement,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  papal  legate  for 
his  decision.  Mgr.  Satolli  not  only  sus- 
tained the  bishop's  action,  but  added: 
"The  liquor  traffic,  especially  as  conducted 
here  in  the  United  States,  is  the  source  of 
much  evil:  hence  the  bishop  was  acting 
within  his  rights  in  seeking  to  restrict  it." 

This  action  of  the  bishop  and  its  confir- 
mation by  the  papal  legate  nave  been  hailed 
with  satisfaction,  not  only  by  the  Catholic 
Total  Abstinence  Society,  but  by  Protes- 
tants generally.  The  journals  of  the  liquor 
trade  express  doubt  as  to  its  being  followed 
by  other  bishops.  They  point  out  the  great 
pecuniary  loss  likely  to  result  if  the  Church 
takes  up  this  attitude.  One  paper  says  that 
it  will  be  a  "battle  of  giants."  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  serious  matter  for  "the  trade." 
The  religious  press  and  temperance  papers 
are  rejoicing.  The  Outlook  regards  it  as  the 
most  important  and  promising  step  in  the 
direction  of  restricting  the  liquor  traffic  that 
has  been  taken  for  many  years.  The  Iri»h 
World  rejoices.  The  Union  Signal  greets  it 
as  "the  best  news  for  many  a  dav,"  and 
Archbishop  Corrigan  has  answered  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Gazette  by  Bay- 
ing: "I  loyally  accept  the  principles  laid 
down  by  his  Excellency,  Mgr.  Satolli.  As 
to  the  fear  of  consequences,  I  have  yet, 
thank  God,  to  learn  what  fear  is  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duty." 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  to  Bishop  Ireland : — 

**We  esteem  worthy  of  all  commendation 
the  noble  resolve  of  your  pious  associations, 
by  which  they  pledge  themselves  to  abstain 
totally  from  every  kind  of  intoxicating 
drink.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  de- 
termination is  the  proper  and  truly  effica- 
cious remedy  for  this  very  great  evil ;  and 
that  so  much  the  more  strongly  will  all  bo 
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induced  to  put  this  bridle  upon  the  appe- 
tite, by  how  much  the  greater  are  the  dig- 
nity and  influence  of  those  who  give  the 
example.  But  the  greatest  of  all  in  this 
matter  should  be  the  zeal  of  priests,  who,  as 
they  are  called  to  instruct  the  people  in  the 
word  of  life,  and  to  mould  them  to  Chris- 
tian morality,  should  also,  and  above  all, 
walk  before  them  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 
Let  pastors  do  their  best  to  drive  the  plague 
of  intemperance  from  the  fold  of  Christ  by 
assiduous  preaching  and  exhortation,  and 
to  shine  before  all  as  models  of  abstinence, 
that  so  the  many  calamities  with  which  this 
vice  threatens  both  Church  and  State  may, 
by  their  strenuous  exertions,  be  averted." 

We  urge  Catholics  everywhere  to  get  out 
and  keep  out  of  the  saloon  business. — Cou' 
ffress  of  Catholic  Laity,  Chicago.  Sept.  1, 1893. 

The  way  of  total  abstinence  has  never 
injured  any  one ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  way  of  health  and  happiness.  It  means 
for  the  children  better  health,  purer  blood, 
greater  strength,  more  prosperity,  brighter 
prospects  in  life.  It  means  an  extinction  of 
all  the  woes  that  follow  in  the  wake  of 
drunkenness.  It  means  an  increase  of  the 
blessings  of  sobriety.  It  is  the  ounce  of 
prevention  that  is  worth  all  the  cure  in  the 
world.  If  the  generation  of  boys  and  g^rls 
now  growing  up  were  to  become  and  re- 
main total  abstainers,  in  twenty-five  years 
the  curse  of  drunkenness  would  be  com- 
pletely swept  away. —  Temperance  Truth 
(Catholic). 

The  consecration  of  Cardinal  Manning's 
life  to  total  abstinence  came,  it  is  said, 
from  a  brief  conversation  with  a  London 
dock-laborer.  "Take  the  total  abstinence 
pledge,"  said  the  prelate  in  paternal  coun- 
selling to  the  laborer,  **you  need  it." 
"Have  you  taken  it  yourself,  father?"  re- 
plied, with  filial  liberty,  the  laborer. 
**Why  do  you  not,  too,  need  it  ?"  Quickly 
Manning  said,  "I  do  need  it,  and  I  take  it." 
^'Then  I  also  take  it,"  said  the  laborer. 
Explaining  later  his  words,  the  cardinal 
said,  "I  needed  the  pledge,  strong  as  I 
might  have  thought  myself  against  teraptar 
tion,  in  order  to  speak  convincing  words  to 
the  poor  and  weak." — Archbishop  Ireland,** 

The  saloon  is  a  good  place  for  Christians 
to  shun,  and  the  liquor  trade  is  a  good  one 
for  Chrifttians  to  get  out  of.  Let  who  may 
take  their  places,  they  ought  to  leave  it. 
Whether  they  mean  it  or  not,  they  are  doing 
incalculable  mischief  to  others,  they  are 
loading  their  own  souls  with  an  awful 
weight  of  responsibility,  and,  though  many 
of  them  would  rather  die  than  do  it  will- 
ingly, they  are  bringing  dishonor  on  relig- 
ion and  on  the  Church  of  Christ. — Rt.  Rev. 


J.  J,   Keane,  Rector  of  the   Catholic    Uni- 
versity,   Washington,  B.C. 

Dr.  Jardy  says  that  physiology  has  now 
shown  the  mistake  made  by  Liebig,  in  1858, 
when  that  great  chemist  placed  alcohol 
among  those  aliments  which  keep  up  the 
warmth  of  the  body.  At  present  in  Switzer- 
land it  appears  that  the  professors  of 
physiology — (raule  in  Zurich,  Hertzen  in 
Lausanne,  Buage  in  Bftle,  and  Schiff  in 
Geneva^are  total  abstainers  from  alcohol. 
Dr.  Drysdale,  Senior  Physician  in  the  Metro- 
politan  Hospital  of  London. 

"If  it  is  foolish  and  wrong  to  denounce 
all  use  of  fermented  liquors  as  a  sin,  it  is  no 
less  foolish  and  wrong  to  speak  of  total 
abstinence  from  them  as  a  Manichean  con- 
demnation of  *a  good  creature  of  God.' 
<A  good  creature  of  God?'  I  have  heard 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  say :  *of  course  it  is  t 
So  is  a  tiger.  But  one  does  not  want  a  tiger 
in  one's  bedroom.' " 

"Apart  from  honorable  economy,  a  man 
may  wisely  become  a  total  abstainer  if 
from  hereditary  or  other  causes  he  feels 
that  alcohol  might,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  to  him  a  source  of  moral  danger. 
With  such  examples  as  we  have  before  us 
in  history  and  literature,  it  is  idle  for  any 
man  to  pretend  to  feel  insulted  by  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  a 
slave  to  drink.  Neither  education  nor  in- 
tellect necessarily  places  any  man  above  the 
peril  of  excess.  Who  does  not  know  the 
failing  of  Pitt,  and  of  many  statesmen  who 
were  his  contemporaries,  in  what  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  has  described  in  his  harrowing 
chapter  as  the  'Age  of  Gout'?  Who  does 
not  know  the  deplorable  degeneracy  of 
Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  ?  Who  has  not  read 
of  the  infirmity  of  Addison  ?  Who  has  not 
mourned  over  the  pathetic  outcry  of  re- 
morse and  wretchedness  uttered  by  Bums, 
by  Charles  Lamb,  by  Hartley  Coleridge? 
One  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen  and 
men  of  genius  of  this  age  says,  in  one  of  his 
published  letters,  *I  must  be  on  my  guard, 
for  I  find  that  /  am  getting  an  ugly  fondness 
for  alcohol.*  What  multitudes  of  men,  ay, 
and  of  women, — men  and  women  of  high 
principles  and  religious  instincts, — have  yet 
oeen  slowly  swept  into  the  vortex  of  excess 
under  the  influences  of  misfortune,  of  soli- 
tude, of  depression,  or  of  old  age!" — Arch- 
deacon FarroTy  in   **  Mistakes  about  Abstain- 
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In  answer  to  inquiries  we  would  say  that 
there  are  at  least  three  biographies  of  Will- 
iam Cullen  Bryant.  The  most  complete  is 
that  prepared  by  Parke  Godwin,  and  pub- 
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lished  in  two  large  volumes  in  1883  by  the 
Appletons.  A  briefer  work  is  one  issued 
by  the  Harpers  in  1880.  written  by  A.  J. 
Symington, entitled  "William  Cullen  Bryant: 
A  Biographical  Sketch,  with  Selections  from 
his  Poems  and  Other  Writings/'  The  latest 
is  the  excellent  biography  prepared  by  John 
Bigelow,  and  published  in  1890  in  the 
"American  Men  of  Letters  Series"  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 

An  outline  for  the  study  of  the  poems  of 
Bryant,  prepared  by  W.  C.  Gannett,  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Unity  Publishing  Company, 
175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Price  10 
cents. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  Unity  Clubs 
and  Guilds  will  be  stimulated  by  the  Bryant 
centennial  to  take  up  the  study  of  Bryant's 
poetry.  All  such  will  find  a  valuable  help 
in  this  outline  of  Mr.  Gannett. 

We  are  glad  to  call  attention  of  organists 
and  choir-leaders  to  a  list  of  anthems  and 
responses  which  are  suitable  for  use  in  Uni- 
tarian or  Universalist  churches,  which  has 
been  prepared  by  Frank  J.  Wills  and  Rev. 
Herbert  Mott,  and  may  be  obtained  at  10 
cents  each  of  Geo.  H.  Ellis,  141  Franklin 
Street,  Boston. 

Greorge  H.  £llis,  Boston,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  new  volume  of  sermons  by  Rev. 
M.  J.  Savage.  It  is  entitled  "A  Man."  The 
headings  of  its  twelve  chapters  are :  From 
the  Star  Mist  to  a  Man ;  Building  a  Man ; 
Being  One's  Self ;  Finding  One's  Place ;  A 
Man  in  the  Family ;  A  Man  in  Business ;  A 
Man  in  Politics ;  A  Man  in  Reforms ;  A  Man 
Reading ;  A  Man  at  Play ;  A  Man  in  Church ; 
A  Man  Ascending. 

A  new  volume  of  sermons  by  Rev.  Stopford 
A.  Brooke,  entitled  "God  and  Christ,"  will 
be  published  by  Philip  Green  of  London 
early  in  September. 

The  London  Inquirer  says  that  Stopford 
Brooke's  new  booK  on  "Tennyson"  is  hav- 
ing a  large  sale  in  England. 

Prof.  Francis  W.  Newman,  the  Unita- 
rian brother  of  Cardinal  Newman,  will 
soon  publish  a  book  entitled  "Christianity 
before  and  after  Paul  of  Tarsus." 

Prof.  Henry  Drummond's  "Ascent  of 
Man,"  an  extended  review  of  which  we  print 
this  week,  seems  to  be  having  a  very  large 
sale  in  England  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
The  first  English  edition  of  ten  thousand  is 
exhausted,  and  a  second  edition  is  now  on 
the  market. 

It  is  announced  that  Prof.  John  Fiske  is 
to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  in  Oxford, 
England,  this  autumn. 


Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  Essex  Hall  lecture 
on  ** Unitarians  and  the  Future,"  which  oar 
I^ndon  correspondent  gave  an  account  of 
last  month,  reaches  us  in  the  form  of  a 
dainty  little  volume.  Philip  Green,  pub- 
lisher.   Price  oue  shilling. 

Rev.  W.  Copeland  Bowie,  who  representA 
Unitarian  interests  on  the  School  Board  of 
London,  England,  and  who  has  fought  so 
ably  the  attempt  to  introduce  sectarian  re- 
ligious teaching  into  the  London  schools, 
has  prepared  and  widely  circulated  a  pam- 
phlet called  "Diggleism  and  Dogma,"  which 
gives  a  history  of  the  controversy,  and  a 
strong  plea  for  non-sectarian  religious  teach- 
ing. One  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  to 
sectarianize  the  London  schools  bears  the 
name  of  Diggle,  hence  the  pamphlet's  title. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  organizatioDS 
for  scientifie  ends  that  we  have  in  thb 
country  is  the  American  Social  Science  As- 
sociation, which  holds  its  general  meeting  in 
Saratoga,  September  4-7,  with  an  unusually 
attractive  programme.  In  the  department 
of  Education  there  will  be  papers  on  *'The 
Relation  of  Sociology  to  Other  Scientific 
Studies,"  "A  Scheme  of  Sociological  Study," 
"The  Present  State  of  the  Study  in  Ger- 
many," "Possibilities  of  Social  Ameliora- 
tion," "Practical  Instruction  in  Cities," 
^'English  as  a  Universal  Language,"  "The 
Higher  Education  in  Greece,"  "Instruction 
in  Methods  of  Administering  Charity,"  and 
several  other  subjects  by  such  men  as  Prof. 
Giddings  of  Columbia  College,  Blackman 
of  Yale,  McCook  of  Trinity,  Wilson  of 
Brown,  Jenks  of  Cornell,  and  Warner  of 
Leland  Stanford.  In  the  department  of 
Health  there  will  be  papers  and  discussions 
on  "Medicine  as  a  Career  for  Women," 
"The  Eradication  of  Communicable  Dis- 
ease," and  "Heredity."  In  the  department 
of  Social  Economy,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn 
will  give  an  address,  and  there  will  be  re- 
ports from  American  cities  and  States  on 
the  "Relief  of  the  Unemployed  in  the  Win- 
ter of  1893-04."  In  the  department  of  Ju- 
risprudence there  will  be  papers  on  "Law 
and  Justice,"  by  J.  Warren  Greene  of  New 
York ;  "Mobs  and  Lynching,"  by  George  C. 
Holt  of  New  York;  "Legist ational  Form," 
by  Alfred  B.  Thacher  of  New  York ;  "So- 
cial Surgery,"  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland  of 
Philadelphia;  and  "The  Elmira  System," 
by  Charles  Dudley  Warner  of  Hartford. 

The  opening  address  of  the  session  will 
be  given  by  President  F.  J.  Kingsbury  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  on  Monday  evening, 
September  3, — subject,  "The  Reign  of  Law." 

NOTE    FROM    PBESIDERT    CART. 

Dear  Mr.  Sunderland^ — Slight  misunder* 
standings  are  generally  best  left  to  their 
own  fate ;  but  the  inquiries  of  two  or  three 
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friends  concerning  the  article  in  the  July 
Unitarian  on  **The  Origin  of  the  Term 
*Unitarian"'  may  represent  such  a  degree 
of  general  interest  in  the  matter  as  to  make 
a  word  of  comment  desirable. 

In  my  Chawauquan  article,  to  which  ref- 
erence was  made,  it  would  have  been  out  of 
place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  value 
of  any  historical  testimony.  I,  therefore, 
simply  made  my  statement  concerning  the 
origin  and  primitive  meaning  of  thf^  term 
"Unitarian,"  giving  the  hUtorian  Bod  as 
my  authority, — an  authority  the  value  of 
which  any  scholar  is  of  course  at  perfect  lib- 
erty to  question.  I  did  not  write  in  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  Bod's  statement  does 
not  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every 
one,  nor  did  I  depend  upon  him  without 
first  having  given  the  matter  some  thought- 
ful consideration.  Several  years  since, 
when  Prof.  Kovdcs  was  in  this  country,  I 
opened  the  question  to  him,  thinking  that 
he  might  have  some  new  light  to  throw 
upon  the  subject;  but  I  only  obtained  his 
opinion,  without  any  new  evidence. 

The  result  of  all  my  consideration  of  the 
problem  has  been  that  I  have  not  yet  felt  at 
liberty  to  reject  the  testimony  of  the  histo- 
rian. Under  these  circumstances,  perhaps 
the  statement  that  I  had  fallen  into  a  '*mis- 
take"  should  rather  have  been  that  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  the  historical  testimony  in  question. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  L.  Gary. 

Readers  of  the  August  Unitarian  will 
have  noted  that  Dr.  J.  H.  Allen  now  rejects 
the  testimony  of  Bod  as  not  to  be  relied  on, 
as  does  Prof.  Alexander  Gordon  of  Eng- 
land.— Editor. 
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[yeum  items  are  solicited  from  all  our  ministers 
and  other  xoorkers.  Send  them  to  the  £ditor  of 
THE  (jMrrARiAN,  141  Fraitklin  St.,  Boston,  btfore 
the  \%th  of  the  menthA 

Mr.  Ernest  L.  Staples,  having  sustained 
a  thorough  examination  covering  all  points 
bearing  upon  his  qualifications  for  the  work 
of  the  Unitarian  ministry,  and  having  sat- 
isfied the  Committee  on  Fellowship  that  he 
is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  their  approval, 
is  hereby  commended  to  the  fellowship  of 
our  ministers  and  the  confidence  of  our 
churches. 

W.  L.  Chaffin,  Chairman, 
D.  W.  Morehouse,  Secretary, 

riTbe  next  annual  conference  of  the  Iowa 
Association  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Inde- 
pendent Churches  will  meet  in  Unity 
Church,  Sioux  City,  la.,  October  9,  10, 
and  11.  There  will  be  reduced  rates  on  all 
railways  within  a  radius   of   two  hundred 


miles.  All  ministers  of  the  conferenre  are 
earnestly  requested  to  arrange  for  delega- 
tions from  their  rf'spective  churches. 

Leon  a.  Harvey,  Sec'y, 

Amea,  la. — During  the  summer  Rev. 
Leon  A.  Harvey  of  Des  Moines  has  been 
continuing  the  services  which  he  began 
here  last  May.  The  Odd  Fellows'  Hall, 
which  was  for  a  time  denied  the  Unita- 
rians, on  the  ground  that  they  were  ''athe- 
ists," has  been  opened  to  them;  and  the 
congregations  are  very  good,  usually  taxing 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  hall.  As  the 
''Iowa  Scientific  and  Agricultural  College," 
with  an  attendance  of  some  five  hundred 
students,  is  located  here,  the  importance  of 
the  movement  is  apparent.  Several  of  the 
professors  and  many  of  the  students  are 
taking  an  active  interest. 

California.— The  San  Francisco  Unita- 
rian churches  have  remained  open  all  sum- 
mer. Dr.  Stebbins  has  preached  steadily  at 
the  First  Church,  but,  when  bis  helper, 
young  Mr.  Eliot,  arrives,  about  September 
1,  may  take  a  rest.  At  the  Second  Church 
Rev.  N.  A.  Haskell  of  Denver,  detained 
here  by  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife,  has 
preached  for  two  months  past,  during  Mr. 
Sprague's  Eastern  trip.  Various  brother 
and  sister  clergymen  have  b\^o  supplied  his 

pulpit  on  Sunday  evenings. Rev.  W.  M. 

Jones,  Universalist,  formerly  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  made  a  fine  impression  at  San 
Jos^,  and  will  probably  remain  as  their  per- 
manent pastor,  and  enter  our  denomination. 

Rev.  G.  Heber  Rice  is  doing  excellent 

work  at  Stockton,  where  the  preaching  of 
Theosophy  and  other  outside  issues  had 
nearly  wrecked  a  promising  movement.  At 
present  the  Stockton  society  is  in  vigorous 

condition. Rev.    Geo.    A.    Weaver,    late 

of  the  California  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  has  begun  a  promising  work  at 
Santa  Maria,  where  a  society  has  been 
former!. Rev.  E.  R.  Dinsmore,  a  Con- 
gregational clergyman  recently  settled  at 
Hay  ward,  near  Oakland,  has  been  called  as 
pastor  of  the  Santa  Barbara  society.  He  is 
Boston  born  and  bred,  and  a  man  of  ability 

and  character. The  First  Church  in  Los 

Angeles  is  closed  for  a  period  of  vacation ; 
and  the  pastor.    Rev.    J.    S.  Thomson,  has 

gone   East. The    San    Diego   church    is 

closed,  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Dutton   is  spending 

his  vacation   in  the  mountains. At  San 

Bernardino  Rev.  H.  Digby  Johnston,  late 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  will  begin  pastoral 
work  on  September  1 ;  and  Rev.  A.  J.  Wells 
will  confine  his  labors  henceforth  entirely  to 

Redlands. The  Oakland  church,  as  usual, 

has  kept  up  services  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. Rev.  Mrs.  Wilkes,  assistant  pastor, 
has  had  congregations  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred.  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  on 
his  way  to  the  Yosemite,  gave  them  a  ser- 
mon and  a  lecture,  drawing  crowded  audi- 
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ences. Rev.  C.  W,  Wendte  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  superintendent's  trip  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  During  the  five 
weeks  of  his  vacation  he  has  travelled  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and 
spoken  nineteen  times.  A  new  work  has 
heen  opened  at  Eugene,  Ore.  On  his  re- 
turn he  addressed  a  citizens'  mass  meeting 
in  the  Oakland  tabernacle,  and  made  an 
earnest  speech  in  behalf  of  law,  order  and 
respect  for  constituted  authorities.  The 
strikers  and  their  sympathizers  present 
tried  to  break  up  the  meeting,  but  were 
unsuccessful,  the  great  audience  of  four 
thousand  persons  being  strong  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  speakers. Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins 

recently  preached  a  strDng  sermon  on  the 
labor  troubles,  which  is  to  be  printed.  The 
superintendent  has  recently  visited  Stock- 
ton, and   is  to  install  Rev.  Mr.  Weavt-r  at 

Santa   Maria   next  week. Rev.    William 

6.  Eliot,  Jr.,  is  to  be  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry and  installed  as  assistant  pastor  of  the 
San  Francisco  First  Church  on  September  9. 
His  father.  Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot,  and  other 
clergymen,  will  parti r*ipate  in  the  services. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Horner  of  Sacramento 

has  gone  East,  and  services  are  suspended 

during  August. The  Berkeley  church   is 

on  a  vacation.  Rev.  Mr.  Payne  is  lecturing, 
and  organizing  Altrurian  Circles,  prepara- 
tory to  forming  co-operative  fruit-growing 
colonies  in  Sonoma  County. 

Erie,  Pa.— The  Universalist  church  here 
(Rev.  Howard  MacQueary,  pastor)  will  cel- 
ebrate its  semi-centennial  in  September 
with  a  three  days'  Liberal  Religious  Con- 
gress,— the  11th,  12th,  and  13th, — at  which 
there  are  to  be  papers,  addresses,  and  dis- 
cussions by  such  well-known  Universalists 
and  Unitarians  as  Dr.  E.  L.  Rexford  of 
Boston ;  Dr.  I.  M.  Atwood  of  Canton, 
N.Y. ;  Prof.  Barber  of  Meadville;  Rev. 
J.  T.  Sunderland  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  ; 
Rev.  T.  R.  Slicer  of  Buffalo;  Rev.  F.  A. 
Bisbee  of  Philadelphia;  Prof.  A.  B.  Curtis 
of  Tufts  College;  Dr.  Charles  Fluhrer  of 
Michigan;  President  Cone  of  Buchtel  Col- 
lege, Ohio;  Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin,  D.D., 
of  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  others.  The  occasion 
promises  to  be  one  of  great  interest. 

Fargo,  No.  Dak.— The  Fargo  Daily  Forum 
prints  in  full  two  sermons  of  Rev.  Will- 
iam Ballou  on  "The  Pullman  Strike"  and 
"The  Socialistic  Trend,"  in  which  the 
wrongs  done  to  their  workmen  by  the  Pull- 
man Company  are  clearly  pointed  out  and 
strongly  condemned. 

Frankfort,  Mich.— Rev.  J.  T.  Sunder- 
land of  Ann  Arbor  held  services  in  the 
large  pavilion  of  the  Park  Hotel  in  this 
place  on  Sunday,  August  5 ;  and  Mrs.  Sun- 
derland spoke  in  the  same  place  Sunday, 
August  19.  Large  and  appreciative  audi- 
ences   were     present    on     both    occasions. 


Frankfort   is   one   of    the   most  attractive 
places  of  summer  resort  on  Lake  Michigan. 

Kansas. — A  novel  missionary  movement 
has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  William  Bland 
of  Olsburg,  a  Unitarian  who  came  into  the 
State  some  years  ago  from  England.  He 
has  fitted  himself  out  with  a  travelling 
"van,"  or  covered  wagon,  and  goes  from 
place  to  place  exhibiting  a  camera  obscura 
in  the  day-time,  and  speaking  to  such  com- 
panies of  people  as  he  is  able  to  gather 
together  and  distributing:  Unitarian  litera- 
ture in  the  evening.  His  "van"  has  upon 
its  sides  in  large  letters  the  words  "Lib- 
eral Christianity  Bureau."  He  distributes 
tracts  which  he  receives  from  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  takes  the  names  of 
persons  who  would  like  to  receive  more 
tracts  from  our  Post-office  Missions,  speai^s 
to  the  people  about  Unitarian  ism,  answers 
questions,  sells  Unitarian  books,  etc.  He 
has  visited  Manhattan,  Randolph,  Garrison, 
and  several  othf>r  places,  and  reports  much 
interest  among  the  people  in  the  missionary 
side  of  his  enterprise.  This  combination 
of  entertainment,  business,  and  missionary 
work  is  certainly  unique. 

Lancemter,  N.H.— Rev.  A.  N.  Somers 
begins  September  12  a  course  of  lectures 
planned  to  bring  the  people  of  Lancaster 
into  closer  relations  of  interest  to  the  live 
questions  of  the  day,  and  especially  to 
bring  them  into  more  vital  relations  to  the 
public  library.  The  University  Extension 
plan  will  be  followed, — a  brief  and  pointed 
lecture,  to  be  followed  by  general  discus- 
sion and  class  drills.  A  syllabus  of  the 
course  will  be  distributed  to  those  in  attend- 
ance, with  full  references  to  the  literature 
of  the  separate  topics  dealt  with.  The  lect- 
ures are  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive  of 
the  subjects  discussed,  but  suggestive,  aim- 
ing to  excite  thought  and  give  direction  to 
it.  The  aim  will  be  to  bring  to  busy  bnt 
thoughtful  people  the  methods  and  appli- 
ances of  the  higher  education  as  adminis- 
tered in  colleges  and  universities. 

Pasadena,  Cal. — A  correspondent  from 
this  Eden  of  the  world  writes  us  as  follows: 
"I  enclose  a  thought  which  came  to  me 
the  other  day,  during  a  most  delightful  oat- 
ins;.  We  had  toiled  up  a  steep,  narrow 
trail  for  nine  miles  till  we  had  reached  Mt. 
Wilson,  a  peak  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains,  where  we  camped  over  night. 
On  rising  the  following  morning,  a  sight 
met  our  eyes  which  we  shall  never  forget. 
There  we  stood,  bathed  in  the  glorious  sun- 
light, while  a  heavy  fog,  advancing  half- 
way up  the  mountain-side,  hid  from  our 
view  the  entire  San  Gabriel  valley.  White 
and  glistening  in  the  morning  light,  it 
strongly  resembled  a  vast  polar  sea,  upon 
which  we  gazed  with  both  awe  and  admira- 
tion. My  thought  took  the  form  oi  the  fol- 
lowing lines" : — 
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UPLIFTBD. 

We  Stood  upon  the  monntain  top, 
The  bri8;ht  san  round  us  shining : 

We  gazed  upon  the  cloud  below, 
And  saw  the  silver  lining. 

Ah  I  dwellers  in  the  vale  beneath, 
'Tis  but  a  type  of  what  shall  be 

When  through  the  mists  of  earth  we  break, 
And  rise  to  immortality! 

Annie  E.  Piebce. 

Peterboro,  N.H. — A  guild  has  just  been 
organized  in  the  Unitarian  church  here. 
Rev.  George  E.  Littlefleld,  the  pastor  of 
the  society,  enthused  the  young  people  to 
take  hold  of  the  work,  and  a  goodly  num- 
ber have  already  signed  the  simple  bond  of 
fellowship:  "We  unite  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
welfare  of  man."  The  first  meeting  was 
held  last  Sunday  evening,  August  10;  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  young  peo- 
ple came  out  there  can  be  but  thoughts  of 
success  to  the  movement. 

ShelbyvUle,  HI.—  Rev.  Jasper  L. 
Doathit^s  son,  Robert  Oollyer  Douthit,  who 
graduated  at  Meadville  two  years  ago,  and 
is  now  settled  at  Baraboo,  Wis.,  was  mar- 
ried on  AuKust  8  to  Miss  Alma  L.  McGil- 
vra  of  this  place. 

St  liouia,  Mo.— Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr., 
recently  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  now  of  San 
Francisco,  was  married  here  on  July  18  to 
Miss  Minna  C.  Sessinghaus. 


HATIOKAL  OOBPEBElirOE   OF  UUITA- 

KIAN  AND  OTEES  OHBISTIAIT 

OHUBOHES. 


Saratoga  Springs,  September  24  to  27. 


Programme  of  Meetings. 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBBB  84. 

4  P.M.    Meeting  of  the  Conncil. 
7.45  P.M.    Sermon,  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody, 
B.D.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEUBEB  85. 

9  A.M.  Commanion  Service,  conducted  by 
Rev.  E.  £.  Hale,  D.D. 

10  to  10.30  A.M.  Introduction  of  the  new 
President,  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar.  Resolutions 
in  memory  of  Hon.  George  William  Curtis,  late 
President  of  the  Conference.  Appointment  of 
Committees,  etc. 

10.30  to  10.55  A.M.  Report  of  the  Conncil,  by 
Rev.  £.  E.  Hale,  D.D.,  Chairman. 

10.55  A.M.  to  12.45  P.M.  Unitarian  Work: 
reports  and  recommendations,  by  Rev.  Grindall 
Reynolds,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  American  Uni- 


tarian Association ;  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Women's  National  Alliance;  Rev. 
D.  M.  Wilson,  Saperintendent  for  New  England  ; 
Rev.  D.  W.  Morehonse,  Superintendent  for  Mid- 
dle States  and  Canada ;  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush,  Su- 
perintendent for  Western  States ;  Rev.  G.  L.  Cha- 
ney,  Superintendent  for  Southern  States;  Rev. 
C.  W.  Wendte,  Superintendent  for  the  Pacific 
Coast;  Rev.  A.  W.  Gould,  Secretary  of  the 
Western  Unitarian  Conference;  Rev.  W.  I. 
Lawrance,  Report  on  Japanese  Mission. 

12.45  P.M.  Report  of  Business  Committee. 
Reception  of  Foreign  Delegates. 

1.30  P.M.    Recess. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Meeting  under  the  Auspices  of  Women*s  National 
Alliance^ — "  The  Work  of  Unitarian  Women  : 
Retrospective  and  Prospective." 

2.30.  "The  Western  Women's  Conference," 
Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin. 

2.40.    "The  Pacific  Coast  Conference." 

2.50.  **The  Religious  Field,"  Mrs.  J.  T.  Sun- 
derland. 

3.10.  "Moral  Enthusiasm,"  Rev.  Marion  Mur- 
dock. 

3.30.  "The  Part  of  Liberal  Women  in  the 
Community,"  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Ames. 

3.40.  **The  Young  Women,"  Miss  May  White 
Ovington. 

3.50.  **The  Work  in  India,"  Mrs.  Judith  W. 
Andrews.  « 

4.00.  *The  Golden  Bond,"  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe. 

At  the  close  of  her  address  Mrs.  Howe  will 
recite  the  ''Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

TUESDAY   EVBNINO. 

7.30.  A  Platform  Meeting,  with  addresses  by 
several  of  the  younger  Unitarian  ministers. 
Chairman,  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers. 

"The  Work  of  Church  Extension  in  New  Com- 
munities," Rev.  Ctiarles  J.  Staples. 

"How  can  Existing  Parishes  be  strength- 
ened?" Rev.  A.  M.  Lord. 

"The  Church  in  its  Relation  to  Sociology," 
Rev.  Christopher  R.  Eliot. 

"The  Church  as  a  Social  Prophet,"  Rev. 
Eugene  R.  Shippen. 

WBDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  96. 

9  A.M.  Devotional  Meeting,  to  be  conducted 
by  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

10  to  11  A.M.  The  subject  of  "Regeneration'' 
will  be  treated  in  two  papers  of  thirty  minutes 
each.  The  papers  will  be  given  by  Rev.  Thomas 
R.  Slicer  and  Mr.  Francis  C.  Lowell. 

1 1  to  1 1 .30  A.M.  Discussion  of  the  above  pa- 
pers by  Rev.  Charles  E.  St.  John  and  Rev.  Will- 
iam W.  Fenn. 
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11,30  A.M.  to  12  H.  "What  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism has  done  to  restore  to  ns  the  Real  His- 
torical Jesus,"  by  Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  of 
Manchester  College,  Oxford. 

12  M.  to  12.15  P.M.  Report  of  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

12.15  P.M.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Revision  of  the  Constitution.  (If  necessary,  the 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  various  projects  for  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution  and  action  thereon.) 

4  P.M.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Alliance. 

7.30  P.M.  Missionary  Mass  Meeting,  arranged 
and  conducted  by  Rev.  Greorge  Batchelor. 
Speakers  to  be  announced. 

THURSDAY,  SBPTBUBEB  27. 

9  A.M.  Devotional  Meeting,  to  be  conducted 
by  Rev.  Charles  E.  St.  John. 

10  to  10.30  A.M.  "A  Working  Theory  in 
Ethics,"  by  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker. 

10.30  to  11  A.M.    Discussion  on  above  paper. 

11  to  11.30  A.M.  "The  Mutual  Relations  of 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches."  A 
paper  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view  will  be 
given  by  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Robinson  of  Connecticut. 

11.30  A.M.  to  12  M.  Short  papers  on  above 
subject,  from  the  Protestant  point  of  view,  will 
be  given  by  several  gentlemen. 

12  M.  to  12.15  P.M.    Business  Committee. 
12.15  P.M.    Election  of  Officers. 

3  P.M.  Business  session,  if  needed,  for  practi- 
cal recommendations,  resolutions,  and  general 
bu.<4iness. 

4  P.M.  Meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Temperance 
Society. 

7.30  P.M.  The  closing  sermon  will  be  preached 
by  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke  of  London. 

Persons  desiring  further  information  regard- 
ing the  Conference  can  obtain  it  from  Rev.  D.  W. 
Morehouse,  104  East  20th  Street,  New  York. 


JOTTINGS, 


Virtue  is  like  a  rich  stone,  best  plain  set. 
Bacon, 

Every  hour  comes  with  some  little  fagot 
of  God's  will  fastened  upon  its  back. — 
F,  W,  Faber. 

Duty  is  carrying  on  promptly  and  faith- 
fully the  affairs  now  before  you.  It  is  to 
fulfil  the  ciainis  of  to-day. — Goethe. 


A  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  learn 
from  his  mistakes  turns  the  best  school- 
master out  of  his  life. — Henry  Ward  Beecher, 


Let  not  thy  peace  depend  on  the  tongues 
of  men;  for,  whether  they  judge  well  of 
thee  or  ill,  thou  art  not  on  that  account 
other  than  thyself. — Thomas  h  Kempis. 


This  culture  of  character  which  yon  have 
undertaken  is  a  vast  and  complicated  thing: 
it  is  not  one  thing,  but  many;  and  it  de- 
mands equal  watchtulness  and  effort  in  many 
directions,  as  to  the  thoughts,  the  passions, 
the  words,  the  actions. — Henry  Ware, 

Life,  like  war,  is  a  series  of  mistakes ; 
and  he  is  not  the  best  Christian  nor  the 
best  general  who  makes  the  fewest  false 
steps.  He  is  the  best  who  wins  the  most 
splendid  victories  by  the  retrieval  of  mis- 
takes. Forget  mistakes:  organize  victories 
out  of  mistakes. — F,  W,  Robertson, 


Hand  in  hand  with  science  I  go,  by  the 
steps  of  development,  back  to  the  dawn  of 
creation ;  and,  when  there,  we  review  all 
the  forces  and  their  combination  that  have 
helped  us  to  arrive,  and  both  of  us  together 
break  into  a  confession  of  a  Force  of  forces. 
John  Weiss, 

It  is  our  faith  in  the  present  which  gives 
us  our  faith  in  the  future.  It  is  the  earthly 
trust  which  leads  us  to  the  heavenly.  It  is 
human  goodness  and  purity  out  of  which  we 
form  our  conception  of  the  divine.  It  is 
this  earthly  life  of  ours  in  which  all  these 
great  sanctities  lie. — Edward  H,  Hall. 

Without  the  resolution  in  your  hearts  to 
do  good  work  so  long  as  your  right  hands 
have  motion  in  them,  and  to  do  it  whether 
the  issue  be  that  you  die  or  live,  no  life 
worthy  the  name  will  ever  be  po.ssibJe  to 
you,  while,  in  once  forming  the  resolution 
that  your  work  is  to  be  well  done,  life  is 
really  won,  now  and  forever. — Ruskin. 


We  speak  of  the  ministry  of  sin,  of  suf- 
fering, of  disappointment,  of  sorrow,  and 
speak  truly;  but  none  of  these  ''minister," 
not  one,  until  they  have  been  mastered. 
First  our  mastery,  then  their  ministry.  We 
say,  ''The  Lord  hath  chastened  us."  Yes, 
but  by  summoning  us  to  a  wrestle  in  which  it 
is  our  part  never  to  let  go. —  W.  C,  Gannett, 


1  do  not  say,  then,  with  Richter's 
dreamer,  Give  me  back  my  youth,  that  wilfal, 
undisciplined  thing.  My  youth  shines  be- 
fore  me.  I  come  from  the  west :  I  travel  to 
the  east.  What  is  any  monument  to  the 
advancing  soul  ?  It  lives  in  the  future.  It 
leaves  the  past.  It  recollects  not  it'^elf,  and 
would  not  have  us  recollect  it. — C.  A.BartoL 
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where  thieves  do  not  break  through  and 
steal." 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  Bible  that  we 
get  intimations  of  riches  more  tangible  than 
the  mutations  of  external  fortune.  We  find 
such  intimations  in  our  daily  experiences. 
Nay,  we  find  them  built  into  our  very  forms 
of  speech.  We  are  all  the  while  calling  a 
thousand  things  ours  which  we  do  not  own 
in  any  legal  way.  Yet  we  feel  them  to  be, 
and  they  are,  among  our  truest  possessions. 
For  example,  I  say  "my  friend."  What  do 
I  mean  by  that  "my"?  I  do  not  have  any 
legal  ownership  of  that  friend.  And  yet  I 
feel  that  I  have  a  right  in  some  true  and 
real  sense  to  call  him  mine.  And  my  pos- 
session in  him  is  very  precious.  I  say  "my 
wife,"  "my  child."  But  I  do  not  own  these 
in  any  such  sense  as  I  own  property.  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  sell  them  or  destroy  them. 
Yet  in  a  sense  even  more  deep  than  that  of 
mere  legal  possession  they  are  mine.  I  say 
"my  country" ;  and,  if  I  have  any  patriotism 
in  my  soul,  the  words  thrill  me.  I  feel  that 
the  country  in  which  I  have  always  lived, 
which  I  have  always  loved,  is  mine  in  a 
sense  very  deep  and  very  sacred,  even 
though  I  may  not  have  legal  ownership  to  a 
single  rod  of  its  surface.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  it  means  to  say  "wy  country," — 
what  possessions  you  have,  deeper  and  more 
inalienable  than  legal  titles,  in  her  every 
valley  and  hill, — nay,  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  her, — go  and  travel  in  a  foreign 
land.  Then  you  shall  understand.  Or,  if 
still  you  do  not  know,  then  read  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  little  book  written  at  the 
time  of  our  Civil  War,  "A  Man  Without  a 
Country,"  and  see  how  unutterably  poor  is  a 
man  who  amidst  all  the  lands  of  earth  can 
say  of  none,  "It  is  mine." 

But,  with  reference  to  this  matter  of 
wealth  other  than  that  of  a  legal  kind,  per- 
haps our  best  teachers  are  our  poets,  as  they 
are  our  best  teachers  in  so  many  other 
things.  Their  eyes,  better  than  most,  are 
able  to  penetrate  down  below  appearances 
to  realities,  and  to  see  that  man's  life  is 
more  than  meat  and  drink. 

Here  are  some  lines  from  our  Unitarian 
poet-preacher,  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. : — 

This  is  the  law  of  beautv. 
That,  if  we  but  serve  her  well, 

All  things  are  ours  henceforward, 
In  earth  and  heaven  and  hell, — 


All  things  of  the  brown  old  planet, 

All  of  the  deep  blue  sky, 
All  that  the  ear  can  hearken. 

All  that  can  fill  the  eye. 

And,  if  we  are  rich  with  their  riches, 
The  world  may  give  or  withhold ; 

For  He  who  is  God  of  beauty 
Her  secret  to  us  has  told. 

Is  there  no  meaning  in  this  ?  Is  it  aTmere 
poet's  fancy  ? 

Here  is  a  song  from  Lucy  Larcom,  one  of 
the  best  of  our  woman  poets : — 

I  do  not  own  an  inch  of  land, 

But  all  I  see  is  mine, — 
The  orchard  and  the  mowing-fields, 

The  lawns  and  gardens  fine. 
The  winds  my  tax-collectors  are. 

They  bring  me  tithes  divine, — 
With  scents  and  subtle  essences, 

A  tribute  rare  and  fine ; 
And,  more  magnificent  than  all, 

My  window  keeps  for  me 
A  glimpse  of  blue  immensity, 

A  little  strip  of  sea. 

Richer  am  I  than  he  who  owns 

Great  fieets  and  argosies : 
I  have  a  share  in  every  ship 

Won  by  the  inland  breeze 
To  loiter  on  yon  airy  road 

Above  the  apple-trees. 
I  freight  tbem  with  my  untold  dreams, 

Each  bears  my  own  picked  crew ; 
And  nobler  cargoes  wait  for  them 

Than  India  ever  knew, — 
My  ships  that  sail  into  the  East 

Across  that  outlet  blue. 

Here  sit  I,  as  a  little  child : 

The  threshold  of  God*s  door 
Is  that  clear  band  of  chrysoprase. 

Now  the  vast  temple  floor, 
And  blinding  glory  of  the  dome, 

I  bow  my  bead  before. 
The  universe,  O  God,  is  home. 

In  height  or  depth,  to  me ; 
Yet  here  upon  thy  footstool  green 

Content  I  am  to  be, 
Glad,  when  is  open  to  my  need, 

Some  sea-like  glimpse  of  thee. 

Tell  me,  is  there  no  truth  in  this  ?  ye  chil- 
dren of  a  King!  ye  who  live  all  your  lives 
in  your  Father's  house  of  many  mansions 
prepared  for  you,  and  yet  know  it  not!  ye 
who  sigh  and  weep  and  drudge,  and  look 
down  instead  of  up,  in  a  Paradise  world 
more  fair  than  Eden,  more  glorious  than  the 
New  Jerusalem  that  John  saw  in  his  Pat- 
noos  vision! 

Among  the  hymns  that  we  often  sing  to- 
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gether  as   a   congregation  is  one  entitled 
"Heirship."    It  rnns: — 

Heir  of  all  the  ages,  T, — 

Heir  of  all  that  they  have  wrought ; 
All  their  store  of  emprise  high, 

All  their  wealth  of  precious  thought. 

Heir  of  all  that  they  have  earned 
By  their  passion  and  their  tears ; 

Heir  of  all  that  they  have  learned 
Through  their  weary  toiling  years. 

Is  this  true  ?  Am  I  the  heir  of  the  past  ? 
Do  the  long  centuries  that  are  gone  offer 
me  thus  all  their  riches  of  thought  and 
achievement?  There  ia  only  one  answer. 
All  these  are  laid  at  my  feet,  to  be  mine  if  I 
will  have  them. 

No,  friends,  if  any  of  us  are  living  lives  of 
poverty,  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the 
fact  that  wealth  is  not  offered  us.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  in  ourselves, — ^in  want  of  eyes  to 
see  and  ears  to  hear  and  souls  to  appreciate 
and  appropriate  the  wealth  that  is  at  our 
hand. 

And  now  we  begin  to  get  some  intimation 
of  what  it  was  Paul  meant  when  he  wrote  to 
his  poor,  struggling  Corinthian  brethren, 
who  had  so  little  of  this  world's  goods,  "All 
thuigs  are  yours." 

We  begin  to  see  that  there  is  more  than 
one  kind  of  wealth.  We  begin  to  see  that 
persons  whom  the  world  with  its  superficial 
judgments  calls  poor  may  be  very  rich,  and 
that  those  whom  it  calls  rich  may  be  miser- 
ably poor. 

A  very  little  careful  study  shows  us  that 
ownership  is  of  two  kinds. 

The  lowest  is  that  which  we  get  by  legal 
title.    Yet  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  impor- 
tant.   It  is  important.     The  experience  of 
the  race  shows  that  the  right  of  property 
posseasion    is  an  essential    to  civilization. 
Where  that  right  is  best  guarded,  society 
rises  to  its  best.    Man  in  all  his  history  on 
the  planet  has  never  come  into  possession 
of  anything  of  more  value  than  the  home. 
But  the  home  is  based  on  property  owner- 
ship.   Where  the  husband  and  wife  can  say 
of  some  chosen  spot,  This  is  ours,  and  no- 
body else  in  the  world  has  a  right  here  with- 
out our  consent,  there  the  first  condition 
necessary  for  the  creation  of  the  true  home 
is  fulfilled.     The  stable  nations,  the  nations 
where  law  and  order  have  ever  found  tlieir 
sturdiest  defenders,  have  ever  been  the  na- 
tions made  up  of  homestead  owners.     The 


dangers  threatening  this  country  will  have 
seriously  augmented  if  the  day  ever  comes* 
when  the  proportion  of  its  citizens  owning 
their  own  homes  shall  have  greatly  de- 
creased. 

And  yet,  important  and  essential  as  is^ 
legal  ownership,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  let 
it  crowd  out  of  sight  another  kind  of  owner 
ship  which  is  even  more  important ;  namely, 
that  which  comes  from  knowledge,  sym- 
pathy, love,  appreciation,  enjoyment. 

Of  these  two  kinds  of  ownership,  of  course 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  that  which  stands  up- 
permost in  the  public  mind  is  the  legal. 
Speak  of  ownership  to  a  hundred  men,  and 
ninety-nine  will  not  only  suppose  you  to 
mean  the  legal,  but  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
understand  you  if  you  refer  to  any  other. 
And  yet  legal  ownership  is  the  more  limited, 
the  more  superficial,  the  less  under  control, 
and  far  the  less  enduring  of  the  two. 

Notice  how  much  more  limited  it  is. 
There  are  only  a  few  things  that  we  can 
have  legal  ownership  of.  Of  the  things 
that  enter  as  essentials  into  your  life  and 
mine,  how  few  do  we  buy  or  sell  I  Do  we 
own  the  sunshine,  which  gives  life  to  the 
world  ?  Do  we  own  the  air,  without  which 
we  could  not  exist?  Do  we  own  the  clouds 
or  the  rains  that  water  the  earth,  or  the 
great  oceans  which  are  the  primary  reser- 
voirs from  which  all  clouds,  «nows,  and 
rains  come?  Do  we  own  the  seasons  that 
oome  and  go  in  their  time?  Do  we  own 
the  day  or  the  night  ?  Do  we  own  the  moon 
and  stars  that  give  the  night  its  beauty, 
the  splendor  of  sunsets,  the  freshness  of 
dewy  mornings,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  end- 
less variety  and  charm  of  nature?  Do  we 
own  human  society  or  the  great  world  of 
human  thought,  without  which  our  lives 
would  be  a  barren  desert?  Do  we,  with 
any  mere  legal  ownership,  own  poetry,  or  art, 
or  music,  or  religion  ?  We  may  own  a  Bible ; 
but  is  that  religion  ?  We  may  own  a  book 
of  noble  poems,  or  a  grand  piano,  or  a  fine 
picture;  but,  if  that  is  all,  have  we  any 
part  or  lot  in  the  world's  splendid  wealth 
of  poetry  or  music  or  art?  Mere  money  and 
law  papers  give  no  ownership  of  this  wealth. 
To  inherit  this  kingdom,  we  must  be  bom 
again,  not  of  gold  or  silver  or  warranty 
deeds,  but  of  the  spirit,  which  is  love, 
knowledge,  desire,  appreciation, — a  soul 
alive  to  music,  to  art,  to  poetry,  to  religion. 
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In  another  way,  legal  ownership  contrasts 
unfavorably  with  the  ownership  that  is  of 
the  mind  and  character.  Since  it  is  ezter- 
nal)  it  is  liable  at  almost  any  time  to  be  lost. 
I  may  have  possession  of  immense  properties 
to-day,  but  to-morrow  may  bring  unexpected 
reverses  of  fortune,  and  sweep  everything 
out  of  my  hands.  Not  bo  with  the  deeper 
ownership  of  the  soul.  What  has  been 
made  mine  by  knowledge,  by  love,  and  by 
appreciation,  is  mine  for  ever:  no  changes 
of  fortune  can  rob  me  of  it.  It  has  become 
-a  part  of  myself. 

Still  another  thing,  too,  should  be  said  of 
legal  ownership.  We  need  to  be  constantly 
on  our  guard  respecting  it,  or  else  it  will 
narrow  us,  contract  our  lives,  make  us  mean 
and  selfish.  It  need  not  do  this,  but  to  multi- 
tudes it  does ;  and  hence  to  them  becomes  a 
curse.  The  way  it  does  it  is  this.  Before  we 
came  to  have  property  which  we  called  our 
own  in  the  restricted  legal  sense,  our  eyes 
were  open  to  the  larger  heritage  which  we 
have  in  all  things.  Oar  minds  were  not  dis- 
tracted so  but  that  we  enjoyed  all  nature, 
all  beautiful  things,  whatever  was  lovely,  no 
matter  who  owned  it.  Bat,  as  soon  as  we 
got  a  piece  of  property  that  was  ours  in  a 
special,  legal  way,  our  eyes  were  turned  to 
that,  our  affection  was  centred  on  that,  the 
larger  world  vanished  away ;  and  this  little 
farm,  or  lot,  or  whatever  it  was,  became 
virtually  our  world. 

Says  the  author  of  that  charming  little 
book,  "A  Tour  round  my  Garden*' :  "Prop- 
erty is  a  contract  by  which  you  renounce 
everything  that  is  not  contained  within  four 
walls.  When  I  had  nothing  of  my  own,  I 
had  forests  and  meadows,  and  the  sea,  and 
the  sky  with  all  its  stars.  Since  I  pur- 
chased this  old  house  and  this  garden,  I 
have  no  longer  anything  but  this  house  and 
this  garden  . . .  You  are  poor.  The  sea  is 
yours  with  its  solemn  noises,  the  grand  voices 
of  its  winds,  the  aspects  of  its  imposing  rage, 
and  its  still  more  imposing  calm.  It  is 
yours:  it  is  likewise  others'.  At  some 
future  period,  when  by  dint  of  labor,  mental 
exertion,  perhaps  bosiness,  you  shall  have 
become  more  or  less  rich,  you  will  have 
a  little  marble  basin  constructed  in  your 
garden,  or  at  least  you  will  be  eager  to  buy 
and  keep  in  your  house  a  vase  containing  a 
couple  of  goldfishes."  But  what  now  of  the 
Bea?    It  will  be  gone.    It  will  have  con- 


tracted to  this  marble  basin  or  this  glass 
vase. 

Alas!  this  is  a  picture  of  what  too  often 
happens.  Generous  and  unselfish  and 
dwelling  in  a  large  world,  so  long  as  we 
have  only  that  ownership  of  love  and 
appreciation  which  we  share  with  all  others 
who  love  and  appreciate,  the  moment  we 
get  something  as  our  exclusive  own  we  are 
so  likely  to  grow  selfish,  and  let  our  whole 
world  of  enjoyment  narrow  to  that  poor  bit 
of  legal  property  1  What  can  prevent  such  a 
catastrophe  ?  Only  one  thing,  resolutely  to 
keep  the  open  eye,  the  wide  vision,  and  espe- 
cially the  unselfish  heart;  resolutely  to  think 
of  all  property  held  by  us  as  being  what  it 
really  is,  simply  a  trust, — a  trust  of  which 
we  are  simply  for  the  time  being  the 
stewards. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  deeper  ownership  as 
that  which  is  gained  by  knowledge,  by  love, 
by  appreciation,  by  enjoyment.  Let  as  see 
a  little  more  clearly  how  this  is. 

I  went  into  a  great  museum.  An  ignorant 
rich  man,  who  understood  nothing  of  its 
wealth,  except  what  he  was  told,  held  the 
title-deed.  A  scientist  of  extraordinary 
knowledge,  who  knew  concerning  nearly 
everything  in  it,  and  whose  loving  labor  of  a 
lifetime  had  made  it  what  it  was,  had  it  in 
charge.  To  which  of  the  two  belonged  the 
museum,  in  the  truer  sense  of  the  word? 

I  saw  a  splendid  picture,  painted  by  a 
great  master.  A  millionaire  who  biew 
nothing  about  art,  and  cared  nothing  except 
to  buy  with  his  gold  what  would  make  the 
world  talk  about  him,  purchased  the  pict- 
ure, and  put  it  into  his  private  gallery,  bat 
never  went  near  it  except  to  show  it  to  some 
rich  friend  as  ignorant  as  himself.  But  the 
gallery  was  in  charge  of  an  artist  who 
appreciated  and  loved  the  picture,  and  to 
whom  it  was  a  perpetual  delight  and  in- 
spiration. Which  of  the  two,  in  the  deeper 
sense,  owned  the  picture? 

How  is  it  that  we  make  books  and  writers 
our  own,  by  purchasing  volumes  and  plac- 
ing them  on  our  shelves,  or  by  studying 
the  authors,  and  filling  our  minds  with  what 
they  have  written?  Who  really  possesses 
Shakespeare's  works, —  he  who  owns  the 
rarest  and  most  costly  editions,  or  he  who 
has  the  great  dramas  in  his  mind  and  soal? 

How  is  it  that  we  make  the  flowers  and 
plants  and  birds — ^the  flora  and  the  faana 
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of  a  region — our  own, — ^by  buying  up  real 
estate,  or  by  long-continued  and  loving 
study? 

Henry  Thoreau  had  no  legal  bwnership  of 
Walden  woods  or  Walden  pond.  But  he 
knew  and  loved  every  tree  and  shrub  and 
flower  and  bird  of  the  one,  and  every  stone 
on  the  beach  and  every  changing  light  and 
shadow  on  the  mirrored  surface  of  the 
other.  Did  that  knowledge  and  that  love 
give  him  no  proprietorship?  The  world 
will  always  think  of  both  pond  and  woods 
as  a  hundred  times  more  Thoreau's  than  the 
men's  who  had  legal  title  to  them.  And 
will  it  not  be  right  ? 

Any  of  you  who  have  visited  England,  and 
have  made  a  tour  to  the  famous  Lake 
Region  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
have  found  there  a  singularly  picturesque 
stretch  of  valleys  and  lakes,  hills  and  moun- 
tains, popularly  called  "Wordsworth's  Coun- 
try." Why  is  it  so  called?  Because 
Wordsworth  held  title-deeds  to  it?  On  the 
contrary,  its  title-deeds  were  held  by  a  score 
or  hundred  obscure  men  whose  names  we 
have  never  heard  mentioned,  and  Words- 
worth held  legal  claim  to  only  a  modest 
hillside  home.  But  everywhere  the  great 
poet  had  stamped  himself  upon  the  region 
by  the  fidelity  with  which  he  had  studied 
it,  under  all  skies,  in  all  seasons,— every 
ragged  peak,  every  mountain  tarn,  every  se- 
cret nook  of  every  valley,  every  variety  of 
flower  and  shrub,  every  effect  of  sun  and 
shadow  on  lake  and  mountain  side,  all  the 
highways  and  byways  and  secret  mountain 
paths,  all  the  homes  in  the  villages  and  cot- 
tages in  the  far-off,  lonely  wilds,  every 
dweller  in  all  the  region  from  oldest  grand- 
sire  to  prattling  child,  all  the  history  and 
folk-lore  and  old  tales  of  the  region, — and 
had  woven  them  all  as  warp  or  woof  into 
the  cloth  of  gold  of  his  poetry.  Why,  then, 
should  not  this  region  be  called  Words- 
worth's Country?  Who  owned  it  if  not 
he?  And  who  had  a  better  right  to  be- 
queath it  to  posterity  connected  with  his 
name? 

If  from  England  you  continued  your 
journey  up  into  Scotland,  you  found  regions 
there  connected  similarly  with  the  two 
greatest  names  of  Scotland,  and  known  as 
"Robert  Burns's  Country"  and  "Walter 
Scott's  Country."  And  what  could  be  more 
fitting  than  these  names? 


From  these  varied  illustrations  we  see  the 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  owner- 
ship. The  lesson  we  learn  is  that  much  of 
our  talk  about  poverty  and  riches  is  very 
shallow  and  foolish.  Many  who  are  thought 
to  own  most  own  least;  and  many  who  are 
thought  to  possess  little  have  great  wealth. 

For  what  is  wealth?  Health  is  wealth. 
Hope  is  wealth.  Courage  is  wealth. 
Knowledge  is  wealth.  The  open  eye  is 
wealth.  The  alert  mind  is  wealth.  Love 
and  faith  are  wealth.  Whatever  broadens, 
ennobles,  or  enriches  life  is  wealth.  Says 
Carlyle,  "The  wealth  of  a  man  is  the  num- 
ber of  things  which  he  loves  and  blesses, 
and  which  he  is  loved  and  blessed  by." 

A  millionaire  rolls  by  in  his  carriage,  with- 
out joy,  without  hope,  without  faith,  with- 
out eyes  to  see,  tired  to  death  from  chasing 
about  over  the  earth  trying  to  find  some 
place  in  which  his  selfish  soul  can  be 
happy,  and,  as  the  result  of  it  all,  seriously 
questioning  whether  life  is  worth  living. 
A  poor  man  goes  by  on  foot,  on  his  way 
home  from  his  daily  labor.  He  has  a 
strong  arm,  a  brave  heart,  a  clear  head,  a 
free  mind,  a  wife  and  children  whom  he 
loves;  a  future  before  him  to  which  he 
looks  forward  with  hope ;  a  religious  faith 
which  assures  him  that  over  him  and  all 
whom  he  holds  dear  there  is  a  providence 
of  eternal  good.     Which  is  the  richer  man  ? 

Do  any  of  us,  then,  ask  the  question  how 
we  can  obtain  the  largest  possessions  in 
this  world?  The  answer  depends  upon 
what  kind  of  possessions  we  seek.  We  can 
get  the  most  of  legal  possessions,  un- 
doubtedly, by  living  definitely  for  these,  by 
turning  all  our  powers  into  money-making 
and  money-«aving  powers, —  by  making 
Mammon  our  god,  and  serving  him  day  and 
night.  But,  if  we  recognize  other  posses- 
sions as  even  more  valuable  than  the  legal, 
the  way  to  enrich  ourselves  with  the  largest 
amount  of  these  is  to  cultivate  our  minds, 
and  store  them  with  knowledge,  so  that  all 
nature  shall  be  to  us  an  open  book ;  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  great  past  and  its 
noble  life,  so  as  to  feel  that  this  is  all  ours ; 
to  mingle  heartily  and  sympathetically  in 
society  around  us,  so  as  to  learn  to  recog- 
nize our  fellow-men  as  our  brothers,  and 
their  interests  as  our  own;  to  open  our 
hearts  unselfishly  to  love,  to  appreciation, 
to  the  willing  and  glad  service  of  every 
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cause  of  good  that  appears  to  us.  Thus, 
whether  oar  bank  accounts  are  large  or 
sniall,  and  whether  the  deeds  and  mort- 
gages in  our  strong  boxes  are  many  or  few 
or  none,  we  shall  have  riches  that  will  en- 
large and  ennoble  our  lives,  which  will 
gladden  all  our  days,  which  will  bless  all 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,  which  cannot 
be  taken  from  us  by  thief  or  cheating  fel- 
low-man or  business  disaster,  or  even  by 
death  itself,  but  which  we  shall  carry 
with  us  to  be  our  permanent  and  eternal 
wealth  in  whatever  future  the  good  Grod 
may  have  for  us  beyond  this  world. 

Oh,  the  lives  of  us  all  would  be  simply 
inexpressibly  rich  if  we  would  appropriate 
even  half  the  wealth  God  offers  us  1  Writes 
quaint  and  devout  George  Herbert : — 

"For  us  the  winds  do  blow. 

The    earth  doth  rest,   heaven    move,   and 

waters  flow. 
O  mighty  love  !  man  is  one  world,  and  hath 
Another  to  befriend  him." 

What  we  need  is  the  open  vision,  the  appre- 
ciative mind,  the  thankful  heart.  Without 
these  there  is  no  joy  for  us  in  this  world ; 
and,  what  is  even  more  serious,  there  can- 
not be  in  any  other  to  which  God  can  ever 
take  us. 

The  unappreciative  mind  complains  of 
the  sun,  that  there  are  spots  on  his  surface, 
instead  of  seeing  with  joy  his  glowing  face 
of  kindly  fire  that  fills  the  whole  world  with 
light  and  life.  The  unappreciative  mind 
complains  of  the  rose  that  it  is  not  a  lily, 
and  of  the  lily  that  it  is  not  a  rose;  of 
the  spring  that  it  is  not  the  summer,  and  of 
the  summer  that  it  Ls  not  the  autumn;  of 
the  noon  that  it  is  not  cool  and  fresh  like 
the  morning  or  the  evening ;  and  of  the  star- 
lit night  that  it  is  not  bright  like  the  noon. 
With  an  impoverished  mind  and  heart,  the 
legal  ownership  of  the  whole  earth  would 
still  leave  you  poor.  With  mind  and  heart 
endowed  with  knowledge,  love,  and  thank- 
fulness, the  loss  of  all  worldly  possessions 
would  still  leave  you  rich. 

*^In  palaces  are  hearts  that  ask. 

In  discontent  and  pride. 
Why  life  is  such  a  dreary  task. 

And  all  good  things  denied  ; 
And  hearts  in  poorest  huts  admire 

How  love  has,  in  their  aid, — 
Love  that  not  ever  seems  to  tire, — 

Such  rich  provision  made." 


Thus  it  is  that  the  mind  creates  and  the 
mind  destroys,  the  mind  makes  rich  and 
the  mind  makes  poor,  the  mind  transforms 
the  earth  we  tread  into  hells  or  heavens. 

"All  things  are  yours,"  says  Paul.  Yes, 
all  things  are  yours  and  mine,  if  we  will 
have  them.  In  the  lower  and  poorer  sense  of 
wealth,  which  is  of  the  flesh  and  the  earth 
only,  we  cannot  all  be  rich;  but  in  the 
higher  sense,  which  is  of  the  soul  and  of 
heaven,  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  may  be 
rich  with  a  wealth  that  is  measureless,  infi- 
nite in  value,  and  lasting  as  Grod. 

So,  then,  this  is  the  word  I  would  leave 
with  you  all  to-day.  Enter  into  your  great 
heritage.  Do  not  delay.  Do  not  play  with 
life's  high  prizes.  Claim  the  wealth  that  of 
right  belongs  to  you.  Consent  not  for  a 
moment  to  live  a  life  of  poverty,  when  God 
means  you  to  be  rich.  The  world  is  your 
Father's  house.  Open  your  eyes.  Throv 
wide  all  the  windows  of  your  soul.  Reach 
up  for  the  highest.  Live  as  becomes  a 
child  of  God,  and  an  heir  of  all  best  things 
in  earth  and  heaven. 


THE  LATE  EX-GO V.  ROBINSON  OF 

KANSAS, 


Hon.  Charles  Robinson  of  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  the  first  governor  of  that  State,  and 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished  historic 
character  that  the  State  has  thus  far  pro- 
duced, died  on  the  17th  of  August  There 
was  a  time  in  the  early  days  of  Kansas 
when  hardly  any  name  in  the  land  was 
better  known  than  that  of  Gov.  Robinson. 
And  during  the  whole  history  of  that  Com- 
monwealth, he  has  been  a  conspicuous  and 
honored  leader  in  nearly  every  movement 
looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  State. 
His  death  is  an  event  of  much  wider  than 
State  importance. 

We  give  below  the  address  (abridged)  de- 
livered at  his  funeral  by  Rev.  C.  G.  How- 
land  of  the  Lawrence  Unitarian  church, 
with  which  Gov.  Robinson  had  been  for 
many  years  associated ;  also  an  article  upon 
Gov.  Robinson  written  by  Dr.  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale  for  the  Boston  Commorncealth. 

MR.  HOWLA^MD's  address. 

One  by  one  the  pioneers  of  our  beautiful 
Commonwealth  pass  away.    We  are  about  to 
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carry  to  his  last  resting-place  the  best  known 
citizen  of  Kansas,  an  upright  and  benevolent 
man,  remarkable  for  his  independence  and 
fearlessness.  A  useful  and  conspicuous  life 
has  come  to  an  end,  and  the  people  of  this 
great  State  unite  to-day  with  his  neigh- 
bors in  mourning  the  death  of  6o7.  Robin- 
son. It  is  perhaps  on  account  of  his  prom- 
inence in  the  Territorial  history  of  Kansas 
that  he  will  be  longest  remembered.  He 
came  here,  as  many  others  did,  to  see  that 
Kansas  was  made  a  free  State.  The  strug- 
gle in  which  he  bore  so  great  a  part  was  not 
uncongenial.  He  took  pleasure  in  it,  be- 
cause he  felt  that  he  was  right.  His  sympa- 
thies and  his  judgment  were  on  the  side 
of  justice.  During  that  period  of  storm 
and  stress  Gr07.  Robinson  did  not  fall  in 
with  the  prevailing  temper,  but  counselled 
moderation,  and  pursued  a  course  that  to 
many  seemed  timid.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  wisdom  of  his  advice  and  action, 
but  we  should  expect  from  a  man  of  his 
strong  convictions  and  aggressive  nature  far 
less  scrupulous  and  prudent  measures.  It 
cannot  be  said  of  any  man  that  he  saved 
Kansas ;  but  there  are  many  here  before  me 
who  witnessed  the  conflict  from  first  to  last, 
and  took  an  honorable  part  in  it,  who  will 
say  that  Gov.  Robinson  did  more  than  any 
one  else  to  save  the  State  from  the  wicked- 
ness of  slavery. 

But  this  is  not  his  only  claim  to  our 
gratitude,  nor  is  it  the  only  question  in 
which  the  State  at  large  has  an  interest. 
Our  university  is  a  State  institution  to 
which  young  men  and  women  come  from 
every  part  of  Kansas  and  receive  that  in- 
tellectual training  and  discipline  which  are 
needed  for  the  highest  duties  of  life.  I  do 
not  think  any  citizen  of  our  State  has  had 
a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  university,  or  has  aided  it  so  largely  by 
his  gifts.  The  present  chancellor  once  told 
me  of  the  warm  welcome  that  he  and  his 
colleague  received  from  Gov.  Robinson 
when  they  came  to  Lawrence.  Both  were 
young,  and  constituted  for  some  time  the 
entire  faculty;  but  they  had  such  help 
and  sympathy  from  Gov.  Robinson  that 
they  never  lost  courage.  Both  are  still  in 
the  university  with  which  they  have  been 
so  long  connected,  and  I  am  sure  they 
would  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  pa- 
ternal interest  with  which  Gov.    Robinson 


watched  the  growth  of  what  is  now  a  great 
institution.  Let  the  youth  of  our  State,  and 
especially  the  citizens  of  Lawrence,  bear  in 
mind  this  noble  and  enduring  service. 

Gov.  Robinson  loved  his  country  and 
State,  but  no  political  party  was  exactly 
satisfactory  to  him  ;  and  I  think  his  alle- 
giance was  somewhat  divided  among  them. 
The  same  is  true  of  his  religious  beliefs. 

He  had  many  of  the  qualities  which  com- 
mand respect, —  courage,  energy,  integrity. 
We  like  these  in  our  fellow-men.  They 
make  the  good  and  prosperous  citizen. 
Whatever  success  Gov.  Robinson  achieved 
was  won  openly  and  fairly.  He  disguised 
nothing.  He  was  not  an  adroit  man: 
he  had  too  much  candor  for  that,  and 
his  candor  was  injurious  to  his  political  am- 
bition. He  was  not  always  prudent  in  the 
expression  of  opinions.  He  knew  nothing 
of  prudence  in  such  a  sense  as  this,  and  his 
friends  often  regretted  his  frankness.  I 
never  knew  a  man  more  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent, nor  one  more  ready  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  the  few.  He  had  observed  that 
justice  is  so  frequently  on  the  side  of  the 
weak  and  helpless  that  he  sometimes  seems 
to  have  identified  it  with  the  minority.  He 
never  shunned  controversy.  He  loved  it, 
but  it  was  not  altogether  from  this  spirit 
that  he  took  the  unpopular  side  until  it  be- 
came almost  a  habit.  It  was  weakness  that 
aroused  his  sympathy.  He  loved  the  com- 
bat, but  he  pitied  the  foe  he  had  conquered. 

Gov.  Robinson  had  his  prejudices. 
Some  of  them  were  vigorous  and  even  con- 
temptuous. They  belong  to  his  type  of 
character  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
stormy  career.  No  one  would  say  that  he 
was  perfect.  He  knew  that  himself  better 
than  any  one  could  tell  him ;  but,  as  those 
who  knew  him  well  look  to-day  upon  those 
features,  striking,  although  pale  and  motion- 
less, they  will  silently  say,  *'A  gentle  hus- 
band, a  kindly  and  generous  neighbor,  an 
upright  citizen,  a  heroic  and  faithful  ser- 
vant of  the  people.*'  Courage,  fidelity, 
kindness,  have  always  been  admired  among 
men ;  and,  when  we  measure  men,  we  must 
do  it  by  an  all-around  rule,  and  not  by  a 
special  one.  We  must  do  it  by  a  large 
standard.  We  must  take  them  in  the  ag- 
gregate, in  the  sum  of  their  qualities. 

We  give  back  to  the  earth  to^y  our 
most  eminent  citizen.    Forty  years  ago  he 
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began  his  work  in  Kansas.  It  is  ended  now, 
except  as  it  survives  in  institations,  and 
continues  in  the  spirit  and  affection  of  the 
people.  What  a  choice  inheritance  our 
friend  leaves  behind  him!  What  a  great 
thing  a  good  name  is  1  Dear  to  men,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  believe  just  as  dear  also 
to  God;  for  we  cannot  conceive  that  the 
divine  way  of  estimating  human  character 
is  at  all  different  from  our  own.  We  judge 
of  higher  beiugs  by  what  we  know  is  high- 
est and  greatest  in  ourselves. 

Much  of  Gov.  Robinson's  life  was  tem- 
pestuous, but  the  close  was  as  gentle  as 
the  fading  light  of  day.  With  a  tender  but 
speechless  touch  of  a  dear  hand,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  concern,  he  went  out  to 
meet  what  the  '^future  hath  of  marvel  or 
surprise."  What  these  may  be  has  never 
been  revealed  to  aoy  son  of  man  or  son  of 
God,  for  they  all  ''see  through  a  glass 
darkly" ;  but  it  has  been  the  fond  and  firm 
hope  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  wisest  and 
noblest  men  that  this  life  is  only  the  child- 
hood of  the  soul,  while  the  real  greatness 
and  glory  are  yet  to  bel  "It  doth  not  yet 
appear*' ;  but  we  comfort  ourselves  with  faith 
in  the  universe  and  in  the  infinite  God,  the 
centre  and  soul  of  all. 

DR.    HALB's    article. 

The  death  of  Gov.  Charles  Robinson  of 
Kansas  recalls  the  memory  of  the  time, 
forty  years  ago,  when  the  history  of  this 
country  pivoted  on  him ;  and  the  pivot  did 
not  give  way. 

When  Eli  Thayer  made  the  organization 
of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company  in  1854, 
everything  had  to  be  done  promptly,  where 
a  mistake  meant  ruin.  With  a  capital  stock 
of  only  $30,000,  the  company  began  its 
attack  on  what  was  virtually  one  body  of 
Southern  slave-holders  determined  that  the 
new  Territory  should  be  a  slave  Territory. 
In  selecting  the  first  agent  to  visit  the  Terri- 
tory and  to  report  to  the  newly  formed  com- 
pany, Mr.  Thayer  chose  Charles  Robinson. 
He  was  then  a  physician  in  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
having  been  an  early  settler  in  California, 
and  having,  once,  at  least,  passed  across  the 
continent  by  land.  He  was  therefore  the 
only  man  in  the  early  counsels  of  the  Emi- 
grant Aid  Company  who  had  so  much  as 
seen  the  country  which  was  at  stake.  Early 
in  1854,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  Territory  as 


their  agent,  and  brought  back  his  first  re- 
port. Acting  upon  that  report,  thirty  or 
forty  men  were  at  once  sent  out,  who 
founded  the  city  of  Lawrence  at  a  point  in- 
dicated by  him  on  the  Kaw  or  Kansas  River. 
Soon  after  he  joined  this  colony  with  a 
larger  party,  and,  from  that  moment  until 
he  was  triumphantly  elected  governor  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  under  its  constitution 
he  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  hard- 
pressed  and  hard-fighting  free  State  men  of 
the  Territory. 

In  this  position  he  showed  discretion, 
courage,  and  decision,  such  as  surprised  his 
friends  and  enemies.  He  never  delivered 
battle  except  for  a  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  never  shrank  from  an  encounter. 
The  officers  sent  out  by  that  poor  creature, 
Franklin  Pierce,  and  by  the  more  shrewd 
Buchanan,  were  in  no  way  able  to  meet  his 
diplomatic  skill.  On  the  other  hand,  he  re- 
tained the  confidence  of  the  free  State  set- 
tlers, so  that  they  obeyed,  even  under  the 
sorest  peril,  when  he  declined  battle  with 
the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  banner  of  "Squatter  Sover- 
eignty," to  which  Senator  Douglas  had 
given  the  name,  the  real  settlers  had  made 
what  was  known  as  "The  Topeka  Constitu- 
tion," and  had  almost  unanimously  chosen 
Dr.  Robinson  governor.  He  was  inaugu- 
rated under  this  constitution  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1856.  But  early  in  April  Major 
Buford's  army  of  Southerners  arrived  in 
Kansas.  The  United  States  marshal  took 
them  in  pay,  invaded  the  town  of  Lawrence, 
burned  the  property  of  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Company  there,  and  Mr.  Robinson's  house. 
From  this  time  a  civil  war  went  on  in  the 
Territory  between  the  settlers  proper  on  the 
free  side  and  the  Missourians,  who  could  be 
marched  in  on  raids  on  the  other. 

These  border  men  and  their  allies  from 
the  South  were  willing  enough  to  fight. 
But  men  who  owned  slaves  were  not  willing 
to  risk  them  in  such  a  Territory.  Thus  the 
real  settlers  were  inevitably  on  the  anti- 
slavery  side.  The  federal  government, 
however,  gave  its  countenance  to  the  Mis- 
souri clans,  being  indeed  directed  wholly  hy 
the  Southern  interest.  A  grand  jury,  sum- 
moned by  the  Territorial  governor,  indicted 
Robinson,  Lane,  and  Reeder  for  high  trea- 
son. Lane  and  Reeder  escaped,  but  Robin- 
son was  kept  in  prison  for  four  months.    It 
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was  while  he  was  in  prison  that  his  hoase 
was  bamed. 

The  governors  sent  West  by  President 
Buchanan  to  repress  the  settlers,  inevitably, 
by  a  curious  law,  took  the  side  of  the  people 
of  the  State  after  they  arrived.  When  Gov. 
Gray  arrived  at  Lecompton,  the  pro- 
slavery  capital,  he  released  Robinson  on 
bail.  Gray  reported  to  the  President  that 
peace  was  re-established,  and  at  once  the 
^'Topeka  Constitution"  and  its  legislature  re- 
appeared. From  this  time — January,  1857 — 
Kansas  was  virtually  without  a  government, 
excepting  that  local  government  to  which 
the  American  of  New  England  ancestry  is 
born.  But  the  people  gained  in  every  en- 
counter; and  our  Northern  Doughfaces  in 
Congress  did  not  dare  continue  forever  in  a 
policy  which  disfranchised  them.  How,  in- 
deed, could  you  have  a  slave  State  in  a 
region  where  nobody  dared  carry  any  slaves  ? 
At  an  election  conducted  under  some  forms 
of  law,  what  was  known  as  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  was  rejected  by  ten  thousand 
majority.  A  new  constitution  prohibiting 
slavery  was  made  and  ratified  by  four  thou- 
sand majority.  Under  this  constitution 
Gov.  Robinson  was  again  elected;  and  he 
was  therefore,  by  either  of  his  elections, 
the  first  governor  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

This  was  in  the  winter  of  1859.  So  soon 
as  the  Civil  War  came  on,  the  young  men 
who  had  been  in  arms  for  freedom  were  not 
averse  to  using  the  training  they  had  ac- 
quired. Naturally,  the  population  of  Kan- 
sas was  largely  made  up  of  young  men  and 
of  brave  men.  And  thus  Kansas  had  the 
honor,  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  of  fur- 
nishing the  largest  proportional  contingent 
of  any  free  State  to  the  Army  of  the  Nation, 
although  she  was  the  youngest  State  in  the 
union,  and  although  her  birth  had  been  so 
perilous. 

In  all  the  duties  of  forming  a  new  State, 
Gov.  Robinson  showed  the  courage  and 
decision  and  energy  which  from  the  begin- 
niug  had  endeared  him  to  the  people,  in- 
dependent in  everything,  he  has  since  dif- 
fered from  many  of  them  in  political  or 
partisan  divisions.  But  the  sentiment  of 
regard  and  respect  which  showed  itself  at 
his  funeral  was  an  index  of  which  his 
friends  may  well  be  proud,  as  marking  the 
close  of  the  career  of  the  Founder  of  a 
State.  Edward  E.  Hale. 


GLIMPSES   OF  EUROPE* 


LONDON. 

London  is  a  great  city, — the  most  wonder- 
ful on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Last  evening 
we  took  a  'bus  ride  from  the  Langham  to 
Charing  Cross,  and  thence  by  the  under- 
ground to  the  Mansion  House.  There  we 
looked  round  us  in  the  moonlight,  and  re- 
flected that  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
where  we  stood  was  centred  the  commer- 
cial and  financial  power  which  ruled  the 
world.  I  love  England.  It  is  easy  some- 
times for  petty  jealousies  to  rise  between 
America  and  England,  and  so  make  us  loso 
sight  of  the  greatest  truths.  Call  it  Eng- 
lish greed,  if  you  will ;  but  the  fact  remains 
that,  wherever  England  goes  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  it  is  to  carry  a  higher  civilization 
and  a  nobler  hope  for  the  human  race. 

No  city  is  so  well  worth  studying  as  this. 
If  anything  exists  in  all  the  world,  a  good 
specimen  of  it  can  be  found  here.  If  any- 
thing is  known  anywhere  here  can  be  found 
one  to  tell  about  it.  It  is  the  world  in 
epitome. 

Three  of  our  party  of  five  were  "good,"^ 
and  went  to  church  this  morning.  We  gen- 
erously promised  to  absorb  and  bring  homo 
enough  goodness  to  save  the  other  two, 
vicariously,  if  possible.  I  said  we  went  to 
church.  No,  in  England  we  must  not  for- 
get that  it  was  chapel,  and  not  church. 
We  went  to  Bedford  Chapel  to  hear  Rev. 
Stopford  Brooke.  I  confess  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  responses,  I  did  not  like 
the  service.  I  am  not  up  to  the  enjoyment 
of  prayers  given  in  a  sing-song  chant ;  and 
I  would  like  a  little  of  the  '^wrath"  and  all 
of  the  "curses"  of  the  Old  Testament  left 
out  of  a  liberal  service.  But  the  sermon 
was  every  way  fine.  Mr.  Brooke  was  at  his 
best ;  and  his  best  is  something  very  fine  in- 
deed. His  subject  was  Hagar, — apparently 
one  of  a  series  of  occasional  discourses  on  the 
Old  Testament.  His  attitude  and  his  criti- 
cal insight  were  unexceptionable.  Out  of 
the  old-time  legend  he  drew  lovely  and  com- 
forting and  inspiring  lessons  of  gospel  or 
good  news.  One  sentence,  taken  iu  its  con- 
nection, was  so  delicately  beautiful  that  I 
think  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Speaking  of 
the  writer's  thought  of  the  divine  power,  as 

•  From  yiT.  Savage's  Letters  in  the  Boston  Con^ 
montcealth. 
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expressed  in  his  treatment  of  Hagar,  the 
Egyptian  slave,  he  said,  **And  he  who  made 
the  story  mast  have  looed  God  well.*^ 

I  noticed  in  the  audience  Rev.  Theo. 
C.  Williams,  his  brother-in-law,  Rev.  M. 
St.  C.  Wright,  and  Rev.  Stopford  W. 
Brooke.  She  has  become  so  well  known  in 
Boston  that  it  seemed  homelike  to  look  upon 
the  radiant  face  of  Mrs.  Chant.  She  appears 
td  thrive  on  much  public  speaking,  for  I 
never  saw  her  looking  in  better  health. 

Early  in  Aug^t  Mr.  Brooke  goes  to  his 
loved  Italian  lakes.  When  I  told  him  of 
our  proposed  route,  "Oh,  go  to  the  lakes  I" 
he  cried.  "A  day  of  the  lakes  is  worth  a 
week  of  the  Rhine  I  The  Rhine  is  dull  I" 
I  agreed  with  him ;  and  yet — as  is  often  true 
in  such  cases — I  am  going  my  own  way, 
oevertheless. 

HOLLAND    AND   THB   PILGRIM    FATHBK8. 

As  we  boarded  the  boat  at  Dover  en  route 
for  the  Continent,  and  felt  the  fresh  wind 
on  our  faces,  and  saw  the  waves  dancing  be- 
yond the  pier,  I  felt  my  pity  stir  for  the 
poor  people  who,  on  such  occasions,  "gener- 
ally go  below."  So  we  naturally  fell  to 
thinking  and  talking  of  the  long-proposed 
tunnel  under  the  English  Channel.  Per- 
fectly feasible,  the  one  thing  that  stands  in 
the  way  is  the  fear  of  the  people  on  either 
side  that,  some  day,  it  may  be  too  easy  to 
get  across  in  case  of  war.  If,  however,  these 
facilities  could  be  multiplied  and  war  made 
thus  more  difficult,  it  would  be  all  the  better 
for  humanity.  But  the  fear  is  absurd,  even 
though  war  were  desirable ;  for  it  would  not 
seem  very  hard  to  defend  such  a  tunnel  or 
to  render  it  impassable  at  either  end.  So, 
when  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed,  per- 
haps some  enterprising  engineer  will  earn 
the  eternal  gratitude  of  those  who  now 

*'Stand  shivering  on  the  brink, 
And  fear  to  launch  away." 

I  am  told  that  there  are  many  every  year 
who  would  go,  but  who  only  look  and  long 
and  wait,  through  dread  of  this  most  un- 
stable barrier. 

From  Calais  we  went  straight  to  Brussels. 
Here  we  stayed  at  the  Belle  Vue  in  the 
Upper  Town,  next  door  to  the  palace  of  the 
king.  He  must  have  been  very  busy ;  for  he 
did  not  call  on  us,  nor  even  send  in  his  card. 
Though  what  the  King  of  Belgium  finds  to 


do  is  a  wonder.  If  I  were  going  into  *'the 
king  business,*'  as  the  late  A.  Ward  used  to 
say,  I  think  I  would  like  his  place.  He 
must  have  as  "soft  a  snap"  as,  according  to 
the  popular  impression,  is  the  lot  of  the  city 
minister  of  a  large  parish.  Two  Irishmen 
were  one  day  working  on  the  highway, 
when,  leaning  on  their  shovels  for  a  bit  of  a 
rest,  one  of  them  said  to  the  other,  **Pat, 
phwat  wud  yez  like  to  be  if  yez  cud  have 
yer  wish  ?*'  "Well,"  he  replied,  "fer  a  nate, 
clane,  aisy  sort  of  a  job,  I  think  I  should 
like  to  be  a  bishop."  It  is  somewhat  in  this 
way  that  I  feel  concerning  the  "job"  of  the 
King  of  Belgium.  He  is  not  big  enough  to 
fight  anybody;  and,  if  auy  other  king  under- 
took to  fight  him,  none  of  the  rest  would  let 
him.  So  he  is  as  safe  as  the  one  small  boy 
in  a  crowd  of  big  ones.  And  yet  he  is  a 
king,  and  may  wear  a  crown  as  big  as  any 
of  them. 

The  Palace  of  Justice  in  Brussels  is  a 
grand  structure,  standing  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  city,  fronting  on  a  spacious  open 
square,  and  dominating  by  its  majesty  the 
whole  country  round.  It  is  as  magnificent 
as  the  principles  it  stands  for.  .  I  will  say  in 
my  humility  that  I  may  be  betraying  my 
ignorance  in  saying  so,  but  it  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  At  Antwerp  the  Universal 
Exposition  is  only  a  very  badly  faded  copy 
of  Chicago,  drawn  on  a  greatly  reduced 
scale.  Although  it  was  a  fairly  pleasant 
day  when  we  were  there,  the  attendance 
was  so  small  that  it  looked  like  a  good  place 
for  one  to  go  to  who  wished  to  meditate  un- 
disturbed by  the  distracting  noises  of  the 
world.  And  yet,  judged  by  itself  and  not 
as  contrasted  with  Chicago,  it  deserves  suc- 
cess, which,  it  is  hoped,  it  may  attain  before 
the  summer  is  over.  But,  whatever  may  be 
true  of  the  Exposition,  Antwerp  is  always 
an  attraction  in  itself,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  old  cathedral  which  contains  the  famous 
pictures  by  Rubens. 

We  have  been  staying  now  two  or  three 
days  at  the  Hague.  This  lovely  city,  the 
capital  of  Holland,  with  the  neighboring 
beach  of  Scheveningen,  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  interesting  place  in  the  Netherlands. 
From  here  we  have  made  excursions  to 
Delft,  to  Leyden,  and  to  Amsterdam.  But, 
in  such  sketchy  letters  as  these,  all  attempts 
at  elaborate  description  must  be  given  up. 
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Every  one  knows  that  here  is  the  great 
picture  of  Rembrandt,  '^The  Dissecting  Les- 
son." Wondrous  in  its  power  of  portraiture 
and  in  the  grouping  of  its  figures,  the  sub- 
ject is,  to  me,  so  very  unpleasant  that  many 
far  inferior  works  of  art  give  me  much 
greater  pleasure.  But  the  "Evening  School" 
at  Amstersdam,  and  especially  his  "Night 
Watch,"  are  wonderful  in  every  way.  The 
latter  seems  to  me  as  great  as  any  work  of 
art  I  have  ever  seen.  Raphael's  Madonna 
has,  of  course,  another  kind,  and  perhaps  a 
more  spiritual  kind,  of  power.  But  the 
hand  that  painted  the  "Night  Watch"  pos- 
sessed a  cunning  unsurpassed  in  the  history 
of  art.  I  suppose  Paul  Potter's  "Bull"  will 
continue  to  hold  its  position  of  pre-emi- 
nence, perhaps  because  of  its  size  and 
striking  effectiveness;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Rosa  Bonheur's  "Horse  Fair" 
is  far  ahead  of  it  in  drawing,  in  grouping, 
and  in  life.  I  must  not  permit  myself  to 
say  even  a  word  of  Douw,  of  Wouverman, 
of  Jan  Steen,  the  Dickens  of  painters. 

This  morning  (it  is  now  Sunday)  we 
have  been  breathing  an  air  peculiarly  in- 
spiring to  New  Engianders.  We  have  just 
returned  from  Leyden,  which  is  not  more 
than  seventeen  minutes  distant  by  train. 
Here  we  wandered  about  until  we  found  St. 
Peter's  Church,  in  which  the  body  of  John 
Robinson  was  buried.  Just  across  the 
street  is  a  house  which  was  built  in  1683. 
On  its  wall  is  the  following  inscription: 
"On  this  spot  lived,  taught,  and  died  John 
Robinson.  1611-lfi25."  On  the  waU  of  the 
church  itself  is  a  bronze  tablet  large  enough 
so  that  its  lettering  is  distinctly  visible 
from  the  street.  It  contains  at  the  top  a 
bas-relief  of  the  Pilgrim  ship,  and  under  it 
the  words,  "The  Mayflower,  1620."  Then 
follow : — 

In  Memory  of 
JOHN  ROBINSON,  M.A. 
Pastor  of  the  English  Charch,  worshlppiog 
over  against  this  spot,  a.d.  1609-1625. 
Whence,  at  his  prompting,  went  forth  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  to  settle  New  England,  1620. 
Buried  ander  this  house  of  worship,  4th  of 
March,  1625,  ietat  49  years. 

In  Memoria  interna  Erit  Jostas. 
Erected  by  the  National  Council  of  the  Con- 
gregational Charches  of  the   United  States  of 
America,  a.d.  189). 

Brave,  prophetic  John  Robinson  1  How 
much  more  light  has  broken  forth  out  of 


Grod's  Holy  Word  I  And  how  much  grander 
has  become  our  thought  of  the  range  of 
"God's  Holy  Word"  than  ever  the  Pilgrim 
preacher  himself  had  dreamed  I  Some  of 
us  Unitarians  are  glad  to  believe  that  we 
are  peculiarly  entitled  to  be  proud  of  him 
who  was  himself  the  pioneer  of  liberty. 
Unlike  the  Puritans,  the  Pilgrims  were 
never  persecutors.  And  since  the  cabin  of 
the  "Mayflower"  saw  the  drawing  up  of  the 
compact  which  was  the  seed  of  New  Eng- 
land freedom,  one  feels,  as  he  breathes  the 
air  of  John  Robinson's  home,  that  he  is 
specially  near  the  birth  of  what  is  best  in 
our  American  life. 

I  think  this  must  be  counted  as  a  most 
remarkable  letter,— dated  in  Holland,  and 
yet,  so  far,  not  a  word  about  either  canals 
or  windmills,  which,  every  one  knows,  are 
everywhere  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  the  country.  This  virtuous  reticence, 
however,  is  only  a  matter  of  prudence. 
These  things  fascinate  me  so  that,  if  I  once 
started  floating  on  a  canal  with  the  lazy 
fanning  of  the  windmills  in  sight,  I  should 
not  wish  to  stop.  I  should  drift  away  into 
the  Lotus-eater's  land,  where  it  is  always 
afternoon,  and  where  afternoon  day-dreams 
would  be  in  order. 

THE  RHINE. 

A  day  on  the  Rhine  I  Who  is  vain  and 
foolish  enough  to  try  to  describe  it  ?  It 
was  a  perfect  day,  cloudless  and  warm. 
Some  of  the  party  found  it  a  little  too  warm. 
Not  I,  however.  I  have  always  had  the 
conviction  that  I  was  intended  for  the  trop- 
ics, but  got  misplaced  in  some  way,  and  so 
was  born  in  Maine.  I  rarely  find  a  day 
when  the  cry,  "Is  this  hot  enough  for  you  ?" 
fails  to  thrill  me  with  pleasure.  So  it  was 
a  perfect  day.  Toward  night  there  was 
distant  and  most  beautiful  lightning,  and, 
on  landing,  a  playful  shower  chased  us  to 
our  hotel  at  Mainz. 

A  day  on  the  Rhine  I  What  shall  I  say 
about  it?  Soon  after  leaving  Bonn,  the 
dark  hills  began  to  rise  on  either  bank. 
But  it  is  only  from  Coblenz  to  Mainz  that 
the  full  gloty  of  the  river  is  seen.  It  is 
day-color  in  appearance,  and  its  current  is 
so  swift  that  the  down  trip  is  some  three  or 
four  hours  quicker  than  our  ascent.  The 
scenery  is  fine ;  and  yet  it  is  what  one  does 
not  see  which  contributes  its  chief  beauty. 
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After  all,  it  is  men  and  women  which 
chiefly  interest  us.  We  note,  indeed,  the 
German  industry  which  terraces  the  hills  to 
their  summits,  utilizes  every  square  yard  of 
earth  amid  the  rock,  and  covers  all  the 
banks  with  vines.  But  it  is  castle  and  ruin ; 
it  is  the  vision  of  old  robber  barons  and 
love-lorn  maidens ;  it  is  the  cries  and  shouts 
of  battle  ;  it  is  the  warlike  echoes  of  ''The 
Watch  on  the  Khine"  or  the  pathetic  refrain 
of  "Fair  Bingen'*;  it  is  legend  and  story, 
revenge  and  hate  and  love  and  deathless 
fealty, — it  is  these  which  give  its  undying 
interest  to  the  swift  river.  America  has 
grander  rivers,  as  rivers.  Some  parts  of  the 
Hudson  are  much  superior.  Even  the  Ken- 
nebec and  Penobscot  have  points  of  greater 
natural  beauty;  while  the  Columbia  is  far 
ahead,  not  only  of  the  Rhine,  bat  of  any 
other  river  I  have  ever  seen.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  they  may  have  a  human  and  ro- 
mantic interest  that  shall  match  it ;  though 
we  will  hope  that  the  bloody  and  barbaric 
memories  may  be  spared.  But  the  people 
of  the  present  age  will  still  love  to  visit  and 
dream  in  the  Old  World,  and  live  for  a  time 
in  romantic  scenes  which  cannot  attach 
themselves  to  any  new  country. 

Our  next  stopping-place  was  Heidelberg. 
I  was  glad  to  refresh  memories  of  this 
lovely  place  which  are  now  fourteen  years 
old.  In  1880  I  drove  up  to  the  castle. 
This  time  we  went  up  on  a  railway,  some 
two  years  old,  which  is  worked  by  water 
power.  Everybody  knows  that  what  is  left 
of  Heidelbsrg  Castle  is  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  ruin  in  Europe.  For  description, 
see  guide  books  and  the  letters  of  writers 
braver  and  less  modest  than  I.  But,  after 
you  have  read  them  all,  you  will  know 
little  about  it  till  you  have  seen  it.  And 
then  you  will  not  wonder  that  nobody  has 
accomplished  the  impossible  task  of  telling 
you  about  it.  From  the  tower  of  the  castle 
one  may  see  that  the  town  is  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  situated  in  the  world. 
The  lovely  Neckar  runs  through  it,  crossed 
by  its  two  fine  bridges.  One  of  these  is 
modern  ;  while  the  other  is  very  old,  and  it 
is  still  guarded  by  its  towered  gateway, 
which  suj^gests  times  when  undesirable 
visitors  might  be  too  anxious  to  come  over 
for  anything  but  a  friendly  call. 

The  university,  as  unambitious  as  Bonn 
in  its  buildings,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 


most  fatuous  in  all  Europe.  It  still  has 
from  one  thousand  to  twelve  huuired  sta* 
dents.  We  were  greatly  interested  iu  the 
university  prison,  where  recalcitrant  stu- 
dents are  wont  to  be  detaimed.  "The  hand- 
writing on  the  wall*'  is  not  of  quite  so 
gloomy  a  character  as  one  may  see  ia  the 
Tower  of  London.  It  is  rather  suggestive 
of  the  illustrations  which  I  have  heen 
laughing  over  in  the  Hamoristinche  Blatter, 
Every  available  and  reachable  space  of 
plaster  is  covered  with  grotesque  and  saucy 
sketches  and  sayings  and  songs.  So  we 
came  away  with  no  g^eat  depression  of 
heart  from  these  not  over-gloomy  dungeons. 

I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  visit  the  fencing- 
rooms  where  the  students  practise  their  any- 
thing but  gentle  sword-play.  Hundreds  of 
wire  masks,  and  swords,  and  gloves  which 
reach  to  the  elbow,  and  padded  jackets  are 
here.  Fortunately,  three  students  happened 
to  be  present.  They  not  only  welcomed  us, 
but  consented  to  let  us  see  how  it  is  done. 
One  acted  as  master,  while  the  other  two 
showed  us  the  play.  It  is  rough  enough, 
but  no  great  harm  is  done  here.  But  the 
student  faces  on  the  streets,  crossed  by  livid 
welts,  and  some  of  them  still  caked  with 
blood,  tell  the  barbaric  story  of  the  still 
popular  duels  which  are  not  quite  so  harm- 
less. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  will 
some  time  come,  both  in  Heidelberg  and 
Harvard,  when  young  men  will  learn  that 
brutality  and  brilliancy  are  not  identical, 
and  that  barbarism  is  not  essential  to  man- 
liness. 

One  other  thing  in  Heidelberg  I  cannot 
pass  by.  Is  there  another  case  in  the  world 
like  it  ?  Here  is  a  church — the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Ghost — which  is  jointly  owned  by 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  I  wondered  at 
first  if  it  was  the  dawn  of  the  millenniuio, 
but  soon  discovered  that  a  thick  and  im- 
passable wall,  reaching  from  foundation  to 
roof,  divided  the«  brother  (?)  Christians, 
and,  on  looking  the  matter  up,  discovered 
that  on  several  occasions  in  the  past  frater- 
nal warfare  and  strategy,  of  a  bitterness  and 
sharpness  not  entirely  celestial,  had  been 
indulged  in,  to  the  end  that  one  or  the  other 
party  might  be  as  houseless  and  homeless  as 
was  he  whom  both  factions  claim  as  Master. 
So  the  old  world  wags  on,  and  the  millen- 
nium will  not  startle  us  by  any  sudden  ar- 
rival. 
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Of  one  quaint  attachment  to  the  old 
church  I  most  make  brief  mention.  Nes- 
tled lovingly  against  its  side,  and  covered 
by  a  lean-to  roof,  was  a  poor  little  shop. 
The  kindly  old  man  who  kept  it  had  for 
sale  a  cheap  assortment  of  such  cheap 
things  as  the  poorest  might  buy  and  use. 
Here  were  wooden  shoes  and  articles  of 
clothing  to  be  purchased  for  a  few  pfennigs. 
Here  were  hand-made  rakes  and  hand-made 
clothes-pins,  looking  as  if  whittled  out  with 
a  jack-knife.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
here,  in  this  homely  business,  might  be 
more  of  the  religion  of  him  who  was  man- 
ger-born, more  of  the  presence  of  the  real 
Holy  Ghost,  than  among  the  quarrelsome 
Christians  who  preached  and  droned  their 
masses  inside,  while  each  cursed  the  other 
half  of  the  common  building. 

M.  J.  Savage. 


DRUMMOND'8  ^^ ASCENT  OF  MAN.^^* 


We  need  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this 
an  epoch-making  book.  It  is  written  with 
all  the  felicity  of  style  of  its  author's  pre- 
vious works,  and  a  strength  of  statement 
and  earnestness  of  conviction  growing 
deeper  as  befits  the  momentous  importance 
of  its  inspiring  aim  and  idea. 

Without  detracting  from  the  honor  due 
Darwin  for  his  great  discoveries,  the  vol- 
ume before  us  shows  the  fragmentary  in- 
completeness of  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
evolution. 

The  savage's  conception  of  Nature, 
''red  in  tooth  and  claw"  in  the  fierce  strife 
for  '*the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  fades  away ; 
and  the  process  of  Nature,  as  more  fully 
understood,  is  marked  by  divine  beneficence. 

In  his  '^Origin  of  Species"  Darwin  made 
the  struggle  for  life  "the  clew  to  the  course 
of  living  Nature."  This  struggle  is  granted, 
''but  that  it  is  the  sole  or  even  the  main  a^ent 
in  the  process  of  evolution  must  be  denied. 
There  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  second  factor 
which  one  might  call  a  struggle  for  the 
life  of  others,  which  plays  an  equally  promi- 
nent part."  This  second  factor,  ''which 
has  all  but  escaped  the  notice  of  the  evolu- 
tionists, arises,  like  the  first,  out  of  those 
universal   functions  of    all   living   things, 

•  The  Abcent  of  Mait  (Lowell  Lectures).     By 
"Heury  Drammond.    New  York:  Jamee  Pott  A  Co. 


plant  or  animal,  reproduction  and  nutrition. 
The  first  is  the  basis  of  the  Struggle  for 
Life,  the  second  of  the  Struggle  for  the  Life 
of  Others.  They  run  their  parallel  course, 
or  spiral  and  ever  intertwining,  from  the 
very  dawn  of  life  in  the  protoplasm.  They 
affect  the  entire  round ;  they  determine  the 
whole  morphology  of  living  things;  in  a 
sense,  they  are  life.  Yet,  in  coDstructing 
the  theory  of  evolution,  one  of  these  has 
been  taken,  the  other  left." 

This  second  and  unrecognized  factor  is 
illustrated  in  various  ways,  and  in  glowing 
language,  especially  in  a  description  of  the 
instructive  care  and  self-sacrifice  of  animals 
for  their  young,  and  in  the  culmination  of 
this  tenderness  and  self-forgetfulness  in  the 
love  and  care  of  the  human  mother  for  her 
child, — the  sacredness  of  maternity. 

Prof.  Drummond's  view  of  what  is  needed, 
and  must  come,  is  frankly  givei^  as  follows : 
"The  first  step  in  the  reconstruction  of  so- 
ciology will  be  either  to  escape  the  shadow 
of  Darwinism  or  to  complement  the  Dar- 
winian formula  of  the  Struggle  for  Life  by 
a  second  factor  (the  Struggle  for  the  Life 
of  Others),  which  shall  turn  its  darkness 
into  light. . .  .  The  one-sided  induction  has 
led  sociology  into  a  wilderness  of  empiri- 
cism, and  only  a  complete  induction  can  re- 
instate it  among  the  sciences." 

With  the  coming  of  Man,  struggling  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  others,  self-justice 
and  altruism  in  due  balance,  "the  working 
6f  evolution  has  changed  its  course.  Once 
it  was  a  physical  universe,  now  it  is  a  psy- 
chical universe.  .  .  .  The  first  chapter  or 
two  of  the  story  of  evolution  may  be  headed 
the  Struggle  for  Life ;  but,  take  the  book  as 
a  whole,  it  is  not  a  tale  of  battle.  It  is  a 
Love-story.  ...  At  the  farthest  limit  of  time, 
in  protoplasm  itself,  we  saw  start  forth  the 
two  great  currents  which,  by  their  action 
and  reaction,  as  selfishness  and  unselfish- 
ness, were  to  supply,  in  ever-accentuating 
clearness,  the  conditions  of  the  moral  life. 
All  this  is  the  revelatioD  of  a  purpose  of  be- 
nevolence, and  a  God  whose  name  is  Love." 

These  passages,  gathered  from  the  pages 
of  this  book,  give  such  idea  of  its  aim  and 
scope  as  should  lead  to  its  thoughtful  read- 
ing, and  to  a  realization  of  its  momentous 
importance  and  far-reaching  infiuence. 

The  beauty  of  its  style,  the  power  of  its 
thought,  the  clearness  of  its  statements,  its 
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scientific  accuracy  and  depth  of  enthusiasm, 
are  rarely  equalled. 

Others  have  doubted  the  perfectness  of 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution.  Years 
ago,  in  an  eloquent  and  able  book,  ''Is 
Darwin  Right  ?  "  William  Denton  showed 
the  imperfection  of  ignoring  the  spiritual 
side, — the  design  of  a  ruling  mind.  But 
now  comes  this  larger  work,  with  wider 
scope,  rich  and  strong,  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  gratefully  accepting  the  work  of 
Darwin,  yet  pointing  out  its  incompleteness, 
and  chasing  away  the  grim  spectres  and 
clearing  up  the  perplexing  mists  along  the 
path  of  the  great  scientist  and  his  disciples. 

To  all  who  believe  in  the  free  progress  of 
religious  ideas,  and  in  the  unity  of  all  truth, 
scientific  or  religious,  "The  Ascent  of 
Man"  is  especially  commended. 

In  due  time,  in  the  growing  light  of  psy- 
chical research,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
author  of  this  gp-eat  work  may  write  a  vol- 
ume to  show  how  man's  life  on  earth  is  pro- 
phetic of  his  immortality,  thus  giving  still 
greater  perfectness  to  the  theory  of  evolution, 
and  to  our  views  of  the  destiny  and  infinite 
relations  of  man.  Only  incidental  allusions 
to  this  great  matter  could  find  place  in  this 
volume,  but  they  are  like  radiant  flashes  of 

pure  white  light.  G.  B.  Stebbins. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


A   FRENCH  PREACHER, 


There  has  appeared  in  England,  from  the 
press  of  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  a  translation  of 
the  Lenten  lectures  given  this  year  at  the 
Madeleine  in  Paris  by  Pfere  Didon,  the  elo- 
quent Dominican  preacher.  His  "Life  of 
Christ,"  already  published,  has  awakened 
much  attention. 

M.  Didon  seems  to  be  of  the  same  order 
of  man  as  Lacordaire  and  Lamennais, 
combining  a  deep  and  luminous  piety  with 
fresh,  original  thought,  electrified  with  the 
fire  of  the  orator ;  and  thus  it  is  that  he  not 
only  draws  to  his  audience  the  fashion  and 
rank  of  Paris,  but  also  men  of  scientific  and 
literary  distinction  who  make  it  their  boast 
that  they  believe  in  no  God.  We  should 
judge  from  the  reports  that  we  have  seen  of 
these  lectures  in  the  Christian  World  that 
M.  Didon,  in  making  his  appeal  to  his 
hearers  to  have  faith  in  the  £ternal  God  of 
Righteousness,  does  not  attempt  any  careful 


course  of  reasoning ;  neither  does  be  re«tort 
to  Scripture  texts  or  the  tradition  of  his 
Church  to  support  his  arguments.  He 
throws  himself  upon  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men.  Out  of  the  depths  of  bis 
own  living  experience  he  reaches  them. 
He  is  alive  with  the  reality  of  his  own  con- 
victions, and  cannot  fail,  for  the  time  at 
least,  to  impart  his  own  warmth  to  his  lis- 
teners. 

An  enthusiastic  correspondent  says,  "It  is 
difficult  to  give  a  proper  idea  of  the  varied 
effect  of  these  discourses,  in  which  we  have 
by  turns  childlike  naivete,  quaintest  asides, 
delicate  railleries,  lifelike  descriptions  of 
men  and  manners,  mingled  with  soaring 
contemplations,  which  carry  us  into  the 
realm  of  the  unseen  and  the  Eternal." 

We  give  an  extract  of  what  M.  Didon  says 
about  Christ.  We  shall  notice  that  this 
is  not  the  conventional  Christ,  as  he  appears 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, — the  great 
sufferer  on  the  crucifix  shown  daily  to 
thousands  of  kneeling  worshippers,  and 
whose  last  seven  utterances  on  the  cross  are 
made  every  year  the  theme  of  the  most  melo- 
dramatic and  impassioned  utterances  during 
Holy  W^eek,  exciting  an  emotional  people  to 
sobs  and  tears.  There  is  none  of  this,  but 
a  calm  and  convincing  claim  before  edu- 
cated men  and  women,  as  well  as  the  gay 
world,  of  the  transcendent  greatness  and 
beauty  of  Jesus  Christ    We  quote : — 

I  do  not  like  to  bring  myself  forward,— it 
is  always  a  delicate  thing, — but  I  do  it  now 
for  your  instruction.  The  study  of  history 
and  constant  reading  of  the  gospel  have  al- 
lowed me  to  bring  myself  in  contact  with 
Christ  I  have  called  upon  him  as  one  can 
call  upon  one  who  has  long  since  passed 
away  from  earth,  but  who  yet  remains  en- 
graved ineffaceably  on  the  pages  where 
every  candid  mind  can  find  him ;  and  I  bear 
you  witness  that  I  saw  arise  before  me  a 
human  being  whom  none  can  resist  He 
has  inspired  me  with  absolute  confidence, — 
a  confidence  which  will  lead  me,  following 
him,  through  fire  and  water.  His  moral 
beauty  is  dazzling,  and  his  whole  teaching 
instinct  with  the  highest  truth.  His  holi- 
ness shines  forth  in  the  least  of  his  actions. 
A  virtue  goes  out  from  him.  He  exercises 
a  magic  from  which  no  sincere  and  simple 
heart  can  escape. 

Didon  shows  also  that  he  is  free  from  any 
blind  subservience  to  the  Prayer  Book  of  the 
Church,  which  is  supposed  to  give  a  humble 
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Catholic  all  he  desires  without  any  reference 
to  the  fountain-head  of  all  those  Christian 
traditions,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
of  the  Jewish  and  Greek  scriptures,  which 
have  been  withheld  from  the  people,  and 
opened  only  to  priests  and  theologians.  So 
he  makes  a  plea  for  the  gospel  which  would 
have  led  Luther  to  fall  on  his  neck  with 
joy  and  gratitude.  He  says :  ''You  ask  me 
how  to  believe.  I  shall  not  bring  forward 
proofs :  I  shall  point  out  the  means  as  I  know 
them,  simply  as  experience  has  taught  me 
to  know  them."    We  quote  again :  — 

Before  all  things  take  the  Eternal  Gospel 
as  a  book  for  your  bedside  and  as  your  trav- 
elling book.  When  you  are  tired  of  the 
business  of  the  day  or  the  fatigues  of  life, 
read  and  reread  it,  not  as  a  poet,  not  as  a 
critical  scholar,  nor  as  a  learned  professor, 
not  as  an  interpreter  or  a  historian :  read  it 
as  a  man.  There  is  something  grander  than 
imagination,  than  science,  than  mind  or 
genius, — were  it  the  mind  of  the  whole 
world  and  the  greatest  genius, — there  is 
something  which  1  put  above  all ;  and  you 
will  agree  with  me :  this  something  with 
which  you  must  read  the  Gospel  is  con- 
science. 

These  utterances  might  come  from  any 
liberal  Episcopal  or  Congregational  leader 
of  to-day  ;  and  it  only  proves  that,  as  these 
men  have  great  latitude  to  preach  their 
larger  gospel  in  all  their  pulpits  (although 
the  old  creeds  may  still  stand),  provided 
they  are  reverent  in  manner  and  spirit,  so 
the  Roman  Catholic  preacher,  while  he  loves 
the  rites  and  traditions  of  his  Church,  is  also 
carried  along  by  the  free  spirit  of  the  age, 
and,  although  the  old  formulas  may  for- 
ever remain  untouched,  the  Roman  Church, 
especially  in  France  and  this  country,  will 
be  carried  along  insensibly  in  the  march  for 
freedom  and  piety  united.  Such  men  were 
always  found  in  the  Church, — Boethius. 
Erasmus,  Grotius,  and  the  great  scientific 
leaders ;  but  they  were  few  in  number,  and 
the  age  was  too  dark  for  them.  But  to-day 
the  windows  of  heaven  are  opened,  and  we 
have  great  hope  for  the  old  Church,  the 
mother  of  us  all.  It  seems  a  pity  that  just 
at  this  period,  when  the  pope,  through 
his  emissaries,  is  showing  some  elasticity 
with  regard  to  his  flock  in  connection  with 
the  institutions  of  this  country,  there  should 
spring  up  an  organization  like  the  A.  P.  A., 
bitterly  opposed  to  the   Roman  Catholics, 


and  uttering  incendiary  speeches  all  over 
the  country.  The  feeling  of  the  speakers 
about  our  public  schools  is  undoubtedly  sin- 
cere and  in  a  measure  commendable;  but 
their  bigoted  spirit  is  likely  to  defeat  their 
best  purposes,  by  arousing  an  equally  in- 
temperate spirit  on  the  part  of  the  extreme 
and  narrow  Catholics,  and  preventing  the 
better  educated  and  more  liberal  Romanists 
from  using  their  influence  for  progress  in 
their  Church. 

But  we  are  wandering  from  our  theme, 
the  personality  and  the  preaching  of  P^re 
Didon.  See  what  he  says  about  human 
nature,  and  man's  craving  for  the  highest. 
It  does  not  sound  very  much  like  a  belief  in 
total  depravity  or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
all  of  which  had  their  origin  in  the  Roman 
Church.    We  quote  :  — 

I  look  first  at  man,  investigate  his  nature, 
and  inquire  into  his  aspirations.  I  ask 
what  is  the  desire  of  man.  Man  in  the 
depths  of  his  nature  is  irresistibly  moving 
toward  the  Infinite,  as  I  have  already  said 
in  this  pulpit.  Man  never  stops.  The  truth 
he  contemplates  is  limited,  the  love  which 
enkindles  him  is  limited,  t^e  perfection  he 
attains  is  limited.  But  he  ever  seeks  for 
more  perfection,  more  love,  and  more  truth. 
Man  is  ever  pressing  against  the  limits 
which  confine  nim.  This  is  his  character 
and  his  privilege.  He  is  constantly  going 
forward,  insatiable,  panting,  and  "atbirst. 
This  is  his  glory,  and  by  this  he  is  the  ever- 
growing king  of  creation. 

What  he  says  about  Jesus  has  a  very  un- 
orthodox sound, — nothing  in  regard  to  three 
persons  in  one  God,  or  substitution  on  the 
merits  of  Christ,  or  the  atoning  blood, — as 
follows : — 

Nor  should  we  be  astpnished  that  the 
declaration  of  Jesus,  revealing  in  his  person 
the  highest  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures,  finds  an  echo  in  man's  conscience. 
On  that  day  man  felt  that  he  could  see,  hear, 
and  attain  to  Gk)d,  and  that  his  deepest 
inspiration  was  satisfied. 

In  alluding  to  Christ  on  the  cross,  and 
that  supreme  moment  of  agony  when  he  felt 
forsaken,  M.  Didon  does  not  indulge  in  the 
florid,  sensational  word-painting  of  the  Jesuit 
preacher,  but  speaks  thus : — 

What  we  can  see  of  God  is  a  ray,  what 
we  can  feel  of  Grod  is  a  drop  of  ambrosia ; 
while  that  which  Jesus  looked  upon  was  the 
sun,  and  what  he  felt  was  an  immense  flood 
encompassing  heaven  and  earth.    Conceive, 
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then,  what  he  experienced  when  the  flood, 
like  an  intercepted  source,  no  longer  intoxi- 
cated him  with  its  infinite  sweetness. 

The  writer  in  the  Christian  World,  in  his 
fine  comments  on  this  notable  French 
preacher,  says  eloquently  of  these  sermons, 
''A  characteristic  which  reveals  the  true 
power  of  the  orator  is  the  pungent  asides, 
the  quick  thrusts  that  leap  out  of  the  body 
of  the  argument,  and  which  make  us  feel 
that  the  thinking  is  being  done  for  us  by 
lightning" ;  and  he  gives  the  following  quo- 
tation as  an  illustration  :  — 

Leave  conservatism  to  God,  because  he  is 
the  Infinite ;  but  we  whose  truth  is  relative, 
whose  justice  is  limited,  we  who  are  always 
in  movement,  ought  always  to  advance. 

We  need  not  despair  of  the  spiritual  unity 
of  Christendom,  when  we  see  in  the  oldest 
and  most  conservative  Church  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  the  old  harsh  and  intolerant 
creeds  forgotten  in  one  of  her  most  impor- 
tant pulpits,  and  simple  obedSence  and 
loyalty  to  the  gospel  and  person  of  Jesus  of 
J^azareth  the  all-absorbing  theme. 

Martha  Perry  Lowe. 
Someryille,  Mass. 


KIDD'S  ''SOCIAL  EVOLUTIONS 


This  book  has  gratified  the  public  from 
the  fact  that  it  indulges  freely  in  that  de- 
licious luxury,  prophecy.  It  is  safer  to  be 
wise  about  the  future  than  learned  about 
the  past.  At  the  very  threshold  Mr.  Kidd 
assumes  that  Weismann  is  right,  as  against 
Darwin  and  Spencer :  whereas  the  Weis- 
mann school  is  waning. 

The  book  is  about  twice  too  big.  The 
opening  and  closing  chapters  are  made  up 
of  chips  left  over  from  the  main  argument, 
— pretty  good  stuff  some  of  it, — and  he 
naturally  disliked  to  throw  it  away.  It 
should  have  gone  into  the  waste  basket, 
with  a  sigh. 

Mr.  Eidd  proposes  at  the  outset  to  be 
scientific  in  method.  He  says,  '*If  you  ask 
me  to  describe  social  evolution  in  a  word,  I 
should  say  that  it  is  an  endeavor  to  give  a 
biological  basis  to  our  social  science."  Most 
of  his  critics  have  accepted  it  as  a  fact  that 
the  book  really  is  "based  on  the  theory  of 
evolution."  This  can  only  be  determined 
by  a  careful .  analysis    of   the    argument, 


which,  as  compactly  as  possible,  I  will  try  to 
place  before  my  readers. 

Chapter  first  deals  with  the  conditions  of 
human  progress.  Progress  is  a  necessity, 
but  is  possible  only  as  a  result  of  a  conflict 
that  elbows  down  the  weaker.  This  at  first 
was  done  by  brute  force  ;  but  civilization  is 
the  art  of  humanizing  the  struggle.  Two 
new  forces  came  into  the  struggle  for  prog- 
ress with  man, — the  reason  and  an  increased 
power  for  co-operation. 

Man  is  an  individual  whose  self-interest 
as  an  individual  is  all-important  to  himself; 
and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  human  progress,  he 
must  subordinate  these  self-interests  to  so- 
cial interests.  This  natural  antagonism  of 
the  individual  and  society  is  Mr.  Kidd's 
corner-stone.  Progress — that  is,  social  co- 
operation, as  he  sees  it— conflicts  with  indi- 
vidual welfare,  and  has,  therefore,  no  ra- 
tional sanction. 

Is  there  any  such  conflict  ?  It  is  only  the 
intensely  individuated  who  are  capable  of 
co-operation.  In  advanced  society,  at  least 
individualism  and  co-operation  coincide; 
and  so  far  Mr.  Kidd,  we  know,  is  wrong. 
But  is  it  true  of  even  the  lower  masses  of 
modern  society  that  they  feel  any  antago- 
nism between  their  personal  advantage  and 
social  life?  The  real  facts  are  that  the 
common  people  relish  no  power  more  than 
the  social  power  of  voting  and  schooling, 
and  have  ever  been  ready  for  the  political 
co-operation  of  democracy. 

We  must  not  overlook  also  what  Mr. 
Kidd  seems  to  be  oblivious  of,  that  human- 
ity began  as  a  family.  We  inherited  the 
family  or  social  state  from  animal  ances- 
try, and  so  from  the  outset  had  social  in- 
stincts. There  never  was  a  period  when 
the  individual  saw  it  to  be  rational  to  live 
for  self.  On  the  contrary,  the  primitive 
mothers  died  readily  for  their  children. 
Altruism  began  with  the  race  or  before  the 
race.  Individualism  is  a  late  social  product, 
— a  bridge  over  from  the  primitive  isolated 
family  to  the  larger  family  (the  new  human- 

ity). 

To  the  contrary,  however,  Mr.  Kidd  in- 
sists that  "the  prevailing  conditions  of  so- 
cial existence  can  have  no  rational  sanction 
for  large  masses  of  the  people  in  societies 
where  life  is  a  long  onerous  rivalry, — where 
the  many  work  and  suffer,  and  only  the  few 
have  ease."     Here  he  limits   the  general 
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proposition  to  a  special  one, — that  the  unsuc' 
cess/tU  can  allow  no  sanction  to  social  con- 
ditions, on  which  conditions,  however,  prog- 
ress depends.  This  by  parity  would  allow 
that  all  who  attain  success  may  sanction 
social  life.  Yet  there  are  more  suicides 
among  the  rich  and  learned  than  among  the 
less  fortunate.  To  establish  the  selfishness 
of  individuality,  he  urges,  "Do  any  of  us 
deny  ourselves  a  single  scuttle  of  coal,  so  as 
to  make  our  coal-fields  last  for  one  more 
generation?"  To  which  we  answer,  "If 
this  be  so,  it  is  not  from  recklessness  of  the 
future,  but  because  knowledge  shows  us  that, 
when  coal  fails,  nature  has  other  resources.*' 
Say  what  he  will,  foresight  is  the  chief 
trait  of  man  to-day.  Mr.  Mill  says  the 
chiet  human  motive  hereafter  will  be  the 
fact  that  one  action  of  ours  can  affect  for 
gciod  or  for  ill  the  unborn  for  many  gener- 
ations to  come. 

But  let  us  see  whither  all  this  drifts. 
JMr.  Kidd  does  not  hesitate  to  add,  "It  b 
the  interest  of  the  masses  holding  political 
power  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  existing 
social  conditions;  to  abolish  competition; 
to  organize  on  socialistic  principles;  aild, 
above  all,  to  restrict  population."  This 
is,  of  course,  to  say  that  absolute  com- 
munism is  the  only  social  order  that  the 
individual  can  rationally  tolerate.  This  is 
a  carious  conoluflion  that  would  lead  an  or- 
dinary man  to  review  his  steps.  But  Mr. 
Kidd  is  not  an  ordinary  man.  He  even 
crowds  on  to  say,  "It  would  be  an  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task  to  find  any 
halting  place  for  reason  before  the  doctrines 
of  anarchy." 

But  let  us  get  this  corner-stone  hewed 
exactly.  The  apparently  final  statement  is 
this:  "There  emerges  now  clearly  into 
sight  this  fundamental  principle  that  in  so- 
cial development  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  those  of  the  social  organism  to 
which  he  belongs  are  not  identical.  The 
teaching  of  reason  to  the  individual  must 
always  be  that  the  present  time,  and  his 
own  interests  therein,  are  all-important  to 
him."  And  "the  transforming  fact  which 
the  scientific  development  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  confronted  us  with  is  that,  as 
the  interests  of  the  social  organism  and  of 
the  individual  are  and  must  remain  antag- 
onistic, and  the  former  must  always  be 
predominant,  there  can  never  be  found  any 


sanction  in  individual  reason  for  conduct  in 
societies  where  the  conditions  of  progress 
prevail." 

To  all  which  we  reply,  not  only  as  we 
have,  that  the  social  state  preceded  the  indi- 
vidual, but  that  individualism  is  a  product 
of  evolving  society.  Mr.  Kidd  moves  on 
the  opposite  and  false  assumption.  Indi- 
vidualism cannot  exist  alone. 

There  is  also  another  fundamental  falsity 
in  the  use  which  the  author  makes  of  the 
word  "progress,"  which  term  he  employs 
in  a  very  indefinite  way;  but  certainly 
as  involving  social  equality.  The  real  aim 
and  end  of  social  life  is  exactly  that  of  indi- 
vidual life;  that  is,  betterment.  The  in- 
eradicable is  inequality.  The  ideal  is  bet- 
terment, on  whatever  level  we  live  or  in 
whatever  field  we  act  On  the  whole,  this 
chapter  is  the  final  absurdity  of  the  nine- 
teenth century, — that  progress  is  irrational, 
and  living  for  self  in  the  present  alone  ra- 
tional. 

Well,  are  we  ditched?    Mr.  Kidd  is  equal 
to  the  occasion.    Having  created  a  conflict 
between  reason  and  progress,  he  must  find 
a  reason  for  progress.    This  he  does  by  in- 
troducing  religion   as   another    antagonist 
of  reason, — a  "super-rational"  force.     This 
conflict,  which  he  sometimes  terms  a  conflict 
of  religion  and  science,  he  pictures  to  his 
own  entire  satisfaction.     "Throughout  all 
the  centuries  in  which  history  has  him  in 
view,  we  witness  man  driven  by  a  profound 
instinct    which    finds    expression    in    his 
religions,  unmistakably  recognizing  a  hos- 
tile force  of  some  kind  in  his  own  reason." 
Possibly  Mr.  Kidd  knows  what  he  means 
by  an  instinct,  but  it  seems  probable  he  does 
not.     An  instinct  is  understood  by  scientists 
to  be  a  fixed  automatic  habit  of  mind  or 
body.     What  possible    habit   created    r^ 
ligion?    At  the  very  outset  man  appears  to 
have  been  religious,  —  **the  religious  ani- 
mal."   That  is,  he  kept  the  family  intact 
(which  death  severed  apparently)  by  bridg- 
ing death  with  love  and    loving   service. 
Religion  was  not  an  invention  or  a  dis- 
covery.    It  was  the  religo,  the  bond  of  seen 
and  unseen.    Yet  Mr.  Kidd  assures  us  that 
history  is  mistaken.    "There  can  never  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  rational  religion." 

Now  we  march  forward  to  see  how  prog- 
ress really  went  on  in  spite  of  reason. 
Religion  provides  a  supra-rational  sanction 
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for  social  conduct;  and  Mr.  Kidd  thinks 
the  significance  of  this  conclusion  will  be 
evident  as  he  proceeds.  It  only  needs  one 
more  hitch  in  the  logic.  We  must  not  only 
define  religion  arbitrarily  as  supra-rational, 
and  rule  out  all  other  religions,  but  we 
must  take  into  the  definition  all  that  Mr. 
Kidd  wishes  to  prove.  With  a  single 
sweep,  therefore,  we  are  requested  to  accept 
the  following;  and  I  believe  the  author's 
audacity  has  led  many  to  accept  it:  *'A 
religion  is  a  form  of  belief,  providing  an 
ultra-rational  sanction  for  that  large  class  of 
conduct  in  the  individual  where  his  interests 
and  the  interests  of  the  social  organism  are 
antagonistic."  In  which  compact  snugness 
we  have  asserted,  or  implied,  that  the 
interests  of  society  and  of  the  individual  are 
antagonistic,  which  is  untrue;  that  the 
only  useful  religion  is  opposed  by  reason, 
which  is  untrue;  that  irrational  conduct  is 
the  only  conduct  that  conduces  to  human 
progress;  that  there  is  a  sanction  above 
reason  ;  that  religion  has  somehow  come 
into  human  life  to  hinder  reason  from 
utterly  preventing  civilization ;  that  religion 
is  a  supra-rational  device,  requiring  a  supra- 
rational  line  of  evolution. 

Mr.  Kidd  has  now  shifted  progress— that 
is,  organic  social  life,  or  civilization — from 
reason  to  an  assumed  foe  of  reason,  religion; 
and  religion  he  has  defined  to  be  a  supra- 
rational  affair.  But  how  did  religion  ac- 
complish this?  By  the  accumulation  and 
disposition,  we  are  assured,  in  community, 
of  a  vast  amount  of  an  altruistic  feeling, 
which  has  overridden  reason.  It  puzzles 
one,  who  stops  to  think  at  all  over  this 
matter,  to  know  how  this  altruism  began. 
For  it  could  not  have  begun  in  the  individ- 
ual, who  was  already  hopelessly  dominated 
by  reason.  However,  as  the  reason  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  invention  of  altruism, 
it  is  not  in  reason  to  comprehend  it.  The 
simple  facts  are,  however,  that  the  earliest 
life  was  family  life;  and  it  was  altruistic 
even  to  self-sacrifice.  All  religions  have 
been  the  supremest  product  of  reason.  No 
greater  logician  ever  lived  than  Jesus. 

One  illustration  must  be  ventured  on 
from  the  brilliant  and  sophistical  chapter 
devoted  to  this  point  Slavery,  he  informs 
us,  was  abolished  by  "the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion" and  **the  doctrine  of  human  equality." 
But   salvation    for   this   life   is  not  ultra- 


rational.  And  the  doctrine  of  human 
equality  came,  as  now  uuders'ood,  out  of 
the  seething  of  that  French  individualistic 
struggle  that  denied  religion  altogether. 
Slavery  never  was  abolished  anywhere  by 
ultra-rational  religion.  Let  him  read  the 
history  of  Columbus  and  Ihe  Caribs.  My 
eye  has  just  fallen  on  page  23  of  the  New 
England  Magazine  for  September,  where  I 
read:  **There  is  much  talk  about  King 
Philip's  son,  a  boy  of  nine  years,  who  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  ministers  are  bitter 
against  him,  and  would  have  him  sold  into 
slavery,  or  worse."  Rev.  Sam.  Arnold 
argued  he  might  be  put  to  death,  as  the 
children  of  Achan  were;  and  a  letter  to 
Cotton  Mather  adds,  ^'Philip's  boy  goes  to 
be  sold."  This  story  of  the  poor  boy  of 
nine  shows  the  vast  deposit  of  religious 
altruism  in  New  England  that  did  not  go  to 
abolish  slavery  in  spite  of  reason.  The 
altruism  of  Jesus  is  based  on  individualism 
and  reason, — **Love  your  neighbor  as  you 
love  yourself."  Egoism  must  precede  al- 
truism, the  latter  inevitably  existing  as  a 
consequence.  Jesus'  appeal  was  to  the  man 
and  to  the  reason, — not  to  a  deposit  of  ultra- 
rational  altruism.     *'Save  yourself." 

But  Mr.  Kidd  now  finds  himself  plump 
in  contact  with  socialism.  He  has  pro- 
nounced it  rational ;  why  not  be  socialists? 
He  sees  in  all  classes  marked  tendencies 
toward  the  enlarged  definition  of  the  State, 
and  a  lessening  of  the  predominant  com- 
petition, and  of  individualism.  But,  with 
competition  and  individualism  abandoned, 
he  assures  us  nothing  is  surer  than  pro- 
gressive degeneration,  and  probably  more 
immediate  evils.  Sweeping  away  verbiage 
and  obscure  entanglements,  his  argument  is 
along  this  line.  The  progressive  interfer- 
ence of  the  State,  mostly  in  the  interest  of 
the  weaker  classes,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
wealthy,  is  apparently  inevitable.  But  the 
State  will  assume  enlarged  functions,  not  to 
suspend  free  competition,  but  to  preserve 
and  defend  itl  True  socialism  is  individ- 
ualistic and  anti-social  I  Here  are  his 
words :  <*True  socialism  of  the  German  type 
must  be  recognized  to  be  ultimately  as 
individualistic  and  as  an/t-sooial  as  individ- 
ualism in  its  advanced  forms."  How  he 
harmonizes  this  position  with  his  previous 
statement,  that  **true  socialism  has  in  view 
the  final  suspension  of  that  personal  struggle 
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for  existence  which  has  been  waged  from 
the  beginning  of  life,"  I  do  not  undertake  to 
discover.  Bat  here  is  his  discovery  that  a 
socialistic  state  will  end  in  stronger  individ- 
ualism. 

With  this  pole  in  his  hands,  he  jumps 
clear  over  socialism,  which  was  altruistic,  re- 
ligious, and  super-rational,  and  lands  easily 
in  rational  individualism.  But,  to  do  so,  he 
defines  socialism  as  individualism;  and,  of 
course,  it  follows  that  individualism  is  so- 
cial. And  does  it  not  follow,  therefore, 
that  the  irrational  is  the  rational,  and  that 
Mr.  Kidd's  whole  book  is  a  muddle  ? 

E.  P.  Powell. 

Clinton.  N.Y. 


BEAUTY:    ITS  RELATION  TO  LIFE 
AND  RELIGION. 


III. 


THE  SONG   OF  THE  FARMER, 


Oh,  sweet  the  welcome  of  the  fields, 

The  friendship  of  the  trees, 
The  greeting  of  the  swaying  corn, 

The  whispering  of  the  breeze ! 
Oh,  giad  the  dawning  of  the  day, 

The  rising  of  the  sun ! 

0  happy  hour  of  even-tide, 
When  labor's  task  is  done. 

Let  others  seek  the  noisy  town, 
Its  hot  and  crowded  streets. 

1  better  love  the  tranquil  paths 
Where  man  with  nature  meets. 

I  better  love  the  sheep  and  kine, 
The  billowy  grass  and  wood. 

The  pnre,  sweet  air,  and  hardy  fare 
That  health  and  freedom  brood. 

As  all  day  long  beneath  the  sky 

I  tread  my  toiling  round, 
A  heavenly  Presence  seemeth  nigh 

In  every  si^ht  and  sound. 
It  walketh  with  me  by  the  plow, 

And  through  the  yellowing  grain. 
As  to  and  fro  the  reapers  go, 

It  f olloweth  in  the  train. 

I  never  know  of  loneliness ; 

For,  wheresoe'er  I  be, 
This  Presence  keepeth  close  to  bless, 

To  guide  and  comfort  me. 
The  hours  pass  by  in  happy  flight : 

Each  hatn  some  joy  to  tell ; 
The  heaviest  work  it  seemeth  light, 

So  cheering  is  its  spell. 

And  so  I  prize  the  peaceful  life 

Of  farm  and  country-side ; 
Remote  from  clamor,  crowds,  and  strife, 

I  ffladly  here  abide. 
I  bau  the  opening  of  the  day, 

When  labor  is  begun. 
And  gladly  wend  my  homeward  way. 

When  labor's  task  is  done ! 

Chables  £.  Perkins. 
Iowa  City,  la. 


I  closed  the  last  article  by  calling  th& 
artist  the  translator  of  nature's  language  of 
the  beautiful. 

And  yet  at  various  times  art  has  been 
practically  cast  out  in  the  name  of  religion. 
The  third  goddess  of  the  religious  trinity  of 
truth,  goodness,  and  beauty,  seemed  to  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion,  as  one  that  charms 
men  only  to  betray  them,  just  as  it  has  been 
supposed  the  fixed  glittering  gaze  of  the 
snake  draws  the  bird  on  to  its  destruction. 
The  Hebrew  people,  compared  with  the 
Greeks,  showed  a  marked  distaste  for  the 
more  material  forms  of  art ;  while  the  early 
Christians  were  too  poor  and  too  deeply 
absorbed  in  the  practical  moral  interest  of 
religion  to  value  in  worship  the  element  of 
beauty.  But  the  wealth  and  leisure  which 
afterward  came  into  the  Church  brought 
back  the  pagan  goddess.  In  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity she  was  made  chief  upon  the  throne. 
Her  worship  became  one  of  statues  and 
pictures  and  "peacock  ritualism." 

Protestantism  swung  back  to  the  plain 
worship  of  the  first  century.  Again  beauty 
was  crucified  as  a  dangerous  snare  to  the 
believer.  The  courts  of  Europe  were  seen 
to  be  corrupt,  the  Catholic  Church  was 
seen  to  be  corrupt;  yet  here  flourished  the 
arts  and  fine  manners.  There  must  be  a 
connection  between  these.  There  must  be 
an  antagonism  between  beauty  and  religion. 
Grace  of  manner,  elegance  of  speech,  sculpt- 
ure and  painting  and  cathedral  architect- 
ure, go  not  well  with  religion,  or  they  cause 
it  to  go  ill.  Thus  did  men  reason.  The 
Quaker  simplicity  would  not  brook  rite  or 
song  or  fine  words.  God  could  only  come 
in  the  sUent  sitting  of  the  soul  in  the  midst 
of  the^  plainest  surroundings.  Whittier, 
broad  as  he  was,  fell  somewhat  short  of  all 
the  lyric  harmony  of  verse  which,  perhaps, 
might  have  been  compassed  by  his  muse, 
had  he  been  able  to  escape  his  Quaker  an- 
cestors' in  appreciation  of  music. 

Oar  Puritan  forefathers  and  the  early 
Methodists  did  likewise  banish  beauty. 
Life  was  so  serious  and  heavy  with  them 
that  they  were  as  the  knotty  pines  on  the 
sunless  side  of  the  mountain  crag.    They 
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moved  in  the  shadows  of  things.  An  ugly 
stiffness  and  severity  got  into  the  whole  per- 
sonality, into  religion  and  all  life.  Their 
home  and  church  were  barren  of  good  cheer 
and  the  graces.  Their  gait  was  awkward. 
Their  very  smile,  whenever  they  were  be- 
trayed into  so  sinful  an  act,  was  less  beauti- 
ful than  a  frown.  It  was  not  so  natural 
and  easy  to  make.  It  was  a  time  of  starva- 
tion for  women  and  children  and  poets,  for 
these  cannot  live  without  beauty. 

We  must  admire  our  forefathers  for  their 
moral  earnestness  and  self-denial.  But 
man  does  not  grow  by  them  alone.  Beauty 
is  important  as  well  as  these,  for  beauty  is 
the  star-eyed  goddess  that  does  often  lead 
us  unto  these.  As  man  cannot  live  long 
without  sunshine,  so  he  cannot  live  long 
without  beauty.  Indeed,  beauty  brings 
sunshine  and  good  cheer  into  life,  and  gives 
value  to  it.  Hence  the  natural  cravings  of 
the  human  heart  are  restoring  the  banished 
queen  to  her  rightful  seat  among  the  gods. 
As  little  children  bidden  to  a  feast  after 
their  clamoring  appetites  have  been  kept  in 
undue  restraint  are  joyous  beyond  measure, 
even  so  men  and  women  are  returning  with 
glad  hearts  to  worship  at  her  shrine.  The 
glory  of  color,  the  grace  of  form,  the  *<con- 
cord  of  sweet  sounds,"  are  coming  again,  as 
the  flowers  and  birds  of  the  springtime,  to 
minister  through  eye  and  ear  to  the  soul  of 
man. 

One  of  the  most  marked  traits  of  our  time 
is  the  rapid  growth  of  the  aesthetic  taste. 
As  the  union  of  religion  and  morality  is 
being  effected,  so  the  splendid  nuptials  of 
utility  and  beauty  are  solemnized  every- 
where in  the  civilization  of  the  day.  The 
element  of  beauty  is  being  put  into  the 
most  practical  things.  Steam-engines  are 
growing  beautiful.  The  common  dishes  of 
the  dining-room  are  made  beautiful.  The 
very  meats  and  viands  that  furnish  forth 
the  banquet  table  are  prepared  to  delight 
the  eyes,  as  well  as  to  please  the  palate. 
The  humblest  home  can  be  something  of  an 
academy  of  fine  arts,  so  cheap  has  become 
the  making  and  so  free  the  distribution  of 
beautiful  things. 

At  the  Columbian  Exposition  utility  and 
beauty,  veritable  king  and  queen,  ruled 
in  joint  sovereignty  and  in  peace  over 
the  manifold  achievements  of  men.  The 
coarsest  raw  material  of  God's  earth,  the 


most  common  mechanical  devices  and  uten- 
sils, were  arranged  to  please  the  eye.  Some 
firm  exhibited  macaroni  in  such  attractive 
variety  of  form  and  color  that  he  who  had 
no  fondness  for  it  must  have  craved  a  dish 
of  it,  like  the  veriest  Italian.  The  Agricnl- 
tural  Building  was  an  enchanted  palace  of 
ancient  and  modern  temples,  with  pictures 
and  statues,  all  made  from  grains  and 
grasses  and  the  like.  Surely,  the  genius  of 
beauty  has  seized  hold  of  this  practical 
people  when  it  converts  the  feathers  of 
fowls  into  an  opera  cloak  worth  95,000; 
when  a  farmer  can  conjure  with  grains  and 
seed  and  grasses  so  as  to  make  that  wonder- 
ful picture  which  the  thousands  visited  in 
the  Illinois  Building, — ^a  mammoth  picture 
of  farm-houses  and  out- buildings,  grain 
fields  and  clover  fields,  people  and  animals, 
all  in  varied  lights  and  shades. 

In  that  enchanting  city  of  the  nations, 
beauty,  beauty,  beauty,  everywhere  beauty, 
— beauty  by  day  and  beauty  by  night,  at  all 
times  beauty !  And  men  walked  in  the  sight 
thereof,  and  heard  the  sounds  thereof ;  and 
the  meanest  of  them,  though  he  knew  it 
not,  was  caught  up  in  the  glory  of  it.  The 
beauty  of  the  Lord,  expressing  itself  in  the 
beauty  of  man,  shone  round  about  him. 
TMio  can  outgrow  the  higher  level  of  senti- 
ment which  those  nights  of  illumination 
at  the  White  City  lifted  him  into?  The 
lagoon,  its  bars  of  shadow  and  of  light ;  the 
electric  launches,  with  their  red  lights  dart- 
ing here  and  there  ;  the  poetic  gondola, 
gliding  with  the  grace  of  a  swan ;  the  rows 
of  electric  lights;  the  flare  of  torches  on 
the  Administration  Building;  the  electric 
fountains  shooting  their  watery  sheaves  now 
low,  now  high, — shooting  and  shifting  into 
all  the  primary  colors;  the  rockets  gliding 
upward,  like  fire-serpents,  and  the  Roman 
candles  bursting  into  gorgeous  galaxies  of 
stars ;  the  imposing  buildings  blending  the 
architectural  splendors  of  the  world;  the 
lavish  display  of  the  sculptor's  statues  of 
gods  and  men,  of  sublime  achievements 
legendary  and  historical;  the  surging, 
aspiring  throngs  of  a  divine  humanity ;  and 
over  ail  floating  the  harmonies  of  exalting 
music,  and  playing  the  shifting  streams  of 
search-lights  upon  the  water,  upon  the 
peristyle  and  statuary,  upon  the  splendid 
variety  of  architecture,  upon  the  far  more 
splendid  variety  of  manifold  faces  of  men, — 
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shifting  streams  of  silvery  whiteness,  a 
subtle  and  mysterious  illumination,  making 
some,  verily  some,  then  and  there,  to  feel 
themselves  transported  before  Saint  John's 
white  throne  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
"A  brief  hour  of  evanescent  fire-works,  of 
fleeting  pageantry,  of  harmonies  and  beauties 
— ^whal  was  it  all  good  for  ?  It  is  all  gone." 
Xay,  blind  dullard  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  gone. 
It  never  will  be.  It  is  in  thy  soul, — in  thy 
soul,  dull  as  it  is;  and  thou  shalt  not  rid 
thvself  of  it,  neither  in  this  life  nor  in  the 
life  to  come.  George  W.  Buckley. 


HAS  SATAN  CONQUERED   GOD? 

The  non-Christian  nations  have  morals, 
religion,  prophets,  and  revelations.  *'6od  is 
no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness is  accepted  with  him."  ''Not  the 
hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before  God,  but 
the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified.  For 
when  the  Gentiles,  who  have  not  the  law,  do 
by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law, 
they  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  show 
the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  con. 
science  bearing  witness."  Paul  at  Athens 
acknowledged  the  inspiration  of  the  Greek 
poet  who  declared,  ''We  are  God's  off- 
spring"; and  he  complimented  the  Athe- 
nians upon  their  reverence  and  devoutness. 
Christ's  conversations  with  the  Roman  cen- 
turion, the  Syrophoenician  woman,  the  Sa- 
maritan woman,  and  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  show  his  appreciation  of 
the  faith  and  spiritual  icy  of  other  nations. 
God  never  inspired  any  soul  to  misrepre- 
sent, malign,  and  damn  his  other  children. 
Inspiration  is  not  compatible  with  bigotry 
and  theological  vanity.  God's  infinite  spirit 
ignores  all  sectarian  and  race  lines.  It  is 
monopolized  by  no  people.  The  Bible,  the 
most  inspired  book,  often  speaks  of  the  re- 
ligion and  morals  of  other  races  with  appre- 
ciation and  charity;  and  it  nowhere  de- 
clares the  eternal  misery  of  any  people. 
All  souls  are  safe  when  they  follow  the  best 
guides  and  the  clearest  revelations  that  have 
been  given  to  them ;  for  God  could  not  be 
just,  were  he  to  punish  people  for  not  living 
according  to  a  gospel  that  he  had  never  sent 
to  them. 

The  gospel  of  Christ  is  superior  to  all 


non-Christian  religions.  We  inherit  it  from 
the  Hebrew  race, —  a  race  that  had  the 
strongest  genius  for  spiritual  things,  and 
that  has  given  us  the  flower  of  the  human 
race,  Jesus  the  Christ;  and  we  ought  to  send 
it  to  all  nations,  as  a  proof  of  our  love  ta 
man,  and  as  an  expression  of  our  gratitude 
to  God.  We  should  send  it  to  them,  not  to 
save  them  from  eternal  tortures,  but  to  lift 
them  into  our  civilized  conditions,  and  to 
help  them  to  realize  their  divine  relations  in 
more  spiritual  and  practical  ways.  And  we 
should  send  them  the  Christianity  of  the 
Gospels,  and  not  the  illegitimate  concep- 
tions of  sectarian  leaders. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  millions  of  dollars 
are  wasted  that  have  been  collected  from 
ignorant  and  well-meaning  people  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  heathen  from  the 
ever-hungry  jaws  of  hell.  The  boards, 
agents,  and  officers  consume  a  large  part  of 
the  mission  funds.  Besides,  according  to 
the  present  method,  it  takes  about  $100,000 
to  convert  a  respectable  heathen;  and  the 
genuineness  of  his  conversion  may  then  be 
doubted.  Some  missionaries  may  be  honest 
and  wise ;  but  we  generally  employ  men  and 
women  that  have  a  love  of  adventure,  a 
great  deal  of  zeal  without  knowledge,  and 
little  ability  to  make  a  living  in  their  own 
country.  Rarely  does  one  of  our  churches 
desire  the  services  of  an  average  missionary; 
and  yet  we  expect  our  feeble-minded  mis- 
sionaries to  convert  talented  and  educated 
men  and  women  in  India,  China,  and 
Japan.  The  heathen,  who  now  quite  fre- 
quently visit  us,  say  to  us,  with  a  smile  on 
their  faces,  "If  you  want  to  convert  us,  you 
will  have  to  send  us  your  superior  men."  It 
would  surely  be  wise  for  us  to  bring  bright 
young  natives  to  our  country  and  train 
them  to  carry  Christ's  message  to  their 
countrymen ;  for  they  know  the  idioms  of 
their  own  languages  and  the  peculiarities  of 
their  own  people,  and  can  reach  the  hearts 
of  all  classes.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
this  more  rational  plan  is  receiving  the  at- 
tention and  approval  of  our  missionary 
boards. 

Christians  generally  believe  that  Satan 
was  an  archangel  in  heaven  at  one  time, 
that  he  became  very  ambitious  and  led  an 
army  of  rebel  angels  against  the  loyal  hosts 
of  heaven's  King,  that  he  and  his  followers 
were  defeated  and  cast  out  of  heaven ;  and 
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they  claim  that  Grod  and  his  hosts  won  a 
grand  victory.  But,  if  God  lost  so  many 
legions  of  angels  forever,  if  Satan  succeeded 
in  drawing  millions  of  spirits  away  from 
their  allegiance,  was  not  that  a  great  victory 
for  Satan  ? 

The  same  Christians  also  believe  that 
God  placed  Adam  and  Eve  on  this  planet 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  race  that  would 
love  and  serve  him,  and  that  would  be 
happy  in  his  service  and  in  the  blessings 
of  beauty,  plenty,  and  opportunity  on  the 
earth.  Then  the  great  rebel  succeeded  in 
corrupting  the  hearts  of  our  innocent  first 
parents,  and  in  making  them  disobedient 
to  their  Maker.  They  and  their  unfortu- 
nate descendants  became  Satan's  children; 
and  he  put  a  mortgage  upon  their  souls,  a 
mortgage  that  has  not  yet  been  paid  off, 
although  God  has  made  schemes  and  put 
forth  efforts  to  do  so.  To  any  sane  mind 
this  would  seem  another  victory  for  Satan. 

According  to  the  beliefs  of  these  same 
Christians,  Satan  is  winning  the  vast  major- 
ities at  the  present  day.  The  Mohamme- 
dans, Buddhists,  Hindus,  Parsees,  Jews,  and 
heathen,  represent  1,200,000,000  of  the  hu- 
man race.  These  millions  know  little  or 
nothing  about  our  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
our  divine  Christ,  and  our  schemes  of  salva- 
tion. If  they  can  be  saved  only  by  our 
plans,  then  they  are  all  lost,  and  they  be- 
long to  Satan ;  and,  consequently,  he  must 
be  regarded  as  the  mighty  conqueror,  and 
God  is  defeated. 

To-day  his  prospects  for  future  victories 
are  exceedingly  bright ;  and  even  Christen- 
dom is  largely  under  the  control  of  Satan, 
according  to  the  teachings  of  sectarian  the- 
ology. The  tide  of  emigration  toward  his 
black  dominions  is  tremendous.  Every  mo- 
ment a  doomed  soul  drops  out  of  this  world 
into  the  infernal  regions.  The  people  who 
hold  this  view  of  the  destiny  of  our  race 
insist  that  we  accept  it  as  gospel,  good 
news,  good  will,  toward  man,  peace  upon 
earth.  This  is  a  fine  message  to  take  to 
non-Christian  people;  for  it  shows  what  a 
respecter  of  persons  God  must  be. 

Plato,  Socrates,  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  Bryant,  Lowell,  and 
thousands  of  the  noblest  souls  of  the  ages 
are  to  exist  in  hell  forever ;  and  some  of  the 
vilest  monsters  in  human  form  are  to  be 
angels  forever,  not  because  they  deserve  to 


be  happy,  but  because  they  are  po  low  down 
in  morid  insensibility  that  they  are  willing 
to  let  somebody  else  suffer  for  their  black 
crimes. 

Christianity  is  not  the  only  religion  which 
has  such  a  horrible  theology;  for  Moham- 
medans, Hindus,  and  Buddhists  cherish  the- 
ories of  religion  that  consign  all  Christians 
to  hells  of  their  own  imagination. 

Satan  can  point  forever  to  the  millions  he 
has  won,  to  the  millions  he  is  now  winning, 
and  to  the  millions  he  will  win,  as  the 
trophies  of  his  victories.  He  can  say,  "I 
have  wrested  these  millions  out  of  the 
hands  of  God ;  and  they  are  mine  forever, 
and  I  am  conqueror." 

At  Whittier  in  this  State  (California) 
there  is  an  excellent  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  people  whose  parents  or 
guardians  did  not  train  them  wisely  and 
lovingly  to  fight  the  battles  of  life.  The 
superintendent  and  his  assistants  treat  these 
unfortunate  young  people  as  children  of 
Grod,  they  teach  them  trades,  and  prepare 
them  to  be  useful  citizens  in  this  great  State 
of  ours.  That  institution  is  truly  Christian. 
It  manifests  Christ's  divine  love  and  hu- 
mane spirit.  It  has  his  benediction,  be- 
cause it  is  conducted  according  to  his  plan 
of  salvation.  California  realizes  that  these 
young  people  have  claims  upon  her  con- 
science and  love,  and  that  it  is  diabolical  to 
punish  people  for  crimes  that  grow  out  of 
parental,  municipal,  and  State  neglect  and 
shameless  indifference.  They  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State,  and,  as  such,  have  a 
natural  right  to  have  their  minds,  brains, 
and  hands  so  educated  that  they  can  earn 
an  honest  living  in  some  calling.  The 
State  does  not  punish  them  to  satisfy  her 
spirit  of  revenge,  nor  does  she  brutalize 
them  by  confining  them  in  filthy  cells. 
She,  like  a  wise  mother,  knows  that  they 
need  discipline,  education,  opportunity,  and 
encouragement.  Now,  this  Christian  plan 
of  salvation  is  infinitely  superior  to  that 
plan  which  remorselessly  consigns  countless 
millions  of  God's  good  and  bad  children  to 
endless  despair.  So  Christ  is  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  jail  God  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  the  Whittier  school  fully  shows.  Some 
people  would  have  us  believe  that  God,  the 
Father  of  all  souls,  does  not  manage  his 
universe  as  wisely  and  kindly  as  the  State 
of  California  manages  the  affairs  of  her  un- 
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fortunate  children.  What  an  insuU  to  the 
Almighty ! 

It  has  taken  tboosands  of  ages  to  produce 
human  beings  on  the  earth,  and  man  is  the 
masterpiece  of  the  omniscient  Artist  on  this 
planet.  Why  should  he  destroy  his  own 
finest  work?  Why  should  he  waste  so 
much  human  force  in  eternal  fires  ?  Is  God 
insane  ?  If  an  artist  should  tear  his  best 
picture  in  pieces,  we  would  consider  him  a 
madman.  How  inconsistent  it  is  to  believe 
in  the  wisdom  of  Grod  and  at  the  same  time 
to  represent  him  as  an  insane  Artist  I 

God  is  omniscient;  and,  therefore,  he  fore- 
sees all  things.  He  has  all  power  and  wis- 
dom and  love  to  prevent  evil  things  from 
happening.  Before  this  world  was  formed, 
he  saw  what  we  are  doing  to-day.  He 
knows  what  each  soul  will  do  before  he 
places  it  in  a  human  body.  If  he  knew 
that  the  1,200,000,000  souls  in  non-Christian 
lands  this  day  would  most  certainly  sink 
into  the  regions  of  eternal  woe,  why  did  he 
bring  them  into  this  world  to  be  heirs  of 
such  an  awful  fate  ?  He  could  have  pre- 
vented it.  Nothing  compelled  him  to  cause 
these  souls  to  be  born.  He  is,  then,  respon- 
sible for  their  earthly  existence  and  for 
their  fate.  It  is  nonsense  to  attempt  to 
clear  God  from  the  blackest  crime  that  the 
human  mind  could  imagine  by  saying,  *'He 
permitted  it,  he  did  not  wish  it" ;  for  what 
the  Omniscient  permits  he  foreordains. 
Not  even  the  worst  earthly  father  would  be 
guilty  of ,  the  horrible  crime  of  forcing  his 
own  child  into  eternal  sufferings;  and  one 
naturally  wonders  that  people  holding  this 
God-insulting  theory  of  the  destiny  of  so 
many  souls  marry  and  bring  children  into 
the  world,  when  they  believe  that  they  may 
be  tempted  and  fall  from  grace,  and  end  in 
endless  misery.  But  we  are  very  glad  that 
tlie  Christians  who  say  they  believe  such  a 
dogma  are  inconsistent.  They  are  generally 
honest,  kind,  and  self-sacrificing  in  their 
efforts  to  save  their  neighbors  from  trouble 
and  distress ;  and  they  would  not  knowingly 
and  willingly  hurt  a  worm.  In  their  own 
conduct  they  manifest  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
while  ihey  confess  their  belief  in  a  creed 
that  demons  would  blush  to  cherish  and 
det'end.  Nobody  could  really  believe  that 
millions  of  his  fellow-beings  are  going  to 
hell  every  year,  and  remain  outside  of  an 
insane  asylum,  if  his  heart  were  not  harder 


than  a  stone.  And,  when  men  and  women 
enjoy  their  good  meals,  sing  merry  songs, 
sleep  comfortably,  buy  and  sell  and  get 
gain,  laugh  heartily  at  jokes,  make  love  and 
marry,  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  realize 
that  every  moment  a  human  soul  is  called 
to  its  terrible  doom,  as  their  creed  teaches. 
It  is  a  Sunday  belief,  and  not  a  week-day 
one.  It  is  invoked  to  thrill  the  nerves 
during  revivals.  Healthy,  educated,  and 
refined  people  demand  a  God  that  is  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  best  earthly  father, 
and  not  a  God  that  is  arbitrary,  crael,  and 
insane;  and  they  have  the  plain  authority 
of  Christ  for  expecting  God  to  treat  them 
with  infinite  love  and  mercy. 

Every  child  of  God  has  an  eternal  claim 
upon  his  divine  care,  his  infinite  love,  and 
his  gracious  help  in  time  of  trouble.  It  is  a 
false  piety  that  requires  us  to  regard  our- 
selves as  paupers,  living  on  the  bounty  of 
our  Creator,  as  mere  worms  of  the  dust,  as 
miserable  sinners,  as  unworthy  of  our  heav- 
enly Father's  notice.  We  are  just  as  neces- 
sary to  God  as  he  is  to  us.  He  is  infinite 
love ;  and  love  needs  objects  to  lavish  its 
affections  upon.  The  Bible  teaches  us  that 
God  desires  our  love,  trust,  consideration, 
worship,  reverence,  and  obedience.  We  are 
created  because  he  needs  us,  because  our 
creation  is  a  divine  necessity,  because  love 
demands  the  worlds  to  be  peopled.  So  we 
are  here,  not  because  God  has  condescended 
to  make  us  and  to  give  us  many  blessings 
and  to  allow  us  to  cumber  his  footstool,  but 
because  God  could  not  be  a  father  without 
children,  and  he  could  not  be  love  without 
having  children  to  love,  and  he  could  not 
manifest  his  love  without  having  children 
to  manifest  his  love  to,  and  he  could  not  be 
loved  if  he  had  no  children  to  love  him. 
Besides,  Christ  represents  the  soul  as  being 
of  such  value  in  the  eyes  of  God  that  all 
divine  agencies  must  work  to  save  it.  In 
other  words,  Christ's  teachings  imply  that 
neither  God  nor  the  universe  can  afford  to 
lofe  a  soul.  Would  it  please  a  good  father 
to  have  his  son  tell  him  that  he  is  a  worm,  a 
vile  creature,  unworthy  of  bis  love  or  care? 
No,  indeed.  It  would  please  the  father 
much  to  hear  his  son  say,  "  I  have  resisted 
temptation;  I  have  overcome  a  great  diffi- 
culty; I  have  striven  to  be  worthy  of  my 
father's  name ;  I  have  won  a  victory,  feeling 
that  my  father  would  be  proud  of  his  son  ; 
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I  am  here  for  my  father's  congratulations." 
So  God  is  well  pleased  when  we  feel  the 
divinity  of  our  nature,  and  act  accordingly. 
'<Tbou  art  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased."  The  Bible  represents  God 
as  asking  his  human  children  for  their 
hearts,  for  their  love ;  but  he  does  not  ask 
for  our  love,  like  a  tyrant  commanding  his 
slaves.  His  heart  is  not  hungry  for  the  love 
of  cowards,  of  worms,  of  vile  creatures ;  but 
it  is  hungry  for  the  love  of  men  and  women 
who  feel  they  are  his  immortal  children, 
and  that  they  have  a  right  to  his  eternal 
mansions,  if  they  will  qualify  themselves  for 
such  abodes  by  making  themselves  his  lov- 
ing children.  We  are  living  in  a  world  that 
has  sickness,  sorrow,  and  misery.  If  hell 
signifies  the  results  of  disobedience  to  God's 
good  laws,  then  hell  is  no  dream,  but  a  fear- 
ful reality.  But  this  hell  has  its  uses  and 
blessings. 

God  will  ultimately  enable  every  human 
child  of  his  to  banish  hell  from  his  life  and 
environment ;  but  his  child  must  co-operate 
with  him  in  bringing  about  this  grand  re- 
sult. He  must  repent,  obey,  wait,  pray, 
hope,  and  have  a  living  faith. 

We  have  as  our  Leader  him  who  is  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  He  has  in  his 
Father's  name  and  spirit  conquered  death 
and  the  grave,  and  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light  by  his  gospel  and  character. 
He  cannot  fail,  for  the  forces  and  laws  of 
the  universe  are  behind  him  as  assurances 
of  final  conquest.  In  himself  he  embodies 
the  best  features  of  all  other  leaders ;  and, 
as  the  revealer  of  eternal  life,  he  is  the 
divine  Captain  of  our  salvation.  With  the 
two  great  commandments  as  our  simple  and 
comprehensive  creed,  and  one  that,  will 
never  have  to  be  revised,  and  with  the 
glorious  life  of  our  Leader  to  interpret  and 
illustrate  that  creed,  there  is  no  success  too 
great  for  us  to  expect.  In  him  we  see  the 
possibilities  and  promises  of  our  human 
nature.  We  have  every  right  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  utter  banishment  of  hell,  and  to 
a  future  that  will  transcend  our  brightest 
visions.  "Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of 
God,  and  it  doth  not  appear  what  we  shall 
be ;  but  we  know  that,  when  he  shall  appear, 
we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as 
he  is." 


"Our  Friend,  our  Brother,  and  our  Lord, 

What  may  thy  service  be  ? 
Nor  name,  nor  iform,  nor  ritual  word, 

But  simply  following  thee." 

J.  S.  Thompson. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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The  spirit  of  the  Lord  has  stirred, 
Our  hearts  are  touched  with  flame : 

At  last  it  is  the  living  word, 
The  Christ's  great  word  we  name. 

Beyond  the  shallows  of  oar  strife, 
From  heights  of  heaven  above, 

Across  the  untried  deeps  of  life, 
We  sing  the  psalm  of  love. 

In  one  strong  faith  we  all  nnite, 

With  one  great  God  above, 
One  word,  to  shine  onr  beacon  light. 

The  living  word  of  Love. 

Fbedkrick  B.  Mott. 


OUR  NATIONAL   CONFERENCE. 


A  great  gathering!  As  the  groups  of  dele- 
gates began  to  arrive,  many  of  them  on  Sat- 
urday that  they  might  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
hearing  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale's  Sunday  morning 
sermon,  it  was  noticeable  that  an  unusual 
interest  animated  all  comers.  ^ '  What  will 
the  new  Convention  Hall  be  like?"  *'Is 
Stopford  A.  Brooke  well  enough  to  be 
here?"  **Has  Prof.  J.  Estlin  Cari>ent.er  of 
Manchester  College,  Oxford,  arrived?" 
''Will  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  recite  her 
'Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic'?"  and 
"What  sort  of  fighting  is  likely  to  take  place 
over  the  revision  of  the  constitution?" 

These  questions  were  on  many  lips.  On 
Monday  morning  they  began  to  be  answereil. 

Convention  Hall,  from  the  outside,  had 
the  appearance  of  a  really  commodious  and 
handsome  meeting  place.  Of  bright  red 
brick,  lofty,  with  wide,  welcoming  archways, 
and  a  wholesome,  clean  air,  after  the  dismal 
old  Town  Hall,  it  promised  to  be  as  cheer- 
ing as  the  Unitarian  gospel.  ' '  Believing,  we 
rejoice  to  find  the  curse  removed. ' '  But. 
alas !  like  the  cleanly  though  unadministra- 
tive  householder  in  the  parable,  to  w^hom 
there  entered  in  the  place  of  the  one  fiend 
expelled  seven  more  virulent  visitors,  so 
here,  in  spite  of  the  exorcism  of  stringed 
instruments  ranged  beneath  the  iron  girders, 
partitioning  curtains,  and  other  devices, 
seven-and-seventy  invisible  ghosts   had  al- 
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ready  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  nooks  and 
crannies  of  the  vast  auditorium,  whence  at 
every  sound  of  a  human  voice  proceeding 
from  the  platform  they  echoed  an  unbidden 
and  undesirable  response.  The  auditorium 
was  grandly  filled  at  the  first  evening  meet- 
ing to  hear  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody's 
noble  sermon ;  and  it  was  disheartening  to 
be  able  only  to  hear  half -sentences,  and  lose 
the  rest  in  rolling  reverberations.  But,  some- 
how, the  instinct  of  the  great  congregation 
seemed  to  seize  upon  the  high  thought  and 
aspiring  ideal  imbedded  in  every  half -heard 
phrase.  Somehow,  there  seemed  to  come  a 
prophetic  light  in  the  two  thousand  eager 
faces,  strained  as  they  were  to  intense  atten- 
tion. It  was  as  though  every  heart  in  the 
audience  caught  responsively  the  tone 
sounded,  and  felt  it  to  be  the  tnienote  which 
should  be  made  to  sound  clearly  through  the 
coming  days.  It  was  a  summons  to  quit 
dabbling  in  the  shallow  waters,  and  take 
heart  of  grace  to  let  down  our  nets  into  the 
deep, — that  great  deep  whence  alone  can  be 
drawn  miraculous  drafts  of  spiritual  food. 

On  Tuesday  morning  many  went  with 
foreboding  hearts  to  what  seemed  an  impos- 
sible demand,  that  of  attempting  the  com- 
memoration of  a  holy  communion  service  in 
the  bare,  new,  tmchurchlike  Convention 
Hall,  with  its  rasping  reverberations.  But 
all  who  attended  were  soon  brought  to  feel 
the  truth  of  the  grand  old  Fsalmist^s  cry, 
'*  Though  I  make  my  bed  in  the  under 
world,  Thou  art  there. '  *  Such  spiritual 
heights  began  to  open  to  the  souPs  imagina- 
tion imder  the  spell  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale's  splendid  declarations  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  intended  in  the  symbolism  of 
Christ's  broken  bread,  that  the  building, 
the  surroundings,  all  the  disadvantages  of 
the  situation,  were  forgotten ;  and  only  the 
great  life  of  the  spirit,  the  great  life  of  God 
into  which  Jesus  leads  us,  seemed  real. 

* '  1  know  not, ' '  said  Dr.  Hale,  reverently 
lifting  the  commimion  bread,  **  whether  the 
grains  of  wheat  that  died  in  the  earth  to 
make  this  bread  came  originally  from  Egypt. 
They  may  have  been  planted  by  the  Pha- 
raohs or  carried  away  by  Moses.  I  know  not 
whether  Ohio  or  Dakota  or  Illinois  yielded 
this  latter  crop.  It  is  all  one,  it  is  the  sym- 
bol of  our  common  brotherhood,  whether  we 
come  from  East  or  West,  North  or  South. 
We  are  here  united  in  one  name,  one  life." 


In  the  business  meeting  which  followed, 
resolutions  in  memory  of  the  late  president 
of  the  Conference,  Hon.  George  W.  Curtis, 
were  unanimously  adopted ;  and  then  the 
two  thousand  assembled  delegates  listened 
eagerly  to  the  address  delivered  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Conference,  Senator  George  F. 
Hoar.  In  every  respect  it  was  a  fine  open- 
ing to  the  many  brilliant  addresses  which 
were  to  follow.  It  briefly  reviewed  the  past, 
touched  upon  the  comparative  newness  of 
Unitarian  faith  as  an  organized  working 
chiu*cli,  yet  referred  to  the  striking  line  of 
famous  names  already  enrolled  upon  its  few 
brief  pages  of  history.  In  claiming  for  all 
manner  of  religious  faith  a  common  cause, 
Mr.  Hoar  said : — 

Although  a  dweller  in  Massachusetts,  I 
claim  property  as  an  American  and  a  coun- 
tryman, in  Starr  King  of  California,  as  I  do 
in  (ieorge  Washington  of  Virginia.  If  I 
were  a  Presbyterian,  I  would  claim  a  like 
property  as  a  Christian,  in  Starr  King,  the 
Unitarian,  as  in  George  Washington,  the 
Episcopalian.  Xo  Athanasian  creed  can 
shut  out  my  soul  from  the  soul  of  George 
Herbert.  No  church  politics  can  make  my 
senses  numb  to  the  fragrance  of  that  wreath 
of  lilies,  the  ''Christian  Year"  of  John 
Keble.  When  Archbishop  Ireland,  then 
bishop  of  Minnesota,  announced  that,  of  the 
liquor  dealers  in  his  diocese,  less  than  five  per 
cent,  were  of  the  Catholic  faith,  I  wished  to 
pay  my  profound  homage  to  the  man  who  had 
brought  this  to  pass.  I  felt  that  his  Chris- 
tianity and  that  of  my  revered  and  beloved 
master,  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  were,  in 
essential,  very  much  the  same.  I  should 
like  to  send  a  barrel  of  Archbishop  Ireland's 
theology  to  the  other  bishops.  When  the 
same  man  uttered  in  Washington,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  his  brave  rebuke  to  the  men 
who  despoil  our  Southern  fellow-citizens  of 
the  glory  of  their  American  citizenship,  I 
felt  I  should  like  to  send  some  of  our  Prot- 
estant clergy  to  his  Sunday-school. 

We  share  with  Christians  everywhere 
the  supreme  certainty  that  the  Power  which 
has  established  this  fabric  of  things  is  con- 
scious and  is  beneficent.  Upon  this  founda- 
tion, in  all  ages,  has  rested  the  hope  from 
which  cometh  to  man  and  nations  every  gift 
of  noblest  origin, — the  hope  of  immortality. 
In  virtue  of  this  faith  we  claim  our  place  in 
the  ranks  of  those  who,  by  whatever  name 
they  call  themselves,  are  striving  to  bring 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  his  will 
may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  Wo- 
men's National  Alliance,  whose  meetings 
were  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Chiu-ch 
very  kindly  offered,  and  which  was  vastly 
better  than  the  bare  Convention  Hall,  every 
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speaker  being  clearlj''  heard.  Tlie  church 
was  full.  Most  excellent  papers  were  given : 
*'The  Women's  Western  Conference," 
Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin ;  *'The  Women's  Pacific 
Coast  Conference,"  Miss  E.  B.  Easton; 
*'The  Religious  Field,"  Mrs.  J.  T.  Sunder- 
land; "Moral  Enthusiasm,"  Rev.  Marion 
Murdock ;  *  *  The  Yoimg  Women, ' '  Miss  May 
White  Ovington;  ''Work  in  India,"  Mrs. 
Judith  W.  Andrews;  '*The  Golden  Bond," 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  At  the  close  of  her 
address  Mrs.  Howe  recited  the  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

In  the  evening,  in  the  same  place,  was 
held  a  platform  meeting,  presided  over  by 
Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  with  the  following 
speakers:  "The  Work  of  Chiurch  Extension 
in  Xew  Commimities,"  Rev.  Charles  J. 
Staples ;  '  *  How  can  Existing  Parishes  be 
strengthened?"  Rev.  A.  M.  Lord;  "The 
Church  in  its  Relation  to  Sociology, ' '  Rev. 
Christopher  R.  Eliot;  "The  Church  as  a 
Social  Prophet,"  Rev.  Eugene  R.  Shippen. 

On  Wednesday  morning  it  was  evident 
that  something  of  unusual  importance  was 
on  foot.  An  air  of  expectancy  pervaded  the 
corridors  and  parlors  of  the  Utiited  States 
Hotel.  Every  one  was  either  seeking  infor- 
mation or  emphasizing  his  already  acquired 
convictions.  The  shadow  of  a  great  crisis 
was  upon  us.  We  could  all  feel  that ;  but, 
whether  it  would  lift  or  burst  in  storm,  no 
prophetic  voice  seemed  able  to  declare. 
Down  streamed  the  great  crowd  to  the  Con- 
vention Hall.  There  were  no  trips  to  Mt. 
McGregor  or  the  lake.  Every  delegate  felt 
that  his  one  vote  might  this  day  be  needed  in 
the  making  of  Unitarian  history. 

Everything,  however,  was  to  move  in  order ; 
and  the  pent-up  excitement  of  all  hearts  was 
held  in  check  by  the  steady  procedure  of  the 
presiding  officer.  Under  other  circmustances 
less  distracted  attention  would  have  been 
given  to  two  fine  papers  on  "Regeneration," 
by  Rev.  T.  R.  Slicer  and  Mr.  Francis  C. 
Lowell,  as  also  to  the  scholarly  address  of 
Prof.  Estlin  Carpenter,  whose  bright  open- 
ing remarks  in  his  capacity  of  English  dele- 
gate were  heartily  welcomed  as  a  cliocrful 
omen.  Discussion  was  dispensed  with;  and 
almost  before  the  great  audience  was  aware 
of  what  had  transpired  the  tall,  rugged  figm'e 
of  Edward  Everett  Hale  advanced  to  the 
edge  of  the  platform,  and  in  sonorous  voice 
began   addressing  the   chair.     It   was   some 


moments  before  the  house  caught  the  pur- 
pose of  his  remarks ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was 
understood  tliat  he  was  presenting  the  rejiort 
of  the  committee  upon  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Conference,  everv  foot- 
fall  in  the  aisles  and  every  rustling  move- 
ment in  the  chairs  was  stilled.  Mr.  Hale 
very  moderately  stated  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed, and  the  result,  calling  upon  Mr. 
Savage  to  read  the  new  form  of  constitution 
oflfered  by  the  committee.  This  showed  a 
careful  revision  of  the  usual  business  clauses, 
with  an  entirely  new  preamble.  As  the 
differences  and  dissatisfactions  have  all  risen 
out  of  the  old  preamble,  it  was  the  commit- 
tee's new  preamble  to  which  the  audience 
listened  with  deepest  attention.  It  reads  as 
follows ; — 

The  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other 
Christian  Churches  was  formed  in  the  year 
18()5,  with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
churches  and  societies  which  should  unite  in 
it  for  more  and  better  work  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  These  churches  accept  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  holding,  in  accordance  with  his 
teaching,  that  practical  religion  is  summed 
up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  The 
Conference  recognizee  the  fact  that  its  con- 
stituency is  Congregational  in  tradition  and 
policy.  Therefore,  it  declares  that  nothing 
in  this  constitution  is  to  be  construed  as 
an  authoritative  test;  and  we  cordially  in- 
vite to  our  working  fellowship  any  who, 
while  differing  from  us  in  belief,  are  in 
general  sympathy  with  our  spirit  and  our 
practical  aims. 

It  was  evident  from  the  applause  which 
followed  that  the  simplicity,  clearness,  and 
strength  of  this  nobly  worded  statement  was 
something  much  better  tlian  the  body  of 
delegates  had  anticipated.  It  was  no  patch- 
work compromise,  which  so  many  had 
dreaded  as  the  only  outcome  of  a  constitu- 
tional revision;  but,  instead,  it  soimdeti  a 
strong,  clear  note  of  simple  Christian  faith, 
in  wiiich  all  differing  beliefs  find  common 
groimd. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  report  was 
moved,  however,  there  were  several  voices 
raised  in  favor  of  postponement ;  and  for  a 
few  moments  it  seemed  as  though  the  dreaded 
violence  of  ill  feeling  was  to  be  precipitated 
upon  us.  It  ended,  however,  in  the  chari- 
table giving  way  of  the  majority,  and  a  post- 
ponement till  afternoon.  Short  time  was 
spent  in  material  refreshment  through  the 
dinner  hour ;  and,  long  before  the  time  an- 
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noanced  for  reassembling,  delegates  eager  to 
be  at  the  front  were  crowding  into  the  hall. 

Then  came  our  jubilee.  After  some  details 
of  business  the  report  of  the  Revision  Com- 
mittee was  read  again.  Some  one  rose  to 
propose  that  it  be  accepted  by  acclamation, 
but  the  president  said  he  should  put  the 
vote  in  the  usual  way.  The  *'ayes"  gave 
a  splendid  response ;  and,  when  the  president 
called  for  ** those  opposed,"  after  a  breath- 
less silence,  in  which  not  one  voice  re- 
si>onded,  the  whole  audience  rose  to  its  feet, 
and  shouted  with  joy. 

Many  clasped  hands  ;  while  others,  who  re- 
membered similar  debates  with  sadly  differ- 
ent results,  shed  tears  of  gratitude.  Such  a 
scene  has  never  occiu-red  before  in  the  his- 
tor>'  of  Unitarianism.  All  dispute  disap- 
I^eared  in  faith,  all  wrangling  in  love,  all  in- 
<lividual  idiosyncrasies  were  hushed  in  the 
one  great  holy  spirit  of  God's  peace. 

All  felt  that  this  meant  a  new  era  in  the 
life-power  of  our  common  church.  The 
prophet  Calthrop  arose,  and  declared  that  he 
should  pray  no  more,  *'0  Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  serv^ant  depart  in  peace,"  but 
"May  the  Lord  now  arise,  and  his  enemies 
be  scattered!"  for  we  are  about  to  march 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  one  phalanx,  to  one 
point,  against  one  enemy,  sin ! 

•"We  have  done  the  impossible,"  cried 
Charles  G.  Ames,  ''we  have  combined  sta- 
bility with  progress,  we  have  unloaded  all 
that  belongs  behind,  we  have  won  Liberty 
and  Union,  this  day,  now,  and  forever. ' ' 

It  was  the  greatest  day  in  the  history  of 
the  Unitarian  Church.  We  plant  the  flag 
of  Christian  faith  upon  the  summit  of  the 
world,  high  above  the  level  of  sectional  dis- 
pute, in  those  sun-bathed  heights,  that  clear, 
free  atmosphere,  where  the  love  of  man 
blends  into  the  love  of  God. 

The  remaining  events  of  the  Conference 
were  carried  out  in  a  joyous  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  evening  mass  meeting  was  a 
stirring  one,  imder  the  chairmanship  of 
Rev.  (reorge  Batchelor.  Crisp  addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  Rev.  John 
Cuckson,  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  Rev. 
C.  W.  Wendte  and  Mr.  George  W.  Stone. 

The  programme  for  the  closing  day  was 
carried  out  as  announced,  including  inter- 
esting essays,  discussions,  and  a  final  plat- 
form meeting. 

One   of    the   pleasing  occurrences    of   the 


Conference  was  the  announcement  of  a  gift 
of  $;30,000,  with  $20,000  more  to  be  paid  in 
later,  to  found  a  new  professorship  at  Mead- 
ville  Theological  School.  The  gift  is  from 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Hackley. 


A   NOTABLE  LIBERAL  RELIGIOUS 

CONGRESS. 

Steadily  the  consciousness  spreads  and 
deepens  among  Universalists,  Unitarians, 
and  Liberal  Jews  that  they  are  one  in  aim 
and  purpose.  Perhaps  the  latest  illustration 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  Congress  held  in  Erie, 
Pa.,  September  11-14,  to  commemorate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization 
of  the  Universalis t  church  in  that  city. 
Rev.  Howard  MacQueary,  the  pastor,  had 
planned  for  addresses,  papers,  sermons,  and 
discussions,  not  only  from  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Universalist  body,  but  from 
a  number  of  well-known  representatives  of 
Unitarianism  and  Judaism.  The  attend- 
ance upon  the  Congress  was  large.  The 
city  of  Erie  was  waked  up  as  it  had  seldom 
been  before.  The  newspapers  gave  full  and 
sympathetic  reports  of  the  meetings;  and 
broader  and  more  reasonable  views  of  relig- 
ion have  been  placed  before  some  thousands 
of  persons  to  whom  hitherto  the  words  ''Uni- 
versalism"  and  "Unitarianism"  have  been 
scarcely  more  than  names, — and  very  unat- 
tractive names  at  that. 

Some  of  the  more  important  subjects  pre- 
sented were  "The  History  of  the  Erie  Uni- 
versalist  Church,"  "A  Half-century  of  Uni- 
versalism  in  America,"  ''Reformed  Judaism 
and  Liberal  Christianity,"  "Progressive  Or- 
thodoxy and  Universalism,"  "Unitarianism 
and  Universalism,"  "The  Universalism  of 
the  Future,"  «*The  Growth  of  the  Hebrew 
Idea  of  God,"  "The  Higher  Criticism  of  the 
Bible,"  "A  Union  of  Liberal  Religious  Soci- 
eties," "The  History  and  Work  of  the 
Young  People's  Christian  Union,"  "Mar- 
riage and  Divorce,"  "Woman's  Industrial 
Rights  and  Wrongs,"  "Should  Women  have 
the  Ballot  ?"  "Crime  and  Criminals,"  "The 
Church  and  Industrial  Problems." 

Some  of  the  better  known  speakers  were 
Dr.  O.  Cone  of  Buchtel  College,  Rev.  Dr. 
Kexford  of  Boston,  Rev.  Dr.  Atwood  of 
Canton  Theological  Seminary,  Prof.  H.  H. 
Barber  of  Meadville,  Rabbi  M.  J.  Gries  of 
Cleveland,  Rev.  F.  A.  Bisbee  of   Philadel- 
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phia,  Prof,  A.  B.  Curtis  of  Tufts  College, 
Rev.  T.  R.  Slicer  of  Buffalo,  Rev.  A.  N. 
Alcott  of  £lgin.  111.,  and  Mrs.  Clara  B. 
Colby  of  Washington. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  report  the 
Congress  as  a  whole.  We  must  limit  our- 
selves to  a  brief  account  of  three  of  the 
more  interesting  addresses ;  namely,  those  by 
Mr.  Slicer,  Dr.  Rexford,  and  Rabbi  Gries. 

MK.   SLICER  ON   ''UNIYEBSAIilSM  AND   UNITA- 

RIANISH." 

The  speaker  began  his  address  with  a 
pleiisant  picture  of  the  Unitarian  Church  on 
one  side  of  the  stream  and  the  Universalist 
on  the  other,  joined  by  a  bridge.  He  stood 
upon  the  Unitarian  side,  and  could  speak 
with  knowledge  of  his  people.  While  hold- 
ing the  Universal  is  ts  in  pleasant  perspective, 
he  could  judge  of  them  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy.  He  was  not  one  who 
believed  that  all  the  flocks  of  Christianity 
could  be  put  in  one  fold.  There  are  and 
must  be  many  folds.  '*I  am  content  to  be 
a  Unitarian,  in  spite  of  all  the  attractions  of 
the  Universalists,  feeling  that,  while  there 
is  .much  in  common,  there  are  also  differ- 
ences." 

Unitarians  and  Universalists  have  this  in 
common.  They  are  twins  in  point  of  time 
of  birth  and  in  having  a  common  mother 
named  Religious  Liberty.  But,  while  they 
are  twins,  they  are  not  of  the  kind  resem- 
bling each  other  so  completely  as  to  occasion 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  one  from  the 
other.  But,  of  these  twins,  one  is  a  blonde, 
the  other  a  brunette.  The  Universalist  is 
the  blonde,  its  light  complexion  being  due 
to  the  life  it  has  lived.  It  has  been  within 
doors, — cloistered, — while  the  brunette  twiu 
has  spent  its  time  out  of  doors.  The  Uni- 
versalist has  kept  within  the  Bible,  the 
Unitarian  has  gone  out  to  nature. 

The  two  denominations  have  ^  also  suf- 
fered in  common  from  a  certain  class  of 
recruits.  As  soon  as  a  man  became  disaf- 
fected with  his  church,  he  would  say :  "Go 
to  I  I  am  a  free  thinker.  I  sit  on  the  edge 
of  the  world,  and  hang  my  feet  over !  I 
will  join  the  liberal  church."  In  common, 
we  have  done  good  even  to  these  recruits, 
finally  teaching  them  that  religion  is  a  mat- 
ter ot  religious  life  rather  than  dogma.  So 
effective  has  been  our  efforts  in  improving 
lives  that  it  has  been  hurled  at  us  by  the 
way  of  reproof  that  our  good  lives  viciously 
lead  men  to  bad  doctrine.  Men  speak  of 
the  fine  lives  of  Unitarians.  These  lives 
are  not  accident.  They  are  the  outgrowth 
of  one  principle  of  life.  Holy  lives  come 
from  holy  thoughts. 

The  differences  between  our  churches 
grow  out  of  different  points  of  view.     Uni- 


versalist<<  have  appealed  to  the  Bible,  Unita- 
rians to  scientific  discoveries  as  well. 

One  has  developed  a  philosophy  of  theol- 
ogy, the  other  a  philosophy  of  life.  The 
members  of  our  churches  do  not  indicate  the 
numbers  of  emancipated  souls  who  are  in- 
debted to  the  liberal  church  for  their  free- 
dom. 

We  have  a  common  mission.  Universa- 
lists say,  "God  is  too  good  to  burn  men  in 
hell."  Unitarians  say,  "Man  is  too  good  to 
be  burned."  Our  common  mission  is  to 
produce  perfect  human  life.  Sin  is  not  hu- 
man :  it  is  inhuman.  To  produce  perfect 
humanity  is  to  give  to  the  world  the  su- 
preme object  of  religion  and  God. 


DR.   REXFORD  ON 


(( 


THE     UNIVERSALISM   OF   THE 
FUTURE." 


I  have  been  asked  to  indicate  certain  feat- 
ures which,  in  my  judgment,  will  character- 
ize the  Universalism  of  the  future.  The 
conservative  spirit  would  say:  "Know  the 
Universalism  of  the  past,  transfer  that  to 
the  future,  and  the  problem  is  solved.  The 
decision  of  Universalist  fathers  at  Win- 
chester is  Universalism."  Change  it,  and 
it  is  no  longer  Universalism.  This  is  intel- 
ligible, but  inadequate. 

But  new  and  larger  meanings  develop  in 
older  definitions  if  the  development  of  life 
be  in  them.  If  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
are  not  stable,  how  shall  a  dogma  pertaining 
to  the  infinite  life  and  truth  remain  un- 
changed forever  in  this  restless,  surging  sea 
of  human  struggle  ?  Logically,  the  relation 
of  the  original  exists ;  but,  practically,  it  is 
forjfotten. 

Unitarianism  at  first  meant  a  belief  in 
the  unity  of  God  in  contradiction  to  the 
idea  of  the  trinity.  Now  it  means  a  belief 
in  a  sympathetic  band  between  all  things. 

Universalism,  too,  means  far  more  than  it 
meant  to  the  W^inchester  convention  of 
1803.  Universalism  has  the  right  to  grow 
from  its  original  affirmative  of  a  single 
characteristic  dogma  to  the  far  greater, 
wherein  it  is  seen  as  the  interpreter  of  the 
universe  under  the  sway  of  the  infinite  mind 
dominated  by  an  infinite  heart  of  love. 

Now  that  the  World's  Congress  is  over,  we 
recognize  that  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  that  the  re- 
ligious sense  pertains  to  an  original  and 
universal  endowment  of  mankind  by  the 
universal  Father. 

Revelation  closely  allied  with  inspiration 
will  be  regarded  in  the  future  more  and 
more  not  as  limited  to  one  particular  prov- 
ince, but  a  process  that  perpetually  goes 
forward  in  the  world,  not  as  a  great  gift 
sent  down  from  the  heavens,  but  as  a  slow 
and  laborious  task  of  discovery  in  the  fields 
of  human  activity  and  experience. 
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The  Universalism  of  the  future  will  be 
intensely  theistic.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  asked 
nothing  for  himself  as  a  finality.  He  was 
always  pointing  upward  to  a  greater  being 
than  himself.  The  future  ideal  of  the  faith 
will  cnr  out  to  all  men,  "Let  us  go,  led  by 
the  infinite  within  us,  to  find  the  infinite 
everywhere."  The  Universalism  of  the  fut- 
ure will  have  its  church ;  and  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  that  church  will  be  the  worship  of 
God, — not  a  substitute  for  a  lecture  hall,  the- 
atre, nor  gymnasium,  yet  a  stimulator  of  all 
that  is  philanthropic  and  wholesome,  help- 
ful, and  joyous. 

The  Universalism  of  the  future  will  look 
upon  all  truth  from  whatever  field  as  its 
natural  and  inseparable  ally.  All  truth  must 
serve  the  highest  purposes  of  life. 


u 


KABBI   GBIES   ON    ^'REFORMED  JUDAISM   AND 


LIBERAL  CHRI8TIANITT. 


a 


Rabbi  Gries  began  by  referring  to  the 
Congress  of  Relieions  at  the  World's  Fair 
one  year  ago,  and  to  its  benefits.  He  said 
Judaism  was  a  religion  for  the  living. 
There  is  still  a  chasm  between  Christianity 
and  Reformed  Judaism.  The  Christian 
prays,  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  The 
Jew  prays,  "Give  me  strength  to  meet  and 
conquer  temptation."  Temptation  comes  to 
all  men,  and  what  thev  need  is  strength  to 
conquer  it.  The  orthodox  Christian  re- 
ligion offers  salvation  to  all  men  through  one 
path.  Judaism  approaches  nearer  to  the 
Universalist  idea,  and  offers  salvation  to  all 
the  righteous  of  both  Jews  and  Grentiles. 
Faith  is  not  the  saving  power,  according  to 
the  Jewish  belief.  Good  conduct  alone  is 
the  passport  to  heaven. 

The  «iew  is  supposed  to  be  narrow  and 
contracted,  but  in  reality  he  is  not.  He  is 
progressive,  and  is  trulv  universal.  The  old 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews  have  passed 
away.  The  temple  has  been  overthrown, 
and  Palestine  is  under  the  rule  of  the  Mos- 
lem. The  Jew  does  not  desire  or  look  for 
the  restoration  of  his  temporal  kingdom. 
While  he  may  regret  the  destruction,  he  has 
taken  ih\&  as  the  holy  land.  Israel  is  faced 
toward  the  west,  not  the  east.  He  has 
obeved  the  command  of  God  to  Abraham  to 
"arise,  and  get  thee  out  of  the  country  and 
into  another  place."  Our  teaching  and 
thought  is  universal,  and  our  expression 
soon  will  be. 

Judaism  is  still  thought  to  be  narrow,  old, 
and  antiquated ;  and  Israel  is  still  thought  to 
have  existed  only  to  produce  the  Redeemer. 
It  is  still  taken  for  granted  that  Christianity 
is  far  in  advance  of  Judaism,  and  that  Jews 
exist  only  to  be  used  as  an  evidence  of 
events  of  eighteen  centuries  ago ;  and  Chris- 
tians have  even  set  missionaries  at  work 
among  us  to  show  the  true  light.    We  have 


been  asked  to  surrender  our  name,  and 
some  Jews  have  become  Christians ;  but  the 
remainder  will  stand  firm  until  the  growth 
of  religious  fellowship  will  warrant  the  sur- 
render. 

Greece  was  a  very  small  country,  Pales- 
tine was  a  mere  province ;  biit  Greece  and 
Palestine  by  their  philosophy  and  religion 
are  ruling  the  world  to-day. 

The  speaker  then  made  a  very  eloquent 
plea  for  the  uniting  of  liberal  Christians 
and  Reformed  Jews,  and  concluded  by  say- 
ing :  "  We  are  all  the  children  of  one  God. 
The  separating  walls  are  down,  let  us  clasp 
hands.  Liberal  Christians  and  Reformed 
Jews  are  preparing  the  way  for  a  universal 
brotherhood ;  and,  while  we  may  be  far  in 
advance,  all  the  world  is  following  us.  Or- 
thodoxy has  divided  mankind.  Liberal  re- 
ligions are  reuniting  it.  We  were  all  God's 
children  in  the  beginning.     Let  us  be  now." 


THE  POPPY  WREATH. 


There  came  an  angel  in  the  night, 
When  all  the  house  was  hoBhed  to  rest. 
A  star  was  shining  o'er  his  hair, 
A  crown  was  clasped  upon  his  breast. 

To  one  who  slept  in  dreamless  ease 
He  bore  the  blooms  of  purple  shade, 
And,  stopping,  kissed  the  tranquil  brow, 
Just  where  the  poppy  wreath  was  laid. 

With  the  first  dawn  we  foand  him  there, 
8ach  noble  quiet  in  his  mien. 
The  morning  light  came  stealing  in, 
As  awe-struck  by  the  wondrous  scene. 

Majestic  death  upon  him  lay. 
The  ermine  and  the  honored  state, 
As  if  some  office  hieh  and  grave 
Had  oped  for  him  the  palace  gate. 

Thus  the  dark  poppy  wreath  became 
A  victor  crown  in  that  last  hour. 
And  all  of  courage,  calm,  and  great 
Shone  'neath  the  strange  symbolic  flower. 

Augusta  Labned. 


SUNRISE  OFF  THE  AZORES, 


The  night  noises  of  New  York  hotels  are 
proverbial,  the  clashing  of  great  bells,  the 
apparently  reckless  haste  of  escaping  in- 
mates,— are  they  throwing  their  trunks  out 
of  windows  ?  the  brutal  ejaculations  of  rol- 
licking ice-venders,  the  indescribably  re- 
sounding racket  from  the  street  below.  To 
exchange  this  pandemonium  for  a  forward 
state-room  on  the  "Fulda,"  bound  out  for 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  atmosphere 
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of  sweet,  soft,  balmy  Italy, — what  brain- 
worn  worker  would  not  rejoice  in  such  an 
opportunity ! 

There  is  no  fog  on  this  southern  route. 
Ergoy  blessed  ergo,  no  fog-horn.  As  a  curd- 
ler  of  one's  very  life  blood,  a  twister  into 
twists  of  one's  most  sensitive  nerve  centres, 
nothing  excels  the  blurting,  booming,  burst- 
ing ebullition  of  the  fog-horn,  especially 
when,  with  that  vigilant  consistency  which 
the  German  military  discipline  regards  as 
the  eternal  price  of  successful  organiza- 
tion, the  blasts  recur  at  three-minute  dis- 
tances  through  the  most  precious  hours  of 
early  morning  sleep.  But  this  southern 
passage  knows  no  fo^.  A  soft  and  delicate 
haze,  mellowing  the  shining  countenance  of 
the  sun,  and  rather  improving  his  appearance 
than  otherwise,  was  all  the  cloud  we  saw. 
No  muiHing  up  in  coats  and  capes  and  rugs. 
The  bright  summer  dresses  of  the  ladies 
enliven  the  canvas-covered  promenading 
decks.  The  cute  little  German  flags  that 
are  pinned  every  day  upon  the  chart  to 
indicate  our  place  upon  the  trackless  blue 
soon  show  that  something  like  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  rolling  sea  lie  between  us  and 
the  dear,  prophetic  statue  bearing  in  patient 
solitude  her  beacon  torch  in  New  York 
Harbor. 

It  seems  like  a  reversion  of  things  to  be 
sailing  from  Liberty  to  Columbus;  but  we 
have  it  on  good  authority  that  our  first  im- 
pression of  Genoa  will  be  the  imposing 
statue  of  the  great  "Christophe,"  shining 
in  sun-steeped  marble  against  a  terraced 
cliff  wreathed  with  bay  and  palm  and  myr- 
tle trees.  However,  something  is  preparing 
for  us  between,  even  here  in  mid-ocean ;  for 
there  comes  a  day  when  the  vast  under- 
bed  of  blue  grows  rippleless.  Perfect  sense 
of  perfect  calm  rests  upon  us  all,  stills  our 
hearts,  overawes  our  restlessness,  makes  us 
imagine  holy  things,  and  dream  prayers. 
Night  hushes  our  expectations,  and  drowses 
us  with  purple  gloom. 

A  bugle  note  at  4  a.m.  startles  us  awake. 
Dim  shadows  careering  over  leaden  seas. 
Due  north  a  black  burden  upon  the  deep. 
Is  it  some  abandoned  hulk  drifting  before 
the  morning  mist  or  a  phantom  battlement 
dismantled  and  tenantless?  It  is  Tenny- 
son's immortal  isle, — 

"At  Flores  in  the  Azores, 
Sir  Richard  Glenville  lay." 


But  it  passes,  a  dim,  weird  vision,  before  the 
dawn.  Once  more  the  impenetrable  deep 
closes  around  us,  speechless  of  it^  treasures. 
Only  for  a  moment  a  sudden  sweep  of  cloud- 
drift,  and  seven  thousand  feet  above  as  the 
cone-capped  peak  of  Pico  cuts  the  sky.  The 
crimson  tints  of  coming  day  gleam  behind 
it;  a  rosy  bloom  hangs  upon  the  olive-tinted 
slopes  below.  Red  mounds  all  blared  across 
with  scorched  black-fire  stains  seem  rolled 
together  at  the  base.  Heralded  by  a  leap- 
ing blaze  of  dazzling  light,  the  sun  himself 
suddenly  fills  the  air  with  golden  splendor, 
the  light  bathes  the  rocky  heights.  Far 
above  fly  the  curled  clouds,  and  far  below, 
far  as  the  eye  can  follow,  the  crystal,  glassy^ 
gleaming  sea. 

Pico  is  the  tip  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
The  cliffs  run  sheer  down  four  miles  below 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Between  the  rock- 
bare  peak,  the  lava  slopes  tinted  in  wonder- 
ful colorings  of  reds  and  browns,  and  the 
white  breakers  we  can  see  a  meandering 
checker-board  of  terraced  vineyards,  hedges, 
bits  of  barley  fields,  long  white  pineapple 
sheds,  churches  with  Algerian  turrets,  a 
light-house,  and  a  windmill  for  all  the  world 
like  one  of  the  dear  little  Dutch  toy-bits. 

Ahl  but  it  is  all  gone  now  for  us.  We 
should  like  to  come  back  this  way. 

Frederick  B.  Mott. 


PERPETUAL  DAY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Unitarian : — 

Let  me  urge  you  and  your  many  readers 
to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing Norway,  the  glorious  land  of  the  mid- 
night sun.  The  route  from  any  of  the 
southern  ports  to  North  Cape  is  through  the 
most  romantic  and  thrilling  scenery.  The 
fiords  are  of  an  ideal  beauty  and  picturesque- 
ness.  Snow-covered  mountains  rise  several 
thousand  feet  directly  out  of  the  water. 
Waterfalls  come  tumbling  down  their  sides. 
The  jagged  peaks  of  some  of  the  ranges 
appear  as  if  they  had  been  broken  and 
wrenched  in  some  giant  warfare.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  our  old  Norse  forefathers  peo- 
pled these  regions  with  Thor  and  Wodin 
and  other  gods  who  were  the  embodiments 
of  force.  This  beauty  and  grandeur  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  daring  the  sea- 
son when  Norway  is  visited  by  travellers 
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there  is  perpetual  day.  The  scenery  is  never 
veiled  by  night.  During  our  entire  stay  in 
the  country  there  was  no  shade  of  darkness. 
On  board  the  boats  I  often  sat  on  deck  and 
read  through  midnight  and  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning.  In  the  towns  and  cities 
children  play  upon  the  streets,  and  women 
exchange  bits  of  news  from  their  upper 
windows  when  our  section  of  the  earth  is 
stilled  in  slumber.  Near  midnight  we  saw 
and  heard  ambitious  marksmen  practising 
on  a  rifle-range.  We  have  grasses  and  flow- 
ers gathered  at  1  a.m.  Most  of  the  Norwe- 
gians scorn  such  amenities  as  shades  and 
curtams,  and  the  flies  buzz  about  during  the 
entire  twenty-four  hours. 

Aloug  the  coast  and  on  board  flat-boats, 
fish  is  piled  up  like  cord-wood.  Twenty  thou- 
sand flshermen  ply  their  occupation  about  the 
Lofoten  Islands.  The  table  is  always  laden 
with  choice  varieties  of  fish.  The  two  great 
industries  of  fishing  and  grazing — more  than 
a  thousand  hills  being  dotted  with  cattle — 
present  a  unique  series  of  pictures  to  the  eye 
of  the  traveller. 

From  May  till  August  the  light-houses  of 
Southern  Norway  even  have  a  vacation.  In 
Northern  Norway  there  are  no  light-houses 
except  in  the  harbors  and  at  a  few  specially 
dangerous  points.  And  yet  the  boats  run 
during  the  entire  year.  The  Gulf  Stream 
which  our  continent  is  good  enough  to  send 
to  Northern  Europe  keeps  the  waters  of  the 
coast  of  Norway  from  freezing,  and  the 
boats  run  continuously  during  the  long 
night  of  winter,  steering  by  the  compass  and 
the  watch.  Navigators  know  that  it  is  so 
many  minutes  from  point  to  point,  and,  tak- 
ing the  proper  direction,  steer  by  time.  The 
boats  are  provided  with  double  bottoms, 
>8  a  protection  against  the  rocks  among 
which  they  must  often  feel  their  way. 
While  the  coast  of  Norway  is  very  much 
awake  and  active  during  the  night  of  winter, 
it  being  the  chief  season  for  fishing,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  peninsula  it  is  so  cold 
that  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  are 
sometimes  entirely  frozen  over.  The  Nor- 
wegians are  truly  grateful  for  our  Gulf 
Stream. 

Another  striking  feature  of  travel  in  Nor- 
way is  the  exceeding  cheapness  of  it  On 
the  boats  one's  wife  travels  at  half-fare. 
This  is  a  little  humiliating  to  the  wife,  but 
beneficial  to  the  husband's  purse.    Other 


members  of  a  family  travel  at  fixed  reduc- 
tions of  price,  the  head  of  the  family  being 
the  only  one  from  whom  full  fare  is  asked. 
The  hotels  are  also  cheap  and  good.  It  is 
much  cheaper  travelling  in  Norway  than 
staying  at  home.  And  the  people  are  so 
primitive  and  honest  that  they  do  not  even 
take  advantage  of  Americans,  everywhere 
else  considered  the  legitimate  prey  of  the 
spoiler.  I  several  times  had  dealings  with 
natives  with  whom  I  had  no  means  of  con- 
versing. I  allowed  them  to  help  themselves 
to  their  pay  out  of  what  wealth  I  had  on 
hand,  and  on  no  occasion  was  all  of  it  taken. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  proportion  they  left 
me. 

While  the  travel  along  the  coast  by  boat 
is  so  delightful,  that  of  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  carriage  or  cariole  is  equally  so. 
Those  who  prefer  terra  Jinna  to  water  think 
it  exceeds  in  novelty  and  picturesqueness 
the  travel  along  the  coast. 

The  midnight  sun  is  hard  on  those  who 
cannot  sleep  by  day.  After  several  weeks 
of  perpetual  light  many  a  traveller  has 
found  himself  completely  worn  out.  This 
has  led  many  a  one  to  revise  the  popular 
opinion  that  the  blessed  state  is  one  of  per- 
petual day, — where  no  darkness  is.  The 
Norwegians,  having  had  experience  of  long 
periods  of  light  and  darkness,  their  opinion 
is  entitled  to  respect;  and  they  think  that 
— ^given  our  present  natures — in  the  blessed 
state  light  and  darkness  will  alternate  as 
in  our  latitude  of  the  globe.  Night  has  its 
blessings  as  well  as  day.  May  this  not 
be  true  in  realms  above  the  physical  nature 
of  man  ?  We  strive  for  the  perpetual  day  of 
happiness  and  joy ;  but  out  of  the  night  of 
sorrow  come  our  deepest  and  holiest  experi- 
ences. Out  of  the  broken  hearts  of  human- 
ity have  come  its  sweetest,  loftiest  music,  its 
highest  aspirations,  its  noblest  achieve- 
ments. Not  Eden,  but  Grethsemane,  gave 
to  the  world  the  heroic,  godlike  soul. 

Some  also  look  forward  to  the  time  when, 
in  the  light  of  knowledge,  faith  shall  have 
passed  away, — faith,  which  is  the  going  out 
of  the  mind  and  heart  into  the  darkness  of 
the  unknown.  But,  however  much  knowl- 
edge may  grow,  the  realm  of  faith  will  still 
compass  it  round  about  It  would  be  a  sad 
day  for  mankind  if  there  were  no  domain 
of  the  spirit  where  it  could  escape  "the 
garish  day." 
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Neither  perpetual  day  nor  perpetual  night 
would  be  best  for  the  body,  mind,  soul  of 
man,  but  the  happy  mingling  of  the  two, 
as  the  Almighty  in  his  wisdom  hath  meas- 
ured them  out  to  us. 

T.  G.  MiLSTED. 
Trondhjem,  Norway. 


GRIND  ALL   REYNOLDS. 


Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  D.D. ,  died  at 
his  home  in  Concord,  Mass. ,  Sunday,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one  years.  He  was  bom  in 
Franconia,  X.II.,  Dec.  22,  1822,  but  moved  to 
Boston  at  the  age  of  four,  receiving  his  edu- 
cation in  the  Boston  schools.  He  Avent  into 
business  for  a  short  time,  after  which  he 
attended  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge, 
class  of  1847.  He  first  preached  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  He  was  called  to.the  old  First  Parish 
Church  of  Concord  in  1858,  being  the 
eleventh  pastor  of  that  church,  which  was 
founded  in  1035.  After  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful pastorates  that  have  ever  been  re- 
corded, in  1882  he  resigned  his  position  to 
accept  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  which  office  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  As  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  this  Association,  he  trav- 
elled very  extensively  the  last  twelve  years, 
visiting  churches  of  the  denomination 
throughout  [the  West  and  South. 

In  the  old  historic  town  he  was  beloved  by 
every  one,  taking  a  great  interest  in  all  town 
meetings  and  affairs,  and  for  a  long  time 
was  chaiiman  of  the  school  committee.  In 
the  time  of  the  war  he  was  ver>'  active  in 
the  service  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  of 
which  his  wife  was  president.  At  the  pub- 
lic meetings  held  in  these  times  none  were 
considered  perfect  unless  they  had  heard 
from  Mr.  Reynolds  or  Judge  Hoar,  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  associated.  As  a 
historian  and  literary  man,  Mr.  Reynolds 
was  very  able,  having  the  true  genius  of  au- 
thorship. He  wrote  a  "History  of  the  Con- 
cortl  Fight, ' '  which  was  published ;  also  the 
*' History  of  Concord, "  contained  in  Drake's 
*' History  of  Middlesex  County."  He  also 
contributed  articles  to  Johnson's  Encyclo- 
paedia, and  during  the  war  wrote  frequently 
for  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  member  of  the  Social 
Circle,  a  society  over  a  himdred  years  old,  and 
wrote  a  number  of  the  biographical  sketches 


of  the  members  who  are  dead.  As  vice- 
president  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Con- 
cord, and  member  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  which  has  its  head  at 
Worcester,  he  did  excellent  work  in  the  di- 
rection of  historical  sketches  and  researches. 
His  last  service  to  his  beloved  town  was  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  which  J.  S. 
Keyes,  C.  H.  Wolcott,  Samuel  Hoar,  and 
George  Tolman  were  members,  appointed  by 
the  town  to  print  the  town  records  from  the 
first  period  up  to  1850.  This  work,  although 
completed,  has  not  been  given  to  the  public, 
waiting  as  it  has  for  his  final  revision. 

Mr.  Reynolds  received  the  degree  of  A.M. 
from  Har\'ard  College  in  1860,  and  that  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  June  27,  1S94. 


HENRY  C,  BADGER, 


A  wreath  for  my  brother's  grave.  He 
has  passed  away  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame, 
without  sorrow  or  suffering,  in  a  way  he 
would  have  chosen  to  go  abo^e  all  others, 
but  by  the  saddest  of  accidents  to  us  who 
are  left,  as  it  deprives  us  of  many  years  of 
his  enjoyable  companionship  and  usefulness. 

He  had  long  been  troubled  with  a  feeble 
heart-beat,  often  as  low  as  forty  a  minate, 
whereby  he  had  often  foretold  and  antici- 
pated his  end  in  the  way  it  came ;  yet  it  had 
worn  so  well  in  that  feeble  way  for  many 
years  that  he  had  ceased  to  fear  its  con- 
stant and  ever-present  danger. 

He  loved  loneliness,  and  lived  in  such 
close  communion  with  nature  that  for  many 
summers  he  went  off  alone  to  those  lonely 
lakes  in  New  Hampshire  near  Wolfeboro, 
where  at  sundown  on  August  4,  1894,  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  boat,  evidently  from 
heart  failure. 

He  was  the  last  survivor,  except  myself, 
of  the  seven  sons  of  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  of 
Mendon,  N.Y.,  now  Honeoye  Falls,  in  the 
famous  Genesee  Valley,  long  considered 
the  garden  of  the  world,  and  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century  the  "Far  West" 
The  family  came  from  England  to  New* 
buryport,  Mass.,  in  1641. 

Joseph's  record  has  been  published,  and 
is  in  many  libraries,  as  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  Palladium  at  Rochester,  K.Y., 
about  1820,  the  first  religious  paper  in 
the    Far    West;    and   some   two  hundred 
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'^Christian*'  churches  growing  from  it  con- 
stituted his  monument,  many  of  them  bear- 
ing now  illegible  inscriptions,  and  some  of 
them  drifting  backward  into  Orthodoxy, 
though  Dr.  Bellows  once  said  they  differed 
from  Unitarians  only  by  having  a  better 
name. 

Antioch  College  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
was  the  highest  blossom  of  those  and  other 
liberal  Christian  churches  which  sought  to 
abolish  sectarianism  by  taking  no  name  but 
"Christians,"  because  **the  disciples  were 
first  called  Christians  at  Antioch." 

Horace  Mann  there  received  his  aureole 
as  its  first  president ;  and  at  the  head  of  the 
first  class  he  there  graduated,  in  1857,  stood 
Henry  Clay  Badger  and  his  most  gifted  and 
acconiplished  wife,  then  Miss  Ada  Shepard 
of  Dorchester,  Mass.  They  had  both  so  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  college  life  as 
to  be  offered  at  once  two  of  the  leading  pro- 
fessorships,— his,  Logic  and  Belle-lettres  and 
English  Literature,  hers.  Modern  Languages. 
They  each  spent  two  years  more  in  special 
preparation  for  those  professorships,  he  in 
the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  College  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  she  in  Italy,  in  the 
family  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  where  her 
accurate  picture  as  Hilda  in  the  **Marble 
Faun"  has  placed  her  among  the  immortals. 

They  were  married  in  1859,  and  held  those 
professorships  with  honors  for  several  years, 
till  the  untimely  death  of  Horace  Mann, 
when  they  returned  to  Boston,  he  as  pastor 
of  the  East  Cambridge  Church,  and  after- 
ward for  several  years  at  Cambridgeport 
and  Dorchester,  and  she,  later,  to  establish 
the  Ladies'  School  known  as  the  Newbury 
Street  School  in  Boston.  He  also  preached 
A  year  in  New  Bedford  and  a  short  time  in 
New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco. 

Their  happy  lives  thereafter,  with  their 
four  bright  children,  are  well  known,  till  her 
sad  and  untimely  death  in  1874  from  an 
over-sensitive  constitution  resulting  in  ner- 
^008  prostration  and  loss  of  reason. 

Before  the  gravity  of  her  illness  could  be 
fully  realized  by  any  one,  she  left  her  home 
secretly  in  mid-winter,  took  a  steamer  for 
New  York  at  Fall  River,  and  jumped  into 
the  sea  off  Newport.  No  further  trace  of 
her  was  ever  found,  though  faithful  search 
for  months  was  continued.  She  left  letters 
saying  she  had  so  acted,  knowing  she  was 
insane,  or  soon  to  be  so,  and  from  fear  of  an 


asylum,  where  one  of  her  sisters  had  been 
confined  for  a  similar  cause.  The  circum- 
stances were  so  terrible  for  her  bereaved 
husband,  who  was  also  of  a  highly  nervous 
and  over-sensitive  constitution,  that  only 
the  strongest  intellect  could  have  survived 
them. 

That  he  did  survive  them  was  due  mainly 
to  her  most  affectionate  letter  to  him,  writ- 
ten with  her  last  gleams  of  intelligence,  ap- 
pealing to  his  affection,  and  urging  strongly 
his  duty  to  the  children,  the  youngest 
daughter  a  year  old.  Her  sole  idea  was 
self-sacrifice  to  prevent  being  a  wreck  and 
burden  to  him,  after  their  happy  years ;  and 
this  was  expressed  with  such  affection  and 
so  pathetically  that  no  one  could  read  it 
without  tears. 

It  was  a  perfect  protection  to  him  and  jus- 
tification, if  any  should  be  needed,  of  his  en- 
tire life  with  her;  and  its  ntter  sincerity 
was  shown  by  another  letter  she  mailed  to 
his  most  intimate  friend  and  college  chum, 
Cyrus  Christie,  then  near  Boston,  saying, 
''The  instant  you  get  this  come  at  once  to 
my  husband,  who  will  need  you  in  the 
greatest  trial  of  his  life." 

That  terribly  tragedy,  after  so  much  hap- 
piness and  romance,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  He  lived,  but  with  a  broken  heart, 
which  beat  feebly  from  that  hour.  His  in- 
tellect trembled  from  that  blow  for  years, 
till  finally,  after  two  years  as  pastor  of  the 
church  on  Staten  Island  and  five  years  at 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  he  sought  comparative  seclu- 
sion for  several  years  as  an  assistant  in 
the  Library  of  Harvard  College,  where,  as 
curator  of  maps  and  charts,  he  has  left  a 
most  valuable  and  enduring  monument  of 
his  industry  and  learning  in  the  great  classi- 
fication and  index  of  all  the  geographical 
records  of  the  world. 

For  two  years  past  he  has  preached  at 
New  Haven;  and,  having  a  passion  for 
college  towns,  he  attempted  to  establish  a 
Unitarian  church  there.  Of  that  effort 
Judge  Sheldon,  a  prominent  citizen  there, 
writes  me: — 

<'We  would  all  have  done  anything  we 
could  in  reason  have  been  asked  to  for  him. 
His  learning,  his  gentleness,  his  power  of 
speech,  his  social,  cordial  ways,  won  for  him 
a  high  place  among  the  best  of  all  who  knew 
him  here.  His  discourses  have  seldom  been 
excelled  for  effectiveness.    If  he  had  had 
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the  robust  health  of  Beecher  or  Cbapin,  he 
would  have  been  among  the  foremost 
preachers  of  his  time.  In  the  quality  of  his 
sermons  he  was  great.  The  world  seems 
poorer  when  such  rare  and  beautiful  souls 
leave  us." 

He  has  left  many  valuable  writings,  in- 
cluding a  novel  called  ^'Bethlehem  College," 
which  may  be  published,  giving  all  the 
romance  of  those  Antioch  days  and  of  free 
life  in  the  West 

His  last  public  utterance  was  in  the  Uni- 
tarian for  August  last,  on  "True  Prayer," 
and  shows  so  well  his  clear  and  incisive 
thought  and  his  bold  and  uncompromising 
theological  position  that  I  quote  from  it  as 
follows : — 

"Prayer  is  not  all  petition  :  it  is  also  a  lis- 
tening, a  recognition,  a  responding,  an  en- 
listment, an  act  of  obedieuce,  an  effort  to 
hear  the  Master's  voice,  to  understand  the 
message,  and  to  win  guidance  and  strength, 
that  the  attentive  aud  loyal  heart  may  obey 

lb.    •   .    • 

"Darwin  and  Huxley  give  us  magnificent 
displays  of  an  unspoiled  faith.  God  can 
hear  without  words.  He  can  see  without 
light.  All  science  rests  on  faith.  But  true 
prayer,  when  we  look  at  our  modem  civili- 
zation, and  see  the  march  of  the  ages,  means 
humanity's  worship,  attuned  to  sing  true  to 
an  ever-growiug  science  with  an  ever-rising 
ideal  or  standard  of  life." 

Also  from  his  masterly  review  in  the  Unita- 
rian of  August,  1893,  of  Prof.  R.  F.  Horton's 
"Verbum  Dei,"  where,  as  he  says,  the  head 
of  the  Yale  Divinity  School  has  bravely 
flung  away  the  whole  false  theory  of  super- 
naturalism  by  the  following  radically  new 
statement  from  that  source: — 

"Science  is  a  word  of  God,  and  the  poetic 
and  rapturous  perception  of  beauty  in  the 
universe  is  a  word  of  Grod.  They  who  shut 
their  minds  to  the  proved  facts  of  science 
are  closing  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  God; 
and,  when  they  do  it  in  the  interest  of  what 
they  would  call  the  word  of  God  (the 
Bible),  they  are  adding  blasphemy  to  igno- 
rance, and  are  numbered  among  the  false 
prophets.' 


1* 


Yet  Christ  is  still  the  great  word  of  to- 
day, and  of  all  coming  days,  and  Unita- 
rianism  is  still  a  part  of  Christianity,  and 
therefore  founded  on  Jesus  Christ  as  its 
chief  corner-stone,  exalted  rather  than  de- 
graded  by  emergence  from  the  Trinity. 

That  wa?  my  brother's  last  appeal,   "to 


conquer  the  world  for  Jesus,  exalted  as  the 
Christ,  the  eternal  purpose,  going  forth 
backed  by  Infinite  Power." 

I  was  in  Harvard  when  he  went  to 
Antioch ;  and  I  have  always  since  regretted 
the  divergence  of  our  lives  at  that  point,  as 
we  were  previously  inseparable. 

He  has  left  many  literary  gems,  like  his 
poetical  tribute  to  Brooke  Herford  on  his 
return  to  England,  to  Robert  Collyer  at 
seventy,  and  to  Bryant  at  fourscore. 

These  fill  the  albums  of  many  friends, 
and  one  of  them  shows  so  finely  his  delicate 
touch  and  soulful  disposition  that  I  tran- 
scribe two  verses  of 

THE    STREAMLET. 

In  a  world  fall  of  heartlessne^s,  wanderiDg  alooe. 
Where  disaster  and  triumph  thy  pulses  attane, 
Be  thou,  O  my  heart,  though  unyielding  as  stone. 
As  gentle  aud  genial  as  zephyrs  in  June. 

I  stretch  on  to  regions  of  manly  control, 
Where  love  has  no  passion,  and  sorrow  no  pain ; 
To  the  land  above  sorrow,  which  only  the  soul 
That  has  suffered  and  triumphed  may  hope  to  tir 

tain. 
May  my  life  like  this  streamlet  in  melody  flow. 
There  are  rocks  in  its  course,  there  are  foes  in 

my  way ; 
But  obstructions  grow  gentle  where  soft  mosses 

grow. 
And  the  still  touch  of  parity  wears  them  awaj. 

O  childhood  departed !    O  boyhood  gone ! 
Shall  my  heart  thy  innocence  know  no  more? 
The  billows  of  life  come  shouldering  on, 
And  bear  me  away  from  that  radiant  shore. 
Yet  I  linger  of  c  o'er  those  glimmering  scenes, 
With  a  longing  I  scarce  can  understand 
As  a  mariner  long  o'er  the  t£^rail  leans, 
And  yearns  toward  his  vanishing  native  land. 

So  he  depsirts  in  faith  and  hope,  with  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  and  fidelity  unto 
death,  and  much  of  the  same  spirit  and  tem- 
per as  the  great  Cardinal  Newman,  yet  need- 
ing no  one  to  write  his  ^'Apologia  sua  Vita." 

**His  armor  is  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  ^ill." 

In  his  views  he  was  both  radical  and  con- 
servative, as  sincere  men  are  apt  to  be. 
There  is  nothing  so  radical  or  so  conserva- 
tive as  truth.  It  is  a  two-edged  sword, 
which  cuts  to  the  correct  line  every  time, 
and  so  wins  the  battle  for  both  sides,  and 
commands  peace. 

The  future  of  the  Unitarian  church  he 
had  much  at  heart,  and  his  hope  was  that, 
as  the  Christians  had  largely  failed  in  their 
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bold  attempt  to  abolish    sectarian  name$^ 

the  Unitarians  should  continue  to  abolish 

the  realities  which  those  names  represent, 

until  Presbyterianism  and  Methodism,  etc., 

should  be  but  empty  sheUs^  and  the  frightful 

curse  of  CaMnism  be  thereby  lifted  from 

the  human  race. 

William  W.  Badger. 

178  Broadway,  New  York. 
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VA  CA  TION  0  VER !     THE  BENEFI T, 


''There  are  days  when  one  can  see  a 
thousand  years." 

Such  days  must  be  among  the  benefits  of 
a  vacation,  and  come  as  a  result  of  mixing 
cue's  blood  with  sunshine,  and  letting  the 
wind  stir  in  one's  pulses. 

The  long  months  of  work  and  study  have 
only  half  satisfied  us  with  results;  but  now 
one  day  in  vacation,  when  we  have  been  for 
a  time  a  fellow  with  the  tree  and  grass  and 
stoDe,  the  truth  we  sought  flaches  upon  us. 
The  fulness  of  time  has  come,  and  with  it 
the  vision  we  longed  for  and  strove  to  get. 

"Merely  to  bask  and  ripen  is  sometimes 
the  student's  wiser  business."  Newton, 
idling  there  in  his  garden,  makes  the  great 
discovery  of  his  age.  Without  that  moment 
of  idleness  he  might  have  continued  striving 
for  a  lifetime ;  but,  without  the  life  of  activ- 
ity back  of  that  vacation,  apples  might  have 
continued  falling  to  all  eternity.  When  the 
direct  revelation  is  sealed,  sometimes  the 
indirect  will  yield  its  flood  of  inspiration 
if  one  has  the  faith  to  wait  for  the  gifts  of 
the  spirit.  To  "loaf  and  invite  his  soul" 
was  the  method  of  the  "good  gray  poet" 
when  waiting  for  the  tides  of  the  spirit. 
This  one  does  during  a  vacation. 

And  so  we  take  back  from  a  vacation  its 
gift  of  vision,  and  turn  with  joy  to  the  new 
work  of  the  year  to  gain  its  blessing,  too, 
coming  to  it  with  the  confidence  of  one  who 
maketh  the  heaven  of  his  hope  his  home. 

o.  J.  F. 
Bedford,  Mass. 

For  ages  happiness  has  been  represented 
as  a  huge  precious  stone,  impossible  to 
find,  which  people  seek  for  hopelessly.  It 
is  not  so :  happiness  is  a  mosaic,  composed 
of  a  thousand  little  stones,  which  separately 
and  of  themselves  have  little  value,  but 
which,  united  with  art,  form  a  graceful  de- 
sign.— Mme.  de  Girardin, 


Sunday. 

ft 

A  Grateful  Heart. 

Last  night  I  stole  away  alone  to  find 
A  mellow  crescent  setting  o'er  the  sea, 
And  lingered  in  its  light,  while  over  me 

Blew  fitfully  the  grieving  autumn  wind. 

And  somewhat  sadly  to  myself  I  said, 
"Summer  is  gone,"   and    watched    how 

briffht  and  fast 
Through  the  moon's  track  the  little  waves 
sped  past, — 
"Summer  is  gone!    Her  golden   days  are 
dead. 


"Yes,  they  are  gone,  they  will  return  no 
more." 
The  slender  moon  went  down,  all  red  and 

still ; 
The  stars  shone  clear ;  the  silent  dews  fell 
chill; 
The  waves  with  ceaseless  murmur  washed 
the  shore. 

A  low  voice  spake :  "And  wherefore  art  thou 
sad? 
Here  in  thy  heart  all  summer  folded  lies, 
And  smiles  in  sunshine,  though  the  sweet 
time  dies. 
'Tis  thine  to  keep  forever  fresh  and  glad  1" 

Yea,  gentle  voice,  though  the  fair  days  de- 
part, 
And  skies  grow  cold  above  the  restless 

sea, 
God's  gifts  are  measureless,    and   there 
shall  be 
Eternal  summer  in  the  grateful  heart. 

— Celia  Thazter. 

Monday. 
The  Heavenward  Call. 

What  shall  I  do,  my  Lord,  my  God, 
To  make  my  life  worth  more  to  thee  ? 

Within  my  heart,  through  earth  abroad, 
Deep  voices  stir  and  summon  me. 

Through  strange  confusions  of  the  time 
I  hear  thy  beckoning  call  resound. 

There  is  a  pathway  more  sublime 
Than  yet  my  laggard  feet  have  found. 

My  coward  heart,  my  flagging  feet, — 
They  hold  me  in  b!ewildering  gloom. 

Come  thou,  my  stumbling  steps  to  meet, 
And  lift  me  unto  larger  room  I 

The  dearest  voice  may  lead  astray. 

Speak  thou!    Thy  word  my  guide  shall 
be. 
Oh,  not  from  life  and  men  away. 

But  through  them,  with  them,  up  to  thee. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 
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Tuesday. 
Father  y  I  need  thee. 

Father,  I  need  thee  I  troubles  abound, 
Billows  on  billows  break  all  around ; 

Hold  out  thy  saving  hand, 

Help  me  in  faith  to  stand ; 

Thou  dost  the  waves  command, — 
I  shall  not  sink. 

Father,  I  need  thee  !  dangers  are  near ; 

Thine  arm  around  me,  I  will  not  fear. 
Teach  me  thy  voice  to  know. 
Speaking  so  clear  and  low, — 
"Fear  not,  with  thee  I  go, 
Thou  shalt  o'ercome  I" 

Father,  I  hear  thee ! — hear  and  obey, 
Know  thou  art  near  me,  near  me  alway, — 
Near  me  when  troubles  lower, 
Near  in  temptation's  hour. 
Near  me,  O  Love  and  Power  I 
Yea,  more  than  near  1 

Father,  I  trust  thee  I  thou  wilt  defend, 
Comfort,  and  guard  me  on  to  the  end. 
Still  would  I  do  my  part, 
Keep  a  brave,  cheerful  heart ; 
Since  thou  my  helper  art, 
I  shall  not  fall. 

— Samuel  Longfellow, 

Wednesday. 
The  Two  Shores, 

Upon  the  river's  brink  I  stand, 
Beside  the  rushing  water's  flow. 
And  look  from  on  the  shore  I  know. 

The  safe  and  dear  familiar  land^ 

Unto  another  shore,  which  lies 

Miat-veiled  beneath  the  crimsoning  skies. 
This  is  a  shore,  and  that  a  shore. 
Does  the  earth  cease,  to  rise  once  more 

Beyond  the  river's  span  ? 
Ah,  no  1  the  shores  are  clasped  in  ofie : 
The  same  firm  earth  goes  on,  goes  on 
Though  hidden  for  a  little  space 

From  eye  or  tread  of  man. 

Upon  another  shore  we  stand. 
Beside  a  darker  water's  flow, 
And  catch  beyond  the  earth  ^^  know 
Faint  glimpses  of  another  land 
Dreamine  in  sunshine,  half-descried 
Beyond  the  rushing  river  tide. 
It  is  life  here,  and  life  is  there : 
We  look  from  fair  things  to  most  fair. 

The  river  rolls  between ; 
But,  held  and  bound  and  clasped  in  one. 
Immortal  life  goes  on,  goes  on. 
Though  only  from  the  farther  strand 
The  union  can  be  seen. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 


Thursday. 


Be  True. 


Thou  must  be  true  thyself 
If  thou  the  truth  would'st  teach  ; 

Thy  soul  must  overflow  if  thou 
Another's  soul  would'st  reach : 

It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 

Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  world's  famine  feed  ; 

Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed ; 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed. 

— Iloratius  Sonar. 

Friday. 
Resignation. 

This  wayward  human  heart  of  mine 

Is  learning  now  to  see 
That,  whatsoever  way  I  turn, 

Each  path  leads  up  to  Thee. 

I  used  to  think  that  I  could  choose 

My  road ;  but  now  I  pray 
That  thou  wilt  take  my  hand  in  thine, 

And  lead  me  on  my  way. 

I  used  to  think  that  I  could  plan 

My  life,  and  call  it  mine ; 
But  now  I  ask  my  human  will 

May  be  subdued  to  thine. 

I  suffer ;  but  I  do  not  doubt 

Thy  wisdom  nor  thy  care, 
Knowing  that  thou  dost  make  for  right 

And  goodness  everywhere. 

And  so  I  trust ;  and,  though  my  tears 

May  blind  the  present  way, 
I  feel  that  with  my  hand  in  thine 

I  cannot  go  astray. 

I  call  on  thee,  and  not  in  vain : 
Thou  answerest  to  my  heart. 

I  know  where  there  is  need  of  thee. 
That  there,  O  God,  thou  art ! 

— Anna  R.  Taber. 

Saturday. 

Into  the  Silent  Land. 

Into  the  Silent  Land  1 
Ah  I  who  shall  lead  us  thither? 
Clouds   in    the  evening   sky  more   darkly 

gather, 
And  shattered  wrecks  lie  thicker  on  the 

strand. 
Who  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand 
Thither,  oh,  thither, 
Into  the  Silent  Land  ? 
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Into  the  Silent  Land  I 
To  you,  ye  boundless  regions 
Of  all  perfection  I    Tender  morning  visions 
Of  beauteous  souls!    The  future's  pledge 

and  band  1 
Who  in  life*s  duties  firm  doth  stand, 
Shall  bear  hope's  tender  blossoms 
Into  the  Silent  Land. 

O  Land  I    O  Land  I 
For  all  the  broken-hearted 
The  mildest  herald  by  our  fate  allotted 
Beckons,  and  with  inverted  torch  doth  stand 
To  lead  us  with  a  gentle  hand 
To  the  land  of  the  dear  departed, 
Into  the  Silent  Land. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Unitarian 
Conference  just  held  in  Saratoga  has  made 
itself  historic.  We  believe  that  in  the  fut- 
ure none  since  the  first,  in  1805,  will  rank 
as  of  equal  influence  upon  the  cause  of  Uni- 
tarianism  in  America.  That  which  has 
given  it  its  significance  is  the  harmony  with 
which,  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  compro- 
mise and  divided  sentiment  as  to  the  re- 
ligious basis  of  the  Conference,  all  parties 
have  at  last  come  together, — and  come  to- 
gether not  on  a  basis  that  is  merely  color- 
less and  empty,  and  acceptable  because  mean- 
ing nothing,  but  upon  one  that  is  through 
and  through  positive,  vital,  charged  with  en- 
ergizing and  inspiring  power.  Indeed,  as 
Dr.  Hale  well  said,  it  is  doubtful  if  ever 
since  Christianity  was  bom  has  any  relig- 
ious organization  given  to  the  world  a  state- 
ment that  goes  down  deeper  into  the  very 
heart  of  all  living  and  eternal  religion  than 
this ;  while  at  the  Scame  time  it  leaves  to 
every  church  connected  with  the  Conference 
the  perfect  freedom  of  Congregationalism, 
and  to  every  man  and  woman  the  perfect 
liberty  of  children  of  God. 


The  new  constitution  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference need  not  be  given  here  in  full.  Its 
business  provisions  are  essentially  the  same 
as  those  of  the  old.  Its  new  and  signifi- 
cant parts  are  the  following: — 

''''Preamble, — The  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  Other  Christian  Churches  was  formed 
in  the  year  18<i5,  with  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  churches  and  societies 
which  should  imite  in  it  for  more  and  bet- 


ter work  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  These 
churches  accept  the  religion  of  Jesus,  hold- 
ing, in  accordance  with  his  teaching,  that 
practical  religion  is  sunmied  up  in  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man.  The  Conference  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  its  constituency  is  Con- 
gregational in  tradition  and  policy.  There- 
fore, it  declares  that  nothing  in  this  consti- 
tution is  to  be  construed  as  an  authoritative 
test ;  and  we  cordially  invite  to  our  working 
fellowship  any  who,  while  differing  from  us 
in  belief,  are  in  general  sympathy  with  our 
spirit  and  oiu*  practical  aims. 

'*  Article  I.  The  churches  and  other  or- 
ganizations here  represented  unite  them- 
selves in  a  common  body  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other 
Christian  Churches." 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Conference  not  only  keeps  the  Christian 
name,  but  it  does  much  more, — it  declares 
that  the  chiu'ches  fonning  the  Conference 
**  accept  the  religion  of  Jesus,  holding,  in 
accordance  with  his  teaching,  that  practical 
religion  is  summed  up  in  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man."  And,  best  of  all,  this  basis 
was  adopted,  by  the  Conference,  not  only 
heartily,  but    without   one    dissenting   vote. 


It  is  clear  that  this  extraordinary  unanim- 
ity could  not  have  been  reached  without  two 
things,  which  had  prepared  the  way  for  it. 
One  was  the  wisdom  of  the  preceding  Con- 
ference in  ordering  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Revision  should  be  made  in 
print  six  months  before  it  was  to  be  acted 
upon.  This  allowed  time  for  careful  con- 
sideration in  our  churches,  and  full  discus- 
sion in  our  denominational  journals,  thus 
helping  everybody  to  a  better  imderstanding 
of  the  mind  of  the  Unitarian  bo<ly  as  a 
whole  upon  the  subject.  The  second  was 
an  informal  preliminary  meeting  called  by 
Mr.  George  II.  Ellis  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, for  the  purpose  of  comparing  tlie 
various  plans  of  revision  that  had  been  pro- 
posed in  various  quarters,  with  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  some  plan  that  would  be  gen- 
erally satisfactory.  This  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  between  one  and  two  hundred  of 
those  members  of  the  Conference  who  had 
manifested  most  interest  in  the  revision 
question.  At  this  meeting  the  Committee  on 
Revision  offered  a  new  report,  much  changed 
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from  that  which  they  had  submitted  in  print 
six  months  before.  As  the  meeting  went  on 
and  the  minds  of  all  present  came  to  more 
and  more  full  expression,  it  grew  increas- 
ingly clear  that  upon  this  report  a  very  large 
part  of  the  Conference  could  agree.  This 
was  submitted  to  the  full  Conference  the 
next  day  as  the  final  perfected  report  of  the 
committee,  and  adopted  with  the  unanimity 
described  above.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  delight  of  the  Conference  was  almost  un- 
bounded w^hen  this  happy  issue  was  reached ; 
and  the  fer\^or  with  which  that  great  com- 
pany, at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote,  joined 
in  the  hymn  of  grateful  joy, 

''From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies 
Let  the  Creator's  praise  arise," 

can  never  be  forgotten. 


And  now  that  the  wisdom  and  the  grace 
have  been  given  us  to  put  aside  small  things 
and  imite  on  the  great,  lifting  up  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  world  a  banner  the  simplest 
and  noblest  that  the  religious  thought  of 
man  has  ever  framed, — so  noble,  indeed, 
that  more  and  more  it  must  command  the 
love  and  honor  of  mankind, — a  great  new 
opportimity  and  a  corresponding  new  respon- 
sibility are  i)laced  before  the  Unitarian  body 
in  this  country.  Will  we  be  equal  to  it? 
Let  us  now  as  one  man,  with  a  unity  of  pur- 
pose, a  zeal,  and  a  consecration  such  as  we 
have  never  known,  go  forward  to  give  our 
peerless  gospel  of  reason  and  love  and  life  to 
the  world. 

The  recent  Saratoga  meeting  was  a  notable 
one,  not  only  on  account  of  the  action  taken 
in  connection  with  the  new  constitution, 
but  by  reason  of  the  large  attendance  upon 
it,  its  thoroughly  representative  character, 
and  the  general  excellence  of  its  papers  and 
addresses.  We  doubt  if  any  preceding  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  ever  reached  a  higher 
intellectual  or  spiritual  level.  The  meeting 
occurred  so  late  in  the  month  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  more  than  a  very  brief  re- 
port of  it.  Indeed,  in  order  to  report  it  at 
all,  we  are  obliged  to  delay  our  present  issue 
several  days  V)eyond  the  time  it  ought  to  be 
in  our  subscribers'  Iiauds. 


tarian  Annual' '  for  1804-95,  illustrated. 
Its  eighteen  pages  are  crowded  with  infor- 
mation about  our  Unitarian  organizations, 
churches,  work,  and  men,  with  pictures  of 
a  dozen  of  our  most  distinguished  leaders, 
and  quotations  from  the  writings  of  thirty  or 
forty  more,  setting  forth  the  Unitarian  gos- 
pel. The  object  of  the  ''Annual"  is  to  dis- 
seminate information,  and  especially  to  stir 
up  our  chiu'ches  to  greater  missionary  zeal. 
To  this  object  it  seems  well  adapted.  May 
it  be  circulated  by  the  ten  thousand,  and 
bear  plentiful  fruit! 


The  Unitarian  Club  of  Boston  has  issued 
an  exceedingly  bright  and  attractive  "Uni- 


In  the  Forum  for  September  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Barrows,  president  of  the  great  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  of  Chicago,  calls  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  results  that  are  already 
appearing  from  that  Parliament.  He  says: 
'*The  human  race  has  been  wofully  di- 
vided, by  national  and  other  antipathies,  es- 
pecially by  those  of  religion.  It  is  remark- 
able, therefore,  that  the  first  universal  coun- 
cil ever  held,  the  first  parliament  of  man, 
was  a  religious  convention."  The  special 
preparations  for  this  remarkable  gathering 
were,  Dr.  Barrows  thinks,  "the  almost  uni- 
versal spread  of  Christian  missions ;  the  rise 
and  study  of  comparative  religion ;  the  wide 
use  of  the  English  language  in  the  world: 
international  facilities  for  travel ;  ample  re- 
ligious freedom  in  America,  where  Church 
and  State  are  separated ;  the  attractive  op- 
portunity afforded  by  a  world's  exposition; 
and  much  hard  work,  extending  through 
more  than  three  years. "  Besides  the  daily 
reports  of  the  Parliament,  which  were  car- 
ried by  the  Chicago  papers  to  many  millions 
of  readers,  we  are  told  that  the  permanent 
reports,  more  or  less  complete,  which  hate 
been  published  in  bound  volumes,  hare 
reached  a  sale  of  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, going  to  nearly  all  the  libraries  of  the 
world.  Natm^Uy,  one  result  of  all  this  has 
been  a  wide-spread  new  interest  in  the  study 
of  comparative  religion,  not  only  in  Chris- 
tian, but  to  some  extent  also  in  non-Ghris- 
tian  lands.  Heretofore  such  study  has  been 
confined  mainly  to  a  very  few  scholars:  now 
it  is  everywhere  attracting  the  attention  of 
educated  people.  Dr.  Barrows  thinks,  too, 
that  one  of  the  chief  ideas  w^hich  the  Parlia- 
ment made  luminous  was  a  reunited  Chris- 
tendom, the  preparation  for  a  Christianized 
world.     "Since  the  best  religion  must  come 
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to  the  front,''  he  says,  **may  we  not  look  to 
see  the  lines  of  human  progress  centring 
more  and  more  in  Christ,  the  unifier  of  man- 
kind?'' 


The  last  English  Unitarian  papers  hring 
TTord  of  the  death,  on  September  2d,  of 
liev.  John  Hamilton  Thom,  a  man  of  rare 
quality  of  spirit  and  rich  learning,  who  for 
more  than  half  a  century  has  been  among  the 
most  widely  known  and  honored  Unitarian 
ministers  of  England.  He  spent  all  his 
active  life  in  Liverpool,  having  been  minis- 
ter of  the  Renshaw  Street  Chapel  for  thirty- 
six  years,  from  1831  to  1867 ;  and,  although 
he  did  not  have  charge  of  a  congregation 
after  the  last-named  date,  he  yet  continued 
active  religious,  literary,  and  philanthropic 
work  in  Liveri>ool  up  almost  to  the  time  of 
liis  death.  Besides  being  a  gifted  preacher, 
he  did  much  valuable  work  with  his  pen, 
contributing  extensively  to  the  ProHpectivey 
yational  and  Theological  BeviewSy  and 
other  liberal  periodicals,  and  giving  to  the 
public  a  number  of  books,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  were  the  *'Life  of 
Blanco  White"  in  1845,  a  *' Commentary 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians"  in  1851, 
a  treatise  on  '*  Christ  the  Revealer"  in  1859 
(enlarged  in  1879),  the  '*Life  and  Letters  of 
John  James  Tayler",in  1872,  and  a  volume 
of  sermons  of  rare  spiritual  power,  entitled 
**Laws  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ," 
in  1883.  Prof.  Alexander  Gordon,  in  a  fine 
article  upon  Mr.  Thom  in  the  London  Chris- 
tian L\f€,  says  of  him:  ** Though  he  was 
never  in  the  broad  or  popular  sense  of  the 
word  a  public  man,  yet  his  teaching  has 
moulded  many  lives  to  the  finest  issues,  and 
the  powerful  and  finished  thoughts  embodied 
in  his  calm  and  masculine  writings  have 
struck  their  roots  into  the  souls  of  a  long 
swcession  of  grateful  readers.  Those  who 
at  any  time  were  privileged  in  any  degree  to 
come  under  the  elevating  spell  of  his  min- 
gled dignity  and  grace  will  reverently  con- 
less  their  ineffaceable  debt  to  a  spirit  imique 
in  its  quality." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thom  inevitably  calls  to 
mind  one  of  the  most  marked  events  in  the 
history  of  English  Unitarianism ;  namely, 
the  famous  ''liiverpool  Controversy"  of  1839. 
Thirteen  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  unitetl  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 


entitled  ' '  Unitarianism  Confuted, ' '  with  a 
view  to  checking  the  growth  and  influence  of 
the  dangerous  heresy  in  that  city.  The  chal- 
lenge thus  thrown  out  was  promptly  accepted 
by  the  three  Unitarian  ministers  then  settled 
in  Liverpool,  Rev.  James  Marti neau.  Rev. 
Henry  Giles,  and  Rev.  John  Hamilton  Thom, 
who  delivered  thirteen  lectures  in  reply. 
These  lectures  were  listened  to  by  very  large 
audiences,  and  attracted  attention  all  over 
England.  The  portly  volume,  entitled  "Uni- 
tarianism Defended, ' '  which  contained  them^ 
soon  became  a  Unitarian  classic,  and  was 
perhaps  as  complete  and  able  a  statement 
and  defence  of  Unitarian  doctrine  in  its 
earlier  form  as  has  ever  been  made.  In  this 
series  of  lectures  Mr.  Thom  gave  four,  upon 
"The  Practical  Importance  of  the  Unitarian 
Controversy,"  "Christianity  not  the  Prop- 
erty of  Critics  and  Scholars,  but  the  Gift  of 
God  to  All  Men, "  "The  Unscriptural  Origin 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,"  and  "The  Comforter,  even 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  dwelleth  in  us,  and 
teacheth  all  things."  All  three  of  the 
preachers  were  young  at  the  time,  but  their 
powerful  discourses  lifted  them  up  at  once 
into  wide  public  notice.  Each  had  after- 
ward a  distinguished  career;  and  one,  the 
greatest  of  the  three,  and  perhaps  the  great- 
est theologian  and  philosopher  that  England 
has  produced  this  century,  Mr.  Martineau, 
still  lives,  at  the  ripe  age  of  nearly  ninety 
years. 

As  we  go  to  press  comes  the  sad  news  of 
the  death,  at  his  home  in  Concord,  Mass., 
of  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  secretary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  His  loss 
will  be  felt  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  for  he  was  known  and 
honored  wherever  Unitarian  opinions  have 
been  promulgated.  Tireless  as  a  worker, 
wise  indeed  as  a  counsellor,  skilful  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, faithful  and  true  to  every  trust, 
he  was  the  friend,  adviser,  helper,  and  con- 
fidant of  all. 


The  only  conclusive  evidence  of  a  man's 
sin(!erity  is  that  he  gives  himself  for  a  prin- 
ciple. Words,  money,  all  things  else,  are 
comparatively  easy  to  give  away ;  but,  when 
a  man  makes  gift  of  his  daily  life  and  prac- 
tice, it  is  plain  that  the  truth,  whatever  it 
may  be,  has  taken  possession  of  him. — 
LoifcU. 
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The  follow iDg  item  is  of  interest  as  show- 
ing how  energetic  some  of  the  Sunday- 
school  work  is  in  the  West: — 

"The  *  chapel  cars'  that  have  heen  run  in 
the  West  by  one  or  two  denominations  have 
now  been  followed  by  a  Sunday-school  car, 
the  ^Good  News,*  which  has  been  built  and 
fitted  up,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8,000,  to  prop- 
agate Sunday-school  work  throughout  the 
West.  Its  use  is  given  free  by  a  man  who 
withholds  his  name  at  present ;  and  a  corps 
of  competent  Sunday-school  workers  will 
travel  on  it  from  place  to  place,  holding 
services  in  each  town  and  village." 

It  is  somewhat  needful  for  us  to  lift  up 
our  eyes  from  our  own  work  and  look 
about,  in  order  to  understand  that,  while 
we  think  the  world  moves,  there  is  still 
need  of  a  little  more  push.  The  paragraph 
below  was  quoted  in  the  Watchman  (Bap- 
tist) from  another  paper  withoat  any  com- 
ments; but  the  smile  of  the  Watchman  edi- 
tor is  very  evident.  In  our  Unitarian  Sun- 
day-school addresses  we  are  only  too  glad  to 
have  the  views  and  presence  of  women,  ex- 
perts as  they  are  so  frequently  in  this  de- 
partment : — 

"We  announced  last  week  the  withdrawal 
of  Rev.  Carter  Helm  Jones  and  ourself  from 
the  programme  of  the  Kentucky  Sunday 
School  Union  Convention  at  Rus&ellville 
because  two  ladies  were  to  make  addresses 
there  before  the  public  mixed  assembly. 
We  are  glad  to  announce  that  those  having 
the  matter  in  charge  promptly  changed  the 
programme,  removing  the  objection;  and 
thereupon  we  both  agreed  to  make  the 
speeches  according  to  appointment." 

The  Congregational  Sunday  School  Super- 
intendents* Union  of  Boston  took  for  the 
subject  of  its  opening  session  this  season, 
"Why  are  Massachusetts  Congregational 
Sunday-schools  losing  Membership  and  In- 
fluence, while  Other  Denominations  are 
gaining?"  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a 
report  of  the  meeting,  the  expression  of 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  Congregational 
Sunday-schools  needed  more  enthusiasm  and 
the  adoption  of  better  methods.  The  Epis- 
copalian Sunday-schools  are  fairly  prosper- 
ous, and  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
take  great  pains  to  make  their  work 
thorough  and  interesting.  Yet,  with  all 
respect  to  our  friends  in  that  denomination, 
there  are  greater  possibilities  of  variety  and 
attractiveness  in  the  Congregational  way  of 
handling'  Sunday-schools  than  in  the  more 
formal  and  catechetical  habits  of  the  Epis- 
copalians. The  source  of  trouble  discussed 
above  lies,  probably,  in  the  lack  of  whole- 
heartedness  and  appreciation  of  the  Sunday- 
school  cause.  It  might  be  said  that  that  is 
tru«)  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday-school  constit- 
uency. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  will  be  held  at  an 
interesting  place,— Newport,  R.I.,  in  the 
Channing  Memorial  Church  (Rev.  6ei)rge 
W.  Cntter,  pastor).  The  beauty  and  the 
associations  of  the  city  create  special  inter- 
est, bnt  the  programme  of  exeicises  prom- 
ises to  furnish  sufficient  inducements  for 
a  large  attendance.  At  the  opening  sessioD 
on  Wednesday  evening,  October  24,  Rev. 
Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  will  give  the  chief 
address.  Subject,  "The  Place  in  Modem 
Training  of  Religious  and  Moral  Instiuc- 
tion. " 

Dr.  Abbott  will  treat  this  subject  on  high 
ranges  of  thought,  and  yet,  no  doubt,  with 
practical  applications  of  the  theme.  The 
sessions  on  the  next  day,  Thursday,  fore- 
noon and  afternoon,  will  be  filled  by  lead- 
ing speakers,  some  of  them  being  Prof.  J. 
Estlin  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Rev.  George  C.  Cres- 
sey.  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Camp,  and  one  or 
two  others  yet  to  be  announced.  The  sub- 
jects treated  will  be  of  vital  importance  to 
all,  whether  in  or  out  of  Sunday-schools, 
who  are  interested  in  the  religious  and 
moral  instruction  of  the  young.  Some  of 
the  topics  assigned  are  "The  Power  of  Per- 
sonality in  the  Teacher,"  "Our  own  His- 
tory in  the  Sunday-school,"  "The  Duty  of 
the  Church  to  the  Sunday-school,"  "The 
Duty  of  the  Sunday-school  to  the  Church." 
By  the  generosity  of  our  Newport  friends 
all  individuals  who  wish  to  go  will  be 
entertained  on  Wednesday  nigbt.  This  is 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  sach 
hospitality  overnight  is  commonly  limited 
to  delegates  and  life  members.  Those 
churches  and  Sunday-schools  contributing 
the  past  year  to  the  treasury  of  the  Unita- 
rian Snnday  School  Society  are  entitled  to 
three  delegates  each,  with  full  powers  to 
vote  and  discuss  business.  To  all  others 
full  privileges  of  participation,  except  with 
regard  to  voting  and  debate  of  business. 
Special  rates  will  be  made  over  the  various 
branches  of  the  Old  Colony  system. 

Another  tract  has  been  added  to  the  series 
for  free  distribution  published  by  the  Uni- 
tarian Sunday  School  Society,  being  No.  4. 
Subject,  "What  is  needed  to  make  a  Suc- 
cessful Sunday-school  ?"  by  Rev.  Earl  M. 
Wilbur  of  Portland,  Ore.  This  is  a  very 
inspiring  and  helpful  word  from  one  of  our 
most  successful  Sunday-school  workers. 
Copies  can  be  had  by  applying  or  writing 
for  the  same. 

The  ChanniuK  Hall  "Talks"  were  re- 
sumed September  22,  Rev.  W.  Hanson  Puh- 
ford  taking  the  Intermediate  and  Advanced, 
and  Miss  A.  C.  Dockham  the  Primary. 
The  subject  this  winter  is  "The  Life  of 
Jesus,"  now  appearing  in  the  one-topic 
graded  system. 

The  readers  of  the  Unitarian  are  re- 
minded again  that  the  presidt-nt  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Sunday  School  Society  is  very  glad 
to  consult  with  workers  iu  the  field.     The 
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society  which  he  represents  realizes  that  an 
important  part  of  its  work  lies  in  that 
direction,  aud  he  trusts  that  there  will  be 
frank  and  ready  application  on  the  part  of 
any  one  who  desires  such  advice  or  help. 
The  following  extract  is  from  one  of  many 
letters  received  during  the. year  acknowledg- 
ing: the  help  which  the  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  Society  gave  in  missionary  and  co- 
operative ways:  "Your  kindness  to  our 
little  Sunday-school  and  the  valued  assist- 
ance of  the  Sunday  School  Society  will  not 
be  forgotten.  Without  them  the  society 
could  bardly  have  been  able  to  carry  the 
additional  expense  of  a  Sunday-school." 

Edwabd  a.  Hobton. 


GUILDS. 


CONTENTMENT. 

Essay  hy  Rohena  Waterman. 

My  first  object  is  to  suggest  some  anti- 
dote against  the  many  ways  of  tormeotiug 
oae's  self. 

For  instance,  a  great  deal  of  fretting 
might  be  avoided  by  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  unmixed  good  in 
the  world.  A  great  many  meu,  ignorant  of 
this  fact,  after  having  made  a  free  choice  in 
a  matter,  find  many  causes  for  blaming 
their  judgment.  One  has  had  the  colors 
red  and  black  set  before  him,  and  is  not 
satisfied  because  he  failed  to  choose  pure 
white.  Shenstone  has  faithfully  worked  out 
the  whole  process. 

We  are  .  oftentimes  in  suspense  betwixt 
the  choice  of  different  pursuits.  We  choose 
one  at  last,  doubtinj^ly,  but  with  an  uncon- 
quered  hankering  after  the  other.  We  find 
the  scheme  which  we  have  chosen  answer 
our  purposes  but  indifferently,  as  most 
worldly  projects  will.  We  therefore  repent 
of  our  choice,  and  immediately  fancy  hap- 
piness in  the  paths  which  we  decline,  and 
this  heightens  our  uneasiness.  We  might 
at  least  escape  the  aggravation  of  it.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  we  would  have  been 
more  unhappy,  but  extremely  probable  that 
we  would  have  been  not  less  so  had  we  made 
a  different  decision. 

Over-sensitiveness  about  wha^  people 
may  say  regarding  you  or  your  actions 
causes  a  great  amount  of  discomfort.  This 
requires  to  be  blunted.  You  must  consider 
whether  anything  you  can  do  will  have 
much  connection  with  what  they  will  say; 
and,  besides,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
really  will  say  anything  about  you.  Many 
unhappy  persons  seem  to  imaj^ine  that  they 
are  always  in  a  public  exhibition  with  all 
the  world  as  spectators,  whereas  all  the 
time  they  have  been  playing  to  empty 
benches.  They  fancy,  too,  that  they  are 
the  particular  theme  of  every  passer-by.    If, 


however,  they  must  listen  to  imaginary 
conversations  about  themselves,  they  might 
defy  the  proverb,  and  hear  themselves  well 
spoken  of.  But  suppose  it  is  no  fancy,  and 
you  really  are  the  object  of  unmerited  gos- 
sip, what  then?  In  that  case,  I  do  not 
think  the  abuse  can  touch  you.  If  yon  are 
guiltless,  it  ought  not  to  hurt  your  feeliigs 
any  more  than  if  it  were  about  some  oUier 
person  whom  you  do  not  even  know.  It 
would  do  great  injury  "if  this  unjust  talk 
about  you  were  believed  by  those  people 
whose  good  opinions  are  of  importance  to 
you.  But,  to  bear  up  against  it,  you  must 
form  some  just  estimate  of  its  nature  and 
extent. 

We  might  measure  it  by  the  worldly 
harm  it  does  us.  We  must  not  let  our 
imagination  conjure  up  all  sorts  of  hateful 
things.  It  is  partly  our  own  fault  if  the 
people  who  know  us  well  believe  it.  That 
should  be  a  circle  where  no  poisoned  dart 
can  reach  us.  But  for  the  injury  done  in 
the  world's  estimation,  it  is  a  piece  of  ill- 
fortune,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  moan 
much  over  it. 

If  we  do  not  meet  with  the  gratitude 
which  we  expect,  a  little  thought  will  keep 
us  from  being  discontented.  If  we  could 
only  measure  our  expectations  of  gratitude 
by  the  amount  of  benevolence  we  expend, 
we  would  not  so  quickly  call  people  un- 
grateful. But  many  people  place  such  value 
on  any  service  they  may  render,  it  is  not 
odd  they  are  discontented  with  what  they 
receive  in  return,  which  nevertheless  may 
be  as  much  as  they  deserve.  Besides,  many 
people  expect  from  gratitude  what  only  af- 
fection can  give. 

There  are  many  ways,  I  think,  in  which 
we  can  console  ourselves  when  we  think  we 
are  not  as  much  esteemed  as  we  should  be. 
We  must  remember  that  most  people  do 
not  look  for  anybody's  merits  or  admire 
them,  unless  they  happen  to  come  in  their 
way.  If  a  person  did  not  justly  appreciate 
your  merits,  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  at 
all  pleasant  to  hear  him  praise  them.  We 
must  consider  how  few  people  have  the  op- 
portunity of  forming  a  just  judgment  of  uh. 
Then  we  must  remember  how  very  few  of 
these  are  persons  whose  judgment  would 
influence  us  in  other  matters ;  and  we  must 
conclude  that  these  people  do  estimate  us 
fairly,  though  we  may  never  hear  of  it. 

We  all  seek  sympathy,  and  wish  the 
world  to  recognize  our  talents  and  labors; 
but  this  craving  may  become  morbid  unless 
we  constantly  keep  it  in  check  by  reflecting 
upon  its  vanity  or  thinking  of  the  different 
and  higher  motives  which  should  govern  us. 

Helps  said  truly : — 

"Man  has  fallen  into  a  pitiable  state  of 
moral  sickness,  in  whose  eyes  the  good  opin- 
ion of  his  fellow-men  is  the  test  of  merit, 
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and  their  applause  the  principal  reward  for 
exertion." 

A  habit  of  mistrust  is  a  torment  to  some 
people.  It  taints  their  love  and  their  friend- 
ship. They  take  up  small  causes  of  offence. 
They  expect  their  friends  to  be  exactly  the 
8ame  at  all  times,  which  is  more  than 
human  nature  can  do.  They  try  to  find  out 
if  they  are  sufficiently  loved.  They  watch 
the  effects  of  absence  upon  their  friends, 
and  wish  these  friends  to  prove  that  their 
intimacy  is  upon  the  same  footing  as  before. 
Some  persons  acquire  these  suspicious  ways 
through  a  natural  diffidence,  for  which  they 
are  often  loved  the  more.  And  they  might 
find  comfort  in  that  if  they  would  only  be- 
lieve it.  But  in  others  these  habits  arise 
from  selfishness,  and  they  should  try  to  up- 
root such  a  disposition. 

Contentment  abides  with  truth.  We 
generally  suffer  for  wishing  to  appear  other 
than  what  we  are,  whether  it  be  richer, 
greater,  or  more  learned.  The  delusion 
soon  becomes  a  torture. 

A  great  aid  to  contentment  is  fit  objects 
to  employ  the  intervals  of  life.  The  life  of 
many  a  man  is  a  sort  of  listless  apathy. 
He  is  either  grinding  or  doing  nothing. 
A  man  who  is  half  of  his  life  fiercely  busy 
generally  spends  the  other  half  in  idleness. 
A  person  should  have  some  pursuits  which 
he  can  at  any  time  turn  to. 

But  the  most  fatal  idleness  is  that  of  the 
heart,  and  the  man  that  is  weary  of  life  may 
be  sure  he  does  not  love  his  fellow-creatures 
as  he  ought. 

You  will  never  be  content  as  long  as  you 
think  the  events  of  this  life  of  so  much 
importance.  Many  people  do  this,  and 
they  make  themselves  very  uncomfortable 
through  it.  They  regard  external  things 
as  the  only  realities:  and,  so  long  as  they 
have  made  their  home  here,  they  must  have 
it  arranged  to  suit  them.  In  all  they  under- 
take they  feel  the  anxiety  of  a  gambler,  not 
the  calmness  of  a  laboring  man.  It  is  not 
the  motives  for  their  endeavor  which  con- 
cerns them,  but  the  success  or  failure  of 
their  efforts.  An  Epicurean  says,  "It  will 
be  all  the  same  a  hundred  vears  hence." 
But  a  truly  religious  man  exhorts  them  to 
extend  their  hopes  to  the  future. 

But  the  others  are  thinking  only  of  the 
present,  though  they  do  not  enjoy  it  any 
more  for  all  that.  So  they  go  on  planning, 
fretting,  and  contending  until  an  event 
about  which  they  have  felt  the  least  anx- 
ious sweeps  them  away  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  give  or  quote  any 
specifics  for  real  afflictions,  except  to  say 
that,  as  long  as  there  is  anything  to  be  done 
in  a  matter,  the  time  for  grieving  has  not 
come.  But,  when  the  subject  for  grief  is 
inevitable,  sorrow  is  to  be  borne  like  pain ; 


and  we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  lot, 
the  trial,  and  the  privilege  of  man.  And, 
surely,  the  reliance  on  divine  goodness,  and 
our  full  belief  in  another  world,  should  con- 
sole us  against  the  under-current  of  vexa- 
tions which  is  not  wanting  in  the  smoothest 
life. 

Rev.  W.  R.  G.  Mellen  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Col.,  writes  that  a  young  people's 
religious  society  will  be  organized  in  the 
Unitarian  church  this  fall. 

The  society  at  Bolton,  Mass.,  is  soon  to 
observe  its  first  anniversary,  having  had  a 
helpful  year's  work,  we  believe. 

The  new  recording  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Guild  Alliance  is  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Mar- 
tine  of  Dorchester.  By  mistake  our  last 
issue  gave  another  name  in  connection  with 
the  office.  The  secretary  has  a  timely  no- 
tice to  guilds  in  the  Christian  Register  of 
September  13  in  regard  to  reporting  names 
of  delegates  and  minister  to  her,  in  order  to 
become  members  of  the  Alliance.  She  says 
further,  "Asserting  that  the  future  Unita- 
rian churches  depend  upon  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  our  present  young  people,  it  be- 
hooves all  who  have  not  formed  young  peo- 
ple's societies  to  do  so,  that  our  young 
people  may  be  educated  and  interested  to 
promote  even  better  living  and  better  work 
in  the  future  than  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  past." 

Already  guilds  must  be  selecting  subjects 
for  meetings  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  many  to  have  published 
extracts  from  these  lists,  and  later  a  com- 
bined lot  of  topics  could  be  issued  to  circu- 
late among  both  old  and  new  organizations. 
Accordingly,  send  lists  to  the  president  and 
secretary. 

Rev.  N.  S.  Seaver  writes  in  regard  to 
guild  work  in  Millbury,  Ma&s.,  that  the 
study  of  "Noble  Lives"  was  "an  encourag- 
ing success."  Forty  subjects  were  chosen, 
and  a  programme  for  nine  months  laid  out 
Attendance  and  interest  were  well  kept  up 
to  the  last  meeting.  Texts  were  given  at 
meetings,  and  the  golden  text  was  recited  in 
concert  at  the  close.  Biographical  quota- 
tions were  given  each  time. 

B.  R.  BULKELEY. 


UNITY  CLUBS. 


Inquiries  are  frequently  made  for  good 
plays,  such  as  are  suitable  to  give  in  church 
vestries  and  before  Unity  Clubs.  Similar 
inquiries  are  made  for  entertainments  which 
are  tasteful  and  of  a  good  character.  Will 
any  who  can  help  us  to  answer  such  queries 
send  us  word  of  such  plays,  tableaux,  "panto- 
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mimes,  or  other  eDtertainments  as  they  have 
tried  and  know  to  be  of  a  wholesome 
natare  ?  The  clubs  and  other  societies  can 
help  each  other  very  much  by  contributing 
of  their  experience  and  knowledge  in  this 
way.  The  results  of  our  inquiries  will  be 
puolished  for  the  benefit  of  all  in  due  time. 
Address  all  replies  to  Geo.  W.  Cooke,  25 
Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

The  literary  class  of  the  Unity  Club  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  devotes  nine  evenings  to  the 
study  of  "Colonial  Massachusetts.*'  These 
studies  follow  those  of  last  year  on  the  be- 
ginnings of  American  history.  The  pro- 
gramme is  prepared  with  the  same  care  and 
thoroughness,  and  gives  ample  references. 
The  subjects  to  be  considered  are  **The 
Struggle  between  France  and  England/' 
'♦Politics  and  Society  from  1700  to  1750," 
**Cau8es  of  the  Revolution,"  "British  Policy," 
'♦Resistance  of  the  People,"  "Outbreak  of 
Hostilities,"  "Siege  of  Boston,"  "Lights  and 
Shades  of  Religion  and  Politics,"  "Types  of 
Patriotism."  The  fourth  evening  will  be 
devoted  to  a  dramatic  representation,  in  four 
scenes,  of  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons during  January  and  March,  1766. 

The  Unity  Club  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  to 
devote  nineteen  evenings  to  lectures  on  the^ 
social  questions  of  the  day.  Among  the 
subjects  to  be  considered  are  "Labor  Unions 
and  Strikes,"  "Profit-sharing  and  Co-opera- 
tion," "Single  Tax,"  "Scientific  Charity," 
**  Temperance  Question,"  "Immigration," 
"Prison  Reform,"  and  "Child-saving."  The 
programme  gives  an  excellent  list  of  author- 
ities and  works  of  reference  under  each 
topic.  It  is  not  announced  in  any  way  on 
the  printed  outline  by  whom  the  lectures 
&re  to  be  given.  To  outsiders  this  seems  to 
be  a  serious  defect,  for  it  leaves  one  quite  in 
doubt  as  to  how  the  course  is  to  be  managed. 

At  Lancaster,  N.H.,  Rev.  A.  N.  Somers, 
minister  of  the  Unitarian  church,  has  de- 
vised an  admirable  scheme  of  University 
Extension  lecturing.  He  is  to  give  in  his 
Church,  on  Wednesday  evenings,  twenty- 
four  lectures  on  the  leaaing  questions  of  the 
day,  divided  into  six  sut^groups  of  three 
and  five  lectures  each.  The  first  sub-group 
is  devoted  to  problems  in  popular  science, 
and  gives  a  lecture  each  to  the  Relations  of 
Science  to  Invention,  Bacteriology,  the  Germ 
Theory  of  Disease,  and  Nutrition.  The  fourth 
sub-group  gives  five  lectures  to  problems  in 
sociology.  The  special  topics  are  the  co- 
operative Law  in  Nature  and  Society, 
Labor  Problem  of  To-day,  The  Defective 
and  Delinquent  Classes  in  Society,  Working- 
men  and  Old  Age  Endowments,  and  Domes- 
tic Economy  as  a  Science.  Each  lecture  is 
intended  to  be  short  and  pointed,  notes  are 
to  be  taken  by  the  hearers,  di^cubsion  is  to 


follow  the  lecture,  and  class  drill  is  to  be 
made  use  of  in  order  to  fix  the  subjects  in 
the  mind  of  the  student.  This  effort  of  Mr. 
Somers's  to  introduce  the  University  Exten- 
sion in  connection  with  his  church  work  is 
admirable  in  every  way,  and  deserves  the 
heartiest  support  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Lancaster.  George  W.  Cooke. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


"God  and  Christ."— This  is  the  title  of 
a  volume  of  sermons  by  Rev.  Stopford  A. 
Brooke,  LL.D.  We  have  not  yet  received 
the  book,  but  understand  that  it  will  be  for 
sale  at  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  in  a  few 
days;  and,  as  Dr.  Brooke  is  shortly  ex- 
pected in  this  country,  we  are  sure  this  vol- 
ume, which  will  give  an  opportunity  for 
closer  insight  into  the  lofty  temples  in 
which  the  poet  -  preacher's  spirit  loves  to 
dwell,  will  be  heartily  welcome.  Anything 
written  by  Dr.  Brooke  is  sure  to  have  a  high 
literary  value  over  and  above  its  merit  as 
regards  skilful  handling  of  the  difficult 
themes  of  theology.  A  proper  review  may 
be  expected  in  our  next  issue. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  are  to  add  a  volume  on  "George 
William  Curtis"  to  their  excellent  "Ameri- 
can Men  of  Letters"  series.  The  writer  of 
the  volume  is  Edward  Cary.  It  will  be 
ready  this  fall. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  recently  passed 
his  eighty-fifth  birthday.  He  is  in  good 
health,  and  does  considerable  work. 

The  notices  of  Kidd's  "Social  Evolution" 
and  Drummond's  "Ascent  of  Man"  which 
we  promised  last  month  have  been  unavoid- 
ably delayed  until  this.  But  perhaps  they 
will  not  h&  less  enjoyed  for  the  delay. 

Under  the  title  of  "A  College  Town  Pul- 
pit," Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  monthly  sermons.  Price  50  cents  a  year, 
5  cents  a  number.  The  subjects  of  the  first 
two  sermons  (for  September  and  October) 
are  "The  Soul's  Cry  for  God"  and  "Jesus  as 
Humanity's  Ideal."  Subscriptions  are  so- 
licited. These  sermons  will  be  furnished  in 
quantities  of  ten  or  more  to  Post-Office 
Missions  and  churches  at  special  reduced 
rates. 

The  September  number  of  the  New  World 
is  up  to  the  level  of  its  predecessors,  to  say 
which  is  high  praise.  The  following  is  its 
list  of  articles:  "Universal  Religion,"  by 
John  W.  Chadwick;  "The  Influence  of 
Philosophy  upon  Greek  Social  Life,"  by 
Alfred  W.  Benn;  "Animism  and  Teutonic 
Mythology,"  by  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saus- 
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saye ;  **The  Roots  of  Agnosticism,"  by 
James  Seth ;  "Giordano  Bruno's  *Expul8ion 
of  the  Beast  Triumphant/"  by  W.  R. 
Thaver:  **The  Service  of  Worship  and  the 
Service  of  Thought,"  by  C.  F.  Dole ;  "The 
Resurrection  of  Jesus,"  by  Alfred  Reville ; 
''Truth  as  apprehended  and  expressed  in 
Art,"  by  G.  F.  Genung;  also  about  fifty 
pages  of  carefully  written  book  reviews. 

Mr.  Edward  Emerson  of  Concord,  Mass., 
the  son  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  has  re- 
cently been  lecturing  in  London.  One  of 
his  subjects  is  "Thoreau,"  a  name  of  grow- 
ing interest  in  England.  He  has  also  been 
speaking  on  his  father's  correspondence 
with  John  Sterling, — a  series  of  letters 
never  given  to  the  world,  but  which,  we  are 
told,  the  London  publishers  are  trying  to 
get  hold  of  for  publication. 

An  English  translation  of  Count  Goblet 
D'Alviella's  work  on  **The  Migration  of 
Symbols"  will  be  published  soon.  His  book 
on  "The  Contemporary  Evolution  of  Relig- 
ious Thought"  is  known  in  this  country,  as 
is  his  series  of  Hibbert  Lectures  delivered  in 
1891  on  "The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the 
Idea  of  God."  His  new  work  covers  a  fresh 
field,  and  will  be  looked  for  with  interest. 

"The  Life  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe,"  by 
herself,  in  two  volumes,  is  promised  us  soon 
from  the  publishing  house  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  Perhaps  no  woman  in  Eng- 
land of  the  present  generation  has  made 
herself  so  strongly  felt  in  connection  with 
social  and  religious  progi*ess  as  Miss  Cobbe. 
Her  autobiography  cannot  fail  to  be  a  work 
of  great  interest  and  value. 

AVe  called  attention  a  few  months  ago  to 
the  new  "Cambridge  Edition"  of  Longfel- 
low, which,  in  a  single  volume  of  good  type 
and  not  large  enough  to  be  cumbrous,  in- 
cludes the  complete  poetical  writings  of 
Longfellow,  most  admirably  edited,  indexed, 
etc.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  a 
similar  edition  of  Whittier  has  now  been 
issued  at  the  same  low  price  of  92.00.  This 
answers  a  great  need,  as  up  to  this  time,  in 
order  to  get  all  of  Whittier's  poetical  writ- 
ings, one  was  compelled  to  buy  several 
volumes.  The  publishers  are  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

"Good  Sense  in  Religion."  Eleven  Lect- 
ures. By  Rev.  Henry  R.  Rose.  Univer- 
salist  Publishing  House.  Boston  and  Chi- 
cago. Price  81.  By  mail  $1.10. — In  his 
preface  the  writer  says :  "This  volume  tries 
to  answer  the  question,  *lf  a  person  use 
good  sense  in  considering  the  fundamental 
and  vital  subjects  of  religion  and  theology, 
to  what  conclusions  will  he  come?*"    The 


subjects  of  the  lectures  are  "Reason  in  Re- 
ligion," "The  Biblfe,"  "God,"  "Evolution," 
"Man,"  "Jesus  Christ,"  "Salvation,**  "Hell," 
"Annihilation,"  "Immortality,"  "Heaven." 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  book  giving  a 
stronger  or  clearer  popular  presentation  o( 
the  views  now  generally  held  by  the  best 
Universalist  and  Unitarian  writers  on  the 
above  subjects.  So  far  as  doctrine  is  con- 
tained, the  book  might  just  as  well  have 
been  published  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  It  is  one  more  proof,  and  one 
of  the  most  telling  that  has  come  to  hand, 
that  the  two  denominations  are  essentially 
one  in  thought.  The  work  should  be  circu- 
lated widely  by  both  Universalists  and  Uni- 
tarians. 

"  L'fivang^liste,"  by  Alphonse  Daudet 
(published  by  F.  T.  Neely,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  paperV  presents  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  pain  and  neartache  too  often  marking 
the  course  of  what  is  even  to-day  called  re- 
ligion. Revivalistic  methods  and  all  unnat- 
ural, nerve-exciting,  over-emotional  forms 
of  worship  are  here  pictured  as  leading  not 
to  fuller  religious  life,  but  merely  to  a  phys- 
ical state  of  nervous  excitement  often  bor- 
dering but  too  closely  on  insanity.  The 
book  is  strongly  written,  and  now  that  it  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  English  readers  can- 
not fail  to  suggest  pertinent  queries  as  to 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  so-called  "relig- 
ious experiences"  urcfed  upon  Christians, 
American  as  well  as  French. 

"Evolution:  What  is  it?  and  What  of 
it?"  By  J.  F.  Morse. — This  is  a  pamphlet 
of  ninety-two  pages.  The  first  eighty  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  two  questions,  "What 
is  Evolution  ?"  and  "Why  should  we  study 
Evolution?"  and  the  last  twelve  pages  are 
given  to  a  sermon  by  Prof,  F.  G.  Peabody  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  upon  "Creation  waiting 
for  the  Sons  of  God."  Prof.  Peabody 's  ser- 
mon has  been  in  print  before,  and  is  a  fine 
treatment  of  the  religious  aspects  of  the  evo- 
lutionary philosophy.  Mr.  Morse's  part  of 
the  book  gives  a  clear  statement  of  reasons 
why  the  doctrine  of  evolution  must  be  ac- 
cepted, and  why  it  should  be  welcomed,  not 
feared  or  fought  against,  by  religion.  It 
has  evidently  been  written  more  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  those  well-meaning  but 
conservative  Christian  people  who  know 
just  enough  about  evolution  to  be  preju- 
diced against  it,  but  not  enough  to  see  its 
truth  and  religious  value.  Published  by 
Mauro  &  Wilson,  Burlington,  la.  Price  40 
cents. 

"The  Diseases  of  the  Will."  By  Th. 
Ribot.  Translated  from  the  eighth  French 
edition  by  Merwin-Marie  SnelL  Chicago: 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company,    pp.  134. 
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Price  75  cents. — This  is  an  attempt  to  de- 
duce, from  a  stady  of  its  anomalies,  some 
coDclnsions  regarding  the  normal  state  of 
the  will.  The  subject  is  treated  from  the 
purely  materialistic  standpoint.  The  will 
18  resolved  into  volitions.  Volitions  are 
regarded  as  psychological,  and  are  declared 
not  to  be  the  cause  of  anything.  The  princi- 
pal factor  in  volition  is  character ;  but  char- 
acter is  only  the  psychic  expression  of  an 
individual  organism,  and  individuality  is 
only  a  state  of  the  organism.  In  every  vol- 
untary act  there  are  two  elements, — an  **I 
will,"  a  mental  act  which 'has  in  itself  no 
efficacy  in  producing  action,  and  a  very 
complex  psycho-physiological  mechanism  in 
which  resides  the  whole  power  to  act ;  and 
this  power  is  purely  physical.  Yet  this 
will  is  declared  to  be  the  oton  very  self  and 
the  highest  force  which  nature  has  yet  de- 
veloped, the  last  consummate  blossom  of  all 
her  marvellous  works.  Man  as  an  efficient 
force  is  thus  a  purely  physical  being  in  a 
physical  universe. 

Like  other  members  of  his  school,  Ribot 
does  not  attempt  to  deduce  his  conclusions 
by  logical  processes  from  well-established 
premises.  Rather  both  premises  and  con- 
clusions are  .assumptions  into  which  the 
illustrations  which  compose  the  body  of  the 
book  are  made  to  fit.  For  one  who  is  able 
to  take  the  illustrations  and  draw  his  own 
conclusions  the  work  will  prove  valuable. 

Charles  6.  Ames,  the  successor  to  James 
Freeman  Clarke  in  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples, Boston,  has  quietlv  surprised  his 
f nends  by  preparing  for  publication  in  book 
form  a  series  of  four  studies  of  "inward  cult- 
ure," which  are  so  simple,  and  yet  so  strik- 
ing, that  the  little  volume  must  gain  hosts  of 
readers.  The  title  of  the  volume,  *'As  Nat- 
ural as  Life,"  shows  that  Mr.  Ames  deems 
the  higher  plane  of  being  the  normal  plane, 
and  he  would  make  the  path  as  simple  as  it 
is  natural.  We  shall  review  the  book  next 
month.  It  contains  109  pages,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  James  H.  West,  174  High  Street, 
Boston,  price  fifty  cents. 

''Lessons  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 
By  W.  W.  Fenn.  Boston:  Sunday  School 
Society. — This  is  a  class  text-book,  most 
carefully  prepared,  and  containing  no  less 
than  forty  lessons,  all  of  a  critical  character, 
designed  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into 
the  difficult  study  of  text,  references,  gen- 
uineness of  authorship,  etc.  The  work  is 
skilfully  arranged  for  the  needs  of  younger 
as  well  as  more  advanced  scholars,  with  ex- 
planatory notes,  questions,  and  commentary. 
Though  decidedly  scholarly  and  analytical 
in  its  treatment,  it  is  still  intended  to  be  of 
use  to  those  who  simply  seek  a  better, 
braver,  more  faithful  way  of  life,  like  that 
of  the  first  disciples. 


NEWS   FROM  THE   FIELD. 


[yeios  items  are  soUeited  from  all  our  ministers 
and  other  workers.    Send  them  to  the  Bvitor  of 

THE  llKITABIAir,  141  FRANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON,  btfore 

the  IWi  of  the  imontA.1 

Rev.  Caroline  E.  Norris,  late  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  Church,  having  sustained  a  thor- 
ough examination  covering  all  points  bear- 
ing upon  her  qualifications  for  the  work  of 
the  Unitarian  ministry,  and  having  sat- 
isfied the  Committee  on  Fellowship  that  she 
is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  their  approval, 
is  hereby  commended  to  the  fellowship  of 
our  ministers  and  the  confidence  of  our 
churches. 

W.  L.  Chaffin,   Chairman, 
D.  W.  MOBEHOUSB,   Secretary. 

Rev.  Edward  R.  Dinsmore,  late  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  having  sustained 
a  thorough  examination  covering  all  points 
bearing  upon  his  qualifications  for  the  work 
of  the  Unitarian  ministry,  and  having  sat- 
isfied the  Committee  on  Fellowship  that  he 
is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  their  approval, 
is  hereby  commended  to  the  fellowship  of 
our  ministers  and  the  confidence  of  our 
churches. 

W.  L.  Chaffin,  Chairman. 
D.  W.  MoBBHOUSE,  tiecretary. 

Rev.  Frank  H.  Adams,  late  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  having  sustained  a 
thorough  examination  covering  all  points 
bearing  upon  his  qualifications  for  the  work 
of  the  Unitarian  ministry,  and  having  sat- 
isfied the  Committee  on  Fellowship  that  he 
is  in  all  respects  worth]^  of  their  approval, 
is  hereby  commended  to  the  fellowship  of 
our  ministers  and  the  confidence  of  our 
churches. 

W.  L.  C BAFFIN,   Chairman. 
D.  W.  MOBEHOUSB,  Secretary. 

Algona,  la.— Rev.  Thomas  P.  Byrnes, 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Hum- 
boldt, la.,  conducted  morning  and  evening 
services  in  the  Congregational  church  at 
Algona  Sunday,  July  29.  On  Monday  even- 
ing, July  30,  Rev.  Mr.  Byrnes  gave  to  the 
Algona  people  an  interesting  lecture  on 
Wendell  Phillips. 

Boston,  Mass. — In  spite  of  all  the  array 
of  pros  and  cons  regarding  church  vaca- 
tions, the  practical  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  con<;regations  of  the  large  cities  is  still 
evidently  toward  leaving  the  churches  for 
the  beaches,  whether  the  cburches  remain 
open  or  shut.  Even  the  reopening  of  the 
public  schools  has  not  yet  brought  back  all 
the  families.  Still,  the  churches  are  nearly 
all  resuming  services.  Special  opening  dis- 
courses are  annoimced  by  ministers  returned 
from  European  travel,  and  all  sorts  of  ideal 
courses  of  Stmday -school  instruction  are 
being  broached.     It  has  evidently  been  a 
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season  of  rejavenation  and  accumulation  of 
spiritual  energy,  to  judge  from  the  follow- 
ing announcements  of  topics  taken  from 
one  Saturday  evening  paper:  ''The  Right 
Way  of  Doing  Some  Good  Things,"  "Six 
Months  of  Christianity,"  '< Religion  for 
America,"  "The  Kind  of  Men  who  get 
on,"  "Man's  Best  Service  to  his  Fellow- 
man,"  "New  World  Radicalism,"  "Notice- 
able American  Tendencies  in  Vacation 
Time,"  "Starting  Anew,"  "The  Soldier, 
the  Seer,  and  the  Prophet."  We  have 
omitted  several  topics,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  ministers  who  announced  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  had  been  kept  at  work  all 
summer:  "The  Empty  Vine,"  "Satolli  as 
a  Crawfish." 

We  find  that  one  of  our  own  best  known 
Boston  ministers  has  prepared  during  the 
summer  an  exceedingly  acceptable  volume, 
which  will  furnish  delightful  hours  to  his 
host  of  friends.  We  feel  sure  that  all  who 
know  the  writer  will  recognize  the  fine 
spirit  that  moves  in  this  volume,  and  feel 
that  it  is  "Natural  as  Life."  Mention  of 
the  book  and  further  particulars  will  be 
found  in  our  "Literary  Notes."  Among  the 
good  things  that  have  been  prepared  for  the 
coming  season^s  work,  the  Unitarian  Club 
has  taken  a  new  departure,  and  a  very  capital 
one,  in  publishing  for  free  distribution  an 
exceedingly  taking  little  pamphlet  entitled 
"Unitarian  Annual."  It  is  so  brightly 
pleasing  in  its  appearance  and  contents  that 
no  one  taking  it  up  can  fail  to  read  it 
through.  The  illustrations  of  Unitarian 
leaders  are  excellent;  and  the  general  idea 
of  what  Unitarianism  is  and  is  doing  to  be 
gathered  from  this  pamphlet  seems  to  be  so 
clear  and  attractive  as  to  make  it  the  very 
thing  for  broadcast  missionary  scattering. 

Bolton,  Maas. — A  unique  service  was 
held  in  the  Unitarian  church  here  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  September  16.  It  was  a  ser- 
vice observed  in  commemoration  of  the  sev- 
entieth anniversary  of  the  ordination  of 
Rev.  Thomas  T.  Stone,  D.D.  Dr.  Stone, 
who  is  nearly  ninety-four  years  of  age,  was 
for  many  years  minister  of  this  parish,  and 
now  resides  here,  beloved  by  all.  At  the 
services  Dr.  Stone  made  a  forcible  address, 
speaking  in  glowing  terms  of  his  own  life- 
long joy  in  his  profession.  He  said,  if  he 
could  live  over  again  his  long  span  of  life, 
there  was  no  other  field  of  work  he  should 
prefer.  He  declared  that  the  monstrous 
divorce  between  religion  and  morality  was 
to  be  preached  against,  and  religious  moral- 
ity enforced.  Dr.  Stone  has  had  settlements 
at  the  old  First  Church,  Salem,  and  other 
churches.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
ministers  from  the  neighboring  towns. 

Chelsea,  Mass. — Sent  to  the  pupils  in 
the  Sunday-school:  "Dear  Friend, —  Our 
church  and  Sunday-school  will  reopen  Sep- 
tember 0,  and  we  hope  to  see  you  present 
on  our  opening  day.     We  hope,   too,   that 


you  will  be  very  regular  in  your  atU'ndance 
this  year,  and  will  not  stay  away  for  trifling 
causes ;  for  it  is  hard  for  your  teachers  to 
make  the  work  interesting  if  you  are  often 
absent.  We  want  you  to  tell  your  father 
and  mother  that  we  would  like  to  see  them 
oftener  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  hope  that 
they  will  help  us  this  winter  with  their 
presence  and  inflaence. 

"We  would  like  to  add  fifty  more  pupils 
to  the  school,  and  we  urge  each  one  of  you 
to  try  hard  to  bring  in  at  least  one  new 
pupil  this  season. 

"Pew  68  is  the  Sunday-school  pew;  and, 
if  you  or  your  parents  have  no  regular  seat, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  you  there  at  all 
services.  Margaret  B.  Barnard,  Supt.  Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school." 

Chicopee,  Masa. — Great  satisfaction  is 
expressed  by  all  in  our  convenient  and 
beautifal  church  building,  which  was  dedi- 
cated a  year  ago  last  Easter,  at  which  lime 
our  present  pastor.  Rev.  Cary  F.  Abbott, 
was  infitallfd.  During  the  past  year,  owing 
to  the  convenience  and  admirable  facilities 
of  our  church,  mure  meetings,  social  and 
religious,  have  been  held  than  ever  before. 
It  has  been  a  great  encouragement  to  the 
society  to  have  this  pleasant  home,  and  a 
spur  to  renewed  activity. 

Among  the  interesting  f*>atures  of  our 
church  work  is  the  Day  Nursery.  This 
new  movement,  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  the  past  twelve  month?,  is  meeting 
with  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
mothers  whose  children  it  provides  for. 
From  ten  to  twelve  little  ones,  from  tbree 
months  to  five  years  of  age,  spend  every 
working  day  in  this  home  while  their 
mothers  are  at  their  employment  in  the 
mills.  Much  of  the  real  benefit  to  the  chil- 
dren is  due  to  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the 
matron,  Miss  Collins,  to  her  difficult  duties. 

Concord,  N.H. —  Regular  services  were 
resumed  at  the  Unitarian  church  September 
2.  The  church  is  well  filled  every  Sunday, 
and  there  is  a  good  attendance  in  the  San- 
day-school.  The  school  voted  to  study  the 
lessons  on  the  Old  Testament  this  winter. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Downing  and  Mr.  George 
L.  Stratton  were  chosen  by  the  society  as 
delegates  to  the  National  Conference  at  Sar- 
atoga. 

The  annual  contribution  to  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  taken  this  month 
amounted  to  $23.28  from  the  society  and 
$20  from  the  Sunday-school,  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  Sunday-school  to  consti- 
tute Rev.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Phalen  life  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

Fayette,  Ia.~The  Evening  Call  of  this 
place  prints  a  sermon  by  Rev.  H.  Lewellen 
on  "Crimes  against  Boys  and  Young  Men," 
in  which  the  preacher  urges  strongly  the 
evil  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  par- 
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ticularly  cigarettes,  by  boys  and  young 
men.  The  array  of  facts  which  he  pre- 
sented was  very  startling,  and  onght  to 
open  many  eyes  to  one  of  the  most  serious 
evils  of  our  time. 

Hopedale»  Maaa. —  At  both  churches 
good  congregations  have  gathered  since 
vacation,  and,  judging  by  the  enthusiasm 
manifested,  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  full 
and  profitable  year  of  religions  activity 
before  us.  At  fiopedale  the  Sunday-school 
begins  more  vigorously  than  ever.  Only 
a  few  changes  in  teachers  have  been  made. 
This  year  instead  of  tbe  alphabetical  texts 
we  shall  build  the  "character  monument." 
Tbe  evening  services  promise  to  be  espe- 
cially inleresting.  A  large  number  of  per- 
sons have  promised  to  contribute  papers 
and  addresses  on  themes  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  as  profitable  as  they  will  be  ably 
handled.  The  choir  also  continues  large 
and  enthusiastic,  while  the  guild  begins  its 
work  this  year  with  several  new  members, 
causing  the  guild-room  to  be  almost  too 
small  for  comfort.  The  ladies'  sewing  so- 
ciety has  met  with  good  attendance,  and 
work  is  being  planned  for  the  coming  year. 
At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  parish  has 
there  been  such  real  willingness  on  the  part 
of  all  members  to  do  their  share  of  the 
work,  and  accept  each  his  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. At  Mendon  the  interest  is 
also  encouraging.  Here  the  young  people 
are  coming  forward  to  make  the  old  church 
glad,  and  to  bring  back  some  of  the  prosper- 
ity of  former  days.  In  the  Sunday-school 
a  "one-lesson  system"  is  to  be  adopted. 
Miss  L.  Darling  giving  the  instruction  to 
the  whole  school,  excepting  the  primary 
department.  The  ladies'  circle  meets  regu- 
larly. It  met  with  Miss  Sara  Staples  on 
Thursday,  September  13.  There  was  an 
excellent  attendance,  and  much  interest 
shown  in  the  work  of  the  coming  year. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass.— £.  Q.  S.  Osgood, 
after  a  pastorate  of  four  years,  has  resigned 
from  the  ministry  oC  the  Unitarian  church 
here,  the  resignation  to  take  efifect  Decem- 
ber 1.  Mr.  Osgood,  who  is  very  much  be- 
loved, gives  up  his  pulpit  for  the  purpose 
of  devoting  himself  to  private  tutoring. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. — Mr.  Silas  Hubbard, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  citizens 
of  Kalamazoo,  whose  recent  gift  of  $20,000 
made  possible  the  erection  of  the  new  Uni- 
tarian church  here,  died  on  September  9, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  in  the  community,  and 
leaves  behind  him  a  noble  monument  in  the 
new  church  edifice,  which  will  be  dedicated 
in  a  few  weeks.  On  September  16  memo- 
rial services  were  held  in  his  honor,  at 
which  a  memorial  hymn  was  sung,  sug- 
gested by  his  dyinii;  words  to  his  children, 
which  were,  ''Do  all  the  good  you  can." 
The  hymn  was  written  by  Rev.  Miss  Bartlett. 


Kanaaa  City.  Mo.— Rev.  J.  £.  Roberts 
of  the  Unitarian  church  has  just  been  made 
the  recipient  of  a  fine  horse  and  phaeton 
as  the  result  of  a  voting  contest  planned  by 
the  Kansas  City  World  to  ascertain  the 
most  popular  minister  of  the  city. 

Lawrence,  Kan. — A  terrible  blow  has 
just  fallen  upon  tbe  home  of  our  Unitarian 
minister  here,  Rev.  C.  6.  Howland.  On 
Sunday  morning,  September  9,  his  eldest 
daughter,  Marcella,  died,  after  a  brief  but 
painful  illness.  She  graduated  from  tbe 
university  here  in  '91,  and  the  next  year 
was  a  graduate  student  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pennsylvania.  She  was  a  pure-minded, 
noble,  and  talented  young  woman,  with 
prospects  of  great  usefulness  before  her. 
The  sympathies  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends, 
not  only  in  Lawrence,  but  in  many  other 
places,  will  be  with  the  bereaved  father, 
mother,  and  younger  sister. 

Lynn,  Maas.— The  Unitarian  society 
begins  its  Sunday  services  again  with  re- 
newed activities.  One  of  tbe  most  appre- 
ciated subdivisions  of  our  work  last  year 
was  a  literary  class  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Rev.  S.  B.  Stewart.  So  much  in- 
terest has  been  expressed  in  the  continuance 
of  this  class  that  a  printed  pamphlet  has 
been  issued,  giving  a  careful  detailed  out- 
line for  the  winter's  course.  This  is  really 
a  very  valuable  document,  as  the  most  com- 
plete and  discriminating  references  are 
given.  The  course  covers  the  period  of 
Colonial  history  from  1700-76.  The  general 
subjects  treated  will  be:  "Struggle  between 
France  and  England,"  "Causes  of  the  Revo- 
lution," "British  Policy,"  "Resistance  of 
the  People,"  "Siege  of  Boston,"  "Types  of 
Patriotism."    , 

Mancheater  by  the  Sea,  Maaa. — The 
new  movement  among  the  owners  of  sum- 
mer homes  here  to  establish  Unitarian  ser- 
vices has  been  so  successful  thai  steps  have 
been  taken  which  will  probably  lead  to  the 
building  of  a  church  at  an  early  date. 

Pittafield,  Maaa. —  The  church  here  is 
kept  open  all  the  year  round.  The  four 
Sundays  our  pastor  was  away  were  supplied 
by  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn  and  two  of  our  lay- 
men, Messrs.  Birks  and  Fisher.  We  also 
had  the  pleasure  for  the  first  time  since  tbe 
church  was  started  to  listen  to  excellent  ser- 
mons from  Rev.  Edward  £.  Hale  and  Rev. 
John  W.  Chadwick.  Unity  Church  notes 
appear  regularly  in  both  of  our  dailies  every 
Monday  evening,  thus  keeping  the  work  of 
the  church  before  the  public. 

Providence,  R.I. — The  vesper  services 
at  the  Westminster  Church,  which  were  so 
well  attended  last  year,  will  begin  again  in 
October. 

In  order  to  promote  hospitality,  a  com- 
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mittee  has  been  formed,  consisting  of  two 
seat'holders  on  each  aisle  of  the  church.  It 
is  intended  to  be  the  business  of  this  com- 
mittee to  welcome  any  strangers  attending 
the  church  services.  The  class  of  young 
people  in  the  Sunday-school,  led  by  the 
pastor,  Rev.  Herbert  Mott,  is  to  study  the 
arguments  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  contrasted  with  Unitarian  views. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— On  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 9,  Kev.  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  was 
ordained  and  installed  as  associate  minister 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  this  city. 
A  large  congregation  was  present.  Kev. 
6.  R.  Dodson  of  Alameda  read  the  Script- 
ures; Rev.  Leslie  W.  Sprague  offered  the 
first  prayer;  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  of  Oak- 
land preached  the  sermon;  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Stebbins,  who  has  been  the  minister  of  the 
church  for  thirty  years,  offered  the  prayer 
of  ordination  and  made  an  address  to  the 
people.  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Eliot,  the  father 
of  the  minister  ordained,  gave  the  charge; 
and  Rev.  Roderick  Stebbins  of  Milton, 
Mass.,  son  of  Dr.  Stebbins,  gave  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  Hon.  Horace  Davis,  as 
a  layman,  made  a  short  closing  address, 
referring  to  the  long  and  influential  service 
of  Dr.  Stebbins,  the  earlier  ministry  of 
Starr  King,  and  the  deep  interest  the  con- 
gregation should  take  in  the  spiritual  lead- 
ership of  the  young  man  who  had  just  been 
ordained  and  installed  as  associate  minis- 
ter. Mr.  Eliot  has  been  called  with  great 
unanimity  to  his  new  work.  Under  the 
Joint  leadership  of  its  two  able  ministers 
we  may  expect  the  old  historic  First  Church 
to  go  forward  to  a  career  of  even  greater 
usefulness  and  influence  than  in  the  past. 

Shelbyville,  Bl.— The  fourth  annual 
"Chautauqua,"  arranged  for* by  Rev.  J.  L. 
Douthit  at  Lithia  Springs,  closed  on  August 
25,  after  a  session  the  most  successful  in  its 
history.  There  were  lectures,  addresses, 
and  sermons  in  great  number,  with  devo- 
tional meetings,  conferences,  recitations, 
music,  and  social  good  times  interspersed 
in  abundance.  The  subjects  considered 
were  religion,  temperance,  patriotism,  edu- 
cation, kindness  to  animals,  and  moral 
and  social  reforms  of  various  kinds.  For 
speakers  Mr.  Douthit  utilized  much  of  the 
best  talent  of  this  section  of  the  country, 
and  brought  a  number  of  distinguished  lect- 
urers from  a  distance. 

Toledo,  Ohio.— Rev.  A.  6.  Jennings 
preached  during  September  upon  "Our 
Present  Industrial  Problems, "  "  A  Way  out 
of  Present  Difficulties,"  "How  can  Jesus  be 
Most  Helpful  to  our  Age,"  "and  "Hypno- 
tism." Mrs.  Jennings  is  beginning  her 
Emerson  and  Browning  class  work  for  the 
year  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  ever. 
The  interest  she  has  kindled  in  the  city  in 
this  work  is  quite  remarkable. 


Worceater,  Mass. — An  interesting  feat- 
ure of  the  Sunday-school  work  of  the  Sec- 
ond Parish  Church  (Rev.  A.  S.  Garver, 
minister),  which  proved  very  profitable  last 
year,  is  to  be  carried  on  through  the  com- 
ing season.  It  consists  in  illustratinn;  each 
Sunday-school  lesson  by  photographs  taken 
by  a  club  of  amateur  photographers  in  the 
society,  who  print  off  enough  copies  to  sup- 
ply every  scholar  with  one  for  each  lesson. 
Each  scholar  has  a  book  in  wliich  these  are 
pasted,  forming  a  very  interesting  and  per- 
manent record  of  the  Sunday-school  work. 


THE  BATTLE  ROYAL, 


A  Dean  and  Prebendary  had  once  a  new  vagary. 
And  were  at  doabtfal  strife.  Sir,  who  led  the 
better  life.  Sir, 
And  was  the  better  man. 
The  Dean,  he  said  that  traly,  since  Buff  was  so 

nnraiy, 
He'd  prove  it  to  his  face,  Sir,  tliat  he  had  the 
most  grace,  Sir, 
And  thus  the  fight  began. 
When  Preb.  replied,  like  thunder,  and  roared 

out,  'twas  no  wonder. 
Since  Gods,  the  Dean  had  three,  Sir,  and  more 
by  two  than  he,  Sir, 
For  he  had  got  but  one. 
Now,  while  these  two  were  raging,  and  in  dia- 

pnte  engaging, 
The   Master   of   the    Charter    said    both    had 
*'canght  a  Tartar," 
For  G(^8,  Sir,  there  were  none, — 
That  all  the  books  of  Moses  were  nothing  but 

supposes; 
That  he  deserved  rebuke,  Sir,  who  wrote  the 
Pentateuch,  Sir, — 
"Twas  nothing  bat  a  sham ; 
That  as  for  Father  Adam,  and  Mrs.  Eve,  his 

madam, 
And  what  the  serpent  spoke,  Sir,  'twas  nothing 
but  a  ioke,  Sir, 
And  welMnrented  flam. 
Thus,  in  the  Battle  Royal,  as  none  could  take 

denial, 
The    dame    for  which  they  strove,   Sir,  could 
neither  of  them  love.  Sir, 
Since  all  had  given  offence. 
She,  therefore,  slyly  waiting,  left  all  three  fools 

a-prating ; 
And  being  in  a  fright,  Sir,  Religion  took  her 
flight,  Sir, 
And  ne'er  was  heard  of  since. 


As  love  is  the  life  of  faith,  so,  with  the 
increase  of  love,  faith  increases.  Even 
from  man  toward  man  faith  and  love  grow 
together  The  more  we  love,  the  more  we 
understand  and  trust  each  other. —  Ur. 
Pusey. 

Jesus  did  not  invent  self-sacrifice.  He 
discovered  it, — discovered  that  self-sacrifice 
is  the  great  central  law  of  the  universe,  tliat 
this  is  the  heart  of  God.  He  obeyed  it, 
loved  it,  lived  it,  and  gave  himself  for  it. — 
S,  A.  Calthrop, 
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SYMPATHY  WITH  THE  WORLD. 


A  8E&MOK  P&BACHED  IN  TBS  CENTRAL  OHUBCH, 
CHICAGO,  BT  DAVID  SWING,  D.D. 

"I  ha^e  oompaBsion  on  the  moltitude."— ICabk 
Till.  8. 

If  you  will  look  over  the  records  of  the 
past,  you  will  perceive  that  once  the  world 
had  not  many  individuals ;  but  it  had  a  few 
dlstlDct  persons,  and  the  residue  of  the  race 
was  in  mass, — in  great  wholesale  packages. 
The  children  were  owned  by  the  father,  the 
father  was  owned  by  the  king.  When  in 
old  Padan-aram  the  young  man  Jacob 
served  seven  years  to  purchase  the  girl 
Kachel,  neither  the  toiling  young  man  nor 
the  girl  was  found  to  have  any  rights  be- 
fore the  patriarchal  throne,  for  the  poten- 
tate calmly  said  that  the  younger  daughter 
must  not  marry  before  the  elder  daughter ; 
and  Jacob  at  once  entered  upon  another 
seven  years  of  service,  that  he  might  yet 
have  the  Rachel  of  his  choice-  This  one 
story  illustrates  the  fact  how  for  thousands 
of  years  the  individuality  of  man  and  of 
woman  ran  very  low,  the  majority  having 
been  completely  owned  in  body  and  soul 
by  the  few.  The  few  held  power  of  life 
and  death  over  wife  and  children,  and  over 
servants  and  slaves. 

Up  to  our  own  times, — the  times  of 
America, — daughters  having  some  educa- 
tion were  sold  as  wives,  virtually  to  the 
highest  bidder.  From  such  domestic  cus- 
toms, it  was  not  difficult  for  the  old  Hebrew 
or  the  modem  American  to  pass  to  the 
custom  of  stealing  or  buying  and  selling 
men  called  slaves.  In  a  world  where  a  man 
could  buy  a  wife,  and  could  whip  her  at 
discretion,  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  purchase 
of  servants  for  the  house  or  the  field.  Man- 
kind was  owned  by  a  few,  just  as  a  few 
capitalists  hold  grain  or  land  in  bulk. 


One  of  the  blessed  works  of  our  century 
is  the  detaching  of  each  individual  from 
this  bulk,  and  the  building  up  in  each  sool 
of  the  idea  of  an  important  and  respon- 
sible selfhood.  New  maxims  have  been 
evolved  for  the  memory  and  use  of  all  the 
young.  Such  aphorisms  as  '*£very  one  is 
the  builder  of  his  own  fortune,"  *<To  each 
one  his  own,"  "Every  one  for  himself," 
"What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's," 
all  which  teachings,  enjoying  now  an  un- 
usual popularity,  indicate  how  rapidly  the 
human  family  is  dividing  up  into  separate 
persons.  Even  a  child's  life  is  sacred. 
This  evolution  of  opinion  has  broken  up 
the  sale  of  negroes,  and  the  sale  of  men 
for  debt,  and  the  sale  of  young  women  for 
wives,  and  in  the  civilized  portions  of  the 
community  the  whipping  of  wives.  As 
when  the  sun  is  up  all  the  monsters  of 
prey,  the  hyena,  the  tiger,  and  the  wolf, 
skulk  away  to  dark  tangles  and  to  caves  in 
the  desolate  rocks  that  they  may  wait  for. 
darkness  to  return,  so  all  these  customs 
which  once  ruined  the  personality  of  men 
retreat  as  the  sun  of  civilization  rises,  and 
now  we  find  hidden  away  among  Indian 
tribes  rites  and  customs  which  once  held 
Europe  and  the  United  States  in  their  cruel 
fangs. 

But  all  good  has  its  offsets  of  evil.  Our 
world  is  projected  upon  the  plan  of  per- 
petual vigilance.  Not  only  is  perpetual  vigi- 
lance the  price  of  liberty,  but  it  is  the  price 
of  all  else  that  possesses  intrinsic  worth; 
and  to  retain  a  blessing  is  a  work  only 
second  in  difficulty  to  the  ^  task  of  secur- 
ing it  in  the  first  instance.  Lay  up  stores 
of  learning  or  skill,  fill  your  mind  with 
language,  and  history,  and  all  knowledge, 
and,  unless  you  continue  studying  and  re- 
viewing, all  these  acquisitions  fade  away  like 
old  dreams.    By  infinite  practice  teach  your 
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fingers  to  make  the  delicate  touches  of  the 
painter,  and  teach  them  the  ten  thousand 
combinations  of  the  piano,  and  unless  these 
arts  are  guarded  with  eternal  vigilance  they 
evaporate  like  dew-drops  on  hot  June  morn- 
ings. A  distinguished  clergyman,  who 
preaches  without  notes,  said  recently  that 
a  two  months'  vacation  ruins  his  power  for 
a  time,  and  that  he  stammers  and  hesitates 
two  or  three  Sundays,  while  his  art  is 
coming  back  to  his  brain.  To  keep  any 
«kill  pure  and  sweet  is  almost  as  difficult 
as  to  keep  cut  flowers  from  withering,  but 
with  at  least  this  difference,  that  to  hold 
jm  art  or  a  virtue  is  possible. 

In  such  a  world  this  individualism  is  to  be 
faithfully  watched ;  for  it  will  be  found  very 
capable  of  transition  from  a  good  to  an 
evil.  The  price  of  this  honorable  and  beau- 
tiful individualism  is  vigilance.  What  is 
the  peculiar  danger  to  be  feared?  Why, 
this  individuality  is  only  one  remove  from 
selfishness.  In  its  legitimate  confines  it  is 
a  glory  of  man ;  but  it  passes  out  of  these 
confines  easily,  and  turns  to  selfishness  and 
self-conceit  Fill  me  to  overflowing  with 
the  notion  that  I  am  an  individual,  the  only 
one  of  a  form,  that  nature  may  produce 
something  better  or  something  worse,  but 
will  never  duplicate  the  exact  me,  and 
sooner  or  later  I  shall  wish  to  take  all  my 
meals  alone,  shall  wish  a  street-car  all  to 
myself,  shall  get  out  when  any  other  and 
of  course  dissimilar  mortal  may  get  in,  and 
shall  object  to  a  city  because  it  has  in  it 
somewhat  of  other  people.  In  such  an  ex- 
aggeration of  individuality  those  blessed 
words  of  Christ  that  he  had  compassion  on 
the  multitude,  or  love  for  them,  will  lose  all 
their  significance,  and  all  our  sunshine  will 
fall  only  upon  ourself . 

How  to  be  a  perfectly  free  person  without 
becoming  a  cold  egotist  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion sprung  upon  us  by  our  times.  For,  if 
our  era  is  detaching  the  man  from  the 
crowd,  that  same  isolation  may  change  him 
into  a  pillar  of  salt.  It  becomes  therefore 
a  practical  question  how  we  may  be  our 
own  selves  and  own  masters  without  ceasing 
to  be  sympathetic  men?  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion to  be  hastily  solved,  but  it  is  one  to  lie 
in  the  mind  for  perpetual  review.  Let  us 
atways  keep  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  al- 
though our  epoch  has  brought  out  the  long- 
buried  gem  of  personality,  and  has  polished 


it  up  to  a  great  lustre,  society  is  still  a  per- 
petual fact,  and  one  of  earth's  best  realities. 
Man  is  a  social  creature.  Man  is  like  the 
lot  of  rods  which  the  old  dying  father  in 
the  fable  called  for  in  presence  of  his  sons. 
With  his  trembling  hands  he  took  separate 
sticks,  and  easily  broke  them ;  but,  placing 
them  in  a  neat  round  bundle,  he  could  not 
so  much  as  bend  them.  The  sons  saw  the 
lesson,  and  all  through  their  lives  remained 
bound  in  one  group  by  a  faithful  friendship. 
Dear  as  this  modern  individualism  is,  there 
is  a  point  where  it  makes  society  a  number 
of  separate  rods,  having  no  quality  except 
that  of  solitude.  But  society  is  just  as  ab- 
solute a  fact  as  is  your  personality,  and 
it  will  destroy  all  who  are  its  persistent 
enemies.  There  is  a  multitude  swarming 
around  each  heart  to  be  seen  and  conversed 
with,  and  loved,  and,  if  need  be,  aided ;  and 
in  one  very  important  sense  of  the  word 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  individualism. 
When  what  is  called  personal  independence 
passes  a  certain  boundary,  it  becomes  only 
selfishness  and  vice.  What  began  in  liberty 
ends  in  egotism. 

Even  if  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
gradual  distribution  of  property  and  educa- 
tion have  filled  up  some  of  the  gulfs  which 
once  separated  the  rich  from  the  poor,  the 
educated  from  the  untaught,  and  have  thus 
made  unnecessary  some  of  the  old  tears  of 
humanity,  yet  the  lines  have  not  all  been 
erased,  and  there  is  a  great  crowd  still  that 
asks  for  the  help  and  friendship  of  each 
great  self-adequate  soul.  We  cannot  de- 
stroy that  pathetic  idea  which  Christ  called 
the  multitude.  It  will  surge  to  and  fro  al- 
ways. There  will  always  be  differences  of 
talent  and  fortune ;  and,  if  political  liberty 
and  quality  shall  come  to  elevate  the  lover 
classes  to  the  higher  plane,  the  same  powen 
will  raise  the  upper  classes  in  proportion, 
and,  looking  down,  they  will  still  see 
Christ's  multitude  at  their  feet  In  his  own 
unequalled  wisdom  he  said,  '*The  poor  will 
ye  always  have  with  you." 

It  should  not  be  any  excuse  for  personal 
selfishness  that  the  multitude  is  no  longer 
whipped  in  the  fields,  that  it  is  not  tf 
hungry  or  ragged  as  it  once  was,  it  is  not  as 
indolent  as  the  Congo  blackman  nor  Italian 
Lazzaroni ;  for  to  place  a  book  in  the  hand 
of  an  industrious  and  well  clothed  poor  boy 
is.  AS  divine  an  act  as  to  give  a  yard  oi 
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mualin  or  a  piece  of  bread  to  a  naked  Afri- 
can or  a  famished  Indian.     To  shake  hands 
on  the  street  with  a  poor  laborer  who  is  at- 
tempting to  do  his  duty  is  as  rational  and 
sacred  a  work  as  was  pointing  an  old  slave 
toward  the   north   star   in  those   by-gone 
years  of  oar  nation.     To  build  a  reading- 
room  and  picture   gallery  for   industrious 
young  men  and  women  is  as  noble  a  work 
as  is  the  sending  of  tracts  and  boxes  of 
clothing  to  pagan  lands.     A  rude,  coarse 
charity  will  pull  a  man  out  of  a  fire  or  out 
of  the  water;  but  it  is  a  finer  article  of 
charity  that  can  mark  the  sorrows  of  people 
who    are    neither    being    burned    up  nor 
drowned,  but  who  are  nevertheless  fighting 
a  hard  battle  of  life.    A  mind  cast  in  the 
Tery  coarsest  mould  can  feel  that  the  cus- 
tom of  widow-burning  in  India  and  infant 
slaughter  along  the  Ganges  should  be  ter- 
minated at  once ;  but  only  minds  that  have 
thought  deeply  upon  the  problems  of  this 
world,  and  that  have  built  up  a  delicate  hu- 
maneness, can  find  the  wrongs  of  man  and 
woman  in  our  own  land  that  may  be  cor- 
rected, the  tears  of  those  not  pagans  that  do 
flow  and  might  be  changed  into  smiles.    It 
is  the  law  of  nature,  therefore,  that  those 
reforms  which  lift  up  the  humbler  classes 
shall  to  the  same   ratio    exalt  the  upper 
classes,  and  make  them  discover  new  deeds 
to  be  done  in  the  very  ground  over  which 
once  before  their  kindness  may  have  passed 
like    a    benediction.    Not    only    has    the 
beggar  advanced  from  rags  to  decency,  from 
ignorance  to  reading  and  writing,  but  you 
also  have  in  the  same  time  advanced ;  and 
to  your  enlarged  vision  some  new  form  of 
mercy  should  be    unveiling  itself,    When 
the  Middle  States  were  being  settled,  the 
new  settler  in  the  woods  first  asked  in  all 
his  neighbors    to  help  him  roll  his  logs. 
They  all  came.    But  in  two  or  three  years 
he  had  emerged  from  poverty,  and  again  his 
word  went  round  to  his  neighbors  that  he 
would  like  to  have  them  meet  on  a  certain 
day  and  raise  his  barn.     As  years  passed, 
the    community    assembled    to    raise    the 
school-house,  and  still  further  along  to  found 
a  library  or  a  college.    And  thus  a  forest  of 
dense  timber  turns  into  a  city,  each  new  era 
discovering  a  new  need  and  joining  hands 
to  meet   the  new  want.    The  world  will 
never  outlive  this  form  of  interdependence. 
The  outward  shape  may  be  changed^  but 


the  essence  of  this  social  compact  vrill  never 
die  until  man  dies  from  off  this  planet.  It 
is  thought  by  some  scientists  that  the  earth 
will  after  a  long  time  become  too  cold  to 
support  animal  life  or  to  grow  the  food  of 
animal  life,  and  that  the  human  race  will 
gradually  become  extinct.  But  do  you  not 
perceive  that  even  in  such  an  ending  he 
who  may  have  the  last  loaf  of  bread  of 
earth  will  divide  it  with  his  children  or  his 
friend,  and  that  the  human  race  which 
began  in  society  vrill  die  in  charity,  with  a 
bosom  full  of  the  welfare  of  others?  The 
love  of  the  multitude  will  be  the  last  senti- 
ment upon  earth  to  die  away. 

That  personality  which  leads  one  to  feel 
that  he  has  a  world  of  his  own,  often,  in- 
stead of  becoming  a  power  in  the  shape  of 
striking  originality,  becomes  a  weakness  in 
the   shape    of    eccentricity.    What   might 
have  become  genius  becomes  oddity.    After 
a  time  sach  a  mind,  without  being  aware  of 
it,  begins  to  find  out  what  it  likes  by  mark- 
ing first  what  the  public  hates,  and  begins  to 
find  out  its  antipathies  by  noting  what  are 
the  favorite  things  of  the  public.    If  most 
persons  approve  of  a  meeting-house  as  a 
place  of  worship,  this  mind  will  advocate 
worship  alone,  and  under  a  tree.    It  will  in. 
quire  about  for  some  impossible  creed  or 
music  or   some  impossible   preacher,  and 
will  discourse  about  Sundays  and  churches 
as  being  things  which  the  world  may  need, 
but  for  which  he  has  no  personal  use,  he 
being  so  peculiarly  constituted  in  mind  and 
soul.    It  wUl  require  great  care  and  skill 
on  the  part   of   those  who  really  possess 
much    personality    to    avoid    the    mental 
descent  to  caprice  or  habitual  antagonism. 
It  probably   injured  Thomas  Carlyle   that 
he  became  unable  to  think  as  any  one  else 
thought.     His  general  impulse  was  to  op- 
pose the  crowd.    To  such  a  degree  did  he 
follow  this  passion  that  he  attempted  to 
make  a  language  of  his  own.    He  did  not 
approve  of  the  world's  prefixes  that  make 
the  comparative   and  superlative   degrees, 
and  he  set  up  a  "beautifuler"  and  <*beauti- 
fulest"  as  emblems  of  his  contempt  for  the 
fashions  of  language.    The  probability  is 
that  all  these  conflicts  between  the  one  and 
the  many  will  result  in  loss  to  the  one. 
Time  will  caU  him  an  "eccentric  man"  who 
might  have  become  a  beloved  leader  of  gen- 
erations.   It  was  an  injury  to  Charles  Sum- 
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ner  that  he  rode  so  much  alone  in  a  carriage. 
All  those  feelings  which  made  him  an  insti- 
tution all  by  himself  were  a  mistake  in  the 
soul.  There  were  men  worthy  of  going  in 
that  carriage.  At  times  his  own  servant  or 
an  educated  negro  would  have  made  good 
company.  Had  that  coach  rolled  along 
thus  occupied,  its  wheels  would  have 
carried  the  gifted  orator  to  a  sweeter  im- 
mortality. The  vehicle  of  rest  and  pleasure 
would  have  thus  become  a  chariot  of  fame. 
But  the  world  thus  left  out  of  the  evening 
drive  soon  seeks  revenge  by  omitting  the 
offender  from  the  catalogue  of  those  it  most 
loves. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  chief  end  of 
each  man  is  the  development  of  himself. 
The  old  catechism  is  right  when  it  declares 
that  **the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify 
God/'  but  it  is  wrong  in  its  omission  to 
state  that  man  must  honor  God  by  the  most 
perfect  self-culture.  God  needs  no  personal 
praise.  He  needs  no  additional  wealth  or 
wisdom.  He  needs  no  human  help.  All 
that  man  can  do  is  so  to  build  up  himself 
in  mind  and  body  and  virtue  that  God  will 
be  honored  in  such  a  noble  child.  When 
we  see  the  cannibal  or  the  Indian,  who  has 
just  dashed  out  the  brains  of  a  white  child 
and  is  laughing  at  its  mother's  agony,  we 
wonder  why  the  Almighty  created  such 
forms  of  manhood.  The  depravity  of  the 
savage  reflects  back  toward  the  Creator; 
but,  when  we  pass  into  the  library  of  a  Bry- 
ant or  a  Whittier,  and  mark  the  culture 
and  goodness  of  these  men,  or  think  of  a 
F^nelon  or  a  Newton  or  a  Watt,  we  at  once 
believe  in  God,  and  love  him  as  the  source 
of  such  an  intellectual  and  moral  world. 
These  great  ones  are  called  "sons  of  God,'* 
there  is  such  a  resemblance  between  them 
and  the  heavenly  Father.  So  far  as  our 
Christian  fathers  thought  that  God  could  be 
glorified  by  fasting  and  penances  and  dust 
and  ashes,  they  came  short  in  their  measur- 
ings  of  the  universe.  What  the  Infinite 
needs  is  the  infinite  excellence  of  his  chil- 
dren. It  must  be  perfectly  evident  that  the 
practical  chief  end  of  man  is  the  develop- 
ment of  himself  in  all  directions.  The 
greatness  of  society  is  only  the  greatness  of 
its  individuals.  Hence,  indeed,  individual- 
ism is  an  immense  end  of  all  personal 
thought  and  toil.  But  does  not  such  a  con- 
clusion contradict  the  lesson  of  the  hour  ? 


Not  by  any  means.  Nature  has  again  put  a 
check  upon  egotism  and  personal  isolation, 
for  it  has  decreed  that  no  individual  can  de- 
velop himself  without  going  to  the  school  of 
the  multitude.  He  must,  Christ-like,  love 
the  great  army  of  mankind.  A  great  man 
must  be  great  in  his  sympathies.  As 
though  to  stamp  mere  self-love  with  her 
disapproval,  Nature  has  ordered  that  that 
human  plant  shall  wither  which  remains  in 
its  own  close  room.  As  Nature  has  ordered 
plenty  of  moving  air  and  flowing  heat  and 
light  for  her  floral  world,  so  for  her  chil- 
dren, whom  she  loves  more  than  she  loves 
her  lilies,  she  has  ordered  the  taking  down 
of  prison  walls,  and  their  forth-rushing  into 
the  general  open  fields,  where  all  the  winds 
of  the  human  soul  oome  and  go,  and  where 
the  light  and  shadow  chase  each  other  over 
the  hills. 

When  the  monks  and  the  nuns  began  to 
withdraw  from  society,  they  equally  with- 
drew from  all  great  self-progress,  and  made 
their  minds  contract  with  their  shrinking 
experience.  No  cloistered  nun  ever  drew 
from  her  solitude  such  personal  power  as 
came  to  Madame  Guyon,  who  flung  her 
heart  to  the  people ;  and  all  the  women  in 
all  convents  together  would  not  equal  intel- 
lectually the  Madame  de  Stael,  who  kept 
always  near  the  French  and  German  cot- 
tage and  palace.  Napoleon  feared  no 
French  or  German  recluse,  male  or  female ; 
but  he  did  fear  the  mind  of  a  woman  who 
was  equalling  himself  in  the  study  of  man- 
kind. She  had  been  in  the  oottl^^e  of  the 
poor  and  in  the  salons  of  the  great,  and 
knew  all  the  inmost  sentiments  that  were 
flowing  like  an  underground  river  across 
the  continent.  There  is  a  couplet  about  as 
follows : — 

*'In  cloistered  state  let  narrow  sages  dwells 
Proud  of  a  heart  as  narrow  as  their  ceU,'*— 

words  reminding  us  of  the  intellectual  rain 
which  set  in  in  that  day  when  men  and 
women  took  upon  themselves  the  vows  of 
isolation  and  poverty.  When  any  of  these 
sent  forth  any  literature,  it  was  not  really 
literature,  the  broad  experience  of  man,  but 
it  was  the  wail  of  some  failing  brain,  the 
scanty  blossoms  of  a  tree  about  to  die.  For 
the  world's  powerful  thought  you  must  look 
to  those  who  lived  near  the  people.  Homer, 
Shakespeare,   Walter    Scott,    Goethe,   and 
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Schiller,  and  most  of  the  giants  now  living, 
all  were  strangers  to  that  chilling  quality 
called  individualism.  They  did  not  plead 
the  argument  of  the  *'me"  and  the  **not 
me":  they  combined  with  the  world  like 
kindred  drops  of  water,  and  wore  upon  their 
foreheads  the  old  famous  words:  "I  am 
human,  and  nothing  that  concerns  man  is 
foreign  to  my  heart." 

Thus,  while  the  progress  of  self  is  the  first 
end  of  each  man,  yet  in  the  love  and  service 
of  society  man  finds  the  highest  things 
of  self.  Thus  God  has  made  his  world  a 
strange,  self-acting,  self-propelling  machine. 
Self  being  the  prime  motive  in  a  certain 
sense,  this  high  interest  can  best  help  itself 
by  helping  others.  For  example,  a  Shake- 
speare is  bom  into  this  life  with  a  remark- 
able brain.  How  can  he  make  the  most  of 
his  precious  gift?  Shall  he  sit  still,  and 
rejoice  in  the  possession  of  such  a  genius  ? 
Shall  he  declare  himself  an  individual, 
and  go  and  live  alone?  Shall  he  eat 
alone?  Shall  he  say  such  creeds  will  do 
for  the  world,  such  things  are  well  enough 
for  mankind  at  large,  but  I  am  so  differ- 
ent? All  such  questions  are  trampled  to 
death  like  insects  under  his  feet ;  and  he 
draws  near  to  the  world,  and  hears  all 
its  wisdom  and  love  and  disappointment 
and  laughter,  and  sets  them  to  his  scene 
and  music.  He  makes  the  multitude  live 
twice  instead  of  hating  it  for  living  once. 
After  it  was  dead  and  gone,  he  makes  it 
come  back,  and  repeat  its  joy  and  suffering. 
And  not  only  is  the  world  made  rich  thus, 
but  the  bard  is  made  rich  by  the  world. 
Thus  is  society  a  machine  which  winds  up 
its  own  wheels  forever. 

Having  seen  now  what  a  ruin  for  the 
individual  is  involved  in  a  rigid  convent 
life,  and  what  a  glory  comes  from  the  air 
and  light  of  the  streets,  it  will  appear  at 
once  that  the  old  monastic  evil  did  not 
die  when  the  literal  walls  were  torn  down ; 
but  in  a  changed  form  it  remains,  and  we 
have  the  monks  and  nuns  of  egotism  to 
take  the  place  of  those  better  ones  of  re- 
ligion. There  are  cities  which  are  said  to 
be  ruined  intellectually  and  morally  because 
each  educated  and  rich  citizen  is  an  indi- 
vidual rather  than  a  member  of  society. 
His  home  is  his  monastery,  and  in  his  din- 
ing-room ring  his  monastery  bells.  These 
persons  have  called  in  all  that  outstanding 


sympathy  which  in  life's  young  dream  they 
must  have  placed  somewhere  outside,  and 
all  that  remains  to  tbem  of  the  world  can 
be  gotten  into  the  family  carriage  on  a 
fair  day.  Froude  makes  great  sport  of 
Cicero  because  he  ridiculed  so  much  the 
fish-ponds  and  bird-coops  of  the  Roman 
senators;  but  the  facts  were  so  grave  that 
the  Roman  patriot  could  not  have  lamented 
them  too  bitterly,  for  those  fish-ponds  and 
gluttonous  feasts  showed  plainly  that  the 
gpreat  men  of  the  republic  were  all  passing 
away,  and  men  were  coming  along  who  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  multitude,  but  whose 
hearts  were  empty  of  all  the  sublime  ends 
and  rewards  of  life.  It  matters  not  whether 
this  isolation  from  the  multitude  takes  the 
shape  of  the  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  the 
monk  or  the  daily  gluttony  of  an  old 
Roman  :  it  leads  to  the  same  overthrow  of 
man  in  his  person  and  in  his  social  compact. 
The  figure  which  Christ  used  in  the  illus- 
tration of  his  religion  holds  true  all  through 
the  vast  field  of  the  human  race :  that  each 
one  is  the  leaf  of  a  vine,  and  a  vigorous, 
beautiful  leaf  it  is  while  it  remains  at- 
tached to  the  central  stalk.  This  mother 
stalk,  passing  down  into  the  deep  soil, 
brings  forth  rich  juices  for  every  remote 
twig  and  tendril  and  leaf,  and,  while  this 
bond  of  friendship  remains,  the  leaf  laughs 
in  the  breeze  and  sunlight;  but  let  this 
bond  be  broken,  and  it  fades  and  withers 
and  flutters  to  the  ground.  Thus,  he  says, 
a  Christian  must  remain  in  his  God.  The 
lesson  expands,  and  passes  out  of  religion, 
and  tells  us  that  man  cannot  detach  him- 
self from  the  great  body  of  this  human 
vine  without  becoming  soon  a  mere  autumn 
leaf,  full  of  colors  for  a  day,  but  also  full 
of  death,  bearing  in  all  its  tracery  the 
mournful  words  that  the  summer  of  duty 
and  hope  is  past. 

Many  who  are  not  moved  by  the  multi- 
tude confess  in  private  that  once  they  loved 
the  world  and  attempted  to  serve  it,  but  that 
they  have  given  up  this  care,  not  from  per- 
sonal egotism,  but  from  despair.  They  de- 
clare time  and  money  thus  applied  to  be 
only  as  poured  out  water  upon  a  flinty  rock. 
No  plants  will  grow,  water  the  rock  as  you 
may.  No  despair  can  be  more  causeless; 
for,  if  there  be  one  thing  which  society  does 
treasure  up,  it  is  all  the  good  which  its 
friends  give  it  when  living  or  will  it  when 
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dead.  The  intellectual  grandeur  of  to-day 
ia  the  treasured  up  thought  of  all  the  past. 
The  poems  of  Horace  and  the  hymns  of 
Isaac  Watts,  the  preaching  of  Paul  and 
Wesley,  and  of  all  between,  meet  in  one  re- 
sult. Our  liberty  is  the  result  of  all  tears 
and  battles.  All  we  have  came  from  the 
hands  of  all.  Nothing  is  doubtful,  except 
whether  you  or  I  shall  see  the  good  we  may 
help  to  accomplish.  If  we  insist  upon  thus 
seeing  results,  we  may  well  carry  heavy 
hearts ;  for,  when  we  plant  a  tree,  there  is 
no  one  to  assure  us  that  we  shall  see  it  in 
future  years  laden  with  rich  fruit.  It  may 
be  its  autumn  harvest  will  drop  upon  our 
grave.  But,  aside  from  this  sad  questioning, 
nothing  is  more  real  and  assured  in  our 
world  than  that  all  the  love  and  care  poured 
out  upon  the  multitude  by  each  one  will 
become  a  part  of  the  future  riches  of  earth, 
— a  pdured  out  perfume  that  will  fill  forever 
the  majestic  temple  of  man. 


ADDRESS  OF    THE    PRESIDENT  OF 
THE   NATIONAL    CONFERENCE, 
HON.    GEORGE    F.    HOAR. 


It  is  in  no  temper  of  narrowness  or  ex- 
clusion that  we  have  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  from  across  the  sea,  in 
obedience  to  a  summons  addressed  to  us  by 
the  honored  and  beloved  name  of  Unita- 
rians. We  claim  no  separate  property  in 
the  peace  of  Grod  which  passeth  understand- 
ing, or  in  the  love  of  God  which  abideth 
forever.  Above  all,  we  claim  no  separate 
property  in  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice 
delivered  upon  the  Judaean  mountain,  or  in 
the  memory  of  that  divine  life  which  was 
its  perfect  example.  We  should  as  soon 
claim  property  in  the  sunlight  or  in  the 
morning.  These  gifts,  coming  to  us  from 
that  infinite  Father  of  whom  all  mankind 
are  children,  are  themselves  the  offspring 
of  a  love  from  which  none  of  his  children 
can  ever  be  shut  out.  They  are  "too  high- 
bom  to  be  propertied.'* 

But  of  the  instrumentalities  by  which 
Grod  builds  his  government  on  earth,  and 
by  which  he  effects  the  moral  training  of 
mankind,  among  the  chiefest  is  that  of 
organization.  The  child,  in  his  earliest 
games,  is  taught  to  take  a  side,  in  which 
he  sinks  his  personality.  In  that  way  he 
forgets  to  say  *'mine,"  and  learns  to  say 


"oars."  He  finds  the  highest  stimulant  to 
exertion,  even  in  the  play  of  childhood,  in 
seeking,  of  his  own  free  will,  an  interest 
other  than  his  own,  and  in  obeying,  of  his 
own  free  will,  a  law  higher  than  his  owd 
desire.  So  awakes  in  him  what  has  been 
well  called  <the  celestial  sense,  which  is 
the  sense  of  duty.'* 

A  little  later,  and  he  learns  to  love  the 
town  where  he  was  bom.  He  transfers  to 
it  something  of  the  affection  which  belongs 
to  his  parents.  He  delights  in  its  citizen- 
ship. He  takes  an  individual  pride  in  its 
history.  I  suppose  there  are  men  and 
women  in  this  company — at  any  rate,  I 
know  one — whose  blood  would  fly  to  their 
cheeks  at  the  charge  that  some  little  town 
in  New  England  had  done  an  act  of  dis- 
honor a  hundred  years  ago,  as  if  the  impu- 
tation were  upon  one  of  their  own  kindred 
to-day. 

Then  there  wakes  in  the  soul  that  high- 
est and  purest  of  human  affections, — ^love  of 
country.  This  emotion,  stronger  than  in- 
stitutions, stronger  than  constitutions,  is 
the  master  passion  of  the  loftiest  natures. 
At  its  bidding  young  men  and  old  men  give 
their  lives,  mothers  their  sons,  wives  their 
husbands,  and  maidens  their  lovers.  The 
man  who  is  without  it,  or  who  thinks  him- 
self above  it,  is  a  poor  and  useless  creat- 
ure. Whatever  dreamers  may  afl^m,  when- 
ever it  is  lacking,  the  man  is  weakened  and 
spoiled,  and  becomes  worthless  to  his  own 
country  and  to  mankind.  It  is  like  the  law 
of  gravitation  to  the  universe.  It  is  above, 
around,  and  beneath  everything  we  valne 
most.  It  has  been  our  safety  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  has  overcome  for  us  the  great* 
est  rebellion  since  Satan  marshalled  against 
the  Almighty  the  third  part  of  heaven's 
hosts.  It  will  overcome  for  us  the  spirit  of 
anarchy,  which,  it  may  be,  is  yet  to  be  more 
dangerous  still.  I  believe  that  wherever 
these  sentiments  are  found  strongest  in  the 
narrower  relations  they  will  be  found 
strongest  also  in  those  that  are  larger. 
Wherever  the  national  spirit  is  most  vig- 
orous, there  the  State  and  local  forces  will 
exist  in  fullest  life.  The  sentiment  of 
patriotism  will  be  found  strongest  in  happv 
homes,  where  family  love  abounds.  The 
man  who  loves  his  household  and  his  kin- 
dred and  his  town  and  his  State  best  will 
love  his  country  best 
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I  have  uttered  these  commonplaces — and 
the  more  they  seem  to  you  to  be  common- 
places, the  better  they  are  for  my  purpose 
— that  I  may  impress  upon  yon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  chief  object  which  has  brought 
us  together, — ^the  inspiring  of  new  strength, 
activity,  and  zeal  into  the  great  work  of 
the  Unitarian  denomination,  and  the  im- 
portance of  that  organization  as  to  which, 
I  fear,  there  is  far  too  much  IndifEerence, — 
the  Christian  parish.  This  does  not  con- 
template in  the  least  any  antagonism  to 
other  religious  bodies,  but  rather  increased 
harmony,  good  will,  co-operation.  Family 
life  is  not  a  quarrel  with  the  next  house- 
hold. Town  life  is  not  a  feud  with  the  next 
town.  State  life  is  not  a  wrangle  with  a 
neighboring  State.  National  life  and  love 
and  pride  do  not  mean  war  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  contrary  of  all  this  is  true. 
Peace,  good  will,  brotherly  kindness,  charity 
with  all  men,  the  exchange  of  all  good  and 
kind  offices,  are  but  the  natural  offspring  of 
our  love  of  these  objects  which  God  has 
created,  that  by  them  the  sentiment  of  love 
may  be  inspired,  and  have  its  vigorous 
growth.  So  the  warmer  our  love  for  our 
own  organization,  and  the  more  earnest  our 
devotion  to  our  own  work,  the  friendlier 
our  relation  to  other  religious  bodies,  and 
the  dearer  our  fellowship  to  the  Church 
universal. 

We  may  well  take  lessons  from  other  in 
Christian  denominations.  If  we  do  not 
imitate  them  and  emulate  them,  we  shall 
fall  behind  them.  The  country  owes  an 
incalculable  debt  to  the  brave  pioneers 
whom  the  Methodist  Church  has  sent  into 
the  wilderness  in  advance  of  the  settlers. 
It  owes  an  incalculable  debt  to  our  brethren 
who  fancy  they  still  believe  in  the  five 
points  of  Calvinism,  whose  instinct  for  the 
building  of  republican  States  in  Christian 
liberty  and  law  is  as  sure  as  that  of  the  bee 
in  building  her  cell  or  the  eagle  his  nest. 
We  may  well  contemplate  with  admiration 
our  brethren  who  utter  their  worship  with 
the  solemn  voice  and  stately  ceremonial  of 
the  English  Church,  in  this  day  of  the 
revival  of  her  spiritual  life,  who  have 
learned  so  well  to  create  and  bring  to  the 
aid  of  religion  all  the  inspirations  of  music, 
of  architecture,  and  of  art.  Can  we  not 
work  together  in  our  freedom  as  they  do  in 
their  discipline  ?    Have  we  not  the  inspira- 


tion of  the  lives  of  saints  and  the  thoughts 
of  sages  and  the  songs  of  poets,  as  well  as 
they?  Are  not  the  Scriptures  and  the 
prophets  and  the  apostles  and  the  martyrs 
ours,  as  they  are  theirs?  Have  we  not  a 
history  and  traditions  and  memories  which 
may  excite  us  to  a  common  activity  in 
Christian  work?  Is  there  not  hung  in  our 
haUs  also  armory  of  the  invincible  knights 
of  old  ? 

It  is  not  yet  a  century  since  the  name 
'^Unitarian"  was  first  borne  by  an  American 
church.  The  word  is  not  found  in  the  first 
edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary.  We  have 
never,  been  strong  in  mere  numbers.  Yet 
how  have  the  men  and  women  to  whom, 
whether  in  honor  or  in  reproach,  it  has 
been  applied  mingled  with  the  best  life  in  a 
thousand  communities  1  What  poets,  what 
prophets,  what  inspired  orators,  what  sages, 
what  counsellors,  what  g^ve  and  reverend 
men  in  chair  of  State,  in  legislative 
chambers,  on  judges*  bench,  in  college 
halls,  what  fathers  and  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters in  Israel,  what  martyrs  and  reformers, 
what  benefactors,  what  soldiers  who  gave 
their  young  lives  for  their  country,  or  came 
home  from  battle  victors,  living  and  laurel- 
crowned  1  As  their  figures  rise  to  your  im- 
agination in  many  a  city  and  town  and 
hamlet, — 

''The  passing  of  their  beautiful  feet 
Gladdens  the  pavement  of  the  street." 

We  do  not  esteem  the  parish  as  we  ought. 
We  go  from  one  to  another  too  easily,  ac- 
cording to  our  caprice  or  convenience,  or 
as  we  like  or  dislike  a  particular  clergyman. 
We  need  the  disposition  of  John  A.  An- 
drew, who  told  Dr.  Clarke's  church  in  its 
earlier  days  that,  "whoever  was  a  come- 
outer,  he  was  a  stay-inner." 

The  responsibility  for  accomplishing  the 
ends  that  a  parish  is  made  for  rests  upon 
the  parish  even  more  than  upon  the  minis- 
ter, and  rests  upon  every  member  of  the 
parish  to  the  reasonable  extent  of  his  power. 
The  office  and  function  of  the  minister  is 
to  teach,  stimulate,  and  impel  the  parish 
to  do  and  be  what  it  is  made  for,  and  the 
members  of  the  parish  to  do  and  be  what 
they  were  made  for;  and  then  it  is  the 
business  of  the  parish  and  of  the  members 
of  the  parish  to  do  it.  Oar  function  as  par- 
ishioners is  not  to  put  burdens  upon  the 
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back  of  the  minister,  bat  rather  to  take 
them  off. 

The  parish  has  many  advantages  which 
ought  to  place  it  among  the  very  highest 
and  best  of  organizations  to  stimulate  a 
generous  activity  for  public  ends,  and  also 
to  inspire  a  genuine  affection  for  zeal.  It 
is  that  one  of  our  republican  institutions 
which  cuts  down  through  all  social  distinc- 
tions, and  harmonizes  all  political  differ- 
ences, and  summons  men  and  women  to 
work  together,  and  to  know,  esteem,  and 
help  each  other,  from  every  calling  and 
position  in  life.  It  ought  to  be  a  leveller, 
but  to  a  level  upon  a  high  table-land.  It 
ought  to  be,  and  it  largely  is,  the  most  re- 
publican institution  in  our  republic,  the 
most  democratic  institution  in  our  democ- 
racy. 

I  strolled  one  Sunday  afternoon  two  years 
ago  into  the  little  parish  church  of  Ches- 
terle  Street,  seven  miles  from  Durham,  in 
England.  Against  the  walls  were  the 
tombs  of  some  of  the  neighboring  families, 
with  their  effigies  of  crusaders  and  of  men 
who  had  helped  to  wring  Magna  Charta 
from  King  John.  In  a  porch  there  was 
a  notice  board,  like  those  which  are  famil- 
iar to  us;  and  among  various  notices  of 
meetings  of  ladies'  societies  and  other  char- 
ities was  this  one :  — 

''The  one  thousand  and  ninth  anniversary 
of  its  foundation  will  be  celebrated  in  this 
church  next  Tuesday  evening.  There  will 
be  an  address  by  the  rector,  and  music  by 
the  united  choirs  from  three  neighboring 
parishes.''  Nothing  very  remarkable.  It 
was  the  one  thousand  and  ninth  anniver- 
sary,—  that  was  all.  Next  year,  and  it 
would  be  the  one  thousand  and  tenth. 

We  have  a  few  parishes  in  America  with 
whose  early  traditions  are  blended  the  mem- 
ories of  souls  as  knightly  and  devoted  as 
ever  wore  the  red  cross  of  the  crusader  upon 
their  breasts.  Our  fathers  cared  little  for 
the  attraction  of  art,  which  the  Anglican 
Church,  both  in  its  Catholic  and  its  Prot- 
estant days,  has  so  well  understood.  As 
Emerson  said,  <'The  light  struggled  in 
through  windows  of  oiled  paper,  but  they 
read  the  word  of  God  by  it." 

But  this  New  England  parish,  as  it  was 
established  at  Plymouth  and  Boston  and 
Salem  and  Concord,  is  now  one  of  the  old- 
est institutions  among  men.    The  map  of 


Europe  has  changed  and  changed,  and 
changed  again.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere, 
four  dynasties  have  sat  in  succession  on  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain.  England  has 
united  with  herself  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
conquered  Canada,  subdued  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  Asiatics ;  France  has  been 
twice  a  republic  and  twice  a  monarchy,  and 
now  is  a  republic  for  the  third  time ;  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  have  been  joined  and 
severed ;  tiie  star  of  Poland  has  disappeared 
from  the  sky ;  Italy  has  thrown  off  the  iron 
heel  of  her  tyrants  from  her  neck ;  Germany 
has  built  up  her  mighty  empire  from  sixty 
petty  States ;  and  during  all  this  time  this 
mechanism,  which  sprung  up  of  itself  in 
the  forest,  abides.  Under  it  the  people 
have  chosen  their  religious  teachers  with- 
out control;  and  the  worship  of  pure 
hearts,  uttered  by  free  lips,  has  risen  from 
their  simple  altars  to  the  imperishable 
heavens. 

But  while  we  support  and  stand  by  this 
great  organization  of  our  denomination, 
and  while  we  demand  of  our  brethren  and 
sisters  their  most  zealous  and  devoted  ser- 
vice in  the  work  of  the  Unitarian  parish, 
let  us  remember  that  these  are  instrumen- 
talities for  teaching  and  promoting  chiefly 
the  things  in  which  we  agree  with  devout 
men  and  women  of  the  faith  everywhere, 
and  not  those  things  in  which  we  differ 
from  them.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
two  sublime  commandments  upon  which 
hang  all  the  law  and  prophets,  the  entire 
precept  and  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  con- 
stitute to  our  minds  the  chief  portion  and 
essence  of  Unitarianism,  as  they  consti- 
tute, I  believe,  to  the  Methodist,  to  the 
Calvinist,  to  the  Episcopalian,  the  chief  and 
essential  part  of  Methodism  or  of  Calvinism 
or  of  Episcopacy.  We  have  a  statement  of 
faith,  a  liturgy,  a  priesthood,  and  a  scheme 
of  salvation.  And,  if  we  maintain  that 
either  of  these  is  not  assented  to  in  princi- 
ple and  substance  by  the  great  body  of  wor- 
shippers of  other  denominations,  we  are  so 
far  making  the  very  serious  admission  that 
it  is  not  supported  by  what,  to  many 
thoughtful  minds,  is  the  strongest  single 
argument  for  immortality  itself;  namely, 
that  it  has  its  support  in  the  consent  of  all 
devout  souls,  and  in  the  instinct  of  univer- 
sal humanity. 

I  do  not  look  for  the  coming  of  the  time 
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when  what  are  called  sects  or  denomina- 
tdona  will  disappear.  Still  less  is  the  time 
to  be  expected  or  to  be  desired  when  the 
emulation  which  comes  from  separate  or- 
ganization will  cease  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerfol  forces  in  Christian  activity.  In 
|he  time  of  the  apostles  they  began  to  say, 
"I  am  ol  Paul"  and  "I  am  of  Apollos"; 
and,  with  a  change  of  name,  they  have 
been  saying  it  ever  since.  The  seven 
churches  to  whom  the  angel  of  Patmos  sent 
his  messages  had  acquired,  within  the  time 
of  a  life  which  began  as  early  as  the  life  of 
the  Saviour  himself,  a  separate,  individual, 
human  character  and  quality,  each  as  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  other  as  that  of 
Hamlet  is  from  that  of  Othello.  These  dis- 
tinctions, these  organizations,  these  rival- 
ries and  emulations,  these  strifes,  are  to 
continue  until  the  end  of  time.  From 
them,  as  from  all  things  human,  will  come 
much  evil,  but  mingled  with  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  end  to  be  subdued  and  over- 
come by  a  far  larger  good.  But  we  are  here 
to  assert  our  property  as  brethren  and  as 
Christians  in  whatever  any  of  them  has 
that  is  excellent  in  its  history,  in  its 
achievements,  in  its  literature,  or  in  its  ex- 
amples of  brave  and  holy  men  or  women. 
Alttiough  a  dweller  in  Massachusetts,  I 
claim  property  as  an  American  and  a  coun- 
tryman in  Starr  King  of  California,  as  I 
do  in  Greorge  Washington  of  Virginia.  If 
1  were  a  Presbyterian,  I  would  claim  a  like 
property,  as  a  Christian,  in  Starr  King,  the 
Unitarian,  as  in  Greorge  Washington,  the 
Episcopalian.  No  Athanasian  creed  can 
shut  out  my  soul  from  the  soul  of  Greorge 
Herbert  No  church  politics  can  make 
my  senses  numb  to  the  fragrance  of  that 
wreath  of  lilies,  *<The  Christian  Year"  of 
John  Keble.  When  Archbishop  Ireland, 
then  bishop  of  Minnesota,  announced  that, 
of  the  liquor-sellers  in  his  diocese,  less 
than  five  per  cent,  were  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  I  wished  to  pay  my  profound  homage 
to  the  man  who  had  brought  this  to  pass. 
I  felt  that  his  Christianity  and  that  of  my 
revered  and  beloved  master,  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  were,  in  essentials,  very 
much  the  same.  When  somebody  told 
Abraham  Lincoln,  daring  the  war,  that 
Gren.  Grant  drank  whiskey,  he  said  he 
should  like  to  send  a  barrel  of  the  same 
kind  to  each  of  the  other  generals.    I  should 


like  to  send  a  barrel  of  Archbishop  Ire- 
land's theology  to  the  other  bishops.  When 
the  same  man  uttered  in  Washington,  two 
or  three  years  ago,  his  brave  rebuke  to  the 
men  who  despoil  our  Southern  fellow-cit- 
izens of  the  glory  of  their  American  citi- 
zenship, I  felt  I  should  like  to  send  some 
of  our  Protestant  clergy  to  his  Sunday- 
school.  If  the  dear  theologians  have  said 
anything  unkind  of  us,  let  us  hope  they 
will  think  better  of  it  when  we  meet  them 
hereafter,  where  they  will  know  even  as 
also  they  are  known.  As  Beatrice  said  to 
Dante  of  Saint  Gregory, — 

'^Wherefore,  as  soon  as  he  unclosed  his  eyes 
Within  this   heaven,  he    at    himself    did 
smile." 

The  Christian  Church,  like  almost  every- 
thing else  in  this  world,  I  believe,  has  been 
often  compared  to  a  ship.  But  I  think, 
perhaps,  we  might  compare  it  more  aptly 
to  a  fleet,  made  up  of  ships  of  different 
build  and  speed,  but  bound  on  the  same 
voyage,  having  the  same  sailing  orders,  and 
obeying  alike  the  signals  of  the  same  ad- 
miral. Each  sailor  loves  his  own,  and 
thinks  her  the  finest  craft  afloat.  Not  a 
man  in  any  one  of  them  recognizes  the  least 
authority  in  the  officers  of  another.  There 
is  much  rivalry  and  emulation.  In  a  storm 
you  can  hear  from  one  to  another  the  voices 
of  the  captains  and  the  shouting.  If  there 
be  danger  of  collision,  you  get  occasionally 
a  stern  order  to  keep  off,  perhaps  accom- 
panied with  some  theological  language  used 
in  a  very  untheological  way.  But  every 
man  is  ready  to  obey  the  admiral's  signal, 
whether  it  be  Nelson  or  Farragut.  In  time 
of  danger  each  is  ready  to  go  to  the  rescue 
of  the  other.  In  time  of  calm  they  inter- 
change a  thousand  good  offices.  When  the 
weather  is  good  and  the  sea  is  quiet,  they 
like  to  visit  each  other.  You  can  some- 
times hear,  of  a  Sunday,  from  ship  to  ship, 
the  chaplain's  prayer  or  the  chant  of  a  sol- 
emn service,  or,  of  a  week-day,  the  sailors 
singing  at  the  windlass.  Each  ship  has  its 
own  songs.  From  one  rise  the  sweet 
strains  of  Wesley,  from  another  the  pious 
refrain  of  Doddridge  or  the  lofty  organ-tone 
of  Watts.  From  our  own  ship  goes  up  the 
watchman's  voice  of  good  cheer  as  he  an- 
swers what  of  the  night,  or  the  heart-stir- 
ring chorus, — 
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"  Nearer,  my  Grod,  to  thee, 
Nearer  to  thee  1 " 

From  the  oldest  and  largest  of  them  all 
come  the  accents  of  foreign  tongues  and  of 
dead  languages  and  of  ages  long  gone  by. 

There  is  another  craft  whose  beautiful 
lines  and  graceful  curves  are  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  fleet.  Her  officers  are  not 
always  over-eager  to  invite  us  to  their  com- 
pany; but  yet  let  us  say,  with  Andrew 
Marvell, 

'*  Still  sing  they  in  the  English  boat 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note." 

We  share,  also,  with  Christians  every- 
where the  supreme  certainty  that  the  Power 
which  has  established  this  fabric  of  things 
is  conscious  and  is  beneficent.  Upon  this 
foundation,  in  all  ages,  has  rested  the  hope 
from  which  cometh  to  man  and  nations 
every  gift  of  noblest  origin,  — ^the  hope  of 
immortality.  In  virtue  of  this  faith  we 
claim  our  place  in  the  ranks  of  those  who» 
by  whatever  name  they  call  themselves,  are 
striving  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  that  his  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CONFERENCE. 

The  report  of  the  Council  of  the  National 
Conference  made  through  its  chairman, 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.D.,  closed  with 
the  following  recommendations  to  the 
churches  and  local  conferences  within  its 
boundaries : — 

Looking  forward,  and  suggesting  new 
efforts  which  may  give  solidity  and  dignity 
to  our  work : — 

1.  The  Council  ventures  to  suggest  that 
any  local  conference  or  missionary  superin- 
tendent who  can  arrange  in  good  working 
order  a  plan  by  which  conscientious  men  or 
women  may  join  the  Unitarian  Church  of 
America,  though  they  have  no  local  Unita- 
rian congregation  near  them,  will  render 
to  our  church  a  very  essential  and  impor- 
tant service. 

2.  That  the  directors  of  the  local  confer- 
ences are  entreated  to  see  that  every  confer- 
ence meeting  has  some  definite  Christian 
work  in  hand,  so  that  each  meeting  may 


definitely  tend  to  bringing  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ood. 

8.  That  first  in  such  efforts,  as  it  has 
been  since  the  Saviour  established  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Sychar,  is  the 
establishment  of  churches  or  congregations 
— the  two  words  are  identical — of  people^ 
few  or  many,  who  are  willing  to.work  to- 
gether for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom. 

4.  To  speak  in  detail  of  agencies  which 
must  be  encouraged,  the  various  societies 
and  churches  whom  it  is  our  privilege  to 
advise  are  begged  to  give  strength  and  per- 
manency to  the  religious  Journal  founded  by 
this  Conference  three  years  ago,  regarding 
which  a  special  report  will  be  presented  to 
you. 

5.  That  the  churches  owe  it  to  the  hon- 
ored name  they  bear  that,  so  long  as  the 
Unitarian  Association  is  the  trusted  exec- 
utive of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  America, 
it  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  funds. 
This  nation  is  four  times  as  rich  as  it  was 
in  1865,  when  this  Conference  was  formed. 
Its  population  is  twice  what  It  was  then. 
The  growth  in  physical  wealth  ought  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  equal  increase  in  moral 
endeavor. 

Lastly,  we  affectionately  remind  our 
brethren  of  other  religions  communions  that 
for  centuries  after  Jesus  Christ  established 
his  Church  each  congregation  of  Christians 
was  Independent  of  every  other;  that,  in 
all  that  he  said  and  In  all  that  bis  apostles 
said.  It  was  supposed  that  every  Christian 
man  and  woman  was  to  work  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  kingdom  of  Ood;  that, 
whenever  this  duty  has  been  specially  dele- 
gated to  a  priesthood  or  other  religions  aris- 
tocracy, disaster  and  defeat  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  have  followed.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Church  now,  as  much  as  it  ever  was,  to 
forget  the  things  which  are  behind,  while 
it  stretches  forward  to  the  realities  which 
are  before.  And  every  man  in  It  is  bound, 
as  he  always  was,  not  to  seek  first  his  own 
salvation,  but  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God. 


Jesus  did  not  invent  self-sacrifice.  He 
discovered  it,— discovered  that  self-sacrifice 
is  the  great  central  law  of  the  universe,  that 
this  is  the  heart  of  God.  He  obeyed  it, 
loved  it,  lived  it,  and  gave  himself  f(K'  it. 
S.  R.  Calthrop. 
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HON,     GEORGE    WILLIAM   CURTIS 

AND  THE  NATIONAL  UNITARIAN 

CONFERENCE. 


In  his  report  as  chairman  of  the  Council 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  said:— 

"The  president  of  the  Conference,  Hon. 
George  William  Curtis,  died  on  the  31st  of 
August,  1892,  within  a  year  after  his  election. 
The  great  loss  to  the  nation  and  the  world 
has  heen  publicly  expressed  in  a  thousand 
ways,  by  poets,  preachers,  and  statesmen, 
and  IS  still  freshly  felt.  Mr.  .  Curtis,  in 
ways  unusual  even  in  our  Congregational 
churches,  had  shown  how  direct  is  the  ser- 
vice which  a  layman  may  render  to  the 
work  of  the  church.  For  many  and  long 
periods,  when  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer 
at  Staten  Island  was  without  any  other  min- 
ister, he  personally  conducted  its  Sunday 
services.  As  early  as  the  first  meeting  of 
this  Conference  he  represented  that  church 
in  this  body.  And  since  1890  he  has  been 
vice-president  or  president.  In  1878  he 
read  here  an  important  paper  on  civil  ser- 
vice reform ;  and  any  one  of  our  publishing 
boards  would  do  well  to  reproduce  this 
paper,  as  a  contribution  to  the  advance  of 
pure  and  undeflled  religion.  The  impres- 
sive address  with  which  he  opened  our 
meeting  here  only  three  years  since  is 
to-day  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  who 
heard  it.  The  Council  will  offer,  at  a 
proper  time,  a  minute  to  be  preserved  on 
our  records,  in  recognition  of  the  inestima- 
ble service  which  he  has  rendered  to  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  America. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  fill  such 
vacancies,  and  Hon.  George  Frisbie  Hoar 
was  chosen  president  in  his  place. 

"The  presidents  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence since  its  formation  in  1865  have  been : 
John  Albion  Andrew,  Thomas  Dawes  Eliot, 
E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  John  D.  Long,  Samuel 
Freeman  Miller,  George  William  Curtis,  and 
George  Frisbie  Hoar." 

The  following  resolutions  regarding  Mr. 
Curtis  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Conference  by  a  rising  vote: — 

Whereas  George  William  Curtis,  elected 
president  of  our  Conference  at  its  last  meet- 
ing, died  at  Staten  Island,  K.Y.,  Aug.  31, 
1892,— 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  members  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other 
Christian  Churches,  deplore  the  loss  of  one 


whose  character  and  life  were  precious  and 
inspiring,  not  only  to  the  Unitarian  body, 
but  to  the  whole  American  people  and  to 
men  of  noble  thought  and  purpose  in  all 
civilized  communities. 

Resolved,  That  we  recall  with  admiration 
the  service  which  he  rendered  to  oar  Con- 
ference and  our  body  on  various  occasions 
by  his  eloquent  expression  of  the  spirit  and 
the  temper,  the  motives,  and  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  liberal  faith ;  and  that  we  re- 
member gratefully  his  habitual  testimony  to 
the  suflBciency  of  those  principles  and  those 
ideals  which  have  animated  the  acknowl- 
edged leaders  of  our  Unitarian  thought  and 
life. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  glad  together,  and 
with  all  who  love  the  literature  that  makes 
for  gentleness  and  kindliness  and  simplic- 
ity, and  truth  and  honor  among  men,  that 
our  American  literature  found  in  him  one 
who  was  always  faithful  in  his  service  of 
these  good  and  perfect  things,  and  that  in 
his  various  books  and  writings  we  have  a 
fountain  of  the  purest  pleasure,  always 
fresh  and  clean. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  conduct  of  a  great 
public  Journal  we  see  high  advanced  the 
standard  of  what  political  journalism  ought 
to  be,  to  shame  our  baser  dispositions,  and 
to  show  forth  those  principles  and  duties 
that  are  inseparable  from  the  true  progress 
of  the  American  people,  which  no  material 
success  can  measure,  but  only  its  devotion 
to  the  ideal  ends  of  personal  and  social 
righteousness. 

Resolved,  That  we  applaud  the  noble  ser- 
vice that  he  rendered  to  the  anti-slavery 
cause  in  the  bright  ardor  of  his  early  man- 
hood, nor  less  his  stem  indictment  of  the 
spoils  system  in  our  politics  in  his  maturer 
years,  and  his  splendid  advocacy  of  a  ra- 
tional and  equitable  method  of  civil  service 
reform,  pledging  ourselves  to  follow  where 
for  twenty  years  he  led  the  way. 

Resolved,  That  nothing  is  more  pleasant 
in  our  recollection  of  this  great  and  hon- 
ored friend  than  those  personal  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  which  endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him,  and  made  the  beauty  of  his 
daily  life  a  more  persuasive  invitation  to 
all  goodness  and  sincerity  than  he  could 
utter  with  the  magic  of  his  voice  or  pen. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
CONFERENCE. 

The  following  significant  resolutions  were 
adopted,  among  others,  by  the  recent  Con- 
ference at  Saratoga :  — 

THE  "KEW  world." 

The  National  Conference  hereby  declares 
its  great  satisfaction  with  the  honorable 
reco^  made  since  its  last  meeting  by  the 
New   World  Quarterly,  and  repeats  its  rec- 
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ommendation  made  three  yean  ago,  that 
this  review  should  be  substantially  en- 
dowed. We  approve  the  plan  of  raising  an 
endowment  of  $50,000,  which  shall  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association  as  a  trust  fand,  the  in- 
come only  to  be  paid  over  annually  to  the 
editorial  board.  A  committee  on  the  en- 
dowment and  current  support  of  the  New 
World  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Conference  to  invite  subscriptions, 
under  such  conditions  as  shall  insure  the 
continuance  of  the  New  World  as  an  unsec- 
tarian  liberal  review.  In  case  of  its  dis- 
continuance or  of  the  failure  of  the  edito- 
rial board  to  comply  with  these  conditions, 
the  endowment  fund  shall  revert  to  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  as  a  pub- 
lication fund,  unless  the  donors  otherwise 
direct. 

THB  PBACTICE  OF  LYWCHmO. 

^fResolvedj  That  this  Conference  condemns 
without  qualification  the  barbarous  practice 
of  lynching  which  exists  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Vindictive  passion 
displaces  the  authority  of  law,  and  persons 
unconvicted  of  crime  are  murdered  by  mobs. 
The  willing  failure  of  public  officers  to  pro- 
tect the  accused  is  an  abdication  of  their 
sworn  functions,  and  the  neglect  of  citizens 
to  support  their  own  officers  is  so  far  an 
abandonment  of  popular  government.  In 
the  name  alike  of  religion,  humanity,  and 
civilization  we  call  upon  the  pulpit,  the 
press,  and  all  friends  of  order  and  justice  to 
unite  in  rectifying  public  opinion  and  in 
strengthening  the  moral  sense  of  the  people, 
so  that  this  blot  may  be  removed  from  the 
fair  name  of  our  country. 

INDIAN  EDUCATION  AND  GOVEBNMENT  AID. 

'^Whereas  the  United  States  government 
has  failed  to  furnish  adequate  education  for 
all  the  Indian  children  who  are  still  its 
wards,  and  has  left  much  of  this  work  to  be 
done  by  religious  and  benevolent  organiza- 
tions ; 

And  whereas  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation has  established  in  the  Crow  Ind- 
ian Agency  a  non-sectarian  Indian  school, 
and  has  received  partial  support  for  this 
school  from  the  government; 

And  whereas  the  bestowment  of  govern- 
ment funds  for  the  support  of  enterprises 
conducted  by  religious  bodies  is  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions, — 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  the  directors 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  are 
requested  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
surrendering  all  government  aid  for  this 
school  as  soon  as  the  arrangement  can  be 
conveniently  made. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Unita- 
rians who  have  founded  this  school  to 
maintain  it,  and  see  that  its  support  is  not 
imperilled  by  the  withdrawal  of  any  govern- 
ment funds. 


Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
Conference  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment should  provide  industrial  and  com- 
mon-school education  for  the  ten  thousand 
Indian  children  not  enrolled  in  any  schools. 

THE  "MATFLOWEB"  CHUHCH. 

The  old  historic  church  of  the  Pilgrims 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  is  making  an  effort  to 
erect  a  memorial  church  edifice.  The  mat- 
ter came  before  the  Saratoga  Conference, 
and  awakened  much  popular  interest.  We 
give  below  the  resolutions  that  were  passed : 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference,  recogniz- 
ing the  historic  interest  and  importance  of 
the  First  Church  in  Plymouth,  cordially 
commends  the  effort  to  build  a  new  church 
in  place  of  the  one  recently  destroyed  by 
fire,  which  shall  stand  as  an  enduring  me- 
morial of  the  Pilgrim  life  and  spirit,  and 
to  that  end  asks  of  its  members  and  their 
churches  their  active  support  and  oo-oper- 
ation. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Confer- 
ence to  assist  the  church  in  securing  the 
funds  necessary  for  this  purpose. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  CHURCHES  FROM 
THE  NEW  COUNCIL. 

To  the  Unitarian  Churches  qf  America, 
Greeting:  — 

By  a  law  of  the  Conference  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  Council  to  issue  at  this  time 
an  address,  with  a  request  that  it  be  read 
in  the  churches. 

After  the  memorable  meeting  at  Saratoga 
this  duty  would  naturally  have  been  under- 
taken  with  alacrity;   but   the   general  re- 
joicing  over  the  successful   issue   of  that 
meeting   has   been  followed  by  an  equally 
general  grief  for  the  loss  of  Dr.  Reynolds. 
Our  brave,  wise,   and  indefatigable  execu- 
tive officer  has  fallen  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
Almost  his  last  conscious  act  was  the  send- 
ing of  a  message  to  the  writer  of  this  ad- 
dress, asking  him  to  write  an  appeal  to  the 
churches,  and  sign  it  with  his  name.    That 
office  of  friendship  is  no  longer  possible. 
All  the  more  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Council  to  remind  the  churches  of  our  com- 
mon cause  for  rejoicing  over  the  magnifi- 
cent  Conference   at   Saratoga.     More  tbSD 
two  thousand  Unitarians  assembled  there, 
under  circumstances  so  adverse  and  with 
such   interruptions   that  failure  was   pre- 
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dieted.     Bnt  a  new  spirit  was  abroad.    At 
every  session  the  interest  deepened,  and  the 
numbers  increased.     The  Women's  Alliance 
showed  results  of  which  we  may  justly  be 
proud.     Meetings  for  temperance,  mission- 
ary work,  of  the  younger  ministers,  regular 
sessions  for  business,  and  extra  meetings  of 
many  Icinds  were  thronged  with  eager  lis- 
teners.   At  a  meeting  of  the  alumni  of  the 
Meadyille  Theological  School  a  gift  was  re- 
ported from  Mrs.  C.  B.   Hackley  of  Tarry- 
town,   N.Y.,   of   fifty  thousand   dollars   to 
found   a  professorship   in   memory  of   her 
husband.      Resolutions     were    passed    de- 
nouncing the  resort  to  lynch  law  in  any 
part   of   our  country.     An  appeal   was  re- 
ceived from  the  First  Parish  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
be  used  in  rebuilding  the  church  destroyed 
by  fire.     The  raising  of  the  money  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  Hon.  John  D. 
Long,    and   Hon.    Winslow    Warren.     The 
plan  of  raising  an  endowment  trust  fund  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  the 
Jfew   World  was  approved,  and  a  committee 
is  to  be  named.     Resolutions  were  passed 
recognizing  the   brilliant    service    of    Dr. 
£.  £.  Hale  during  all  the  years  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  assuring  him  of  our  affection- 
ate regard. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  act  of  the 
Conference  was  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution.  After  twenty-nine  years,  dur- 
ing which  there  had  been  controversy  con- 
cerning the  terms  of  our  fellowship,  with 
repeated  effort  and  repeated  failure  to  state 
our  common  purpose  in  terms  that  all  could 
accept,  we  were  forced  by  the  vote  of  the 
last  Conference  to  make  another  trial.  A 
new  constitution  was  offered,  of  which  the 
following  is  the 

PBBAMBLB. 

The  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other 
Christian  Churches  was  formed  in  the  year 
1865,  with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
churches  and  societies  which  should  unite 
in  it  for  more  and  better  work  for  the  king- 
dom of  Qod.  These  churches  accept  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  holding,  in  accordance 
with  his  teaching,  that  practical  religion  is 
summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 
The  Conference  recognizes  the  fact  that  its 
constituency  is  Congregational  in  tradition 
and  polity.  Therefore,  it  declares  that 
nothing  in  this  constitution  is  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  authoritative  test ;  and  we  cor- 


dially invite  to  our  working  fellowship  any 
who,  while  differing  from  us  in  belief,  are 
in  general  sympathy  with  our  spirit  and 
our  practical  aims. 

This  is  the  one  hundredth  year  since  Dr. 
Priestley,  after  suffering  the  violence  of  a 
mob  in  England,  sought  shelter  in  America, 
where  he  found  Unitarian  ism  Just   begin- 
ning to  show  itself.     During  the  century 
since  the  problem   has   been  to  state  our 
Christian  purpose  in  the  terms  of  universal 
liberty,  to  aflSrm  what  no  Christian  could 
deny,  and  to  make  our  affirmation  a  burden 
to  no  man's  conscience.     If  we  have  not  yet 
attained  to  this  high  calling,  we  have  cer- 
tainly witnessed   an  event  unparalleled  in 
our  history, — the  passage  of  a  declaration  of 
our   spirit   and   purpose   with    tumultuous 
cheers,  followed  by  profound  silence,  broken 
by  not  one  dissenting  voice.     We  have  now 
a  right,  and  it  is  our  duty,  to  appeal  to  all 
who  love  Gk)d  and  their  fellow-men  to  Join 
with  us  in  "more  and  better  work  for  the 
kingdom   of   God.''    We  stand   at   last  all 
together  before  the  world,  with  nothing  to 
apologize  for  and  nothing  to  explain.     The 
Trinitarian  who  loves  God  and  his  fellow- 
men,    and    who    loves    liberty    more    than 
creed,   is   not   barred    out.     Men   of   every 
creed  who  are  in  general  sympathy  with  our 
spirit  and  practical  aims  are  invited  to  our 
work  and  fellowship.     We  accept  the  relig- 
ion of  Jesus,  holding,   in  accordance  with 
his    teaching,    that    practical     religion    is 
summed  up   in   love  to   God   and  love  to 
man ;  and  we  are  summoned  to  go  forward 
in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity.     In  an- 
swer to  the  summons  our  churches  and  con- 
ferences should  now  arise,  and  show  their 
might  in  work  for  the  common  cause.     It 
causes  us  grief  to  remember  that  the  happy 
consummation  for  which  our  secretary.  Dr. 
Reynolds,  had  bravely  and  patiently  toiled, 
came   too   late   to   cheer   him    in  his  last 
hours.     We  can  pay  no  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory which  would  have  been  more  pleasing 
to  him  than  to  take  up  with  enthusiasm 
and  carry  on  with  energy  the  great  work  to 
which  without  reserve  he  devoted  his  life. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Council, 

Gbobge  Batchelob, 
Chairman, 
G.  S.  Hale,  Fanny  B.  Ames,  George  W. 
Stone,  F.  L.  Hosmer,  M.  T.  Lewis  Gan- 
nett, John  Cuckson,  William  Howell  Reed, 
Samuel  M.  Crothers,  D.  W.  Morehouse, 
M.   J.  Savage,   George  E.   Adams. 
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TRANSFORMED. 


So  unto  sorrow  are  we  bound  and  wed, 
The  slightest  transmatation  brings  a  dread 
Lest  sable  pall  should  change  to  purple  fold, 
Or  silver  gray  with  gleams  of  palest  gold. 
To  the  dear  pulseless  heart  it  seems  a  slight 
To  lose  one  poignant  pang  from  Love's  despite, 
Or  note  the  midnight  change  to  livid  hue, 
That  after  hours  may  pulse  in  depths  of  blue. 
For  we  would  lie   still   wrapped  within   thy 

shroud. 
Still  covered  with  our  sorrow's  inky  cloud, 
Still   hide  within   the  tomb  where  thou  wert 

laid. 
Of  consolation  and  of  hope  afraid. 
But,  oh,  short  sighted  is  the  soid  of  pain. 
And  blind  to  permanence  and  deathless  gain, 
To  drop  our  tears  on  "Finis"  of  a  phase, 
While  thou  art  plumed  anew  with  glory  rays. 
And,  like  a  bird,  dost  wing  thy  happy  flight 
Beyond  our  murky  day,  our  feeble  sight. 
Let  us  rejoice  as  Aaron  in  his  rod ; 
Thy  bliss  is  bound  about  the  feet  of  Gk>d. 

Augusta  Labned. 


OLIVER    WENDELL   HOLMES'S 
CREED    OF  LIFE. 


Sad,  indeed,  it  is  to  see  the  "old  forsaken 
bough"  of  America's  classic  tree  of  poetic 
genius  denuded  now  of  "The  Last  Leaf/' 
But  we  are  oomforted  that  the  leaves  haye 
only  fallen  to  nurture  the  roots  of  perennial 
song  and  beauty  in  celestial  gardens. 

The  "Autocrat"  was  the  gentlest  man  of 
opinion  among  us,  the  "Professor'*  the 
wisest  and  wittiest  in  our  literature,  and,  as 
for  the  "Poet,"  he  was  as  devout  and  clear- 
eyed  a  seer  of  divine  things  as  he  was  lover 
of  his  class  and  after-dinner  merry-maker. 

How  pleasant  it  has  been  to  think  of  him 
all  along  as  looking  out  of  the  storm-worn 
and  creaky  windows  of  old  age  with  a  still 
genial  heart,  and  so  beloved  by  all  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  I  How  precious  was  his 
personality,  the  peer  and  companion  of  our 
greatest  poets,  and  almost  the  only  man  of 
letters  who  could  tell  our  little  children, 
had  he  chosen  to  do  so,  just  how  they  all 
looked  and  loved  and  worked  far  back, 
when  they  were  all  here  together  in  the 
land  of  living  men  1 

Dr.  Holmes  was  the  creator  of  a  literature 
as  unique  as  that  of  Lamb  and  Goldsmith, 
with  whom  he  is  often  compared.  But  he 
was  a  great  deal  more  than  essayist  and 
poet.  He  was  a  philosopher.  The  wisdom 
of  old  Ben  Franklin  comes  cropping  out  at 
every  turn  of  the  conversation  at  the  Break- 


fast Table,  only  it  is  expounded  with  the 
most  delicious  tact  of  a  literary  man  of  the 
most  exquisite  grace  of  expression.  A  phi- 
losopher, indeed,  who  brushes  away  the  fine 
spinnings  of  theorists  and  phrase-makers 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  in  a  wittily 
chosen  word  gives  you  the  giat  of  the 
matter.  That  is  one  thing  that  has  made 
him  so  universally  admired.  He  is  a  truth- 
teller  as  to  things  all  men  are  thinking  and 
talking  of,  but  always  with  such  charity, 
with  the  keenest  devices  of  argoment,  and 
with  the  utmost  playfulness  of  a  fraternal 
heart.  At  the  Unitarian  Club  dinner  Dr. 
Hale  reminded  us  that  Holmes  never  goes 
into  an  extended  discussion  of  anything  bat 
what  he  introduces  religion  and  theology. 
Yon  will  always  find  it  so.  He  is  sure  to 
drift  into  it. 

Any  one  who  used  to  sit  down  at  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  Breakfast  Table  will  re- 
member how  Uie  discussion  went  on  be- 
tween him  and  the  callow  divinity  student, 
who  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  instructod 
after  the  old-school  doctrines.  But  I  think 
the  sympathy  of  all  the  boarders  who  lis- 
tened to  it  and  of  aU  to  whom  it  has  been 
since  repeated  was  with  the  liberal-minded 
"Professor,"  as  not  only  having  the  best  of 
the  argument,  but  the  right  of  the  case. 

Philosopher  and  theologian,  but  a  natu- 
ral theologian,  wit^  no  sort  of  interest  in 
professional  theologians.  To  professional 
theology  he  gave  a  wide  berth.  I  can 
imagine  no  sort  of  sermon  under  which  he 
would  more  conscientiously  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  taking  a  nap  than  a  po- 
lemical drizzle  from  an  intellect  surcharged 
with  the  necessity  of  defending  a  dogma. 
Dr.  Holmes  lived  to  great  age,  and  his  mem- 
ory went  back  to  the  Calvinism  that  was 
rife  in  his  childhood.  When  he  talked  of 
religion,  it  was  very  apt  to  come  up  before 
his  mind ;  and  he  loved  nothing  better  than 
to  indulge  his  humor  over  its  fallacies.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  it.  He  was  a  poet : 
and,  as  Dr.  Hale  said,  furthermore  ''yon 
cannot  have  a  poet  who  is  tied  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  who  is  looking  backward, 
and  not  forward,  trying  to  hold  the  world 
back,  as  is  the  necessity  of  the  creed-bound 
churches." 

Calvin  and  Edwards  have  been — and  are 
still,  to  greater  extent  than  we  are  aware, 
perhaps — corner-stones  of   theology  for  a 
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great  many  people  yet  in  America.  The 
grim  monsters  hatched  under  their  specula- 
tion that  have  so  long  terrified  Christian 
mothers  and  little  children  the  poet  could 
not  endure.  It  was  a  settled  determination 
with  him  to  use  every  possible  charm  of  wit 
and  fancy  to  dislodge  them  and  get  rid  of 
them.  And  I  suspect,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  we  are  more  indebted  to  the  con- 
Tersations  at  the  Breakfast  Table  for  the 
broadcasting  of  a  liberal  theology  than  we 
are  to  the  classic  discourses  of  Dr.  Chan- 
niog.  A  good  preacher  Dr.  Holmes  al- 
ways is  also,  and  a  good  preacher  for  us 
preachers  to  pattern  after;  for  he  never 
*' bores,"  as  he  says  he  has  seen  '*a  clergy- 
man with  a  one-story  intellect  and  a  one- 
horse  vocabulary  who  consumed  his  valu- 
able time  (and  mine)  freely  in  an  opinion 
of  a  brother  minister's  discourse."  If  there 
was  another  thing  besides  Calvinism  that 
be  wittily  deplored,  it  was  the  miserable 
altercations  between  Christian  churches 
over  tweedledees  and  tweedledums  of  doc- 
trine and  rite. 

''From  my  lone  turret  as  I  look  around 
O'er  the  green  meadows  to  the  ring  of  blue, 
From  slope,  from  summit,  and  from  half-hid 

vale 
The   sky  is  stabbed  with    dagger-pointed 

spires. 
Their  gilded  symbols  whirling  in  the  wind, 
Their  brazen  tongues  proclaiming  to  the 

world, 
'Here  trutii  is  sold,  the  only  genuine  ware ; 
See  that  it  has  our  trade-mark  I    You  will 

buy 
Poison  instead  of  food  across  the  way, 
The  lies  of — "  this  or  that,  each  several 

name. 
Whom  shall  we  serve  ? 
The  jealous  God  of  Moses,  one  who  feels 
An  image  as  an  insult,  and  is  wroth 
With  him  who  made  it  and  his  child  un- 
born? 
Is  this  the  God  ye  mean,  or  is  it  he 
Who  heeds  the  sparrow's  fall,  whose  loving 

heart 
Is  as  the  pitying  Father's  to  his  child. 
Whose  lesson  to  his  children  is,  *Forgive,' 
Whose  plea  for  all,  'They  know  not  what 

they  do'?" 

A  good  preacher  and  a  good  physician 
to  Christians  of  every  name.  If  ever  any 
have  been  afflicted  with  what  Emerson  callis 
the  'teul's  mumps  and  measles  and  whoop- 
ing-coughs, — namely,  mental  anxieties  over, 


for  instance,  original  sin,  or  predestination, 
or  the  state  of  the  damned,  or  any  similar 
theological  disease  contracted  from  the 
mediaeval  church, — ^he  has  been  to  them 
the  most  skilful  of  physicians.  In  his 
literary  saddle-bags  he  carries  plenty  of 
little  pills  of  corrective  satire,  sugar-coated 
with  laughter  enough  to  drive  out  all  the 
wretched  humors  of  an  unnecessarily  con- 
cerned conscience,  phials  of  aromatic  tonic 
to  brace  up  morbid  and  melancholic  Chris- 
tians, and  all  sorts  of  happy  suggestions  for 
exorcising  the  demons  of  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance. 

Charity, — that  is  the  one  uppermost  mes- 
sage of  Holmes's  heart  whenever  he  falls 
upon  theology.  That  sentiment  is  diffused 
all  through  his  writings.  And  you  are  sure 
how  much  he  has  done,  though  indirectly, 
to  shame  Christians  of  the  persecuting 
spirit  they  have  always  been  exercising 
toward  one  another  on  account  of  their 
differences  of  belief, — more,  without  a  doubt, 
than  half  the  preachers  together,  who,  al- 
though they  are  supposed  to  preach  love 
and  charity,  do  nevertheless  contend  for 
their  particular  creeds,  often  with  an  un- 
abated bitterness. 

Dr.  Holmes  is  a  cheerful  Christian,  who 
believes  in  living  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
house  and  in  having  all  the  pure  and 
bracing  air  there  is  astir.  He  keeps  a 
cheerful  board,  and  is  friendly  with  all  the 
people,  of  whatever  religion  or  politics.  He 
believes  in  talking,  too,  and  not  in  a  glum 
silence.  **Religion  and  government  appear 
to  me  the  two  subjects  which  of  all  others 
should  belong  to  the  common  talk  of  the 
people  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom. 
Fear  of  open  discussion  implies  feebleness 
of  inward  conviction,  and  g^eat  sensitive- 
ness to  the  expression  of  individual  opinion 
is  a  mark  of  weakness."  He  starts  conver- 
sation, and  never  allows  it  to  drag.  Neither 
does  he  miss  an  occasion  to  administer  his 
anodyne  or  his  tonic  of  wit  and  humor  as 
it  may  be  needed  to  correct  the  abnormal 
condition  of  anybody's  temperament  or  feel- 
ings or  opinion  about  things. 

Such  a  good  physician  is  an  invaluable 
member  of  society.  We  cannot  do  without 
him.  We  need  him  to  disarm  us  of  our 
foolish  prejudices.  We  get  into  jaundiced 
and  one-sided  ways  of  looking  at  things, 
and  need  intellectual  •  as  well  as  physical 
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treatment.  In  fact,  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
be  jolted  out  of  the  ruts  we  sink  into  and 
drag  ourselyes  along  through  so  laboriously. 
Welcome  a  paradox,  an  absurdity,  a  joke, 
and  a  laugh. 

Dr.  Holmes  was  not  pronounced  as  a 
social  reformer,  like  most  of  his  literary 
peers.  He  is  not  stirred,  as  were  Lowell 
and  Whittier,  in  anti-slavery  days.  He  is 
incapable,  of  Whittier's  deep  and  sustained 
moral  passion.  Whittier  gazed  long  and 
with  solitary  and  anguished  heart  upon  the 
suffering  body  of  humanity  chained  down 
by  social  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  That 
was  not  Holmes's  nature,  however  deeply 
he  may  have  felt  the  iniquity  of  any  form 
of  slavery. 

But  there  was  no  more  distinguished 
patriot  than  he,  no  more  loyal  voice  than 
his  in  war-time.  War-songs,  appeals  to 
loyalty,  hymns  of  freedom  and  victory  and 
peace,  and  memorials  to  our  patriots  pour 
forth  from  his  kindled  soul  in  stirring  ac- 
cents. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
great  service  of  Holmes  to  his  generation — 
and  it  is  a  service  that  will  never  lose  in 
value,  for  it  has  the  stamp  of  immortality 
upon  it — is  that  be  clarifies  for  us  the 
medium  through  which  we  look  at  things. 
He  is  sunshine  that  dissipates  the  perni- 
cious miasms  that  exhale  from  our  intellect- 
ual and  morally  perverted  and  unhealthy 
temperaments;  the  fresh,  sanative  wind 
that,  having  veered  into  the  north-west, 
comes  down,  and  dears  off  the  clouds  and 
lingering  mists  of  the  heart's  anxiety; 
the  morning  air  with  sparkling  dews  in  the 
grass  and  roses  blooming  out  He  is  the 
happily  constituted  mind  that  knows  how 
to  take  us  with  our  various  prejudices  and 
prepossessions,  and  bring  us  to  a  rational 
sense  of  things.  When  you  rise  from  the 
Breakfast  Table,  where  the  '^Autocrat,"  the 
"Professor,"  or  the  "Poet,"  has  led  the  con- 
versation, you  find  you  can  see  things  better 
and  find  your  way  about  easier.  The  humor 
and  the  laugh  have  done  you  good.  And 
the  poems  have  the  same  effect  upon  you. 
The  roguish  graduate,  the  gray-haired  boy. 
breaks  out  in  sallies  of  affection  for  his 
comrades,  in  pathos,  in  smiles,  in  tears,  in 
laughter,  in  holiest  trust ;  and  you  see  that 
for  him  as  for  us  it  is  true  that 


"For  all  base  lies  that  the  almanacs  hold. 
While  we've  youth  in  our  hearts  we  can 
never  grow  old." 

His  creed  of  life  is  the  creed  of  Christian 
love  in  distinction  from  the  creed  of  Chris- 
tian dogmas.  Like  all  the  great  American 
poets,  he  is  of  that  liberal  faith  which  has 
no  creed  with  which  to  fetter  the  human 
mind,  and  has  no  definitions  to  enforce  save 
such  as  imply  that  man  is  the  child  of  a 
loving  and  merciful  Father,  who  only  re- 
quires of  him  to  be  loving  and  merciful. 

"Oh  that  the  loving  woman,  she  who  sat 
So  long  a  listener  at  her  Master's  feet. 
Had  left  us  Marv's  Gospel, — all  she  heard, 
Too  sweet,  too  subtle  for  the  ear  of  man ! 
Love  must  be  still  our  Master ;  till  we  learn 
What  He  can  teach  us  of  a  woman's  heart, 
We  know  not  His,  whose  love  embraces  all." 


For  a  parallel  in  pathos  to  Sterne's  Re- 
cording Angel  writing  down  Uncle  Toby's 
oath,  dropping  upon  it  a  tear  and  blotting 
it  out  forever,  read  the  last  stanza  of  "After 
a  Lecture  on  Shelley,"  as  a  plea  for  divine 
mercy  as  against  the  dreary  theory  of  vin- 
dictive wrath : — 

"Breathe  for  his  wandering  spirit  one  pass- 
ing sigh, 
O    happier    Christian,   while    thine  eye 
grows  dim, — 
In  all  the  mansions  of  the  house  on  high, 
Say  not  that  mercy  has  not  one  for  nim !" 

Or,  again,  in  "The  Promise,"  one  of  the 
few  pieces  for  which  he  wished  he  might 
be  remembered : — 

"Living,  thou  dost  not  live. 

If  mercy's  spring  run  dry ; 
What  Heaven  nas  sent  thee  wilt  thou  freely 
give, 

Dying,  thou  shalt  not  die  1" 

Emerson  called  Wordsworth's  "Ode  on 
Immortality"  the  high-wtfter  mark  which  the 
intellect  has  reached  in  this  centary.  Every 
poet,  at  some  moment,  touches  high-water 
mark.  Holmes  reached  it  in  "The  Cham- 
bered Nautilus."  That  is  and  ever  will  be 
classic,  like  Longfellow's  "Resignation," 
or  Keats's  "Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,"  or 
Shelley's  "Skylark."  Toil,  noble  toil,  and 
its  reward  in  freedom,  blessed  freedom,— 
that  is  the  ideal  he  sets  for  youth  and  man 
alike. 
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^Suild  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my 
soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  rolll 

Leave  thy  low-vanlted  past  t 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more 
vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  un- 
resting sea  1" 

What  more  stirring  call  to  manhood  than 

''This  is  the  new  world's   gospel:  Be  ye 

men  I 
Tonr  prophets  are  a  hundred  unto  one 
Of  them  of  old  who  cried,  *Thus  saith  the 

Lord.' 
Look  on  this  world  of  yours  with  opened 

eyes 
Ye  are  as    Godsl    Nay,  makers  of  your 

Gods; 
Each  of  ye  break  an  image  in  your  shrine. 
And  plant  a  fairer  image  where  it  stood." 

An  earthly  voice  of  clearest  accent  is 
silent,  the  last  of  our  great  dear  poets 
voices,  upon  whose  accents  of  beauty  and 
love  and  truth  we  have  so  long  hung  with 
bated  breath.  But  his  voice  and  all  those 
voices  so  dear  to  us  American  hearts  will 
forever  echo  sweet  music  from  the  celestial 
hiUs.  The  sounds  will  never  die  away. 
Listening,  we  shall  feel  the  same  entrance- 
ment.  Softlier  and  yet  softlier  will  they 
strike  upon  our  ears,  until  at  last  our 
earthly  spirits  are  freed  to  the  peaceful 
realms  whose  rest  and  beauty  they  sang. 

<*Say  not  the  poet  dies ! 
Though  in  the  dust  he  lies. 
He  cannot  forfeit  his  melodious  breath, 

Unsphered  by  envious  death  1 
Life  drops  the  voiceless  myriads  from  its 
roll; 
Their  fate  he  cannot  share, 
Whd,  in  the  enchanted  air 
Sweet  with  the  lingering  strains  that  Echo 

stole, 
Has  left  his  dearer  self,  the  music  of  his 
soul  I" 

Samuel  B.  Stewart. 


A   GENEROUS  FAITH. 

What  a  noble  example  is  that  set  forth 
in  the  will  of  the  late  Philander  Shaw,  as 
follows  1 — 

At  the  decease  of  Mr.  Shaw's  widow,  who 
is  to  have  the  entire  income  of  the  whole 


property  during  her  lifetime,  the  following 
distribution  is  to  be  made  :  921,200  is 
set  aside  for  special  bequests  to  relatives. 
91,000  to  the  Newport  Greneral  Hospital. 
f500  to  the  (Jnitarian  Sunday  School  Society 
of  Boston.  $1,000  to  the  American  Unitar 
rian  Association  of  Boston ;  also  910,000  in 
trust  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
the  income  of  said  trust  to  be  expended 
in  sending  the  Christian  Register  wherever  it 
will  be  most  efficacious  in  disseminating  the 
doctrines  of  Christian  Unitarianism.  $500 
to  the  same  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  to  all 
clergymen,  irrespective  of  their  denomina- 
tional beliefs,  the  works  of  the  late  William 
EUery  Channing.  $25,000  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Channing  Memorial  Church  of  Newport, 
to  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
church,  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of 
the  trustees.  91,000  to  the  trustees  of  the 
same  Channing  Church,  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  Sunday-school  library  of  said 
churcn.  9500  to  the  trustees  of  same  Chan- 
ning Church,  the  income  of  said  fund  to  be 
devoted  to  maintaining  the  church  music. 
92,000  to  the  trustees  of  the  same  Channing 
Church,  the  income  of  said  fund  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  the  poor  of  said 
church.  $5,000  to  the  Redwood  Library  of 
Newport.  $1,000  to  the  Newport  Histori- 
cal Society.  $1,000  to  be  a  fund,  the  in- 
come of  wnich  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  of  Newport.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  property  is  to  be  divided 
into  three  equal  shares,— one  for  the  Chan- 
ning Memorial  Church,  one  for  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  and  one  for  the 
Redwood  Library,  which  three  corporations 
thus  become  the  residuary  legatees  in  three 
equal  proportions. 


AMERICAN     UNITARIAN    ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Boston,  Mau.,  Oct.  18,  ISM. 

Tlie  Directors  of  the  American  Unitarian  As* 
sociation  to  the  Unitarian  Churches : — 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  the 
late  secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  to  have  followed  the  Saratoga 
meeting  with  a  ringing  appeal  to  the 
churches  on  behalf  of  our  missionary  work, 
which  was  never  so  pressing  or  so  prom- 
ising as  now.  His  voice,  which  was  just 
ready  to  have  called  the  forward  march,  on 
a  sudden  fell  into  silence.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  the  sacred  duty  of  the  board  of 
directors  to  speak  for  him  to  the  churches. 
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on  behalf  of  the  work  which  he  loved  and 
to  which  they  are  committed. 

The  "hard  times"  have  crippled  us  all. 
It  was  voted  last  year  not  to  start  any  new 
movements.  Bat  new  movements  are  start- 
ing themselves,  springing  up  in  spite  of  us, 
and  calling  for  aid.  Many  of  these  are  in 
regions  unfamiliar  with  our  gospel,  and 
they  must  have  nursing  and  guidance  until 
they  are  strong  enough  to  go  alone.  So 
much  has  the  work  grown  upon  us  that 
we  have  had  to  run  in  debt  merely  to  do 
the  things  that  could  not  be  left  undone. 
This  work  will  not  and  cannot  stop.  All 
over  the  country  are  open  fields  and  mate- 
rial ready  to  our  hand.  We  need  not 
attack  the  older  churches.  Thousands  are 
outgrowing  them,  and  are  looking  for  a 
religitn  able  to  command  the  allegiance  of 
both  heart  and  brain. 

We  have  recently  experienced  a  new 
birth.  After  years  of  discussion,  at  our 
recent  Conference  at  Saratoga  we  have  at 
last  reached  a  unanimous  and  positive  ex- 
pression of  our  faith.  We  have  now  a 
banner  and  a  rally ing-cry.  With  the  mes- 
sage of  Jesus  on  our  lips,  we  ought  to  call 
to  our  following  all  the  free  and  reverent 
souls  who  wish  to  love  God  and  help  their 
fellow-men. 

We  have  not  yet  done  half  we  might.  If 
only  every  man  and  woman  in  aU  of  our 
churches  would  give  but  the  little  they 
might,  we  should  have  enough. 

We  appeal  to  the  ministers  to  organize 
the  work  of  giving,  so  that  every  individual 
may  be  personally  approached.  People  will 
give  if  they  can  only  be  reached  with  a 
definite  appeal  for  definite  work. 

Methods  are  good,  are  even  important: 
but  the  chief  thing  is  that,  by  some  method, 
every  person  in  every  church  shall  be  reached. 

We  need,  and  we  expect  at  least,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  every  year.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  Saratoga  is  not  to  end  in  cheers. 
It  means  a  forward  movement  all  along  the 
line.  Hear,  then,  the  divine  appeal  that 
has  been  heard  by  God's  faithful  ones  io  all 
ages  :  ''Speak  to  the  children  of  Israel  that 
they  go  forward  1** 

George  S.  Hale,  president ;  John  D.  Long, 
Joseph  W.  Simonds,  Dorman  B.  Eaton, 
Daniel  L.  Shorey,  Alva  Gage,  Horace  Davis, 
vice-presidents;  Greorge  W.  Fox,  assist- 
ant secretary;    Arthur   Lincoln,  treasurer; 


Charles  G.  Ames,  Greorge  Batchelor,  Howard 
N.  Brown,  Elizabeth  L.  Bullard,  Francis 
Cutting,  Charles  F.  Dole,  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  Thomas  L.  Eliot,  William  W.  Fenn, 
Thomas  Gaffield,  Sarah  E.  Hooper,  Henry 
J.  Hosmer,  Archibald  M.  Howe,  Arthur  T. 
Lyman,  Minot  J.  Savage,  Henry  B.  Wells, 
Kate  Gannett  Wells,  Velma  C.  Williams, 
directors. 


FIB8T  MEETING  OF  THE  BOSTON 
UNITARIAN  CLUB.* 


The  first  (October)  meeting  of  the  Bo«ton 
Unitarian  Club  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Yen- 
dome.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers were  present.  Hon.  George  S.  Hale 
presided.  The  special  guests  of  the  even- 
ing were :  Prof.  J.  Bstlln  Carpenter  of  Ox- 
ford University,  England;  Rev.  George 
Batchelor,  chairman  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Unitarian  Churches;  Rev.  John 
Cuckson,  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  Rev.  Minot 
J.  Savage,  Rev.  Howard  IST.  Brown,  and 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

In  opening  the  after-dinner  proceedings, 
President  Hale  said:  We  meet  under  cir- 
cumstances of  closely  mingled  joy  and  sor- 
row, of  triumph  and  depression.  On  that 
Pentecostal  day  at  Saratoga,  the  Antioch 
when  all  Unitarians  became  Christians 
[laughter  and  applause] ,  and  from  that  day, 
we  sbould  have  looked  forward  to  this  occa- 
sion as  one  of  ebullitions  of  joy  and  of  tri- 
umphant recollection  of  the  success  of  the 
meeting  of  our  representatives. 

But  hardly  had  the  sound  of  those  tongues 
from  heaven  died  upon  our  ears,  when  we 
were  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the 
Moses  who  had  led  us  toward  this  promised 
land,  who  longed  for  it  and  looked  for  it 
and  prayed  for  it. 

And  since  then,  too,  another  name  of 
which  we  were  proud  and  have  been  proud 
for  the  larger  part  of  a  century,  reckoned  as 
our  own  by  dissent,  by  belief,  by  qualities 
which  we  loved  and  honored.  That  name 
has  passed  into  the  domain  of  history, 
which  we  believe  will  forever  record  his 
merits  and  his  success  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture, of  poetry,  of  fiction,  and  the  most 
delicate  expression  of  human  feelings  of  the 
deepest  and  tender  est  kind. 

The  speaker  went  on  to  pay  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  late  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds, 
the  secretary  of  the  Unitarian  Aasociatioo, 
and  called  on  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown,  who 
presented  resolutions  referring  in  fitting 
terms  to  Mr.  Reynolds *s  demise  and  the  loss 
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therein  Bostalned  by  the  Association.  The 
resolutioDS  were  carried  by  a  standing  vote. 
Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  vice-president 
of  the  Manchester  College  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, Enghtnd,  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  that  institution,  now  engaged  in 
preparing  students  for  the  ministry. 

The  speaker  said  that  simply  to  witness 
at  Saratoga,  as  he  had  done,  the  common 
enthusiasm  that  prevailed,  and  to  see  the 
making  up  of  the  divisions  of  a  generation 
by  one  common  profession  of  allegiance  to 
the  great  religion  in  whose  service  they 
were  all  enrolled, — this  was  enough  to  rec- 
ompense him  for  the  time  and  labor  of  his 
visit. 

Bef erring  to  the  recent  death  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  he  went  on  to  remark :  We  in  Eng- 
land have  long  learned  to  love  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  not  only  as  a  humorist, 
as  a  literary  man,  teaching  with  singular 
grace  and  charm  and  tenderness  the  manifold 
relations  of  life,  but  we  have  found  in  him 
also  a  brother  in  faith  who  was  never 
ashamed  to  stand  up  manfully  for  the  truth 
he  loved.     [Loud  applause.] 

The  speaker  dwelt  enthusiastically  on  the 
bene6t  which  the  college  drew  from  its 
American  students,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  they  would  form  a  link  to  unite  in 
still  closer  bonds  the  Unitarians  of  America 
and  England.     [More  applause.] 

Rev.  George  Batchelor,  chairman  of  the 
new  Council,  next  said :  I  went  to  the  Sara- 
toga Conference  incredulous,  downcast, 
looking  to  the  West  in  my  hopes :  I  came 
back  ^lieving,  exulting,  with  my  face  to 
the  rising  sun.     [Loud  applause.] 

And  my  experience  was  that  of  thousands 
of  others.  We  never  before  had  discussions 
without  acrimony,  without  personal! lies. 
This  time  there  was  not  one  word  that 
needed  to  be  retracted.  The  next  day  we 
adopted  the  preamble :  "  These  churches  ac- 
cept the  religion  of  Jesus,  holding,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  teaching,  that  practical 
religion  is  summed  up  in  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man.*' 

Those  who  say  that  Unitarians  cannot 
feel  and  never  say  the  same  thing  ought  to 
have  heard  the  shouts  and  seen  the  tears. 
We  had  won  a  victory.  A  victory  over 
what?  A  victory  over  ourselves.  The 
omens  are  good.  The  new  watchword  is, 
''Jesus,  our  leader,  and  victory."  [Loud 
applause.  ] 

Rev.  John  Cuckson  began  his  remarks  by 
saying  that  much  of  the  controversy  at  Sara- 
toga was  a  controversy  over  words.  The 
prevailing  feeling  was  that  there  was  only 
an  appearance  of  wanting  to  give  up  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  what  was  needed  was 
simply  an  understanding  that  the  Confer- 
ence stood  loyal  to  Christ  and  Christianity. 

We  are  one  in  thought,  one  in  aim,  one 
in  purpose  before  the  world, — not  more 
Christians  than  before  the  Conference,  but 
better  understood  by  the  world  as  such. 
Saratoga  was  simply  the  coming  together  of 


people  of  kindred  hearts  and  generous 
spiiits,  who  had  not  before  quite  under- 
stood each  other. 

And  now,  after  Saratoga,  what  ?  We 
have  a  flag  under  which  we  can  rally.  We 
have  found  a  set  of  principles  on  which  we 
have  united.  What  are  we  going  to  do? 
We  have  a  splendid  opportunity.  We  have 
a  large  work  to  do,  not  only  in  the  spreading 
of  liberal  ideas,  in  the  diffusion  of  relig- 
ious principles,  but  also  in  the  settling  of 
some  of  these  social  and  political  problems 
which  are  the  problems  of  our  time.  In  my 
judgment  these  social  and  industrial  ques- 
tions will  never  be  satisfactorily  settled 
until  religion  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
[Applause.  ] 

Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers  said:  To  my 
mind  the  meaning  of  that  Conference  was 
not  that  we  had  found  some  happy  phrase 
which  we  should  love  to  repeat  continually, 
but  that  we  had  come  to  a  point  where  we 
could  rise  above  the  words,  and  come  to 
unite  in  the  only  unity  possible, — the  unity 
of  spirit. 

The  result  of  the  Conference  was  a  sensi- 
ble desire  to  make  our  religion  felt,  to  take 
our  place  among  the  forces  that  are  mould- 
ing this  great  republic.  We  need  first  the 
work  of  church  extension,  measuring  itself 
not  by  the  parish  standard,  but  by  the  nat- 
ural needs.  We  need  to  support  the  centres 
of  our  faith  throughout  the  country. 

We  need  men  to  go  through  the  country 
side,  wherever  they  can  get  a  hearing. 
When  we  give  ourselves  to  this  missionary 
work,  our  nith  will  be  purified. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  gave  a  brief  account  of 
the  salient  features  of  the  Conference  at 
Saratoga,  and  wanted  to  say— what  he  had 
discovered  only  recently — that  from  the  first 
in  these  Unitarian  Conference  discussions 
Dr.  Hale  had  stood  for  the  broadest,  freest, 
grandest,  and  most  inclusive  thought. 

I  cannot  think,  said  the  speaker,  that 
these  controversies  have  been  all  about 
names.  There  has  not  been  a  single  man 
in  the  Unitarian  denomination,  to  my 
knowledge,  who  has  ever  desired  to  disclaim 
the  name  '^Christian." 

There  are  two  reasons  why  we  have  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  the  word  ''Christian"  as 
a  shibboleth,  as  a  test  word.  One  reason  is 
that  it  is  too  indefinite.  We  want  a  defini- 
tion of  statement  that  is  i>ositive.  At  last 
we  have  it.  We  have  Lincoln's  religion  at 
last. 

I  am  proud  and  glad  to  say  that  I  accept 
the  religion  of  Jesus.  This  religion  of 
Jesus  we  all  accept.  We  make  a  positive 
statement  of  what  we  are  and  what  we 
mean.  We  are  now  organized  around  the 
only  thing  that  free,  intelligent  men  can 
organize  around;  and  that  is  a  magnificent 
common  purpose. 

It  is  not  a  creed,  but  the  simple  state- 
ment of  a  purpose— a  purpose  which  Is  big 
enough  and  grand  enough  to  fill  our  hearts 
with  enthusiasm,  and  that  we  can  work  for 
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cordially,   faithfully,  and  all  our  life  long. 

[Applause.]  .  ,     ^  ^        i.* 

The  speaker  finally  suggested  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  direction  of  the  syste- 
matic raising  of  money  for  the  spread  of 
Unitarianism.  Uniterianism,  said  Mr. 
Savage,  is  everything,  or  it  is  nothing.  I 
believe  it  is  everything.  [Loud  applause.] 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  the  last  speaker, 
referred  in  eloquent  terms  to  the  recent 
death  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  I 
think  everybody  in  this  room,  said  he, 
feels  that  he  has  lost  a  personal  friend. 
That  is  the  Boston  feeling  right  through. 
But  it  is  not  remarkable  or  extraordinary  in 
any  sense  that  the  great  poets  who  have 
given  distinction  to  America  should  have 
been  Unitarians. 

Whittier,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Lowell, 
and  Holmes  were  out  and  out,  through  and 
through,  Unitarians.  It  is  remarkable,  be- 
cause the  poet  and  the  prophet  are  always 
one;  and  you  cannot  have  a  poet  who  is 
tied  in  by  the  traditions  of  the  past,  who 
is  looking  backward,  and  not  forward,  and 
trying  to  hold  the  world  back,  as  is  the 
necessity  of  all  the  creed-bound  churches. 
If  you  are  going  to  have  a  poet,  he  must  be 
connected  with  the  most  advanced  and  lib- 
eral faith.  That  is  true  of  the  first  four  of 
the  men  I  have  named.  Bui,  when  we 
speak  of  Dr.  Holmes,  we  speak  of  some- 
thing more.  We  speak  of  a  man  who,  hav- 
ing the  remarkable  hold  he  had  over  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,— a  hold  which 
he  deserves  to  have,— he  never  goes  into  any 
extended  discussion  of  anything  but  what 
he  introduces  religion  and  theology. 

I  don't  care  which  of  his  novels  you  take 
up:  you  see  it  must  have  been  written  by 
a  man  who  had  gone  through  the  whole 
battle,  and  had  handled  the  subject  as  well 
as  any  theologian  here  could  have  done.  It 
is  well  that  the  American  people  should  im- 
derstand  that  Dr.  Holmes  opposed  Calvin- 
ism, and  in  one  of  his  books  crushed  it  as 
I  could  crush  an  eggshell  if  I  had  it  here. 

He  delivered  a  remarkable  address  some 
years  ago,  which  our  publishing  board 
should  issue  as  a  tract;  for  Dr.  Holmes's 
writings  are  read  by  all  the  denominations, 
while  our  tracts  are  only  read  by  Unita- 
rians. Some  here  will  remember  his  ex- 
traordinary Lowell  Institute  lectures,  when 
he  touched  on  the  eternal  influence  of  re- 
ligion. 

There  are  some  words  of  his  about  good 
Isaac  Watts,  and  the  way  that  man  is  now 
known  as  no  other  body  of  his  age  is 
known,  and  that  his  songs  are  repeated  by 
babes  and  children  long  after  his  death. 

When  he  said  that,  I  could  not  help  say- 
ing that  this  man,  too,  was  going  to  be 
remembered  in  the  same  way,  one  hundred, 
two  hundred,  three  hundred  years  hence,  in 
these  words  of  his,  that  are  going  to  be 
repeated  by  children  and  by  their  children's 
children,  because  this  man  loves  God  and 
loves  man,  and  because  he  has  not  written 


anything  which  does  not  show  the  intensity, 
the  purity,  the  reality,  the  eternity,  of  his 
love.     [Loud  applause.] 


GRINDALL  REYNOLDS,  D.D. 


Bom  in  Franconia,  N.H.,  it  was  as  if  this 
man  had  received  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  great  mountains  in  whose  near  pres- 
ence the  years  of  his  early  infancy  were 
passed.  Their  strength  and  solidity,  to- 
gether with  something  of  their  grandeur 
and  repose,  were  in  his  character.  He  was 
so  large  a  man,  his  life  was  so  well  rounded, 
and  his  mind  contained  so  many  strongly 
developed  qualities  and  traits  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  describe  him,  or  in  any  brief  sketch 
to  do  justice  to  his  worth. 

Taken  to  the  city  while  he  was  very 
young,  and  when  the  life  of  Boston  was  on 
the  whole  much  cleaner  and  purer  than  it 
is  to-day,  he  grew  up  under  the  influence 
of  a  moral  and  spiritual  culture  that  was 
wonderfully  quickening  and  wholesome. 
Here  was  added  to  his  vigorous  physical 
life  a  natural  and  healthful  development 
of  mind  and  heart.  They  who  knew  him 
well  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
were  aware  that  at  no  period  of  his  career 
was  the  growth  of  his  finest  powers  more 
strongly  marked.  A  character  which  thus 
put  forth  fruit  in  old  age  must  have  been 
sound  at  heart  from  the  beginning,  free 
from  morbid  taints,  and  distorted  by  no 
wild  fanaticisms. 

Probably  he  was  also  fortunate  in  having 
had  several  years  of  business  training 
before  he  decided  to  study  for  the  min- 
istry. TbiB  contact  with  the  hard  realities 
of  business  life  made  a  good  foundation 
on  which  to  build  the  ideals  of  his  riper 
years.  It  tended  to  sober  and  steady  all 
his  thought  and  to  increase  his  respect  for 
the  standard  of  practical  usefulness.  Per- 
haps it  deepened  his  instinctive  habit  of 
asking,  not  what  would  show  well  and  atr 
tract  notice,  but  what  would  stand  as  a 
genuine  gain  and  abiding  success  in  every 
work  to  which  he  put  his  hand. 

In  1848  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
and  settled  over  the  church  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  There  and  at  Concord  till  1881  he 
lived  the  life  of  a  faithful  and  conscien- 
tious parish  minister.  He  made  no  wide 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  for  brilliancy  was 
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never  the  conspicuous  quality  of  his  mind. 
Rather  an  entire  healthfubiess  of  soul  was 
his  distinguishing  attribute.  His  affections, 
his  sympathies,  his  ambitions,  and  his  be- 
liefs were  all  normal  and  sane ;  and  so  it  was 
not  any  special  gift  or  grace  that  he  possessed, 
but  the  man  himself  who  won  his  way  to  the 
hearts  of  his  parishioners,  and  grappled  them 
to  him  as  <*with  hooks  of  steel/' 

In  1881  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  His  eleo- 
tion  was  not  unanimous ;  for  there  were  not 
a  few  who  feared  that  he  was  too  conserva- 
tive, in  temper  as  well  as  in  thought,  to 
carry  that  organization  forward  to  a  career 
of  larger  usefulness  and  power.  But  this 
fear  soon  disappeared  as  he  became  known 
in  his  office,  and  they  who  had  voted  against 
him  were  afterward  among  his  warmest 
admirers  and  friends.  The  story  of  his  ad- 
ministration does  not  now  need  to  be  told. 
He  freely  gave  to  the  work  every  talent  and 
faculty  that  he  possessed,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  its  burdens  much  shortened 
his  life.  High  aims  and  gi-eat  practical 
sagacity  marked  all  his  conduct  in  this 
place ;  and,  though  there  were  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued, 
none  who  knew  him  could  ever  question 
his  motives  for  an  instant.  If  any  have 
thought  of  him  as  meaning  to  be  narrow 
and  exclusive,  they  were  simply  ignorant  of 
his  spirit.  He  was  magnanimous  almost  to 
a  fault ;  and  over  the  petty  divisions  which 
sometimes  creep  between  brethren  he  was 
only  deeply  grieved,  never  angry  or  vin- 
dictive. 

First  of  all,  perhaps,  one's  impression  of 
him  gained  from  close  knowledge  was  that 
of  a  large  nature,  generously  planned, — a 
mind  well  supplied  with  many  different  ap- 
titudes,  and  well  lighted  on  its  way  both  by 
noble  hopes  and  by  a  genial  sense  of  humor, 
which,  by  the  way,  ought  to  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  religious  graces.  Can  any  mind 
be  called  truly  great  which  lacks  the  power 
to  free  itself  now  and  then  from  a  galling 
yoke  by  hearty  laughter?  The  incongruous 
is  ridiculous,  and  he  who  sees  it  only  in  its 
tragic  aspects  is  afflicted  with  a  kind  of 
mental  color-blindness  which  must  make 
him  sometimes  an  unsafe  guide.  Part  of 
the  complete  sanity  of  Mr.  Reynolds's  mind 
was  his  enjoyment  of  all  innocent  fun. 

And  his  hopes  were  those  of   a  large- 


hearted  man, — ^no  projection  on  the  clouds 
of  class  prejudice,  sectarian  animosity,  or 
small  provincial  whims,  but  broad  and  in- 
clusive perceptions  of  a  possible  order  in 
human  affairs  whose  comer-stones  should 
be  liberty,  righteousness,  and  peace.  His 
thought  was  not  particularly  quick  in  its 
movements,  and  he  was  not  so  forward  as 
some  in  taking  up  with  new  causes  and  en- 
terprises. Moreover,  he  had  the  kind  of 
loyalty  which  a  true  man  is  apt  to  feel  for 
the  bridge  which  had  once  carried  him 
safely  over.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
reason  was  never  closed  against  any  new 
appeal.  He  meant  to  appropriate  the  new 
light  as  fast  as  it  came  to  him;  and  it  is 
seldom,  indeed,  that  a  man  of  his  years  in- 
creases, by  so  much  as  he  did,  his  mental 
stature  and  his  breadth  of  view. 

He  would  have  done  many  things  with 
more  than  respectable  success.  It  has 
transpired  that  he  was  the  author  of  un- 
signed articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  whose 
merit  might  warrant  a  prediction  of  literary 
fame.  Unquestionably,  if  he  had  continued 
in  business  life,  he  had  the  ability  to  con- 
duct large  enterprises,  and  might  have  be- 
come a  merchant  or  manufacturer  of  large 
means  and  influence.  All  who  have  lis- 
tened to  his  addresses  will  agree  that  he 
developed  into  an  unusually  forceful  and 
impressive  public  speaker.  As  to  the  work 
to  which  the  later  years  of  his  life  were  de- 
voted, perhaps  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
who  knew  most  intimately  what  means  he 
had  under  his  hand  and  with  what  obstacles 
he  was  obliged  to  contend,  are  best  content 
with  the  manner  in  which  his  duties  were 
discharged.  They  say  with  one  voice, 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant  I" 

His  religious  nature  was  strongly  based 
on  a  living  trust  in  the  eternal,  ever-present 
goodness  which  rules  above  us  all.  This 
trust  was  to  him  the  essence  of  religion,  and 
so  far  did  he  carry  it  that  he  had  less  cari- 
osity than  most  men  as  to  the  future  life. 
He  once  said  that  he  thought  he  could  look 
forward  to  death  with  composure  as  a 
dreamless,  never-ending  sleep,  if  that  were 
best  in  the  sight  of  the  Power  that  had 
given  him  life.  The  best  would  come  to 
him  and  to  all  men  at  last,  such  was  his 
faith;  and  it  is  the  faith  upon  which  all 
other  faiths  are  built.  He  worked  to 
hasten  the  day. 
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In  him  the  religion  irhioh  we  possess  was 
a  great  working  force,  and  his  life  and  char- 
acter famish  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  fruit  which  this  religion  bears.  We 
would  fain  gcMfj  onr  aJfeotiflii  for  him, 
and  our  sense  of  obligalni  io  Mb  memor  j^ 
by  some  tribute  in  wmdB  ^viiMfc  should  be 
both  adequate  and  jaii.  fisfc,  if  the  qafls- 
tion  were  to  gratify  kun,  anqaestiondh^ 
that  would  be  best  aaoompliahed  by  carry- 
ing out  his  unfulfilled  deogns,  by  pushing 
forward  toward  the  ends  he  aimed  at,  and 
by  faithful  service  of  the  work  he  loved. 

Howard  N.  Brown. 


A    POET  OF  «  SWEETNESS  AND 
LIGHT'':  FELICIA  REMANS. 

I. 

''Mourn  rather  for  that  holy  spirit, 
Sweet  as  the  spring,  as  ocean  deep. 

For  her  who,  ere  her  summer  faded. 
Has  sunk  into  a  breathless  sleep." 

—  Wardstoorth. 

If  one  of  the  rising  generation,  asking 
who  it  was  that  Wordsworth  commemo- 
rated in  these  lines,  were  told  it  was  "Mrs. 
Hemans,"  the  next  question,  in  too  many 
cases,  probably  would  be,  "And  who  was 
Mrs.  Hemans?"  Yet  it  is  likely  that  few 
older  persons  are  unable  to  remember  hear- 
ing read,  or  being  made  to  read,  from  some 
book  of  selections  at  school,  the  stirring 
lines  beginning, — 

"The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast" ; 

while,  to  many  of  us,  the  "Landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers"  is  mingled  with  early 
recollections  of  brief,  melodious  lyrics,  set 
like  gems  among  the  pages  of  some  old 
Christmas  annual  or  gift  book  belonging 
to  our  elders  (filled  with  verses  and  sketches 
of  too  fanciful  a  turn  to  satisfy  the  more 
critical  and  realistic  taste  of  the  present 
day),  and  bearing  the  signature  of  the  Eng- 
lish poetess  who  for  so  many  years  stood 
at  the  head  of  her  sex  as  the  sweetest  singer 
of  the  romantic  school.  Or  we  may  first 
have  known  her  from  finding  "Casabiauca" 
in  some  book  for  children,  and  are  yet  able 
to  recall  the  painful  thrill  awakened  by 
those  lines, — 

"The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck 
Whence  all  but  him  had  fled." 


But,  in  either  case,  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Hemans  grew  to  be  inseparably  entwined 
with  memories  of  high -fouled  and  heroic 
beauty,  such  as  no  later  flood  of  realism,  or 
reality,  ean  ever  wash  away. 

FellcU  Dorothea  Browne  was  bom  at 
Liverpool,  Sept.  25,  1793.  She  herself  al- 
ways playfully  maintained  that  her  ro- 
mantic, imaginative  turn  had  been  derived 
^K>m  the  German  and  Italian  blood  of  her 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  of  Wagner 
was  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Italian 
Yeniero,  three  ancestors  of  that  race  having 
become  doges  of  Venice.  Commercial  mis- 
fortunes led  her  father  to  remove  from 
Liverpool  to  Grwych,  a  secluded  spot  upon 
the  coast  of  Denbighshire,  in  Wales,  before 
Felicia  was  seven  years  old.  There,  in  a 
"large  old  mansion,  close  to  the  sea,  and  shut 
in  by  a  picturesque  range  of  mountains," 
the  future  poetess  passed  her  childhood,  with 
the  exception  of  two  winters  spent  in  Lon- 
don, when  she  was  eleven  or  twelve.  Ador- 
ing the  wild  freedom  of  her  rural  life,  she 
pined  for  the  Welsh  hills,  and  the  society  of 
her  younger  brother  and  sister.*  It  would 
seem  that  she  was  never  sent  to  school, 
her  education  being  almost  entirely  the 
work  of  her  accomplished  mother,  so  that 
the  talented,  dreamy  little  girl  grew  up  weU 
skilled  in  modem  languages,  and  a  fine 
performer  on  the  harp,  then  the  fashionable 
instrument  of  the  day.  From  her  earliest 
years  she  attracted  attention  by  her  preco- 
cious mind  and'personal  loveliness.  A  lady 
exclaimed,  in  her  hearing,  "That  chUd  is 
not  made  for  happiness,  I  know :  her  color 
comes  and  goes  so  fast."  These  words 
haunted  her  for  life,  proving,  like  many  a 
careless  word,  but  too  true  a  prophecy. 

Yet,  while  almost  too  sensitive  and  highly 
strung  for  what  the  world  calls  happiness, 
Felicia  never  wearied  of  her  untrammelled 
enjoyments  in  the  realms  of  nature  and  of 
books.  She  loved  to  read  Shakspeare,  sit- 
ting alone  up  in  the  branches  of  an  apple- 
tree,  and  once  ran  out  by  moonlight,  hoping 
to  encounter  the  ghost  of  the  old  Welsh 

•She  also  had  two  elder  brothers,  to  whose  nn- 
failine  kindness  she  owed  much,  and  an  elder  sis- 
ter Eliza,  who  died  at  eighteen.  The  yooneest 
brother  became  the  solace  of  her  last  days  ;  and  oer 
sister  Mary  Anne,  afterwards  Mrs.  Hagnesi,  beside^ 
setting  many  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  songs  to  mnsic  of 
her  own  composing,  wrote  an  Interesting  biog- 
raphy of  the  poetess,  more  copioos.  sare  in  letteTS, 
than  the  one  which  the  accomplished  Utt^rolMf, 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Chorley,  gave  to  the  world. 
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homestead,  a  certain  ^'fiery  greyhound,"  said 
to  haunt  the  garden.  She  took  a  precocious 
interest  in  the  history  and  literature  of 
Spain,  one  of  her  own  family  being  then 
absent  on  the  Peninsular  campaign.  In  her 
early  teens  she  wrote  a  poem,  "England  and 
Spain,'*  which  attracted  sufficient  attention 
to  be  afterward  translated  into  Spanish, 
though  of  the  English  original  there  now 
exists  no  trace.  From  the  age  of  seven  she 
had  been  writing  verses,  and  at  fourteen  her 
parents  rather  unwisely  allowed  the  publi- 
cation of  a  volume  which,  while  full  of 
promise,  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
somewhat  severely  handled  by  the  press. 
Mr.  Chorley  says  that  '<an  unkind  review  so 
affected  her  as  to  confine  her  to  her  bed 
for  several  days."  But  she  profited  by  such 
severe  and  early  discipline,  for  this  first 
experience  of  harsh  criticism  was  also  the 
last* 

When  but  fifteen,  in  the  first  glow  of  a 
youthful  beauty  which  faded  only  too  early, 
though  her  great  womanly  attractiveness 
never  left  her,  she  became  acquainted  with 
Captain  Hemans,  a  young  Irish  gentleman, 
who  had  served  in  Spain,  where  his  health 
had  suffered  severely  from  the  hardships 
of  the  disastrous  retreat  upon  Corunna,  and 
from  fever.  Gentle,  romantic,  and  affec- 
tionate as  she  was,  this  most  tender  and 
womanly  of  poetesses  proved  no  exception 
to  George  Eliot's  maxim  that  *'women  hate 
war  and  love  soldiers."  Prudential  reasons 
and  Miss  Browne's  extreme  youth  caused 
a  delay  of  three  years  in  the  progress  of 
this  love  affair;  but,  in  the  summer  of  1812, 
Felicia,  not  yet  nineteen,  was  married. 
After  the  first  year  of  her,  as  it  is  said,  un- 
happy union,  the  corps  in  which  the  cap- 
tain served  was  broken  up;  and  the  young 
couple,  with  an  infant  son,  returned  to  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  mother,  in  Wales. 
It  was  here,  at  Bronwylfa,  that,  in  rapid 
succession,  the  four  other  sons  of  the  poetess 
were  bom. 

Little  has  been  said  to  explain  her  sepa- 
ration from  her  husband  beyond  the  fact 


•It  Is  said  that  Miss  Browne,  in  early  frirlhood, 
harine  attracted  Shelley's  notice  by  her  first  toI- 
ame,  he  wrote  to  her,  requesting  a  correspondence, 
which  was  fortunately  declined.  Readers  of  his 
many  bioeraphles  will  remember  how  one  of  his 
farorite  dlTeisions  seemed  to  be  gaininjc  the  ear 
of  young,  susceptible  women,  and  poisoning  their 
minds  with  his  own  wild  jumble  of  atheism  and 
free  love. 


that  Captain  Hemans,  after  about  six  years, 
thought  it  best  to  try  a  southern  climate, 
and  went  to  reside  in  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained, while  keeping  up  a  correspondence 
with  his  wife,  whom  he  never  saw  again. 
No  permanent  separation  was  intended  at 
the  time;  and  no  breath  of  scandal  ever 
touched  her  name.  Quietly  living  with  her 
mother  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  Mrs. 
Hemans  had  sole  charge  of  her  five  boys, 
and  undertook  all  their  primary  education, 
while  never  ceasing  to  write,  to  study,  and 
improve  herself.  She  made  literary  friends, 
among  them  Bishop  Heber,  then  rector  of 
Hodnet,  to  whose  kindly  advice  and  encour- 
agement she  owed  much.  She  gained  prizes 
for  her  poems  "Dartmoor"  and  "The  Meet- 
ing of  Wallace  and  Bruce."  She  attempted 
tragedies,  but  without  success.  Her  "Siege 
of  Valencia"  may  indeed  take  rank  as  a 
pathetic  poem  cast  in  the  form  of  a  drama  ; 
but  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Hemans  was  too 
purely  of  a  lyric  order  for  her  to  excel  in 
this,  the  hardest  line  of  all.  The  interest 
of  the  piece  centres  in  the  fact  of  the  young 
sons  of  Gonzalez,  governor  of  Valencia, 
having  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Moorish 
prince,  who  is  besieging  the  city,  and  who 
threatens  them  with  death  unless  their 
father  will  give  up  the  town  into  his  hands. 
He,  of  course,  is  firm  in  loyalty  to  his  king ; 
and  the  youths  are  executed.  The  chief 
interest  is  in  the  part  of  the  poor  mother, 
who  vainly  tries  to  rescue  them,  and  who 
sees  sons,  husband,  and  only  daughter  pass 
away  before  her.  It  was  not  put  upon  the 
stage,  nor  is  it  well  adapted  for  it.  Her 
other  tragedy,  "The  Vespers  of  Palermo," 
appeared  in  London,  but  failed,  and  was 
immediately  withdrawn,  though  it  after- 
ward was  acted  at  the  Edinburgh  theatre 
with  applause.  But,  like  several  of  Mrs. 
Hemans's  longer  works,  this  play  is  written 
in  too  diffuse  a  style,  and  would  gain  by 
compression.  She  herself  believed  her  best 
long  poem  to  be  "The  Forest  Sanctuary,'* 
which  is  "intended  to  describe  the  mental 
conflicts,  as  well  as  outward  sufferings,  of 
a  Spaniard,  who,  flying  from  the  religious 
persecutions  of  his  own  country  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  takes  refuge,  with  his  child, 
in  a  North  American  forest."  Gracefully 
and  melodiously  written  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  there  are  passages  in  this  mournful 
poem  of  retrospection  which  remind  us  of 
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the  most  beautiful  outbursts  of  grief  and 
anguish  in  "Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage." 
It  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  when 
Byron's  recent  death  in  Greeoe  had  awak- 
ened a  fresh  interest  in  his  memory ;  and, 
while  totally  free  from  imitation,  we  yet 
seem  to  trace  in  it  the  influence  of  Byron 
in  his  nobler  moods.  To  the  same  period 
belongs  her  collection  of  shorter  poems, 
"Lays  of  Many  Lands." 

It  is  in  these,  in  her  <<  Songs  of  the  Affec- 
tions" and  ''Records  of  Woman,"  besides  in 
her  long  list  of  occasional  verses,  that  we 
find  the  true  power  and  pathos  of  this  sweet 
and  pure-hearted  singer  at  their  height. 
We  are  now  only  too  apt  to  hear  her  ranked 
as  a  sentimentalist,  or  set  down  as  a  mere 
versifier,  and  '^damned  with  faint  praise." 
That  the  works  of  Mrs.  Hemans  do  undoubt- 
edly teem  with  the  rom^anticism  which  was 
the  dominant  school  of  her  day  we  do  not 
pretend  to  deny.  We  may  also  assert  that 
she  invariably  fulfilled  one — oh  that  it  were 
deemed  indispensable! — duty  of  a  poet,  as 
set  forth  by  Stopford  Brooke,  when  he  says, 
''Clearness  of  thought  and  words  ought  to  be 
a  part  of  a  writer's  religion:  it  is  certainly 
a  necessary  part  of  his  morality.  But  the 
poets  are  most  bound  to  feel  and  fulfil  this 
duty,  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  which 
belong  to  their  art  and  their  influence." 
And  we  may  also  apply  to  her  his  words: 
"He  whose  eyes  are  steadily  fixed  on  the  beau- 
tiful always  loves,  and  is  always  young." 

Love  for  the  beautiful,  purity,  refinement, 
loftiness  of  aim,  and  an  uuf ailing  tendency 
to  uplift  the  souls  of  all  who  read  her 
poetry  may  be  claimed  for  Mrs.  Hemans,  to- 
gether with  a  spirit 

"Dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn 
of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love." 

Like  too  many  other  poets,  she  sometimes 
wrote  too  much,  and  repeated  herself.  Like 
many  poets  of  her  time,  she  preferred  sub- 
jects from  mediaeval  history  and  tales  of 
chivalry.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  any  one 
to  have  kept  on  writing,  often  when  stag- 
gering beneath  the  burden  of  ill -health,  the 
cold  and  constant  pressure  of  affections 
sorely  blighted  in  the  quarter  where  she  had 
expected  most,  and  the  care  of  a  large  family 
of  boys,  without  occasionally  falling  beneath 

-^  usual  level,  or  lapsing  into  a  strain  of 


what  nowadays  is  called  sentimentality. 
Neither  is  it  fair  to  describe  her  as  being 
all  poetry  and  romance.  Her  letters,  while 
often  compelled  to  be  sadly  serious,  are  yet 
full  of  mirth.  She  is  witty  and  playful, 
makes  jokes  out  of  her  domestic  troubles, 
and  writes  merry  verses  about  small  things. 
When,  in  1828,  after  the  death  of  her  mother 
(an  irreparable  loss)  and  her  sister's  mar- 
riage, she  quitted  the  beloved  Weish  home 
for  a  three  years'  sojourn  at  the  unattrac- 
tive country  town  of  Wavertree,  not  far  from 
Liverpool,  for  the  sake  of  educational  advan- 
tages for  her  sons,  she  was  always  bravely 
fighting  down  her  depression  at  the  trials 
of  the  change,  the  vexations  of  housekeeping 
(to  her  a  hitherto  unknown  field  of  duty),  by 
persistently  dwelling  upon  the  oomic  side  of 
her  new  surroundings.  Congenial  friends 
were  not  lacking;  but  they  were  outnum- 
bered by  the  tribe  of  thoughtless  strangers 
who  flocked  to  gaze  upon  the  poetess,  bring- 
ing albums  for  her  autograph,  sending  verses 
for  her  criticism  and  inspection,  and  bother- 
ing her  in  a  thousand  petty  ways.  Mr. 
Chorley  says :  "I  remember  once  paying 
her  a  visit,  when  a  persevering  writer,  per- 
sonally unknown  to  her,  had  sent  her  a 
hundred  sonnets,  printed  on  separate  slips 
of  paper  for  inspection  and  approval. 
These  had  not  yet  been  consigned  to  the 
'chaos  drawer,'  as  she  used  to  call  it,  from 
which  many  a  precious  piece  of  foUy  and 
flattery  might  have  been  disinterred  for  the 
amusement  of  the  public;  and,  as  the  day 
was  windy,  and  the  window  chanced  to  be 
open,  this  century  of  choice  things  was  fly- 
ing hither  and  thither,  much  to  our  amuse- 
ment, a  miniature  snow-storm,  chased  by 
her  boys."  No  wonder  she  playfully  be- 
sought a  friend  to  procure  for  her  "a 
dragon,  to  be  kept  in  the  courtyard,"  or 
that  she  sighed :  "  Oh  the  '  pleasure  of 
fame'  1  Oh  that  I  were  but  a  little  girl  in 
the  top  of  the  elm-tree  again  1"  A  beauti- 
ful girl  from  New  York,  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  poetess,  actually  grew  pale  at  the 
prospect  of  meeting  her  face  to  face,  and 
said  "her  friends  at  home  would  think  so 
much  of  her  if  she  could  only  say  she  hsd 
seen  Mrs.  Hemans."  * 

Ursula  Tannenforst. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*  Among  her  real  friends  in  America  most  be  men- 
tioned Prof.  Norton,  who,  besides  corresponding 
with  her  for  many  years,  saperintended  the  publi- 
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THE  GENTIAN. 

Months  of  sunshine  could  not  wake  yon, 
Autumn's  blae-eyed,  sleepy  child ; 

Wind  and  beQ  tried  hard  to  shake  jon, 
Bat  you  only  dreamed  and  smiled. 

While  the  snmmer  came  and  faded, 
By  the  brook  yon  slept  and  grew, 

Till  the  colors  all  were  shaded 
Into  autumn's  golden  hue. 

Naught  but  blue  could  tell  the  story 
Of  the  peace  which  filled  your  eyes, 

When  from  frosty  meadow,  hoary. 
Late  you  looked  up  to  the  skies, — 

Saw  the  perfect  color  waiting, 
Caught  whole  cupfuls  of  the  blue. 

Nothing  on  the  earth  quite  mating, 
Saved  from  June  days,  just  for  you. 

EURBTTA.  A.  HOTLES. 


A  LAST  GLIMPSE  OF  EUROPE. 


WALES. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  Wales 
most  be  tame  after  Italy.  I  did  not  find  it 
80.  History  tells  us  that  the  English  found 
it  no  easy  thing  to  conquer  Wales.  Indeed, 
perhaps  it  is  more  nearly  true  to  say  that 
they  did  not  conquer  it  at  all.  They  only 
came  to  an  agreement  to  live  together  on 
condition  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  should 
take  his  title  from  the  plucky  little  country. 
I  suppose  the  rocks  and  rivers  and  moun- 
tains must  have  proved  serious  barriers  to 
conquest.  But  I  should  think  that  the  most 
nearly  insuperable  barrier  must  have  been 
the  language.  Imagine  the  English  forces 
mixed  up  and  entangled  in  a  word  like 
this,  Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerchwymdrob- 
wlltysiliogogogoch  I  And  this  is  only  the 
name  of  one  little  town.  Think  of  a  name 
like  that  wound  half  a  dozen  times  or  so 
round  the  town  itself,  and  acting  as  a 
sort  of  cheveaux  de  Jrisel  One  may  thus 
get  an  idea  of  the  valor  of  the  English 
army  that  could  bravely  march  up  to  the 
attack  of  such  defences.  It  is  said  that 
this  is  the  name  which  is  in  daily  use  by 

cation  of  her  works  in  this  country,  and  secured  for 
her  the  profits  from  their  exteoRiye  sale.  She  was 
also  in  correspondence  with  Dr.  ChanniDg,  for 
wbom,  notwithstanding  great  differences  of  opin- 
ion, she  cherished  the  utmost  rcTerence.  She  was 
offered  a  liberal  salary  by  her  admirers  In  Boston 
if  she  woold  settle  there  and  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  a  periodical ;  bat,  feeling  hor  own  nnflt- 
ness  for  the  anxieties  of  such  a  position,  she  de- 
clined. Wheneyer  a  case  of  booKS  arrived  from 
Prof.  Norton,  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  family  rejoic- 
ing; and  she  used  to  call  the  fresh,  piny  odor  of  the 
packing-boxes  ''the  American  smell." 


the  inhabitants.  If  this  be  true,  and  if 
they  pronounce  it  many  times  in  a  day,  it 
most  seriously  cut  into  what  leisure  time  is 
left  after  the  necessary  work  of  life  is  over. 
In  order  to  save  the  expense  of  ink  and 
type,  this  name,  when  printed,  appears  as 
Llanfair-P-G.  I  had  the  startling  experi- 
ence of  hearing  some  of  the  people  in  ap- 
parent conversation.  I  say  apparent  ad- 
visedly, because,  although  they  pretend  that 
they  understand  each  other,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  They  evidently  think  they  can 
impose  on  strangers'  in  this  way. 

From  these  incidental  remarks  the  reader 
will  be  likely  to  gather  that  I  did  not  en- 
tirely master  the  Welsh  language.  But, 
after  heroic  efforts,  I  did  learn  how  to  pro- 
nounce a  few  of  the  shorter  names.  I  found 
out,  for  example,  that  the  quaint  and  inter- 
esting town  of  Llangollen  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced Thlangothlen.  So  Llandudno  is 
Thlandudno, — the  H  being  equivalent  to 
Thl. 

This  latter  place  is  now  one  of  the  popu- 
lar watering-places  of  England.  Being  a 
part  of  his  estate  originally,  on  this  spot 
the  town  was  laid  out  and  built,  and  is  still 
almost  entirely  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Mos- 
tyn.  A  shallow  bay,  about  two  miles  in 
length  and  curving  in  a  beautiful  crescent 
along  its  shore,  is  bounded  by  the  Great 
Orme's  head  on  the  one  side  and  Little 
Orme^s  on  the  other.  These  are  two  bluffs 
of  singular  beauty.  Winding  around  the 
larger  of  the  two  is  a  magnificent  drive, 
from  which  are  gained  views  of  ocean  and 
valley  and  mountain  both  grand  and  pict- 
uresque. The  edge  of  the  bay  is  a  fine 
sandy  beach  admirably  adapted  for  bathing. 
Along  the  crest  of  the  beach  is  a  grand 
promenade.  Next  behind  this  and  parallel 
with  it  is  one  of  the  main  streets,  and 
along  this  street  for  a  mile  and  a  half  is  a 
line  of  hotels  and  boarding-houses  which 
are  crowded  in  the  season.  Back  of  this 
still  lies  the  town,  which  has  grown  to 
have  a  permanent  population  of  about  seven 
thousand.  One  here  looks  out  on  the  Irish 
Sea,  and  in  clear  weather  may  watch  the 
great  steamers  as,  having  left  the  harbor 
of  Liverpool  away  to  the  north-east,  they 
now  sail  afar,  and  carry  one*8  fancy  with 
them  to  almost  every  land. 

From  Great  Orme  one  looks  down  on  the 
island   of   Anglesey,   and  knows  that   just 
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beyond  it  is  Holy  Island,  on  the  extreme 
western  point  of  which  is  Holyhead,  toward 
which  the  ''Wild  Irishman"  flies,  across  the 
Menai  Strait  and  Holyhead  Bay,  as  it 
rashes  on  with  the  last  letters  you  have 
despatched  to  your  loved  ones,  to  catch  the 
Ocean  Flyer  as  it  touches  at  Qaeenstown. 

At  your  feet  in  another  direction  lie  the 
rains  of  Conway  Castle.  This  is  now  a 
mnseum ;  but  its  traditions  take  one  back  to 
Edward,  to  Eleanor,  to  Elizabeth,  the  days 
of  the  conquest,  and  the  rough  fighting 
years  that  followed. 

These  ruined  castles,  by  the  way,  are 
picturesque  and  romantic;  but,  as  one  real- 
izes a  little  the  life  of  those  times,  how 
glad  he  grows  that  they  are  only  ruins,  and 
that  the  condition  of  things  which  they 
repfesented  is  passed  away.  The  common 
workingman  in  his  cottage  to-day  has  more 
comfort  and  is  surrounded  by  more  of  the 
things  which  are  needful  to  a  high  human 
life  than  were  the  richest  and  noblest  of 
those  days.  Only  the  sentimental  or  the 
ignorant  sigh  over  the  departure  of  those 
"good  old  times."  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
those  who  are  so  proud  of  crest  and  armo- 
rial bearings  ever  stop  to  think  that  they 
are  only  evidences  of  the  universal  igno- 
rance which  characterized  those  times.  The 
Indian  had  his  totem, — snake  or  beaver, — 
to  stand  as  the  symbol  of  his  tribe,  because 
he  was  not  able  to  express  a  tribal  name  in 
any  other  way.  So,  in  the  old  days,  a  bush 
was  hung  out  by  the  door  to  publish  the 
fact  that  wine  was  to  be  had  within.  Or, 
since  he  could  not  write  the  words,  ''The 
White  Horse,"  the  landlord  had  a  white 
horse  painted  as  the  name  of  his  inn.  In 
like  fashion,  the  old  lord,  who  could  only 
make  "his  mark,"  adopted  some  device  to 
stand  as  totem  or  symbol  of  his  noble  house. 
Well,  there  are  still  some  snobs  left  who 
"dearly  love  a  lord." 

From  Llandudno  we  took  train  (a  little 
more  than  an  hour)  to  Bettws-y-Coed.  The 
w  in  Welsh  is  double  u  or  double  o,  so  this 
is  pronounced  Bet-oos.  It  is  said  to  mean 
the  Church  in  the  Wood.  The  railway  fol- 
lows the  windings  of  the  Conway  River 
through  one  of  the  most  delightfully 
picturesque  valleys  I  have  ever  seen. 
Bettws  itself  is  the  very  poetry  of  sylvan 
seclusion  and  quiet.  We  stayed  at  the 
Waterloo  Hotel.     Close  by,  across  a  clear, 


wide  stream  which  ever  makes  music  over 
its  stones  as  it  hurries  down  the  vale, 
stretches  a  beautiful  bridge,  which  along 
its  whole  span,  in  large  letters,  tells  the 
looker-on  that  it  was  erected  in  the  year  in 
which  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought 
To  describe  Bettws  is  no  more  possible  than 
it  would  be  to  describe  a  rose  to  him  who 
had  never  seen  one.  It  can  be  painted,  and 
it  often  is  painted  from  a  hundred  different 
points  of  view  by  the  artists  with  whom  it 
is  a  favorite  resort.  One  of  our  party  placed 
this  alongside  Orasmere  as  one  of  the  two 
most  beautiful  places  seen  in  the  British 
Isles. 

Lovely  drives  may  be  taken  from  here  in 
almost  any  direction.  One  leads  to  Capel 
Curig,  whence,  across  a  tiny  gem  of  a  lake, 
may  be  seen  the  white  shape  of  Snowdon, 
distinguished  as  the  highest  mountain  in 
Great  Britain.  This  is  not  very  high. 
Neither  do  some  of  the  great  paintings 
cover  many  square  feet  of  canvas.  Bat  it 
is  exceedingly  beautiful  for  all  that. 

In  another  direction  one  drives  to  Tre- 
friw.  On  the  way  is  quaint,  curious,  old 
Gwydir  Castle,  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  old  and  famous  family  of  Wynn. 
The  rooms  are  full  of  rare  carving,  old 
tapestry,  and  curiosities  of  every  sort.  Here 
aie  relics  of  the  first  James,  of  Elizabeth, 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Among  the  portraits 
on  the  walls  is  one  at  least  by  Lely.  In 
the  well-kept  grounds  are  some  of  the  finest 
cedars  of  Lebanon  to  be  found  in  all  Eng- 
land. Perhaps  only  those  of  Warwick  may 
be  compared  with  them.  The  castle  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Ancaater.  The 
young  woDcan  who  acts  as  care-taker  told 
us  that  the  earl  had  spent  only  one  night 
there  in  twenty-eight  years,  though  he 
visited  it  for  about  two  hours  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  I  did  not  wonder;  for,  in  spite 
of  its  historic  interest,  almost  any  well- 
built  cottage  would  make  a  more  comforta- 
ble home.  Speaking  of  him  as  an  ab- 
sentee, I  was  reminded  of  the  Irishman 
who  declared, — with  a  bull  which  woold 
have  done  credit  to  Sir  Boyle  Roche,— "The 
curse  of  Ireland  is  its  absentee  landlords; 
and  the  country  is  full  qf  them.** 

I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see 
South  Wales,  where  Pattl  has  her  country 
home ;  but,  if  it  is  as  fine  as  Xorth  Wales, 
I  hope  some  day  to  look  on  its  beauty.    It 
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is  indeed  a  fair  and  lovely  land.  And, 
though  it  were  gaarded  by  a  language  still 
more  consonantal  and  craggy  than  its  pres- 
ent speech,  I  should  try,  at  least,  to  break 
through  all  barriers  for  the  sake  of  its  pict- 
nreaque  repose. 

CHS8TEB,    ENeiiAND. 

As  we  leave  Wales  and  hasten  toward 
Liverpool,  we  go  through  the  old  city  of 
Chester.  The  mind  is  full  of  thronging 
memories,  from  the  days  of  the  old  Roman 
occupation  down  to  the  life  and  work  of  the 
big-hearted  Charles  Kingsley,  who,  to  my 
mind,  was  so  much  more  than  the  famous 
cathedral  in  which  he  preached.  While  we 
skirted  the  river,  I  found  the  verses  of 
Kingsley  singing  themselves  over  and  over 
in  my  brain, — 

"O  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  Sands  of  Dee." 

And  then  came  the  pathos  of*  The  Three 
Fishers,"  and  the  figures  of  the  three  wives 
who  stood  waiting  for  those  who  were  never 
to  come  back.  The  cathedral  may  become 
more  of  a  ruin  than  is  now  its  most  ruinous 
part,  the  historic  walls  of  the  town  may 
crumble,  but  the  love  and  pity  of  Kingsley's 
words  shall  abide  forever. 

Just  outside  the  doors  of  the  railway  sta- 
tion at  Chester  one  of  the  party  discovered 
a  fine-looking  little  dog  with  a  wide  brass 
collar  on  his  neck.  The  inscription  on  this 
collar  was  so  unique  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  copy  it : — 

"Don't  dare  to  interfere  with  me, 
Or  you'll  find  your  fate  in  the  river  Dee. 
For  I  belong  to  my  own  Cabbee, 
And  he  alone  is  dear  to  me." 

He  made  ready  friends  with  us,  but  kept  all 
his  loyalty  for  the  "Cabby,"  who  seemed  to 
be  worthy  of  a  love  and  faithfulness  far 
ahead  of  much  which  is  called  human. 

From  the  car  windows  as  we  approached 
Chester  may  be  had  glimpses  of  the  homes 
of  the  greatest  man  and  the  richest  man  in 
England.  One  of  these,  of  course,  is  Ha- 
warden,  the  home  of  Gladstone;  and  the 
other  is  Eaton  Hall,  the  country-house  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster.  One  of  these  has 
linked  bis  name  forever  with  the  cause  of 
justice  to  a  long-oppressed  people.  The 
other  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  name 


connected  with  an  inherited  land  system 
which  is  bound  up  with  the  social  problems 
which  are  stirring  the  civilized  world  to  its 
centre.  In  the  old  days  the  landlord  had 
privileges  indeed,  but  they  carried  with 
them  obligations  of  public  service.  To-day 
a  man  may  own  miles  of  the  richest  and 
most  crowded  part  of  London.  He  may 
receive  an  income  of  millions,  not  one 
penny  of  which  has  he  earned.  And  all 
this  enormous  wealth  he  may  use  practically 
as  he  pleases,  acknowledging  no  responsi- 
bility to  the  public  in  any  way  whatever. 
There  is  no  time  to  discuss  a  situation  like 
this,  further  than  to  say  that  no  society  can 
be  stable  and  progressive  which  rests  on  a 
foundation  like  this. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  TKAVEL. 

If  you  mean  to  visit  a  country,  you  need 
to  know  beforehand  something  about  its 
history,  its  literature,  and  its  art.  Then 
you  can  comprehend  as  you  look.  It  is  said 
that  a  gentleman  once,  on  his  return  from 
Palestine,  was  talking  with  Humboldt. 
The  great  German  went  on  to  discuss  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  and  talked  so  familiarly 
about  its  streets,  buildings,  and  places  of 
interest  that  the  gentleman  asked  him 
when  he  was  there.  "Oh,  I  have  never 
been  there,"  Humboldt  replied;  "but  I 
planned  to  go  once,  and  so  read  up  about 
it  by  way  of  preparation."  And  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  travellers.  If, 
therefore,  you  wish  to  get  the  advantages  of 
travel,  go  prepared ;  for  "to  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given." 

I  think  it  is  well  worth  while  to  go 
abroad,  if  one  can,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  mental  balance  one  gets  in  actually  see- 
ing the  other  side  of  the  world.  Europe  is 
apt  to  be  only  a  name  to  one  until  he  really 
sets  his  foot  down  on  its  soil.  There  are 
thousands  of  persons  in  New  England  who 
do  not  know  what  the  West  or  the  United 
States  means,  because  they  have  not  crossed 
the  continent.  To  say  it  is  three  thousand 
miles  to  San  Francisco  signifies  little.  But 
let  one  ride  for  six  days  and  six  nights; 
let  him  cross  prairies  or  deserts  wide  and 
desolate  as  a  sea ;  let  him  wind  through 
mountain  passes ;  let  him  see  the  great  cit- 
ies and  the  unfamiliar  life, — then  our  coun- 
try and  its  interests  and  resources  begin  to 
have  a  meaning  for  him. 
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Then  it  is  a  good  thing  to  get  rid  of 
one's  provincialism.  This  is  not  only  a 
folly,  but  a  danger.  This  has  been  the  great 
weakness  of  France.  In  art,  in  letters,  in 
glory,  she  has  supposed  herself  to  be  every- 
thing. That  kind  of  spirit  does  not  learn 
anything  of  others  until — as  in  the  case  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War — the  knowledge 
comes  too  late.  It  is  this  lesson  'Uhe  Cen- 
tral and  Flowery  Kingdom*'  is  now  learning, 
through  defeat  and  humiliation,  at  the 
hands  of  Japan. 

With  provincialism  always  goes  conceit. 
It  is  very  amusing  to  see  how  unconsciously 
a  man,  on  his  first  trip  abroad,  sets  himself 
up  as  the  standard,  and  judges  everything 
from  his  own  point  of  view.  ''How  odd 
and  strange  these  people  are  I"  Yes;  but 
does  it  ever  occur  to  him  how  odd  and 
strange  he  is  to  them?  Shall  the  one  spar- 
row who  has  flown  out  of  his  way  and  finds 
himself  in  a  flock  of  swallows  condemn 
them  all  for  not  being  sparrows?  The  crow 
thinks  all  his  young  ones  swans.  But  he 
would  not  if  he  had  a  little  more  sense  than 
the  average  crow.  Instead  of  finding  fault 
with  everything  in  Europe  which  is  not 
"like  we  have  it  at  home,"  it  would  be 
quite  as  wise  to  see  what  can  be  learned 
from  things  which  differ  from  ours. 

Not  often,  but  now  and  then,  I  find  my- 
self almost  ashamed  to  be  known  as  an 
American.  I  remember  a  scene  in  the  great 
smoking-room  of  the  Hotel  Metropole  in 
London.  Four  Americans  sat  around  a 
table,  with  their  feet  upon  it  and  chairs 
tilted  back,  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Of 
course,  this  attitude  is  every  freeman's 
right ;  and  I  would  not  presume  to  quarrel 
with  it.  But  they  were  talking  so  loud 
that  nobody  else  in  the  room  had  much  op- 
portunity either  to  speak  or  listen  to  any 
one  but  them.  And  they  were  ''cussing" — 
in  their  own  classic  phrase  —  everything 
English.  I  was  so  ashamed  of  them  and  of 
myself  for  belonging  to  the  same  country 
that,  had  I  been  strong  enough,  I  would 
have  flung  them  through  the  window,  and 
felt  a  holy  joy  in  paying  for  all  damages. 

Most  Americans,  on  their,  first  visit  to 
London,  are  astonished  and  a  little  cha- 
grined to  find  how  little  space  home  affairs 
take  in  foreign  papers.  But  a  little  reflec- 
tion shows  that  these  feelings  are  only  the 
outgrowth  of  conceit.     The  standing  of  the 


base-ball  nines,  the  last  murder  in  Fall 
River,  or  the  prospects  of  Breckinridge  in 
Kentucky, — ^tbese  are  of  a  certain  kind  of 
interest  to  us ;  but  why  in  the  world  should 
London  get  excited  over  them  ?  London  is 
still  the  centre  of  the  civilized  world;  and 
London  papers  have  a  perspective  that  sets 
things  in  their  relation  and  proportion  as 
seen  from  her  point  of  view.  And,  if  we 
do  not  look  quite  as  "  big"  from  there  as  we 
think  we  ought,  it  may  be  a  wholesome 
thing  for  us  to  learn  the  lesson,  though  it 
does  reduce  our  "proud  flesh"  a  little  in  the 
process. 

But  the  advantages  of  travel  are  not  all 
in  the  way  of  our  getting  rid  of  our  coDceit. 
A  sober  study  of  home  and  abroad  will  give 
us  many  just  sources  of  content  and  hope. 

"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
way: 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 

Leaving  aside  all  nonsense  talk  of  "tbe 
effete  monarchies  of  the  Old  World,  the 
sober  student  and  thinker  may  well  be  glad 
that  he  is  an  American,  and  that  his  part 
is  cast  in  the  great  drama  which  is  here  to 
be  played  out.  Certain  people  in  Europe 
may  thoughtlessly  point  to  our  labor  diffi- 
culties and  our  political  oorruptions  as  signs 
of  our  being  no  improvement  on  the  Old 
World.  But  the  thoughtful  students  of  his- 
tory know  better.  Most  of  our  difficulties 
so  far  have  sprung  from  our  too  confident 
hospitality  to  the  products  of  European  so- 
cial conditions.  Made  up  of  people  from 
all  over  the  world,  we  are  not  yet  a  homo- 
geneous people.  We  have  too  readily  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  in  governmental  affairs 
the  ignorant  offscouring  of  the  Old  World, 
— the  malcontents  which  other  nations  could 
not  endure.  These  things  must  be  mended, 
and  they  can  be.  When  we  are  welded— or 
fused,  rather — into  one  people,  and  when 
the  reins  are  trusted  only  to  intelligence, 
there  is  no  rational  doubt  that  we  are  to 
lead  the  world.  The  balance  of  power  most 
ultimately  go  with  the  preponderance  of  re- 
sources. And  they — no  merit  of  ours  1— are 
doubtless  with  us. 

But,  just  in  order  that  we  may  be  ready 
to  enter  on  our  inheritance  and  to  admin- 
ister it  for  the  good  of  mankind,  we  need, 
without  provincialism  or  conceit,  to  learn 
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all  that  the  experience  of  the  Old  World 
can  teach  ns,  and  he  ready  to  hetter  that 
experience. 

Besides  all  these,  I  think  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  going  abroad  may  1>e  found  in  the 
pure  and  simple  pleasure  of  such  travel.  If 
one  has  earned  the  right  to  rest,  or  is  going 
anywhere  for  a  vacation,  why  not  go  ahroad 
if  he  wishes  to?  The  expense  need  not  be 
much  more  than  one  would  pay  for  similar 
accommodations  at  home.  Of  course,  one 
can  spend  what  he  pleases, — if  he  has  it. 
But  such  a  trip  need  not  be  extravagant. 
I  met  on  the  steamer,  coming  home,  a  col- 
lege student.  He  had  spent  between  eighty 
and  ninety  days  in  visiting  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  to 
say  nothing  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Sweden.  He  had  been  on  his  wheel ;  and 
the  entire  expense  from  Boston  back  to 
Boston,  he  told  me,  would  be  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  Of  course, 
he  crossed  the  ocean  in  the  second  cabin. 
But  this  shows  what  can  be  done. 

Now,  at  the  close,  I  wish  to  mention  one 
more  advantage  of  travel, — to  me.  I  met 
a  man  the  other  day  who  told  me  he  had 
just  completed  a  set  of  books  composed  of 
fine  photographs  of  everything  he  had  seen 
abroad.  One  of  the  finest  collections  of 
this  sort  I  know  of  is  owned  by  Gov.  Ames. 
This  is  fine,  and  I  would  like  such  a  collec- 
tion myself.  But  I  have  never  been  able  to 
afford  it.  Kevertheless,  I  have  my  eollec 
tion.  It  is  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  cham- 
ber of  memory.  These  pictures  will  not 
fade,  so  long  as  I  am  mentally  in  a  condi- 
tion to  care  for  them.  I  have  not  only  the 
sights,  but  the  sounds  as  well.  I  have 
never  seen  a  copy,  for  example,  of  the  Sis- 
tine  Madonna  or  of  Beatrice  Genci  that 
had  not  lost  the  soul  somehow  in  the  trans- 
fer. But  in  this  wondrous  memory  of  mine 
I  have  the  originals.  What  a  pleasure  these 
things  are  t  How  they  rest  me  when  I  am 
weary  I  In  the  midst  of  my  work,  now  and 
then,  I  stop  for  a  moment,  and  listen  to  a 
lark  which  I  once  saw  and  heard  as  he  rose 
and  faded  out  of  my  sight,  singing,  just  out- 
side the  city  of  Munich.  I  sit  at  my  win- 
dow at  Interlaken,  and  bow  myself  in  pres- 
ence of  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  Jungfrau. 
I  walk  once  more  round  the  summit  of  the 
Rigi,  and  see  the  Swiss  lakes  and  towns 
at  my  feet,  while  the  peaks  of  the  Bernese 


Oberland  cut  the  blue  of  the  sky-line  with 
their  whiteness.  So  all  I  have  seen  is 
mine.  And  this  is  a  possession  that  robs 
nobody  else.  I  remember  thus  how  beauti- 
ful and  full  of  glory  is  this  Old  World. 
Then  I  take  heart  for  the  work  of  making 
man  as  fair  as  is  his  dwelling-place.  And 
I  go  on  toward  the  shadow  we  call  death 
with  a  strong  conviction  that,  if  this  ante- 
chamber is  so  fine,  the  great  universe  of 
spirit  to  which  the  dreaded  Gate-opener  in- 
troduces us  must  be  glorious  indeed. 

M.  J.  Savage. 


NOVEMBER. 


The  wan,  dishevelled  woods  are  russet  now  ; 
Bat  still  white  poplars  glow  with  yellow  leaves, 
Last  remnants  of  that  wild  magnificence, 
Which  early  autamn  from  the  frost  receives. 

The  oaks  still  wear  their  robes  of  reddened 
brown, 

Albeit  their  kindred  leaves  He  thick  below ; 

The  wayward  weeds,  their  graceful  sprays  un- 
kempt, 

In  the  bleak  wind  toss  fitful  to  and  fro. 

The  cheerful  squirrels  dart  among  the  boughs. 
The  unfriended  rabbit  lurks  in  sheltered  nooks, 
The  partridge  whirrs  where  leafy  coverts  hide, 
And  the  wild  duck  sails  stately  on  the  brooks. 

In  sunny  fields  the  blackbirds  cluster  thick. 
The  crow  still  haunts  the  lone,  deserted  field ; 
And  some  belated  travellers  hasten  on 
To  where  fresh  fields  a  richer  promise  yield. 

The  form-yards  all  are  rich  with  golden  straw. 
The  cattle  huddle  near  the  fragrant  stacks. 
Horses  run  gajly  in  the  frosty  air : 
No  form  of  life  the  sombre  landscape  lacks. 

O'er  the  wide  prairie  sweeps  the  lonesome  wind, 
Snowflakes  fly  threateninglv  in  the  chill  air, 
Menace  of  coming  winter  fills  the  world. 
And  o'er  the  heart  sweep  clouds  of  coming  care. 

Hattib  Ttko  Griswold. 
Columbus,  Wis. 


DAVID  SWING. 


Prof.  Swing  has  often  been  spoken  of  as 
Chicago's  most  distinguished  citizen.  This 
is  probably  no  exaggeration.  At  least,  it 
will  be  denied  by  few  that  he  was  Chicago's 
first  preacher.  Indeed,  there  seems  little 
room  to  doubt  that  the  verdict  of  history 
will  assign  him  a  place  among  the  five  or 
six  greatest  preachers  that  America  has  thus 
far  in  her  history  produced. 

This,  however,  will  not  be  in  virtue  of 
his  oratorical  gifts,   in   the  usual  sense  of 
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these  words.  Of  such  gifts  he  was  almost 
wholly  wanting.  He  seldom  spoke  without 
manuscript.  He  did  not  even  read,  his 
manuscript  with  freedom.  He  made  few 
gestures,  and  they  were  awkward.  His 
prayers  were  almost  inaudible ;  and  his  ser- 
mons were  read  with  a  sort  of  careless  and 
monotonous  drawl  which,  to  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  hearing  him,  was  far  from  pleas- 
ant. And  yet  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
held  not  only  the  largest  audience  in  Chi- 
cago (and  one  of  the  two  or  three  largest  in 
America) ,  but  his  audience  was  exceptional 
and  almost  unequalled  in  the  intellectual 
quality  and  influence  of  those  who  com- 
posed it. 

What  was  the  secret  of  such  power?  The 
rare  intellectual  and  spiritual  qualities  of 
the  man.  His  was  a  mind  at  once  unique 
and  powerful,  at  once  richly  gifted  and 
splendidly  furnished.  Whether  a  great  and 
profound  thinker  or  not,  he  was  at  least 
a  singularly  fresh  thinker,  whose  ideas  on 
whatever  subject  he  touched  bore  the  im- 
press of  his  own  gifted  mind,  and  of  no- 
body*s  else,  and  seemed  always  like  newly 
minted  coin.  His  golden  thought  was  given 
perfect  expression,  in  simple  but  singularly 
picturesque,  poetical,  and  charming  lan- 
guage. 

The  spiritual  quality  of  his  thought,  too, 
was  of  the  highest.  The  religion  he  taught 
was  broad,  undogmatic,  in  alliance  with  all 
truth  and  all  beauty,  devout,  sweetly  rea- 
sonable. It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a 
preacher  attracted  a  great  following,  and 
among  the  most  thoughtful  people. 

David  Swing  was  bom  sixty-four  years 
ago,  in  Cincinnati.  His  father  was  poor, 
I  believe  a  pilot  on  the  Ohio  River,  but 
of  sterling  moral  character.  When  the  boy 
was  only  two  years  old,  the  father  died. 
The  mother  married  again,  and  went  to  live 
on  a  farm  in  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
where  the  son  spent  most  of  his  boyhood 
years.  Thus  he  acquired  that  fondness  for 
nature,  that  love  of  simplicity,  and  that  in- 
dependence of  thought  and  character  which 
a  country  life  is  so  well  calculated  to  give. 
He  went  to  school  three  or  four  months  in 
the  winter,  and  worked  on  the  farm  the  rest 
of  the  year.  From  a  circuit-riding  Presby- 
terian preacher,  whom  he  always  remem- 
bered with  the  most  loving  regard,  he 
learned  Latin« 


At  eighteen  he  went  away  to  Miami  Uni- 
versity, at  Oxford,  Ohio.  Here  he  under- 
went many  hardships  for  lack  of  funds ;  bat 
he  pressed  forward  in  his  studies,  soon  at- 
tracted attention  on  account  of  his  great 
natural  powers  of  mind,  and  graduated  with 
high  honors.  Among  his  classmates  were 
two  men  who  afterward  rose  to  distinction, 
— Whitelaw  Reid,  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune^  and  Benjamin  Harrison, 
who  became  President  of  the  United  States. 

Young  Swinges  first  intention,  on  gradna- 
tion,  was  to  study  law ;  but  soon  he  found 
himself  drawn  irresistibly  to  the  vocation 
for  which  nature  had  designed  him,— the 
Christian  ministry.  And  he  began  theologi- 
cal studies  with  that  end  in  view.  Within 
a  year,  however,  he  was  invited  by  his  Alma 
Mater  to  take  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  her  faculty.  He  accepted,  and  remained 
here  twelve  years.  But  his  thought  of  the 
ministry  was  not  abandoned.  While  he 
carried  on  his  teaching,  he  did  more  or  less 
of  preaching,  as  occasion  offered.  At  once 
his  originality  and  genius  as  a  preacher 
shone  out,  so  that  wherever  he  went  be  at- 
tracted attention,  and  drew  large  numbers 
to  hear  him.  Various  calls  came  to  him  to 
settle  as  a  pastor,  all  of  which  he  rejected 
until  he  was  invited  to  Chicago  in  1866, 
when  he  accepted,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
his  extraordinary  career  as  a  preacher  in 
that  rising  metropolis  of  the  West. 

The  church  with  which  he  settled  was  in 
the  part  of  the  city  known  as  the  North 
Side.  When  the  great  fire  of  1871  came, 
his  church  was  burned,  as  were  also  the 
homes  of  himself  and  every  member  of  his 
society  but  two.  His  congregation  rallied 
in  a  hall,  in  the  unbumed  south  section  of 
the  city,  until  their  own  place  of  worship 
could  be  rebuilt.  His  popularity  and  infln- 
ence  steadily  grew  from  the  first.  His 
church  was  crowded.  His  sermons  were 
printed  by  the  Chicago  dailies,  and  quickly 
found  thousands  of  eager  readers  all  over 
the  West.  Wherever  they  went  they  were 
felt  to  be  unique  and  rare,  in  thought,  in 
literary  style,  and  in  spirit.  Few  readers 
had  ever  seen  religion  presented  in  so  win- 
ning a  form.  To  read  one  sermon  was  to 
desire  more. 

In  1874  came  the  indictment  for  heresy 
by  Prof.  Patton,  now  president  of  Prince- 
ton  University,  then   a   very  clear-headed 
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and  very  orthodox  young  professor  in  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Chi- 
cago. The  trial  was  before  the  Chicago 
presbytery.  It  was  a  battle  betweep  a  poet 
and  a  logician,  between  religion  and  theol- 
ogy, between  the  spirit  and  the  letter,  be- 
tween Jesus  and  Paul,  between  a  forward- 
looking  church  and  a  backward-looking, 
between  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  six- 
teenth. At  first  the  nineteenth  century 
won:  Swing  was  acquitted.  But  the  six- 
teenth century  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
baffled.  It  still  recognized  itself  as  having 
a  claim  on  the  Presbyterian  body,  and 
would  not  give  up  until  that  claim  was 
duly  acknowledged.  Accordingly,  Prof. 
Patton  appealed  the  trial  to  the  higher  ec- 
clesiastical court,   the  synod  of  Illinois. 

But  Prof.  Swing  refused  to  continue  the 
battle,  and  withdrew  from  a  denomination 
where  he  had  come  to  see  that  he  could  not 
be  really  free  even  if  he  won  his  case  before 
the  higher  tribunal.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing, if  space  allowed,  to  recall  some  of  the 
incidents  of  this  famous  trial.  It  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  Even 
the  trial  of  Prof.  Briggs  was  less  dramatic. 
But  it  settled  nothing.  Its  sole  outcome, 
so  far  as  the  Presbyterian  body  was  con- 
cerned, seems  to  have  been  the  loss  to  that 
church  of  its  most  gifted  preacher  and  one 
of  its  saintliest  spirits.  To  the  cause  of 
religious  freedom  and  progress,  however, 
there  was  great  gain.  From  that  time  on, 
for*  twenty  years,  the  most  conspicuous 
pulpit  in  the  West  was  to  be  dedicated  dis- 
tinctly to  a  purified  and  liberated  Christian- 
ity, cut  loose  from  all  the  creedal  fetters  of 
the  past. 

The  two  young  men  who  in  the  trial  were 
arrayed  against  each  other  —  Prof.  Swing 
on  the  one  side,  and  Prof.  Patton  on  the 
other — were  both  men  of  signal  ability,  and 
standing  at  the  beginning  of  distinguished 
careers.  But  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
conceive  of  two  men  more  unlike.  They 
were  as  far  apart  in  all  their  mental  and 
spiritual  characteristics  as  were  their  re- 
spective theologies;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  separated  by  a  gulf  as  wide  as  that  be- 
tween Calvin  and  Bushnell,  or  Augustine 
and  Channing. 

I  recollect  hearing  Robert  Col  Iyer  at  the 
time  characterize  Prof.  Patton  very  well. 
Said  Collyer:   "They  tell  me  that  Patton 


is  a  young  man.  It  is  altogether  a  mis- 
take. He  is  very  old.  In  fact,  his  age  is 
just  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years.  Do 
you  ask  how  that  is?  I  will  show  you. 
You  see  John  Calvin  was  born  in  the  year 
1509,  which  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
years  ago.  But  Prof.  Patton  is  no  more 
modem  than  Calvin.  Indeed,  he  is  John 
Calvin  prolonged  on  into  this  nineteenth 
century.  So,  then,  his  age  is  to  be  prop- 
erly reckoned  by  the  number  of  years  that 
have  elapsed  between  Calvin^s  birth  and 
now,  which  is  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five." 

Among  those  who  were  greatly  interested 
in  the  famous  trial  was  Col.  Ingersoll. 
When  it  was  over,  he  made  a  characteriza- 
tion of  Patton  and  Swing,  which  I  remem- 
ber got  into  the  newspapers,  and  was  widely 
quoted.  It  is  perhaps  worth  recalling. 
Said  Ingersoll:  "The  difference  between 
Patton  and  Swing  is  this.  If  they  both 
had  been  present  in  Geneva  when  Calvin 
burned  Servetus,  Prof.  Swing  would  have 
put  out  the  fire  with  his  loving  and  pitying 
tears.  But  Prof.  Patton  would  have  calmly 
backed  up  to  the  fire,  put  his  hands  behind 
him,  parted  his  ecclesiastical  coat-skirts, 
and  complaisantly  warmed  himself." 

I  do  not  say  that  this  was  not  too  severe 
a  representation  of  Prof.  Patton.  But  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  a  defender,  even  if  he 
was  not,  as  to  many  he  seemed  to  be,  him- 
self a  living  embodiment  of  Calvinism, — 
that  theological  system  which,  without  a 
tear  of  pity,  could  consign  a  lost  world  to 
an  endless  hell,  for  the  glory  of  God.  While, 
as  to  Prof.  Swing,  he  was  a  teacher  and 
himself  an  embodiment  of  the  sweet  re- 
ligion of  him  who  wept  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus  and  over  doomed  Jerusalem,  and 
taught  men  to  think  of  God  as  a  loving 
Shepherd  who  will  not  cease  to  search  the 
mountains  and  deserts  until  the  last  wan- 
dering sheep  is  gathered  safely  into  his  fold 
of  eternal  peace. 

After  Prof.  Swing  withdrew  from  the 
Presbyterian  body  and  established  the  Cen- 
tral (Independent)  Church  of  Chicago,  his 
popularity  was  even  greater  than  it  had 
been  before.  In  order  to  accommodate  the 
great  numbers  that  wished  to  hear  him,  his 
friends  built  the  Central  Music  Hall,  which 
has  ever  since  been  the  home  of  his  large 
and  influential  congregation.     In  this  place. 
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where  his  yoice  had  been  heard  so  loDg,  his 
faneral  serrice  was  held.  Tlie  form,  so 
well  known  and  so  beloved  in  Chicago,  lay 
peacefully  amid  a  sea  of  flowers,  which 
seemed  like  blossoms  dropped  from  those 
beautiful  utterances  of  the  great  preacher  in 
sermon  and  prayer,  with  which  the  whole 
place  was  redolent. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the 
broadening,  liberalizing,  and  sweetening 
influence  of  Prof.  Swinges  preaching  upon 
the  religious  thought  of  the  West.  There 
is  still  religious  narrowness,  unintelligence, 
and  bigotry  enough,  wherever  we  turn ;  but 
how  much  worse  it  would  have  been,  had 
not  his  weekly  sermon  of  *' sweetness  and 
light"  been  uttered  to  his  great  congregation 
in  the  capital  city  of  the  West  every  Sun- 
day morning  for  almost  thirty  years,  and 
from  there  been  carried  by  the  great  Chi- 
cago dailies  all  over  the  land ! 

Though  Prof.  Swing  never  distinctly  and 
publicly  took  the  Unitarian  or  the  Univer- 
sal ist  name,  yet  his  work  was  exactly  in 
line  with  ours,  as  he  well  understood  and 
freely  confessed.  He  had  taken  the  Unita- 
rian from  the  beginning  of  its  existence, 
and  had  written  us  very  warmly  and  appre- 
ciatively concerning  it.  Through  his  kind- 
ness we  have  been  able  to  give  our  readers 
many  contributions  from  his  pen.  We 
print  this  month  one  of  his  latest  sermons. 
None  will  mourn  more  sincerely  than  the 
readers  of  the  Unitarian  the  death  of  this 
brilliant,  noble,  and  beloved  leader  in  the 
army  of  the  light. 

J.   T.   SUNDEBLAim. 
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The  recent  proceedings  at  GrindelwaJd  on 
the  Reunion  of  the  Anglican  and  Nonoon- 
formist  Churches,  have  attracted  consider- 
able attention.  Some  sneer  at  them  as  a 
pretty  piece  of  unreality.  Some  gush  over 
them  with  glowing  feelings,  as  over  the 
dawn  of  a  millennium.  Rev.  Dr.  Lunn, 
Wesleyan,  their  promoter,  is  almost  carried 
o£E  his  feet  by  the  emotions  they  arouse 
within  him.  It  may  at  least  be  said  of 
them  that  they  are  happy  evidence  of 
broader  charity  and  larger  catholicity. 
They  enable  men  of  different  types  of  mind 
and  thought  to  understand  each  other 
better,  and  that  is  a  distinct  gain.      But 


beyond  the  growing  sentiment  which  impels 
theologians  of  different  ecclesiastical  and 
doctrinal  schools  to  be  more  fraternal  one 
with  another,  there  seems  to  be  little  sub- 
stance in  the  business.  In  the  narrow  val- 
ley of  Grindelwald,  amidst  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, far  away  from  the  tumult  of 
sectarian  conflicts,  these  exoellent  men  may 
sing,— 

"Names  and  sects  and  parties  fall : 
Thou,  O  Lord,  art  all  in  all  I" 

But,  when  they  return  home,  they  find  that 
the  narrow  valley  of  Grindelwald  is  wider 
than  the  ecclesiastical  realm  of  England, 
and  that  God's  blue  sky  is  too  broad  for 
them;  and  they  go  each  to  his  own  company 
in  '^houses  of  God"  in  which  not  God,  but 
man,  makes  and  maintains  sectarian  di- 
visions. The  union  afar  is .  separation  at 
home.  At  Grindelwald  men  dream  their 
dreams,  and  ignore  their  difficulties.  Not 
all  of  them,  however.  The  Dean  of  Bristol 
spoke  with  refreshing  frankness.  He  sug- 
gested that  organic  union  might  not  be  a 
blessing,  and  that  division  might  be  really 
a  safeguard.  He  only  spoke  the  plain  truth 
when  he  declared  that  ''reunion  which  de- 
manded sacrifice  of  conviction  was  as  unde- 
sirable as  impossible.'*  Rev.  Dr.  Berry- 
once  invited  to  succeed  Ward  Beecher— 
made  no  attempt  to  minimize  differences, 
but  suggested  that  a  conference  should  be 
held  on  the  subject  of  the  Historic  Episco- 
pate. What  would  be  the  use  of  that? 
Even  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hugbee,  who  de- 
fended what  he  called  the  "Historic  Episco- 
pate," insists  that  reordination  would  be  to 
him  an  impossibility.  But  it  is  beyond 
question  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Angli- 
can clergy  would  never  consent  to  recognize 
as  a  minister  of  the  Church  a  man  who  had 
not  been  ordained  by  a  bishop ;  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Nonconformist  clergy  would  never  consent 
to  be  ordained  "priests"  on  any  terms  what- 
ever. 

Are  the  men  who  take  part  in  the  busi- 
ness altogether  ignorant  of  history?  In 
the  time  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  half 
a  century  after,  in  the  time  of  Doddridge, 
the  chief  leaders  of  dissent  professed  their 
readiness  to  be  satisfied  with  a  few  modi- 
fications in  ritual  and  liturgy;  and  the 
majority  of  eighteenth-century  Churchmen 
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did  not  care  half  so  much  about  such  things 
as  they  do  now.  Yet  even  then  compre- 
hension was  found  to  be  impossible.  Much 
more  so  now,  when  almost  every  leading 
Non-conformist  holds  that  a  State  Church 
is  nnscriptural.  Both  the  Church  Times  and 
the  Guardian  adopt  the  "  no  surrender"  at- 
titude on  the  vital  point  of  Episcopal  orders. 

Of  course,  these  Reunionists  have  their 
limitations  to  union  on  the  theological  as 
well  as  on  the  ecclesiastical  side.  Uni- 
tarians are  not  embraced  in  their  charity. 
The  door  of  the  kingdom  must  be  shut  on 
them.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  dis- 
avows all  desire  to  admit  them  within  the 
fold.  Mr.  Hughes  told  the  Grindelwald 
Conference  that  '*one  of  the  most  singular 
misunderstandings  that  had  arisen  was  that 
many  devout  Churchmen  believed  that  most 
Nonconformists  were  Unitarian."  It  no 
doubt  is  a  misunderstanding  that  "most 
Nonconformists"  are  Unitarian ;  but  who  is 
responsible  for  the  misunderstanding  ?  Mr. 
Spurgeon  declared  that  Nonconformity  was 
honeycombed  with  Unitarianism.  The  old 
form  of  the  Trinity,  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
fall  of  man,  the  old  conceptions  of  an  in- 
fallible Bible,  of  total  depravity,  of  a  foren- 
sic and  substitutionary  atonement,  and  of 
eternal  punishment,— only  here  and  there, 
in  spots,  are  these  found.  Mr.  Hughes 
went  on  to  say  that  "there  never  was  a 
greater  mistake,  and  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  Evangelical  churches  of  this 
country  were  more  free  from  Unitarianism 
than  they  ar^  to-day."  This  is  worth  only 
so  much  as  an  individual  opinion  is  worth ; 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  evidence  to 
show  that  it  exhibits  a  "singular  misunder- 
standing" of  the  theological  condition  of  the 
Evangelical  churches.  Then,  with  a  spirit 
of  exultation,  Mr.  Hughes  added  that,  "when 
the  great  Nonconformist  communities  or- 
ganized the  Free  Church  Congress  some 
time  ago,  they  deliberately  excluded  the 
Unitarians."  Mr.  Hughes  evidently  sees  in 
that  deliberate  exclusion  ground  for  pride 
in  what  he  is  convinced  is  theological  purity. 
Others  see  in  it  a  remnant  of  theological 
narrowness,  and  a  wide  departure  from  the 
mind  of  the  Christ,  who  said,  "Other  sheep  I 
have  which  are  not  of  this  fold." 

The  popularity  of  Prof.  Henry  Drum- 
mond's  book  on  '*The  Ascent  of  Man" 
might  suffice  to  open  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Hugh 


Price  Hughes  to  the  weakening  of  orthodoxy 
in  the  Evangelical  churches.  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton*s  truly  feminine  shriek  about  it  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  will  help  its  circula- 
tion. Mrs.  Linton's  loud  cries  of  denuncia- 
tion are  characteristic.  She  declares  that» 
whatever  of  originality  there  happens  to  be 
in  "The  Ascent  of  Man,"  is  "lifted"  with- 
out acknowledgment  from  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  Whatever  is  "false, 
strained,  and  inconclusive"  is  Prof.  Drum- 
mond's  own.  That  is  a  severe  enough  in> 
dictment,  but  the  counts  of  it  do  not  end 
there.  The  work,  she  proceeds,  is  a  "mixt- 
ure of  sentimentality  and  science  at  second 
hand" ;  otherwise,  "claptrap  written  to  catch 
the  taste  of  the  uncritical  and  scientifically 
uneducated  public."  Amid  all  these  wild 
and  whirling  accusations  Mrs.  Linton's  pen- 
etration deserts  her.  See  does  not  see  into 
the  heart  of  the  book.  Darwin's  disciples 
could  see  nothing  else  but  the  struggle  for 
life,  or  "Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw." 
They  placed  that  aspect  in  view  at  all  sea- 
sonable and  unseasonable  times  and  oppor- 
tunities. Prof.  Drummond  admits  that  that 
conception  of  nature  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes; 
but  he  maintains  that  it  is  a  one-sided  con- 
ception. He  argues  that  in  the  same  nature 
there  is  another  principle,  as  old,  as  power- 
ful, and  as  inexhaustible;  and  that  is  the 
desire  and  "the  struggle  for  the  life  of 
others,"  or,  in  other  words,  he  says  altruism 
is  not  a  growth  of  influence  from  without, 
but  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  universe. 
Wherever  organized  and  vitalized  matter 
exists,  there  is  the  principle  of  sacrifice  in 
operation ;  and,  the  higher  the  order  of  or- 
ganization, the  more  powerfully  the  princi- 
ple manifests  itself.  The  altruistic  element 
is  not,  then,  a  minor  factor  of  late  appear- 
ance. Prof.  Drummond  claims  for  it  the 
position  of  a  powerful,  jointly  working  force 
from  the  very  beginning  of  things.  In  pro- 
claiming this  truth.  Prof.  Drummond  strikes 
at  the  foundation  of  all  orthodox  teaching. 
He  teaches  that  human  improvement  and 
salvation  are  not  primarily  dependent  upon 
an  addition  to  human  nature  termed 
"grace,"  supematurally  or  miraculously  su- 
perimposed from  without.  He  does  his  best 
to  prove  that  there  has  been  no  fall,  in  the 
orthodox  sense,  and  that  man's  rise  is  in- 
evitable and  in  obedient  harmony  with  the 
indestructible  and  ever-operative  energy  of 
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Nature.  In  her  diatribe  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton 
fails  to  see  the  all-pervading  purpose  of  the 
book.  She  ridicules  Prof.  Drumroond's 
central  doctrine  of  altruism  as  ruling  crea- 
tion from  its  protoplasmic  base  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  nineteenth-century  civilization. 

She  says  that  this  is  a  notion  of  sickly 
sentimentality  to  the  rightly  educated  mind. 
In  so  describing  it,  she  proves  herself  ut- 
terly unable  to  rightly  estimate  the  essen- 
tial teaching  and  dominant  aim  of  Prof. 
Drummond*s  book, — a  book  which  will  aid 
Mr.  Price  Hughes  to  see  that  the  modern 
Evangelical  cisterns  hold  a  water  of  life 
very  different  from  that  of  the  old  and 
nearly  dried  up  wells. 

The  historical  method  is,  as  everybody 
knows,  revolutionizing  the  old  view  of  the 
Bible.  Here  is  the  latest  instance,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Christian  World,  Rev.  Prof. 
Adeney  opened  the  session,  1894-95,  of  the 
New  College  (Congregational),  London,  with 
an  address  on  "Religion  and  History." 
The  address  was  a  very  able  exposition  of 
the  historical  method,  illustrated  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  process  to  several  selections 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  cau- 
tiously conservative,  perhaps,  yet  oombining 
intellectual  courage  with  soberness  of  judg- 
ment in  a  degree  that  one  would  have 
looked  for  in  vain  in  similar  quarters 
twenty  years  ago.  I  refer  to  it,  however, 
to  reproduce  from  the  Christian  Worlds  in 
substance,  some  of  Prof.  Adeney's  introduc- 
tory remarks.  For  one  thing,  he  presented 
a  plea  for  extending  the  idea  of  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  history  to  the  greatest  possi- 
ble breadth.  To  think  of  God's  manifesta- 
tions in  world  history,  he  said,  as  local  or 
temporary,  was  to  reduce  him  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  tribal  deity.  His  revelation  in 
Israel  was  unique,  but  he  was  in  all  history. 
The  terms  "sacred"  and  "profane"  were  sub- 
jective. To  the  profane  mind  the  story  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  would  be  pro- 
fane: to  the  devout  mind  the  history  of 
England  would  be  sacred.  Then  they 
needed  to  recognize  God  in  the  whole 
course  of  history,  not  merely  in  some  criti- 
cal moments.  As  Prof.  Drummond  had 
pointed  out  in  his  "Ascent  of  Man,"  to  the 
man  who  found  God  only  in  the  "gaps" 
of  evolution  the  discovery  of  the  missing 
links  which  filled  up  the  gaps  would  cause 
him  to  disappear.    History,  as  Lessing  had 


shown,  was  the  record  of  the  divine  educa- 
tion of  the  human  race.  "Open  your  eyes," 
says  Prof.  Adeney,  in  effect,  "and  you  will 
see  that  the  revelation  of  God  is  universal 
and  continuous."  We  are  steadily  advanc- 
ing toward  a  more  precious,  because  a  truer 
conception  of  revelation. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  articles  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  on  "Heresy  and  Schism"  and  the 
"Atonement"  will  be  familiar  to  my 
readers;  for  do  not  his  words  go  every- 
where? In  a  sense,  they  are  thoroughly 
Gladstonian, — neither  purely  orthodox  nor 
purely  heterodox,  but  a  mixture  of  both, 
and,  as  such,  bristling  with  inconsistencies. 
His  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice  as  rooted 
in  human  life,  and  as  having  its  supreme 
exemplification  in  the  self  -  surrender  of 
Jesus  to  the  cross,  is  one  that  a  good  many 
of  us  who  are  Unitarians  can  accept ;  for  do 
we  not  admit  that  the  innocent  are  always 
suffering  for  the  gxdlty,  bearing  their  sins 
for  them,  and  redeeming  them  by  tender- 
ness and  sympathy?  It  is  the  ethical  view 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  emphasizes,  while  he 
indignantly  condemns  the  legal  view,  ss  if 
it  existed  only  in  the  mind  of  some  one 
preacher  he  once  heard,  and  whom  he  scari- 
fies. Mr.  Gladstone,  the  theologian,  de- 
scends to  the  arts  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  di- 
plomatist, when  he  quietly  ignores  the  fact 
that  this  legal  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Prayer  Book.  One  idea — nay,  convic- 
tion—he has  always  held,  and  still  holds  as 
tenaciously  as  ever, — the  High  Church  idea 
of  a  divinely  instituted  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
ration, endowed  with  authority  to  determine 
what  is  truth  and  what  error.  Dr.  Vance 
Smith  has  flanked  this  position.  In  the 
article  on  "Heresy  and  Schism"  Mr.  Glad- 
stone started  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Church  was  a  visible  and  organized  body, 
founded  by  Christ  to  be  the  great  standing 
witness  in  the  world  for  him.  Dr.  Vance 
Smith  challenges  the  whole  assamption* 
When  and  where,  he  asks,  did  Christ  found 
the  Church  as  a  visible  and  organized  so- 
ciety? The  word  "Church"  duly  appears 
twice  in  the  Gospels ;  and  in  both  cases  it 
could  only  mean  the  "assembly,"  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Hebrew  "congregation."  He 
goes  on  to  affirm  that  "no  organization  of 
any  kind,  forming  what  can  be  rightly 
termed  the  'Church,'  was  in  existence,  even 
in  an  incipient  state,  for  many  years,  or 
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raUier  decades  of  years,  or  generations, 
after  Christ  had  passed  away  from  the 
earth/'  Dr.  Yance  Smith  further  shows 
that  it  was  the  common  belief  of  the  prim- 
itive Christians  that  their  Master  would 
retam  almost  immediately:  men  who 
expected  this  would  not  busy  themselves 
with  building  up  an  organized  society.  Of 
course,  he  protests  against  Unitarians  being 
stigmatized  as  heretics,  especially  as  the 
New  Testament  nowhere  formulates  any 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  after  the  manner  of 
the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  Gladstone 
points  to  the  testimony  of  numbers.  Then 
retorts  Dr.  Vance  Smith,  "What  say  you 
to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  Buddhists 
and  Mohammedans?" 

S.  Fletcher  Williams. 
Hackney,  London. 


A  GREAT  LAW, 


"Now  abide  these  three,  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Love."  There  are  some  great  economic 
laws  expressed  in  religious  literature;  and 
they  need  to  be  translated  over  into  the  ver- 
nacular of  every-day  life.  One  of  them  I 
have  quoted.  iSnofoundly  as  you  may  study 
human  society,  you  can  find  no  wholesome- 
ness  and  prosperity  based  on  anything  but 
the  three  sentiments  named  by  Paul.  At 
the  bottom  of  society  we  must  have  (1)  faith 
or  confidence  in  each  other,  faith  in  the 
principles  and  laws  of  nature.  (2)  We  must 
have  hope  in  progress  and  our  own  chance 
for  betterment.  Pessimism  must  have  no 
footing.  (3)  We  must  have  that  subtle, 
ever-permeating  desire  to  help  each  other, — 
love  for  humanity,  altruism. 

As  soon,  as  Faith  breaks  down,  we  have 
a  financial  crash.  Hedging  and  hoarding 
begin  with  greedy  anxiety.  The  rich  hedge 
in  their  holdings,  cease  to  display  enterprise, 
except  for  self-protection;  and  the  poor 
classes  hide  away  a  store  against  worse 
days.  The  return  to  prosperity  can  only 
come  by  encouraging  each  other,  by  trust- 
ing each  other,  and  giving  to  each  other  good 
ground  for  confidence.  Threats,  charges, 
combative  combinations,  strikes,  have  the 
exactly  opposite  result  of  creating  distrust. 
All  people  should  comprehend  that  the  com- 
mon welfare  ever  did  and  ever  must  depend 
on  faith.  The  chief  trouble  at  the  present 
hour  is  the  readiness  to  fall  into  classes,  and 


assume  or  create  natural  antagonism.  No 
classes  exist  in  America  except  such  as  de- 
pend on  moral  character  or  on  education  or 
on  arbitrary  classification.  The  one  essential 
class  at  each  end  of  the  bulk  of  humanity 
is  a  helpless,  dependent,  incapable  waste, — 
a  handful  of  rich,  and  a  double  handful  of 
degenerate  creatures,  who  are  in  no  sense  la- 
borers any  more  than  they  are  millionaires. 
They  are,  however,  most  ready  to  assume 
to  be  the  workers, — ^the  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed. We  have  not  one  hour  to  spare  on 
the  Coxeyites,  only  to  see  that  this  element 
is  not  increased.  What  we  need  is  to  create 
a  confidence  in  each  other  that  will  leave 
those  who  handle  large  wealth  to  exercise 
all  their  talent  in  its  free  and  speculative 
use. 

Then,  as  for  Hope,  the  end  of  social  or- 
ganic effort  should  be  nothing  else.  Better- 
ment is  our  real  goal,  not  equality.  Each 
one's  ability  and  freedom  to  move  out  on 
his  own  line,  with  his  own  faculties  and  his 
own  training ;  to  do  better,  to  be  better,  to 
see  better,  to  have  better, — that  is  the  whole 
of  individual  right  and  prosperity.  It  is  not 
merely  the  equality  of  suffrage  or  political 
equality  that  is  the  goal;  nor  is  it  social 
equality;  nor  is  the  end  even  equal  edu- 
cation. For  common  and  free  education, 
however  largely  it  may  equalize  our  ambi- 
tions, leaves  us  vastly  imlike  in  powers 
and  tastes.  And  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  bottom  of  our  difficulty  is  the  fact 
that  very  commonly  those  means  are  spoken 
of  as  ends.  The  school  curriculum  is  im- 
mensely at  fault;  for  it  creates  ambitions 
more  than  it  creates  powers.  The  re- 
sult is  an  uneasy  restlessness.  The  desire 
is  rather  for  equality  than  for  betterment. 
But,  if  we  even  assume  an  absolute  social- 
ism to  be  established,  the  social  residuum 
at  both  ends  of  society  could  not  work  in  it. 
Such  degenerates  at  the  top  and  degenerates 
at  the  bottom  would  still  be  helpless.  Thus 
all  along  the  main  line  would  be  inequality 
of  power. 

But,  as  for  Love,  will  that  settle  the  balance 
of  the  difficulty?  Mr.  Kidd,  in  his  recent 
volume,  makes  a  vast  deal  of  the  accumu- 
lated altruism  of  the  world, — the  immensely 
increasing  readiness  to  consider  the  rights 
and  needs  of  all  classes  and  all  peoples. 
But  altruism  depends  on  egoism.  Only  as 
we  learn  nobly  to  love  ourselves  can  we  love 
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others.  So  there  really  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  social  progress  from  any  conflict  of  the 
two  principles.  The  real  interest  of  each 
one  is  in  the  interest  of  others.  This  great 
truth  is  hidden  as  yet  by  a  large  heredity 
from  the  brute-force  ages.  It  is  persistently 
thought  that  we  can  thrive  only  by  crowding 
down  our  neighbors.  We  sit  down  at  our 
communion  tables,  and  rise  up  to  elbow  our 
brothers  to  the  wall.  A  full  belief  in  altru- 
istic wisdom  as  an  economic  principle  is  not 
in  our  business  life.  It  is  not  in  our  poli- 
tics. We  construct  our  tariffs  for  ourselves, 
and  deliberately  to  weaken  our  neighbors. 
Mr.  Kiddy  in  his  book,  insists  again  and 
again  that  the  interest  of  individuals  is  not 
in  social  advance.  There  is,  he  says,  no 
rational  sanction  for  what  is  called  social 
progress.  He  quotes  Henry  George  to  show 
that  social  progress  has  not  advanced  indi- 
vidual prosperity :  ''The  interests  of  the  so- 
cial organism  and  of  the  individual  are  and 
must  remain  antagonistic/'  The  Founder 
of  Christianity  made  no  such  blunder.  Only 
in  the  creation  of  strong  individuals  lies  any 
true  socialism.  Love  your  neighbor  as  you 
love  yourself,  was  his  formula.  And,  when 
we  come  to  consider  Christianity  as  some- 
thing else  than  supernaturalism,  and  Jesus  as 
something  else  than  sweetness, — in  fact,  give 
him  his  place  in  social  literature, — we  shall 
feel  his  real  greatness.  I  cannot  love  others 
like  myself  worthily  when  I  love  myself 
poorly.  There  is  no  co-operation  like  that 
of  intensely  individuated  persons. 

I  am  immensely  afraid  of  the  drift  toward 
legislative  socialism.  Nothing  can  be  made 
of  a  man  till  you  have  created  in  him  a 
great  egotism.  What  the  people  need  is  not 
less  self-reliance,  but  more;  less  crying  for 
government  aid,  less  turning  at  the  lever  of 
legislation;  to  value  more  '*each  one's  life 
sent  of  the  universe  with  the  tasks  it  offers 
and  the  tools  to  do  them  with."  The  key- 
note of  salvation  is,  "God  works  in  you." 
Therefore,  work  out  your  own  salvation.  So 
we  say.  Government  works  with  you,  and  so- 
ciety in  you  :  therefore,  learn  to  take  care  of 
yourself.  Evolution  has  kept  two  things  in 
view,  pari  passuy — the  making  of  man  and 
the  construction  of  society.  For  a  man 
once  made  becomes  thereby  a  social  force. 
It  is  only  the  unmade  man,  or  half-made 
man,  or  tenth-made  man,  who  cannot  co- 
operate with  others.    He  cannot  be  a  good 


citizen  or  a  good  church  member.  He  is 
too  bigoted,  too  narrow,  too  conceited.  The 
democratic  State  and  democratic  Church 
rest  on  individualism,  not  on  its  suppres- 
sion. Francis  Abbot  defines  religion  as 
"man's  effort  to  perfect  himself."  Evolu- 
tion  pronounces  religion  to  be  an  effort  to 
perfect  yourself  and  others.  The  nearer 
perfected,  the  less  friction  in  the  organism. 
Mobs  are  not  made  up  of  statesmen. 

That  our  keener,  clearer  definition  of  oa^ 
self  is  first  essential  to  altruism  is  seen  in 
our  readiness  to  take  responsibility  on  oar- 
selves  for  others.  Mill  says,  The  future 
religion  will  be  shaped  by  the  awful  fact 
that  our  conduct  to-day  may  curse  or  bless 
thousands  a  thousand  years  hence.  This  is 
no  new  moral  conviction,  but  very  old,  as 
you  know  by  the  fourth  commandment 
All  mankind  is  one — ^to  the  past,  to  the 
future.  We  are  linked  in  destiny.  So  the 
living  generation  the  world  over  cannot 
escape  its  interrelationship.  The  commerce 
of  the  world  is  one;  and  soon  our  law- 
makers will  find  it  out,  and  let  it  alone. 
The  morals  of  the  future  will  be  interna- 
tional. We  are  citizens  of  the  world.  We 
shall  learn  by  and  by  to  consider  the  inter- 
ests of  all  human  beings  without  stopping 
at  geographical  limits.  My  fate  and  yours  is 
interlinked  with  the  cotton-spinners  of  Man- 
ohest-er,  the  silk-weavers  of  France,  and  the 
tin-miners  of  Wales.  I  am  never  benefited 
by  legislation  that  starves  my  neighbor,  no 
matter  how  remote  he  be.  The  final  moral- 
ity can  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  without  a 
blush  :  "Our  Father," — ^not  our  Father  this 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande  or  our  God  till  yoa 
get  as  far  as  Boston  and  New  York.  Into 
the  world  of  trouble  and  problems  we  enter 
unhesitatingly  on  the  God  side,  as  children 
of  Grod.  Christianity  must  be  put  out,  or  in- 
dividualism will  go  forward.  It  is  the  peo- 
ple's religion, — the  Father  and  his  children. 

What  we  need  is  to  demonstrate  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  Mr.  Eidd  affirms. 
We  want  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  society  are  interrelated  and 
inseparable.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
individual  as  an  individual  to  be  a  good 
member  of  society.  The  immense  storage 
of  altruism  in  the  world,  that  makes  a 
Gladstone  a  good  deal  more  than  an  Eng- 
lishman, is  based  on  the  individualism  of 
Gladstone. 
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With  this  exposition,  Love  is  really  the 
third  great  social  power.  Faith,  Hope, 
Lo7e,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  Love.  In 
reality,  it  is  the  intense  adhesion  to  this 
social  principle  on  the  part  of  Christianity 
that  made  it  a  living,  indestructible  power. 
It  believed  in  this  universal  moral  law. 
This  was  the  real  heart  of  that  Church  that, 
to  the  amazement  of  philosophers,  grew  in 
the  teeth  of  antagonizing  imperialism,  and 
lived  in  spite  of  their  downfall.  Christian- 
ity grew — outgrew  all  else,  on  the  basis  of 
the  great  sociological  law:  <*Now  abide 
these  three,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love." 

E.  P.  Powell. 

Clinton,  N.Y. 


ONE    UPWARD  LOOK   EACH  DAY. 


Sunday. 
The  Universe. 

How  wondrous  are  thy  works,  O  God, 
In  radiant  freedom  showered  abroad  I 
Thy  wondrous  works,  still  fresh  and  fair, 
O  God,  let  every  tongue  declare  I 

The  deep  roar  of  the  voiceful  ocean, 
The  changeful  billow^s  sleepless  motion, 
Even  there  thy  sounding  foot  hath  trod : 
There  goes  thy  march,  thou  mighty  God ! 

Thy  clouds  o'ercanopy  my  way ; 
Thy  waters  roll,  thy  breezes  play. 
Thou  hast  engirt  me  with  fair  show 
Of  beauty.  Lord,  wherever  I  go. 

How  wondrous  are  thy  works,  O  Lord  I 
Thy  lovely  radiance  freely  poured 
On  this  old  world,  still  fresh  and  fair, 
O  God,  let  every  tongue  declare! 

— John  Stuart  Blackie. 


The  Over-soul, 


Monday. 


Ever  with  me,~in  the  dawning, 
In  the  silent,  darkling  night. 

When  the  evening  shadows  deepen. 
When  the  mid*day  sun  is  bright. 

Ever  One,  in  joy  or  sadness, 
On  whose  breast  I  may  recline, 

By  whose  hand  I  am  upholden. 
Perfect,  changeless  Love  Divine  I 

Ever-present  sense  of  Being 
That  informs  and  fills  the  whole. 

All  created  things  controlling, 
Vast,  mysterious  Over-soul  I 

— Mary  Seabury  Lothrop. 


Wards. 


Tuesday. 


A  fitly  spoken  word. 

It  hath  mysterious  powers : 
Its  far-off  echoes  shall  be  heard 

Ringing  through  future  hours. 


A  wise  and  holy  word. 

It  falls  as  doth  the  dew, 
A  sweet  refreshment  to  afford, 

And  virtue's  strength  renew. 

A  gentle,  gracious  word, 
'Tis  music  in  thH  heart. 
Thrilling  its  very  inmost  chord 
Till  tears  unbidden  start. 

Speak  thou,  then,  lovingly 

Out  of  a  Christ-like  soul : 
Thy  words  a  blessed  balm  shall  be 

To  make  the  sin-sick  whole. 

— G.  B.  Bubier, 

Wednesday. 

The  Lord^s  Appointment 

I  say  it  over  and  over ;  and  yet  again  to-day 
It  rests  my  heart  as  surely  as  it  did  yester- 
day: 
''It  is  the  Lord^s  appointment  I" 

Whatever  my  work  may  be, 
I  am  sure,  in  my  hearts  of  hearts. 
He  has  offered  it  for  me. 

I   must   say  it   over   and    over,  and   again 

to-day; 
For  my  work  is  somewhat  different  from 
yesterday : 
''It  is  the  Lord's  appointment  I" 

It  quiets  my  restless  will, 
Like  the  voice  of  a  tender  mother ; 
And  my  heart  and  will  are  still. 

I  will  say  it  over  and  over,  this  and  every 

day. 
Whatsoever  the  Master  orders,  come  what 
may, 
"It  Is  the  Lord's  appointment  I" 

For  only  his  love  can  see 
What  is  wisest,  best,  and  right. 
What  is  truly  good  for  me. 

— Selected. 

Thursday. 

Nothing  is  Lost. 

To-morrows  and  to-morrows  stretch  a  gray. 
Unbroken  line  of  shore ;  but,  as  the  sea 
Will  fret  and  gnaw  the  land,  and  stealthily 
Devour  it  grain  by  grain,  so  day  by  day 
Time's  restless  waters  lap  the  sands  away, 
Until  the  shrinking  isle  of  life,  where  we 
Had  pitched  our  tent,  wholly  engulfed  shall 

be, 
And  swept  far  out  into  eternity. 
Some  mom,   some  noon,  some  night, — we 

may  not  say 
Just  how  or  when  or  where!    And  then, — 

what  then? 
O  cry  unanswered  still  by  mortal  ken  I 
This  only  may  we  know, — how  far  and  wide 
That  precious  dust  be  carried  by  the  tide, 
No  mote  is  lost,  but  every  grain  of  sand 
Close-gathered  in  our  Father's  loving  hand. 
And  made  to  build  again,  somehow,  some- 
where. 
Another  Isle  of  Life,  divinely  fair  I 

— Stuart  Sterne. 
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Fbiday. 
^^Beholdihe  Prayeth !" 

Lord,  how  in  darkness  can  I  see  aright  ? 
Child,  all  the  universe  I  IQII  with  light: 
Be  true  within,  and  truth  shall  cleanse  thy 
sight. 

More  than  all  speech  the  silent  order  saith : 
All  laws  of  life  are  articles  of  faith; 
Who  loves  and  seeks  for  good,  hehold  he 
'"^  prayeth I 

— Charles  G.  Ames, 

Saturday. 

Sunrise  Never  Fails, 

Upon  the  sadness  of  the  sea 
The  sunset  broods  regretfully ; 
From  the  far,  lonely  spaces,  slow 
Withdraws  the  wistful  afterglow. 

So  out  of  life  the  splendor  dies. 
So  darken  all  the  happy  skies, 
So  gathers  twilight  cold  and  stern ; 
But  overhead  the  planets  bum. 

And  up  the  east  another  day 
Shall  chase  the  bitter  dark  away. 
What  though  our  eyes  with  tears  be  wetV 
The  sunrise  never  failed  us  yet. 

The  blush  of  dawn  may  yet  restore 
Our  light  and  hope  and  joys  once  more. 
Sad  soul,  take  comfort,  nor  forget 
That  sunrise  never  failed  us  yet  I 

— Celia  Thaxter, 


Editorial  Notes. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  good  work  of  the  National  Conference 
at  Saratoga,  and  the  splendid  spirit  of  har- 
mony there  manifested,  have  created  a  new 
enthusiasm  throughout  our  churches  far 
and  wide.  Many  proposals  have  been  made 
looking  to  some  practical  work  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Unitarian  gospel,  so  nobly 
expressed  in  the  National  Conference  pre- 
amble as  'The  religion  of  Jesus,  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man."  Among  these  pro- 
posals the  plan  initiated  by  the  Third 
Religious  Society  in  Dorchester,  and  which 
is  being  followed  in  other  societies,  seems 
worthy  of  general  adoption.  It  consists  in 
the  formation  of  groups  of  ten  people,  each 
giving  ten  dollars.  If  one  hundred  of  our 
ministers,  touched  with  such  love  to  God  as 
to  be  ripe  for  self-sacrifice,  could  each  rally 
nine  laymen  to  add  ten  dollars  each  to  their 
minister's  ten,  the  American  Unitarian  Soci- 
ety would  have  an  immediate  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  with  which  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  great  public  interest  in  Unita- 


rianism  aroused  by  the  wide-spread  press 
reports  of  the  National  Conference.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  wisely  put  into  the  work 
of  church  extension  now  would  yield  a  hun- 
dred-fold. 

Two  widely  known  and  honored  repre- 
sentatives of  the  liberal  Christian  faith 
have  died  since  our  last  issue, — David 
Swing,  the  great  Chicago  preacher,  and 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  eminent  scien- 
tist, the  brilliant  man  of  letters,  the  last  of 
oar  five  great  poets  whose  writings  have 
lifted  the  literature  of  our  young  republic 
up  to  the  level  of  the  best  of  the  Old  World. 
Of  Prof.  Swing  we  speak  on  another  page, 
and  also  allow  him  to  speak  for  him- 
self through  a  noble  sermon.  Of  the  witty, 
wise,  genial,  and  altogether  incomparable 
"Autocrat,"  against  whose  autocracy  no  one 
has  ever  been  known  to  rebel,  we  publish  an 
interesting  essay  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  S.  6. 
Stewart. 

A   question   that   is    already   occupying 
much  attention  in  Chicago  religious  circles 
is.   What  will   become    of    Prof-   Swing's 
church,  now  that  the  great  and  winning 
religious  teacher  who  created  it,  and  held  it 
together  for  twenty  years,  has  gone  ?    It  is 
known  that  he  himself  felt  much  apprehen- 
sion regarding  its  future.     Circumstances 
seemed  to  him  to  make  it  necessary  for  his 
church  to  remain  independent;  bat  he  did 
not  believe  in   independency,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  he  regarded  it  as  a 
source  of  weakness,  and  not  of  strength,  and 
wished  he  and  his  church  were  connected 
with  an   organized   denominational  move- 
ment.   The^  grounds  for  such  a  feeling  are 
easy  to  discover.    Isolation  in  this  world  is 
never  strength.    Men  are  made  to  co<»perate, 
and  only  thus  find  their  largest  and  fullest 
life.    The    same    is   true   ;with    churches. 
Prof.  Swing  himself  associated  freely  with 
Universalists  and  Unitarians,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  to  us  his  hearty  sympa- 
thy with  our  religious  position.    Indeed,  no 
reader  of  his  sermons,  especially  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  could  fail  to  see  that 
in  thought  he  was  with   us  wholly.    He 
probably  would  have  joined  us  but  for  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  church.    It  was 
made  up  largely  of  persons  who  had  followed 
him  out  of  the  Presbyterian  body,  not  pri- 
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marilj  because  they  did  not  love  Presbyte- 
rianism,  but  because  they  loved  him.  These 
people  had  never  associated  with  Unitarians 
or  Universalists ;  and,  when  later,  under  the 
teaching  of  their  broad  and  liberal  minister, 
they  grew  to  accept  the  faith  of  Unitarians 
and  Universalists,  they  only  very  imper- 
fectly recognized  the  fact,  and  were  not  pre- 
pared themselves  to  take  either  of  these 
names.  We  are  disposed  to  thinlc  it  was  a 
mistake  on  Prof.  Swing's  part  that  he 
did  not  do  more  to  bring  them  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  where  they  stood  in  the  the- 
ological world  and  in  what  directions  lay 
their  natural  affiliations.  If  he  had  taken 
pains  to  bring  them  into  connection  with  an 
organized  body  of  churches,  their  future  as 
a  church  now  would  be  much  more  assured. 
This  is  the  weakness  of  ultra  independency, 
— it  must  organize  aroand  a  man.  As  a 
consequence,  when  the  man  dies,  the  organ- 
ization has  very  little  power  to  persist. 


We  are  glad  to  receive  information  that 
Rev.  T.  G.  Milsted,  who  has  recently  re- 
turned from  an  extended  tour  abroad,  is 
undertaking  to  establish  a  new  Unitarian 
church  in  Chicago  still  further  north  than 
Unity  Church.  This  is  an  important  and 
fast-growing  section  of  the  city,  with  a  pop- 
ulation that  is  already  large,  and  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  an  excellent  class  of 
people.  Mr.  Milsted's  acquaintance  with 
the  field  will  give  him  a  great  advantage  in 
undertaking  such  a  movement,  while  his 
proved  ability  and  wisdom  will  give  him 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  There  is 
abundant  room  for  the  proposed  new  soci- 
ety without  interfering  with  any  existing 
church. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion also  to  another  field  for  a  new  Unita- 
rian church  in  Chicago,  even  more  prom- 
ising than  that  on  the  North  Side :  it  is  the 
region  at  the  south,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
old  World's  Fair  grounds,  the  parks  and  the 
university, — an  immense  region,  extending 
from  Kenwood  on  the  north  to  Woodlawn 
on  the  south,  and  from  the  lake  shore  on 
the  east  to  State  Street  and  beyond  on  the 
west  Already  it  has  a  population  of  75,000 
or  100,000,  nearly  all  American,  and  largely 
of  persons  who  own,  or  soon  will  own,  their 
homes.    It  has  the  immense  advantage,  too, 


of  having  better  connection  with  the  central 
or  business  part  of  Chicago,  through  ele- 
vated, electrical,  and  other  railway  lines 
(owing  to  the  location  of  the  World's  Fair 
here),  than  any  other  equally  distant  section 
of  the  city.  There  is  no  Unitarian  church 
here,  and  only  one  Universalist.  It  is  far 
removed  from  our  two  South  Side  churches, 
the  Messiah  and  All  Souls'.  The  region 
is  fast  filling  up.  We  ought  to  establish  a 
church  here  without  delay.  It  is  rare  that 
so  favorable  an  opening  presents  itself  in 
any  of  our  cities.  It  is  a  question  whether 
there  is- not  also  a  fine  field  for  a  new  so- 
ciety on  the  West  Side,  in  the  vast  new 
region  beyond  the  Third  Church.  A  new 
and  vigorous  church  at  the  south  and  an- 
other at  the  north  would  greatly  strengthen 
our  cause  in  Chicago ;  and,  if  to  these  a 
third  could  be  added  at  the  west,  then  Uni- 
tarianism  would  begin  to  have  a  fitting  rep- 
resentation in  this  great  central  city  of  the 
nation. 

From  no  source  do  we  receive  warmer 
congratulations  over  the  outcome  of  our 
late  Saratoga  Conference  than  from  our 
Universalist  friends.  The  broader  and  more 
forward-looking  men  of  the  Universalist 
Church  have  long  believed  that  the  mission 
of  the  two  bodies  is  the  same.  But  they 
have  been  puzzled  and  grieved  over  the 
tendency  appearing  in  certain  Unitarian 
quarters  to  surrender  the  Christian  name, 
and  even  to  revolt  against  a  declaration  of  a 
theistic  purpose.  This  has  done  not  a  little 
to  hinder  that  fraternal  co -operation  and 
that  growth  of  confidence  between  the  two 
bodies  which  is  so  desirable.  Bnt  now  that 
the  Unitarian  denomination,  through  its 
largest  and  most  representative  national 
organization,  has  declared  itself  with  such 
crystal  clearness  of  statement  and  such 
overwhelming  unanimity  and  enthusiasm 
as  a  Christian  body,  having  for  its  aim  the 
promotion  of  "the  religion  of  Jesus,"  our 
Universalist  brethren  are  prompt  and  warm 
in  their  expressions  of  gratification.  The 
grreatest  barrier  to  fraternization  and  co- 
operation between  the  two  bodies  has  now 
been  taken  away. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  more  zealous 
than  intelligent  orthodox  minister  in  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  made  himself  ridiculous  by  lead- 
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ing  an  attack  upon  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte 
of  the  University  of  California,  because  in 
his  natural  science  classes  he  taught  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  The  result  was  a 
great  public  discussion  of  the  subject 
throughout  the  State,  and  such  a  general 
support  of  Prof.  Le  Conte  as  will  make 
any  benighted  opponent  of  evolution  in  the 
future  think  twice  before  venturing  to  at- 
tack an  adherent  of  the  doctrine  in  the  State 
University  or  elsewhere. 

Recently  word  has  come  to  us  that  there 
is    similar    trouble    in    the    University  of 
Texas.    Indeed,  the  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Biology,  Dr.  Edwards,  has  been  compelled 
by  the  regents  of  the  university  to  resign 
because  he  was  discovered  to  be  teaching 
the  dangerous  doctrine.     The  good  people 
of  Texas  could  put  up  with  a  good  deal, 
but  not  with  any  "science,  falsely  so  called," 
which  taught  that  possibly  the  world  may 
not  have  been  created  in  six  days,  and  that 
the  countless  species  of  plant  and  animal 
life  on  the  planet  possibly  may  not  have 
come  into  being  in  the  precise  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  Genesis  story.    As  one  of  the 
daily  papers  at  the  capital  of  the  State  ele- 
gantly expressed  it :  "The  mind  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  Texas  is  wonderf  uUy  set  and 
united  on  the  verity  of  the  old  Bible  as  she 
stands  in  the  King  James  version.    The 
least  hint  that  anything  is  to  be  taught  in 
any  school  that  will  unsettle  the  faith  of 
their  children  in  the  good  old  Bible  doctrine 
of  the  creation  of  matter,  the  origin  of  life, 
and  the  descent  of  the  race  from  Adam  and 
Eve,  without  going  any  further  back  in  the 
pedigree,  will  raise  the  *Old   Henry'  and 
wake  the  reptile  that  sleeps  on  the  log  in 
the  sun  with  pious  fathers  and  mothers  all 
over  the  State."    Well,  it  seems  that  Prof. 
Edwards's    dreadful    offence    resulted    in 
raising    the    *'01d    Henry"   and    "waking 
the  reptile  that  sleeps  on  the  log  in  the 
sun  with  pious  fathers  and  mothers" ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  offending  professor, 
and  two  or  three  others  who  shared  his 
views  regarding  evolution,  have  taken  their 
departure  to  regions   where  piety  is  iUu- 
minated  with    a  little  more   intelligence. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
says,  "the  sufferer  is  the  State,  which  con- 
demns its  young  men  either  to  listen  to  an- 
tiquated and  utterly  inadequate  discussions 
of  biological  questions  in  the  State  Univer- 


sity or  else  to  go  abroad  for  the  knowledge 
which  is  denied  at  home." 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
Rev.  W.  I.  Lawrance  has  arranged  to  de- 
vote his  time  to  the  excellent  home  mis- 
sionary  work  of  extending  the  circulation 
of  the  Unitarian  and  the  Chrietian  Begis- 
ter;  and  we  hope  that  his  efforts  will  meet 
with  cordial  support. 


SUNDA  Y-SCHOOLS. 


The  following  is  from  the  Pilgrim  Teacher 
(Congregational  House,  Boston)  : — 

"If  the  primary  department  could  only 
have  a  session  for  the  very  youngest  of  its 
members  during  the  morning  service,  it 
might  greatly  increase  its  numbers  and  ef- 
ficiency. There  are  mothers  who  would 
then  bring  their  little  ones  with  them  when 
coming  to  church,  knowing  that  they  could 
take  wem  home  after  the  service  is  over, 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  they  would  be 
well  cared  for.  Some  mothers  will  not  send 
their  children  at  the  noon  hour;  some  be- 
lieve that  the  church  and  the  Sunday-school 
are  together  too  wearisome  for  such  wee 
folks;  some  do  not  themselves  come  to 
church  because  they  have  no  one  to  leave 
their  little  ones  with,  and  will  not  take 
them.  A  session,  then,  of  the  primary  de- 
partment for  the  smaller  children  during 
the  preaching  hour  would  be  likely  to  be 
welcomed  by  many  parents.  Such  a  limit 
of  age  can  be  placed  as  not  seriously  to  in- 
terfere with  attendance  upon  the  primary 
department  at  the  regular  Sunday-school 
hour.  Let  the  experiment  be  tried.  If  it 
should  practically  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  a  morning  nursery,  it  would  still  be 
worth  while." 

The  editor  evidently  has  not  heard  of 
some  of  our  Unitarian  experiments  in  this 
direction.  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur  of  Port- 
land, Ore.,  writes  to  me  that  his  kinder- 
garten Sunday-school,  held  in  the  chapel 
at  11  A.M.,  is  very  successful.  Parents 
having  children  between  the  ages  of  fear 
and  six  are  cordially  invited  to  take  them 
to  this  little  gathering,  while  the  parents 
themselves  attend  the  church  service.  In 
Chicago  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn  is  pursuing  the 
same  plan.  The  kindergarten  class,  as  it 
is  called,  assembles  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  is 
taken  in  charge  by  a  trained  kindergarten 
teacher.  The  parents  are  supposed  to  be 
listening  to  the  preacher  and  participating 
in  the  service  at  the  same  time  in  another 
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part  of  the  building.    No  doubt,  many  more 
such  instances  will  be  heard  of  soon. 

**What  shall  we  Do  with  the  Sunday- 
school?"  by  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  is  the 
latest  tract,  No.  V.,  in  the  series  for  free 
distribution,  published  by  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society.  The  object  of  this 
tract  IS  to  face  the  diffiaulties  which  now 
attend  successful  Sunday-school  work,  and 
is  an  effort  to  solve  the  problem  in  a  certain 
degree.  The  two  requirements  elaborated 
in  each  case  are  adjustment  and  discrimi- 
nation. 

''What  is  needed  to  make  a  Successful 
Sunday-school,'*  by  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur, 
is  tract  No.  lY.  in  the  same  free  series. 
This  is  an  admirable  and  inspiring  essav 
on  the  chief  lines  of  activity  alone  which 
Sunday-schools  should  run.  Both  tracts 
will  be  supplied  in  any  number  to  schools 
and  individuals  on  application  by  person 
or  by  mail  without  cost. 

The  current  lesson  leaflets  in  the  one- 
topic  graded  course  for  the  second  year  are 
now  published  up  to  No.  X.,  inclusive.  The 
subject  for  ^he  year  is  the  "Life  of  Jesus." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year*s  sub- 
jects were  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  third  year  will  be  upon  the  "Teachings 
of  Jesus."  These  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  are 
prepared  by  Kev.  Edward  A.  Horton  for 
the  Intermediate,  and  Rev.  W.  Hanson  Puls- 
ford  for  the  Advanced.  They  are  proving 
very  popular  for  Sunday-school  work 
through  the  West  and  East.  Price  50  cents 
a  hundred,  both  grades  printed  together. 

The  Primary  grade  of  the  above-men- 
tioned course  consists  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Jaynes's 
picture  leaflets  with  conversation  and  text 
on  the  same  subjects  as  in  the  Intermediate 
and  Advanced.  These  were  issued  some 
two  years  ago,  but  have  been  somewhat  re- 
vised. Price  per  set  of  36  lessons,  16  cents 
a  package,  postage  not  paid. 

There  was  no  Christmas  Service  issued 
last  year  by  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society,  but  a  new  one  is  now  ready  for  the 
coming  Christmas.  It  contains  five  carols, 
with  responsive  readings  and  devotional  ex- 
ercises. The  composers  of  the  music  are 
Mr.  Hubert  P.  Main,  Miss  Sara  J.  Lincoln, 
with  arrangements,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Bailey, 
from  Schubert  and  Koschat.  Words  by 
Rev.  Eld  ward  A.  Horton.  Sunday-schools 
will  find  the  music  bright,  easy  to  learn, 
and  expressive.  Price  5  cents  a  copy,  9^  a 
hundred. 

The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  was 
able  to  report  at  the  annual  meeting  in  New- 
port a  very  gratifying  financial  record  the 
past  vear.  A  larger  number  of  Sunday- 
schoofs  and  churches  have  contributed  the 
past  year  than  ever  before  in  any  one  year 
in  the  history  of  the  society,  and  a  larger 
sum  has  come  from  donations  than  was  re- 


ceived last  year.  In  view  of  the  hard  times, 
this  is  encouraging.  Yet  this  organization 
needs  much  more  money,  if  it  would  carry 
out  the  plans  which  it  has  on  hand.  The 
directors  are  grateful  for  the  loyal  and  gen- 
erous support  thus  shown,  but  there  is  still 
a  large  number  of  churches  and  Sunday- 
schools  who  do  not  remember  the  treasury 
of  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  with 
a  donation. 

Miss  Lilian  F.  Clarke  has  prepared  a  little 
pamphlet  entitled  "Jesus  in  the  Temple.'^ 
Miss  Clarke  has  set  forth  this  event  in  an  at- 
tractive description.  There  is  more  or  less 
dispute  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
record  of  this  transaction ;  but  Miss  Clarke 
is  fully  convinced  that  it  is  substantially 
correct,  and  that  our  glimpse  of  Jesus  in 
his  twelfth  year,  as  g^ven  in  the  gospel,  is 
historically  reliable.  Copies  of  this  pam- 
phlet may  be  obtained  at  the  Sunday  School 
society  rooms,  at  2  cents  a  copy,  or  50  cents 
a  hundred. 

The  Worcester  Conference,  a  large  and 
important  one,  is  always  attentive  to  the 
subject  of  the  religious  and  moral  education 
of  the  young.  Its  programmes  bear  witness 
to  this  fact.  The  autumn  meeting  in  Octo- 
tober  considered  these  subjects :  **The  Sun- 
day-school an  Opportunity,"  essay  by  Rev. 
Edward  Green  of  Petersham ;  "  What  the 
Sunday-school  should  Emphasize,"  by  Rev. 
John  M.  Wilson  of  Hudson  ;  "Some  Timely 
Words  in  Relation  to  the  Sunday-school," 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Colbum  of  Hopedale ; 
«» Children's  Theology,"  by  Miss  Lydia  Bell 
of  Worcester.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
conferences  can  help  to  keep  interest  quick- 
ened in  those  quarters  from  whence  we  must 
draw  our  supply  for  the  future  church. 

In  Out  Church  Home  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  no  doubt  written  by  the 
editor.  Rev.  L.  G.  Wilson.  It  touches  an 
important  subject : — 

The  success  of  any  Sunday-school  de- 
pends upon  the  loyalty  of  ito  members. 
Headaches,  the  time  of  lunch  or  dinner, 
"company,"  the  desire  to  go  to  ride,  indo- 
lence, and  moral  indifference — superficial 
and  unworthy  reasons,  all  of  them — are  the 
obstacles  to  a  constant  and  devoted  atten- 
tion to  the  Sunday-school,  nine  times  out  of 
ten.  How  can  we  expect  the  children  to  be 
true  and  sincere  if,  concerning  the  highest 
and  best  things,  the  parents  are  negligent 
and  untrustworthv  ?  It  should  be  taken  for 
granted  that,  as  often  as  Sunday  comes,  the 
children  are  to  be  gathered  in  the  church 
for  religious  instruction  and  devotional  in- 
spiration. Edward  A.  Hortok. 


Reputation  is  what  men  and  women  think 
of  us :  character  is  what  God  and  angels 
know  of  us. — l^homas  Paine, 
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GUILDS. 


A  suggestion  comes  from  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Seaver,  Jr.,  of  Millbary,  Mass.,  that  the 
young  people's  societies  would  find  a  profit- 
able series  of  subjects  in  such  a  passage  as 
the  fruitful  twelfth  chapter  of  Romans. 
For  each  evening  there  could  be  a  little 
sermon,  based  upon  a  verse  or  part  of  one. 
Turn  to  the  opening  of  the  chapter,  and  see 
how  many  sermons  are  at  once  revealed  in 
the  kernel:  "The  Mercies  of  God,"  "Your 
Bodies  a  Living  Sacrifice,"  "Holiness," 
"Acceptableness  to  God,"  "Reasonable  Ser- 
vice," etc. 

The  list  of  subjects  and  leaders  has  come 
from  Northfield,  Mass.,  arranged  for  a  pe- 
riod extending  from  September  23  to  June 
30.  There  are  many  leaders,  though  the 
minister,  Rev.  George  F.  Piper,  is  to  con- 
duct meetings  interspersed  among  the  rest, 
at  which  Mr.  Lyon's  "Study  of  the  Sects" 
will  be  used.  Altogether  this  must  make  a 
very  interesting  year.  Some  of  the  subjects 
besides  the  sect  topics  are  "Tbe  Love  of 
Nature, "  "  Promptness, "  "  Cheerfulness, " 
"  Self-control. "  "  Patriotism. " 

We  learn  that  the  guild  at  Concord, 
Mass.,  has  started  upon  its  new  year  with 
great  promise.  New  names  are  added ;  and 
there  is  an  exceptional  proportion  of  young 
men,  they  furnishing  nearly  half  of  the  list 
of  leaders.  A  few  evenings  are  to  be  set 
apart  for  visiting  ministers.  The  guild  is 
surely  doing  wonderfully  well,  and  must  be 
of  great  service  in  the  church,  which  as  yet 
has  no  minister.  We  instance  some  of  the 
subjects,  which  in  general  cover  weekly 
meetings  from  October  7  to  May  26:  "Na- 
tional Conference,"  "What  can  we  do  for 
Temperance  ?"" Children's  Mission, ""Phil- 
lips Brooks, "  "  Andover  House, "  "  The  Power 
oC  the  Passive  Element  in  Life,"  "Mozoom- 
dar  and  the  Brahmo-Somaj,"  "Tbou  shalt 
say,  *  No,' "  "Money:  Its  Uses  and  Influ- 
ence," "She  hath  done  What  she  could," 
"Is  Morality  Enough?" 

The  president  of  the  Alliance,  Rev.  B.  R. 
Bulkeley,  would  call  attention  to  his  change 
of  residence.  His  address  is  Unity  Church, 
corner  Dearborn  Avenue  and  Walton  Place, 
Chicago,  111.  He  urgently  requests  all 
young  people's  societies  to  send  to  him 
items  about  guilds  for  publication  in  the 
Unitarian  and  Our  Young  People,  Let 
every  guild  send  at  least  its  list  for  the 
year.  B.  R.  Bulkeley. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 

The  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Temper- 
ance Society  held  at  Saratoga  on  Septem- 
ber 27  was  perhaps  the  best  it  has  ever 
had,  both  as  to  the  enthusiasm  shown  and 
the  strength  gained  by  the  society. 


The  meeting  was  held  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Congregational  Church,  to  which  we 
received  a  cordial  invitation.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter  of 
Oxford,  Rev.  S.  H.  Camp  of  Brooklyn, 
Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett  of  Rochester,  and  also 
by  Rev.  Father  Conaty  of  Worcester.  Our 
space  will  not  admit  of  even  brief  abstracts 
of  these  addresses ;  but  they  may  be  found 
in  the  Christian  Register  of  October  2.5, 
where  also  a  full  report  of  the  meeting  has 
been  printed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
addresses  were  full  of  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  Carpenter's  encouraging 
words,  bringing  us  a  greeting  from  our 
sister  society,  the  Essex  Hall  Temperance 
Society,  were  followed  by  Father  Conaty 's 
stirring  appeal,  by  which  the  audience  was 
deeply  moved.  We  owe  a  special  word  of 
thanks  to  Father  Conaty.  He  came  to  our 
meeting  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  £.  £. 
Hale,  always  our  stanch  friend ;  and,  though 
he  had  addressed  the  Conference  that  same 
morning  upon  "The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  Temperance,"  he  gave  us  a  wondei fully 
vigorous  and  searching  speech,  which  found 
many  a  conscience  and  touched  many  a 
heart.  Mr.  Camp  and  Mr.  Gannett  auded 
to  the  earnest  enthusiasm  we  all  by  that 
time  felt;  and  it  was  little  wonder  that  we 
gained  seventy-five  new  members  for  the 
society.  The  one  regret  was  that  the  meet- 
ing cuuld  not  have  been  held  in  a  larger 
church,  or  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Con- 
ference itself,  so  that  two  thousand;  in- 
stead of  two  hundred,  persons  might  have 
been  reached.  We  felt  most  grateful,  how- 
ever, to  the  minister  and  committee  of  the 
Congregational  church  for  the  welcome 
given  us,  and  hope  that  they  may  have  a 
church  twice  as  large  for  us  next  time. 

The  following  are  the  officers  elected 
at  the  meeting:  president,  Rev.  Christopher 
R.  Eliot,  Boston ;  vice-president,  William 
H.  Baldwin,  Boston;  secretary.  Rev.  George 
W.  Cooke,  East  Lexington;  treasurer, 
Frank  B.  Thayer,  Boston;  Directors:  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain;  Rev. 
William  C.  Gannett,  Rochester,  N.T. ; 
Rev.  Lyman  Clark,  Andover,  N.  H. ;  Rev. 
James  De  Normandie,  Roxbnry,  Mass. ; 
Rev.  J.  L.  Marsh,  Saco,  Me. ;  Mrs. 
M.  F.  W.  Homer,  Belmont,  Mass. ;  Miss 
Mary  O.  Rogers,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Abby 
C.  Woude,  Neponset,  Mass. ;  Rev.  W.  W. 
Fenn,  Chicago,  111.  ;  Walter  H.  Evans, 
Montreal,  P.Q.  ;  Ruv.  Caroline  J.  Bartlett, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  Rev.  George  Herbert 
Hosmer,  Dorchester,  Mass. ;  Rev.  F.  G. 
Peabody,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Rev.  W.  I. 
Nichols,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  Rev.  W.  G. 
Eliot,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

By  a  change  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  society,  provision  has  been  made  for 
life  members ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend 
this  opportunity  of  helping  the  society  to 
00 r  friends.  The  payment  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  within  five  years  from  the  date  of 
the  first  payment,  will  entitle  any  one  to  s 
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life  membership, — a  privilege  which  we 
hope  a  good  namber  will  embrace,  not  for 
their  own  sakes  indeed,  for  we  can  offer  no 
special  indacements,  bat  for  ours;  that  is, 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  work  their  gifts 
will  enable  the  society  to  do.  One  such 
membership     was    received     at     Saratoga. 

May  others  follow ! 

The  society  rejoices  in  the  gift  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Weis  of  Dorchester,  which  amount  will 
stand  as  a  memorial  to  their  son,  Richard 
O.  Weis,  a  loyal  member  of  our  society 
and  a  devoted  friend  of  temperance.  It  is 
not  the  generous  gift  alone  that  causes  our 
satisfaction,  but  chiefly  the  friendship  and 
devotion  to  our  cause,  out  of  which  it  has 
come.  We  recall  the  honest  purpose  and 
manly  independence  of  the  young  total  ab- 
stainer whose  name  will  thus  t^  kept  in 
sacred  memory.  We  recall  the  ancient  say- 
ing that  '*  honorable  age  is  not  that  which 
standeth  in  length  of  time,  nor  that  is 
measured  by  number  of  years :  an  unspotted 
life  is  old  age." 

Such  was  the  life,  we  believe,  of  Richard 
Weis,  unspotted,  pure,  upright,  true,  lov- 
ing ;  and  this  makes  us  the  more  ready  to 
accept  for  the  work  of  temperance  education 
this  gift  of  money,  which,  we  underbtaod, 
represents  not  only  the  kind  thought  of 
his  parents,  but  his  own  industrious  and 
honest  toil,  and  which,  we  believe,  he 
would  gladly  have  us  use  for  this  eod.  It 
will  be  known  as  the  '<  Richard  C.  Weis 
Memorial  Fund." 

The  Unitarian  Temperance  Society  will 
soon  be  incorporated  under  the  general  law 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Henceforth, 
therefore,  its  business  meetings  will  be 
held  annually  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the 
month  of  May.  The  condition  of  member- 
ship will  remain  practically  the  same  as 
now,  and  the  new  by-laws  will  be  based 
upon  the  present  constitution. 

The  Women's  Alliance  passed  the  follow- 
ing important  resolutions  at  its  business 
meeting  at  Saratoga;  and  we  hope  to  call 
the  attention  of  all  Post-ofl9ce  Mission 
workers  and  of  every  Branch  of  the  Alliance 
to  them: — 

'^  Whereas  we,  members  of  the  National 
Alliance,  realizing  the  tremendous  evils 
caused  by  Intemperance,  feel  the  pressing 
need  of  temperance  education  and  reform, 
and 

*'  Whereas  we  believe  that  a  special  duty 
in  this  regard  rests  upon  women,  and  that 
a  special  opportunity  awaits  them, — 

"Besofeed, — 

^  Firsts  That  we  recommend  this  subject 
of  temperance  as  one  eminently  suitable 
for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  local 
Branches  of  the  Alliance  in  their  Religious 
Study  Clawes  or  at  their  regular  meetings ; 

^Second,  That  we  recommend  to  the 
branches  of  the  Post-ofl9ce  Mission  the  use 
of  carefully  selected  temperance  leaflets  or 


tracts,  to  be  sent  to  correspondents  asking 
for  them,  and  that  we  recommend  the  use 
of  the  circular  recently  prepared  by  the 
Unitarian  Temperance  Society,  offering 
such  publications  to  correspondents; 

"  Thirds  That  we  urge  our  members  every- 
where to  interest  themselves  more  earnestly 
in  the  temperance  question,  by  becoming 
members  of  the  Unitarian  Temperance  So- 
ciety or  some  other,  and  by  helping  in 
every  way  consistent  with  their  conscien- 
tious judgment  the  temperance  cause. " 

A  circular  will  be  prepared,  explaining 
this  opportunity  of  doing  temperance  work 
and  offering  the  society's  tracts  for  Post- 
oflQce  Mission  use.  A  list  of  our  publica- 
tions will  be  ready  for  use  at  an  early 
date,  which  list  may  be  sent  to  correspond- 
ents with  the  offer  to  supply  their  needs. 
We  rejoice  in  this  opportunity  of  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Poet-oiBce  Mission  in  its  noble 
work,  and  hope  that,  with  the  Unitarian 
word,  many  a  temperance  word  may  also  go 
forth. 

All  ministers  having  a  tract  table,  a 
"Church  Door  Pulpit,"  may  have  temper- 
ance leaflets,  etc.,  for  the  same  on  appli- 
cation to  the  secretary  of  the  Unitarian 
Temperance  Society,  Rev.  George  W. 
Cooke,   25  Beacon   Street,    Boston. 

Subscriptions  and  membership  fees  may 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Frank  B.  Thayer,  treasurer, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Roberts  Brothers  will  soon  publish  two 
important  religious  books;  namely,  the 
fourth  volume  of  Renan's  "History  of  the 
People  of  Israel"  and  Hamack's  "History 
of  Dogma." 

It  is  announced  that  Archdeacon  Farrar 
has  long  been  at  work  upon  a  book  to  be 
called  "The  Life  of  Christ  as  represented  in 
Art,"  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  ready 
for  the  public  before  the  holidays.  It  will 
be  profusely  illustrated. 

"Fischer's  Album  of  Sacred  Solos  for 
HigH  Voices."  Embracing  compositions  by 
Gounod,  Saint  Saens,  Curto,  Beltjens,  La 
Hache,  Wiegand,  etc.  Published  by  J. 
Fischer  &  Brother.  New  York.  Price 
$1.2.5.— This  is  a  good  collection  of  sacred 
music  from  standard  composers. 

The  proceedings  at  the  Bryant  Centennial 
Celebration  at  Cummington,  Mass.,  are  to 
be  printed  in  book  form. 

A  nearly  full  report  of  the  recent  memo- 
rable meeting  of  the  National  UniUrian 
Conference  at  Saratoga  was  published  in  the 
Christian  Register  of  October  4  and  11,  and 
a  large  edition  of  the  same  was  printed  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying   the  churches   of 
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our  body  with  copies  for  general  distriba- 

tiOD. 

D.  Apple  ton  &  Co.  announce  the  publica- 
tion in  book  form  of  Andrew  D.  White's 
"Warfare  of  Science,"  which  has  been  ap- 
pearing chapter  by  chapter  for  several  years 
past  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

A  volumd  entitled  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Whittier"  is  passing  through  the  press  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  <fe  Co.  We  are  also  to 
have  later  a  voinme  on  Whlttier  in  the 
"American  Men  of  Letter  Series." 

We  mentioned  last  month  Rev.  Charles 
G.  Ames's  new  book,  "As  Natural  as 
Life,"  published  by  James  H.  West.  It  is 
composed  of  four  sermons,  entitled  "As 
Natural  as  Life,"  "Self-preservation," 
"Heartache  and  Heart's-ease,"  and  "Num- 
bering our  Days."  These  sermons  are  char- 
acterized by  all  the  sweetness  of  spirit, 
breadth  of  outlook,  keenness  of  insight, 
delicacy  of  humor,  and  glow  of  prophetic 
fire  of  Mr.  Ames's  very  best  utterances. 
The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
with  red  edges.  Published  by  James  H. 
West,   fioston.     Price  60  cents. 

"In  Love  with  Love"  is  the  title  of  a 
very  attractive  little  book  by  Rev.  James 
H.  West,  made  up  of  "four  life-studies" 
of  "Transfigurations,"  "Serenity,"  "True 
Greatness,"  and  "Our  Other  Selves"  (J.  H. 
West,  Boston,  publisher.  Price  50  cents). 
These  papers  (we  suspect  they  are  sermons : 
they  are  certainly  good  enough  to  be)  are  of 
very  rare  ethical  and  spiritual  quality.  One 
will  look  far  before  he  will  find  more  ear- 
nest utterances,  or  those  that  appeal  with 
greater  power  to  mf  n  and  women,  not  only 
"in  love  with  love,"  but  in  love  with  truth 
and  duty  and  their  fellow-men. 

The  Ethical  Societies  of  this  country  have 
set  out  to  publish  a  series  of  ten  selected 
addresses  or  papers  each  year,  in  pamphlet 
form,  illustrative  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
movement.  The  general  name  of  "Ethical 
Addresses"  is  given  to  the  series.  We  have 
received  the  following:  "What  do  We  Stand 
for?"  by  Felix  Adler;  "An  Ethical  View  of 
Life,"  by  W.  M.  Salter;  "What  does  it 
mean  to  be  Religious?"  by  W.  L.  Sbeldon ; 
"The  Religion  of  Ethical  Culture,"  by 
M.  M.  Mangasarian ;  "  Morality :  What  does 
it  mean?"  by  W.  M.  Salter.  Published  by 
S.  Burns  Weston,  118  South  Twelfth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Yearly,  $1 ;  single  num- 
bers, 12  cents. 

Our  English  Unitarian  friends  are  pub- 
lishing three  or  four  series  of  excellent 
tracts  and  sermons  for  popular  use.  Of  the 
series  entitled  "  Tracts  for  the  Times"  we 
have  received  the  following :  "  The  Place  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  In  Modem  Religion,"  by 
R.  A.  Armstrong;  "The  Limits  of  Compro- 
mise in  the  Profession  of  Faith"  and 
"Eternal  Punishment,"  by  G.  Vance  Smith. 


Of  the  series  called  "Pages  for  Religious 
Inquirers"  we  have  receiv^:  "The  Person- 
ality of  Gk>d,"  by  James  Freeman  Clarke; 
"Christianity  as  Christ  preached  it,"  by 
Dr.  Brooke  Herford;  "The  Atonement  in 
Connection  with  the  Death  of  Christ,"  by 
Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge;  "Eternal  Punishment," 
by  Stopford  A.  Brooke;  "The  Person  of 
Christ,"  by  William  Gaskell;  "Fallacious 
Ideas  of  Sin  and  Salvation,"  by  Samuel 
Charlesworth ;  "Old  and  New  Motives  In 
Religion  Contrasted,"  by  T.  R.  Slicer.  Of 
the  "Essex  Hall  Pulpit  Series"  we  have  re- 
ceived: "Life  and  Pt^ace  in  the  Spirit,"  by 
Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter;  "Is  thine  Heart 
Right?"  "The  Day  of  Pentecost,"  by  L.  P. 
Jacks;  "The  Underlying  Verities  in  Rtllg- 
ion,"  by  C.  J.  Street;  "The  Sympathy  of 
God,"  by  R.  A.  Armstrong;  and  "The 
Immortality  of  Man  attested  by  Christ,"  by 
J.  H.  Thom.  These  are  all  published  by 
Philip  Green,  Essex  Street,  London. 
Price  one  penny  each. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


God  in  Christ.  Sermons  preached  in 
Bedford  Chapel.  By  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 
London:  Philip  Green.     Price  5  shillings. 

The  Flying  Halcyoiu  By  Richard  Henry 
Savage.  Chicago:  F.  T.  Neely.  Paper. 
50  cents. 

The  Disappearance  of  Mr.  Derwent.  By 
Thomas  Cobb.  Chicago:  F.  T.  Neely. 
Paper.     50  cents. 

Lourdes.  By  Emile  Zola.  Neely's  Inter- 
national Library.  Chicago:  F.  T.  Neely. 
Price  $1.25. 

As  Natural  as  Life.  Four  Sermons  by 
Charles  G.  Ames.  Boston:  James  H. 
West.     Cloth,   red  edge.     Price  50  cents. 

In  Love  with  Love.  Four  Life-studies 
by  James  H.  West.  Published  by  the 
author.     Price  50  cents. 

The  Strike  at  Shanes :  A  Prize  Story  of 
Indiana.  Published  by  the  American  Hu- 
mane Education  Society.  Boston.  Paper. 
10  cents. 

Pamphlets:  New  Testament  Narratives  of 
Jesus,   by   George   M.    Harmon;   Credulity 
and  Scepticism,  and  Influence  of  Creeds  on 
Character,  two  sermons  by  J.  H.  Whitmore ; 
Religious   Education,   a  paper  read    before 
the   New   York   Unitarian   Sunday   School 
Union,  by  Thomas  W.  Butto;  The  Guide  to 
Lasting   Happiness,    by  Christopher   Hoff- 
mann,   translated    from     the     German    by 
W.  F.  Schwilk  and  S.  B.  Howe;  The  Uni- 
versal God,   by  John  Page  Hopps;  Histo- 
rians of  Judaism  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury,  by  E.    Schreiber;  Mental  Evolution, 
by  George  W.  Cressey,  Ph.D. ;  The  Relig- 
ion of  Love,  by  Rajnarain  Rose,  Calcutto, 
India;    The    New    American   Church,    by 
J.  B.  Turner;  Gtood  and  Evil,  by  Aaron  M. 
Crane;   Sixty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association, 
London. 
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[^eira  itema  are  9olicUed  from  all  our  minietSTB 
€u%d  other  workers.    Send  them  to  the  Buitob  of 

THE  USTTABIAXt  141  FSAHKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON,  b^Ore 

the  ISth  qfthe  month,} 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — Rev.  M.  J.  Savage 
of  BoBton  opened  the  Unity  Club  lecture 
coarse  for  the  season  on  October  15,  speak- 
ing on  <<What  O'Clock  is  it  in  Religion?" 
He  had  a  packed  cliurch,  and  made  a  power- 
ful impression  upon  his  audience  composed 
largely  of  students  of  the  university.  Mr. 
Savage  spoke  here  last  year  upon  "  Religion 
and  Evolution,"  and  made  a  similarly 
strong  impression.  Hundreds  of  the  young 
men  who  heard  him  will  never  forget  his 
lectures.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
come  here  every  year :  there  is  probably  no 
other  so  important  an  audience  in  America 
for  him  to  speak  to. 

The  church  work  is  opening  here  this  fall 
with  great  promise.  Mr.  Stinderland^s  con- 
gregations are  large.  Mrs.  Sunderland's 
Bible  class  has  an  attendance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

Baltimore,  Md. — The  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence of  the  Middle  States  and  Canada  will 
hold  its  tenth  annual  meeting  on  November 
13  and  14  at  the  First  Independent  Christ 
Church.  The  opening  sermon  on  the  even- 
ing of  November  13  will  be  given  by  Prof. 
J.  Estlin  Carpenter  of  Oxford,  Eng.  A 
most  attractive  programme  is  arrang^  for 
the  following  day. 

Boston,  Mass. —  Local  pulpits,  confer- 
ences, clubs,  and  all  denominational  gather- 
ings have  been  occupied  with  reports  from 
the  National  Conference  at  Saratoga.  The 
good  work  of  the  Conference,  and  the  splen- 
did spirit  which  prevailed  there  with  such 
unanimity,  have  created  great  enthusiasm 
here.  It  is  probable  that  Unitarianism 
never  before  had  so  popular  and  wide  a 
hearing.  The  Boston  Daily  Herald  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  in  one  issue,  had  no  less  than 
eight  separate  articles  relating  directly  to 
the  Unitarian  Church.  One  was  a  column 
leaider  summing  up  the  notable  work  of  the 
Conference.  Six  others  were  reports  of  ser- 
mons, as  follows :  **  Unitarian  New  Depart- 
ure," by  C.  6.  Ames;  "Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity," by  J.  Cuckson;  "What  it  is  to  be 
Liberal,"  by  C.  W.  Wendte;  "Greatest  Day 
in  Unitarian  History,"  by  Frederick  B. 
Mott;  "Simplicity  in  Worship,"  by  A.  D. 
Mayo;  and  "In  the  Beginning,"  by  M.  J. 
Savage;  while  the  eighth  article  was  a  very 
full  review  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Allen's  book,  "The 
Unitarian  Movement."  It  is  surely  pretty 
good  evidence  of  healthy  life  in  any  relig- 
ious body  when  it  can  occupy  so  much  pre- 
cious space  in  a  popular  daily  paper. 
— The  funeral  services  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  at  King's  Chapel  were  exceed- 
ingly simple,  while  impressive.  The  pain- 
less passing  of  the  great  poet  from  earth's 


low-vaulted  temple  caused  a  peculiar  and 
poignant  grief  to  every  citizen  of  Boston; 
for  to  us  he  has  been  a  presence,  a  figure, 
a  soul-lit  face,  carrying  into  our  busy  city 
life  the  purity  of  a  saint,  the  uprightness 
of  a  stoic,  the  insight  of  a  poet,  the  fear- 
lessness in  utterance  of  a  prophet.  He 
looked  into  Boston  hearts,  and  probed  our 
weaknesses;  but  how  gently  I  Doctor  he 
was, — not  of  medicine  only:  doctor  of  body 
and  brain,  sense  and  soul.  No  wonder  peo- 
ple flocked  to  him.  His  prescriptions  were 
carried  into  every  home,  and  read  over  and 
over.  They  were  written  in  no  mysterious 
symbol,  but  in  happy  anecdote  and  spark- 
ling poem  and  tender  tale. 

Chelsea,  Mass. — On  Sunday,  September 
30,  an  able  review  of  the  doings  of  the 
National  Conference  at  Saratoga  was  given 
from  the  platform  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  by  Miss  Margaret  B.  Barnard  to  an 
interested  audience. 

The  Unity  Club  of  the  church  offer  for 
1894-95  an  attractive  entertainment  pro- 
gramme, and  a  study  in  American  history, 
covering  the  period  of  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence and  the  formation  of  the  government. 
The  basis  of  this  course  will  be  Flske's 
"American  Revolution"  and  "The  Critical 
Period  of  American  History."  A  reception 
and  its  first  entertainment,  on  the  evening 
of  October  3,  forecasts  a  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable season. 

Chicago,  HI. — Nearly  three  years  have 
passed  since  the  experiment  was  made  in 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah  of  discontinuing 
the  Sunday-school,  with  various  classes, 
and  substituting  the  Children's  Church,  in 
which  all  the  children  of  the  church  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  meet  to 
receive  instruction  from  the  minister.  In 
attempting  a  hitherto  untried  plan,  many 
difficulties  were  encountered,  not  all  of 
which  have  been  overcome ;  but  success  in 
most  directions  has  been  so  marked  that 
none  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  the  Children's  Church  wish  to  revert  to 
the  old  system. 

The  undertaking  for  this  year  is  to  con- 
tinue the  course  of  Christian  history  from 
the  close  of  the  New  Testament  record 
down  to  the  time  of  Channing.  Obviously, 
only  the  barest  outline  can  be  given;  but  it 
is  hoped  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
children  will  have  in  mind  a  few  clear, 
accurate  lines  of  historical  progress  which 
will  serve  as  basis  and  incentive  for  further 
study.  Moreover,  by  employing  the  picture 
method,  which  proved  so  successful  last 
year,  we  hope  to  inspire  a  liking  for  art,  to 
make  the  children  acquainted  with  a  few 
good  paintings,  and  to  teach  them  how  to 
look  at  a  picture  intelligently. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.— Rev.  W.  R.  6. 
Mellen,  whose  society  have  recently  built 
a  pretty  stone  church,  is  pushing  forward 
his  work  with  bis   usual  strength  and  en- 
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tbusiasm.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Confer- 
ence held  its  annual  meeting  with  this  so- 
ciety last  May,  and  was  most  hospitably 
entertained. 

Concord,  N.H.— Rev.  F.  L.  Phalen  has 
issued  a  very  interesting  leaflet  for  distri- 
bution among  members  of  the  society  and 
their  friends.  Upon  the  first  page  is  the 
"Bond  of  Union": 

*'  In  love  of  the  truth,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ,  we  unite  for  the  worship 
of  God  and  the  service  of  man."  Unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  society,  April  9, 
1880.  *'Let  none  be  strangers  in  our 
church.  Every  person  who  desires  to  get 
good  and  do  good  is  welcome.  We  invite 
to  our  work  and  worship  all  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  our  ideas  and  purposes." 

The  leaflet  contains  the  new  preamble  to 
the  constitution  of  our  National  Confer- 
ence, recently  adopted  at  Saratoga,  followed 
by  a  few  inspiring  words  and  helpful  sug- 
gestions from  the  pastor: — 

"This  preamble  has  now  become  the  ban- 
ner-word of  Unitarian  ism.  It  is  a  positive 
and  luminous  expression  of  our  faith  and 
freedom.  Its  enthusiastic  adoption  by  the 
National  Conference  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 

"A  new  chapter  of  progress  and  mission- 
ary enthusiasm  is  opened.  Our  fellowship 
feels  the  impulse  of  new  life  and  strength. 
Let  us  all  work  loyally  together,  and  hold 
aloft  our  splendid  banner  of  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man. 

"Do  not  hesitate  to  invite  people  to  at- 
tend your  church.  If  it  is  helpful  to  you, 
it  may  be  to  your  neighbor.  Freely  ye  have 
received,  and  freely  ye  should  give." 

Rev.  F.  L.  Phalen,  Mrs.  Howard  Kim- 
ball, and  Miss  Harriet  L.  Huntress  were 
chosen  by  the  Sunday-school  as  delegates  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society,  to  be  held  at  New- 
port, R.I.,  October  24  and  25. 
—The  programme  of  the  Concord  Branch  of 
the  Women's  Alliance  for  1894  and  1895  is 
as  follows :  Topic  for  study  hour,  "  The  Re- 
ligious Life."  October  5,  reports  from 
Saratoga,  Miss  Mary  A.  Downing,  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Phalen;  November  2,  The  Dignity 
of  Labor,  "Shoes  and  Sermons,"  Mrs. 
Frank  Cressy;  December  7,  One  Vine, 
Many  Branches,  "Spokes  and  Hubs,"  Mrs. 
Ezekiel  Morrill;  January  4,  Love,  "Duties 
and  Privileges,"  Mrs.  John  S.  Hubbard; 
February  1,  Cheerfulness,  "Is  this  a  Yale 
of  Tears?"  Mrs.  W.  D.  Chandler;  March  1, 
The  Little  Things  of  Life,  "A  Little  Man 
savin*  Souls,'"  Mrs.  George  L.  Williams; 
April  5,  annual  meeting,  informal  tea. 

Denver,  Col. — Services  at  Unity  Church 
were  resumed  September  2.  The  condition 
of  the  society  is  now  most  encouraging. 
The  yearly  rental  of  seats  has  been  raised 
about  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  three  hun- 
dred dollars  have  been  raised  as  a  special 


contribution  for  immediate  needs.  The 
congregations  are  large,  and  the  people  are 
enthusiastic.  All  the  various  enterprises 
of  the  church  are  in  full  operation  now. 
A  library  and  reading  -  room  has  been 
started,  which  will  be  open  every  afternoon 
and  evening.  The  historical  section  of  the 
Library  Circle  Is  studying  the  Constitu- 
tional History  of  the  United  States.  A 
sewing-school  has  been  opened  in  one  of 
the  poorer  sections  of  the  city,  and  the 
movement  promises  to  extend  into  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  girls  in  the  school  are 
furnished  with  materials,  and  taught  to  cut 
and  make  garments. 

Des  Moines,  la.— On  the  afternoon  of 
September  28,  at  the  home  of  the  Misses 
Stowe,  722  Sixteenth  Street,  occurred  the 
first  meeting  this  year  of  the  women's  sec- 
tion of  the  Des  Moines  Unity  Club.  The 
spacious  parlors  were  filled  with  bright  and 
happy  faces  of  the  members  and  their 
friends.  The  Des  Moines  Unity  Club  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent,  intellectual,  and 
influential  clubs  of  the  city.  The  Unity 
Club  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Unitarian  Aid 
Society.  During  the  year  that  Hiss  Ida 
Hultin,  who  is  so  favorably  known  and  en- 
deared to  the  Des  Moines  public,  presided 
in  the  pulpit  of  the  Unitarian  church,  she 
expressed  a  desire  that  this  club  should  be 
formed  into  a  literary  society,  and  be  known 
as  the  Women^s  Section  of  the  Des  Moines 
Unity  Club,  the  object  of  which  should  be 
to  promote  the  mutual  mental  and  moral 
growth  of  its  members  by  such  a  course  of 
study  as  to  increase  the  good  fellowship  and 
social  life  of  its  members  through  frequent 
contact,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Unitarian  chdrch  by  doing  whatever  work 
its  members  chose  to  do.  This  club  opens 
the  years  of  1894-95  under  the  most  auspi- 
cious circumstances,  and  has  elected  the  fol- 
low ins;  officers:  president,  Mrs.  Lulu  Crans- 
ton Harvey;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Julia  M. 
Hunting;  secretary.  Miss  Emily  Stowe; 
treasurer,  Miss  H.  Stowe;  club  reporter. 
Miss  Katherine  Gue. 

Greeley,  CoL— Rev.  C.  H.  Wilson  is 
adding  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  church 
here.  He  is  becoming  one  of  the  most 
popular  ministers  of  this  thriving  city,  sit- 
uated in  one  of  the  most  fertile  sections  of 
the  State. 

low^a. — The  following  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  Iowa  Association  of  Unita- 
rian and  Other  Independent  Churches  at 
Sioux  City,  October  11:— 

"1.  i^exoZoed,  That  in  the  death  of  Rev. 
Grindall  Reynolds  American  Unitarianism 
has  suffered  the  notable  loss  of  one  of  its 
most  earnest  advocates  and  consecrated 
workei:s ;  that  to  his  integrity  and  geniality 
of  character,  to  his  tireless  energy,  and  to 
his  fidelity  to  duty  during  many  years  as 
secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the 
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strength  and  prosperity  of  liberal  religion. 
To  this  service  the  Iowa  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation would  hereby  bear  its  grateful  tes- 
timony. 

'<2.  i?eso29ed,  That  in  the  death  of 
David  Swing  this  association  feels  the  loss 
to  high  scholarship  in  the  pulpit,  and  also 
the  departure  of  a  man  of  peculiarly  gentle 
and  kindly  courtesy  in  social  life.  To  the 
city  where  his  weekly  discourses  spread  in- 
tellectual and  moral  light,  to  the  church 
which  he  served,  to  the  companions  who 
loved  him,  we  offer  respectfully  our  sincere 
sympathy  in  their  loss  of  the  citizen,  min- 
ister, and  friend. 

'<3.  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Syl- 
van  Stanley  Hunting  this  association  sus- 
tains a  loss  not  only  in  its  work,  but 
personal  to  every  member  thereof.  Mr. 
Hunting  continued  to  the  end  both  to  in- 
spire the  work  and  to  help  the  fellow- 
workers  of  this  association  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  incorporators,  and 
which  he  never  ceased  to  build  up.  With 
a  high  religious  fervor  he  sought  in  all 
ways  to  spread  noble,  simple,  pure,  and  ra- 
tional religious  thought;  and  by  his  life  be 
commended  what  by  his  words  he  taught. 
To  his  wife  and  family  we  offer  our  sym- 
pathy in  the  loss  of  this  true  man  whom  we 
with  them  honor  and  love." 

Lkon  a.  Haryet,  Sec^y. 

Kalamazoo,  Mioh.— Sunday,  September 
30,  was  celebrated  at  the  Unitarian  church 
here  as  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Stone,  the  remarkable  woman  who 
has  done  so  much  for  education  and  for 
liberal  thought  in  Michigan.  Memorial 
services  in  honor  of  the  dead  are  not  un- 
common. Here  were  held  such  services  in 
honor  of  the  living.  The  pastor.  Miss 
Baitlett,  preached  on  "The  Permanence  of 
Human  Influence."  There  were  short  ad- 
dresses delivered  and  letters  read  from 
friends  abroad. 

Iflozington,  Mass.— The  Cambridge  As- 
sociation assembled  at  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples 's 
October  1  instructed  the  scribe  to  send  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  the  family  of  the 
recently  deceased  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds, 
secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, and  to  spread  the  same  upon  the 
records  of  the  association.  A  vote  was 
passed  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  brethren 
for  the  long  and  faithful  service  of  Rev. 
B.  R.  Bulkeley  as  their  scribe,  and  their 
best  wishes  for  his  success  and  well-being 
in  his  new  sphere  of  labor.  Rev.  Hilary 
Bygrave  was  elected  to  fill  his  place. 

Madison,  Wis.— Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds, 
recently  pastor  of  the  Independent  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
has  accepted  the  call  of  the  Unitarian 
church  here,  and  begins  his  work  at  once. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.— At  the  Minnesota 
Conference  of  Unitarians  held  in  the  First 


Unitarian  Church  in  Minneapolis  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted : — 

**  Resolved,  That  this  Conference  learns 
with  deepest  regret  of  the  death  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Reynolds,  for  eleven  years  secretary  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  whose 
earnest  work  for  the  Unitarian  cause  has 
been  productive  of  so  much  good  in  all  our 
country,  and  that  it  desires  to  put  on  record 
its  great  appreciation  of  the  fairness,  the 
faithfulness,  and  generosity  of  his  action  in 
all  the  interests  of  the  churches  herein  rep- 
resented. 

*^  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  Unity,  the  Unitarian,  and  the 
Christian  Register  for  publication." 

The  conference,  although  only  of  two 
days'  duration,  was  full  of  interest,  and  we 
hope  productive  of  good.  Sunday  morning, 
in  Rev.  A.  W.  Gould's  sermon  on  "The 
Future  of  Religion,"  was  given  the  hopeful 
outlook  and  uplifting.  Sunday  evening 
gave  added  zest  to  the  desire  of  co-operation 
in  the  liberal  churches,  the  meeting  itself 
giving  evidence  of  the  possibility  in  the 
fact  of  a  platform  meeting  of  a  Unitarian 
conference  being  held  by  invitation  of  the 
pastor  in  a  Universalist  church.  The  clos- 
ing words  by  that  pastor.  Rev.  M.  D. 
Shutter,  were  some  of  the  strongest  of  the 
evening  for  the  maintenance  of  harmony 
and  helpfulness  between  the  two  bodies. 

The  sessions  of  Monday  were  truly  con- 
ference meetings.  The  reports  of  the  morn- 
ing from  ten  churches  and  twelve  mission- 
aries showed  how  much  work  there  is  to  be 
done,  also  the  need  of  men,  women,  and 
money  to  do  that  work  which  is  continually 
opening  before  us. 

One.  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to 
Sunday-schools,  and  was  made  interesting 
by  its  informality,  which  brought  out  sug- 
gestions from  many  of  those  present. 

The  ladies  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
were  most  generous  in  their  hospitality, 
and  made  ministers  and  delegates  feel  en- 
tirely at  home.  Many  voiced  the  sentiments 
of  all  when  they  said,  ''It  is  good  to  be 
here." 

Only  those  attending  a  conference  can 
know  of  the  good  things  said  and  done. 
The  reports,  like  this  one,  are  only  testi- 
monies to  the  friends  of  the  cause  that  we 
are  earnestly  working  in  our  several  ways 
for  the  uplifting  of  humanity. 

H.    G.    PUTIfAM, 

Sec'y  of  Minn.  Conference. 

Montpelier,  Vt. — Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant, orthodox  and  heterodox,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  crowded  the  vestry  and  par- 
lors of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  to  congratulate  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Edward  Wright  upon  the  eighteenth  an- 
niversary of  their  marriage.  The  occasion 
also  celebrated  the  rounding  out  of  a  quar- 
ter centennial  of  Mr.  Wright's  pastorate  in 
Montpelier;  and  the  people  of  the  village, 
irrespective  of  rank  or  creed,  improved  the 
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opportunity  to  grasp  the  hand  of  the  pastor 
and  his  estimable  wife,  and  to  bid  them 
'^  God-speed"  as  they  pass  the  portals  of  the 
second  quarter  of  a  century  of  their  work. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Johonnott  assisted  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wright  in  receiving,  and  intro- 
duced those  who  were  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Their  duties  were 
more  honorary  than  laborious,  however,  as 
there  were  few  in  the  great  company  whom 
Mr.  Wright  at  least  could  not  call  by  name. 
The  vestry  where  the  reception  was  held 
was  very  prettily  trimmed;  and  in  one  of 
the  parlors  and  on  the  stage  a  portion  of 
the  large  and  costly  collection  of  foreign 
views  gathered  by  Mrs.  Wright  during  their 
stay  abroad  was  shown,  and  was  greatly  ad- 
mired. Nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  clergy- 
men in  town  were  present,  with  hundreds 
of  others  not  members  of  that  church  or 
congregation.  It  was  a  thoroughly  enjoya- 
ble affair,  and  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

Oklahoma  City,  O.T.— From  this-far- 
away  frontier  city  there  comes  to  us  a 
bright  and  earnest  little  paper  called  Our 
Mission,  which  announces  itself  as  "  the  co- 
adjutor of  All  Souls'  UniUrian  Parish."  It 
is  full  of  clear  and  pointed  reading  matter, 
well  calculated  to  make  men  think.  We 
wish  a  hearty  God-speed  to  Brother  Rogers 
in  his  double  work  of  pastor  and  editor  in 
his  promising  new  field. 

Baoramento,  Cal.~Rev.  T.  J.  Homer 
has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Society.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees, held  September  24,  the  resignation  was 
reluctantly  accepted.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  expressing  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Homer's  services  to  the  church  an^  to  the 
liberal  faith  during  the  past  two  years,  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  esteem  and  sympathy 
with  him  and  his  wife,  and  desiring  for 
them  both  all  prosperity  and  happiness  in 
new  fields  of  labor. 

Balem,  Maas. — The  East  Church  rejoices 
in  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel  in  the  rear 
of  the  church.  Rev.  E.  D.  Towle,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  East  Church,  is  giving  a  series 
of  popular  talks  on  Sunday  evenings  on 
<<0]d  Testament  Subjects  in  the  Light  of 
Modern  Thought." 

— The  Salem  members  of  the  Younger  Min- 
isters' Association  invited  the  association 
to  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Barton 
Square  Yestry  on  Monday,  October  29. 
— All  our  churches  are  beginning  the  sea- 
son's work  with  good  spirit. 

Spokane,  Wash. — Several  new  features 
of  a  missionary  character  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Spokane  society  that  promise 
well  for  the  spread  of  our  gospel  throughout 
our  distinctive  territory.  Eastern  Washing- 
ton. The  current  sermons  of  the  pastor  are 
published  in  attractive  pamphlet  form,  and 
are  reaching  many  minds  not  within  reach 
of  the  spoken  word.  Interested  friends  in 
outside  towns  are  extending  their  circula- 
tion.    Also,  in  addition  to  our  Post-office 


Mission  and  "Church  Door  Pulpit,"  a  neat 
cabinet  containing  Unitarian  literature  has 
been  placed  in  the  post-office  lobby;  and 
a  large  amount  is  being  taken  by  those  who 
need  the  enlightenment.  Another  enter- 
prise that  promises  good  results,  indirectly, 
to  our  cause  is  a  "Sunday  vesper  service" 
held  each  week  at  four  o'clock  in  a  central 
and  prominent  hall.  The  service  is  io- 
tended  to  continue  only  one  hour,  and  con- 
sists of  orchestral  and  vocal  music,  respon- 
sive Scripture,  an  elocutionary  reading,  and 
short  address  on  some  topic  of  religion  or  re- 
form. The  attendance  has  increas^  from  the 
first.  Last  Sunday  more  than  five  hundred 
persons  were  present!  These  methods  and 
activities  have  increased  the  interest  and 
attendance  at  our  regular  church  service. 

Spokane,  Wash-^Rev.  A.  G.  Wilson, 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church,  has  begun 
a  semi-monthly  issue  of  his  sermons  in 
pamphlet  form,  to  be  continued  for  a  part 
of  the  winter,  and,  if  subscribeia  enough 
can  be  obtained  to  pay  the  expense,  then  to 
be  continued  permanently.  Price  five  cents 
a  copy.  The  subject  of  the  first  issue  is, 
"The  End  of  the  World:  When  and  How 
Jesus  will  come." 

St  Iiotiia,  Mo.— The  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah opened  on  September  0,  after  the  usual 
vacation  of  two  months.  Two  weeks  later 
the  pastor.  Dr.  Snyder,  left  the  city  to  at- 
tend tlie  Saratoga  Conference,  where,  owing 
to  illness  at  home  and  abroad,  he  was  the 
sole  representative  of  the  church.  During 
the  month  of  September  we  lost  an  old  and 
respected  member  of  the  church,  Mrs.  Noah 
Dean,  whose  faithful  and  quiet  attendance 
will  be  missed  this  winter  from  the  sewing 
meetings  and  other  places  where  there  was 
need  of  willing  hands  for  the  work. 

On  the  17th '  of  October  the  Eliot  Society 
will  resume  its  regular  meetings.  The 
Sunday-school  of  the  church  has  secured  the 
efficient  services  of  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  as  su- 
perintendent. It  is  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  have  so  able  a  man  willing  to  take  up 
this  branch  of  the  church  work,  which  has 
devolved  for  several  years  upon  the  pastor. 
This,  added  to  the  regular  work  of  the  pul- 
pit, has  been  felt  to  be  more  than  just  to 
Dr.  Snyder. 

The  Mission  Sunday  and  day  school  of 
this  church  is  in  a  flourishing  condition; 
and,  with  the  return  of  our  people  from 
their  different  summer  resorts,  we  look  for 
renewed  zeal  in  all  the  various  branches  of 
church  work  for  the  approaching  winter. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cheney  from  Memphis  preached 
October  15  for  us,  and  made  an  earnest  ap- 
peal for  the  establishment  of  Unitarian 
churches  throughout  the  South,  and  looks 
forward  hopefully  to  the  time  when  we  shall 
worship  in  one  catholic  church  for  all  men. 

Wilmington,  DeL— The  Mwidng  News 
of  October  15  prints  a  sermon  of  Rev. 
A.  T.  Bowser  on  "The  Church  of  the  Fut- 
ure," based  on  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
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A  SERMON    BT   REV.   ALBERT   WALKLET,    BOSTON 
(BRIGHTON),   MASS. 

"O  thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  thee  shall  all 
fle^h  come." 

King  Arthur,  in  bidding  the  long  farewell 
to  one  of  his  knights,  said :  — 

"But  thou, 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 
Pray  for  my  soul.     More  things  are  wrought 

by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore  let 

thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than   sheep   or 

goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of 

prayer 
Both  for  themselves    and   those  who  call 
them  friend  ?" 

Thus  speaks  the  poet. 

In  the  same  strain  speaks  the  man  of 
affairs.  Gen.  Armstrong,  the  founder  of 
Hampton  School  for  the  colored  race  and 
the  Indians,  the  soldier,  the  patriot,  left 
among  his  private  papers  certain  memo- 
randa in  which  is  this  paragraph:  'Trayer 
is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world.  My 
own  prayer  has  been  most  weak,  wavering, 
bconstant,  yet  has  been  the  best  thing  I 
have  ever  done."  These  words  came  from  a 
man  who  had  a  right  to  speak.  He  saw  the 
world  in  strife,  in  battle,  in  peace,  in  pros- 
perity. He  was  one  of  the  world's  workers, 
who  made  it  better  for  having  lived  in  it. 

And  shall  we  pray?  Our  fathers  did 
pray.  Perhaps  they  prayed  too  much. 
And  now  we,  their  sons,  are  at  the  far-off 
swing  of  the  pendulum.  But  can  we  help 
praying,  whether  we  call  it  prayer  or  not  ? 
The  tombs  of  the  ages  past,  the  temples, 
and  the  books  testify,  all  of  them,  to  the  up- 


ward groan  of  man.  The  beast  falls,  and 
tells  no  more  of  his  story.  Man  fails ;  and 
his  graves,  with  their  tombs,  tell  of  the 
depths  of  spiritual  life  in  us.  The  very 
stones  cry  out.  They  seem  to  take  up  Car- 
dinal Newman's  well-known  words :  — 


<*Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling 
gloom, 

Lead  thou  me  on ; 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home. 

Lead  thou  me  on." 

Can  we  help  praying,  if 

"Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 
Uttered  or  unexpressed, 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 
That  trembles  in  the  breast"  ? 

We  must  pray.  But  what  in  simple 
prose  is  prayer?  Is  It  a  power  given  to 
man  by  which  he  can  induce  God  to  change 
his  laws?  "Some  years  ago  two  ships  sailed 
from  Liverpool  in  the  same  direction  and 
bound  for  the  same  destination ;  viz.,  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  The  one  was  secretly 
built  for  a  pirate  craft,  and  manned  by 
pirates :  the  other  was  filled  with  mission- 
aries. The  one  went  on  a  voyage  of  pillage 
and  murder;  the  other,  on  a  mission  of 
mercy,  with  tidings  from  Heaven.  The 
pirates  had  constructed  their  vessel  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  The  missionary  ship 
was  an  old  merchantman,  and  in  many 
points  uuseaworthy.  As  they  neared  the 
equator,  a  furious  storm  arose,  in  which  the 
missionary  ship  went  to  pieces  with  the  loss 
of  all  on  board.  The  pirate  vessel,  how- 
ever, proudly  and  bravely  rode  through  the 
storm." 

The  missionaries  did  not  pay  due  attention 
to  the  laws  of  sea  and  wind,  to  the  strength 
of  wood  and  iron.  The  pirates  observed  and 
obeyed  these  laws.  The  pirates  rode  the 
storm,  the  missionaries  went  down.    It  is 
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easy  to  imagine  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
the  storm  blasphemous  oaths  arose  from  one 
vessel,  while  prayers  went  up  from  the  other. 
Neither  prayers  nor  oaths  counted  for  any- 
thing in  the  storm.  Prayer,  then,  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  the  laws  of  nature. 
It  is  folly  for  us  to  pray  for  rain  or  sunshine. 
As  well  pray  for  the  sun  to  stand  still  or 
for  the  world  to  be  all  paradise  I  Prayer, 
then,  is  not  to  enable  us  to  change  the  sim- 
plest law  of  God*s  worlds,  but  to  put  our- 
selves into  the  deepest  harmony  with  those 
laws,  in  order  to  find  them  not  restraints, 
but  helps  to  living.  Prayer  works  the 
change  in  us,  so  that  we  come  to  see  sun- 
shine and  rain  and  the  whole  order  of 
nature  as  the  expression  of  a  holy,  just,  and 
loving  God.  Not  in  God  or  his  laws,  but  in 
us,  is  prayer  to  work  its  change. 

Prayer  is  not  the  means  by  which  we  are 
to  win  favor  with  God,  so  that  he  may  pros- 
per us  above  our  fellows.  In  a  wonderfully 
true  sense  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons : 
he  sends  his  rain  upon  the  just  and  upon 
the  unjust.  The  pious  man's  crops,  merely 
on  account  of  his  piety,  will  do  no  better 
than  those  of  the  impious  man.  Prayer 
will  not  change  God's  disposition  toward 
you,  for  it  is  already  and  always  love.  Car- 
lyle  said  of  a  man  who  was  praying  unct- 
uously, "That  man  is  asking  for  treacle, 
he  will  get  brimstone."  Grod  will  send  him 
more  what  he  needs  than  what  he  wants. 
Even  the  ancient  Greek  Plato  could  say, 
'*The  prayer  of  a  fool  is  fraught  with 
danger,  and  likely  to  end  in  the  opposite 
of  what  he  desires."  And  back  of  Plato 
an  old  Greek  poet,  whose  name  has  been 
forgotten,  but  whose  true  prayer  lives,  thus 
prays :  "King  Jove,  give  us  what  is  good, 
whether  we  pray  for  it  or  not;  and  ward 
off  what  is  dangerous,  even  though  we  pray 
for  it."  Prayer  is  not  in  order  to  attain 
our  selfish  purposes.  It  is  first  to  be  free 
from  selfishness. 

Prayer  is  not  beseeching,  begging,  vain 
repetitions  of  words,  as  if  we  were  to  be 
heard  for  our  much  speaking.  John  Ruskin, 
in  real  indignation  at  the  many  things  we 
take  for  prayer,  says,  "God  likes  beggars  as 
little  as  you  do."  We  do  not  go  with  a  bag 
on  our  backs,  imploring  God  to  fill  it,  be- 
cause we  cannot  or  will  not  fill  it  ourselves. 
We  are  not  beggars  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 
We  are  sons  of  the  inner  courts,  su  that 


whatever  of  praying  we  do  is  to  be  different 
from  the  whine  and  false  humility  of  beg- 
gars. Nor  can  we  expect  the  favor  of 
Heaven  by  doing  on  earth  the  unpleasant 
thing  The  real  prayer  is  not  the  nasty 
medicine  that  comes  before  the  rewarding 
sweetmeat.  If  prayer  is  not  itself  pleasant, 
the  deepest  pleasure,  the  spontaneous  and 
joyous  cry  of  the  soul  or  the  spontaneous 
and  terrible  groan  of  a  burdened  life,  it  is 
not  real.  There  are  no  vain,  empty  words 
to  prayer.  Real  prayer  fills  all  words  to 
the  overflow,  no  words  are  large  enough 
for  it. 

Prayer  is  no  act  of  fear,  a  means  by  which 
we  are  to  escape  dread  pains  hereafter.  It 
is  not  inspired  of  fear,  but  of  the  veiy  op- 
posite feeling.  We  shall  be  glad  enough  if 
by  and  by,  after  we  have  crossed  the  line  of 
death,  there  should  fall  upon  our  new  vision 
the  glories  of  a  new  world  brighter  and 
holier  than  this.  But  prayer  is  not  in 
order  to  open  those  gates  to  us.  Nor  is  it 
to  shut  the  doors  of  the  dread  world  ever- 
lastingly behind  us.  There  is  a  deeper 
depth  than  even  this  to  prayer.  And  what 
is  it? 

Prayer  is  communion,  it  is  spiritual  friend- 
ship. We  eat  to  feed  our  bodies ;  we  read 
and  study  to  feed  the  minds.  There  is  a 
soul  hunger  which  these  do  not  feed.  The 
sunset  and  the  landscape,  the  noon -day  sky 
and  the  starry  heavens,  delight  our  eyes. 
But  back  of  these  we  are  conscious  of  some- 
thing that  speaks  to  us  in  quiet  might.  It 
speaks  to  something  in  us  back  of  eyes  and 
brain.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  without  bounds, 
and  out  of  which  all  beauty  and  power 
come.  It  is  the  Infinite.  We  are  drawn 
to  it,  we  cannot  speak  to  it  with  tongue  or 
lips;  and  yet  we  speak.  That  is  prayer. 
"Prayer,"  says  a  French  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  "is  the  movement  of  the  soul 
from  the  finite  to  the  Infinite."  It  is  the 
soul  conscious  of  its  imperfections,  its  in- 
complete nature  yearning  for  the  fellowship 
and  friendship  of  the  God  who  is  perfect 
It  is  the  moral  life  tending  and  aspiring 
toward  something  better  and  greater.  It 
is  the  soul  yielding  to  the  charm  of  the 
supreme  Grod.  In  prayer  the  soul  opens 
its  windows,  in  order  that  it  may  be  flooded 
by  the  infinite  light. 

The  soul  is  very  conscioua  of  a  nature 
capable  of   holiness,  purity,  and  spiritual 
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commuDion.  It  is  conscious  of  a  God  of 
purity  and  holiness,  ^ith  whom  as  friend 
with  friend  it  can  hold  communion.  It  is 
conscious  that  friendships  have  mouldiug 
powers, — that  friend  makes  friend  like  him- 
self.- In  communion  with  God  the  soul 
becomes  God-like.  This  is  prayer.  The 
meaning  and  purpose  of  creation,  of  all 
there  is,  is  in  order  to  this  communion, 
this  moulding,  fashioning  friendship.  Thus 
prayer  becomes  the  persistent  effort  of  the 
whole  mind  of  man  toward  the  perfect  life. 
And  it  utters  it<«elf  in  no  desire  for  the 
change  of  God's  laws,  no  desire  for  worldly 
gain  or  pleasure,  no  vain  words  or  trembling 
supplications :  it  utters  itself  in  the  words, 
I  would  be  like  God. 
Thus  it  becomes 

**That  mystery 
Where  God  in  man  is  one  with  man  in  God." 

Allied  to  this,  but  still  a  step  higher, 
prayer  is  the  effort  of  the  soul  in  sacrifice. 
When  we  get  to  real  praying,  get  through 
the  many  wrappings  to  the  heart  of  prayer, 
get  at  the  essence  of  this  communion  of 
the  finite  with  the  Infinite,  we  find  prayer  an 
earnest  strain  on  the  part  of  the  soul  to  lay 
itself  on  the  altar  of  the  high  God  as  a 
gift  to  him.  Its  language  is  not,  ''Give  me 
this,"  but  "Let  me  become  thine."  In 
that  great  scene,  Gethsemane,  where  for  all 
the  world  prayer  was  forever  defined,  where 
prayer  reached  its  fulness,  the  language  is, 
"Thy  wUl  be  done."  There  in  that  garden, 
by  that  man  of  sorrows,  in  his  great  act  of 
submission,  prayer  was  seen  in  all  its  power 
and  reality.  There  the  soul  was  taken  to 
the  highest  altar  of  God,  and  in  loving 
submission  placed  upon  it.  There  is  no 
thought  there  of  changing  God's  law,  no 
thought  of  self-gratification,  no  fear,  no 
hope  of  reward :  it  is  simply.  What  is  God's 
will?  It  is  the  best,  largest,  and  truest 
thing  for  the  soul,  even  if  it  bring  a  cross. 

In  this  act  the  soul  says,  Use  me  to  ex- 
press not  my  littleness,  but  thy  greatness ; 
not  my  weakness,  but  thy  power;  not  my 
selfishness,  but  thy  love.  How  little  pray- 
ing we  do  1 

Thus,  then,  prayer  from  the  time  of  Geth- 
semane is  a  new  thing.  Its  object  is  spirit- 
ual, the  transformation  of  the  soul,  the  lift- 
ing of  the  soul  in  submission  to  the  highest 
spiritual  will,  the  kindling  of  the  soul  into 


a  flame  on  the  altar  of  its  God.  This  is  its 
object.  How  profound  a  one  !  but  how  dif- 
ferent from  much  we  call  prayer  I 

But  now  how  simple  a  thing  does  answer- 
ing prayer  become!  Whatsoever  ye  ask  in 
prayer  cannot  but  be  answered.  It  is  not 
whatsoever  ye  ask  shall  be  answered,  but 
whatsoever  ye  ask  in  prayer.  The  man  that 
prays  for  deep  communion  with  God  is  an- 
swering his  own  prayer,  for  prayer  is  com- 
munion with  God.  He  that  asks  for  the  di- 
vine likeness  is  being  clothed  with  it,  for 
communion  with  God  is  the  way  one  be- 
comes like  God.  He  who  in  deep  earnest 
prays,  "Thy  will  be  done,"  is  answering  for 
himself  the  awful  prayer ;  for,  if  in  earnest, 
God's  will  is  more  and  more  being  done  in 
him.  Oh,  are  we  in  earnest?  The  laws  of 
the  world  answer  him,  because  they  help- 
him  to  come  into  harmony  with  his  God. 
The  world  is  flooded  with  answers  to  real 
prayer, — this  spiritual  transforming  power.- 

Prayer  brings  not  words  or  actions;  but 
this  spiritual  attitude  of  the  mind  is  not  the- 
senseless,  undignified  thing  we  sometimes 
imagine  it  to  be, — a  thing  for  children  and 
those  who  have  not  thought.  The  very  op- 
posite: it  becomes  the  greatest  thing  for 
the  greatest  minds  in  their  greatest  mo- 
ments. 

There  is  a  dignity  to  prayer  in  the  fact^ 
that  the  soul  feels  itself  capable  of  com- 
munion with  the  infinite  and  spiritual 
Reality.  There  is  profound  confidence  and 
trust  in  prayer ;  for  it  has  reached  that  faith 
in  God  which  sees  in  his  laws  the  express 
sions  of  the  highest  and  best,  and  sees  iu 
them  the  very  means  which  are  to  work  out 
a  great  conformity  between  God  and  man. 
In  prayer  there  is  a  strengthening  power; 
for  in  prayer  the  soul  becomes  conscious  of 
its  full  powers,  and  learns  then  how  to  use 
them  in  the  hours  of  deepest  trial.  Let 
Gethsemane  testify  to  this.  There  is  a  pu- 
rifying power  to  prayer,  for  in  prayer  one 
cannot  pray  for  hurt  or  harm  to  others.  He 
must  pray  for  their  good.  He  cannot  pray 
for  aught  for  his  own  soul  but  its  holiness 
and  purity.  And  in  prayer  there  is  an  en- 
larging power.  For  in  the  submission  of 
itself  to  the  will  of  its  Grod  it  becomes  the 
means,  to  express  not  its  own  contracting 
selfishness,  but  God's  infinite  love.  And  it 
grows  ever  larger,  the  more  it  gives  expres- 
sion  to  this  thing  greater  than  itself. 
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There  is  a  prophetic  power  to  prayer.  It 
tells  of  the  great  future  of  houor  and  glory 
^hen  the  soul  has  unfolded  its  powers. 
Prayer  is  the  soul  feebly  trying  its  wings. 
6y  and  by  it  shall  soar  like  the  eagle. 

Of  course  we  pray.  We  pray  for  our  own 
«oul3  and  the  souls  of  our  friends.  Of 
■course  we  pray,  or  rather  we  stagger  up  to 
prayer.  Of  course  we  whisper  prayers,  we 
^oan  out  prayers.  And  times  do  come 
when,  in  deep  agony  like  the  Master,  we  lie 
upon  the  ground,  and  cry  aloud  to  God.  Oh, 
our  souls  do  utter  themselves,  do  long  for 
the  infinite  communion  and  divine  likeness. 
They  would  at  times  even  come  to  the  high 
altar  with  the  woful  words,  "Thy  will  be 
^one."  But  there  we  falter,  it  is  too  much. 
But  of  even  this  faltering  we  can  be 
cleansed. 

Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thy  power  can  make  ua 
clean.  Oh,  speak  the  word  I  Thy  servants 
shall  be  healed. 


i:he  merry,  merry  Christmas. 


Sunshine  and  smile  of  winter  drear, 

White  flower  of  love  amid  the  snow, 
Tuar  presence  brin^eth  summer  here, 

Whatever  winds  around  us  blow. 
Our  faces  sbine  with  hallowed  joy. 

The  world  pats  on  its  state  array. 
Tor  silver  age  and  wishful  boy 

There's  happiness  on  Christmas  Day  ! 

Our  homes  resound  with  merriment ; 

Divineness  meets  oar  common  need; 
With  oars  the  angels'  songs  are  blent, 

Good  will  prevails,  and  kindly  deed. 
Men  recognize  love's  power  to  bless, 

They  would  f alfil  its  purpose  clear. 
They  seek  to  spread  pure  happiness, — 

To  crown  and  grace  the  fading  year ! 

They  hear  a  voice  across  time's  tide 

That  tells  mankind  of  heaven  above, 
That  maketh  faith  and  hope  confide, 

Without  a  fear,  in  God's  good  love. 
The  child  reclining  in  the  arms 

Of  motherhood  so  pare  and  true 
Is  sheltered  from  the  world's  alarms. 

So  God  must  shelter  me  and  yon  ! 

Our  children  bear  the  halo  light 

Of  Christ's  good  thought  and  gentle  way, 
Like  lilies  born  of  summer  bright. 

They  are  his  own  on  Christmas  Day. 
It  is  a  pleasure  then  to  live, 

Because  the  world  abides  in  good, 
Each  unto  each  doth  blessing  give. 

In  simple,  sweet  child  brotherhood ! 


THE    OLD    TESTAMENT    AS    tiTER- 

ATURE. 


Whitman,  Mass. 


William  Brunton. 


I  desire  in  this  article  to  call  attention 
to  the  new  light  and  fresh  interest  which 
are  given  to  the  Old  Testament  when  it  is 
looked  upon,  as  the  best  Biblical  critics  to- 
day assure  us  it  should  be,  as  an  anthology 
of  the  national  literature  of  the  Hebrews. 

This  literary  view  of  these  ancient  records 
is,  unfortunately,  the  view  which  for  many 
centuries  has  been  least  often  taken  of  it  by 
the  Church.  In  the  popular  faith  the  Old 
Testament  has  been  looked  upon  as  every- 
thing else  but  literature.  It  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  magazine  of  dogmas;  as  a 
scientific  treatise,  making  the  investiga- 
tions of  geology  and  biology  superfluous; 
as  an  infallible  moral  code,  any  one  of 
whose  precepts  overruled  all  the  instincts 
of  mercy  or  the  intuitions  of  conscience; 
as  a  heavenly  double  acrostic,  every  word 
filled  with  threefold  significance,  natural, 
spiritual,  and  celestial ;  in  short,  as  a  speci- 
men of  supernatural  penmanship,  all  its 
parts  equally  authoritative  and  flawless. 
The  result  has  been  to  give  the  Bible  an 
artificial  and  fonnal  air,  to  separate  it  from 
the  living  world  of  reality,  to  obscure  and 
befog  its  natural  excellences,  and  to  fill  it 
with  uncalled  for  difficulties. 

It  is  lamentable,  indeed,  to  recall  the 
many  inconsistencies  and  incredibilities 
which  the  traditional  view  has  needlessly 
raised  up,  transmuting  lyric  metaphors 
into  scientific  marvels,  traditions  of  later 
days  into  contemporaneous  records,  ro- 
mances into  autobiographies,  poetry  into 
prose,  parables  into  predictions,  and  love 
songs  into  mystic  allegories. 

When  the  Pentateuch  is  claimed  to  be 
throughout  written  by  Moses  himself,  all 
the  Psalms  by  David,  and  the  whole  Old 
Testament  to  have  been  so  divinely  inspired 
as  to  be  infallible,  with  what  plain  contra- 
dictions and  insoluble  entanglements  are  we 
brought  face  to  face  ?  It  is  these  especially 
that  have  drawn  upon  the  Bible  the  jeers 
and  ridicule  of  the  unbelievers  and  the  keen 
thrust  of  every  sceptic.  They  have  led  to 
the  "mistakes  of  Moses"  being  paraded  up 
and  down  the  land,  and  flouted  and  riddled 
with  the  most  cutting  wit  and  the  bitterest 
of  mockeries.  And  they  have  seduced  the 
pious-minded,  who  were  not  altogether  ina- 
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tional,  to  a  further  wrong  to  the  Bible;  viz., 
to  the  most  desperate  attempts  to  warp  and 
twist  the  sacred  texts  so  as,  somehow,  to 
reconcile  the  coDflictiDg  passages. 

But,  when  we  look  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  literature,  we  are  no  longer  tempted 
to  torture  in  this  way  the  simple  statements 
of  these  ancient  writers.  Our  only  ambition 
is  to  find  out  what  they  really  meant.  And 
we  are  not  diverted  from  a  consideration  of 
their  essential  truth  or  nobleness,  and  put 
into  an  antagonistic,  flaw-picking  attitude 
by  extravagant  claims  for  them  of  a  char- 
acter that  they  themselves  never  pretended 
to  possess.  Give  a  young  man,  for  example, 
the  Book  of  Jonah  to  read  as  a  part  of  6od*s 
infallible  word,  and  how  soon  will  his  rea- 
son (naturally  led  to  give  a  careful  test  to 
any  such  momentous  claim)  run  against  the 
snags  of  the  whale  and  l;he  gourd  and  the 
other  marvels  of  the  story,  and  the  whole 
attention  be  fixed  on  these,  either  to  ridi- 
cule and  reject  or  to  defend  and  explain 
them  away !  Meanwhile  the  real  lesson  of 
the  book,  the  broad  tolerance  and  forgiving- 
ness  of  spirit,  the  omnipresence  and  univer- 
sal love  of  God,  that  it  aimed  to  inculcate, 
is  altogether  neglected.  But  present  the 
book  simply  as  a  piece  of  ancient  literature, 
an  old  legend  current  among  the  Hebrews, 
or  a  parable  invented  to  enforce  a  lesson, 
and  how  easily  is  all  the  supernatural  part 
of  the  story  seen  to  be  only  the  imaginative 
framework  and  embellishment  of  its  noble 
religious  lesson,  no  more  affronting  common 
sense  or  diverting  attention  from  the  spirit- 
ual teaching  involved  than  do  the  giants 
and  marvels  in  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  prevent 
the  reader  of  that  from  appropriating  the 
similar  moral  lessons  therein  contained ! 

Again,  to  look  upon  the  Old  Testament 
as  literature  gives  it  a  worth  and  an  interest 
which  it  has  failed  to  obtain  under  the  tra- 
ditional view.  As  a  piece  of  divine  penman- 
ship, as  a  flawless  fetich  before  which  reason 
was  devoutly  to  close  its  eyes,  much  of  it  was 
useless.  Forbidden  to  criticise  or  discrimi- 
nate, the  only  refuge  was  in  ignoring  alto- 
gether large  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  leaving 
their  pages,  after  the  first  reading  from 
cover  to  cover,  which  pious  tradition  de- 
manded, henceforth  unopened.  For  here 
was  passage  after  passage,  which  we  were 
assured  was  just  as  sacred  and  true  as  any- 
thing else,  from  which  we  could  obtain  no 


food  for  either  the  mind  or  the  heart.  Here* 
were  palpable  antagonisms  of  statement,, 
impossible  to  harmonize;  badly  joined 
seams  where  earlier  documents  were  patched 
together ;  coarse  traditions  that  in  any  other 
book  would  be  suppressed  as  indelicate ; 
ritualistic  details  and  ceremonial  formalities- 
of  a  thoroughly  puerile  and  impractical 
character,  at  least  for  our  day  and  genera* 
tion  ;  barbarous  revenges  and  imprecations,, 
claiming  the  direct  command  or  undoubted 
inspiration  of  the  Divine.  How  many  such 
blots  as  these  burdened  the  sacred  textt 
But,  when  we  recognize  the  Old  Testanoeni 
as  literature,  all  these  things  become^ 
not  only  interesting,  but  valuable.  Thes& 
clumsy  sutures  of  the  earlier  documents  ar& 
precious  as  fine  gold  and  sweeter  than  th& 
honeycomb  to  the  Biblical  critics.  Thes& 
palpable  discrepancies  of  the  accounts  and 
the  partisan  or  sectional  bias  disclosed  by- 
each  are  the  precious  seals  identifying  th& 
different  documents  and  authors;  and  the- 
very  scientific  mistakes  and  moral  imper- 
fections that  we  find  are  the  water-iDark» 
of  date  and  country,  the  incontestable 
proofs  of  their  antiquity ;  and  even  tlk& 
very  crudest  fancies  and  most  barbarous 
legends,  wholly  inadmissible  to  the  witness- 
box  of  history,  are  welcomed  as  priceless 
relics  of  that  primeval  mythologic  age  in 
which  all  religion  and  history  began,  and 
are  the  best  of  evidence  that  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion had  the  same  natural  origin  as  all 
other  faiths.  What  can  the  Bible  reader 
who  accepts  it  all  as  one  infallible  Word  of 
God  do  with  such  passages  as  that  where 
Jehovah  is  said  to  ^'walk  in  the  garden  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening"  ;  where  the  Elohina 
(using  the  polytheistic  plural)  say:  "Let  u» 
make  man"  ;  "Behold,  the  man  is  become  a» 
one  of  us  **  ?  How  is  the  pious  believer  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  to  explain  the 
graven  and  molten  images ;  the  ephods  and 
teraphim  which  as  late  as  SamueVs  time 
were  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  priest  of 
Jehovah;  the  household  idols  which  David 
kept  in  his  house;  the  golden  bulls  wor- 
shipped down  to  Jeroboam's  day ;  the  relics- 
of  serpent-worship,  in  the  brazen  serpent 
which,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Hezekiah^  was 
an  object  of  worship  among  the  Israelites  ; 
and  the  vestiges  of  devil-worship  even,  in 
the  goat  carried  into  the  wilderness  as  a 
propitiation  to  the  demon  Azazel,  disguised 
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in  our  version  under  the  name  of  the  scape- 
goat,— whatf  I  say,  on  the  traditional  theory 
of  the  Old  Testament,  can  be  done  with 
these  survivals  of  old  nature  and  beast  wor- 
ship left  in  its  pages,  except  to  pass  over 
and  forget  them  as  quickly  as  possible? 
But,  when  the  Old  Testament  is  recognized 
as  literature,  they  become  the  most  signifi- 
-cant  footmarks  of  the  slow  upward  progress 
of  Hebrew  faith,  confirming  the  account, 
which  anthropology  and  the  history  of  re- 
ligions in  general  have  given,  of  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  man's  spiritual  pilgrimage. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  the  new  vivid- 
ness and  human  interest  which  the  sacred 
record  gains  when  its  similarity  of  origin 
with  other  books  is  recognized. 

There  is  a  somewhat  familiar  but  in- 
-etructive  story  of  a  boy  who,  on  receiving  a 
letter  from  a  young  companion  at  Malta, 
speaking  of  his  visit  to  the  place  of  St. 
PauPs  shipwreck,  exclaimed,  "Why,  father, 
•did  that  happen  in  this  world  ?" 

So  to  many  a  pious  reader  the  incidents 
and  characters  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
never  realized  as  actual  occurrences  and 
'flesh-and-blood  persons,  biit  they  always 
stand  before  the  imagination,  as  the  old 
painters  distinguished  their  saints,  with  a 
halo  of  supernatural  light  about  their  head 
ADd  the  stiffness  and  unreality  of  so  many 
wooden  images  in  all  their  limbs. 

But  now,  when  we  study  these  records  as 
literature,  we  soon  catch  sight  of  a  host  of 
significant  little  hints  showing  that  these 
old  priests  and  prophets  were  men  of  like 
passions  such  as  we  are,  and  that  the 
notable  incidents  in  their  careers  had  their 
springs  in  the  social  forces,  political  exi- 
gencies, or  personal  motives  of  an  actual, 
breathing  world. 

Take  the  figure  of  David,  as  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart,  and  author  of  all  the 
Psalms,  as  church  tradition  has  presented 
'him  to  us.  Certainly,  this  is  a  most  incon- 
sistent and  artificial  figure.  But  the  David 
whom  the  new  criticism  shows,  the  chief  of 
a  band  of  outlaws  who  by  his  military  ex- 
ploits rises  to  the  throne,  brave  and  gener- 
ous toward  his  friends,  but  unrelenting 
and  vindictive  toward  his  foes,  and  un- 
scrupulous in  removing  those  who  stood  in 
his  ambitious  pathway, — a  nature  at  war 
with  itself,  holding  within  him  in  constant 
struggle  ihe  typical  virtues  and  vices  of  a 


society  just  passing  over  from  barbarism  to 
semi-civilization, — this  David  is  an  exceed- 
ingly natural  and  interesting  character. 

Or  take  the  Book  of  Job.  Looked  at  as 
an  authoritative  revelation  in  explanation 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  righteous,  it  is 
certainly  very  unsatisfactory.  If  we  con- 
sider it  as  a  direct  revelation  from  God  to 
explain  the  origin  of  evil  and  the  calamities 
of  the  righteous,  that  explanation  amounts 
substantially  to  this, — ^to  refer  them  to  the 
wiles  of  Satan  and  the  capricious  permission 
of  the  Almighty,  before  whose  power  man 
should  be  dumb;  and  it  omits  altogether 
from  the  answer  the  Christian  solution  of 
a  future  personal  life  for  which  this  life  is 
the  training.  Now,  as  the  instruction  of  a 
divine  revelation,  this  is  terribly  crude  and 
disappointing. 

But,  looking  at  Job  as  literature,  we  have 
in  it  the  most  poignant  depiction  of  a 
soul  in  agony ;  the  most  powerful  presenta- 
tion of  the  struggling  forces  of  doubt,  de- 
spair, indignant  virtue,  invincible  faith  in 
divine  goodness,  pathetic  humility,  and  the 
self-abnegating  devotedness  that  can  cling 
to  the  Divine  Hand  even  when  all  hope  of 
personal  happiness  has  vanished,  that  we 
have  in  any  book,  ancient  or  modem.  East 
or  West.  We  may  discuss  to  the  end  of 
time  whether  there  ever  was  an  historic  Job 
who  lived  in  the  land  of  Uz,  or  whether  the 
book  is  a  pure  fiction  ;  but,  surely,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  this  picture  of  Job  on  his  ash- 
heap,  surrounded  by  the  friends  who,  pre- 
tending to  comfort  him,  pifrce  his  heart  by 
their  unjust  suspicions,  and,  as  the  strong 
gusts  of  passion  at  their  cruel  impeachment 
of  his  innocency  and  his  own  unbearable 
agony  sweep  to  and  fro,  pours  out  his  heart 
in  such  scornful  denials  of  personal  trans- 
gression, such  appeals  to  his  divine  Judge, 
such  dread  misgivings,  now  of  God's  jus- 
tice, now  of  his  own  righteousness,  and  who 
at  last  finds  peace  in  a  childlike  resigna- 
tion to  the  divine  will,  however  bitter,— 
surely,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  wondrous 
representation  of  bitterest  spiritual  struggle 
came  from  a  heart  that  had  itself  been  in 
the  deep  waters,  and  had  to  tread  the  wine- 
press of  grief  alone.  And,  if  we  date  its 
composition  in  the  dark  days  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  old  faith  of  Israel  in  Je- 
hovah's earthly  rewards  to  his  faithful  ser- 
vants was  given  such  a  wrench,  when  the 
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Northern  kingdom  had  gone  down  in  ruins, 
and  the  terrible  invasions  of  the  Assyrians 
swept  over  their  land,  like  so  many  torna- 
does, respecting  neither  just  nor  unjast,  and 
poor  King  Hezekiah  lived,  as  Renau  vividly 
says,  *'like  a  bird  on  a  twig,"  watching 
which  way  to  fly  the  next  minnte, — ^then 
the  social  and  political  setting  of  the  pict- 
ure makes  it  not  merely  a  personal  experi- 
ence, bat  a  national  experience  and  a 
national  enigma  that  are  thus  movingly  set 
before  us. 

Thus  does  the  literary  view  of  the  Old 
Testament  humaoize  it,  and  endow  it  with 
heightened  power  and  influence  over  its 
readers.  And,  as  it  takes  on  a  more  graphic 
life,  there  comes  with  this,  simultaneously, 
a  disclosure  of  more  defined  individuality 
and  an  affluence  of  national  genius,  not  be- 
fore suspected.  When  the  Old  Testament 
is  regarded  as  a  single  continuous  Divine 
Oracle,  the  tendency,  of  course,  is  to  over- 
look as  much  as  possible  all  diversities  of 
authorship  or  style,  because  all  must  be 
equally  divine,  equally  perfect.  But,  when 
it  is  viewed  as  literature,  the  varied  con- 
tents of  this  sacred  collection  of  the  na- 
tional remains  are  hailed  with  pleasure,  and 
it  becomes  quite  astonishing  how  many- 
sided  the  Israelite  genius  was.  There  were 
not  simply  the  recognized  three  or  four 
kinds  of  books, — law,  prophecy,  history,  and 
psalmody, — but  almost  every  kind  that  any 
modern  encyclopaedia  of  English  or  German 
literature  would  exhibit:  allegory  in  Jo- 
tham's  parable ;  the  drama  in  Job ;  satire  in 
Ecclesiastes ;  an  opera  or  cantata  in  Canti- 
cles ;  ethnographic  tables  of  the  revelations 
of  nations ;  didactic  poems,  as  in  Proverbs ; 
national  lyrics,  as  in  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
Psalms;  primitive  sagas  and  war-songs,  as  in 
the  patriarchal  legends  and  in  the  songs  of 
Moses  and  Deborah ;  fragments  of  epics, 
&s  in  the  remnants  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah 
ftnd  the  Book  of  Jashar ;  snatches  of  popular 
ditties,  like  the  Song  of  the  Well  and  the 
Sword  Song  of  Lamech ;  historical  ro- 
mances, like  Daniel  and  Esther ;  novels  with 
&  purpose,  like  Jonah ;  political  polemics 
and  orations,  such  as  some  of  the  propheti- 
cal writings  may  quite  properly  be  called. 
Such  is  the  remarkable  variety  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  Old  Testament  that  we  find  in 
it,  when  viewed  as  literature. 

Or  look  through  the  lens  of  Biblical  crit- 


icism at  writers  of  the  same  class,  among 
whom  we  have  heretofore  supposed  little  di- 
versity because  all  were  in  such  a  peculiar 
way  the  mouth-pieces  of  the  divine  inspira- 
tion. I  mean  the  prophets.  Notice  how 
enigmatic  and  vaguely  figurative  are  some 
of  them ;  how  confident  and  precise  in  their 
predictions,  a  second  class ;  and  how  much 
shrewder  and  more  nearly  accurate  in  their 
forecasts,  a  third  class.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  those  who  were  most  bold  and  self- 
assured  in  their  predictions  whom  history 
has  most  confirmed. 

What  an  interesting  diversity  of  personal 
characteristics  and  literary  style  distinguishes 
them,  as  we  follow  down  the  stream  of  his- 
tory 1  Notice  the  rustic  figures  of  speech 
and  pastoral  simplicity  of  the  first  two, — 
Amos  and  Hosea, —  a  style  straightforward, 
sententious,  and  pregnant  with  compressed 
feeling.  In  Micah,  also,  we  have  another 
**man  of  the  people,"  terse  and  strong  of 
utterance,  denouncing  in  scathing  terms  the 
wrongs  suffered  by  the  poor  of  Israel  at  the 
hands  of  the  rich  and  noble. 

In  Isaiah  we  meet  with  a  genius  of  dif- 
ferent type,  familiar  with  the  best  society 
of  the  times  and  with  international  politics, 
possessed  of  a  glowing  wealth  of  imagina- 
tion and  vividness  of  illustration,  clothed  in 
a  diction  of  dignified  splendor  and  energetic 
elegance. 

In  Nahum  and  Habakkuk  we  have  two 
more  ardent  spirits,  pouring  out  their  im- 
passioned thoughts  in  the  boldest  of  imagery. 
What  dramatic  power,  especially,  is  there 
in  that  Pindaric  Ode  of  Habakkuk*s,  as  it 
has  been  called,  where  he  looks  forth  from 
his  watch-tower  to  see  what  the  Lord  will 
show  him,  and  describes  with  such  majesty 
of  thought  and  diction  the  vision  of  the 
woes  drawing  nigh  to  his  people ! 

As  we  come  down  to  the  times  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  we  hear  the  deepened 
tragedy  of  Israel's  fate  reverberating  in  the 
melancholy  cadences  of  its  great  writers :  in 
the  artless  pathos  of  Jeremiah's  voice  so 
broken  with  patriotic  tears;  and  in  the 
sombre  imagery  and  weird  allegorical  fig- 
ures of  Ezekiel  (though  often,  it  must  be 
confessed,  somewhat  overloaded  and  bi- 
zarre). In  the  impassioned  rhetoric  of  the 
second  Isaiah  in  the  heart-moving  touches, 
picturesque  imagery,  and  superbly  effective 
personifications    of     this    great    unknown 
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prophet  of  the  sixth  century,  the  poetical 
genius  of  Israel  reached  its  climax ;  and  in 
the  clear,  logical,  and  dialectic  treatment  of 
his  theme  in  Malachi, —  going  without  any 
flourish  right  at  the  pith  of  the  matter, —  we 
see  that  the  roll  of  the  prophets  is  about  to 
be  closed,  and  that  a  simpler,  more  concise 
and  lucid  school  of  writing  is  about  to  suc- 
ceed them. 

And  not  only  has  the  study  of  Biblical 
literature  brought  out  the  individualities  of 
the  different  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
instructive  clearness,  but  within  the  envel- 
ope of  what  had  been  deemed  the  work  of 
single  authors  it  discovers  a  multiplicity  of 
hands,  and  points  out  their  personal  charac- 
teristics in  a  most  interesting  manner.  As 
the  telescope  and  spectrum  of  the  astrono- 
mer have  resolved  what  seemed  single  stars 
into  binary  or  ternary  solar  systems,  so  has 
the  lens  of  Higher  Criticism  shown  us 
Tsaiah  and  Zechariah  to  be  each  a  double 
star,  and  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses  to  be  a 
complex  system  of  four  or  five,  or  perhaps 
even  more,  noble  literary  suns  and  planets. 
This  complex  composition  and  gradual 
growth,  throughout  six  or  seven  centuries, 
of  the  first  five  books,  not  long  ago  ascribed 
to  Moses  alone  as  their  author,  is  the  most 
notable  achievement  of  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism. It  has  endowed  this  part  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  the  eager  student  of  truth  and 
to  all  spirits  ambitious  of  disentangling 
knotty  problems,  with  a  fas^cination  akin  to 
that  which  the  authorship  of  Junius  had 
in  the  last  century,  or  the  decipherment  of 
the  Assyrian  hieroglyphics  has  in  our  day. 
Benan  has  well  compared  the  task,  in  its 
delicacy  and  difficulty,  to  the  decipherment 
of  the  papyri  of  Herculaneum,  whose  pages 
were  so  imbedded  and  stuck  together  into 
calcined  blocks  that,  though  the  letters 
might  be  visible,  it  was  impossible  to  say  to 
what  page  they  respectively  belonged.  But, 
as  the  careful  unrolling  and  patching  to- 
gether of  these  papyri  by  the  classical  schol- 
ars have  introduced  consistent  order  into 
these  manuscripts,  so  have  the  patient  com- 
parisons and  piecings-together  of  these 
Biblical  documentary  layers  and  fragments 
by  Graf  and  Wellhausen,  and  especially 
by  that  prince  of  Biblical  critics,  Kuenen 
(whose  recent  death  is  such  a  loss  to  schol- 
arship), succeeded  in  building  up  again  the 
ancient  medley  of  historical  and  legendary 


remains  into  an  intelligible  literary  struct* 
ure. 

Church  history  tells  us  that  in  the  second 
century  an  early  predecessor  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son in  the  work  of  Gospel  welding  and 
tinkering  mortised  together,  out  of  the  four 
Gospels,  a  harmony  of  the  life  of  Christ 
which  he  called  the  Diatessaron.  Now, 
suppose  this  compilation  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John  had  no  longer  been  copied  in  their 
original  and  independent  form,  but  had 
been  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  new  com- 
pilation, and  the  very  memory  of  their  sepa- 
rate existence  been  quite  forgotten.  Suppose 
that  the  new  compilation  had  been  baptized 
with  the  name  '*the  books  of  Jesus,"  and 
that  the  Church  should  then  have  resisted 
as  pious  profanation  the  idea  that  any  part 
of  this  patchwork  calling  itself  the  authen- 
tic history  of  Christ  was  written  by  any  one 
except  the  man  of  Nazareth  with  his  own 
hand !  Then  we  should  have  a  pretty  fair 
parallel  to  the  way  that  the  students  of 
the  Pentateuch  have  been  fettered,  and 
the  difficulties  that  they  have  had  to 
contend  with  in  analyzing  the  so-called 
Books  of  Moses.  But,  as  no  one  to^ay 
would  think  that  the  fourfold  gospel  nar- 
rative and  its  complex  testimony  would 
have  gained  either  interest  or  historic  value 
if  it  had  been  thus  superseded  by  Tatian's 
single  compilation,  so  no  one  ought  to  fail 
to  see  how  much  the  Pentateuch  really 
gains  in  attractiveness  and  power  by  this 
critical  disinterment  of  the  four  or  five  sep- 
arate writings  that  have  been  hitherto  en- 
gulfed by  it.  It  gives  us  that  invaluable 
base  line  of  measurement  and  parallax  of 
position  only  to  be  had  where  two  or  more 
different  points  of  view  are  found.  It  en- 
ables us  to  estimate  better  the  refraction  of 
the  lines  of  historic  fact  produced  by  the 
sectional  or  political  or  ecclesiastic  bias  of 
the  various  writers.  And  it  adds  to  the 
illustrious  group  of  Hebrew  authors  four  or 
five  notable  figures,  who,  though  unnamed, 
possess  most  marked  personal  character- 
istics as  well  as  local  and  partisan  traits. 

In  the  earliest  of  these,  the  second  Elohist, 
we  discover  a  writer  of  the  tenth  century, 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel  or 
Shechem,  who  delighted  in  collecting  the 
old  folk-lore  and  patriarchal  legends  of  his 
race,  and  who  has  given  us  a  most  charming 
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and  ingenuous  picture  of  the  primitive  ages 
of  humanity.  Piquant  and  naive  in  style, 
marked  by  a  certain  infantile  candor  and 
rough  sublimity,  devotedly  chronicling  all 
the  quaint  myths  and  ethnographic  geneal- 
ogies and  details  that  he  heard  of;  with 
patriotic  pride  claiming  for  the  ancestors  of 
the  Northern  tribes  ancient  possession  of  all 
the  good  things  of  the  country ;  quite  igno- 
rant of  any  law  limiting  sacrifices  or  altars 
to  Jerusalem;  betraying  a  scarcely  veiled 
polytheism  on  every  page, — this  first  collec- 
tion of  the  Israelite  legends,  which  became 
the  nucleus  round  which  the  rest  of  the 
Bible  formed  itself,  has  well  been  compared 
by  Renan  to  Homer,  so  fresh  and  sparkling 
is  it  with  the  morning  dew  of  humanity's 
childhood.  ^^This  unknown  writer,"  says 
Renan,  with  but  little  of  any  exaggeration 
(p.  177),  ^*has  created  half  the  poetry  of 
humanity.  His  stories  are  like  a  breath  of 
tiie  world's  springtime  ;  their  freshness  is 
only  equalled  by  their  crude  grandeur ;  man, 
when  these  pages  were  written,  still  lived  in 
a  world  of  myths.  Multitudes  of  Elohim 
filled  the  air,  manifested  by  mysterious 
whifipers,  unknown  noises  and  terrors  which 
produced  panic.  Man  had  nocturnal  strug- 
gles with  them,  out  of  which  he  emerged 
wounded.  Elohim  appeared  in  triple  form, 
and  his  sons  take  unto  them  wives  of  the 
daughters  of  men.  Morality  is  scarcely 
born ;  the  mind  of  the  Elohim  is  capricious, 
sometimes  absurd  ;  the  world  is  very  small, 
heaven  is  reached  by  a  ladder,  or,  rather,  a 
pyramid  with  steps ;  messengers  constantly 
pass  from  earth  to  the  empyrean.  Dreams 
are  celestial  revelations,  visions  of  God" 
(Renan,  pp.  177-178,  vol.  ii.). 

In  the  author  of  the  second  great  stratum 
of  the  Pentateuch  (or,  perhaps  more  accu- 
rately, the  Hezateuch ;  for  the  Book  of  Joshua 
is  an  integral  part  and  close  continuation  of 
the  first  five  books)  we  have  also  a  man  of 
the  Northern  kingdom,  but  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  of  quite  a  different  type  of  mind. 
His  genius  is  less  unsophisticated  and  sunny. 
He  is  a  man  of  a  sombre  and  austere  tem- 
perament and  more  philosophic  cast  of  mind, 
oppressed  with  the  consciousness  of  the  sin 
in  the  world  and  full  of  forebodings  of  the 
wrath  of  Jehovah ;  emph  asizing  the  jealous 
nature  and  irresistible  will  of  the  I  Am, 
greatest  of  all  the  gods ;  delighting  in  medi- 
tations and  explanations  of  the  origin  of 


evil  and  in  chronicling  the  woes  that  de- 
scend upon  sinful  humanity.  Civilization 
to  him  is  a  path  of  decadence  and  demorali- 
zation ;  the  thirst  for  knowledge  is  the  root 
of  all  evil;  social  progress,  a  defiance  of 
Grod's  laws  and  loss  of  Paradise;  the  first 
city  originated  in  murder  and  transgression. 
As  a  religious  creator,  he  takes  the  first  rank. 
He  was  the  original  Calvinist,  the  spiritual 
father  of  Jeremiah,  Paul,  Augustine,  Mo- 
hammed, Jonathan  Edwards,  and  all  that 
ilk.  As  Renan  well  says,  **The  ceiling  of 
the  San  Sistine  Chapel,  with  its  tremendous 
pictures  of  the  awful  divine  Judge  and  the 
retributions  of  those  who  disobey  his  auto- 
cratic will,  is  the  best  illustration  of  this  re« 
markable  writer.  Michael  Angelo  is  the  only 
artist  who  could  interpret  the  Jab  vis  t ;  for 
he  is  truly  his  brother  in  genius"  (Renan, 
p.  802,  vol.  ii.)' 

In  the  author  of  the  third  great  stratum 
we  find  a  still  different  type  of  mind  from 
either  the  preceding :  a  man  of  superior  cult- 
ure, employing  a  warm  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence ;  fond  of  stately  periods  ;  exhibiting 
a  decidedly  purer  and  higher  tone,  both 
ethically  and  religiously.  The  author  of 
the  patriarchal  legends  had,  as  we  noticed, 
hardly  got  out  of  the  shell  of  polytheisok 
The  Jehovist  was  only  in  the  stage  of  Mon- 
archo-theism,  revering  Jehovah  as  the 'first 
among  the  gods.  The  Deuteronomist  carries 
us  on  to  the  next  stage, — not  monotheism,  but 
monolatry,  in  which,  while  the  existence  of 
other  gods  was  still  recognized,  Jehovah  was 
proclaimed  the  unique  God,  the  sole  object 
of  worship,  and  thus  did  the  world  the  ines- 
timable service  of  providing  the  next  higher 
step  in  the  staircase  of  religion,  from  which 
the  second  Isaiah,  Jesus,  and  Paul  mounted 
to  that  of  a  true  monotheism,  in  which 
Jehovah  was  not  merely  the  only  God  to  be 
worshipped,  but  the  only  God  in  existence, 
the  One  over  all,  in  all,  and  through  all. 

It  was  in  the  seventh  century,  shortly 
before  or  else  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  that 
the  Deuteronomist  wrote.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  thought  that  the  next  great  contribu- 
tor to  this  literary  edifice  added  his  notable 
fourth  story,  the  priestly  and  legal  part, 
either  before  or  soon  after  Josiah 's  time. 
But,  while  there  may  have  been  many  addi- 
tions made  at  this  time,  the  best  critics, 
Graf,  Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen,  now  put  the 
date  of  this  priestly  reviser  and  the  most 
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of  the  sacerdotal  legislation,  including  also 
the  noble  proem,  the  Creation  Ode  of  the 
first  chapter,  as  late  as  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity, — the  fifth  century 
B.C.  This  accounts  for  the  numerous  remi- 
niscences and  readaptations  of  Assyrian 
legend  that  he  has  introduced  and  the 
absence  of  allusions  to  this  priestly  code 
iu  the  prophets  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries.  This  priestly  reviser,  sometimes 
called  the  first  Elohist  (because  he  usually 
speaks  of  the  Divine  only  under  the  name 
of  the  Elohim  down  to  the  time  when  the 
revelation  of  Grod  as  Jahveh  is  made  to 
Moses,  in  Exodus  xii.),  was  a  native  of  the 
south, — probably  a  resident  in  Jerusalem. 
He  possessed  scientific  tastes ;  had  a  fond- 
ness for  genealogies,  a  more  precise  style ; 
aimed  to  inculcate  moral  lessons  and  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  religious  customs; 
exhibited  a  mind  more  reflective  and  exact ; 
sympathized  with  the  southern  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin;  avoided  as  far  as 
possible  the  anthropomorphism  of  the 
northern  narrators;  and  exhibits  both  a 
higher  morality  and  a  purer  theism.  He 
has  encumbered  his  narrative,  nevertheless, 
with  a  most  wearisome  and  formal  mass  of 
ceremonial  details.  He  is  the  ardent  devo- 
tee of  ecclesiastical  theocracy,  and  has  not 
hesitated,  in  his  enthusiasm,  to  map  out  a 
whole  priestly  Utopia,  an  imposing  air  cas- 
tle of  sacerdotal  laws,  customs,  events,  and 
institutions,  constructed  with  such  precise 
and  realistic  details  that  for  ages  it  was 
held  to  have  been  a  veritable  part  of  Hebrew 
history  and  experience. 

And  this  suggests  a  few  words  upon  the 
great  gain  which  our  conception  of  Hebrew 
history  and  the  course  of  its  literary  devel- 
opment has  made  by  this  critical  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  proper  succession  of  its  various 
books  and  documents.  What  a  travesty  of 
the  literary  and  religious  history  of  India 
should  we  make  if  we  presented  it  in  the 
following  order :  first,  the  ceremonial  legis- 
lation of  Manu ;  next,  the  Vedic  songs  and 
myths ;  third,  the  subtle,  speculative  Upani- 
sbads;  and,  lastly,  the  practical  moral 
reforms  and  spiritual  teachings !  But  it  is 
just  such  a  top-iy-turvy  picture  of  the 
course  of  Jewish  faith  and  thought  that  the 
traditional  view  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
given  us,  putting  its  monotheism  at  the 
very  beginning,  supposing    away  back   in 


the  time  of  Moses  a  most  minute  and 
elaborate  legislation  and  complicated,  pe- 
dantic ritual  system  already  full  blown,  and 
presenting  this  as  succeeded  by  such  an 
epoch  of  political  and  social  chaos,  such  a 
period  of  crude  morals  and  unregulated 
worship,  and  rude,  almost  savage,  legends  as 
we  find  in  Judges  and  Samuel,  '*when,'*a8 
the  record  says,  **every  one  did  what  vras 
good  in  his  own  eyes." 

The  history  of  literature  and  the  science 
of  comparative  religion  show  us,  in  all  the 
great  civilizations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the 
same  law  of  literary  development,  from  the 
childlike  to  the  reflective,  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex;  and  also  the  same  ooorse 
of  religious  evolution,  first  rude  nature-wor- 
ship and  fetichism,  then,  advance  through 
idolatry  and  polytheism  toward  theism 
and  spiritual  religion.  First  we  have  the 
diviner  and  the  soothsayer  and  the  bard, 
the  childlike  chanter  of  primitive  war-songs 
and  myths,  next  the  prophet,  and  after 
him  the  priest.  Now,  the  traditional  theory 
reverses  this,  and  puts  at  the  dawn  of  He- 
brew life  and  literature  that  elaborate  sa- 
cerdotalism which  everywhere  else  comes 
only  in  the  evening  of  the  national  life. 
But,  when  we  study  the  Old  Testament  as 
literature  under  the  microscope  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  the  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual evolution  of  the  Hebrew  genius  be- 
comes again  a  natural  one,  exhibiting  the 
same  normal  succession  as  the  national 
consciousness  of  India,  Egypt,  Persia,  and 
Greece.  Thus  a  new  orderliness  is  given  to 
the  Old  Testament,  and  with  it  a  greater  in- 
telligibleness. 

And  in  another  way  also  does  the  literary 
view  of  the  Bible  give  it  a  clearer  compre- 
hensibility;  namely,  by  permitting  us  to 
use  sources  of  illumination  that  on  the  tra- 
ditional theory  are  at  once  ruled  out  What 
new  light  is  supplied  for  understanding  the 
Genesis  stories  of  the  fall,  the  deluge,  and 
the  tower  of  Babel,  when  we  can  illustrate 
them  by  their  Assyrian  analogues,  if  not 
sources?  How  much  more  intelligible  be- 
comes the  story  of  Samson,  when  we  are 
free  to  recognize  many  of  its  distinctive 
features  as  derived  from  the  primitive  sun- 
myth,  of  which  here  we  have  a  degraded 
survival,  perhaps  grafted  upon  some  native 
legendary  stock  I  And,  especially,  what  an 
illumination  is  given  to  Solomon's  Song  of 
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Songs,  which  in  our  King  James's  version  is 
so  darkly  obscured  by  the  interpolated  head- 
ings which  refer  it  to  a  mystical  marriage 
of  Christ  and  the  Church,  when  we  accept 
it  as  a  Pastoral  Cantata,  commemorating 
the  fidelity  of  true  love,  unmoved  by  the 
blandishments  of  rank  and  luxury!  In- 
stead of  its  being  a  dialogue  between  two, 
we  must  suppose,  as  Ewald  has  shown  in 
such  a  masterly  manner,  a  chorus  and  at 
least  three  principal  characters ;  namely, 
the  Shulamite  maiden,  the  shepherd  lover  to 
whom  she  has  pledged  her  affection,  and  Sol- 
omon, the  king,  who,  captivated  with  her 
beauty,  has  taken  her  from  her  native  vil- 
lage to  his  magnificent  palace,  and  who 
thinks  that  by  the  glittering  prospect  he 
opens  before  her,  as  his  favorite,  he  may  in- 
duce her  to  abandon  her  rustic  home  and 
betrothed  husband.  By  her  steadfast  resist- 
ance to  the  king's  solicitations  the  loyal 
maid,  however,  at  last  convinces  Solomon  of 
the  hopelessness  of  his  passion,  and  obtains 
permission  to  return  to  the  shepherd  lover 
whom  she  cannot  forget ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  poem  the  faithful  couple  appear  hand  in 
hand,  expressing  in  glowing  strains  the  su- 
periority of  genuine  affection,  though  in  the 
humblest  lot,  over  any  union  that  riches  or 
position  may  buy.  This  is  a  meaning  that 
nobly  viudicates  the  place  which  the  Song 
of  Songs  has  so  strangely,  but  fortunately, 
retained  in  the  sacred  canon. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  final  point,  the 
increased  value  of  the  Old  Testament, —  the 
higher  claim  upon  our  admiration  and  our 
reverence  that  it  gains  when  viewed  as  lit- 
erature. All  its  natural  beauties  and  excel- 
lences, of  old  so  obscured  by  the  artificial 
theories  of  its  supernatural  dictation,  now 
emerge  to  delight  us.  What  admirable 
character-painting  is  disclosed  in  the  in- 
genious delineations  of  the  three  great 
patriarchs  and  their  successors, —  Joseph, 
Deborah,  Samuel,  Saul,  David,  and  Elijah  1 
How  sharp,  forceful,  naive,  and  pathetic 
are  thc^e  memorable  personalities,  outlined 
often  with  such  few  but  graphic  strokes  of 
the  pen !  Surely,  nowhere  else  than  in 
Shakspere  himself  can  we  find  such  a 
wonderful  portrait  gallery  of  figures,  so  di- 
versified and  full  of  breathing  life,  as  we 
find  in  the  patriarchal  legends  of  Genesis 
and  the  historic  sketches  of  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  Kings.    Or,  if  we  can  disabuse  our- 


selves of  the  inclination  to  look  upon  it  as 
either  science  or  revelation,  and  consider  it 
only  as  poetry,  what  a  splendid,  inspiring 
Ode  have  we  in  that  Psalm  of  Creation  that 
makes  the  first  chapter  of  the  Bible  memo- 
rable! How  superb  the  lyric  strains  of 
many  of  the  Psalms!  What  a  vigorous 
and  copious  exposition  of  the  grandeurs  of 
nature  are  given  by  them,  especially  by 
that  103d  Psalm,  which,  as  Humboldt  said, 
is  *4n  itself  an  outline  of  the  universe." 
What  persuasive  springs  of  consolation, 
what  powerful  ethical  instruction,  do  the 
pages  of  the  prophets  furnish ! 

I  know,  of  course,  the  many  dark  stains 
that  mar  the  moral  tone  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  grave  inconsistencies  of  its 
spiritual  teaching.  When  viewed  as  an 
infallible  book,  a  web  divinely  woven,  all 
of  one  cloth,  these  stains  are  fatal  to  its 
claims.  But,  when  we  look  upon  it  as  the 
spiritual  history  of  a  nation  feeling  its  way 
to  God,  it  has  no  superior.  It  possesses 
certainly  that  best  of  inspiration,  the  power 
of  inspiring  and  uplifting  its  readers. 
Take  Conway's  "Sacred  Analogy"  or  Max 
Muller*8  fuller  "Sacred  Books  of  the  East," 
and  compare  them  with  the  Bible,  and  the 
more  thoroughly  you  know  the  literature  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  more  sure  will  you 
be  that,  on  the  whole,  with  all  its  cruditfes 
and  coarseness  and  vengefulness  on  its 
head,  the  Bible  stands  far  above  all  other 
scriptures  in  purity  and  elevation  of  tone. 
Grant  that  the  vestiges  of  polygamy,  slav- 
ery, idolatry,  witch- burning,  bloody  re- 
venges, and  religious  persecutions  may  be 
imbedded  here,  like  tbe  scales  of  hideous 
dragons  of  the  slime  in  a  slab  of  the  Saurian 
period.  Yet  they  are  but  the  marks  of  the 
outgrown  shells,  the  off-cast  skins  which 
the  spiritual  genius  of  Israel  successively 
sloughed  off,  and  left  behind  it.  They  are 
but  the  lower  rounds  of  that  heavenly 
ladder  which  the  religious  consciousness  of 
the  Hebrews  one  after  another  trod  beneath 
it,  and  rose  above,  as  it  struggled  slowly 
to  the  recognition  and  proclamation  of  the 
purest  religious  truths  known  to  antiquity. 
All  th^se  relics  of  a  lower  stage  of  thought 
and  conduct  but  bear  witness  to  the  natu- 
ralness and  progressiveness  of  the  religious 
evolution.  Nowhere  else  in  all  literature 
is  there  a  more  striking  and  valuable  pano- 
rama of  the  development  of  the  spiritual 
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coDBciousDess  of  a  nation.  What  pictures 
of  spiritual  heroism,  standing  undaunted 
against  all  odds;  what  wise  counsels  to- 
youth;  what  moving  and  uplifting  outpour- 
ings of  devout  thankfulness;  what  manly 
denunciations  of  wrong  and  injustice ;  what 
appealing  strains  of  penitence  and  devout 
trust;  what  comfort  to  the  bereaved  and 
support  for  the  tempted, —  beam  from  these 
pages,  as  the  morning  stars  when  they  sing 
together  in  their  Maker's  honor,  and  make 
the  benediction  of  this  book,  in  spite  of  all 
its  flaws,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
humanity  1  And  this  benediction  shall  be 
all  the  greater,  and  is  but  the  more  peren- 
nial, when  those  who  profess  to  reverence 
its  lustre  shall  no  more  **  breathe  on  it,  as 
they  bow,"  but,  freed  from  artificial  tinsel 
and  glamour,  it  shall  shine  forth  in  all  its 
natural  beauty,  symmetry,  and  matchless 
worth.  James  T.  Bixby. 

New  York. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT* 
Nov.  3,  1794- Nov.  3,  1894. 


Standing  upon  the  hill  overlooking  the 
town  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  at  the  base  of 
that  noble  monument  erected  by  a  people's 
gratitude  to  commemorate  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  one  feels  a  sort  of  awe  as  he 
realizes  that  here,  on  this  very  spot,  opened 
one  of  the  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  He  sees  before  him  the  bay  whose 
waters  were  once  cut  by  the  keel  of  the 
**Mayflower."  Yonder  is  Clark's  Island, 
where  the  Pilgrims  spent  their  first  Sab- 
bath. There  is  the  narrow  spit  of  sand 
which  separates  the  sheltered  bay  from 

**01d  ocean's  gray  and  solitary  waste" 

beyond.  Far  away  to  the  left,  in  the  town 
of  Duxbury,  glistening  in  the  sunlight,  may 
be  seen  the  monument  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Miles  Slandish.  Below  and  to  the 
right  are  the  quaint  and  curious  houses  of 
the  old  town,  standing  at  all  angles  to  the 
narrow  and  crooked  streets,  with  hotels 
bearing  the  names  of  Samoset  and«Massa- 
soit,  famous  Indians  of  the  early  days.  Be- 
yond the  town  and  still  to  the  right  may 
be  seen  the  old  burying-ground  hill,  with  its 


*  A  paper  read  at  the  Bryant  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Xov.  3,  1894. 


rude  gravestones  of  slate,— leaning,  strag- 
gling, and  worn,— on  which  may  still  be  de- 
ciphered the  family  names  of  many  of  those 
who  came  in  the  * 'Mayflower,"  and  of  those 
who  founded  here  the  first  free  common- 
wealth the  world  had  ever  seen;  while  be- 
low the  brow  of  the  hill,  surrounded  by  a 
palisade  and  protected  by  a  canopy  of  iron 
legs,  lies  the  **immortal  rock," — immortal 
because  pressed  by  the  feet  of  the  humble 
company  of  the  "Mayflower," — a  rock  made 
far  more  significant  and  sacred  to  mankind 
than  that  other  ancient  stone  preserved  in 
the  royal  abbey  of  Westminster,  on  which  a 
hundred  kings  have  been  crowned  I 

Standing  in  these  almost  sacred  precincts, 
in  the  midst  of  these  historic  surroundingSr 
one  is  impressed  with  the  character  and  his- 
tory and  almost  imbibes  the  spirit  of  early 
New  England. 

We  have  assembled  to-night  to  commemo- 
rate the  one  hundredth  birthday  of  one  who 
more  than  any  man  of  his  day,  more  than 
any  man  who  survives  him,  reflected  all  that 
was  best  and  noblest  in  the  life  and  thought 
and  character  and  manners  of  that  early 
New  England. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  sprang  from  pure 
New  England  stock  both  on  his  father's  and 
mother's  side.  He  had  a  strain  of  the  blood 
of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  MuUins  in  his 
veins.  From  his  earliest  to  his  latest  day 
his  reticence,  his  reserve,  his  grave  and  s»-ri- 
ous  manners,  all  bore  the  early  New  Eng- 
land stamp.  His  parents  doubted  whether 
they  would  be  able  to  "raise  him,"  he  being 
physically  a  frail,  but  mentally  a  precocious 
child.  His  father  who  was  a  physician 
caused  him  to  be  plunged  almost  daily 
during  the  first  year  of  his  life  into  a  cold 
mountain  spring  to  tone  up  the  system  of 
the  incipient  hero,  and  prevent  the  abnor- 
mal development  of  his  head,  which  was 
unusually  large.  Notwithstanding  this  he- 
roic treatment,  the  boy  grew  and  waxed 
strong.  At  twelve  months  of  age  he  was 
able  to  walk.  At  sixteen  months  he  knew 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  At  three 
and  a  half  years  of  age  he  commenced  the 
good  old  New  England  habit  of  "going  to 
meeting"  with  his  parents.  The  family 
took  their  dinner  with  them,  and  listened 
each  Sunday  to  two  sermons  each  an  hour 
long,  and  during  the  intermission  between 
ate  their  dinner  and  were  drilled  in  the 
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poetry  or  logic  of  the  "Westminster  Cate- 
chism." Often  the  boy  was  taken  by  his 
pious  grandfather  to  a  third  service  held  at 
''early  candle  lighting"  in  the  neighboring 
school-house.  This  was  the  usual  New  Eng- 
land drill,  and  was  not  lost  upon  young 
Bryant.  At  church  the  precocious  and  sen- 
sitive youth  was  often  tickled  or  terrified  by 
hearing  sung  that  famous  105th  Ilymn  of 
Watts*8  collection : — 

"And  are  we  wretches  still  alive  ? 

^nd  dare  we  still  rebel? 
*Tis  wondrous,  'tis  amazing  grace, 
That  bears  us  up  from  Hell !" 

At  five  years  of  age  he  knew  several  of 
Watt8*8  hymns  by  heart,  and  mounting  his 
chair,  which  he  called  his  pulpit,  would 
declaim  them  to  his  father*s  family  and 
friends.  At  seven  years  of  age  he  had  read 
his  Bible  through.  Before  he  was  ten  years 
of  age  he  had  paraphrased  and  changed  into 
verse  passages  from  Job  and  several  of  the 
Psalms.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  com- 
posed and  recited  poetical  essays  before 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  country  schools. 
At  fourteen  he  took  a  man's  interest  in  pol- 
itics and  the  political  questions  of  the  day, 
taking  the  side  of  the  Federalists,  the  party 
of  his  father,  and  wrote  for  the  newspapers 
in  prose  and  verse,  ridiculing  the  charac- 
ter and  statesmanship  of  Jefferson.  He 
especially  condemned  Jefferson's  stupid  Em- 
bargo, which  destroyed  the  trade,  the  com- 
merce, and  the  prosperity  of  his  native  New 
England.  Thus  early  in  his  very  childhood 
he  showed  or  obtained  a  bias  in  favor  of 
unrestricted  commerce  and  trade,  which  was 
to  become  the  earnest  conviction  of  his  later 
years.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  arrived 
at  intellectual  maturity,  and  wrote  the  im- 
mortal "Thanatopsis,"  an  event  that  marks 
the  dawn  of  the  Golden  Age  of  American 
literature,  an  age  including  Prescott  and 
Bancroft,  Motley  and  Hildreth,  Parkman 
and  Green,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  and  Tho- 
reau,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Lowell, — 
a  golden  ago  closed  a  few  days  ago  by  the 
death  of  the  brilliant,  witty,  genial,  and 
incomparable  Holmes,  the  last  survivor  of 
this  illustrious  band  of  New  Englanders, 
of  whom  Bryant  was  the  first. 

The  brilliant  promise  of  Bryant,  the  boy, 
was  amply  fulfilled  in  Bryant,  the  man. 
He  never  had  the  advantages  or  d  bad  van- 


tages which  wealth  and  powerful  family 
influence  bestow.  He  never  graduated  at 
any  college.  He  never  "studied"  in  "Ger- 
many." Although  self-educated  and  self- 
instructed,  he  yet  became  a  scholar  of  more 
than  ordinary  attainments.  He  was  a  thor- 
ough student  of  the  English  law.  He  was 
well  versed  in  the  physical  sciences  of  his 
day.  He  spoke  with  correctness  and  some 
fluency  several  of  the  languages  of  modern 
Europe.  He  read  Latin  with  ease,  and  was 
master  of  the  noble  language  of  Homer  and 
Thucydides;  but,  better  than  all,  Bryant 
was  master  of  good  old,  solid,  direct,  idio- 
matic English,  and  believed  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakspere  and  Milton  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  powerful  and  most  perfect 
instrument  for  the  expression  of  human 
thought,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  that 
man  has  ever  possessed.  He  was  an  all- 
round  scholar ;  for  he  was  a  student  of  na- 
ture, as  well  as  a  student  of  books. 

"The  hills 
Rock  ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun,  the 

vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between 
The  venerable  woods,  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green," — 

all  had  their  suggestion  and  instruction  for 
him.  He  was  reverent  and  humble  in  the 
presence  of  nature;  for  he  heard  the  voice 
of  God  in  the  laughing  brook,  in  the  sing- 
ing bird,  in  the  whispering  of  the  mindless 
wind  as  it  swept  through  the  branches  of 
the  trees  in  the  lonely  forest.  All  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  spoke  in  the  language 
of  poetry  to  Bryant.  What  a  fine  lesson  he 
draws  from  the  simple  flight  of  the  water- 
fowl as  he  watches  it  fly  across  the  heavens, 
and  disappear  upon  the  distant  horizon  I 

"Thou'rt  gone.    The  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form,  yet  on  my 

heart 
Deeply  has  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart." 

"He  who  from  zone  to  zone 
Guides    through    the    boundless    sky    thy 

certain  flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright." 

We  can  admire  and  honor  Bryant  as 
a  poet,  a  scholar,  and  man  of  genius;  but  we 
shall  admire  and  honor  him  far  more  when 
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we  remember  that  he  was  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  early  New  England  conscience  and 
courage.    For  nearly  fifty  years  he  was  the 
editor  and   principal   owner   of   a  leading 
daily    metropolitan    newspaper,    the    New 
York  Evening  Post;  and  during  that  long 
period  he  did  not  allow  his  paper,  which 
still  possesses  in  a  great  measure  the  high 
character   which    he  swerved    upon  it,   to 
swerve  one  hair*s-breadth   from  the  course 
dictated  by  his   conscience    and    sense  of 
duty.     He  never  toyed  with  economic  fal- 
lacies.    He  never  pandered  to  popular  de- 
lusions.     He  never  considered  what  course 
in  politics  or  upon  social  or  religious  ques- 
tions would  bring  popularity  to  his  news- 
paper or  a  grist  to  his  mill.     He  was  indif- 
ferent to  public  clamor.    He  was  fearless  of 
opposition.     What  is  true?    What  is  just? 
What  is  right?    These  questions  answered, 
no  cajolery,  no  threats,  no  pecuniary  interest, 
could  move  this  worthy  descendant  of  the 
Pilgrims  from  his  course.     Bryant's  sense 
of  public  duty  was  as  overmastering  and 
characteristic    as    that    of    old    Abraham 
Davenport,  who,  when  thick  darkness  fell 
upon  the  land  at  mid-day,  and  the  people, 
terror-stricken,  believed  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  at  hand,  called  out  to  the  chair- 
roan  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  of  which 
he  was  a  member:  *'Mr.  Chairman,  let  the 
candles  be  brought  in.    If  the  end  of  the 
world  has  come,  let  God  find  us  doing  our 
appointed  work  and  standing  at  the  post  of 
duty." 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  sternness  of 
his  character,  Bryant  possessed  a  kind  and 
generous  heart.  He  early  championed  the 
cause  of  the  slave.  He  advocated  the 
enfranchisement  of  women.  Any  cause 
designed  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  or  help 
the  poor  received  his  earnest  support. 
He  gave  away  the  larger  part  of  his  income 
in  charity.  The  downtrodden  and  op- 
pressed of  all  lands  were  sure  of  his  sym- 
pathy. He  appreciated  and  loved  the  beau- 
tiful in  art,  and  strove  to  bring  its  elevat- 
ing influence  within  reach  of  all  the  people. 
In  short,  ^'whatsoever  things  were  true,  what- 
soever things  were  honest,  whatsoever  things 
were  just,  whatsoever  things  were  pure, 
whatsoever  things  were  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  were  of  good  report,'* — all  these  things 
William  Cullen  Bryant  not  only  '^thought 
about*'  in  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  the 


apostle,  but  he  did  infinitely  more  :  he  illus- 
trated and  exemplified  them  in  his  daily 
life. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Bryant  in  his 
youth  and  early  manhood  was  that  of  a 
typical  New  Englander.    He  was  lank  aud 
thin,  clean  shaven.    His  long  chin,  sunken 
cheeks,  and  high  forehead  gave  him  a  **loDg- 
favored*'  look ;  and  he  had  a  grave  and 
serious  expression  of  countenance.     He  had 
a  large  mouth,  prominent  nose,   deep-set, 
sharp,  and  inquisitive  eyes;  and  his  large 
head  was  thickly  covered  with  light  ^rown 
hair,  wavy  and  fine.     Unlike  the   typical 
brother  Jonathan,  he  was  always  neatly  and 
tastefully  dressed.     In  his  old  age  Bryant 
presented  an  entirely  different  aspect.    His 
great  bald  head,  his  flowing  white   beard 
and  mustache,  his  face  covered  and  creased 
by  a  thousand  wrinkles,  his  deep-set  eyes 
flaming  from  beneath  a  scraggy  and  Olym- 
pian brow,  recalled  to  the  observer  the  idea 
of    a  venerable    patriarch    or    prophet   of 
ancient  times ;  and  the  imaginative  scholar, 
as  he  saw  him  walking,  self-absorbed,  upon 
the  streets  of  the  city,  or  rambling  over 
the  hills  of  his  early  New  England  home, 
and  recalled  his  translation  of   the   Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  may  well  have  compared 
him  to  old  Homer  himself,  wandering  upon 
the  shores  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  picturing 
for  all  time,  in  immortal  verse,  the  heroes 
and  gods  of  the  antique  world  1 

The  domestic  side  of  the  character  of 
Bryant  is  as  sweet,  gentle,  and  loving  as  its 
public  side  was  uncompromising,  serious, 
and  stern.  He  married,  when  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  a  beautiful  country  girl  of  a 
town  adjoining  his  own  native  Cumming- 
ton.  No  greater  compliment  can  be  paid  to 
her  than  to  say  that  she  was  in  every  way 
worthy  of  him.  They  passed  together 
nearly  fifty  years  of  happy  wedded  life. 
Upon  her  death,  about  a  dozen  years  before 
his  own  demise,  the  world  seemed  to  lose 
much  of  its  interest  and  joy  for  him.  No 
day  passed  that  he  did  not  think  and  speak 
of  his  dear  Frances.  He  tried  to  imagine 
her  still  at  his  side.  His  poem  entitled 
"October,  1866,"  in  memory  of  her,  was  one 
of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  he  ever 
wrote: — 

"In  what  fair  region  dost  thou  now  abide? 
Hath   God,   in    the   transparent  deeps  of 
space, 
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Through  which  the  planets  in  their  journey 
glide, 

Prepared  for  souls  like  thine  a  dwelling- 
place? 

**May  we  not  think  that  near  us  thou  dost 

stand 
With  loving  ministrations  ?  for  we  know 
Tby  heart  was  never  happy  when  thy  hand 
Was  forced  its  tasks  of  mercy  to  forego  1 

"May'st  thou  not  prompt  with  every  coming 

day 
The  generous  aim  and  act,  and  gently  win 
Oar  restless,  wandering  thoughts  to  turn 

away 
From  every  treacherous  path  that  leads  to 

sin?" 

Shakspere  in  the  play  of  "Julius  Caesar*' 
gives  expression  to  one  of  the  sublimest 
ideas  in  all  literature  when  he  "personifies*' 
nature,  and  then  tells  how  nature  stands  up 
to  do  honor  to  the  ancient  Brutus.  No  one 
but  the  imperial  Shakspere  could  con- 
ceive or  would  dare  use  such  a  figure.  We 
cannot  say  that  all  nature  stands  up  to  do 
honor  to  William  Cullen  Bryant,  but  we 
can  say  that  in  his  just  and  noble  character 
he  will  stand  forth  in  the  years  to  come 
luminously  conspicuous  among  his  fellows, 
an  honor  to  nature,  an  honor  to  his  country, 
and  an  honor  to  his  race. 

W.  D.  Harriman. 
Ann  Arbor,  Midi. 


A    CHRISTMAS  MELODY. 


FAITH. 

Faith  is  in  the  cradle, 

Hush  !  let  as  wait ! 
Soon  these  lids  will  open, — 

A  glance  that  readeth  fate. 
When  this  child  awaketh, 

Wondrous  things  shall  be, — 
What  man's  sense  ne'er  seeth 

The  Boal  of  man  shall  see ; 
And  in  this  vision  clear 
Heaven  shall  seem  near, 
And  God*s  light  shining  here. 

HOPE. 

Hope  is  in  the  cradle, 

And  blae  its  infant  eyes, 
As  if  forsooth  they  borrowed 

Tint  of  the  doming  skies : 
Ever  thev  look  apward, 

Ever  they  see  the  best, — 
Vision  of  coming  triamphs 

To  calm  the  heart's  unrest. 
Hark  !  hear  the  child-voice  say 
"To-morrow  excelleth  to-day, 
So  shall  it  be  alway." 


LOVE. 

Love  is  in  the  cradle. 

Angels  sing  its  birth  : 
The  hour  is  charged  with  blessing 

For  thee,  0  happy  Earth  ! 
Rise,  child !  and  swing  thy  sceptre. 

Reign  for  God  o'er  men. 
Bear  all,  dare  all,  and  fail  not 

Till  Eden  come  again. 
In  thee,  0  ^racioos  Love, 
We  see,  as  from  above, 
The  Spirit  like  a  dove. 


Berkeley,  Cal. 


Edward  B.  Payne. 


A    POET   OF  ''SWEETNESS   AND 
LIGHT":  FELICIA    HEM  AN  S, 

IL 

A  delightful  stay  at  Abbottsford  was 
the  main  feature  of  a  visit  made  by  Mrs. 
Hemans  to  Scotland  in  the  summer  of  1829. 
We  may  imagine  the  pleasure  with  which 
she  spent  long  mornings  in  rambling  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  listening  to  his  rich  8tor& 
of  local  traditions.  It  is  to  his  giving  her 
a  description  he  had  had  from  a  friend  of 
the  ecstasy  with  which  the  German  soldiers^ 
returning  from  the  war  of  liberation,  greeted 
the  first  glimpse. of  the  Rhine,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  her  stirring  lyric,  "Rhine 
Song  of  the  German  Soldiers  after  Victory." 
It  was  set  to  music,  for  a  solo  and  chorus. 
When  visiting  Newark  Tower,  a  ooupl& 
of  tourists  were  seen  hurrying  off,  when 
Sir  Walter  exclaimed,  smiling,  "Ah,  Mrs. 
Hemans,  they  little  know  what  two  liona 
they  are  running  away  froml"  While  at 
Edinburgh  she  describes  herself  as  not 
always  able  to  escape  from  "the  inconven- 
iences of  celebrity,"  and,  in  her  blithe  and 
charming  letters,  relates  how,  having  gone 
to  hear  a  famous  preacher,  "in  discoursing 
upon  the  various  excellences  of  that  some- 
what overrated  insect,  the  ant,  he  exhorted 
his  hearers  to  look  upon  'that  gifted  indi- 
vidual and  take  pattern  by  her  virtues  I" 

In  June,  1830,  she  was  the  guest  of  Words- 
worth at  Rydal  Mount,  and  wrote :  "In  half 
an  hour  I  felt  myself  as  much  at  ease  with 
him  as  I  had  been  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
half  a  day.  I  laughed  to  find  myself  saying, 
on  the  occasion  of  some  little  domestic  oc- 
currence, *Mr.  Wordsworth,  how  could  you 
be  so  giddy  ?'  He  has,  undeniably,  a  lurk- 
ing love  of  mischief,  and  would  not,  I  think,. 
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be  half  so  safely  intrusted  with  the  tied-op 

bag  of  winds  as  Mr. insisted  that  Dr. 

Channing  might  be."  The  idea  of  Words- 
worth being  secretly  fond  of  mischief,  and 
being  **8o  giddy"  about  anything  whatever, 
is,  at  least,  a  refreshing  shock  to  some  of 
us  who  have  heard  he  had  no  sense  of 
humor,  but  resembled  Sydney  Smith's  typ- 
ical Scotchman  in  requiring  a  surgical  oper- 
ation to  enable  his  head  to  receive  a  joke. 
It  is  less  pleasing  to  hear  him  asserting  that 
he  considered  **Scots  who  hae  wi'  Wallace 
bled,*'  and  which  Mrs.  Hemans  said  she 
thought  had  been  overrated,  to  be  ''Trash ! 
stuff  1  miserable  inanity  1"  and  so  forth. 

Even  when  she  bad  exchanged  the  poet's 
house  for  lodgings  in  a  quiet  little  cottage 
called  the  ^'Dove's  Nest,"  near  Ambleside, 
she  complains  that  she  ** was  actually  found 
out  here  last  night  by  a  party  of  American 
travellers";  also  that  she  has  recently  re- 
ceived a  long  letter  from  an  American  who, 
among  other  choice  absurdities,  declares 
that  he  **is  about  to  send  me  a  pair  of  Ind- 
ian moccasins,  with  my  'illustrious  name 
interwoven  in  the  buckskin  of  which  they 
are  composed  with  wampum  beads.'  If  I 
receive  this  precious  gift  before  I  return  to 
Liverpool,  I  shall  positively  make  my  ap- 
pearance en  squaw  the  very  first  evening  I 

come  to street ;  and  pray  tell  Dr. 

that,  with  these  moccasins,  and  a  blanket  to 
correspond^  I  shall  certainly  be  able  to  defy 
all  the  rigors  of  the  ensuing  winter."  No 
wonder  that  the  poetess  **had  often  spoken 
playfully  of  making  a  collection  of  the 
whimsical  letters  with  which  she  was  a»- 
sailed,"  or  that  she  wrote,  **The  young 
ladies,  as  I  feared,  brought  an  album  con- 
cealed in  their  shawls,  and  it  was  levelled 
at  me  like  a  pocket  pistol  before  all  was 
over."  And  again,  "Is  it  not  very  strange, 
and  hateful,  and  weariful,  that,  wherever  I 
go,  some  odd  old  creature  is  sure  to  fall  in 
love  with  me  just  out  of  spite  ?" 

But,  although,  as  her  sister  says,  "she 
had  that  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous  which 
is  the  frequent  concomitant  of  an  intense 
perception  of  the  beautiful,"  her  jokes  were 
always  harmless,  and  she  hated  to  give 
pain.  The  whole  record  of  her  pure  and 
transparent  nature  shows  her  to  have  been 
one  of  the  souls,  always  too  rare  among  us, 
who  have  learned  the  golden  truth  in 
Wordsworth's  lines, — 


'*  Never  to  link  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of    the  meanest    thing  that 
feels." 

Among  her  many  literary  friends,  such  as 
Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Howitt,  and  Joanna 
Bail  lie,  Miss  Jewsbury  filled  a  prominent 
place.*  Full  of  talent  which  she  did  not 
live  to  mature,  she  won  from  Wordsworth 
the  opinion  that,  '<in  one  quality,  quickness 
in  the  motions  of  the  mind,  she  had,  within 
the  range  of  his  acquaintance,  no  equal." 
She  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Mrs. 
Hemans,  and  in  the  late  summer  of  1828, 
shortly  before  her  friend's  departure  from 
Wales,  took  a  cottage  near  Rhyllon,  St. 
Asaph,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  poetess  in  person.  In  her  tale  '*The 
Three  Histories"  she  draws  her  friend's 
portrait  under  the  name  of  "Egeria,"  too 
long  for  quotation,  and  ending  with,  ^'I 
might  describe  and  describe  forever,  but  I 
should  never  succeed  in  portraying  Egeria : 
she  was  a  muse,  a  grace,  a  variable  child,  a 
dependent  woman,  the  Italy  of  human 
beings." 

The  likeness,  engraved  from  a  miniature, 
and  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Chorley's  ''Memorials  of  Mrs.  Hemans,'* 
sbows  an  exquisitely  refined  but  spirited- 
looking  woman,  somewhat  past  thirty,  with 
rich  auburn  hair,  clustering  in  curls  in  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  large,  intelligent  eyes, 
delicately  formed  nose,  and  an  expressive 
mouth.  It  has  all  the  fascination  we  should 
look  for  from  one  so  gifted,  and  we  under- 
stand how  the  old  Welsh  gardener  used  to 
say,  ''Miss  Felicia  could  'tice  him  to  do 
anything."  Highly  intellectual,  but  not  in 
the  least  tinged  with  sentimentality,  the 
sight  of  this  fair  face  makes  our  hearts 
bleed  for  the  poetess's  long  struggle  under 
the  weight  of  her  sorrows  so  bravely  and 
silently  borne.  During  the  latter  part  of 
her  life  she  wrote  much  for  magazines, 
thankful  to  earn  money  toward  defraying 
the  expenses  of  educating  the  three  bojrs 
still   under    her    care.     We    do    not   hear 


*  Maria  Jane  Jewsbury,  bom  In  Maoohester,  who, 
after  sarmoanting  great  obstaoles  in  the  way  of  ill- 
bealth,  domestic  cares,  and  insuflBcient  mental 
cultivation,  became  known  as  a  successful  writer 
in  prose  and  vene.  She  married  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher, 
accompanied  him  to  India,  and  died  of  cholera  the 
next  year.  Her  sifter,  Oeraldine  Endsor  Jewsbory, 
was  celebrated  as  a  novelist,  some  forty  yean  ago. 
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whether  Captain  Hemans,  to  whom  the  two 
eldest  had  been  sent  in  1828,  was  able  or 
willing  to  assist  her  in  this.  Small  wonder 
that  her  health,  never  too  strong,  began  to 
fail  so  soon.  Like  too  many  a  child  of 
genius,  she  seems  to  have  lacked  certain 
practical  qualities,  and  the  faculty  of  taking 
proper  care  of  herself.  She  never  could 
learn  to  be  prudent.  She  was  always  too 
impulsive,  and  owned  herself  to  be  ill-fitted 
for  city  life  and  the  conventionalities  of 
society.  She  never  ceased  to  pine  after 
her  wild  Welsh  mountains  and  seashore. 
Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  hardly  grieved 
more  at  bidding  adieu  to  the  shores  of 
France  than  did  Mrs.  Hemans  at  sailing 
away  from  the  land  of  her  youth,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  cloak,  and  bidding  her  boys 
to  tell  her  when  the  hills  were  out  of  sight 
No  wonder  that  Wavertree  seemed  like 
banishment ! 

In  1831  she  removed  to  Dublin,  still  hop- 
ing for  advantages  for  her  sons,  and  at- 
tracted by  the  fact  of  her  brother  Major 
Browne  being  stationed  in  Ireland.  The 
change,  as  might  have  been  expected,  proved 
hardly  a  happy  one.  It  is  true  that, 
wherever  she  went,  she  made  appreciative 
friends,  and  at  Dublin  received  much  kind- 
ness, especially  from  Archbishop  Whately 
and  his  wife.  But  her  long-tried  health 
and  spirits  began  to  be  permanently  on  the 
decline,  though  she  never  flagged  in  devo- 
tion to  her  duties  or  her  chosen  work.  "I 
have  now,"  she  wrote,  ''passed  through  the 
feverish  and  somewhat  visionary  state  of 
mind  often  connected  with  the  passionate 
study  of  art  in  early  life.  Deep  affections 
and  deep  sorrows  seem  to  have  solemnized 
viy  whole  being,  and  I  now  feel  as  if  bound 
to  higher  and  holier  tasks.*  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve deep  sorrows,  such  as  have  been  my 
lot  through  life,  have  not  only  a  tendency 
to  elevate,  but,  in  some  respects,  to  calm 
the  spirit  At  least,  they  so  fill  it  as  to  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  little  fretting  cares. 
I  have  an  ample  share  of  these,  too;  but 
they  shall  not  fret  me." 

In  the  summer  of  1834  she  underwent  a 


*Mn.  Jameson  declared  that  "the  poetry  of 
Mn.  Hemans  oonld  only  have  been  written  by  a 
woman"  ;  while  Jeffrey,  In  the  Bdimturgh  Seview, 
pronounced  her  to  be  "the  most  toaohing  and  ac- 
complished writer  of  occasional  verses  that  our 
literature  has  yet  to  boast  of.' 
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sharp  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  caught  at  an 
inn  whither  she  had  gone  for  country  air, 
and  had  been  culpably  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact  of  the  infection  being  in  the  house. 
On  her  return  to  Dublin,  being  advised  to 
keep  in  the  fresh  air  as  much  as  possible 
she,  one  day  in  autumn,  allowed  herself  to 
linger  over  a  book,  seated  on  a  bench  in  the 
public  garden,  until  encircled  by  the  chill 
of  a  heavy  fog.  She  hurried  home ;  but  the 
mischief  was  done,  and  from  this  time  her 
last  illness  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
'*She  felt,  as  she  often  afterwards  declared, 
a  presentiment  that  from  that  moment  her 
hours  were  numbered."  Attacks  of  ague 
gradually  passed  into  a  severe  and  lingering 
form  of  dropsy.  She  suffered  much,  but 
never  complained  or  lost  her  peacefulness 
of  soul.  In  one  of  her  intervals  of  compar- 
ative comfort  she  wrote  her  noblest  lyric, 
^^Despondency  and  Aspiration,"  also  a  se- 
ries of  sonnets  called  "Thoughts  during 
Sickness."  She  projected  a  long  work, 
''Recollections  of  a  Poet's  Childhood."  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  these  months  of 
illness  were  softened  by  the  devotion  of 
friends  and  relatives,  and  brightened  by  the 
imezpected  kindness  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  not  only  appointed  her  fourth  son*  to 
a  clerkship  in  the  Admiralty,  but,  with  the 
utmost  delicacy,  made  a  most  generous  do- 
nation to  the  dying  poetess,  now  unable  to 
work.  Her  mind  being  relieved  from  press- 
ing care,  she  began  to  indulge  in  visions  of 
recovery.  She  felt  that  she  had  now  gained 
her  mental  maturity,  and  longed  to  leave 
some  one  lofty  work  behind.  "It  has  ever 
been  one  of  my  regrets,"  she  wrote,  "that 
the  constant  necessity  of  providing  sums  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  boys'  education 
has  obliged  me  to  waste  my  mind  in  what  I 
consider  mere  desultory  effusions.  I  have 
always,  hitherto,  written  as  if  in  the  breath- 
ing-time of  storms  and  billows."  Her  last 
poem  was  the  "Sabbath  Sonnet,"  written 
April  26 ;  and  on  the  evening  of  May  16, 
1835,  she  passed  quietly  away,  being  only  a 
few  months  over  the  age  of  forty-one. 


*Her  fifth  and  youngest  son,  Charles  Isidore 
Hemans,  the  unfailing  companion  of  her  long  last 
Illness,  became  known  as  a  writer  upon  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Rome,  where  he  resided  for  many  years.  It 
is  said  that  he  joined  the  Romish  Church,  and 
afterward  quitted  it.  He  published  several  vol- 
umes relating  to  archaeology,  and  died  In  1871. 
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She  was  buried  io  a  vault  in  St.  Anne's 
Church,  near  the  house  where  she  died. 
On  the  tablet  above  her  tomb,  after  her 
name  and  age,  are  inscribed  the  well-known 
sad,  sweet  lines  from  *'The  Siege  of  Valen- 
cia," which  are  sung  as  the  dirge  for  the 
young  daughter  of  Gonzalez,  and  which, 
like  so  many  others  she  has  written,  in  their 
tranquil  and  perfect  simplicity  come  home 
to  every  heart. 

"Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  Grod, 

Fair  spirit,  rest  thee  now ! 
Ev'n  while  with  us  thy  footsteps  trod, 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 
Dust  to  its  narrow  house  beneath ! 

Soul  to  its  place  on  high  I 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death 

No  more  may  fear  to  die  I " 

She  should  have  been  laid  among  her  own 
wild  Welsh  mountains,  in  the  sound  of  the 
sea  she  so  loved.  Fresh  air  and  flowers 
seem  to  belong  to  the  tomb  of  one  who,  as 
she  wrote,  was  wont  to  "dream  of  all  things 
free."  We  remember  in  an  English  maga- 
zine, loug  ago,  some  musical  verses  on 
"the  grave  of  Felicia  Hemans,"  beginning : 

"This  her  gravel    Ah  me,  she  should  be 

sleeping 
In  some  country  churchyard  far  away." 

The  dreary  vault  in  the  Dublin  church 
was  not  more  painfully  unsuited  to  one  like 
her  than  were  too  many  of  her  surround- 
ings in  this  world.  She  always  contended 
that  fame  alone  could  never  satisfy  a 
woman's  heart.  The  aspirations  of  her 
poet-mind  are  always  accompanied  by  the 
low  undertone  of  sadness  of  the  woman 
who,  as  a  wife,  had  scarcely  tasted  happi- 
ness. It  has  grown  to  be  the  fashion  to 
question  her  claim  to  a  place  in  literature. 
She  is  thought  too  imaginative,  too  gentle, 
for  this  over-strenuous  age ;  and  so  we  And 
her  neglected,  or  else  underrated  even  by  so 
large-minded  and  discriminating  a  critic  as 
Stopford  Brooke.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
determine  her  precise  rank  among  her  con- 
temporaries, nor  venture  to  predict  how 
long  she  will  be  remembered.  But,  while 
her  national  poems,  her  "Evening  Prayer  at 
a  Girls'  School,"  her  "Graves  of  a  House- 
hold," and  many  other  touching  or  stirring 
^-vrics  continue  to  be  loved,  and  scarcely  to 
read  without  tears,  by  numbers,   who 


perhaps  hardly  care  for  her  more  ambitious 
works,  oblivion  will  not  become  the  fate  of 
one  who,  as  Tennyson  said  of  Wordsworth, 
"uttered  nothing  base,  and  who  was  always 
aspiring,  always  loving"  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report.  In  this  age  of  realism 
she  is  blamed  for  being  an  idealist.  Mar- 
garet Fuller  speaks  of  one  who  was  blamed 
for  making  young  girls  "want  to  see 
heroes."  It  was  heroism  in  its  highest 
forms  that  Felicia  Hemans  made  her 
readers  love.  There  is  much  concerning 
her  whereon  we  have  not  space  to  dwell, — 
her  versatility  of  mind,  her  quickness  in 
study,  her  skill  in  music,  in  languages  and 
translating,  so  that  a  gentleman,  who  in 
her  youth  had  given  her  some  instruction 
in  Latin,  "used  to  deplore  that  she  was  not  a 
man,  to  have  borne  away  the  highest  honors 
at  college."  Nor  in  this,  our  age  of  college- 
bred  women,  is  it  fair  to  blame  her  for  the 
absence  of  pronounced  interest  in  the 
woman's  cause,  and  kindred  subjects  which 
in  her  own  day  were  hardly  thought  of. 
In  ours  she  would  doubtless  have  uplifted 
her  poet's  voice  on  behalf  of  her  sex  in  their 
upward  progress  as  bravely  and  sweetly  as 
she,  two  generations  ago,  devoted  her  gifts 
to  glorifying  the  themes  of  love  and  home. 

Ursula  Tannbnforst. 

Philadelphia. 


THE  COMING  OF  CHRISTMAS  DAT, 


The  sunny  Bummer  months  are  gone. 

The  autamn,  too,  is  past ; 
The  birds  to  milder  climes  ha\re  flown, 

Cold  blows  the  wintry  blast. 
The  great  trees  sway  their  branches  bare, 

With  melancholy  sound. 
The  feathery  flakes  are  in  the  air. 

And  white  is  all  the  ground. 

But  in  the  home  a  hearty  cheer 

On  walls  and  faces  glows. 
The  firelight  dances  red  and  clear. 

And  mocks  at  winter's  snows. 
And  on  the  street,  with  nimble  feet, 

The  children  romp  and  play ; 
And  laugh  and  shout  are  riuging  out 

To  welcome  Christmas  Day. 

Yes,  hail !  and  welcome  without  end ! 

Thou  Day  that  gave  to  earth 
The  rarest  ^ift  that  heaven  could  send* 

In  Christ  our  Saviour's  birth, 
That  through  the  centuries  of  years 

Hast  echoed  still  one  Bons 
Of  peace  and  love  from  God  aboTe 

To  earth's  swift  pressing  throng. 
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Bat  thoa*lt  see  many  a  care-worn  face, 

And  many  a  tear-dimmed  eye ; 
Thon'lt  hear  the  moan  of  hearts  left  lone 

And  the  pitiful  children's  cry. 
For  the  world  is  heavy  with  many  woes, 

And  sick  with  the  pains  of  sin. 
And  never  such  need  for  the  Christmas  creed 

Its  way  in  the  world  to  win. 

Yes,  welcome!  and  teach   ns,  thou  Christmas 
Guest, 

The  secret  of  realms  on  high ; 
Let  this  Christmas-tide  in  our  souls  abide, 

A  fountain  of  charity. 
Henceforth,  in  the  spirit  of  Mary's  Son, 

May  we  order  our  works  and  ways, 
Till  the  kingdoms  of  earth  and  heaven  are  one. 

And  alldays  Christmas  days. 

Chables  E.  Perkins. 
Iowa  City,  la. 


LITURGY  AND  PRIESTHOOD, 


Senator  Greorge  F.  Hoar,  in  his  opening 
address  as  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian 
Churches  at  Saratoga,  admirably  stated  the 
right  of  Unitarians  to  fellowship  with  the 
Church  Universal,  and  eloquently  expressed 
his  conception  of  the  true  function  of  the 
Christian  priesthood.  The  present  impor- 
tance of  these  subjects  leads  us  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following 
extracts  from  the  address,  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  condensed  report  published  in 
the  Unitarian  for  November. 

Unitarians  have  a  liturgy  and  a  priest- 
hood. Our  liturgy  is  the  liturgy  in  which 
the  desire  of  humanity  for  worship  has  in 
all  ages  found  expression. 

The  essential  of  the  liturgy  is  the  worship 
in  the  congregation  of  the  unseen  and 
eternal  Ruler  of  the  universe  with  prayer 
and  song.  All  else  is  form  and  accident 
and  convenience.  We  not  only  have  these 
in  common,  with  rare  exceptions,  with  the 
whole  Christian  world,  but  they  are  older 
than  Christianity  itself.  They  are  older 
than  history.  They  are  older  than  the  day 
when  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  prayed  to 
Jove  with  the  Greek  captains, 

"With  hands  and  voice  advanced  to  heaven,'' 

or  when  Abraham  called  on  God  between 
Bethel  and  Uai. 

That  mysterious  law  by  which,  in  a 
human  assembly,  every  emotion  is  multi- 


plied in  each  heart  by  sympathy  with  every 
other  has  led  mankind  to  seek  society  in  its 
cry  to  an  unseen  power  for  help,  or  its  voice 
of  thanksgiving  or  praise,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  And  let  us  thank  God  that, 
with  whatever  else  pertaining  to  religion 
the  evil  passions  of  men  may  have  mingled, 
when  the  heart's  worship  has  found  musical 
utterance  there  has  been  no  jangle  or  dis- 
cord. When  the  Muses  sang  at  ths  court 
of  Jove  and  Apollo  touched  the  strings, 
when  the  harp  of  Jubal  resounded,  when 
Miriam  raised  her  song  of  praise,  when 
David  touched  the  sacred  lyre, 

"When  Zion's  daughters  poured  their  lays 
With  priests'  and  warriors'  voice  between," 

when  the  disciples  sang  the  first  Christian 
hymn  at  the  last  supper,  when  the  soft 
voice  of  music  broke  upon  the  darkness  of 
the  catacombs,  when  its  lofty  tone  filled 
the  domes  of  ancient  synagogues  or  sounded 
in  cathedral  arches,  when  the  Covenanters' 
strain  arose  from  the  mossy  hillside,  when 
the  Pilgrim  sang  on  the  deck  of  the  '*May- 
fiower,"  or  broke  the  silence  of  the  eternal 
forest^ with  the  anthem  of  the  free, — it  has 
been  one  song,  one  harmony,  unbroken  from 
the  beginning,  and  shall  continue  one  song, 
one  harmony,  unbroken  until  time  shall  be 
no  more. 

We  also  believe  in  a  priesthood.  We  do 
not  propose  to  submit  ourselves  to  a  confes- 
sional. We  do  not  attribute  any  magic 
virtue  to  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Nor  do 
we  believe  that  divine  retributions  can  be 
averted  by  any  exorcism  from  shaven  lips, 
or  that  the  traces  of  an  evil  life  in  the  soul 
can  be  washed  out  by  the  sprinkling  of  a 
few  drops  of  water,  however  pure,  or  by 
baptism  in  any  blood,  however  innocent,  in 
the  hour  of  death.  But  none  the  less  do 
we  need  an  arm  on  which  to  lean,  a  voice  to 
utter  our  own  needs,  an  interpreter  to  us 
and  to  our  children  of  the  counsel  of  God 
in  spiritual  things.  The  time  comes  to  all 
of  us,  to  the  strongest,  to  the  most  solitary, 
when  the  heart  needs  this  consolation. 
Very  tender  histories  can  our  pews  tell  of 
the  comfort  that  has  come  to  them  from  the 
pulpit.  If  anything  on  earth  can  aptly  be 
called  a  consecration,  the  devotion  of  a  pure 
and  holy  life  to  this  office  is  consecration. 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  for  myself,  that  I 
hold   that    metaphysical,  philosophical,  or 
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controversial  discussions  have  no  place,  or 
very  small  place  indeed,  among  the  duties 
of  the  minister. 

To  re-enforce  the  sense  of  duty ;  to 
strengthen  tlie  will ;  to  kindle  the  flame  of 
religious  affection ;  to  turn  the  thoughts  to 
whatever  is  pure,  honest,  lovely,  and  of 
good  report ;  to  make  Sunday  last  through 
the  week ;  to  bring  consolation  in  sorrow ; 
to  organize  charity ;  to  stimulate  Christian 
activity;  to  summon  youth  to  holy  living 
and  brave  dying ;  to  drive  the  clouds  of 
spiritual  darkness  from  the  way  of  men  and 
from  the  wayside ;  to  bring  the  kingdom  of 
God  into  this  world ;  to  bring  life  as  well 
as  immortality  to  light, — these  are  the  func- 
tions of  the  Christian  priesthood. 

When    you  teach  your  baby  to  use  his 
fingers,  you  do  not  begin  with  a  lecture  on 
the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  flexor  and 
extensor  muscles.      The    training   of    the 
athlete  is  not  begun  by  removing  all  meta- 
physic  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  mo- 
tion.   No  profession,  no  liberal  art,  no  sort 
of  human  activity,  waits  until  the  question 
is  settled  whether  consciousness  or  reason 
be  a  trustworthy  instrument  for  acquiring 
knowledge.     We  do  not  wait  when  the  feast 
is  spread,  and  we  are  seated  at  the  table, 
even  for  a  lecture  on  the  chemistry  of  food, 
or  to  know  exactly  the  particular  function 
of  the  coats  of  the  stomach.     The  stomach 
would  prefer  on  such  occasions  to  take  off 
its  coat,  and  go  to  work.     So,  to  the  leading 
of  devoted,  pure,  and  useful  lives,  in  which 
it  is  the  function  of  the  clergy  to  be  our 
instructor  and  guide,   a  comprehension  or 
a  study  of  the  metaphysical  and  psychologi- 
cal questions  which  lie  at  the  foundations 
of  faith  is  not  in  the  least  essential.    I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  function  of  the  Chris- 
tian minister  to  deal  with  these  questions. 
There  have   been  a  few  exceptions,   illus- 
trious   exceptions, — Jonathan    Edwards  in 
early   times,   perhaps   James    Walker,  and 
unquestionably  James  Martineau  in  recent 
times.    But,   as   an  almost  universal  rule, 
the  man  who  is  fitted  for  such  discussions, 
or  who  has  a  taste  for  them,  is  unfitted  by 
his  mental  constitution  and  by  his  taste  for 
the  .office  of  a  Christian  minister. 

^The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not 
fed." 

Do  not  understand  me  for  a  moment  as 


implying  that  the  champions  of  Christian- 
ity or  the  champions  of  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity have  anything  to  fear  from  any  foe- 
man  in  this  or  any  other  field  of  intellectual 
combat.  Tyndall,  who  had  more  than  once 
broken  a  lance  with  him,  on  hearing  some- 
body say  that  James  Martineau  was  the 
foremost  philosophical  thinker  of  the  day, 
answered,  **He  is  the  foremost  philosophi- 
cal thinker  since  Saint  Paul." 

But  none  the  less  for  these  exceptions  I 
beg  leave  to  say  for  myself  to  this  assem- 
blage of  clergymen  what,  I  believe,  is  the 
general  opinion  of  the  laity  of  our  denomi- 
nation and  of  all  denominations, — ^that,  in 
general,  these  metaphysical  discussions  in 
the  pulpit,  to  use  the  pithy  phrase  of  Solo- 
mon, which  our  Puritan  ancestors  so  de- 
lighted to  quote,  are  but  the  "crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot." 

We  want,  when  we  go  to  church,  not  to 
hear  a  continuance  of  that  discussion  of 

'Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate. 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  abso- 
lute," 

in  which  Milton  leaves  his  fallen  angels 
engaged  in  hell,  and  in  which,  if  they  are 
engaged  still,  it  but  serves  them  right. 
What  we  want  to  hear  is  counsel  and  in- 
spiratiou  in  the  ways  of  practical  right- 
eousness for  our  boys  and  girls  and  for  our- 
selves. We  want,  when  the  temptation 
comes  to  us  in  the  week-day,  to  have  the 
lofty  counsel  which  we  heard  on  Sunday 
ringing  in  our  ears.  We  want  to  hear,  not 
of  the  things  in  which  we  differ  from  other 
Christians,  but  of  the  things  in  which  we 
agree  with  other  Christians.  We  want  to 
go  to  the  sermon  in  the  same  temper  with 
which  we  open  the  hymn-book.  We  want 
the  end  of  the  sermon  and  the  prayer  and 
the  last  note  of  the  hymn  to  be  in  ac- 
cord. 

Unitarianism  does  not  consist  of  a  state- 
ment of  things  in  which  we  don't  believe. 
Such  a  statement  never  saved  a  soul,  and 
rarely  makes  a  convert  Unitarianism  is 
not  made  up  of  negations,  doubts,  denials, 
hesitations,  uncertainties.  It  is  poeiti?e 
faith  and  practical  works.  It  does  not  con- 
sist, to  any  considerable  extent,  in  the 
things  in  which  we  differ  from  other  Chris- 
tians, but  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the 
things  in  which  we  agree  with  them.    Al- 
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though  the  great  body  of  Christian  believers 
do  not  call  themselves  by  our  name,  the 
great  body  of  Christian  believers  believe 
what  we  believe,  think  what  we  think,  love 
what  we  love,  and  seek  what  we  seek.  In 
the  main,  the  things  in  which  they  differ 
from  us  are  the  non-essential,  temporary, 
changeable,  doubtfnl,  and  speculative.  In 
general,  the  less  that  is  said  about  them, 
the  better.  The  more  that  is  said  about 
them,  the  slower  they  will  be  to  disappear, 
The  things  in  which  we  and  they  agree 
are  permanent,  vital,  certain,  unchange- 
able. 

There  are  some  errors  that  demand  for 
their  overthrow  that  we  bring  our  whole 
forces  against  them,  that  we  unlimber  our 
heavy  artillery,  that  we  besiege  them  as  we 
would  a  fortress. 

These  are  errors  of  conduct  or  of  morals. 
There  are  other  errors  that  these  processes 
seem  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate.  The 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  simply  to  think 
and  talk  of  something  else. 

We  have  also  a  scheme  of  salvation.  We 
believe  that  the  sinner  is  to  be  saved  by 
the  influence  of  divine  truth  and  by  the 
salvation  of  the  soul,  not  from  the  conse- 
quences of  sin,  bat  from  sin.  We  believe 
that  salvation  is  character,  and  not  escape. 
I  hold  that  this  Unitarian  doctrine,  when 
not  uttered  in  theological  phrases,  or  as  a 
challenge  to  controversial  discussion,  is,  in 
genera],  the  belief  of  intelligent  Christen- 
dom to-day.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  wher- 
ever in  all  our  religious  literature,  sacred 
or  profane,  we  find  the  most  terrible  asser- 
tion of  the  awful  doctrine  of  a  material 
punishment, — in  Isaiah,  in  Dante,  in  Jona- 
than Edwards, — the  condition  of  the  re- 
deemed soul  is  a  condition  of  purity. 
''Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall 
be  white  as  snow."  The  degrees  of  the 
Paradiso  are  degrees  not  so  much  of  celes- 
tial joy  as  of  celestial  purity. 

**The  life  of  the  new  man,"  says  Jona- 
than Edwards,  "is  a  life  of  sincere  and 
honest  endeavor  to  be  tjniversally  and  in- 
creasingly holy.  And  this  is  one  reason 
why  he  longs  to  be  in  heaven,  that  he  may 
be  perfectly  holy.  Love  is  a  holy  fire 
within  him;  and,  like  any  other  flame 
which  is  in  a  degree  pent  up,  it  will  and 
does  struggle  for  liberty,  and  this  its  strug- 
gling is  a  struggle  for  holiness." 


UNDER  THE  VIOLETS. 


[The  wit  and  brilliancy  of  the  great  Autocrat 
causes  as  sometimes  to  forget  that  he  could  write 
with  extraordinary  tenderness.  It  wonid  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  more  touching  poem  than  the  follow- 
ing among  the  writings  of  any  poet.] 

Her  hands  are  cold ;  her  face  is  white ; 
No  more  her  pulses  come  and  go ; 

Her  eyes  are  shut  to  life  and  light ; — 
Fold  the  white  vesture,  snow  on  snow. 
And  lay  her  where  the  violets  blow. 

But  not  beneath  a  graven  stone, 
To  plead  for  tears  with  alien  eyes ; 

A  slender  cross  of  wood  alone 
Shall  say  that  here  a  maiden  lies 
In  peace  beneath  the  peaceful  skies. 

And  gray  old  trees  of  hugest  limb 
ShSl  wheel  their  circling  shadows  round 

To  make  the  scorching  sunlight  dim 
That  drinks  the  greenness  from  the  ground» 
And  drop  their  dead  leaves  on  her  mound. 

When  o'er  their  boughs  the  squirrels  run, 
And  through  their  leaves  the  robins  call» 

And,  ripening  in  the  autumn  sun, 
The  acorns  and  the  chestnuts  fall, 
Doubt  not  that  she  will  heed  them  all. 

For  her  the  morning  choir  shall  sine 
Its  matins  from  the  branches  high, 

And  every  minstrel-voice  of  Spring, 
That  trills  beneath  the  April  sky, 
Shall  greet  her  with  its  earliest  cry. 

When,  turning  round  their  dial-track, 
Eastward  the  lengthening  shadows  pass. 

Her  little  mourners,  clad  in  black, 
The  crickets,  sliding  through  the  grass, 
Shall  pipe  for  her  an  evening  mass. 

At  last  the  rootlets  of  the  trees 
Shall  find  the  prison  where  she  lies, 

And  bear  the  buried  dust  they  seize 
In  leaves  and  blossoms  to  the  skies. 
So  may  the  soul  that  warmed  it  rise  ! 

If  any,  born  of  kindlier  blood. 
Should  ask,  What  maiden  lies  below  ? 

Say  only  this,  A  tender  bud, 
That  tried  to  blossom  in  the  snow, 
Lies  withered  where  the  violets  blow. 

O.  W.  HOLMBS. 


God  is  truth.  To  be  true,  to  hate  every 
form  of  falsehood,  to  live  a  brave,  true,  real 
life, —  that  is  to  love  God.  God  is  infinite ; 
and  to  love  the  boundless,  reaching  on  from 
grace  to  grace,  adding  charity  to  faith,  and 
rising  upward  ever  to  see  the  ideal  still 
above  us,  and  to  die  with  it  unattained, 
aiming  insatiably  to  be  perfect  even  as  the 
Father  is  perfect, — that  is  to  love  God. — 
F.  W.  Robertson, 
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BEAUTY:   ITS   RELATION    TO   LIFE 
AND  TO  RELIGION. 


IV. 


In  the  reactionary  moyement  of  the  times 
toward  beauty,  the  Protestant  churches  are 
borne  along  with  irresistible  force.  Vast 
snmB  of  money  are  expended  on  them  to 
make  them  artistic  within  and  without. 
The  stained  windows,  tempering  into  mys- 
tic spell  the  radiance  of  the  sun,  the  fres- 
cos, the  pictures,  the  chants,  the  chorals 
and  responses,  are  making  their  way  back 
again.  And  why  not?  In  the  church,  as  I 
would  have  it,  there  should  be  sculpture  and 
painting,  fine  music  and  flowers,  to  help 
make  men  religious  and  moral.  From 
busts  and  pictures  the  faces  of  the  wise 
and  good  should  look  upon  the  living,  to  re- 
buke them  for  the  lower  level  of  their  life, 
to  remind  them  that  they  "can  make  their 
lives  sublime,"  to  inspire  them  to  renewed 
striving  after  ideal  character.  In  their 
faces  we  see  reflected  the  eternal  soul  of  all 
beauty. 

In  a  sermon  of  W.  C.  Gannett,  I  find  this 
anecdote.  A  man,  after  silently  gazing  for 
a  long  time  at  John  Brown's  bust,  ex- 
claimed, '*Well,  he  ought  to  have  been 
hung  1"  "Why  so  ?"  some  one  asked  in  sur- 
prise. "Because  he  makes  all  the  rest  of  us 
look  so  mean."  Yes,  the  faces  of  the  noble 
in  picture  or  bust,  or  in  real  life,  make  us 
look  mean.  They  make  us  seem  mean  to 
ourselves.  And  therein  lies  the  inspiration 
of  them.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  under- 
stood well  how  to  impress  religious  senti- 
ment on  the  people  through  the  forms  of 
art.  The  effect  of  keeping  before  the  pub- 
lic gaze  their  statues  of  Purity,  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  and  the  like,  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise than  good. 

Nature  first  wooed  man  to  investigate  the 
secrets  of  her  powers,  and  to  ascertain  her 
laws,  by  the  beauty  of  her  manifestations. 
So  there  are  men  and  women  drawn  into 
the  church  through  the  spell  some  form 
of  beauty  exercises  over  them.  They  are 
hardly  open  to  persuasion  save  through 
their  sense  of  taste.  It  is  wonderful  how 
much  religious  emotion,  how  much  sweet 
and  purifying  sentiment,  radiate  into  human 
souls  from  a  few  flowers  or  strains  of  music. 
A  simple  rose  or  lily  on  the  pulpit  will 
sometimes  excite  a  worshipful  mood,  deep 


with  feelings  of  reverence,  trust,  and  sjrm- 
pathy.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  late 
Jay  Gould  was  passionately  fond  of  flowen. 
If  you  would  turn  the  churches  into  a  green- 
house, you  might  attract  such  a  man  into  it, 
and  perhaps  make  him  religious.  To  some 
who  are  deficient  in  the  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful, this  seems  nonsense.  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  used  to  say  to  Henry  Ward,  when 
he  talked  in  such  fashion,  "It  is  all  moon- 
shine, my  son."  "Yes,  and  sunshine,  too, 
father,"  replied  Henry.  Speaking  of  this 
matter  in  later  years,  the  great  Brooklyn 
preacher  said,  '*!  never  had,  under  preach- 
ing, anything  like  such  a  personal  feeling  of 
holiness,  or  such  a  sense  of  nearness  and 
overpowering  presence  of  the  other  world 
brought  to  me,  as  through  that  priDciple  of 
the  soul  which  takes  cognizance  of  fine, 
beautiful  things,  the  sense  of  taste." 

Let  us,  then,  make  more  of  art  in  public 
worship,  and  yet  not  make  so  much  of  it 
that  the  attention  is  distracted  by  an  over- 
profusion  of  beauteous  images.  Worship 
that  becomes  a  thing  merely  of  eye  and  ear 
makes  a  shallow  worshipper,  without  the 
clearness  of  thought  or  the  real  deepness  of 
feeling  that  have  as  their  end  to  get  some- 
thing done  for  man  in  this  world.  I  would 
avoid,  therefore,  emphasizing  too  much  the 
element  of  beauty  and  the  sense  of  taste. 
The  sense  of  taste  is  closely  allied  with  the 
religious  sense,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  re- 
ligion. There  are  persons  who  have  the 
most  sensitive  eye  and  ear  for  the  beautiful. 
They  know  the  fine  points  in  a  building,  a 
picture,  a  piece  of  eculpture.  Any  violation 
of  the  harmonies  in  music  they  readily  de- 
tect. Instinctively,  they  perceive  the  grace 
of  form  in  literature.  And  yet  they  fall 
quite  short  of  saving  earnestness,  either  in 
religion  or  morals.  Life  is  a  matter  of 
more  than  sssthetics.  While  it  is  sometimes 
the  case  that  truth  and  goodness,  to  com- 
mend themselves,  must  come  with  beauty's 
credentials,  yet  there  are  such  persons  as 
Tennyson  speaks  of:  "A  glorious  Devil, 
.  . .  that  did  love  beauty  only." 

To  push  my  thdught  no  farther  than  I 
have  already  done  would  be  to  leave  the 
reader  in  the  outer  court  of  beauty.  I 
should  leave  out  the  heart  of  my  intent  if  I 
had  no  word  for  beauty  in  a  higher  aspect 
than  that  which  appeals  to  eye  and  ear. 
The  beauty    which   should   command  our 
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worship  is  the  beaaty  that  serves  the  highest 
needs  of  the  soul.  Any  work  of  art  that 
falls  short  as  an  expression  of  moral  and 
spiritaal  intent  by  so  much  falls  short  of 
excellence.  In  her  clouds  and  stars,  her 
seas  and  mountains,  trees  and  flowers,  nat- 
ure is  beautiful  because  she  excites  in  man 
the  sense  of  something  more  than  all  these, 
something  organic,  universal,  and  unchange- 
able in  all  the  changing  forms.  The  glory 
of  the  Lord  shines  in  these  things.  And 
the  true  artist  will  give  hint  of  that  glory. 
His '  work  will  suggest  a  higher  beauty 
which  he  aimed  to  express,  and  could  not. 
The  architecture,  the  sculpture,  the  paint- 
ing, the  music,  which  best  stand  the  test  of 
time's  progress,  and  which  are  of  most  uni- 
versal interest,  speak  of  the  soul  of  things. 
They  give  an  uplift  into  some  thought  or 
emotion  of  spiritual  drift.  They  quicken 
some  aspiration  after  the  ideal,  express 
some  universal  truth  of  character  and  life, 
warm  the  heart  with  a  noble  sentiment  of 
courage,  of  justice,  hope,  faitb,  love.  The 
highest  art  is  morally  useful  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful. It  expresses  character  and  aspira- 
tion. 

The  highest  beauty  vouchsafed  to  us  in 
this  earth-world  is  one  of  human  character. 
It  is  the  phosphorescence  and  efflorescence  of 
truth  and  goodness.  Mere  physical  charms 
give  us  no  permanent  satisfaction.  They 
are  but  the  fleeting  robes  of  beauty  in 
which  God  clothes  the  spirit  for  a  season. 
They  are  like  the  leaves  of  the  tree:  they 
fade  and  shrivel  and  fall  away  with  years. 
The  individual  must  have  another  beauty 
than  this  of  the  external,  else  the  man  or 
the  woman  will  lose  attraction  for  the  near- 
est and  dearest  fellow-beings.  The  beauty 
of  personality  that  retains  the  homage  of 
men  must  strike  from  within. 

Tennyson  describes  Maud  in  his  poem  of 
that  name  as 

''But  a  cold  and  clear-cut  face  .  • . 
Perfectly  beautiful,  . .  . 

Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly 

null, 
Dead  perfection,  no  more." 

This  ''dead  perfection"  of  form  spirit- 
ually expressionless,  fit  only  to  sit  for  soul- 
less portraits,  or  be  a  model  for  the  fashion- 
able dressmaker,  is  not  the  beauty  of  the 


blessed  immortals.  Addison  has  described 
the  truly  beautiful  woman  that  walks  the 
queen  of  earth: — 

"Heaven  is  in  thy  soul, 

Beauty  and  virtue  shine  forever  round  thee. 

Life  wanders  up  and  down 
Through  all  tuy  face,  and  lights  up  every 
charm." 

Nobility  of  soul  gives  the  animating 
grace  of  the  Absolute  Beauty.  Without 
this,  whatever  the  perfection  of  outward 
form,  the  enchantment  will  be  dispelled. 
Truth  and  goodness  are  so  vital  to  the  uni- 
verse that  he  who  is  centred  in  these  has  a 
transcendent  beauty  that  attracts  people  in 
spite  of  the  most  ungainly  form.  Great 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  transfigure  the 
person.  They  shine  through,  and  hide  the 
physical  deformities  of  man.  Demosthenes 
was  not  a  pleasing  figure,  but  moral  passion 
put  such  celestial  fire  into  face  and  speech 
that  the  Athenians  were  transported  with  pa- 
triotic sentiment.  According  to  the  outward 
standard  Socrates  seems  to  have  carried  one 
of  the  most  homely  faces  among  a  people 
drunk  with  the  love  of  physical  beauty; 
and  yet  he  had  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
good  men  of  the  widest  diversity  of  taste 
and  capacity.  Why  ?  His  power  lay  in  the 
beauty  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Moses  Mendelssohn,  a  famous  German 
Jew,  was  very  ill-made  up,  with  his  dwarfed 
figure,  his  humped  back  and  stammering 
voice ;  but  the  charm  of  his  personal  char- 
acter made  his  friends,  and  the  beautiful 
maiden  who  married  him,  forget  all  his  phya- 
ical  impediments. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  for  three  centuries  the 
model  of  a  courtly,  true-hearted  gentleman, 
figures  in  our  imagination  for  physical 
graces;  and  yet  we  are  told  on  good  author- 
ity that  he  had  a  face  "spoiled  with  pim- 
ples." So  in  time  perhaps  our  descendants 
will  be  picturing  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  man 
beautiful  even  in  form.  It  is  because  he 
had  the  higher  beauty  of  a  thoroughly  gen- 
uine and  large-hearted  nature,  a  beauty 
that  lighted  up  his  angular  face  with  the 
sunshine  of  kindly  humor  or  the  sweetest 
rays  of  a  melancholy  divinely  profound. 
Whether  we  see  or  do  not  see  persons,  if  we 
are  impressed  with  goodness  on  their  part, 
we  idealize  them  on  the  side  of  beauty. 
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The  litUe  blind  girl  in  one  of  onr  popular 
plays  got  at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Prat- 
tling away  to  a  lawyer,  she  exclaimed,  **0h, 
my  uncle  is  so  handsome  I''  ''How  do  you 
know  he  is  handsome?"  asked  the  lawyer. 
"Because  he's  good.  Ain't  all  good  people 
handsome  ?" 

And  it  is  beauty  of  character,  it  is  the 
beauty  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  that  shine 
round  men  with  imperi3hable  glory.  What 
an  inspiration  and  reflected  light  we  get 
from  a  look  into  the  faces  of  some  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  God !  It  was  once 
my  fortune  to  meet  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
in  his  own  native  town  of  Concord.  I  shall 
never  forget  it.  For  I  regard  it  as  one  of 
heaven's  most  priceless  blessings  vouchsafed 
to  me  on  earth.  This  meeting  was  the  year 
of  his  death.  As  I  passed  a  few  words 
with  him,  I  gazed  with  reverent  gratitude 
into  his  face.  It  had  the  flush  of  some  of 
the  autumn  leaves  in  the  woods  made  sacred 
with  his  footsteps.  A  benignant  smile 
played  over  it  like  unto  the  last  beams  of 
the  setting  sun  on  the  deeps  of  the  ocean  at 
rest.  In  that  face  was  the  harmony  of  one 
who  is  at  peace  with  himself,  and  with  the 
world  of  persons  and  things.  In  it  shone 
divine  strength  and  repose.  The  beauty  of 
the  New  Testament  words, "  the  peace  of 
God  that  passeth  understanding,"  was  re- 
vealed to  me  as  never  before.  I  caught 
sight  of  the  inner  truthfulness  of  the  story 
of  Jesus'  transfiguration  in  the  eyes  of 
the  three  disciples.  As  I  recall  this  incident 
again,  I  feel  like  referring  to  the  impression 
this  white  soul  made  upon  the  rugged,  tem- 
pest-tossed Carlyle.  Of  his  parting  from 
him  in  England  he  said :  "I  saw  him  go  up 
the  hill :  I  didn't  go  with  him  to  see  him 
descend.  I  preferred  to  watch  him  mount, 
and  vanish  like  an  angel."  In  the  presence 
of  these  heavenly  spirits  clad  in  earth 
forms,  the  question  of  Jesus  comes  with 
new  force, — "Why  sayest  thou,  Show  us  the 
Father?"  Is  not  the  Father  shining  through 
them  ?  Is  he  not  making  himself  visible  to 
U8  in  the  faces  and  lives  of  men  and  women 
beautiful  in  his  righteousness  ? 

I  have  seen  persons  of  meagre  intellectual 
culture  and  of  no  marked  physical  beauty 
who  seemed  positively  beautiful  simply  be- 
cause they  inspired  a  feeling  of  their  native 
goodness.  They  had  grown  in  intelligence 
and  a  winning  grace  through   a  practical 


life  of  benevolence  and  self-sacrifice.  For 
a  beautiful  life  reflects  back  on  mind  and 
body.  A  beautiful  soul  tends  to  mould  the 
temple  of  its  habitation  in  the  likeness  of 
beauty.  There  is  nothing  like  pure  thought, 
a  mastery  of  appetite  and  passion,  and  ac- 
tive benevolence  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  charms  of  physical  health  itaelf .  There 
are  no  cosmetics  and  drugs  like  these  to 
put  elasticity  into  the  step,  heaven  in  the 
eye,  and  to  hang  on  the  cheeks  the  jewel 
of  a  fascinating  smile.  There  is  much  rea- 
son in  Sweden  borg's  fancy  that  after  death 
the  face  assumes  the  likeness  of  the  ruling 
affection.  The  human  form  becomes  more 
beautiful  the  more  interiorly  the  indi- 
vidual had  loved  divine  truths.  It  is  sub- 
stantially true  here  in  this  life  that  the 
face  grows  more  beautiful  the  more  beau- 
tiful grows  the  soul.  So,  of  course,  on  the 
contrary,  ugliness  in  the  soul  puts  ugliness 
into  the  body.  In  face  and  form  are  regis- 
tered all  indulgence  in  anger,  in  envy,  re- 
sentment, lust,  all  abuse  of  appetite  and 
passion,  all  nourishment  of  selfishness  in 
one's  nature. 

"For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take; 
For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make." 

Some  persons  seem  what  has  been  finely 
phrased  "organized  spirituality."  Balzac 
has  undertaken  to  give  us  an  ideal  type 
of  this  in  the  ethereal  character  of  Sera- 
phita.  Their  presence  brings  with  it  a 
sweet,  impalpable  atmosphere  of  influence. 
Wherever  they  go,  they  radiate  grace  and 
light  and  life.  It  is  as  if  a  beautiful  maiden 
walked  through  a  room  with  roses  on  her 
breast  that  exhale  about  her  a  rich  per- 
fume. The  tone  of  their  voice,  the  gleam 
of  their  eye,  the  smile  of  their  face,  the 
fleeting  passage  of  their  person,  like  a  spot- 
less white  dove  momentarily  occupying  our 
vision,— oh,  what  ineffable  notes  of  spiritual 
harmony  they  sometimes  strike  in  our- 
selves I 

"Knowing  not  vice  nor  hunger's  ways ; 
In  girlhood's  pure  and  wistful  thought. 
She  passed  me ;  but  I  caught 
The  glorious  beauty  of  her  face. 
Beneath  her  garments  perfume-fraught 
She  moved  with  such  a  splendid  grace, 
I  knew  a  strain  of  music  passed, — 
Her  buoyant  stepping  held  me  fast  I" 
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In  some  sermon  or  other  Prof.  Swing 
commended  the  wisdom  of  John  Ruskin  in 
foDnding  a  large  school  prize  of  money  for 
each  girl  who  should  graduate  in  the  great- 
est beauty  of  character.  I  heartily  join  in 
the  sentiment;  for  beauty  of  character  is 
the  transcendent  beauty  of  this  earth.  It 
has  the  power  of  the  universe  behind  it  Of 
all  beauty  this  is  the  one  of  which  we  should 
be  most  enamoured.  It  is  the  beauty  that 
wins  a  far  more  precious  and  lasting  prize 
than  that  of  John  Ruskin,  the  prize  of  loyal 
human  hearts  and  the  preservative  sancti- 
ties of  the  living*  God.  It  is  the  beauty 
that  waxes  ever  more  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive. '*The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fad- 
etb/'  faces  wrinkle,  eyes  grow  dim,  voices 
crack  with  age,  the  charms  of  body  drop 
away  like  forest  leaves  of  autumn  ;  but  the 
beauty  of  the  soul  moulded  in  truth  and 
goodness  shines  with  the  glory  of  the  Eter- 
nal. 

G.  W.  Buckley. 
Stni^St  Mich. 


A     BRYANT     CENTENNIAL     CELE- 

BRA  TION, 


Among  the  various  celebrations  of  the 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  one  of  much  inter- 
est was  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  The 
Unitarian  church  was  crowded  with  uni- 
versity students,  professors,  and  townspeo- 
ple. A  fine  large  picture  of  the  great  poet 
was  on  the  platform,  in  view  of  the  audi- 
ence. Judge  W.  D.  Harriman  spoke  of 
"Bryant,  the  Man";  Prof  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
of  '^Bryant,  the  Scholar,  Journalist,  and 
Orator" ;  Prof.  I.  N.  Demmon  on  "Bryant's 
Place  in  American  Literature";  and  Prof. 
J.  T.  Sunderland,  upon  "Bryant  as  an  Ethi- 
cal and  Religious  Teacher.*'  A  poem  on 
"The  Centennial  Birthday  of  Bryant"  was 
read  by  Hon.  L.  D.  Barbour  of  Detroit,  a 
regent  of  the  university.  Another  short 
poem  was  contributed  to  the  occasion  by 
Rev.  J.  P.  Hutchinson  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  a 
hymn  by  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.  Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  John 
Bryant  of  Princeton,  111.,  the  poet's  brother ; 
from  Mr.  Parke  Godwin  of  New  York, 
Bryant's  son-in-law  and  long  his  editorial 
colleague ;  and  from  Rev.  Theodore  C.  Will- 
iams, pastor  of  All  Souls'  Unitarian  Church, 


New  York,  of  which  Bryant  was  many 
years  a  member. 

Mr.  John  Bryant's  letter  was  of  consider- 
able length,  and  gave  many  interesting  facts 
regarding  his  brother's  earlier  years  and 
his  personal  habits  and  characteristics  in 
later  life  that  had  never  been  in  print.  We 
should  be  glad  to  reproduce  it,  did  not  our 
space  forbid. 

A  sentence  from  Mr.  Godwin's  letter 
gives  so  concise  and  admirable  a  charac- 
terization of  Bryant  that  we  must  quote 
it.  Said  the  writer:  "Mr.  Bryant  was  a 
man  of  genius,  of  consecration,  and  of 
courage.  To  his  genius  we  owe  the  poems 
which  have  given  us  instruction  and  pleas- 
ure, to  his  conscience  the  patriot  who  saw 
in  politics  always  a  great  ethical  purpose, 
and  to  his  courage  the  man  who,  fearless  of 
opposition,  pursued  justice  and  truth  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  But  to  us  who  knew 
him  intimately  he  appears  chiefly  as  the 
modest,  gentle,  and  kindly  friend." 

From  Mr.  Hutchinson's  poem  we  give  a 
single  stanza : — 


"And  we  have  been  by  Bryant  richly  blest, — 
Bryant,  who  lived  to  see  and  sing  and  soar. 
Who  lives  in  all  men'ft  homage  evermore, 

The  strong  and  gentle  Wordsworth  of  the  West. 


» 


A  few  lines  must    suffice  from  Regent 
Barbour's  poem : — 

"To -him  the  springs  were  springs  of  life, 

The  groves  were  temples  reared  for  praise ; 

The  morning  light  was  radiance  from  above ; 

The  genial  warmth  of  snmmer  time 

Was  token  of  eternal  love. 

He  breathed  the  vigor  of  the  san. 

He  bathed  him  in  the  starlight's  gentleness ; 

From  rippling  rills 

That  trickled  down  the  sides  of  hills 

He  drank  in  parity  and  love  of  peace. 

Mature  in  yonth  and  young  in  age, 

His  days  were  calm,  his  life  serene ; 

No  idle  years 

Gave  canse  for  tears, 

No  grievons  error  bronght  him  rnth ; 

The  story  that  he  lived  was  as  a  page 

Writ  down  with  gracionsness  and  4rath. 

He  served  his  country  well, 

Not  in  the  battle's  hell, 

Bat  with  his  pen, 

That  conquered  hearts  of  men, 

He  pointed  oat  the  way 

Where  jastice  and  where  honor  lay. 

O  saintly  sonl !  to  thee  oar  thanks  arise, 

For  Buch  a  life,  so  calm,  so  strong,  so  wise ! 

Oh,  teach  us,  too,  to  strive 

For  earth's  true  gold,  for  heaven's  highest  prite.** 
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Mr.  Chad  wick's  "Hymn"  we  give  entire  :— 

Thou  mighty  Grod,  who  didst  of  old 
The  psalmist's  wondroos  song  inspire, 

Our  hearts  are  glad  that  every  age 
Is- touched  by  thy  immortal  fire. 

We  bless  thee  for  that  radiant  band 
Whose  ▼oices  on  onr  Western  shore 

Have  made  a  mnsic  clear  and  sweet, 
Which  men  shall  love  forevermore. 

Dear  poet  of  the  cheerf  nl  heart, 
How  can  onr  voices,  choked  with  tears, 

Lift  up  aright  a  song  to  him 
Whose  cycle  connts  a  hundred  years  ? 

He  loved  the  vales,  the  woods,  the  streams, 
The  mountains  cheered  his  loftier  mind ; 

The  winds,  their  summits  nurtured,  found 
His  soul  as  free  and  unconfined. 

A  deeper  joy  his  song  instilled 
For  every  flower  that  gems  the  sod. 

He  looked  through  Nature's  trembling  veil 
And  saw  the  face  of  Nature's  God. 

Yet  more  the  press  of  busy  men 
Allured  him  than  the  forest's  aisle, 

And  more  the  strife  with  social  ill 
Than  ever  the  blue  heaven's  smile. 

Wherever  Right  her  flag  unfurled, 
And  Justice  showed  a  better  way, 

And  Truth  and  Freedom  spumed  the  night 
And  hailed  the  burnished  spears  of  day, — 

There  was  his  place,  and  there  he  made 

His  voice  a  clarion  ringing  clear 
To  rouse  the  sleepers,  wake  the  dead. 

And  stay  the  faint  with  hope  and  cheer. 

O  Thou  who  in  the  crowded  streets 

As  in  the  leafy  coverts  dim 
His  song  inspired,  be  thou  with  us 

As  ever,  in  his  day,  with  him. 

That  Nature's  good  our  hearts  may  fill 
With  holy  peace,  while  still  we  move 

With  tireless  feet  on  Duty's  quest, 
And  do  the  patient  work  of  Love. 


BRYANT,   THE  SCHOLAR,  JOURNAL- 
1ST,  AND  ORATOR, 


In.  New  England  it  was  formerly  the  hon- 
ored custom  for  every  family  of  character 
and  standing  to  send  at  least  one  son  to  col- 
lege, if  that  *eud  could  by  any  means  be 
accomplished.  The  choice  in  the  Bryant 
family  falling  on  William  Cullen,  he 
entered  Williams  College  in  October,  1810, 
just  as  he  was  closing  his  sixteenth  year. 
He  had  studied  at  home  and  in  the  district 
school,  besides  which  he  had,  according  to 
the  traditionary  practice  of  fitting  boys  for 
college  in  the  pastors'  studies,  taken  lessons 


for  several  months  of  two  clergymen  of  the 
vicinage.  Dr.  Bryant  woald  have  preferred 
to  send  his  son  to  Cambridge,  bat  rather 
took  him  to  the  yonng  and  feeble  college  in 
his  own  neighborhood,  both  because  it  was 
near  by  and  because  it  was  inexpensive. 
Williams  at  the  time  was  a  mere  academy 
or  high  school,  having  a  president,  one  pro- 
fessor, and  two  tutors, —  a  man  for  a  class. 
The  poet  entered  the  Sophomore  year ;  but 
before  its  close,  having  secured  his  father's 
consent,  he  obtained  an  honorable  discharge, 
and  went  home  with  a  view  of  preparing 
himself  for  the  Junior  year  at  Yale.  Soon, 
however,  his  father  communicated  to  him 
the  unwelcome  intelligence  that,  owing  to 
poverty,  he  must  abandon  the  idea  of  send- 
ing him  to  Tale,  and  of  giving  him  a  full 
college  course.  Accordingly,  his  seven 
months  at  Williams  were  his  fall  measure 
of  college  study.  This  he  always  thought 
unfortunate ;  and  he  never  ceased  to  regret 
that  he  had  not  been  content  to  remain  at 
Williams,  thinking  that  his  father  would 
have  been  able  to  maintain  him  there  until 
he  obtained  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Early  in  the  century  scientific  education, 
as  we  know  it,  had  not  dawned ;  bat,  even  if 
it  had  risen  full  orbed,  there  is  little  reason 
to  think  that  Bryant's  mind  would  have 
taken  that  direction. 

'*To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion    with  her    visible  form      she 

speaks 
A  various  language." 

But  she  always  spoke  to  Bryant  in  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  and  not  the  lang^uage  of  the 
museum  or  the  laboratory.  Had  he  been 
born  a  half-century  later,  he  would  still  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Shakspere  and  Words- 
worth rather  than  of  Lyell,  Hooker,  and 
Darwin.  His  mental  bent  led  him  also  to 
humanity,  for  he  says  expressly  that  the 
poets  fostered  in  him  the  love  of  nature. 

The  young  scholar  was  not  discouraged 
by  his  disappointment,  but  zealously  con- 
tinued the  work  of  mental  cultivation.  His 
English  reading  and  studies  took  on  a  wide 
range,  while  he  also  managed  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  great  languages  and  litera- 
tures of  modern  Europe,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  Grerman. 

But  it  is  probable  that  mention  of  Bryant, 
the  scholar,  will  suggest  to  most  minds  the 
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^reat  work  with  which  his  old   age  was 
identified.    He  wrote  late  in  life :  *^I  remem- 
"ber  well  the  delight  with  which  we  wel- 
comed the  translation  of  the  Iliad  by  Pope, 
-when  it  was  bronght  into  the  house.    I  had 
met  with   passages    from   it   before,    and 
thought  them  the  finest  verses  that  ever 
^were  written.    My  brother  and  myself,  in 
emulation    of    the    ancient    heroes,  made 
for  ourselves  wooden  shields,  swords,  and 
spears,  and  fashioned  old  hats  in  the  shape 
of  helmets,  with  plumes  of  tow,  and  in  the 
bam,  when  nobody  observed,  us,  we  fought 
the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  over 
again."    He  took  up  the  study  of  Greek  in 
the  family  of  one  of  his  clerical  tutors,  and 
pursued  it  with  great  enthusiasm.    "I  was 
early  at  my  task  in  the  morning,"  he  says, 
'^and  kept  on  until  bedtime.     At  night  I 
dreamed  of  Greek,  and  my  first  thought 
in  the  morning  was  of  my  lesson  for  the 
day.    At  the  end  of  two  calendar  months  I 
knew  the  Gteek  Testament  from  end  to 
end,    almost  as  if  it  had  been   English." 
His  biographer  says  the    greatest  benefit 
that  the    poet    derived    from   his    college 
studies  was  his  introduction  to  the  Greek 
poets.    The  grandeur  of  their  thoughts  and 
the  mould    of  their   style    found  strongly 
kindred  qualities  in  his  own  nature.    "It 
was  more  than  an  introduction  in  his  case," 
the  biography  continues :  "it  was  the  awak- 
ening of   his  mind   to  the   peculiar  spirit 
and  art  of  those  writers." 

Mr.  Bryant  continued  to  cultivate  Greek 
literature  throughout  his  laborious  life,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  in 
1865,  when  he  had  already  passed  his  seven- 
tieth birthday,  he  formed  the  plan,  as  a 
means  of  overcoming  his  depression  of 
mind,  of  translating  the  whole  of  Homer, — 
a  plan  which  he  lived  to  execute,  the  Iliad 
appearing  in  1870,  and  the  Odyssey  in  the 
year  following.  In  the  United  States  these 
translations  were  received  with  great  ap- 
plause. Scholars  praised  them  highly  for 
their  faithfulness  to  the  originals,  the  clear- 
ness of  the  limpid  language,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  versification.  In  England  their  re- 
ception was  not  equally  favorable.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  them,  even  if  I 
were  the  man  to  undertake  that  task.  It 
suffices  to  say  that  they  are  certainly  re- 
markable translations  for  a  man  of  Mr. 
Bryant's  age  and  occupations  to  execute, 


and  that  they  will  remain  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  American  scholarship  and  Ameri- 
can letters.  They  will  always  be  associated 
also  with  the  tender  interest  of  the  pathetic 
circumstances  out  of  which  they  grew. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  persons 
would  look  to  another  quarter  than  his 
Homeric  studies  for  the  full  proof  of  Mr. 
Bryant's  scholarly  attainments.  Certainly, 
such  studies,  and  even  literature  itself,  was 
rather  his  avocation  than  vocation.  As  an 
infant,  he  had  been  dedicated  to  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine,  as  his  second  name  will  to 
some  suggest;  but  on  his  leaving  college 
he  fitted  for  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
The  practice  of  the  legal  profession  proved 
very  distasteful  and  irksome  to  him,  while 
he  was  strongly  drawn  to  a  literary  career. 
He  had  begun  to  write  verses — some  of 
which,  he  Isays,  were  "utter  nonsense — "  in 
his  ninth|year ;  and  at  an  early  age  he  also 
made  essays  in  prose  composition.  The 
author  of  "Thanatopsis"  could  hardly  be 
a  lawyer.  Not  unnaturally,  therefore,  he 
dropped  the  law,  and  for  a  time  became  a 
literary  adventurer.  Making  his  way  to 
New  York  City,  he  formed  in  1826  an  edi- 
torial connection  with  the  Evening  Post, 
His  relation  was  first  a  subordinate  one ;  but 
it  soon  became  controlling,  and  it  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  Mr.  John  Bigelow, 
long  his  editorial  associate,  said  of  him 
after  his  death,  "I  think  it  quite  safe  to  say 
that  for  five  days  out  of  every  week,  during 
at  least  forty-two  of  his  fifty-two  years  of 
editorial  service,  Mr.  Bryant  was  at  his  edi- 
torial desk  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  left  the  impress  of  his  character 
and  genius  in  some  form  upon  the  columns 
of  his  journal."  Of  what  other  editor,  liv- 
ing or  dead,  can  as  much  be  said?  Mr. 
Bigelow  also  observed  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  newspapers,— one  kind  that  aims 
only  to  collect  and  publish  news,  and  so  to 
be  the  mere  history  or  mirror  of  the  day; 
another  kind  that  seeks  to  instruct,  to  edu- 
cate, to  lead,  and  to  form  public  opinion. 
Mr.  Bryant  belonged  to  the  second  class  so 
unmistakably  that  it  is  hard,  I  own,  to 
think  of  him  in  connection  with  the  first 
one.  We  can  no  more  imagine  him  as  di- 
recting a  great  sensational  journal,  such  a 
one  as  could  readily  be  named,  than  we  can 
imagine  Washington  presiding  over  such  a 
saturnalia  of  spoils  as  has  often  been  seen 
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at  the  National  Capitol  since  1829,  on  the 
inauguration  of  the  President. 

We  have  good  reason  for  thinking  that 
originally  the  editorship  of  a  political  jour- 
nal was  not  altogether  congenial  to  Bryant's 
temperament  and  taste.  He  wrote  to  his 
friend  Dana,  '*I  do  not  like  politics  any 
better  than  you  do ;  but  they  get  only  my 
mornings,  and  you  know  politics  and  a 
belly-full  are  better  than  poetry  and  starvar 
tion."  But  this  feeling  appears  soon  to 
have  worn  off.  At  all  events,  he  made  the 
Evening  Post  an  effective  organ  of  his  cher- 
ished views  and  opinions  on  all  matters 
that  he  thought  came  within  the  domain  of 
public  journalism.  Remarking  upon  the 
rigor  and  severity  of  his  early  editorial 
writing,  Mr.  Godwin  says,  When  he  was 
dead,  men  remembered  his  early  poems  and 
his  late  editorials. 

From  one  point  of  view,  it  is  sad  to  think 
of  the  poet  as  chained  for  so  many  years  to 
the  daily  press,  as  expending  his  admirable 
powers  of  mind  on  the  bank,  the  tariff, 
internal  improvements,  slavery,  and  the 
thousand  questions  of  ephemeral  interest 
that  the  journalist  must  make  the  subject 
of  daily  comment  or  discussion.  It  seems 
like  harnessing  Pegasus  to  the  plough. 
But  there  is  another  and  a  juster  view: 
these  subjects  have  a  great  practical  inter- 
est, society  is  deeply  concerned  in  them,  and 
it  is  extremely  important  that  they  shall  be 
treated  by  able,  scholarly,  and  high-minded 
men.  Unfortunately,  the  tendency  in  the 
other  direction  is  only  too  strong.  And 
it  is  when  one  considers  the  great  qualities 
that  Mr.  Bryant  constantly  brought  to  his 
journalistic  duties  that  he  is  constrained 
to  think  the  fifty-two  volumes  of  the  Even' 
ing  Post  that  he  edited  a  higher  test  of  his 
mental  character  and  cultivation  than  the 
translations  of  the  Greek  epics. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  what  drew 
Mr.  Bryant  to  the  political  party  that  he  so 
long  supported  with  such  great  zeal.  What 
bound  the  author  of  "Thanatopsis*'  to  the 
hero  of  New  Orleans, — the  one  a  child  of 
sweetness  and  life,  the  other  of  storm  and 
stress.  It  might  seem  that  such  a  sensitive, 
shy,  retiring,  and  austere  spirit  would  rather 
have  been  drawn  to  the  party  which,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  embraced  more  of  the 
cultivation  and  refinement  of  the  country. 
The  case  is  in  no  sense  an  isolated    one. 


Very  often  men  of  classical  mould  and  tem- 
per have  been  drawn  to  democracy.  Milton 
was  a  Roundhead,  and'not  a  Cavalier.  The 
solution  in  both  these  cases  I  conceive  to  be 
psychological,  and  not  historical.  It  was 
the  projection  of  an  ideal  of  humanity  into 
the  stem  world  of  reality  that  made  Milton 
a  republican,  and  Bryant  a  Democrat. 
Each  poet  chose  the  political  party  that  he 
believed  came  nearest  to  representing  his 
cherished  conception  of  manhood,  to  the 
disregard  of  all  else,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  we  need  not  answer.  But  we  must 
not  mistake  the  significance  of  the  fact, — 
men  of  the  highest  cultivation  and  of  char- 
acter severe  to  austerity  allying  themselves 
with  the  democracy  rather  than  the  aris- 
tocracy. Both  examples  are  distinctly  of 
the  classical  pattern.  In  both  writers,  too, 
we  observe  the  two  extremes  of  thought, 
represented  in  Milton  by  the  sweet  note  of 
the  "Hymn  on  the  Nativity"  and  the  harsh 
one  of  the  "Apology,"  and  in  Bryant  by 
the  sweet  note  of  "The  Water-fowl"  and 
the  strident  one  of    his    severe  editorials. 

While  in  no  sense  an  orator  as  the  mas- 
ters use  the  word,  Mr.  Bryant  still  served 
the  public  with  his  voice  as  well  as  with  his 
pen.  In  his  youth  he  delivered  lectures  on 
poetry  and  related  subjects.  In  his  age,  be 
was  much  sought  for  as  a  speaker  on  com- 
memorative and  festive  occasions.  It  fell 
to  him  to  honor  in  public  addresses  many 
distinguished  men,  both  Americans  and 
foreigners.  His  commemorative  discourses 
on  Cooper,  Irving,  Halleck,  and  Verplanck, 
are  valuable  studies  of  biography,  which 
hold  a  permanent  place  in  our  literature. 
Equally  happy,  if  less  expanded,  are  many 
of  his  occasional  addresses,  several  of  which 
were  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  statues 
and  the  unveiling  of  busts  in  Central  Park. 
His  last  public  words  were  spoken  on  such 
an  occasion  when  he  was  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year.  It  was  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
bust  of  the  Italian  patriot  Mazzini,  when  he 
closed  with  an  apostrophe  that  beautifully 
expresses  the  sentiment  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life :  — 

"Image  of  the  illustrious  champion  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  cast  in  enduring 
bronze  to  typify  the  imperishable  renown  of 
thy  original,  remain  for  ages  yet  to  oome 
where  we  place  thee,  in  this  resort  of  mill- 
ions :  remain  till  the  day  shall  dawn  —  far 
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distant  though  it  may  be  —  when  the  rights 
and  duties  of  human  brotherhood  shall  be 
acknowledged  by  all  the  races  of  mankind." 
I  shall  venture  to  close  this  paper  with  an 
interesting  and  somewhat  amusing  incident 
Tvhich  I  take  from  a  letter  recently  written 
by  my  friend  Mr.  H.  M.  James,  of  Tafooma, 
Wash.  Mr.  James,  who  is  an  alumnus  of 
Williams  College,  here  gives  some  particu- 
lars of  the  last  college  commencement  at 
"which  the  venerable  poet  appeared. 

It  was  in  1876,  two  years  before  Mr. 
3ry ant's  death.  He  appeared  very  feeble, 
his  great  age  having  bowed  him  very  per- 
ceptibly. The  centennial  exercises  held 
during  the  year  made  this  commencement 
a  great  occasion.  Mr.  Bryant  was  president 
of  the  alumni  that  year ;  and,  though  there 
w^ere  other  distinguished  men  present,  he 
w^as  plainly  the  lion  of  the  occasion.  At 
the  alumni  dinner  addresses  were  made  by 
him,  Dr.  Hopkins,  David  Dudley  Field, 
Cyras  W.  Field,  General  Garfield,  and  some 
others  of  well-kuown  fame. 

Earlier  in  the  day  Dr.  Hopkins  was  deliv- 
ering before  the  alumni  a  centennial  oration 
rehearsing  the  achievements  of  the  last  hun- 
dred years.  The  audience  was  one  of  rare 
quality,  being  composed  almost  wholly  of 
graduates  of  the  college ;  and  the  church  was 
crowded.  Mr.  Bryant,  as  president  of  the 
alumni,  sat  in  the  pulpit  while  Dr.  Hopkins 
was  speaking.  In  the  course  of  the  ad- 
dress mention  was  made  of  the  remarkable 
place  in  literature  which  had  been  achieved 
by  Massachusetts  men,  and  especial  men- 
tion made  of  Mr.  Bryant.  The  doctor 
stated  in  very  terse  form  that  Mr.  Bryant 
in  youth  manifested  all  the  maturity  of  age, 
and  in  his  age  retained  all  the  vigor  and 
elasticity  of  youth;  that  at  seventeen  he 
had  written  a  poem  which  had  become  a 
classic,  and  at  threescore  and  ten  had  made 
a  translation  of  the  Iliad  more  Homeric 
than  Homer  himself,  *^  for,  unlike  Homer,*' 
he  said,  "  Bryant  never  nods."  The  distin- 
guished poet,  being  overcome  somewhat 
with  the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  day, 
and  somewhat  drowsy  with  listening  to  the 
extended  address,  at  this  very  point  dropped 
his  head  forward,  having  temporarily  fallen 
asleep,  and  almost  fell  out  of  his  chair,  so 
that,  although  as  a  writer  he  was  superior 
to  Homer,  on  this  occasion  he  did  "  nod.*' 

B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
PnftamiT  of  Pedagogy,  UnlverHty  of  MieMgan. 


BRYANTS    PLACE    IN    AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


When  the  late  Lord  Coleridge  visited  this 
country  a  few  years  before  his  death,  in 
addressing  a  body  of  students  at  Philadel- 
phia he  used  the  following  language :  '*You 
may  be  surprised  at  the  name  I  shall  select 
from  your  American  poets,  when  I  tell  you 
to  learn  Bryant.  I  do  not  say  Longfellow, 
because,  although  he  is  a  sweet  and  noble 
and  delightful  poet,  he  is  not  American.  I 
mean  that  his  xx)etry  might  just  as  well 
have  been  written  in  £ngland  or  Italy  or 
Germany  or  France  as  in  America;  but 
Mr.  Bryant's  poetry  is  full  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  own  country,  as  well  as 
noble,  natural,  and  invigorating." 

These  words  of  the  distinguished  and  cul- 
tivated English  jurist  raise  the  question  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term  American  when 
applied  to  our  literature.  The  term  is  more 
or  less  indefinite,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  un- 
like all  other  great  nationalities  of  the  world 
that  have  produced  a  literature,  we  have  no 
distinctively  national  language.  The  lit- 
erary language  of  the  United  States  is  not 
different  from  the  literary  language  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  Mr.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  writing  in  California  or  Samoa 
uses  substantially  the  same  speech  as  Mr. 
Henry  James  writing  in  London  or  Paris ; 
and  yet  we  count  James  American  and 
Stevenson  English, — and  that,  too,  though 
*The  Princess  Casamassima"  and  "The 
Tragic  Muse"  depict  phases  of  London  life, 
while  "The  Silverado  Squatters"  and  "The 
Wrecker"  picture  phases  of  American  life. 
The  rule  seems  to  be  that  we  shall  class 
as  American  writers  born  and  bred  in  this 
country  or  in  some  way  identified  with  it 
by  ties  of  citizenship.  It  thus  appears  that 
our  literature  is  national  only  in  a  qualified 
sense  when  compared  with  the  national 
literatures  of  other  countries.  Some  of  our 
writers  are  not  readily  distinguished  from 
British  authors  by  any  essential  feature, 
while  others  exhibit  marked  national  traits. 
Bryant'  and  Whittier,  for  example,  are  much 
more  truly  national  than  are  Irving  and 
Longfellow.  To  return  to  Lord  Coleridge's 
words,  *  ^Bryant's  poetry  is  full  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  own  country"  ;  and  for 
this  reason  he  is  to  be  ranked  as  pre-emi- 
nently American. 
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Let  us  inquire,  for  a  moment,  what  these 
national  "characteristica"  are  of  which  Lord 
Coleridge  speaks.  He  himself  does  not  tell 
us  what  they  are ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  be  spe- 
cific in  describing  them,  though  we  all 
doubtless  feel  that  there  is  a  basis,  no  mat- 
ter how  indefinable,  for  the  distinction. 
Two  or  three  features  of  Bryant's  work  that 
go  to  justify  the  distinction  may,  however, 
be  stated  with  some  definiteness. 

1.  The  words  of  Washfngton  Irving  in 
describing  the  work  of  his  countryman  will 
assist  us  on  the  first  of  these.  ^'Bryant's 
writings,"  says  he,  '^transport  us  into  the 
depths  of  the  solemn  primeval  forest,  to 
the  shore  of  the  lonely  lake,  the  banks  of 
the  wild,  nameless  stream,  or  the  brow  of 
the  rocky  upland,  rising  like  a  promontory 
from  amidst  a  wide  ocean  of  foliage,  while 
they  shed  around  us  the  glories  of  a  climate 
fierce  in  its  extremes,  but  splendid  in  its  vi- 
cissitudes." In  other  words,  Bryant,  in  his 
poems  of  nature,  which  constitute  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  his  works,  seizes  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  American  land- 
scape. The  breath  of  the  American  wood- 
land and  hills  and  sky  breathes  through 
his  poems  as  perceptibly  as  does  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Lake  Country  through  the 
poems  of  Wordsworth  or  that  of  Ayrshire 
through  the  poems  of  Burns.  The  local 
coloring  is  as  true  in  the  work  of  the 
American  as  in  that  of  the  Englishman  or 
of  the  Scotchman.  They  may  sing  of  the 
forest  and  lake  and  stream  and  mountain ; 
but  their  forests  are  not  vast  and  solemn, 
nor  their  lakes  or  streams  wild  and  name- 
less, nor  do  their  mountains  rise  from  a 
wide  ocean  of  foliage.  They  do  not  tell 
us  of 

''Lone  lakes;  savannas  where  the  bison 
roves ; 

Rocks  rich  with  summer  garlands;  solemn 
streams  ; 

Skies  where  the  desert  eagle  wheels  and 
screams  ; 

Spring  bloom  and  autumn  blaze  of  bound- 
less groves." 

Bryant's  poetical  imagery,  then,  is  not  a 
conventional  imagery  borrowed  from  books, 
and  therefore  artificial,  but  is  drawn  from 
the  world  about  him,  and  is  therefore  fresh 
and  natural.  ''The  freshness  of  the  early 
world"  is  here.  By  that  touch,  perfect, 
though  seemingly  unconscious,  which  marks 


genius,  Bryant  gave  us  what  he  saw.  As 
George  William  Curtis  expressed  it,  *'What 
Nature  said  to  him  was  plainly  spoken  and 
clearly  heard  and  perfectly  repeated." 

2.  Besides  his  fidelity  to  the  American 
landscape,  which  gives  such  a  pronounced 
flavor  to  his  nature-poetry,  we  find  him  not 
less  true  to  the  spirit  of  American  life 
and  institutions.  He  is  serious,  but  never 
gloomy.  He  believes  in  man.  There  is  a 
note  of  hopefulness  and  triumph  running 
through  all  his  works.  He  looks  forward, 
and  not  backward.  If  he  sings  of  the  past, 
it  is  to  gather  from  it  lessons  of  hope,  and 
not  of  despair. 

"Thou  hast  my  better  years ; 
Thou  hast  my  earlier  friends,  the  good,  the 
kind. 

Yielded  to  thee  with  tears, — 
The  venerable  form,  the  exalted  mind. 

"Full  many  a  mighty  name 
Lurks  in  thy  depths,  unuttered,  unrevered  ; 

With  thee  are  silent  fame. 
Forgotten  arts,  and  wisdom  disappeared. 

"Thine  for  a  space  are  they ! 
Yet  shalt  thou  yield  thy  treasures  up  at 
last; 

Thy  gates  shall  yet  give  way, 
Thy'bolts' shall  fall,  inexorable  Fast!" 

Compare  "The  Battlefield"  and  "The 
Ages"  for  the  same  note  of  triumph. 

This  spirit  of  serenity  and  of  hope,  and 
of  faith  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe 
and  in  the  ultimate  destiny  of  man,  is  a 
marked  characteristic  of  nearly  all  our  great 
American  writers,  and  of  none  of  them  is  it 
more  characteristic  than  of  Bryant. 

Among  our  poets  Bryant  holds  a  corre- 
sponding place  in  the  order  of  time  to 
that  of  Irving  among  our  prose  masters. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  unbroken  literary  dearth  in 
America  during  the  first  two  centuries  of 
our  history.  It  is  common  to  attribute  this 
dearth  to  the  newness  of  the  country,  and 
the  absorbing  occupations  of  the  people  in 
bread-winning.  This  fact,  no  doubt,  ex- 
plains it  in  part.  We  should  also  add  to 
this  the  fact  that  literature  during  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries  had  no- 
where become  entirely  independent  of  the 
fostering  iiifluence  of  patronage, — an  in- 
fluence almost  wholly  wanting  in  America; 
but  the  chief  cause  is,  doubtless,  to  be  found 
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in  tbe  repressive  atmosphere  of  the  Paritan 
notions  ikboat  morality  and  art.  Shak- 
spere  was  not  reprinted  in  America  till  the 
year  after  Bryant*8  birth ! 

Mr.  Richardson  has  enlarged  upon  the 
**Dawn  of  Imagination"  in  America  at  the 
beg^inning  of  this  centary.     Speaking  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  historian  of  literature, 
he  may  be  justified  in  the  use  of  the  term ; 
but  we  must  not  understand  that  the  ab- 
seuce  of  poetry  with  life  in  it  during  all 
those  years  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cul- 
tivated men  and  women  of  the  time  lacked 
the     faculty    of    imagination.     The    cause 
must  not  be  sought  in  some   unusual  or 
strange    lack    of    native    endowment,    but 
rather  in  the  absence  of  a  stimulating  envi- 
ronment.    As  soon  as  favoring  conditions 
arose,  poets  began  to  appear.     Within  a  pe- 
riod of  fifteen  years  were  born  Bryant  (1794), 
Emerson  (1803),  Longfellow  (1807),  Whit- 
tier  (1807),  Poe  (1809),  and  Holmes  (1809). 
LfOwell,  whom  we  associate  with  this  group, 
followed    ten  years    later   (1819).    Bryant 
leads  the  list  in  time,  and,  like  all  pioneers 
in  a  great  movement,  has  a  certain  distinc- 
tion due  to  priority.    Tet  he  owes  less  to 
this  vantage-ground  than  is  common ;  much 
less,  for  example,  than  Irving.     His  art  is 
truer,  because  more  spontaneous,  than  Irv- 
ing's.    No  one  would  ever  describe  Bryant's 
sentiment  as  "  literary." 

Bryant  has  been  called  the  American 
Wordsworth.  The  comparison  is  suggestive 
of  much  in  common  between  the  works  of 
the  two  men.  Both  are  self-contained,  both 
lack  humor  and  dramatic  power,  both  have 
a  somewhat  narrow  range  of  poetic  gifts ; 
and  at  the  same  time  both  bring  us  close  to 
the  Eternal  in  their  meditations  on  Nature 
and  on  Man.  There  is  more  warmth  in 
Wordsworth;  he  stirs  us  more  deeply;  we 
feel  in  him  the  greater  personality.  And 
yet  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the  compari- 
son into  supposing  that  Bryant  was  merely 
an  echo  of  Wordsworth.  That  he  was  pro- 
foundly ihfluenced  by  him  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  We  learn  from  his  biographer  that 
in  1810  Bryant's  father  brought  to  the  home 
at  Cummington  a  copy  of  the  American  re- 
print of  the  "Lyrical  Ballads."  The  young 
Bryant,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  found  in 
this  little  volume  the  voice  of  his  own  soul. 
He  afterwards  related  to  his  friend,  the 
elder  Dana,  how  that  <*npon  opening  the 


book,  a  thousand  springs  seemed  to  gush  up 
at  once  in  his  heart,  and  the  face  of  nature, 
of  a  sudden,  to  change  into  a  strange  fresh- 
ness and  life."  Two  years  later  we  find  him 
writing  "Thanatopsis,"  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  "Inscription  for  the  Entrance  to 
a  Wood."  It  would  not  be  possible  to  resist 
the  impression  of  Wordsworth's  influence  in 
these  early  poems,  even  if  we  had  no  ex- 
ternal testimony  to  the  fact.  The  "healing 
power"  of  the  world  of  nature  upon  the  sick 
and  care-worn  heart  of  man  was  a  cardinal 
principle  of  Wordsworth's  philosophy;  and 
the  frequency  with  which  this  doctrine  ap- 
pears in  "Thanatopsis,"  the  "Inscription," 
"Green  River,"  and  other  early  pieces, 
shows  how  deep  a  hold  it  had  taken  upon 
the  heart  of  his  young  American  disciple. 

And  yet,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
Bryant  must  not  be  considered  as  a  mere 
tcho  of  Wordsworth.  The  analogy  is  better 
expressed  by  the  word  clold.  Though  influ- 
enced by  Wordsworth,  he  has  yet  a  note  of 
his  own.  What  was  said  of  his  peculiarly 
American  characteristics  is  in  point  here 
also.  His  sincerity  saved  him  from  becom- 
ing an  imitator.  Nature  was  never  to  him 
the  familiar  friend  that  she  was  to  Words- 
worth. Wordsworth  loved  Nature  :  Bryant 
revered  her.  (Compare  the  "Lines"  written 
near  Tintern  Abbey  with  "A  Forest  Hymn.") 

Bryant's  distinction  as  a  man  of  letters 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  poetry.  Yet  he  did 
not  live  by  the  productions  of  bis  muse. 
His  influence  on  his  age  was  far  wider  than 
that  exercised  by  his  poetical  works.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  singularly  sane  and  temperate 
mind,  he  pursued  the  career  of  a  useful, 
public  citizen  and  patriot  throughout  a  long 
and  critical  period  of  our  history.  Poetry 
meanwhile  was  the  solace  of  his  quiet  and 
meditative  hours,  and  it  is  by  his  poems  that 
he  will  be  longest  remembered.  The  gift  of 
verse  was  his,  and  of  imagination,  and  of 
vision,  and,  above  all,  of  sincerity.  It  is 
always  perilous  to  prophesy,  and  nowhere  is 
it  more  perilous  than  in  matters  of  literary 
renown;  but  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
imagine  a  time  when  "Thanatopsis"  and 
"The  Waterfowl"  and  "The  Past"  and 
"A  Forest  Hymn"  and  "The  Death  of  the 
Flowers"  will  cease  to  be  read  with  admira- 
tion and  delight.  In  them  the  human  heart 
is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  world  of 
nature,  and   the   most  solemn    and   lofty 
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thoughts  find  expression  in  flawless  verse. 

Simple,  natural,  and  chaste,  they  have  the 

most  enduring  qualities  of  art;  and  they 

cannot  fail  to  uplift  and  charm  and  bless 

as  long  as  there  are  human  hearts  to  sorrow, 

to  worship,  and  to  aspire. 

Isaac  N.  Demmok, 

Profesacr  <tf  English  Literature, 
Univeratty  of  Michigan, 
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THE  THISTLE. 

The  man's  prodigions  vanities 
Surpassed  the  ancient  Pharisee's 

Snpremest  notch. 
He  summed  up  in  a  single  word 
His  benefits,  and  thanked  the  Lord 

That  made  him  Scotch, 

A  bitter  controversialist, 

His  gall-dipped  arrows  never  missed 

Or  foe,  or  friend. 
He  loved  dispute,  courted  a  schism, 
And  had  the  Shorter  Catechism 

At  his  tongue's  end. 

He,  for  the  love  of  God,  could  hate 
.With  a  revenge  insatiate, 

And  found  deep  peace 
In  thinking  of  the  woes  reserved 
For  those  who  from  "the  doctrine"  swerved. 

When  time  should  cease. 

Thus  was  he  in  his  youth,  untried : 
To-day  so  is  he  typified, — 

Though  old  and  sere — 
By  that  "burr  blossom"  keen,  then  bland, 
The  symbol  of  his  native  land, 

The  "thistle  dear." 

The  thistle,  bristling  in  the  spring. 
Unlovely,  rough,  and  harsh,  a  thing 

To  shun  and  fear ; 
In  summer,  purple,  passionate, 
Hurting  remorselessly  as  fate, 

Holding  none  near. 

But  mark  the  flower  when  its  race 
Is  closing,  miracle  of  grace ! 

An  aureole, 
Self-luminous  and  sweet,  behold 
From  out  that  tenement  unfold 

The  thistle's  soul. 

E'en  so  my  old-time  worthy  friend 
Has  stacked  his  guns,  as  near  its  end 

Draws  the  sad  strife. 
Faith  means  no  more  theology  ; 
Nor  hope,  self-love ;  and  charity 

Knles  all  his  life. 

His  silver  locks  are  like  a  crown 
Of  thorns  changed  into  thistle-down. 

A  tender  grace, 
Like  moonlight  on  a  tnuujnil  sea, 
Whose  storms  have  long  smce  ceased  to  be. 

Shines  in  his  face. 

Chablottb  Lesch. 


My  dear  Mrs.  FairchUds, —  I  am  aware 
that  your  husband  is  a  busy  man,  so  I 
address  myself  to  you  in  this  matter  of  Rob 
and  our  Sunday-school.  Will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  read  this,  and  talk  it  over  with 
Mr.  Fairchilds,  and  give  what  weight  you 
candidly  can  to  my  statements?  I  do  not 
want  any  false  sentiment  to  enter  into  the 
solution  of  this  matter.  Neither  do  I  wish 
you  to  do  anything  purely  on  the  ground  of 
pleasmg  me,  your  minister.  I  believe  that 
good,  strong  reasons  exist  why  Rob  ought 
to  continue  in  the  Sunday-school.  He  is 
now  seventeen  years  old,  and  has  a  feeling 
that  his  time  is  up,  that  he  ought  to  gradu- 
ate ;  and,  as  I  understand  it,  you  and  Mr. 
Fairchilds  somewhat  sympathize  with  this 
notion  of  Rob's.  But  you  waver;  and  I 
venture  to  put  some  facts  before  you. 

L  If  you  take  Rob  out,  you  will  do  him  a 
great  injustice.  He  is  on  the  verge  of  reap- 
ing the  benefit  of  his  previous  studies :  he 
is  just  about  taking  up  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion and  thought  that  open  oat  into 
deeply  interesting  talks.  If  he  drops  out 
now,  the  fruit  is  lost.  Here  are  questions  of 
social  problems,  of  history,  of  theology,  on 
which  he  can  now  bring  to  bear  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  last  best  part  of  all. 

II.  You  must  remember,  my  dear  friend, 
that  these  things  are  not  provided  for  any- 
where else.  Are  you  deceiving  yourself  by 
imagining  that  the  public  schools  cover  all 
the  training  Rob  needs?  Of  course  not. 
This  you  will  see  when  you  look  into  the 
matter.  You  and  your  husband  have  not 
the  time  or  the  equipment  to  take  up  these 
things  at  home.  The  Sunday-school  is  the 
only  place  where  certain  great  moral  and 
religious  subjects  are  treated,  unfolded,  and 
taught.  Just  see  how  imperfectly  prepared 
your  son  would  be  to  go  out  into  society,  to 
pursue  ordinary  reading,  to  act  intelligently 
and  talk  intelligently,  if  he  ignored  the 
final  and  completing  part  of  Sunday-school 
life!  There  is  more  demand  to-day  for 
intelligent  ideas  as  to  Christianity,  the 
Bible,  Church  History,  etc.,  among  people 
at  large  than  ever.  No  one  can  read  the 
last  magazine  profitably,  or  join  the  evening 
conversation    creditably,    without    oartain 
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knowledge  and  conviotions.  We  are  anx- 
ious to  have  our  children  know  the  growth 
of  literature,  to  quote  well|  to  enumerate 
kings  and  queens  and  epochs,  and  it  is  all 
good ;  but  I  have  seen  deplorable  ignorance, 
shameful  vacuity  of  mind,  and  mortifying 
experiences  over  primary  neglect  of  training 
in  religious  subjects.  Simply  in  justice  to 
your  son,  to  train  him  for  the  world,  I  urge 
you  to  continue  him. 

III.  But  there  is  a  higher  plea.  That 
which  you  will  always  prize  highest  in  him 
will  be  his  character, — ^his  strong  convic- 
tions, his  nobility  of  spirit.  I  am  free  to 
say  that  bur  Sunday-school  offers  great  aid 
to  the  cultivation  of  moral  earnestness,  to 
the  storing  of  a  reserve  power.  I  say  "our 
Sonday-school,"  because  we  have  schools 
quite  different  from  those  of  your  childhood. 
Rob  will  be  able  to  speak  freely,  to  bring 
his  doubts  and  have  them  solved.  His 
teacher  is  a  frank,  fine  soul.  He  will  be 
a  friend,  and  there  is  no  computing  the 
influence  which  goes  out  from  such  a 
teacher  to  a  pupil.  I  am  sure  that  you 
want  your  son  well  grounded  in  certain 
fundamental  truths,  of  conduct,  and  faith  in 
man,  and  that  he  shall  have  some  staying 
and  upholding  general  conception  of  life, 
of  its  Creator,  of  destiny.  You  are  anxious 
to  see  him  obtain  and  follow  ideals.  I  ask 
you  frankly.  Who  can  help  him  better  than 
that  teacher?  Because  Bob's  mates  are 
applying  themselves  earnestly  to  the  same 
object  gives  a  special  force  to  the  im- 
pressions. The  session  is  brief,  but  the  hot 
iron  receives  the  moulding  blows. 

IV.  Another  reason.  I  see  Rob  at  church 
much  more  frequently  than  heretofore.  I 
suppose  he  has  become  interested  in  sermons 
and  pulpit  themes,  as  often  occurs  with 
maturing  youth.  The  place  for  him  to 
follow  up  the  suggestions  and  thoughts 
which  he  cannot  fail  to  entertain  is  the 
Sunday-school  class.  He  can  run  out  and 
complete  the  line  of  thought  which  the 
preacher  only  casually  touched.  He  can  get 
many  a  blind  statement  explained.  He  can 
bring  his  own  ideas  face  to  face 'with  the 
minister's.  Are  you  aware  that  this  indi- 
cates two  very  important  facts?  (1)  The 
serious,  manly  growth  of  your  son's  mind 
along  an  original  path  ;  and  (2)  true  union 
of  church  and  Sunday-school,  of  pastor  and 
young  people,  of  new  and  old?    It  is  not 


enough  that  our  young  people  share  in 
work,  formal  organization,  attendance,  and 
the  like.  We  ministers  know  fuU  weU  that 
the  lasting  effective  union  of  elements  is 
when  thoughts  are  interchanged,  when  great 
truths  are  held  in  common,  when  deathless 
convictions  become  the  staple  of  the  bind- 
ing ties.  A  thirty-minute  sermon  suggests, 
but  it  cannot  cement.  It  may  start  great 
thoughts,  but  the  class  comes  in  to  carry 
them  to  a  satisfactory  destination. 

V.  I  might  enumerate  many  other  reasons. 
Let  me  be  content  to  add  one  more.  You 
and  your  husband  believe  in  our  church. 
You  clearly  see  that  it  stands  for  joy  and 
help  to  yourself  and  for  benefits  to  the 
community.  Let  me  say  that,  when  our 
young  men  and  young  women  desert  the 
Sunday-school,  they  cripple  the  cause:  when 
they  remain,  they  impart  vigor  and  prosper- 
ity to  all  departments.  I  am  not  exaggerat- 
ing. I  am  not  appealing  for  myself.  I 
refer  to  the  actual  support  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  religious  society  which  such 
identification  gives.  If  Rob  leaves  that 
class,  he  will  influence  some  others,  the 
class  will  languish,  he  himself  will  be  likely 
to  lose  that  keen  interest  in  church  matters 
which  he  now  has.  You  know  he  is  posted 
on  everything;  he  brings  flowers  for  the 
pulpit;  he  helps  at  the  library;  I  see  him 
often,  and  have  a  word  with  him.  He  is  in 
touch  with  our  church  life  because  he  is  in 
it.  All  this  will  be  changed  if  he  drops  out. 
You  will  find  his  interest  become  general, 
not  specific;  and  the  injury  by  him  and 
others  of  his  age  to  the  working  forces  of 
our  church  will  be  marked.  Keep  him  in 
this  current  as  long  as  you  can,  until  matur- 
ity has  brought  him  to  higher  offices  and 
duties  in  the  church.  We  cannot  afford  to 
do  a  single  thing  whereby  the  allegiance 
and  activity  of  our  young  people  are  les- 
sened.   Just  a  word  or  two  to  Rob  himself. 

I.  Demand  that  the  sessions  of  your  class 
be  lively  and  bright.  If  they  are  not  so, 
seek  new  methods  to  make  them  free  of  all 
formality  and  perf unctoriness. 

II.  Always  get  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  class  in  every  Sunday.  Fulness  adds 
dignity  and  interest  to  the  exercises. 

III.  Do  not  pay  attention  to  the  absurd 
remark  that  the  Sunday-school  is  for  little 
children.  Happily,  it  is  for  them,  and  for 
the  oldest,  too.     I  have  known  men  and 
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women  who  never  graduated  from  Sunday- 
school.  It  has  scope  for  all,  and  we  can 
make  it  what  we  will. 

IV.  If  those  of  your  age  leave,  then  the 
younger  ones  will  feel  restless.  The  only 
way  to  make  a  school  seem  attractive  and  of 
consequence  is  for  all  ages  to  go  on 
together. 

v.  If  you  stay,  Tom  Robinson  and 
Henry  Thomas  will  stay :  if  you  go,  they 
will  go ;  and  that  means  a  bad  break. 

In  this  hasty  way  I  have  offered  a  few 
considerations.  It  is  no  slight  matter. 
Young  men  can  get  along  without  Sunday- 
schools.  I  am  not  a  special  pleader.  But  I 
am  confident  that  your  son  will  be  a  gainer 
by  remaining,  and  that  you  will  never  regret 
80  deciding.        Your  friend  and  pastor, 

Edward  A.  Horton. 
Bo«ton«  Mass. 


ONE    UPWARD  LOOK   EACH  DAY. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Out  of  the  midnight  stars 
Trembling  with  crystal  spars, 
In  a  far  eastern  clime, 
Song  came,  one  happy  time, — 
Song  which  was  sweet  and  strong, 
Meet  for  the  centurii's  long, 
Came  to  poor  shepherd  men 
Guarding  \he  lone  sheep-pen. 

Earth,  heavy-hearted,  heard, 
Caught  the  far-echoing  word. 
Peace  be  to  earth,  good  will ! 
Marvelled  and  heard,  until 
Sense  of  the  meaning  came. 
Sense  of  earth^s  wrong  and  shame. 
Yearning  to  learn  the  song 
Which  it  had  waited  long 

Slowly  the  chorus  rose, 
Good  will  to  all, — not  those 
Alone  who  think  as  we. 
Thought,  for  all  men,  is  free  ! 
Then  tyrants  learned  to  fear. 
And  motherhood  grew  dear. 
Childhood  became  divine, 
And  home  a  tender  shrine. 

Shepherds  on  life's  lone  plain. 
We  \vatch  the  planets  wane. 
And  hear,  in  distant  wise, 
A  singing  from  the  skies  I 
Slowly  to  Christ  souls  turn. 
Slowly  his  song  they  learn, 
The  song  whose  melting  might 
Shall  set  all  wrongs  aright ! 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Edretta  a.  Hotleb. 


BELECTBD     FROM     THE     WRITIKOS    OV    WILLIAM 
CULLBN   BRYANT. 


Sunday. 

Blessed  are  they  that  Mourn, 

Oh,  deem  not  they  are  blest  alone 
Whose  lives  a  peaceful  tenor  keep ; 

The  Power  who  pities  man  has  shown 
A  blessing  for  the  eyes  that  weep. 

The  light  of  smiles  shall  fill  again 
The  lids  that  overflow  with  tears ; 

And  weary  hours  of  woe  and  pain 
Are  promises  of  happier  years. 


Do  not  pray  for  crutches,  but  for  wings.- 
Phillips  Brooks, 


Nor  let  the  good  man's  trust  depart, 
Though  life  its  common  gifts  deny, 

Though  with  a  pierced  and  bleeding  heart, 
And  spurned  of  men,  he  goes  to  die. 

For  God  hath  marked  each  sorrowing  day 
And  numbered  every  secret  tear, 

And  heaven's  long  age  of  bliss  shall  pay 
For  all  his  children  suffer  here. 


Monday. 

A  Forest  Hymn. 

My  heart  is  awed  within  me  when  I  think 
Of  the  great  miracle  that  still  goes  on, 
In  silence,  round  me, — the  perpetual  work 
Of  Thy  creation,  finished,  yet  renewed 
Forever.    Written  on  thy  works  I  read 
The  lesson  of  thy  own  eternity. 
Lo!  all  grow  old  and  die ;  but  see,  again. 
How  on  the  faltering  footsteps  of  decay 
Youth  presses,— ever  gay  and  beautiful  youth 
In  all  its  beautiful  forms. 

Oh,  there  is  not  lost 
One  of  earth's  charms :  upon  her  boeom  yet. 
After  the  flight  of  untold  centuries, 
The  freshness  of  her  far  beginning  lies, 
And  yet  shall  lie. 

There  have  been  holy  men  who  hid  them- 
selves 
Deep  in  the  woody  wilderness,  and  gave 
Their  lives  to  thought  and  prayer  till  they 

outlived 
The  generation  bom  with  them,  nor  seemed 
Less  aged  than  the  hoary  trees  and  rocks 
Around  them;  and  there  have  been  holy 

men 
Who  dreamed  it  were  not  well  to  pass  life 

thus. 
But  let  me  often  to  these  solitudes 
Retire,  and  in  thy  presence  reassure 
My  feeble  virtue.    Here  its  enemies, 
The  passions,  at  thy  plainer  footsteps  shrink 
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And  tremble  and  are  still.    O  God!  when 

thou 
Dost  scare  the  world  with  tempests,  set  on 

fire 
The  heavens  with  falling  thunderbolts,  or 

fill, 
^ith  all  the  waters  of  the  firmament, 
The  swift  dark  whirlwind  that  uproots  the 

woods 
And  drowns  the  villages ;  when,  at  thy  call, 
Uprises  the  great  deep,  and  throws  himself 
Upon  the  continent,  and  overwhelms 
Its  cities, — who  forgets  not,  at  the  sight 
Of  these  tremendous  tokens  of  thy  power, 
His  pride,  and  lays  his  strifes  and  follies  by  ? 
Oh,  from  these  sterner  aspects  of  thy  face 
Spare  me  and  mine,  nor  let  us  need  the  wrath 
Of  the  mad  unchained  elements  to  teach 
Who  rules  them.     Be  it  ours  to  meditate, 
In  these  calm  shades,  thy  milder  majesty. 
And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  thy  works 
Learn  to  conform  the  order  of  our  lives. 

Tuesday. 
How  to  Live, 

So  live  that,  when  thy  summons  comes  to 

join 
The  innumerable  caravan  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall 

take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and 

soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Like  one  who   wraps    the  drapery  of  his 

couch 
About    him,    and    lies    down    to    pleasant 

dreams. 

Wednesday. 

Communion  with  Nature, 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion    with    her  visible    forms,  she 

speaks 
A  various  language ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
luto  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness   ere  he  is  aware.     When 

thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  steru  agony,  and  shroud  and  pall. 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow 

house. 
Make  thee  to  shudder  and  grow  sick  at 

heart, — 
Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachiugs. 


Thursday. 
Death. 

When  to  the  common  rest  that  crowns  our 
days, 
Called  in  the  noon  of  life,  the  good  man 
goes, 
Or,  full  of  years  and  ripe  in  wisdom,  lays 
Her  silver  temples  in  their  last  repose ; 
When  o'er  the  buds  of  youth  the  death- 
wind  blows, 
And  blights  the  fairest;  when  our  bitter 
tears 
Stream  as  the  eyes  of  those  that  love  us 
close, —  ;•, 

We  think  on  what  they  were,  with  many 

fears 
Lest  goodness  die  with  them,  and  leave  the 
coming  years. 

Peace  to  the  just  man's  memory !  let  it  grow 
Greener  with  years,  and  blossom  through 
the  flight 
Of  ages ;  let  the  mimic  canvas  show 
His  calm,   benevolent    features;  let  the 

light 
Stream  on  his  deeds  of  love,  that  shunned 
the  sight 
Of  all  but  heaven,  and  in  the  book  of  fame 

The  glorious  record  of  his  virtues  write 
And  hold  it  up  to  men,  and  bid  them  claim 
A  palm  like  his,  and  catch  from  him  the 
hallowed  flame. 


Friday. 

A  Lesson  from  the  Sea. 

The  restless  surges  eat  away  the  shores 
Of  earth's  old  continents ;  the  fertile  plain 
Welters    in    shallows,    headlands    crumble 

down. 
And  the  tide  drifts    the   sea-sand  in  the 

streets 
Of  the   drowned   city.    Thou,   meanwhile, 

afar 
In  the  green  chambers  of  the  middle  sea. 
Where  broadest  spread  the  waters  and  the 

line 
Sinks  deepest,  while  no  eye  beholds  thy 

woik, 
Creator  1  thou  dost  teach  the  coral  worm 
To  lay  his  mighty  reefs.     From  age  to  age 
He  builds  beneath  the  waters,  till,  at  last. 
His  bulwarks  overtop  the  brine,  and  check 
The  long  wave  rolling  from  the  southern 

pole 
To  break   upon  Japan.    Thou  bidd'st  the 

fires, 
That  smoulder  under  ocean,  heave  on  high 
The  new-made  mountains,  and  uplift  their 

peaks, 
A  place  of  refuge  for  the  storm-driven  bird. 
The  birds  and  wafting  billows  plant  the 

rifts 
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With  herb  and  tree ;  sweet  fountains  gush ; 

sweet  airs 
Ripple  the  living  lakes  that,  fringed  with 

flowers, 
Are  gathered  in  the  hollows.    Thou  dost 

look 
On  thy  creation,  and  pronounce  it  good. 
Its  valleys,  glorious  with  their  summer  green, 
Praise  thee  in  silent  beauty ;  and  its  woods, 
Swept  by  the  murmuring  winds  of  ocean, 

join 
The  murmuring  shores  in  a  perpetual  hymn. 

Saturday. 

A  Hymn  of  the  City, 

Not  in  the  solitude 
Alone  may  man  commune  with  Heaven,  or 
see 
Only  in  savage  wood 
And  sunny  vale  the  present  Deity ; 

Or  only  hear  his  voice 
Where  the   winds  whisper  and  the  waves 
rejoice. 

Even  here  do  I  behold 
Thy  steps.  Almighty !  —  here,  amidst  the 
crowd. 
Through  the  great  city  rolled, 
With  everlasting  murmur  deep  and  loud, — 

Choking  the  ways  that  wind 
'Mongst  the  proud  piles,  the  work  of  human 
kind. 

Thy  golden  sunshine  comes 
From  the  round  heaven,  and  on  their  dwell- 
ings lies. 
And  lights  their  inner  homes ; 
For  them  thou  filPst  with  air  the  unbounded 
skies, 
And  givest  them  the  stores 
Of  ocean,  and  the  harvests  of  its  shores. 

Thy  Spirit  is  around. 
Quickening  the   restless  mass  that  sweeps 
along ; 
And  this  eternal  sound, — 
Voices    and   footfalls    of    the    numberless 
throng, — 
Like  the  resounding  sea, 
Or  like  the  rainy  tempest,  speaks  of  thee. 

And  when  the  hours  of  rest 
Come,  like  a  calm  upon  the  mid-sea  brine. 

Hushing  its  billowy  breast, 
The  quiet  of  that  moment,  too,  is  thine ; 

It  breathes  of  Him  who  keeps 
The  vast  and  helpless  city  while  it  sleeps. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES, 


Be  not  ashamed  to  be  helped ;  for  it  is  thy 
business  to  do  thy  duty  like  a  soldier  in  the 
assault  on  a  town.  How,  then,  if,  being 
lame,  thou  canst  not  mount  up  on  the  battle- 
ments alone,  but  with  the  help  of  another  it 
is  possible? —  Marcus  Aurelius, 


Many  of  our  readers  will  have  learned 
before  this  reaches  them  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation has  chosen  Rev.  George  Batchelor 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  as  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  succeed  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds. 
Few  men  in  the  denomination  are  so  widely 
or  favorably  known  among  our  churches  as 
Mr.  Batchelor,  and  we  doubt  if  the  choice 
of  any  other  to  this  responsible  position 
would  have  met  with  so  general  approval. 
He  has  had  long  experience  as  a  pastor, 
both  in  the  East  and  the  West.  For  many 
years  he  was  secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
ference. At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Conference  in  Saratoga  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Council,  and  has  since  been 
made  its  chairman.      He  has  been  manv 

• 

years  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
which  has  given  him  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  relations  of  the  Association 
to  the  churches.  So  that  he  will  be  able  to 
enter  upon  his  duties  with  large  experience 
and  a  full  knowledge  of  the  duties  that  will 
devolve  upon  him,  as  well  as  with  the  con- 
fidence of  his  constituency.  We  believe 
that  we  but  voice  the  feelings  of  the  readers 
of  the  Unitarian,  generally,  when  we  ex- 
press our  gratification  with  the  choioe  that 
has  been  made,  and  assure  Mr.  Batchelor  of 
the  hearty  co-operation  and  support  of  our 
churches. 

A  distinguished  layman,  who  was  not  at 
Saratoga,  writes  us  as  follows  regarding  the 
action  of  the  late  National  Conference: 
'*To  Unitarianism,  and  all  liberal  religion, 
it  will  give  new  life  and  weight  and  inspi- 
ration. It  is  an  assurance  of  standing  on 
great  basic  realities,  and  moving  along 
spiritual  lines.  It  is  escape  from  shadowy 
and  perilous  uncertainty.  It  is  as  if  a 
good  ship,  which  had  been  strangely  wan- 
dering about  in  search  of  some  dim  and 
nebulous  no-man's-land,  should  all  at  once 
set  its  full  sails,  set  out  straight  and 
true  for  an  important  port,  so  that  all 
other  ships  might  know  its  destination. 
New  strength  will  come  with  this  step.  It 
will  win  for  our  body  the  respect  of  all 
honest  men,  of  whatsoever  religious  name,  or 


no  name. 
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We  are  in  receipt  of  additional  informa- 
tion regarding  the  new  liberal  church  or- 
ganized in   the  north  part  of   Chicago  by 
Rev.  T.  G.  Milsted  and  others.    The  society 
has  already  one  hundred  and  fifty  members. 
Martine's  Hall  on  Hampden  Court  has  been 
engaged  as  the  home  of  the  organization 
until  the  way  opens  to  build.    The  first  ser- 
vice was  held  on  Sunday  morning,  October 
21,  Mr.  Milsted  preaching  on  **The  Organizar 
tion  of  the  Early  Christian  Church."    The 
name  chosen  for  the  society  is  **  Independent 
Liberal."    The  purpose  is  to  make  the  move- 
ment, in  fullest  sense  possible,  unsectarian. 
The  members    live,  for  the  most  part,  in 
Lake  View,  or,  at  least  north  of  the  centre  of 
Lincoln  Park.     Thus  it  is  believed  that  the 
new  society  will  have  a  clear  field  for  itself, 
without  encroaching  upon  the  proper  field 
of   Unity  Church.      Mr.    Milsted    is  very 
strong  in  his  dislike  of  the  ordinary  kind  of 
church,  whose  income  is    all  consumed  in 
the  support  of  its  minister  and  choir,  with 
nothing  left  for  philanthropy  and  outside 
good  works.     From  the  inception  of  this 
movement  he  insisted  that  the  plan  of  it 
should  be  different.    He  was  able  to  live 
without  a  salary  from  the  church.    He  would 
therefore  accept  none.    The  members  of  the 
church,  however,  would  be  expected  to  give 
as  freely  as  if  they  had  a  minister  to  sup- 
port; but  all  the  money  raised  in  excess  of 
the  sum  needed  to  cover   actual  running 
expenses  would  be  devoted  to  the  good  of 
humanity.     This  is  the  plan  upon  which  the 
new  church  sets  out.    Its  future  will    be 
watched  with  interest.    We  believe  there  is 
room  for  a  new  liberal  movement  in  this 
large,  attractive,  and  growing  section  of  the 
city  ;  and  we  know  of  no  one  so  well  fitted 
to  lead  it  to  success  as  Mr.  Milsted. 


Further  word  comes  from  Chicago  of  a 
second  liberal  movement  to  be  started  in 
the  region  at  the  extreme  south,  mentioned 
by  us  last  month,  which  has  been  called 
into  prominence  by  the  location  there  last 
year  of  the  World's  Fair,  and  the  per- 
manent location  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood of  the  new  University  of  Chicago. 
This  section  of  the  city  is  separated  by 
two  miles  or  so  from  any  existing  Uni- 
tarian church ;  and  now,  while  everything 
there  is  plastic  and  formative,  is  clearly 
the  time  when  a  new  society  ought  to  be 


planted.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  already 
Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn,  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah,  is  moving  in  the  matter.  He 
has  engaged  a  place  of  meeting  (Masonic 
Hall,  on  57th  Street),  and  on  the  18th  of 
November  he  began  there  a  series  of  ser- 
vices at  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
This  is  a  step  that  can  hardly  fail  to  prove 
wise.  We  shall  be  surprised  if  this  begin- 
ning now  being  made  by  Mr.  Fenn  does 
not,  inside  of  ten  years,  grow  into  as  strong 
and  influential  a  society  as  we  have  in 
Chicago. 

And  now  who  will  follow  these  two  new 
movements  at  the  north  and  the  south  by  a 
similar  one  in  the  extreme  we&t,  where  a 
third  field  of  much  promise  waits  to  be  en- 
tered? Let  us  have  advances  all  along  the 
line. 

It  is  long  since  we  have  printed  anything 
more  valuable  to  students  of  the  Bible  than 
the  able  and  brilliant  paper  of  Dr.  James 
T.  Bixby  in  this  number  of  the  Unitarian 
on  "The  Old  Testament  as  Literature." 
Perhaps  no  subject  connected  with  religion 
is  so  prominently  before  the  public  to^ay 
as  that  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  plain  that  the  battle  between  orthodoxy 
and  liberal  religion  is  to  be  largely  fought 
out  here.  Every  Unitarian,  therefore,  and 
every  religious  liberal,  is  bound  to  make 
himself  intelligent  upon  this  subject  This 
article  of  Dr.  Bixby  gives  the  meaning  of 
the  Higher  Biblical  Criticism,  and  its  re- 
sults as  regards  the  Old  Testament,  in  a 
way  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  No 
reader  of  the  Unitarian  can  afford  to  fail  of 
giving  it  a  careful  perusal. 


The  Christian  Register  of  November  8 
contains  a  picture  of  the  beautiful  new 
Unitarian  church  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  the  seat 
of  Cornell  University,  and  an  account  of 
the  Unitarian  situation  there.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  the  old  church  was  burned. 
In  building  again,  it  seemed  best  to  the 
Ithaca  people  and  to  their  most  trusted  ad- 
visers outside  that  a  better,  and  therefore 
more  expensive,  lot  should  be  purchased, 
and  that  a  church  should  be  erected  some- 
what commensurate  with  the  importance  of 
the  place  as  the  seat  of  a  great  and  growing 
university.  The  society  tried  to  be  econom- 
ical ;  but  they  were  not  able  to  build  without 
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leaving  upon  themselves  a  debt  of  over 
$9,000,  after  raising  in  the  home  field  all 
that  was  possible,  and  much  more  than  they 
thought  would  be  possible  until  they  made 
the  effort.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  work  done  by  the  church  among  the 
students,  encouragement  was  given  that 
help  might  be  expected  from  the  denomi- 
nation. The  church  now  appeals  for  such 
help  to  the  extent  of  94,000,  promising  that, 
if  this  small  sum  can  be  furnished  promptly, 
it  will  manage  the  rest.  The  appeal  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  worthy  and  important  one, 
and  ought  to  be  met  without  delay.  All  ac- 
counts agree  that  our  cause  in  Ithaca  was 
never  before  in  so  prosperous  a  condition 
as  it  is  now.  It  should  not  be  crippled  for 
want  of  a  little  help  in  its  time  of  need. 


A  committee  of  American  scholars,  con- 
sisting of  Prof.  Toy  of  Harvard,  Prof. 
Haupt  of  Johns  Hopkins,  President  Schur- 
man  of  Cornell,  and  others,  have  for  some 
time  past  been  arranging  for  yearly  courses 
of  lectures  to  be  given  in  important  educa- 
tional centres  in  this  country  by  prominent 
scholars  of  Europe  and  America,  on  the 
History  of  Religions.  The  first  lecturer 
secured  is  Prof.  Rhys  Davids,  the  eminent 
student  of  Buddhism,  who  came  over  from 
England  about  November  1,  and  has  been 
giving  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  history 
and  literature  of  Buddhism  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, repeating  the  same  at  the  Lowell 
Institute,  Boston,  Brown  University,  the 
Feabody  Institute  in  Baltimore,  and  three 
or  four  other  places.  It  is  hoped  that  Prof. 
Davids  will  be  followed  next  year  by  Prof- 
Tiele  of  Leydeu.  This  enterprise  is  one 
of  great  importance  to  both  scholarship  and 
religion,  and  we  trust  it  will  meet  with  such 
public  favor  and  support  as  to  make  it  a 
success.  But  it  will  be  a  great  pity  if  the 
lectures  are  given  only  in  the  East.  Why 
should  they  not  be  heard  also  in  Cleveland, 
Ann  Arbor,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis? 


A  Life  of  Theodore  Parker,  written  by 
Alfred  Altherr  of  Basle,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished in  Germany.  The  modern  world  has 
produced  no  nobler  teacher  of  religion  than 
Parker,  and  no  teacher  of  a  religion  better 
adapted  to  modern  needs  or  better  qualified 
to  regenerate  human  society.  It  is  grati- 
fying to    see    signs    that    his  influence  is 


steadily  widening,  and  his  religious  views 
finding  larger  and  larger  acceptance  in  the 
world. 

IBeparttnntts* 


SUNDA  Y-SCHOOLS. 

I  have  been  looking  through  that  bright 
publication,  the  Pilgrim  Teacher  (Congre- 
gational House,  Bosion),  to  see  what  there 
might  be  in  its  columns  of  helpful  sugges- 
tion to  us  in  our  Unitarian  Sunday-school 
work.     We  cull  the  following: — 

We  are  often  discussing  in  our  meetings 
Sunday-school  concerts, —  how  man^  there 
shall  oe  during  the  year.  This  is  what 
the  Pilgrim  Teacher  says :  "How  many 
concert  services  should  be  held  during  the 
year?  The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Boston  Congregational 
Superintendents'  Union  was  in  favor  of 
four, — Christmas,  Easter,  Children's  Day 
and  Harvest,  Thanksgiving,  or  Anniversary. 
It  takes  considerable  time  to  prepare  these 
and  prepare  them  well.  And  yet  there 
were  a  few,  a  very  few,  who  thought  that 
they  should  be  gotten  up  once  a  month. 
That  would  be  to  make  the  scholais  think 
of  concerts  all  the  while  instead  of  their 
Sunday-school  lessons." 

In  another  place  we  find  reference  to  an 
experiment  concerning  Sunday-school  so- 
cials, which,  we  believe,  are  very  es>entia], 
when  rightly  conducted,  to  the  prosperity 
of  a  Sunday-school.  Our  Unitarian  work- 
ers ought  to  see  to  it  that  this  feature  is 
better  carried  out.  '^The  teachers  of  the 
school  at  Ellsworth,  Me.,  have  arranged 
for  four  Sunday-school  socials  during  the 
year.  These  are  exclusively  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school;  and  each  one  ^ill  be 
managed  by  three  classes,  and  will  have 
literary  as  well  as  social  features.  It  is 
hoped  by  them  to  do  something  more  than 
increase  the  feelings  of  good  fellowship." 

The  question  is  often  put:  How  can  we 
interest  the  young  people  who  are  just 
growing  a  little  too  old  for  the  Sunday- 
school,  as  they  think?  What  is  there  for 
them  to  do?  That  question  can  be  vari- 
ously answered,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances and  need  of  each  church  and  Sun- 
day-school. But  it  seems  at  a  suburb  of 
Boston  this  question  is  answered  in  a 
very  happy  fashion :  "The  Central  Church, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  has  a  *Young  Men's 
Sunday  Evening  Club,'  whose  aim  is  to 
increase  the  interest  and  effectiveness  of 
the  evening  service.  It  co  operates  with  the 
pastor  in  planning  each  service,  and  with 
the  choir-leader  and  organist  in  selecting 
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and  providing  appropriate  vocal  and  in- 
struuiental  music,  besides  attending  to 
printing  annonncements.  It  sees  to  it  that 
strangers  and  non-attendants  are  invited 
and  made  welcome  and  shown  to  good 
seats.  A  separate  committee  is  appointed 
for  each  of  these  particulars.  A  Social 
Committee  plans  for  such  gatherings  of  the 
club  as  will  help  to  knit  its  members  more 
cloftely  together.  The  president  of  the 
club  is  Mr.  S.  B.  Capen,  so  widely  known ; 
and  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  that  or- 
ganization means  business." 

Of  a  more  subsoil ing  and  serious  char- 
acter is  the  matter  with  regard  to  our 
Congregationalist  origin  and  polity.  We 
Congregational  Unitarians  ought  to  see  that 
our  Sunday-school  children  are  thoroughly 
taught  the  history,  the  principles,  and  the 
breadth  of  Congregationalism.  It  is  a 
church  government  m  which  can  be  clus- 
tered all  rituals,  varying  beliefs,  and  con- 
trasted social  conditions.  In  ideal  it  is 
all-comprehensive,  giving  the  individual 
independence,  yet  binding  him  to  others 
in  a  hearty  co-operative  zeal.  Progress  is 
one  of  our  great  watchwords  in  Congrega- 
tionalism. This  is  what  our  Trinitarian 
publication  says,  and  what  it  sets  forth  is  as 
true  of  the  Unitarian  branch  as  of  the  Trini- 
tarian: "In  »The  Sunday-school  Treasury' 
for  1895,  announced  last  month,  ten  reasons 
are  given  for  being  a  Congregationalist. 
Some  people  are  Congregationalists  because 
of  their  environment  or  because  they  were 
so  brought  up.  If  asked  to  state  the  prin- 
ciples of  Congregationalism,  they  could  not 
do  so.  Congregationalism  stands  for  some- 
thing. It  is  founded  upon  principles  for 
which  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  willing  to 
suffer  exile  and  even  death.  Those  prin- 
ciples are  still  worthy  of  our  devotion,  and, 
when  understood,  are  calculated  to  awaken 
it.  Our  young  people  should  be  instructed 
in  them,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  in- 
telligently loyal  to  their  own  denomination, 
so  that  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  them,  when  they  remove  somewhere 
else,  whether  they  join  a  Congregational 
church  or  some  other. 

<«A  knowledge  of  their  principles  will  not 
make  them  sectarian,  but  denominational. 
It  will  not  keep  them  out  of  any  other 
church,  if  there  happen  to  be  no  Congregar 
tional  church,  in  the  new  place  to  which 
they  may  go,  but  will  cause  them  to  seek 
that  church,  even  though  it  may  be  weak 
and  unpromising,  rather  than  another  which 
offers  more  social  advantages.  And  not 
only  that:  an  understanding  of  tho!«e  prin- 
ciples will  make  the  young  people  more 
enthusiastic  and  devoted  workers  for  the 
church,  whether  it  be  the  church  of  their 
childhood  or  one  far  removed  from  it  The 
stars  and  stripes  awaken   the  profoundest 


emotions,  not  merely  because  they  are  the 
flag  of  our  country,  but  because  they  repre- 
sent principles  and  a  history  which  make 
one  ready  to  shed  his  blood  in  their  defence. 
It  is  that  kind  of  allegiance  which  Congre- 
gational principles  and  history  are  calcu- 
lated to  evoke." 

We  hear  of  many  new  uses  of  electricity 
and  the  telegraph,  but  the  following  para- 
graph from  Boston  Ideas  tells  of  the  latest 
device:  "The  most  unique  Sunday-school 
in  the  world  is  on  the  line  of  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  among 
the  telegraphers.  The  regular  lesson  leaf  is 
used,  and  all  the  questions  and  answers  are 
given  by  wire." 

The  new  Christmas  Service,  published  by 
the  Unitariah  Sunday  School  Society,  25 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  meets  the  recurrent 
want  of  the  Sunday-schools  who  wish  some- 
thing that  will  both  guide  and  inspire  the 
observance  of  Christmas-tide.  It  contains 
five  bright,  easy  carols,  with  appropriate  re- 
sponsive readings.  Price  five  cents  per 
copy  or  94.00  per  hundred. 

The  current  leaflet  lessons  on  the  "Life 
of  Jesus"  in  the  one-topic  graded  system 
are  now  out  for  December,  the  subjects 
being :  "Jesus  begins  his  Work" ;  "Jesus 
preaches  in  Nazareth" ;  "Jesus  healing  the 
Sick";  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees."  The  In- 
termediate are  prepared  by  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Horton,  and  the  Advanced  by  Rev.  W. 
Hanson  Pulisford.  Price  50  cents  per  hun- 
dred. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Unitarian  Sun- 
day School  Society  is  out  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  will  be  sent  on  application  by  person  or 
mail,  free  of  cost. 

Every  Other  Sunday  for  December  16  will 
be  a  Christmas  number,  with  several  enter- 
taining stories  and  also  articles  and  illustra- 
tions appropriate  to  the  season. 

The  Boston  Sunday  School  Union  held  its 
second  meeting  for  the  season  November 
19,  with  the  following  rich  programme : 
"Would  the  Introduction  of  an  Abridged 
Bible  be  an  Advantage  ?"  "What  are  the 
Best  Methods  of  Getting  Children  to  Memo- 
rize?" Speaker,  Rev.  Frank  L.  Phalen, 
Concord,  N.H.  "What  is  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism ?"  Speaker,  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers, 
Cambridge.  "To  What  Extent  should  the 
Critical  Method  of  Interpreting  the  Script- 
ures be  used  with  Young  Children  V" 
Speaker,  Rev.  Ellery  C.  Butler,  Quincy, 
Mass.  Discussion  opened  by  Rev.  Albert 
Walkley. 

Edward  A.  Horton. 
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LOYALTY. 

By  Miss  Nettie  Stevens,  of  Chelmsford. 

I  have  chosen  for  this  evening  the  subject 
*^  Loyalty/'  a  quality  too  often  lost  sight  of 
by  tne  present  generation  in  their  eager 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  fame,  and  fortune, — 
loyalty  to  Church  and  State,  to  friends, 
kindred,  associates,  and  to  ourselves. 

Loyalty  to  ourselves  in  no  selfish  sense, — 
for  of  him  who  has  the  most  natural  gifts 
or  the  most  acquired  knowledge  and  wisdom 
will  most  be  required, — but  such  loyalty  to 
our  best  selves  as  will  help  us  to  rise  physi- 
cally, morally,  intellectually,  and  spiritually 
toward  that  lofty  ideal  of  what  w*e  may  be, 
of  which  we  now  and  then  catch  glimpses 
in  moments  of  deepest  and  most  serious 
contemplation. 

We  call  ourselves  Unitarians,  and  are 
more  or  less  loyal  to  our  name  and  faith. 
We  need,  perhaps,  to  recall  occasionally  the 
fact  that,  as  Unitarians,  we  stand  for  all 
that  is  noble,  good,  and  true,  all  that  tends 
to  advance  civilization,  to  make  life  better 
worth  living,  fuller  of  useful nef>s  and  true 
happiness ;  to  feel,  too,  that  we  are  not  true 
Unitarians  unless  we  bring  our  lives,  as 
nearly  as  is  in  our  power,  into  harmony 
with  the  highest  ideals. 

To  us  God's  sunshine  is  so  bright,  all 
nature — whether  flower,  tree,  starlit  sky,  or 
tiniest  microscopical  organism — tells  us 
so  plainly  of  the  Love  that  rules  the  world, 
that  we  forget  how  dark  is  the  cloud  of 
theological  superstition  which  hango  over 
the  majority  of  the  human  race.  It  would 
be  pleasanter  to  forget,  were  it  not  true  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  creeds  and  dogmas  of 
other  sects  leads  us  to  prize  more  highly  the 
liffht  and  freedom  of  the  natural  faith  in 
which  we  have  been  reared.  Only  those 
who  have  come  out  from  the  stricter  sects 
can  fully  comprehend,  I  suppose,  the  differ- 
ence between  those  faiths  which  keep  the 
windows  of  the  soul  closed  and  barred  to 
new  revelation  and  that  which  bids  us, 
while  guarding  well  the  good  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  past,  throw  wide  open 
our  souls'  window^s,  and  welcome  every  new 
truth  as  God-given. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  greatest 
and  best  men  and  women  of  America  have 
believed  in  Unitarianism  should  add  to  its 
value  in  our  eyes.  Is  not  the  religion  be- 
lieved in  by  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Lin- 
coln; by  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell; 
by  Calhoun,  Sumner,  and  Curtis;  by  Haw- 
thorne, Bancroft,  and  Motley;  by  Horace 
Mann  and  Agassiz ;  by  Mary  A.  Livermore, 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  and  Julia  Ward 
Howe  ;  by  Channing,  Parker,  and  James 
Freeman  Clarke ;  by  Emerson,  Holmes  and 


Dr.  Hale, — ^worthy  of  our  loyalty  and  best 
effort  ? 

Loyalty  to  our  own  church  means  regular 
attendance  upon  its  services,  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  society  and  of 
its  individual  members,  cordial  welcome  to 
all  strangers,  cheerful  service  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  various  needs  of  the  church,  and, 
above  all,  our  daily  lives  attuned  to  the 
doctrine  of  justice,  truth,  and  love  which 
we  profess. 

Loyalty  to  the  Unitarian  church  at  large 
implies  a  knowledge  of  its  history,  of  the 
work  it  has  done  for  the  advancement  of 
mankind  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  such 
of  its  gpreat  thinkers  as  Theodore  Parker 
and  Channing,  James  Martineau  and  Dr. 
Hale  ;  acquaintance  with  the  wise  charitable 
enterprises  which  it  maintains  in  our  large 
cities;  of  the  educational  work  it  is  doing 
in  the  South,  in  its  Indian  school  in  Mon- 
tana, and  in  its  school  in  Japan ;  of  the 
light  which  the  Post-office  Mission  is  send- 
ing into  the  nooks  and  by-ways  of  the  West 
and  South.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  good 
our  denomination  is  doing  must  oome  a 
desire  to  lend  a  hand. 

If  we  are  loval  to  our  church,  we  shall,  as 
we  go  away  irom  home  for  work  or  study, 
associate  ourselves  with  the  liberal  church 
of  the  place  where  we  are,  interest  ourselves 
in  its  life  and  work,  and  render  what  assist^ 
ance  we  are  able. 

In  deciding  whether  we  are  sufficiently 
loyal  to  our  guild,  we  must  remember  that, 
whatever  help  our  pastor  and  others  may 
kindly  give  us,  the  guild  is  nevertheless  owr 
society;  and  its  success,  measured  by  the 
good  it  may  accomplish  for  its  members, 
for  the  church  or  the  community,  depends, 
or  should  depend,  solely  on  the  efforts  of 
its  members.  Much  has  been  done  by  the 
guild  and  the  union  connected  with  it ; 
but  the  question  for  us  is,  Have  we  each 
and  all  done  as  much  as  we  might  do? 
Have  we  been  as  regular  in  attendance  as 
possible,  and  always  done  our  share  toward 
making  the  services  interesting  and  helpful? 

To  prepare  one  or  two  papers  a  year  re- 
quires considerable  thought  and  labor ;  but 
it  is  work  which  yields  a  large  per  cent,  of 
profit,  if  faithfully  done.  The  selection  of 
an  appropriate  quotation  for  each  meeting 
may  involve  the  expenditure  of  some  time ; 
but,  if  the  quotation  is  a  good  one,  and  espe- 
cially if  it  be  committed  to  memory,  is  the 
time  wasted  ?  Often,  if  the  subject  be  borne 
in  mind  during  the  week,  suitable  quota- 
tions will  be  found  with  no  special  effort. 

So  far  our  guild  work  has  been  largely 
for  ourselves.  Would  it  not  be  well  now  for 
us  to  broaden  our  outlook,  to  select  from  the 
many  fields  of  usefulness  in  which  our 
churches  and  guilds  are  laboring  the  one 
which  seems  best  suited  to  our  powers,  and 
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do  something,  be  it  ever  so  little,  for 
others  ? 

In  closing,  I  cannot  do  better  than  repeat 
Shakspere's  words : — 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
ThoQ  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Let  us  be  true  to  the  best  that  is  in  us,  cul- 
tivate our  talents  unselfishly,  take  a  broad 
view  of  life,  set  before  ourselves  a  lofty 
ideal,  and,  though  that  ideal  grow  with  our 
growth  and  advance  steadily  before  us,  as 
it  surely  will,  pursue  it  faithfully  to  the 
end.  Then  mwt  we  be  found  loyal  where- 
ever  our  loyalty  is  due. 


A  union  conference  of  the  National  Guild 
Alliance,  the  National  Bureau  of  Unity 
Clubs,  and  the  Unitarian  Temperance  So- 
ciety will  be  held  in  Boston  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  December  4  and  6.  The  open- 
ing meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Second 
Church,  Copley  Square,  at  7.80  p.m.,  Tues- 
day, December  4.  The  speakers  will  be  as 
follows:  Rev.  C.  A.  Dickinson,  Berkeley 
Temple,  **The  Institutional  Church'';  Rev. 
G.  L.  Perin,  Shawmut  Avenue  Universalist 
Church,  *'The  Every-day  Church";  Prof. 
Francis  G.  Peabody,  Harvard  University, 
''The  Churches  in  their  Relations  to  Social 
Problems. ' ' 

The  conference  will  meet  in  Channing 
Hall,  25  Beacon  Street,  at  10  a.m.  Wednes- 
day, December  5.  The  programme  will  be 
as  follows:  devotional  service;  '*Why  the 
Open  Church?"  Rev.  George  W.  Cooke, 
who  will  preside  at  all  the  meetings ;  *'The 
Church  in  Relation  to  Social  Problems," 
Rev.  H.  C.  MacDougall,  Marblehead;  *'How 
to  conduct  a  Guild,"  Mr.  Warren  A.  Rod- 
man, Wellesley  Hills;  ''Practical  Work, 
and  how  to  accomplish  it,"  Mrs.  Laura  B. 
Martine,  Dorchester;  "Temperance  for 
Children,"  Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot,  Boston;  "The 
Work  of  the  Temperance  Society,"  Rev. 
George  H.  Hosmer,  Dorchester;  12.. 30  p.m. 
the  conference  will  take  a  recess ;  devotional 
service;  "The  Work  of  the  Unity  Club," 
Mr.  E.  C.  Worcester,  Hudson;  "The 
Churches  in  Relation  to  Amusements," 
Rev.  Pitt  Dillingham,  Brockton;  "An  Ex- 
periment in  Guild  Work,"  Rev.  G.  F. 
Wright,  Lowell;  "The  Friendly  Workers," 
Miss  Lillian  P.  Richards,  Boston;  "How 
shall  we  make  the  Guild  a  Success  ?"  Miss 
Kate  L.  Brown,  Hyde  Park. 

The  papers  and  addresses  will  be  limited 
to  about  fifteen  minutes  in  length.  Time 
will  be  afforded,  therefore,  for  questions, 
discussions,  and  reports  from  clubs  and 
guilds.  Those  in  attendance  are  invited  to 
speak  promptly  and  briefly,  to  report  such 
of  their  experiences  as  may  be  of  beneflt  to 
others,  and  to  help  in  making  the  meetings 
a  success. 

All  guilds,  Unity  Clubs,  temperance  so- 


cieties, and  other  kindred  organizations,  of 
whatever  name,  are  invited  to  send  as  many 
delegates  as  possible.  A  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  to  all  interested  to  attend  and 
participate. 

We  learn  that  the  guild  in  Barre,  Mass., 
is  starting  in  with  a  conference  and  praise 
meeting,  led  in  turn  by  the  members,  an- 
other member  besides  the  leader  opening  a 
topic  for  discussion.  This  seems  to  have 
worked  well  so  far. 

The  guild  at  Bolton,  Mass.,  held  its  anni- 
versary October  7,  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises. This  organization  has  been  very 
helpful  in  the  parish.  We  find  the  follow- 
ing subjects  instanced  among  those  consid- 
ered this  fall:  "Black  Beauty,"  "What 
Work  the  Guild  shall  do,"  '^Florence 
Niehtingale,"  "The  History  of  our  Church," 
"The  World's  Benefactors,"  "Dorothea 
Dix,"  "Thanksgiving  Day  in  History." 

The  president  of  the  National  Guild 
Alliance  went  to  Sheffield,  111.,  to  attend  the 
State  Conference,  and  address  the  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  guilds.  He  found  there 
was  a  guild  in  the  church  there,  which 
meets  every  week.     It   is  now  using  Rev. 

A.  W.  Gould's  "Beginnings"  for  its  meet- 
ings* going  over  the  early  stories  in  the 
Bible. 

In  the  Wellesley  Hills  (Mass.)  society 
the  young  people  have  arranged  for  a  course 
on  reform  movements  and  charities.  Mr. 
Barrows  speaks   on  "Prison  Reform";  Dr. 

B.  F.  Trueblood,  on  "The  American  Peace 
Society";  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  on  "What 
Kind  of  Education  is  the  Most  Impor- 
tant?"; Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  on  "The 
Associated  Charities" ;  Mr.  F.  B.  Fay,  on 
"The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children" ;  Mrs.  Bernard  Whitman,  on 
"Lend  a  Hand." 

We  welcome  to  the  list  of  guilds — and  of 
course  we  wish  it  to  join  the  Alliance  —  the 
Hale  Union  of  Newton  Centre,  which  is 
entering  on  the  new  year's  work  with  vigor. 
It  undertakes  charity,  besides  conducting 
Sunday  evt-ning  meetings.  We  notice  that 
the  Post-office  Mission  and  Friendlv  Letter 
work  have  a  share  in  its  interest,  while  the 
City  Poor  Farm,  Hospital,  Seamen's  Refuges, 
etc.,  will  receive  reading  matter  from  this 
society. 

The  Open  Church,  a  monthly  paper  pub- 
lished at  East  Lexinfrton,  Mass.,  takes  the 
place  of  Our  Young  People  in  representing 
the  cause*  of  guilds.  Unity  Clubs,  temper- 
ance societies,  and  kindred  organizations. 
Rev.  George  W.  Cooke  is  the  editor.  There 
is  much  of  interest  in  the  two  numbers  which 
have  already  appeared.  We  would  urge  the 
guilds  to  subscribe  largely  for  this  paper. 
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The  work  on  the  guild  manaal  is  re- 
ported as  being  ''well  toward  completion. 
It  will  contain  ten  or  twelve  services,  forms 
of  organization,  and  about  thirty  hymns 
with  music."  We  hope  it  may  have  a  large 
use. 

Will  all  interested  please  to  note  the  new 
address  of  the  president  of  the  Alliance, 
B.  R.  Bulkeley,  and  send  guild  items  to 
him,  so  that  they  may  appear  in  the  Uni- 
tarian guild  column  ?  The  address  is  Unity 
Church,  corner  of  Dearborn  Avenue  and 
Walton  Place,  Chicago.     B.  R.  Bclkeley. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 


A  union  conference  of  guilds.  Unity 
Clubs,  and  the  Unitarian  Temperance 
Society  will  be  held  on  December  4  and  De- 
cember 5  in  Boston. 

An  earnest  invitation  is  extended  to 
members  of  the  Temperance  Society  as  well 
as  to  the  guilds  and  Unity  Clubs,  and  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  organizations. 

Guilds  and  Unity  Clubs  are  urged  to 
make  temperance  the  subject  of  at  least 
one  meeting  this  winter.  It  is  still  a  living 
issue,  and  is  likely  to  be  so  for  many  a  long 
year.  It  is  especially  important  to  under- 
stand the  workings  of  some  of  the  methods 
now  in  vogue  for  restricting  the  liquor 
traffic. 

It  is  especially  important  to  know  about 
the  Norwegian  system,  and  to  have  an  in- 
telligent opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
"Norwegian  Bill*'  proposed  for  Massachu- 
setts. We  urge  our  young  people*s  clubs  to 
study  this  as  well  as  other  methods  of  com- 
bating the  evils  of  intemperance. 

The  Women's  Alliance  have  issued  a  leaf- 
let containing  suggestions  for  its  study 
classes  this  winter. 

It  is  called  "Religion  for  Week-days," 
and  a  most  excellent  list  of  practical  sub- 
jects is  given  in  outline  and  with  references. 
Among  the  others  is  Temperance,  outlined 
as  follows : — 

THE   TEMPERANCE   CAUSE. 

What  are  the  duties  of  church  members 
toward  the  cause  of  temperance  ? 

The  duties  of  women  ? 

The  public  schools  and  the  Sunday- 
schools,  have^  they  responsibilities  in  this 
direction  ? 

How  may  boys  be  protected  against  the 
dangers  of  intemperance? 

The  prohibition  law  ;  its  practical  working. 

Temperance  and  abstinence. 

Reform  of  the  intemperate. 

Preventive  measures. 

Illustrations  from  practical  methods  actu- 
ally employed. 


(Let  members  narrate  incidents  of 
methods  which  have  been  snccessful.) 

See  tracts  of  Unitarian  Temperance 
Society ;  **TenBperance  Efforts  and  Temper- 
ance Methods,"  J.  F.  Clarke ;  and  A.  U.  A. 
Tract,  No.  61. 

What  Dr.  E.  Long  Fox  says  (president  of 
the  British  Medical  Association)  :  — 

'^When  great  influence  is  exercised  by 
members  of  our  profession  in  this  question 
[temperance],  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
they  have  how  harmful  alcohol  is  to  vitality, 
how  injurious  to  many  organs  of  the  body, 
and  when  that  advice  is  tendered  with  the 
quiet,  tender  kindliness  which  shows  that 
we  have  the  best  interests  of  the  patient  at 
heart,  I  do  not  think  that  any  method  of 
supporting  the  temperance  cause  will  com- 
mand more  attention.  I  need  not  say  that, 
great  as  this  influence  of  our  profession  may 
be  when  exercised  by  a  temperance  medical 
man,  the  chance  of  turning  an  inebriate 
from  the  error  of  his  ways  is  enhanced 
a  thousand  fold  if  the  speaker  is  a  total 
abstainer  himself.  [Loud  cheers.]  What  • 
a  noble  thing  it  is  for  a  young  man  just 
entering  our  profession  to  take  up  this 
form  of  self-denial,  if  self-denial  it  be,  as 
one  factor  in  his  great  mission  of  benefitine: 
the  human  race  I  [Cheers.]  Where  should 
we  be  without  this  honorable  ambition  ? 
Where  would  science  be?  Who  of  us 
would  not  give  almost  anything  in  the 
world  to  be  able  to  give  the  world  either  a 
preventive  or  a  cure  for  phthisis  or  cancer  ? 
Who  amongst  us  seniors  do  not  feel  almost 
a  kind  of  jealousy  of  our  grandchildren 
because  they  will  have  opportunities  of 
knowledge  far  beyond  our  wildest  dreams? 
Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  a  grand  thing 
for  the  young  men  entering  our  profession 
with  all  their  scientific  ambition,  with  all 
their  enthusiasm  for  benefiting  their  gener- 
ation, if  they  would  take  up  this  total  ab- 
stinence from  a  drug  whicb  they  know  is 
not  only  interfering  with  the  health  and 
shortening  -  the  lives  of  more  thousands  of 
their  fellow-creatures  than  tubercular  dis- 
ease or  cancer  combined  [cheers],  but  ia 
also  hindering  and  hampenng  these  north- 
ern nations  of  Europe  in  making  greater 
advances  in  all  good  ways?  Such  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  young  men  entering 
our  profession  is  for  no  corruptible  crown. 
The  time  is  passing,  it  is  true,  when  to  be 
an  abstainer  is  any  bar  to  professional  suc- 
cess because  people  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  teetotalers.  We  older  men  have 
fought  the  fight  of  that  kind  of  difficulty; 
and  our  reward  to  day  is  to  know  that  the 
profession  is  really  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  against  excess,  and  in  the  main  we 
are  honored  by  the  profession  for  being 
what  we  are." 
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A  series  of  handbooks  on  the  '^History 
of  Religions,"  edited  by  Prof.  Morris 
Ja<*trow,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  issued 
by  Ginn  &  Co.  The  first  volume  of  the 
series  will  be  written  by  Prof.  E.  W. 
Hopkins  of  Bryn  Mawr,  on  <*The  Religions 
of  India." 

"The  Deeper  Meanings."  By  Frederic 
A.  Hinckley.  Boston:  George  H.  Ellis. — 
Four  earnest  sermons  that  will  carry  heal- 
ing on  their  wings. 

A  "David  Swing  Memorial  Volume," 
compiled  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Starriug, 
and  consisting  of  the  great  preacher's  cor- 
rected sermons,  will  soon  be  published  by 
T.  Neely,  Chicago.  It  will  be  sold  by  sub- 
scription. 

"Messages  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love. 
Selections  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year  from 
the  Sermons  and  Writings  of  James  Free- 
man Clarke."  Boston:  George  H.  Ellis. 
This  little  volume  will  surely  prove  to  be 
an  inspiring  handbook  of  devotion  to  any 
serious  reader.  The  selections  are  admi- 
rably made  by  Miss  Lilian  F.  Clarke,  and 
the  book  is  attractively  bound  and  finished. 

Two  sermons  by  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke, 
on  "The  Humanity  of  Jesos"  and  "The 
Love  we  bear  to  Jesus,"  have  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  as  a  Christmas  token,  by 
Philip  Green,  London.  Price  one  shilling. 
For  those  who  love  and  honor  Jesus,  and 
desire  to  do  something  in  connection  with 
his  birthday  to  make  his  spirit  prevail, 
there  could  hardly  be  a  more  desirable 
Christmas  gift. 

The  ninth  and  last  volume  of  Prof. 
Huxley's  Collected  Essays  is  now  offered  to 
the  public  (1^1.25,  Appletons).  Its  title  is 
"Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  Other  Essays." 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  equal  number  of 
volumes  from  any  other  writer  containing 
such  rich  and  varied  scientific  information, 
coupled  with  such  blear  strong  thought,  par- 
ticularly thought  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  Evolution,  as  are  found  in  these  nine 
volumes. 

The  two  books  in  Mr.  West's  "Life 
Series"  which  we  noticed  last  month  (Rev. 
Charles  G.  Ames's  "As  Natural  as  Life"  and 
Mr.  West's  "In  Love  with  Love")  have  just 
been  issued  in  a  very  attractive  holiday  edi- 
tion, with  white  covers  and  gilt  lettering 
and  edges.  Price  9L00.  Additional  vol- 
umes in  the  series  are  promised  from  Rev. 
John  W.  Chadwick,  Dr.  E.  L.  Rexford,  Dr. 
M.  D.  Shutter,  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  Rev. 
Frank  O.  Hall,  and  others. 


"The  Olive  and  the  Pine"  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  of  poems  by  Martha  Perry  Lowe, 
which  has  passed  to  a  second  edition  (D. 
Lothrop  Company,  Boston,  publishers).  It 
is  dedicated  to  the  author's  husband.  Rev. 
Charles  Lowe,  who  holds  an  honored  place 
in  the  history  of  American  Unitarian  ism. 
The  poems,  which  are  forty-four  in  number, 
are  classified  in  three  groups.  "Part  I., 
Spain";  "Part  IL,  New  England";  and 
"Part  III.,  Miscellaneous  Po«»ms."  The 
subjects  are  varied,  and  we  are  given  many 
pleasant  pictures  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  Especially  are  the  poems  inspired  by 
scenes  and  experiences  m  Spain  full  of 
interest,  seeming  to  transport  one  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  indolence  and  the  charm 
of  a  picturesque  land  and  a  half-dead 
civilization. 

The  death  of  the  last  of  our  great  Ameri- 
can poets  draws  attention  anew  to  his  writ- 
ings. These  writings  are  as  varied  as  they 
are  brilliant.  Dr.  Holmes's  works  are  pub- 
lished complete  in  fifteen  volumes,  by 
Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co.  Of  the  fifteen,  the 
first  twelve  are  prose,  and  the  last  three  are 
poetry.  Their  titles  are  as  follows  :  1.  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table ;  2.  The  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Breakfast  Table ;  3.  The  Poet 
at  the  Breakfast  Table  ;  4.  Over  the  Tea- 
cups; 5.  Elsie  Venner  (a  novel);  6.  The 
Guardian  Angel  (a  novel)  ;  7.  A  Mortal  An- 
tipathy (a  novel);  8.  Pages  from  an  Old 
Volume  of  Life;  9.  Medical  Essays;  10. 
Our  Hundred  Days  in  Europe;  11.  John 
Lothrop  Motley  (a  biography);  12.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  (a  biography) ;  13,  14,  and 
15.  Poems.  Dr.  Holmes's  "Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table"  and  several  of  his  poems 
are  issued  in  finely  illustrated  editions. 
His  publishers  also  issue  a  "Holmes  Birth- 
day Book"  and  a  "Holmes  Calendar  Book." 

A  valuable  help  in  Bible  study  has  been 
prepared  by  Charles  F.  Kent,  Ph.D.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Biblical  Literature  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  It  is  called  the  "Students' 
Chronological  Chart  of  Biblical  History." 
It  gives  very  clearly,  vet  in  small  compass, 
the  dates  of  most  of  the  important  events  of 
Jewish  history,  and  of  the  history  of  those 
peoples  contiguous  to  the  Jews  whose  in- 
fluence affected  the  Jewish  people.  To 
stu'iy  the  Bible  with  this  chart  before  one 
makes  the  sequence  of  events  and  their 
historic  setting  much  clearer  than  they 
would  otherwise  be.  The  dates  are  gener- 
ally carefully  fixed,  and  according  to  the 
chronology  of  the  later  and  more  reliable 
scholarship.  The  one  fault  of  the  chart  is 
its  omission  to  give  dates  of  Bible  books  so 
far  as  known.  The  chart  costs  onlv  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Congregational  Book  Store,  175  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago. 
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Rev.  George  W.  Cooke  has  begun  the 
publication  of  a  small  monthly  paper  called 
The  Open  Church,  in  the  interest,  as  the 
paper  says,  "of  practical  religion" ;  or,  to  be 
more  specific,  for  the  purpose  of  advocating 
a  church  "open  every  day  of  the  week,"  and 
engaged  steadily  in  humane,  philanthropic, 
and  educational  work,  as  well  as  in  the 
activities  of  the  ordinary  church.  Mr. 
Cooke  very  earnestly  believes  in  what  is 
coming  to  be  called  **the  institutional 
church,"  or  in  churches  carried  on  less  for 
theological  and  more  for  humanitarian  ends 
than  the  church  of  the  past  has  been.  It 
will  be  the  aim  of  the  new  paper  to  help 
forward  the  growth  of  such  churches.  The 
subscription  price  is  fifty  cents  a  year. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Cooke,  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  Caroline  J.  Bartlett  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  wants  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Unitarian  to  the  lecturer 
of  Miss  Lillian  £.  Hiller  of  Dunkirk, 
N.Y.  Miss  Hiller  has  lectured  acceptably 
upon  "Ibsen"  and  upon  other  subjects  at  a 
number  of  points  in  Michigan.  She  has  a 
mind  of  unusual  insight  and  sympathy  with 
her  author,  and  yet  a  discrimination  which 
prevents  her  from  unmeasured  praise.  The 
fact  that  Miss  Hiller  has  been  totally  blind 
since  a  few  weeks  after  her  birth,  and 
that  she  has  gained  her  culture  under  this 
great  disability,  must  excite  the  interest  of 
all.  Miss  Hiller  was  for  nearly  three  years 
a  student  in  the  Meadville  Theological 
Seminary,  and  counts  Prof.  Freeman  and 
other  Meadville  people  among  her  warm 
friends  and  supporters.  Miss  Bartlett  will 
be  glad  to  correspond  with  any  one  desiring 
to  make  an  engagement  with  Miss  Hiller. 

"Unitarian  Belief,  Old  and  New."  By 
John  White  Chadwick.  Boston :  George 
H.  Ellis. — A  hearty  welcome  will  greet  this 
book.  It  is  inscribed  to  "The  Unitarian 
family  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  men  of  force  and  genius  who 
have  been  my  teachers  from  my  youth  up, 
and  to  those  friends  of  my  society  in  Brook- 
lyn who  for  thirty  years  have  given  me  so 
freely  of  their  trust  and  love.*'  On  the 
title-page  stands  the  simple  motto  "From 
faith  to  faith."  The  table  of  contents  runs 
as  follows :  Historical  Introduction ;  The 
Doctrine  of  Man;  Concerning  God;  The 
Bible ;  Christianity ;  Concerning  Jesus ; 
The  Future  Life ;  The  Great  Salvation ; 
Loss  and  Gain.  The  chapters,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  and  last,  are  revised 
from  lectures  given  in  Brooklyn.  The  whole 
book,  however,  is  of  one  piece,  and  rings 
with  the  strong  vivid  personality  of  the 
author.  In  summing  up  the  loss  and  gain, 
Mr.  Chadwick  says :  "If  there  is  a  word  in 


the  whole  scope  of  moral  and  religious 
usage  that  has  been  enlarged  and  glorified 
by  the  process  of  the  suns,  it  is  the  word 
*  Unitarian.'  The  name  which  stands  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  is  as  good 
a  name  as  can  be  fashioned  by  the  human 
voice." 
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[HewB  items  are  solicited  from  all  our  minieterB 
and  other  tporkera     Send  them  to  the  Eurros  of 

THE  UNITABIAN,  141  F&ANKLIK  8t.,  BOSTON,  btfOTO 

the  ISth  of  the  month.] 

Annual  Meeting  Suffolk  Conference. 

Arlington  Street  Chiu^h,  Thursday  even- 
ing, December  13,  7.30  o'clock.  Pro- 
gramme: Opening  address,  by  the  presi- 
dent, Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D. 
Business :  general  subject  for  consideration, 
'* Applied  Christianity.''  Speakers:  Rev. 
John  Cuckson,  **The  Duty  of  a  Living 
Church  to  a  Living  Age";  George  W. 
Stone,  Esq.,  **The  Value  of  Organization^^ ; 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  '*The  Institu- 
tional Church";  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage, 
^^The  Making  of  Citizens."  A  cordial  in- 
vitation is  extended  to  all. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— The  past  two 
months,  since  the  opening  of  the  university 
on  October  1,  have  been  busy  and  crowded 
months  in  the  Unitarian  church  here.  Old 
students  to  welcome  back;  a  multitude  of 
new  students  to  get  acquainted  with,  to 
assist  in  finding  rooms,  and  to  advise  with ; 
various  receptions  for  the  new  students  to 
arrange  for;  the  Bible  class  work  for  the 
year  to  plan ;  the  Unity  Club  work  to  ar- 
range and  get  on  foot;  a  year's  work  for 
the  Young  Men's  Guild  to  lay  out  and 
launch;  the  same  for  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters ;  the  Sunday-school  and  the  Saturday 
Sewing-school  both  to  get  well  started  for 
the  season;  the  Ladies'  Union  work  for  the 
year — literary,  social,  and  charitable  —  to 
plan  and  lay  out ;  a  series  of  social  gather- 
ings for  the  students  to  be  arranged  for,  to 
run  through  the  year, — part  at  the  church 
and  part  at  private  houses, — so  as  to  insure 
to  the  foreign  students  a  real  and  helpful 
social  life  while  here  away  from  home  and 
friends, — all  this,  besides  the  regular  Sun- 
day services  and  the  ordinary  parish  work 
of  each  week,  has  filled  the  hands  of  minis- 
ter, minister's  wife  and  family,  and  other 
helpers  about  as  full  as  hands  are  ever  filled 
in  this  world.  But  the  work  is  prosperous, 
and  that  makes  it  seem  light. 

The  student  attendance  at  the  university 
this  year  approaches  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred, besides  seven  or  eight  hundred  more 
in  the  high  school  (virtually  a  preparatory 
school  for  the  university)  and  the  School  of 
Music.  Of  these  the  Unitarian  church  is 
attracting  to  its  services,  its  Bible  classes, 
its  young  people's  organizations,  etc.,  its 
full  share,  and  more. 
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A  pleasant  event  which  occurred  two 
weeks  ago  was  the  pnrchase  by  the  Unity 
Club  of  a  bust  of  Emerson,  and  the  public 
presentation  of  the  same  to  the  church,  with 
appropriate  addresses  by  Mr.  Robert 
Phillips,  the  president  of  the  club,  Prof. 
Pettee  of  the  university,  and  Mr.  Sidney 
H.  Morse,  the  sculptor. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Liver  more  has  recently 
been  here,  lecturing  in  the  Unity  Club 
course  on  Friday  evening  and  preaching  on 
Sunday  evening.  •  Her  addresses  were  both 
wonderful  in  their  power.  The  church  was 
packed,  and  hundreds  went  away  unable 
even  to  find  standing-room. 
— Mr.  Sunderland  has  recently  begun  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  monthly  sermons, 
under  the  name  of  "A  College  Town  Pul- 
pit. ' '  The  titles  of  the  three  sermons  thus 
far  issued  are  **The  SouPs  Cry  for  God,'' 
** Jesus  as  Humanity's  Ideal,"  and  '* Sec- 
tarianism: Its  Evils,  Causes,  and  Cure." 
These  sermons  are  already  proving  a  great 
help  in  his  work.  Five  hundred  copies  of 
one  of  the  sermons  were  taken  at  the  church 
door  last  Sunday  evening.  Several  thousand 
have  already  been  distributed,  largely  among 
the  students,  many  of  whom,  after  reading 
the  sermons,  send  them  home  or  away  to 
friends.  Thus  they  go  as  missionary  seed 
all  over  the  country.  The  Bryant  Centen- 
nial Celebration  held  here  on  November  3 
— an  account  of  which  is  given  on  another 
page — was  a  great  success. 

Boston,  MasB. — The  Sunday  evening  ser- 
vices at  the  Parker  Memorial,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of 
Churches,  are  proving  very  attractive.  Dr. 
Hale  and  Mr.  Savage  have  each  preached 
to  the  largest  congregation  the  hall  would 
hold. 

— The  subjects  treated  and  the  speakers 
treating  them  in  the  Citizenship  Class  of 
the  South  Congregational  Sunday-school, 
comer  Exeter  and  Newbury  Streets,  are  as 
follows:  November  25,  Mr.  Benjamin  Pet- 
tee,  *'The  Law  of  Settlement";  December 
2,  Col.  Henry  Stone,  **The  Dependants  of 
the  State";  December  9,  Mr.  S.  B.  Pear- 
main,  '*The  Stock  Market";  December  IH, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Rutan,  **City  Government"; 
December  23,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ames,  **Fine 
Art  in  the  Schools";  December  30,  Mr. 
Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  '*The  Primaries";  Jan- 
uary 7,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Hubbard,  **  Indus- 
trial Education." 

— At  the  Unitarian  Club  a  very  important 
subject  was  presented  by  Rev.  Minot  J. 
Savage,  in  the  suggestion  by  a  committee  of 
the  directors  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  that  there  should  be  a  new 
office  created  in  the  Association,  to  be 
called  a  financial  secretaryship.  Mr.  Sav- 
age said :  * '  We  all  know  that  Dr.  Reynolds 
tried  to  do  too  much.  As  some  one  said  to 
me,  he  was  two  men  in  one,  representing 
both  the  business  sense  and  the  sentiment 


of  American  Unitarianism.  Now,  no  one 
man  can  have  strength  equal  to  this  double 
task.  As  one  result  of  our  deliberations, 
we  selected  with  practical  unanimity  Rev. 
George  Batchelor  to  be  secretary.  That  you 
already  know.  But  it  seemed  to  us  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  financial  secretary  also, 
— a  layman,  we  thought,  — a  man  who  should 
have  it  in  his  liands  to  organize  the  giving, 
organize  the  churches  so  that  they  should 
give  more,  present  the  business  of  this 
matter  in  a  business  way  to  business  men. 
We  thought  that  in  this  way  the  income  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  might 
be  doubled.  And  the  board  of  directors, 
moreover,  is  almost  unanimous  in  thinking 
that  this  is  the  wise  thing  to  do. 

**Now,  we  have  a  man  in  mind  who  is 
admirably  fitted  for  this  position, — an  en- 
thusiastic Unitarian,  a  man  who  is  a  suc- 
cessful business  man,  and  who  would  have 
been  an  even  more  successful  minister.  But 
here  is  our  dilemma.  We  do  not  want  to 
ask  this  man  to  take  this  place,  and  then 
have  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
at  the  annual  meeting  next  May,  refuse  to 
indorse  our  action.  We  want  your  opinion 
here  to-night.  If  that  agrees  with  ours,  we 
will  mail  circulars  to  all  the  life  members, 
asking  them  their  opinion;  and  thus  we 
shall  be  able  pretty  accurately  to  get  the 
sense  of  the  Association  before  committing 
ourselves  to  definite  action. ' ' 

An  informal  vote  was  taken;  and  the 
meeting  imanimously  indorsed  Mr.  Savage's 
proposition. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — Unity  Church,  under 
the  joint  pastorship  of  Miss  Marion  Mur- 
dock  and  Miss  Florence  Buck,  is  flourish- 
ing and  happy.  An  excellent  announcement 
card  is  issued  monthly,  and  every  depart- 
ment is  shown  ta  be  full  of  activity. 

Conoord,  N.H. — At  the  Unitarian  church, 
Sunday,  November  11,  in  the  absence  of  the 
pastor.  Rev.  Alfred  R.  Hussey  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  occupied  the  pulpit,  and  de- 
livered an  able  sermon  from  the  text,  *'I 
am  the  resurrection  and  the  life. ' '  He  held 
the  closest  attention  of  his  audience  through- 
out. 

Mr.  Hussey  has  nearly  completed  his 
course  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and 
will  enter  upon  a  career  of  great  promise. 

Des  Moines,  la — Mrs.  Hunting  (wife  of 
the  late  Rev.  S.  S.  Hunting,  who  established 
the  Unitarian  church  here)  has  removed 
from  Des  Moines  to  Quincy,  Mass.,  where 
she  will  make  her  home.  Before  her  de- 
parture a  farewell  reception  was  given  her 
by  the  Des  Moines  church.  She  has  re- 
cently placed  in  the  church  parlors  fine 
portraits  of  Charles  Sumner  and  Bryant. 

Detroit,  Mich.— Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore 
lectured  at  the  Church  of  Oiu*  Father  No- 
vember  20,  to  a  large  and  delighted  audi- 
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ence,  on  *  *  A  Dream  of  To-morrow. ' '  The 
church  is  going  forward  with  steady  pros- 
perity under  the  conscientious  and  able 
leadership  of  its  pastor.  Rev.  Lee  S.  McCol- 
lester. 

Q^neva,  111. — On  October  21  Mrs.  Celia 
Parker  WooUey  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  church.  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  preached  the  sermon ;  and  the  service 
was  participated  in  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Gould, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Acton,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Eddowes. 

Orand  Rapids,  Mich. —  Rev.  Charles 
Fluhrer,  D.  D. ,  has  resigned  his  pastorate 
here  after  eighteen  years  of  able  service,  to 
go  to  the  church  which  Mr.  Pullman  has 
recently  built  at  his  early  home  in  Albion, 
N.  Y.  Dr.  Fluhrer  will  be  greatly  missed, 
not  only  in  Grand  Rapids,  but  in  the  State, 
where  he  has  made  himself  widely  known 
and  influential.  He  leaves  behind  him  a 
large  and  prosperous  society  and  a  very 
beautiful  new  church  dedicated  only  a  year 
or  two  ago. 

Helena,  Mont. — Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker  has 
been  winning  great  favor  among  the  Helena 
people  by  an  address  which  he  has  recently 
made  on  '*Our  Capital  c«.  Corruption,"  in 
which  he  gave  what  seem  to  be  strong  rea- 
sons why  the  capital  of  the  State  should 
remain  at  Helena.  The  address  was  not 
only  printed  in  the  papers,  but  circulated 
widely  in  pamphlet  form. 

lo^^a. — The  Iowa  Conference,  at  its  re- 
cent meeting,  appointed  a  committee  of  five 
to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  Religion 
Old  and  New  (which  the  Davenport  and  Des 
Moines  parishes  now  carry  on  by  them- 
selves) as  a  State  paper.  The  question  is 
asked:  **Why  cannot  every  parish  in  the 
State  secure  from  one  to  three  columns  of 
local  advertisements  and  contribute  a  like 
amount  of  local  reading  matter,  and  so  have 
from  one  to  three  hundred  copies  of  the 
paper  each  month,  at  a  cost  which  can  be 
met  by  the  advertisements  and  subscrip- 
tions ?  This  is  really  a  rare  chance  to  add 
a  powerful  factor  to  the  working  forces  of 
the  Church,  and   it  should  not  be  put  by.  ^  ^ 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. — The  new  chiu-ch  here 
is  almost  finished,  and  is  to  be  dedicated 
the  second  week  in  December.  The  fare- 
well service  in  the  old  church  will  be  held 
on  Sunday,  the  9th,  Rev.  C.  G.  Howland, 
the  former  pastor,  preaching.  On  Tuesday 
evening,  the  11th,  there  will  be  a  social 
dedication  and  house-warming,  with  a  ban- 
quet for  all  the  workingmen  who  have 
helped  build  the  church,  together  with  their 
wives  and  invited  guests.  On  Wednesday 
evening  will  occur  the  dedication  proper, 
with  speeches  by  Mr.  Jones  and  Dr.  Hirsch 
of  Chicago;  Mr.  Howland;  Mr.  Alcott  of 
Elgin,  111.  ;  and  Miss  Murdock  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  On  Wednesday,  through  the 
day,   and    Thursday,  day  and  evening,  will 


be  held  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mich- 
igan Unitarian  Conference.  An  interesting 
programme  has  been  arranged.  Besides  the 
business  of  the  conference,  reports  from 
churches,  etc.,  there  are  to  be  papers,  ad- 
dresses, and  discussions  upon  the  following 
subjects  among  others:  **The  Sociological 
Church, "  *  *  What  should  the  People  expect 
of  the  Minister?"  "What  should  the  Min- 
ister expect  of  the  Church?"  **The  Impor- 
tance of  Business  Methods  in  Church 
Work."  Besides  the  Unitarian  ministers 
of  the  State,  it  is  expected  that  several 
leading  Universalist  ministers  will  be  pres- 
ent, also  Rabbi  Grossman  of  Detroit,  Prof. 
Albion  Small,  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush,  and 
Rev.  A.  W.  Gould  of  Chicago,  and  others. 
A  cordial  and  earnest  invitation  is  extended 
to  all  the  liberal  churches  in  the  State  to 
send  delegates. 

Madison,  "Wis. — The  work  in  the  L'ni- 
tarian  church  here  under  the  leadership  of 
the  new  pastor.  Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds,  is 
waking  up,  and  showing  unwonted  signs  of 
vigor  and  prosperity.  Mr.  Simonds  is  a 
very  able  and  attractive  speaker,  and  his 
congregations  are  already  large.  He  is  now 
in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  four  morning 
sermons  on  "Great  Questions  in  Religion, 
Morals,  and  Social  Reform,"  and  a  series 
of  six  evening  lectures  on  "American  In- 
stitutions. " 

Michigan. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  Unitarian  Conference  will  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  the 
new  church  in  Kalamazoo,  December  11-13. 
For  further  information  see  under  "Kala- 
mazoo. 
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Ne^v  Haven,  Conn. — We  have  received 
from  a  leading  worker  in  the  Unitarian 
movement  carried  on  here  by  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Badger  a  very  warm  and  earnest  tribute  to 
the  beloved  leader  so  suddenly  cut  down. 
The  letter  speaks  of  Mr.  Badger's  quicken- 
ing influence  in  the  Universalist  society  in 
whose  house  of  worship  he  preached  for 
a  time,  and  the  desire  of  that  society  that 
he  should  become  their  pastor,  but  more 
especially  of  his  services  held  in  Warner 
Hall,  and  the  efforts  made  in  connection 
with  the  same  to  organize  a  Unitarian  so- 
ciety. His  ability  as  a  preacher,  the  depth 
of  his  spiritual  insight,  and  the  breadth 
and  sweetness  of  his  Christian  spirit  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  all  who  heard  or 
came  in  contact  with  him.  Among  these 
his  death  is  keenly  felt.  Will  the  move- 
ment that  he  started  be  carried  on  ?  It  is 
believed  that  so  promising  a  beginning 
should  be  continued. 

Ne'w  York,  N.Y. — The  first  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  League  of  Unitarian 
Women  was  held  Friday,  November  2,  at 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York, 
Mrs.  Hooper,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 
After  the  reports  of  secretary  and  treasurer 
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the  religious  news  report,  giving  an  acconnt 
of  the  Conference  at  Saratoga,  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Hale;  and  this  was  supplemented  by 
a  statement,  by  Mrs.  Davis,  of  the  work 
done  by 'our  denomination  in  Japan. 

Mrs.  Hooper  then  introduced  Miss  Char- 
lotte Morrill  of  Brooklyn,  who  read  a  paper, 
witty  as  well  as  wise,  on  *'The  Moral  In-, 
fluence  of  the  Press."  She  thought  that, 
with  its  column  after  column  reeking  with 
vulgarity,  crime,  and  disaster,  it  could  but 
exert  a  most  demoralizing  influence  on  the 
community.  It  needs  no  prophet  to  answer 
the  question.  What  will  the  harvest  be  ? 
when  such  seed  is  sown  in  the  mind  of  the 
people. 

In  closing,  she  denounced  another  feature 
of  the  press, — more  of  cultivated  Boston 
than  of  cosmopolitan  New  York, — that  of 
devoting  a  column  to  a  little  inane  talk  and 
a  picture,  and  headed  **The  Woman's  Cor- 
ner." Why  not  devote  the  opposite  comer 
to  a  few  such  articles  as  ^^Do  Men  know 
Men?"  **Some  Interesting  Men,  and  What 
they  are  doing,"  ** Electric  Hair-dying," 
with  the  heading,  **The  Men's  Corner"  ? 

Mrs.  Charles  N.  Chad  wick  then  addressed 
the  league  on  **The  Influence  of  the  News- 
paper on  Home  Life."  She  did  not  wish 
to  appear  hostile  to  the  press,  recognizing, 
as  she  did,  much  that  was  worthy  about  it, 
still  she  was  forced  to  protest  against  its 
low  morality.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
home  life  to-day  is  its  mentality.  Once 
you  reduce  the  mental  standard,  and  you 
blunt  the  moral.  The  paper  of  to-day,  fur- 
nishing, as  it  does,  a  vast  amount  of  short, 
scrappy  articles,  gives  its  constant  reader  a 
disinclination  to  any  continuous  thought. 
She  objected  also  to  the  vile  illustrations 
so  common.  Often  a  scene  is  depicted 
which  were  better  veiled.  Then,  again, 
others  are  an  insult  to  our  understanding. 
Has  the  mind  no  power  of  abstract  concep- 
tion ? 

But  you  say :  * '  We  must  take  the  news- 
paper. We  must  have  the  news."  So  we 
must;  and,  some  day,  perhaps  we  shall. 
But  in  the  mean  time  it  rests  with  us 
women  to  select  the  best,  the  cleanest  paper 
for  the  home. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  by  Mrs.  A. 
£mer8on  Palmer  on  *'The  Religious  News- 
paper." She  felt  that  the  religious  as 
well  as  the  weekly  newspapers  were  the 
refuge  for  mothers,  and  hoped  that  one  could 
be  foimd  in  every  family. 

Mrs.  Palmer  noted  the  progress  made  in 
religious  papers  during  the  past  fifty  years 
toward  liberality,  and  then  gave  her  opin- 
ion of  the  requirements  of  a  truly  valuable 
periodical  of  this  class. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  some  in  the 
audience  feeling  that  the  newspapers  had 
been  too  severely  arraigned,  that  we  must 
discriminate  in  our  reading.  Mrs.  Hooper 
made  a  few  remarks ;  and,  after  a  hymn 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed.    Alice  P.  Jackson,  Rec.  Sec^y, 


Oakland,  Cal  —  The  First  Unitarian 
Church  publishes  in  its  interesting  weekly 
calendar  the  following  platform : — 

^'Our  church  has  no  doctrinal  test  of  fel- 
lowship. It  seeks  to  gather  all  who  desire 
to  get  good  or  to  do  good,  upon  the  natural 
human  basis  of  fraternal  good  will,  relig- 
ious aspiration,  and  independent  thought. 
With  it  the  life  is  more  than  the  creed.  It 
aims  to  liberate  from  the  tyranny  of  hurtful 
dogma  and  sectarian  exclusiveness, —  to 
unite  men  upon  their  common  religious 
needs  rather  than  upon  uniformity  of  their 
intellectual  speculations.  It  desires  to  en- 
noble and  enlarge  the  worshipper's  concep- 
tions of  God,  of  the  world,  of  man,  of 
human  duty,  and  of  the  life  to  come,  so 
that,  in  an  entirely  reverent  and  teachable 
spirit,  he  may  not  fear  the  constant  modifi- 
cations which  better  educated  thought  is 
bringing  into  the  religion  of  the  time.  It 
freely  surrenders  such  dogmatic  notions  as 
prove  to  be  inconsistent  with  those  great 
fundamental  verities  of  moral  and  physical 
science,  on  which  alone  the  religion  of  the 
future  can  securely  rest. ' ' 

On  October  31  a  largely  attended  social 
gathering  was  held  at  Parish  Hall,  to  com- 
memorate the  twenty- fifth  anniversary  of 
the  entrance  into  the  ministry  of  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Wendte.  Addresses  and  con- 
gratulations were  the  features  of  the  occa- 
sion. 


Pittsfield,  Mass. —  All  the  various 
branches  of  Unity  Church  are  now  hard 
at  work.  The  Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
meets  every  Tuesday  evening,  and  continues 
its  study  of  last  year, — **A  Study  of  the 
Sects."  The  Lend  a  Hand  Club  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  four  o'clock.  The 
Lend  a  Hand  Reading  Class  (just  organ- 
ized) meets  with  our  pastor  every  Wednes- 
day at  three  o'clock,  and  devotes  one  hour 
to  the  study  of  James  Freeman  Clarke's 
*' Self -culture. "  The  Ladies'  Society  meets 
every  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  church 
parlors ;  and  its  members  are  true  to  their 
name,  *' Unity  Workers."  The  Sunday- 
school  is  using  the  one-topic  graded  course 
on  the  **Life  of  Jesus,"  which  has  greatly 
increased  the  interest  of  the  parish  in  Sun- 
day-school work.  October  24  the  Guild  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  celebrated  its  third  an- 
niversary by  a  reception  to  all  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  church.  October 
31  Rev.  Watari  Kitashima  gave  us  an  in- 
structive stereopticon  lecture  on  **Horae 
Life  in  Japan."  The  mottoes  of  the 
Guild  of  the  Good  Shepht-rd  and  the  Lend 
a  Hand  Club,  both  neatly  framed,  were  re- 
cently given  to  the  church,  and  now  adorn 
the  walls  of  our  Sunday-school  room.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Union  for  Home 
Work  of  Pittsfield  our  pastor.  Rev.  Carl  G. 
Horst,  was  imanimously  re-elected  president 
for  a  third  term.  Mr.  Horst  is  also  clerk 
of  the  Pittsfield  Ministers'  Club. 
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Salem,  Mass.— First  Church :  A  pleasant 
vesper  service  was  recently  held.  A  thriv- 
ing guild  of  young  people  is  reported  as 
meeting  Sunday  evenings  for  religious 
work.  The  religions  before  ChristiarHy 
are  studied  this  winter. 
—East  Church:  Rev.  Mr.  Towle's  *' Talks 
to  Beginners  in  Theology"  are  well  at- 
tended on  Sunday  evenings.  The  chapel  is 
nearly  completed. 

— North  Church:  The  ladies  of  the  Alliance 
welcomed  members  of  sister  Branches  to 
a  general  meeting  on  November  15.  Mrs. 
Fifield  and  Miss  Waldo  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. The  ministers  of  our  churches  were 
present,  and  made  remarks.  A  social  tea 
followed  the  speaking. 

— Barton  Square:  Rev.  Mr.  Manchester  has 
held  some  praise  meetings  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, at  which  he  has  spoken  on  **  Loyalty 
to  the  Church,"  etc.  The  Barton  Square 
Club  has  resumed  its  work,  and  is  prepar- 
ing several  plays.  The  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  this  club  is  close 
at  hand.  A  local  paper  says:  ** Twenty-five 
yearsi  ago  this  popular  organization  began 
its  agreeable  form  of  entertainments,  and 
is  one  of  the  few  clubs  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times.  Amateur  theatricals,  ever  popu- 
lar in  society,  receive  a  finish  from  this 
club  bom  of  no  small  amount  of  talent, 
close  work,  and  attention  to  all  details." 
— The  churches  united  in  entertaining  the 
Younger  Ministers'  Association,  which  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  the  Barton  Square 
vestry  October  29.  It  was  a  very  pleasa9t 
and  profitable  occasion. 

ShelbyviUe,  HI.— Three  years  ago  Rev. 
J.  L.  Douthit  sold  his  paper,  Our  Best 
TFord.s,  which  he  had  founded  and  con- 
ducted for  a  dozen  years.  He  has  just 
bought  it  back,  and  in  company  with  his 
son  will  carry  it  on  as  formerly,  endeavor- 
ing to  make  it  even  more  than  ever  a  power 
in  the  town,  the  county,  and  far  beyond, 
for  temperance,  for  good  citizenship,  and 
for  Unitarian  religion.  For  the  present  it 
will  be  issued  monthly.  Terms,  50  cents 
a  year. 

Siouz  City,  la.— An  earnest  and  spir- 
ited meeting  of  the  Iowa  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation was  held  with  the  Sioux  City  church 
November  9-11.  Seventy-seven  delegates 
were  present.  The  Association  had  raised 
during  the  year,  for  missionary  purposes, 
$900.  At  the  close  of  the  session  $200  was 
raised  to  begin  the  work  of  the  coming 
year.  The  reports  from  the  churches  of  the 
State  were  generally  encouraging.  In  Cher- 
okee a  new  church  was  dedicated  last  Jime ; 
in  Perry  a  new  church  is  now  going  up ;  in 
Anamosa  we  have  a  new  society,  added  to 
the  Association  within  the  year.  Resolu- 
tions, with  loving  tributes  to  the  memory 
of  Rev-  S.  S.  Hunting,  Rev.  David  Swing, 
and  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  were  passed. 
Rev.  H.  D.  Stevens  of  Perry  preached  the 


conference  sermon,  which  was  a  strong  plea 
for  **An  Indigenous  Faith."  Rev.  J.  V. 
Blake  of  Chicago  preached  on  the  second 
evening.  There  were  papers  and  addresses 
on  * 'Socialism, "  * 'Progress,"  ''Religion 
on  the  Plaisance, "  "The  Finances  of  the 
Ideal  Church,"  "The  Worship  of  the  Ideal 
Church,"  "The  Church  and  Amusements," 
' '  The  Religious  Outlook, ' '  and  two  or  three 
other  subjects,  by  Rev.  T.  P.  Byrnes  of 
Humboldt,  Mrs.  Martha  B.  Johnston,  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Perkins  of  Iowa  City,  Rev. 
Charles  Graves  of  Anamosa,  Rev.  A.  M. 
Judy  of  Davenport,  Rev.  A.  W.  Gould  of 
Chicago,  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbushof  Chicago,  and 
others.  A  service  in  memory  of  Mr.  Hunt- 
ing was  held  on  Thursday  morning,  with 
many  tender  and  loving  tributes. 

South  Natick,  Mass. — During  the  sum- 
mer vacation  the  Eliot  Church  Society  was 
active  in  repairing  the  church*  building. 
New  windows  were  put  in  of  cathedral 
glass,  the  outside  was  painted  a  cheerful 
color,  and,  with  other  changes,  makes  the 
Sunday  meeting-place  attractive  and  satis- 
fying. The  year's  work  begins  well, — ^good 
audiences,  interesting  Sunday-school,  well- 
attended  guild.  A  Literary  Bible  Study 
Class  and  the  Unity  Club  keep  the  minister 
and  the  people  active  in  good  work  and  the 
church  thoroughly  alive. 

The  annual  harvest  concert  was,  as  usual, 
a  success;  and  the  fair  held  by  the  Ladies* 
Society  the  last  of  October  netted  $160. 

It  is  hoped  by  all  that  the  winter*s  work 
in  all  departments  will  bring  about  noble 
results,  and  each  year  will  enable  Eliot 
Church  to  do  more  for  our  cause  and  the 
world. 

Toledo,  Ohio.— On  a  recent  Sunday  Rev. 
A.  G.  Jennings,  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Our  Father,  not  being  able  to  fill  his  puJpit 
on  account  of  absence  from  home,  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings took  his  place,  and  preached  with 
great  acceptance. 


Grace  ever  attendeth  him  that  is  duly 
thankful.  Be,  therefore,  thankful  for  the 
least  gift.  So  shalt  thou  be  meet  to  receive 
greater.  But  that  cannot  be  little  which 
is  given  by  the  most  high  God. — Thomas 
h  Kempis. 

More  and  more  am  I  unwilling  to  make 
my  gratitude  to  Him  what  is  oonunonly 
called  "a  thanksgiving  for  mercies,"  for 
any  benefits  or  blessings  that  are  peculiar  to 
myself,  or  my  friends,  or,  indeed,  to  any 
man.  Instead  of  this  I  would  have  it  to  be 
gratitude  for  all  that  belongs  to  my  life  and 
being, — ^for  joy  and  sorrow,  for  health  and 
sickness,  for  success  and  disappoiutmeBty 
for  virtue  and  for  temptation,  for  life  and 
death,  —because  I  believe  that  all  is 
for  good.  — Orville  Devjey, 
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PREFACE. 


The  chapters  of  this  book,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  and  last,  were  written  for  my  Brooklyn 
congregation  as  a  series  of  monthly  lecture  sermons 
during  the  season  extending  from  November,  1893, 
to  May,  1894.  The  interest  which  they  awakened 
and  the  satisfaction  which  they  gave  have  seemed 
to  justify  their  publication,  and  I  have  thought  that 
a  book  containing  them  might  mark  appropriately 
the  conclusion  of  my  thirtieth  year  with  a  people 
whose  generous  loyalty  to  me  has  been  more  beau- 
tiful than  words  can  say.  While  none  of  the  chap- 
ters is  as  good  as  I  could  wish,  some  of  them,  I 
know,  are  not  so  good  as  others,  because  of  slacker 
health  and  spirits  and  more  serious  interruptions 
than  the  common  run.  But  I  have  gone  over  them 
all  with  care,  and  tried  to  better  what  I  could  not 
radically  change.  In  matters  of  pure  fact  I  have 
sought  to  follow  the  most  excellent  authorities, 
verifying  every  particular  of  which  I  had  any  doubt, 
and  yet,  it  may  be,  trusting  too  much  a  memory 
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that  has  generally  served  me  well  enough  to  deserve 
a  generous  confidence.  It  was  unavoidable,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  the  lines  should 
often  cross  each  other,  and  that  there  should  be 
some  repetition.  But  this  defect  has  its  advantages 
in  the  better  recollection  of  my  matter  to  which  it 
may  contribute  in  my  readers'  minds.  One  does 
not  learn  by  once  reading  anything,  but  by  many 
repetitions ;  and  I  have  written  for  learners^  not  for 
those  already  well  informed.  Herein  is  my  excuse 
for  the  further  repetitions  of  my  first  chapter  and 
my  last.  They  are  voluntary  and  deliberate,  with 
a  view  to  making  a  more  definite  impression.  I 
must  beg  my  readers  not  to  be  discouraged  in  the 
porch  of  each  chapter  from  the  second  to  the  eighth, 
but  to  go  on,  hoping  to  find  a  better  welcome 
farther  in ;  for  in  each  case  I  have  written  the  con- 
cluding part,  dealing  with  recent  times,  with  much 
more  heart  and  hope  than  the  preceding.  I  dare 
not  hope  that  my  treatment  of  opinions  more  or 
less  different  from  my  own  will  in  all  cases  be 
accepted  by  those  holding  such  opinions  as  entirely 
fair;  but  I  have  meant  to  write  "with  malice 
towards  none,  with  charity  for  all."     It  may  be  that 
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some  of  my  Unitarian  brethren  will  demur  at  my 
conception  of  Unitarian  progress  and  my  measure 
of  its  rate.  In  such  estimates  we  are  all  of  us  more 
or  less  liable  to  what  Emerson  called  ''the  subjec- 
tive twinkle  "  ;  but  I  have  never  consciously  allowed 
my  wish  to  be  the  father  of  my  thought.  If  there 
is  one  thing  which  I  hope  my  book  will  do  over  and 
above  all  others,  it  is  that  it  may  furnish  some  cor- 
rection of  a  very  general  impression  in  the  Unita- 
rian mind  that  Unitarianism  is  "the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  forever."  We  make  much  of  the 
changes  which  other  creeds  have  undergone,  and 
sometimes  think  and  speak  as  if  we  had  ourselves 
been  mainly  influential  in  bringing  these  changes 
about.  Something  we  have  done,  no  doubt ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  same  Time  Spirit  which  has  been 
at  work  on  the  other  creeds  has  been  at  work  upon 
ours  also,  and  the  changes  it  has  undergone  have 
not  been  less  than  theirs.  But  so  much  more  unify- 
ing, in  the  long  run,  is  intellectual  liberty  than 
dogma,  prescription,  and  authority,  that  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  any  Protestant  sect  is  so  well 
agreed  at  present  on  the  main  lines  of  its  belief  and 
faith  as  "  the  unsectarian  sect  called  Unitarians." 


•  •  • 
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The  first  chapter  was  originally  prepared  as  a 
lecture  in  a  course  on  the  dififerent  Churches  of 
Christendom.  It  has  been  printed  separately  and 
in  a  book  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association ;  but,  as  printed  here,  it  has  been  con- 
siderably changed.  The  concluding  chapter  was 
prepared  as  an  address  before  the  Middle  States 
Conference,  and  was  read  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  June  12, 
1894,  in  connection  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Meadville  Theological  School.  Its  tone  would 
have  been  less  critical,  and  more  joyous  and  en- 
couraging, if  I  could  then  have  foreseen  how  we 
should  be  caught  up  at  our  Saratoga  Conference 
into  a  sweet  heaven  of  agreement  as  to  the  things 
commonly  believed  among  us,  and  a  common  spirit 
of  inclusive  liberality. 

If  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  book,  considered 
as  a  whole,  were  those  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Allen's  'Uni- 
tarian Movement  since  the  Reformation'  recently 
published,  it  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  put  it  forth. 
But  they  are  very  dififerent ;  and  I  am  glad  that 
I  can  refer  my  readers  to  a  book  so  rich  and  full 
and  interesting  in  its  presentation  of  the  story  of  our 
bistoripal  development     I  was  much  indebted  to  his 
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earlier  works  in  the  preparation  of  my  lectures,  and 
to  his  latest  in  their  last  revision.  I  must  also  ex- 
press my  indebtedness  to  Dr,  Alexander  Gordon  for 
four  admirable  articles  on  Servetus  and  the  Socini  in 
the  Theological  Review^  and  add  that  they  should 
be  made  more  accessible  than  they  dre  in  the  pages 
of  an  extinct  periodical.  What  shall  I  say  more, 
but,  after  the  manner  of  many  writers,  in  the  words 
of  the  Maccabean  annalist,  ''  If  I  have  done  well 
and  as  is  fitting  the  story,  it  is  that  which  I  de- 
sired ;  but  if  slenderly  and  meanly,  it  is  that  which 
I  could  attain  unto  "  ? 
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prow  In.   And  thie  la  how  the  book  It  to  help  OS. 


Mozoomdar's 


BOOKS. 


The  Spirit  of    God.    By    Pbotap 

Ghuhdbk  Mozoomdab.     S2S  pagee.     Cloth, 

$1.60. 

An  Idea  of  the  work  mar  begalned  from  the  title*  of 
the  chapters:   The  Spirit   Tht  Bindu  Doctrine  tf  the 
Spirit,  DoetriM  of  the  Sptrii  in  Chrittianitv,  Smte  ^  tht 
The  SpS^  in  Nature,  The  KintiSp  in  Natmre, 


The  Spiritual  Fower  ^  the  Senees,  The  Spirit  in  Life,  The 
SpirU  in  the  Spint,  The  Spirit  m  Immortal  lAfe^  The 
Spirit  in  Rfomm,  The  Spirit  in  Low,  Th»  SptrU  in  Oon- 
eeienee.  The  Spirit  in  Cnriet,  The  Spt^in  Bittonft  The 
SpirU  in  aU  BeHatons,  Moeinthe  St^, 

HearirBeats.    A  Book  of  Meditations. 

By  pROTAP  Chuitdbk  Mozoomdab.     With 

Portrait   and    Biographical    Sketch    of    the 

Author.    Cloth,  red  edgee,  $1.50;  white,  fall 

gat,  $2.00. 

Its  poetle  title  Is  snggestlTe  of  Its  contents.  It  Is  a  col- 
lection of  brief  paragraphs,  which  are  not  so  much  the 
sdntlUatlons  of  the  Intellect  as  poems  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  pulsations  of  the  heart.  It  is  an  lllastratlon  of 
the  loft7  nelghts  to  which  devotional  sentiment  may 
rise,  free  from  all  tinge  of  superstition.— CAriKten  Beg- 
ieter. 

The  Oriental  Christ.     By  Pbotap 

Chundbr  Mozoomoab.     New  Edition,     193 

pages.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

The  ezistenee  of  this  book  Is  a  phenomenon;— more 
than  a  eoriotlty:  and  rich  as  a  new.  fresh,  and  very  sug- 
gestive study  of  the  ehazaeter  and  person  of  Ohrlst.^ 
Ohrtttimn  Omon, 


GIFT  BOOKS. 


A  Tear  of  Miracle :  A  Poem  in  Four 

Bermong.    By  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Gabitbtt.    106 

paj^es.    Cloth,  limp,  red  edcee,  50  oenta.    line 

edition,  bevelled  edges,  faU  gilt,  heavy  paper, 

$1.00. 

''A  dalntv  uttle  book,  full  of  delicate  fragruiee.  Love 
of  nature  u  in  it,  and  a  longing  to  Interpret  that  secret 
of  nature's  power  over  the  soul  which  no  man  has  vet 
understood.  There  is  devotion  In  It,  too,  and  nettbcr 
dashes  with  the  other."— OHMe. 


The  Insight  of  Faith.  Brief  Se- 
lected Paramphs  from  the  Writings  of  Ber. 
Hbnbt  WT  Foots.  115  pages.  Flexible 
cloth,  50  cents.    Morocco,  foil  ^t,  $1JKI. 

"Barely  does  one  find  a  little  volume  so  fuU  of  heipfnl 
and  precious  words.  Devotional  In  spdrit  and  upillnnB 
in1bn.**-CkrittumA9mirer.  ^ 

Light  on  the  Clond;  or,  Hints  of 

Comfort  for  Hoars  of  Sorrow.     By  M.  J. 

Satagb.    176  pages.    Cloth,  gih  edges,  $1.S5. 

A  eolleetlon  of  proee  and  verse  from  Kr.  Savage's  own 
writings. 

Bird-Bolts.      Studies   of    Every-day. 

By    Rev.    Fbamcis    Tiffabt      180   pages. 

Cloth,  75  cents. 

Thirty-three  brief,  spicy  sketches,  reminding  one  of 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.  "Written  in  a  piquani,  taking 
style,  but  full  of  deep  philosophy  and  food  for  thooi^t." 
Indianapobt  Berne. 

Jesns  and  the  Hen  about  Him.    By 

Chablbs  F.  Dolb.     81  pages.     Cloth,  60 
cents;  paper,  25  cents. 

No  one  can  read  Mr.  Dole's  little  book  without  OMmt- 
Ins  him  a  friend  who  makes  us  personally  aoqaalntad 
with  the  long  apprehended  but  never  before  eloseii 
seen  people  of  the  goepel  story. 


Recollections 

of  My  Mother. 


BT 


SUSAN  I.  LESLEY. 


"It  scholars  call  on  men  to  rejoice  at  the  finding  of 
a  scrap  of  doero  in  a  palimpsest,  how  much  more  glad 
should  we  be  to  have  disinterred  for  us  somettilng  of 
the  past  home  Ufe  of  a  former  generation,  so  thM  i 


can  say  to  our  childrra.  *This  is  toe  way  in  which  yovr 
grand-parents  lived  and  thought  and  acted  6f^  or  a  nna- 
dred  years  ago'  I"— /Wm  the  JhtredmeUm  btf/mmFrm- 


man  Clarke. 


Gloth,sUttop,606 


Ulastmled,  a8.0e. 


For  sale  hy  booksellers^  or  serU^  postpaid^  on  receipt  of  price  by 

QEO.  H.  ELLIS,  PuJI>li5her,  141  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.'S 

New  and  Holiday  Books. 


THE  LAST  LEAF.  Bj  Outbr  Wbndbll  Holhbs.  New  Bdiday  Edition.  Oliistrated  from 
deeigDB  bjr  h\  Hopkihson  Smith  and  Gbosob  Whabtok  Edwabdb.  Crown  8to,  tastefnlij 
boand,  $1.50. 

Tills  prett/  book  derlres  a  pathetic  interest  from  Dr.  Holmes's  death,  and  from  the  touching  prefatory- 
note  he  wrote  for  this  edition,  here  reproduced  in  facsimile  of  his  handwriting. 

THE  OLIYER  WENDELL  HOLMES  TEAR  BOOK.  Containing  passara  from  the  prooe 
and  poetry  of  Dr.  Holmbs  for  each  day  of  the  year.  A  rery  bright  and  delighfefol  book.  With 
a  fine  new  Portrait.    Attractively  boond,  $1.00. 

THEIB  WEDDING  JOUBNET.  By  W.  D.  Howblls.  Holiday  Edition,  With  over  80  Illiia- 
trations,  many  of  them  full-page,  by  Cliffobd  Carlbton.    Artistically  bound.    Crown  8yo,  $3.00. 

THE  BUBAITAT  OF  OMAB  KHATTAH.  In  the  remarkable  Translation  of  Edwasd  Fitb- 
OBBAiJ>.  With  a  Biography  of  Omar  Ehayyitm  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mr.  Fitzeeiald. 
ninstrated  with  56  snperD  designs  by  Elihu  Vbdobb.  Popular  Edition.  Beantifolly  bound. 
Crown  8vo,  $5.00. 

TIMOTHT'S  QUEST.  A  fine  Holiday  edition  of  one  of  Mrs.  Wiooin's  most  popular  stories. 
Very  fully  and  artistically  illustrated  by  Oliybb  Hbbford,  and  attractively  bound.  Crown  8to, 
$1.50. 

THE  STOBT  OF  A  BAD  BOT.  By  Thomas  Bailbt  Aldrioh.  Holiday  Edition.  With 
numerous  admirable  lilnstrations  by  A.  B.  Frost.    Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

The  remarkably  engaging  story,  clear  print,  capital  illustrations,  and  unique  binding  after  a  design 
by  Hrs.  Whitman  cannot  fall  to  give  this  book  great  popularity. 

LITTLE  MB.  THIMBLEFINGEB  AND  HIS  QUEEB  COUNTBT.  A  delightful  book  for 
children  from  eight  to  eighty.  B^  Jobl  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  the  "Unde  Remna" 
books.    With  32  artistic  and  exceedmgly  entertaining  Blustrations.    Crown  ^vo,  $2.00. 

WHEN  MOLLT  WAS  SIX.  A  delightful  story  for  children.  By  Eliza  Ornb  Whitb,  author 
of  "Winterborongh.'*    With  a  colored  cover  design  and  other  pictures  by  Miss  Pylb.    $l.oa 

THE  FATOBITE  SEBIES.  Four  beautiful  books,  including  Mr.  Aldrioh's  "Marjorie  Daw,  and 
Other  Stories."  Iilr.  Hartb's  "Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  Mr.  Warnbr*8  ''Backlog  Studies,"  and 
Miss  Jewbtt's  "Tales  of  New  England."  Each  has  an  etched  title-page  and  a  portrait  frontis- 
piece.   Tastefully  bound  in  Holiday  style,  $1J25  each ;  the  set,  in  a  box,  $5.00. 

DNGUABDED  GATES,  and  Other  Poems.  By  T.  B.  Aldrich.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 
A  beautiful  book,  containing  the  poems  written  by  Mr.  Aldrich  in  the  last  six  years. 

WHITTEBR'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  New  Cambridge  Edition.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical  Sketch,  Notes,  Index  to  Titles  and  First  Lines,  a  Portrait^  and  an  Engraving  of  Whit- 
tier  s  Amesbury  home.  Uniform  with  the  Cambridge  Longfellow,  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $2.00 ; 
half  calf,  gilt  top,  $3.50;  tree  calf  or  full  levant,  $5.50. 

WHITTIEB'S  POETICAL  WOBKS.  New  Handg  Volume  Edition,  Four  beautiful  volumes, 
large  type,  opaoue  paper,  tasteful  binding.  With  four  Portraits  and  a  View  of  Whittier's  Oak 
Knoll  home.  Uniform  with  the  Handg  Volume  Longfellow.  4  vols.,  16mo,  $5.00;  half  cal^ 
extra,  gilt  top,  $9.75 ;  full  morocco,  flexible,  in  fine  leather  box,  $9.75 ;  full  calf,  flexible,  $12.75. 

LIFE  AND  LETTEBS  OF  JOHN  GBEENLEAF  WHITTIEB.  A  work  of  great  interest 
By  Samuel  T.  Pickard.    With  7  etched  Portraits  and  Views.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

GEOBGE  WILLIAM  CUBllS.  An  exceUent  book  on  this  knightly  man  and  great  citizen.  By 
Edward  Cart.    In  American  Men  of  Letters  Series.    With  a  Portrait.    16mo,  $1.25. 

FAMILIAB  LETTEBS  OF  HENBY  DATID  THOBEAU.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Frakk.  B.  Sakbobn.  Uniform  with  Riverside  Edition  of  Thoreau*s  Works.  With 
a  full  Index.    Crown  8vo,  gUt  top,  $1 .50. 

LIFE  AND  LETTEBS  OF  MABIA  EDGEWOBTH.  Edited  by  Augustus  J.  C.  Harb,  author 
of  "Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,"  etc.  With  a  Portrait  and  a  View  of  her  home.  2  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  $4.00. 

OCCULT  JAPAN :  The  Way  of  the  Gods.  A  book  of  great  interest  on  the  Shinto  faith  of 
Japan,  from  careful  study  and  personal  observation,  by  Pbroival  Lowbll,  author  of  '^oto/' 
"The  Soul  of  the  Far  East,"  etc.    Crown  8vo,  $1.75. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


For  Christmas  and  New  Year*s 

No  more  appropriate  gift 
can   be  fotmd  tbaa  the 

New    Year  Booh 

Messages  of  FArm,  Hope,  and 

. .  Love  . . 

Selections   for   Every  Day  in   the  Year  from  the   Wfitings  [of 

JAHES  FREEflAN  CLARKE 


"The  sermons  from  which  these  selections  are  taken  were 
written  by  one  who  during  all  his  life  abounded  in  hope,  hope 
rooted  in  a  faith  in  the  never-failing  goodness  of  a  heavenly 
Father,  a  faith  which  grew  only  stronger  and  deeper  in  hours  of 
sorrow  and  bereavement, —  one  in  whom  were  realized  the  words  of 
the  apostle :  — 

Love  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things; 

Love  never  faileth. 

These  words,  which  have  brought  strength  and  comfort  to 
those  who  heard  them  spoken,  are  now  sent  forth  as  messages  to 
others." 

PRICE,   $1.00 


Far  sale  hy  booksellerSf  or  sent,  postpaid f  on  receipt  ofpriee^  hy 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS,  Publisher 

141  Franklin  Street,  Boston 


